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STUDIES ON THE INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


I. — Costs and Prices: the Evolution of the Market for Commercial Fertilisers. 

An attempt, such as is contemplated in this article, to embark upon the 
comprehensive subject of arable cultivation and to deal with the economic aspect 
of the utilisation for crops of commercial fertilisers, must necessarily encounter 
very considerable limitations. On the one hand it is obvious]3^ impossible to 
treat so vast a subject in full detail on an international basis, more especialh" 
if, as is proposed, interaction of costs and prices is taken as the essential factor 
of the economic processes. On the other hand, statistical information com¬ 
parable from the international standpoint is available only to a limited extent, 
and accordingl}’' the range of this attempt is still further restricted. 

A special stud}’' has been made of the development of the world market 
in nitrogenous substances, that is, since its beginnings up to 1932, in all some 
100 years or more, with a view to collecting all material relevant to our subject. 
Moreover the course of this development and the elucidation of the great changes 
that have taken place in this market come within the scope of this article and 
merit the most careful attention. The facts are known; it will be the endeavour 
of the writer to establish the causes of these remarkable changes. The investig¬ 
ation has been in part suggested by the work by Walter Eucken entitled Die 
Siicksioffversorgung der Welt which appeared in 1921. In this the author briefly 
outlines the influence exercised up to the war time by cotton prices in the United 
States and beet sugar prices in Europe, and especially in Germany, on the price 
formation of Chile Salpetre, an important nitrogenous manure. He draws the 
attention of the reader to the initial competition between Chile salpetre, or 
sodium nitrate, and ammonium sulphate, and indicates as the successful rivals of 
sodium nitrate, which formerly governed the nitrogen market, the synthetic 
nitrates, particularly the Eeuna-salpetre. 

It is for this reason that in the respective sections of this article an en¬ 
deavour has been made to investigate the relations existing between the prices 
of sodium nitrate and its rivals on the one hand, and on the other certain im¬ 
portant products such as Korth American cotton and European, especially 
German, beet sugar. It has proved possible to establish the noticeable influence 
exercised on the prices of the means of production and-on their quantitative con- 
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sumption, by tbe prices of the products or by the extent of their production. 
In these sections it has been possible to illustrate by the statistics the causes 
of the generally known revolutions that have occurred on the world nitrate 
market. 

In \new of space considerations, no account has been given of the undoub¬ 
tedly very interesting phenomena of competition between the various phos- 
phatic manures. This omission is of less importance, since the principal repres¬ 
entatives of this class of fertilisers, namely, basic slag which is very' slowly sol¬ 
uble and superphosphate which is rapidly soluble, are often complementary in 
their application. During the first ten years after the appearance of superphos¬ 
phate there does seem however to have been a certain competition. 

On the market of potassic fertilisers changes of the kind indicated have 
not occurred, although the manufacture of new potassic compounds and the 
suppression at the close of the war of the German monopoly did to a certain 
extent affect this market. 

The same considerations will also prevent discussion of the vegetable and 
animal nitrogenous manures, as for example came into use in Japan before the 
w'ar. In that countrj^ there was a large direct utilisation as fertiliser of the oil¬ 
seeds of soya, cotton and colza. The same procedure was adopted also in the 
United States of America, where in particular cottonseed meal was used for 
direct fertilising purposes, as well as meat meal, fish meal, dried blood and con¬ 
centrated meat meal. Especiallj" in the United States however even before 
the war, owing to the high prices of these nitrogen carriers, their use as fertil¬ 
isers tended to be replaced increasingly by utilisation as concentrated feeding 
stuffs. In some of the cotton growing States cottonseed is none the less even 
at the present day employed as a fertiliser. 

In establishing international comparisons of the exchange values of the 
products of arable farming, the discussion is confined to the most important 
breadstuff cereal, wheat, and to oats, while in respect to the fertilisers, in con¬ 
sequence of the absence of statistics in certain countries, the field is somewhat 
narrowed. These restrictions are to be regretted but are unavoidable. At the 
same time the material available does permit of valuable surveys and compar¬ 
isons. 

Neglecting the usual unilateral method of considering prices, and attacking 
instead the interaction of costs and prices, it is possible to reach conclusions 
which could not otherwise be drawn and some new insight may thus be gained 
into the economic conditions which govern this sphere. 


1 . 

Although it is essential to treat the material with the utmost thoroughness, 
so as to trace out from the respective series of figures the facts and their connec¬ 
tions, we are obliged to be content, in view of the admitted absence of statistical 
data of the more remote period, with data for those times that will be regarded 
from the modern standpoint as somewhat primitive in t>"pe. It is however quite 
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practicable even from these data to fill out the picture of the whole course of 
the development. 

Thus for any general view of the period from 1830 to 1912, production stati¬ 
stics relating to products and means of production are all that can be obtained. 
As shown in Table I these items are sufficient to establish that the production of 
sodium nitrate, as the principal nitrogenous fertiliser of the pre-war times, and 
the production of cotton in the United States of America as well as the produc¬ 
tion of beet sugar in the world show during this long period a similar rising 
tendency. 


Table I. 


Average of the year:* 

1 

Nitrate of soda 
production 
in million kgs. 

2 

Cotton 
production 
of United States 
in 1000 bales 
(500 lb.) 

3 

Beet sugar 
production 
of the world 
in I coo tons 

4 

Wheat 
production 
of Europe inch 
Russia 
million tons 

1830-34 . 

16 

S49 1 



1860-64. 

321 

2.135 1 

fi) 547 

— 

1890-94. 

' 9^5 

'^.324 

(2) 3.920 

3S.37 

1896-1900. 

1,28s 

10,105 : 

4,980 

40.86 

igoi-03 . 

L 373 

10,183 

5.843 

48.03 

1904-06. 

1,660 

12,576 1 

6,096 

35-37 

1907-09. 

L 973 

II.7I5 ! 

6.323 

34-97 

I9IO-12 . 

j 2,516 

14.055 

7.523 

39-53 


(i) iS 64 -j 65 * — (2) 1891-95. 


As. will be seen the average of the years 1830-34 shows a production of sodium 
nitrate of 16,000,000 kg. and a production, in the United States of America, of 
849,000 bales (of 500 lb.) of cotton. In 1890-94, or sixt^'years later, the average 
production of sodium nitrate was 985,000,000 kg. and that of cotton in the United 
States was 8,324,000 bales (of 500 lb.); from 1901 to 1903, production of sodium 
nitrate reached an average of 1,373,000,000 kg. and that of cotton in the U. S. A. 
10,183,000 bales; finally from 1910 to 1912, the average production of sodium 
nitrate rose to 2,516,000,000 kg. and that of cotton in the U. S. A. to 14,055,000 
bales. 

The course of the world production of beet sugar is similar. As compared 
with the output of sodium nitrate of 985,000,000 kg. for the average of the years 
1890-94, the average world production in years 1891-95 of beet sugar was 3,920,000 
m. tons; for 1904-06 to an average output of sodium nitrate of 1,660,000,000 kg. 
there corresponds a world beet sugar production of 6,096,000 m. tons, and for the 
average of the years 1910-12 to a production of sodium nitrate of 2,516,000,000 
kg. there corresponds one of world beet sugar of 7,5^3>000 tons. 

In contrast to this parallel development of the production of sodium nitrate 
on the one hand, and of that of cotton in the United States and of the world pro- 
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cuctioii of beet sugar on the other, the production of wheat in Europe, including 
Russia, showed a tendency to decline. From the quinquennial average of 1890-94 
to that of 1901-03, the curve, alike for wheat production and for that of sodium 
nitrate, is an ascending one, but for the average 1904-06 that for wheat had already 
dropped, while that for the production of sodium nitrate was still rising, and the 
same was the case in the years 1907-09. The wheat production curve again 
showed a rise in 1910-12, but a slight one only, reaching the position of 1890-94, 
while the sodium nitrate average output for 1910-12 was almost 2 times as 
large as the average of 1890-94. 

Although it must of course be realised that the comparison here instituted 
of the production data does not provide a complete proof of an actual interdepen¬ 
dence of the tw^o crop products, cotton and beet sugar, on the one hand, and sod¬ 
ium nitrate production on the other, it may none the less be admitted, in virtue 
of data still to be adduced which may render possible more precise conclusions, 
the establishment of such a dependence will be shown to be probable. The same 
holds good in respect of the divergent tendency shown by the production data of 
wheat and sodium nitrate. 


IL 

For the next twenty-year period, from 1913-32, it is possible to obtain 
precise data. In Table II the successive items are shown in comparison and 
the three-year moving averages are calculated. 

Before giving the table we give a fuller statement of the contents of the 
columns than can be given in the headings. 

Column I. — Aggregate area of sugar beet cultivation in the 14 main 
producing countries of the world; for the period 1909 to 1913 this area repres¬ 
ented 98.30 per cent, and in 1932, 92.63 per cent, of the whole area under sugar 
beet cultivation in the world, apart from Russia. The following are the sugar 
beet growing countries included: Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Itah', Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and the United States of America. Russia had to be left out of count, 
owing to the absence of data relating to the consumption of artificial manures. 

Column 2. — Area under cotton in the United States of America. 

Column 3. — Utilisation of artificial manures, apart from raw phosphates, 
in the 14 countries enumerated. 

Column 4. — Aggregate area under wheat cultivation in 13 of the coun¬ 
tries as above, omitting the United States. This latter country is not taken 
into consideration, because the area under wheat is nearly as large as that of 
the other 13 countries taken together, and because the normal fluctuations in 
American conditions would have so greatly modified the general surv^ey that 
.erroneous conclusions might easily have been drawn as to the development of 
production. In fact the uniform increase showm in column 4 of the wheat area 
of the 13 European countries — ver^" remarkable as between the periods 1917 
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1919 and 1930-32, the increase being from about 16.500,000 ha, to 22,400,000 
ha. over those ^^ears — would be completety masked by the great fluctuations 
in the wheat areas of the United States. The area under wheat in the States, 
for example, between the period 1916-18 to 1919-21 increased from 21,123,000 
ha. to 27,051,000 ha. and then declined till in 1924-26 it .stood at 21,735,000 ha. 
The fluctuations of the last feur years would equally affect the general sur^'e3\ 

Column 5. — Area under wheat in the United States of America. 

Column 6. — Consumption of commercial fertilisers, apart from raw 
phosphates, in the United States. 

Column 7. — Consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers in the United States. 

Column 8. — Consumption of commercial fertilisers, apart from raw 
phosphates, in Germany. 

Column 9. — Consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers in Germany. 

Column 10. — Area under sugar beet cultivation in Germany. 

Column II. — Area under wheat in German}^ 

There may now be compared the variations in the sugar beet areas of the 
14 countries (Column i), in the areas under cotton in the United States (Col. 
2) and in the utilisation of commercial fertilisers in the 14 countries (Col. 3), 
for the twenty years 1913-15 to 1930-32. 

In the first place the period 1916-18 is to be noted as a turning point, the 
area under sugar beet in the 14 countries declining from 1,499,100 ha. in 1913- 
1915 to 1,131,130 ha. for igi6-i8, and increasing again subsequently. A sim¬ 
ilar movement may be noted in the utilisation of commercial fertilisers in these 
countries. This consumption in 1913-15 amounted to 154,300,000 quintals and 
in 1916-18 to 143,980,000 quintals and thus also showed a decline, although, 
as is seen from the Table, the average was somewhat higher for 1916-18 than 
it was either for 1914-16, 1915-17 or for 1917-19. These variations seem to 
have been due to the American cotton growing, which, as Column 2 shows, de¬ 
creased from 1913-15 to 1915-17, in 1916-18 again almost reached the extent 
of 1913-15, only again somewhat to dimmish for 1917-19. It may also be noted 
that the consumption of commercial fertilisers (Column 3) from 1917-19 to 1928- 
1930 shows a fairly uniform tendency to increase interrupted only in the period 
1921-23. The decline, however, in 1921-23 is not to be attributed, as is clear 
from Column i, to any diminution of the area under sugar beet, nor (Column 
2) to any reduction in the cotton area in the United States. On the other hand 
it was occasioned, as may be seen from the figures of the consumption of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers in the United States, by a marked shrinkage of this consum¬ 
ption in that conntr>\ In fact, while in the 14 countries taken together for 
the period 1920-22 to 1921-23 the reduction in consumption amounted to 12,000,000 
quintals, that in the United States alone amounted to nearly 15,000,000 quin¬ 
tals. In this case there must be details involved w^hich escape investigation. 
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here at least, for as appears from the subsequent Table V (Columns 1-5) the 
fact is not to be attributed to any large price changes. 

In 1928-30 a particularly striking change took place. As average for those 
years there was in the 14 countries taken together an area of sugar beet cultiv¬ 
ation of 2,061,900 ha., representing a maximum, and a consumption of commer¬ 
cial fertilisers of 228,470,000 quintals (Column 3), another maximum, and fur¬ 
thermore in the United States a maximum area under cotton of 17,677,000 ha. 
From 192S-30 to 1930-32 the average area under sugar beet in the 14 countries 
concerned decreased from 2,061,900 ha. to 1,859,970 ha. the area under cotton 
in the States from 17,677,000 ha. to 15,796,000 ha. and the utilisation of com¬ 
mercial manures in the 14 countries from 228,470,000 quintals to 182,080,000 
quintals. 

The relation appears also, to be very clear between cotton growing and fer¬ 
tiliser consumption in the United States alone. In this country, the area under 
cotton (Column 2) decreased as between 1928-30 to 1930-32, as already stated, 
from an average of 17,677,000 ha. to 15,796,000 ha., the commercial fertiliser con¬ 
sumption (Column 6) from 31,940,000 quintals to 22,160,000 quintals and the 
consumption of nitrogenous fertiliser as such (Column 7) from 16,120,000 quin¬ 
tals, to 10,300,000 quintals. 

Still more clear are the relations in Germany between sugar beet growing and 
the consumption of commercial fertilisers in the twenty" year period between the 
average of 1913-15 and that of 1930-32 (Columns 8, 9, and 10). During this 
period the smallest area under sugar beet in Germany was the average for 
1918-20 with 331,330 ha. (Column 10) and for the same period the average 
consumption of commercial fertilisers was also lowest, 26,540,000 quintals, as well 
as that of nitrogenous manures with 7,770,000 quintals. For the critical years 
1928-30 the maxima were reached of 464,270 ha. for sugar beet cultivation, 
61,240,000 quintals of commercial fertilisers and 19,910,000 quintals of nitrogen¬ 
ous manures. The averages for 1930-32 fall sharply to 378,230 ha. for area 
under sugar beet, to 53,730,000 quintals for commercial fertilisers and to 
17,710,000 quintals for nitrogenous manures. 

It is quite otherwise with the area under wheat cultivation (Columns 4, 5 
and ii). This area in aggregate for the 13 countries under review “diminished 
as between 1913-15 and 1917-19 from an average of about 22,000,000 to about 
16,500,000 ha., then without interruption increased again to about 22,000,000 ha. 
as an average for 1930-32. The wh^at area in Germany followed a similar course 
(Column ii), on the other hand the wheat area of the United States of America, 
as already observed, shows considerable fluctuations, so that no such close 
connection can be noted with the fertiliser consumption as is the case with cotton 
and sugar beet. 

In conclusion it may be said that a close connection is observable in the coun¬ 
tries under review between cotton and sugar beet growing on the one hand and 
consumption of commercial fertilisers on the other, while such a connection be¬ 
tween wheat growing and fertiliser consumption cannot be said to have been 
proved to exist. 
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Some few remarks ma}" be added to what has been stated in Sections I and II. 

Assuming that the production figures of commercial fertilisers for the years 
previous to 1913 represent the actual consumption of these fertilisers — and al¬ 
though taking each year separate!}" this may involve error, the assumption is 
justified for a period of years — it will be seen that up to 1932 in the principal, 
that is, the representative countries a close connection exists between the consump¬ 
tion of commercial fertilisers and the extent of the areas under cotton or sugar 
beet cultivation respectively. On the other hand the wheat production or extent 
of the w-heat areas of the European lands under consideration here appears to have 
no relation to the consumption of fertilisers. 

This independence of European wheat production in respect of fertiliser 
consumption, however, dates only from the beginning of the century or in an}" 
case is observable only from that point of time. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. 

The diminution in European vrheat production or in the extent of the wheat 
areas finds a simple explanation in the fact that the overseas producing countries 
outstripped the European wheat growers, placed cheaper wheat on the market, 
and forced back the European cultivation on to the more high }ielding lands, 
thus involving a reduction in area. 

In addition, the beginning of the centur}" coincided wdth a complete change 
in the conception of plant nutrition. Up to that time the Liebig theories on the 
subject mainly prevailed, and accordingly the dominant practice w’as that of the 
use of chemical fertilisers, but on the other hand the use of physical methods of 
plant nutrition began to gain ground; that is to say, that apart from the tradit¬ 
ional application of farm manure, increased attention wms given to circulation 
of water in the sod, soil structure — the ideal structure being a crumbly soil — 
and soil aeration. It was recognised at the same time that for the crop rotation 
it was essential to introduce crops vrhich required highly intensive and careful 
cultivation of the soil, as for example the sugar beet. These crops too, the roots 
of which deeply penetrate the soil, while their leaves effectively shade the soil 
siirface, leave the ground in the most favourable condition for the next crop in 
rotation. 

Apart from the sugar beet, the leguminous plants were well known from 
experience to have an excellent effect in soil rotation, and the practice of using 
them for green manuring began. The object of green manuring, whether or 
not with leguminous plants, was, thirty years ago, primarily to apply physical 
methods of soil improvement. Thus it is ^een that from the beginning of the 
century onwards the problem of manuring took a chemical and physical direc¬ 
tion; it belongs, as it were, to the borderland of the two branches of science, a 
t}"pical phenomenon in the development of theoretical and practical knowledge 
of a sphere of economy. 

The decisive phase, however, in the problem of crop manuring was reached 
only towards the end of the first decade of this century, when the great dis¬ 
coveries of soil bacteriolog}^ were made. As soon as it was proved that all 
life in the soil and all plant growth depends on the activity of soil bacteria, 
which exercise their influence in many and various ways, from that time the 
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predominance of the chemico-physical theory of plant nutrition, and consequently 
of manuring, came to an end, and the present stage was entered upon, that of 
the chemico-ph^'sico-bacteriological conception. The serial arrangement of 
this term connotes merely the historical development and has no reference to 
the degree of importance of the elements. Soil bacteriology, or in any case its 
practical application, dates from about 1910, but it was not till nearly half a gen¬ 
eration later that advantages began to be derived from the more widely diSused 
practical application of the knowledge of soil bacteria. Although no proof can 
be adduced, the question may be asked whether the steady" increase in the wheat 
areas since the period 1917-19 in the countries under review — an increase 
which has been seen to have no relation to consumption of fertilisers, and which 
moreover continued from 1930 in spite of the rapid decline in fertiliser consump¬ 
tion — is not to be attributed to the knowledge acquired of the chemico-ph\’sico- 
bacteriological methods of nutrition, and thereby as it were reflects the modern 
methods of cultivation. Proof cannot be readily obtained; but the supposition 
appears ver^^ probable. 


III. 

Apart from the relations existing between the quantities of commercial 
nitrogenous fertilisers on the one hand and those of raw sugar and cotton on the 
other there also exists a far reaching interdependence as to prices. 

So long as we are concerned with production costs, it may be asked whe^ 
ther the increasing production of nitrogenous fertilisers has been a consequence 
of the increasing demand, or whether the increasing demand has resulted from 
the fresh possibilities of production brought about by the increased output of 
nitrogenous fertilisers; when however it is a question of prices it is clear that the 
prices of products have influenced the prices of the means of production. 

For the period from 1S51-55 to 1906-10, Table III shows a very similar deve¬ 
lopment of cotton prices in America (column 3) and of raw sugar in Magdeburg 
(column 2) on the one hand, and on the other of nitrate of soda (according to in¬ 
formation coming from Hamburg) (column i). Up to igo6-io nitrate of soda 
was the most important nitrogenous fertiliser in tbe world. 

The price of nitrate of soda at Hamburg declined from the high average 
price of 23.54 niarks per 50 kg. for the years 1S51-55 to 7.51 marks per 
50 kg. as the average of tbe years 1896-1900. Over the same period the 
prices of raw sugar fell from 45.34 marks for 100 kg. for 1851-55 to 21.26 
marks (Magdeburg quotations) per 100 kg. for 1S96-1900, and in the same 
way the American cotton prices diminished from 10.44 cents per lb. for 
1S51-55 to 7.28 cents per lb. for 1S96-1900. On the other hand it may be noted 
that the rise in the price of cotton from its lowest point in 1896-1900 with 7.28 
cents per lb. to 11.30 cents per lb. as the average of the 3"ears 1906-1910 corres¬ 
ponds with a rise in prices of sodium nitrate from 7,51 marks per 50 kg, to 10.02 
marks per 50 kg., while over the same period the price of raw sugar in Germany 
(Magdeburg quotations) slowly dropped, viz. from 21.26 marks to-19.98 marks 
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per loo kg. Tlie price of raw sugar in fact touched lowest level in 1901-1905 
when this product was worth 18.94 marks the 100 kg.; in 1906-10 it went up to 
19.98 as stated. This price thus really follows the same curve as that of 
sodium nitrate or cotton. 

In the eighties a formidable competitor to sodium nitrate made its appearance, 
ammonium sulphate. If attention is given to the price movements of this ni¬ 
trogenous fertiliser (column 8) it will be seen that they follow very closely those 
of the prices of raw sugar or cotton, as well as those of sodium nitrate. 

It must be further noted that it is not the raw sugar price in general which 
exercises a decisive influence on the prices of nitrogenous fertiliser but that it 
is the price of the raw sugar of the leading European sugar-growing countries, 
and in the first instance, the prices ruling in Germany at Magdeburg (column 2} 
and in Austria at Aussig (column 7). 

In Table III the fluctuations in the prices of raw sugar in Germany, Austria 
and United States (Ne^w York) are compared with the price movements of so¬ 
dium nitrate. From this comparison it will be seen that the German and Au¬ 
strian prices of raw sugar show the same variations as do the prices of sodium 
nitrate w’hile the prices of American sugar are noticeably more independent. 
From 1896-1900 to 1906-10 one of the periods of rising price for sodium nitrate, 
the price of American sugar, on the other hand, declined, and the same contrary 
tendency mQ.y be noted over 20 r^ears, i. c., from 1891 to 1910. The price of 
French sugar has shown the same variations as that of German and Austrian 
and has done so over 15 years. It is not then the prices of raw sugar in general 
that have exercised an influence on the course of the prices of sodium nitrate, 
but in the first place the prices of German and x\ustrian sugar, perhaps also of 
French sugar, next to the price of American cotton. 

In Table III the price of wheat in Germany is also shown in its course since 
1S61-65, so as to examine how far it has an influence on sodium nitrate prices. 
It is a striking fact that in these fifty 3"ears the course of the price movements of 
wheat and sodium nitrate has been similar. It may be admitted however that 
wheat prices in Germany have not had the same decisive influence as the raw sugar 
prices on prices of this fertiliser. It may be taken as certain, none the less, that 
wheat prices iu Germany have had some influence, though how definite it is not 
easy to say, on prices of sodium nitrate, since over that period Germany was 
the largest consumer of sodium nitrate among the countries, and moreover the 
wheat areas in German}’- undoubtedly received large applications of this fertiliser 
as good yields could only be so obtained. The predominant influence on the 
prices of sodium nitrate, however, over the period 1S96-1900 to 1906-10 is that 
of American cotton prices. 

The price of ammonium sulphate, which from 1881-85 1896-1900 had to 

follow the severe decline in sodium nitrate prices caused by the collapse of cotton 
and raw sugar prices, and which in 1S95-99 touched its lowest pre-war level of 90 
marks per 100 kg per cent, has no important influence on the German market 
of nitrogenous fertilisers. On the contrary in order to retain a market prices of 
this product had to follow those of sodium nitrate. At the present day the 
|K)sitioa is much the same; ammonium sulphate is simply a by-product of gas 
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and coke factories, and since the actual price of production cannot readily be 
calculated the easiest method for the factories is to follow the prices of sodium 
nitrate when disposing of the product. 

To sum up, it may be said of the period of development up to 1910 that the 
prices of nitrate of soda depended on the prices of German, Austrian and French 
raw sugar and on those of American cotton, and that this twofold dependence 
has persisted up to recent 3’ears, in spite of the increase in the European output 
of nitrogenous materials and especially of sulphate of ammonia. This latter product 
is undoubtedly much utilised in sugar beet cultivation, and its consumption is 
thereby closely dependent on the extent of the areas under sugar beet. It may 
also be noted that the synthetic nitrogenous manures, calcium nitrate (Norwegian 
salpetre), calcium cyanamide {Kalkstickstoff), were not formerly of any great impor¬ 
tance on the world nitrogen market. As will appear from the following section, 
in consequence of the striking development of the synthetic manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia and of various salpetres, especially those produced by 
the Haber-Bosch catal3i:ic process. The earlier s\Tithetic manures have not 
achieved that place in the world market that was at first perhaps expected 
for them. 

If prices of products have exercised a dominating influence on the prices of 
means of production, they must necessarih^ also have influenced the consumption 
of these. In place of the data relating to pre-war consumption of commercial 
fertilisers which unfortunate!}^ are not available, the imports of sodium nitrate 
into the principal countries will be discussed here in relation to the price m.ov- 
ements of cotton and beet sugar. In Table IV there are shown in juxtaposition 
for the period 1S95 to 1913 the prices of raw sugar in German}” and the excess 
imports of sodium nitrate into Germany, and also the average prices for Amer¬ 
ican cotton and the imports of sodium nitrate into the United States. 

On comparing the Magdeburg price of raw sugar and the excess imports of 
Chile nitrate of soda into Germany the dependence of this latter on the former is 
particularly clear in 1902, when with the fall of the raw sugar price from 19.i 
marks in rgoi per quintal to 15.3 marks in 1902 there corresponded a decline 
in the excess import of nitrate of soda from 506,000 to 452,000 tons. The low 
sugar prices of the wellknown crisis years 1906 and 1907 had no effect on the 
import of the fertiliser into Germany, but on the other hand the fall of the sugar 
price in 1912 from 24.6 marks per quintal to 1S.5 marks in 1913 did correspond 
with a decline in the excess imports of nitrate of soda from 785,000 to 747,000 
tons. The correspondence occurred also in the nineties, the price fall in sugar 
from 22.1 marks in 1896 to 19.4 marks in 1S97 was reflected in a decline in 
nitrate of soda excess imports in the following year, viz,, from 454,000 tons in 1897 
to 412,000 tons in 1S9S, This difference in time may be due to various causes, 
but does not invalidate the conclusion. 

Unmistakeable too is the connection between the prices for American cotton 
and the import of Chile nitrate of soda into the United States of America. The 
price fall in average prices of American cotton from 7.3 cents per lb. in 1896 to 
5.6 cents per lb. in 1897 is in correspondence mth the decline in nitrate of soda 
imports from 128,000 tons in 1S96 to 83,000 tons in 1897; the price fall from 1900 
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with 9.3 cents per lb. to 1901 with 8.1 cents per lb. is one 3’ear behind a decline in 
Chile nitrate of soda imports from 204,000 tons in 1901 to 181,000 in 1902. Then 
followed a sharp rise in American cotton prices from .8.2 cents per lb. in 1902 to 

12.2 cents in 1903 and wdth it an increase in the import of nitrate of soda into 
the United States from 181,000 tons in 1902 to 252,000 tons in 1903. There was 
clearly a similar movement in the 3"ears 1909 and 1910. In 1909 an import of 
Chile nitrate of soda of 329,000 tons corresponds to an American cotton price of 

9.2 cents per lb., in 1910 with a cotton price of 14.3 cents there wms an import 
of 538,000 tons of nitrate of soda. From 1911 to 1912 the American cotton price 
fell from 14,0 to 9.6 cents per lb., and the nitrate of soda import similarly from 
526,000 to 476,000 tons, while the rise of the American cotton price from 9.6 cents 
in 1912 to II.5 cents in 1913 is accompanied by an increased import of nitrate 
of soda from 476,000 to 574,000 tons. 


Tabi^B IV. 


Years 

I 

Raw sugar 
price 

at Magdeburg 
100 kg-“mark 

i i 

2 

Germany excess 
import of Chile 

1 nitrate of soda 

1 1000 m. tons 

i 

3 

XT. S. A. 
Average price 
of cotton 
cents per lb. 

4 

Import of Chile 
nitrate of soda 
into U. S. A. 
in 1000 m. tons 

1S95. 

19-9 

446 

8.2 

125 

1S96. 

22.1 

440 1 

7-3 

128 

1897. 

19.4 

454 

5-6 

83 

1S98. 

20.8 

412 

. 4-9 

125 

1899. 

21.8 

513 

9-3 

123 

1900. 

22.2 

470 

9.3 

' 1S4 

IQOI. 

I9.I 

i 506 

8.1 

204 

1902. 

15.3 

452 

‘8.2 

181 

1903. 

18.0 

1 450 

12.2 

252 

3904. 

19,9 

1 4S5 

8.7 

281 

3905-. 

22.4 

1 520 

10.9 

273 

1906.. . 

16.7 

571 

10.0 i 

374 

3907. 

16.8 

568 

31.5 1 

332 

2:908 , ... 

20.6 

601 

31*5 

324 

1909 . 

21,2 ' 

637 

9.2 i 

329 

1910. 

24.6 

723. 

34-3 i 

53S 

iqil. 

25.2 

703 

34.0 

528 

1912. 

24.6 

785 

9.6 

476 

3913. 

1S.5 

747 

31.5 

574 


The raw sugar prices in Germany and the cotton prices in the United States 
have accordingly had in these countries an unmistakeable influence on the import 
of Chile nitrate of soda, which in the period under review was still the most impor¬ 
tant nitrogenous marure in the world. 

Unfortunately the lacunae in the available statistical material make it impos¬ 
sible to stud3^ the price relations with a view to obtaining even clearer evidence of 
these interactions. This however has proved to be practicable, as shown in Sec¬ 
tion V, for the period from 191S-1932. 


Ec. I Ingl. 
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IV. 

In this article the year 1910 has been taken as the turning point in the struc¬ 
ture of the world supply in nitrogenous substances, since it was at about that 
date that a complete transformation came about in the world market for these 
materials. Up to the time when the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia was 
first undertaken, about 1880, Chile nitrate of soda, almost the sole form of nit¬ 
rogen known, was predominant on the world market; and even after the appear¬ 
ance of the competitor up to 1910 Chile nitrate of soda was the most important 
and the most in demand of the nitrogenous fertilisers on the world m.arket. 

Another competitor which Was to prove so serious a rival to this nitrate 
was already actually on the field. This was the synthetic manufacture of nit¬ 
rogen, the utilisation of the practically inexhaustible stores of nitrogen present 
in the atmosphere. 

The technique of this discovery was based on the natural phenomenon, known 
for some long time past, that the action of the electrical charges of the atmos¬ 
phere is to transform the nitrogen of the atmosphere into nitric oxide which 
is washed by the rain out of the air, precipitated on to the earth, and there en¬ 
tering into chemical combinations with water, or more precisely with hydrogen, 
becomes transformed into nitrogen compounds which form plant nutrients. It 
is this principle that forms the basis of the Caro process of manufacture of cal¬ 
cium cyanamide as Well as of the Norwegian process of manufacture of calcium 
nitrate, although in practice some important modifications have been intro¬ 
duced into the processes. In all of these ver}" large quantities of electrical power 
are required, so that factories could only be erected for the purpose in local¬ 
ities where electric power was available at low cost, as is markedly the case 
in Norway, and also in Germany, Italy and other countries in certain 
districts. 

It was the world war, disintegrating as it did the structure of the world 
economic system as heretofore existing, which had the decisive influence on 
the form taken by the demand for nitrogen from that time onwards. For the 
Central European powers which up to the declaration of war had covered their 
nitrogen requirements for the most part in the form of sodium nitrate, the nitrogen 
question became a vital one, since along with the large demand for nitrogen 
for the national intensive agriculture there arose suddenly the pressing needs 
for the army. There were no obvious possibilities of increasing the production 
of nitrogen, and in particular of nitric acid at high concentration. For various 
reasons since the beginning of the war there was a decline in the output of gas 
and coke works, which turn out ammonia water as a b^^-product. Hence it Was 
impossible to count on s.ny additional production in that direction. It was 
calculated that in Germany after the declaration of war the nitrogen supplies 
together with the anticipated production might cover the greatly increased 
requirements up to about the beginning of 1917 but that from that date a short¬ 
age must occur. It thus became essential to initiate, new plants for nitrogen 
production, and there was some hesitation as to the method to be adopted* 
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the choice fell on the Haber-Bosch method which was rJready known 
but not widely used, and it thus became practicable, with the help of a metallic 
catalyser, to transform into ammonia, or nitrate of soda compounds, the atmoS' 
pheric nitrogen of which a virtually inexhaustible suppty is available. 


Changes in the Structure of the World Production of Nitrogen since igio. 


0/ Synthetic 
nitrogen 


Nitrogen as 
secondary product 


Nitrate of soda 
or Chile salpctre 



A grant from the State was made and the world renowned Beuna factory 
was erected, at Merseburg in Central Germany, where fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen is carried out by the Haber-Bosch process. 

It remains to describe what has occurred on the world nitrogen market 
from 1910 up to 1933. As shown by the graph, in the course of these twenty 
years a complete transformation has taken place in the world supply of 
nitrogen. 

In 1910 Chile salpetre or nitrate of soda occupied about two thirds of the 
world market in nitrogenous substances, whereas in 1932-33 it had become no 
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longer of any great importance, its proportion measured in pure nitrogen amount¬ 
ing to not'more than 4.4 per cent, of all material marketed. It was the war 
“which gave the first impulse to this development, but this was onl}' the beginning 
‘of the movement; it was not till 1922 and 1923 that the situation showed a rad¬ 
ical change, when the synthetic fixation of nitrogen forged ahead not only as 
compared with nitrate of soda but also as compared with the nitrogen supplies 
from by-products, and reduced these two original sources of nitrogen to unim,- 
portance. In 1932 the world production of nitrogen was composed as follows: 
S3 per cent, the synthetic manufacture, mainly b^^ the Haber-Bosch process, 
12.6 per cent, ammonia obtained as a b^-product of the coke and gas factories 
and only 4.4 per cent, of nitrate of soda. 

This transformation on the world nitrogen market has, apart from the change 
in the predominant form of the commodity, a great importance for world econ¬ 
omy, since Europe, and in particular Germany, one of the largest consumers 
in Europe of nitrogen, Was thereb^^ rendered independent of the supply from 
South America, or rather from Chile, and thus the world market which previously 
was fairly homogeneous was divided into two groups of interests, opposed to 
each other and with marked interactious. A great rivalry ensued, in particular 
between Chile salpetre or nitrate of soda and s^mthetic nitrate in which the lat¬ 
ter gained the day and in spite of the agreement reached between the groups 
of interests there remained to the Chilean nitrate of soda, once the only impor¬ 
tant form, only a quite humble place on the world market. 

The competition is in fact mainly a price rivalry. In the following section, ’ 
an account will be given in detail of this contest between the original sodium 
nitrate and synthetic nitrate, or ammonium sulphate, and an examination will 
be made of the relations of the competing fertilisers to the products of arable 
cultivation for which these fertilisers are required. 

Curt Kappsti;in, 

[to be continued) 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN AUSTRIA 

§ I. — Agrarian and economic dkvbeopment in Austria. 

In order to make clear the present situation of agricultural co-operation in 
the Austrian Republic it ma^^ not be out of place to give briefly and in general 
outline some account of the economic and agrarian development of post-war 
Austria and to sketch the economic and social surroundings of the activities of 
the co-operative undertakings. 

In the first place it should be noted that the economic structure of the new 
Austria has undergone marked changes. Whereas before the war, when the 
country was an integral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the industrial 
production formed the larger proportion, 60 to 65 per cent., of the national 
income, agricultural production representing one third only, in recent years 
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the share of agriculture in the aggregate national income, amounting to some 
9,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 schilling, has increased to the extent of for¬ 
ming half, or some 5,000,000,000 schilling. In consequence the agricultural 
character of the country is now more pronounced than formerly. 

Before the war in exchange for industrial products Austria depended for 
the necessary supplies of agricultural products on the territorial area of the 
monarchy, cereals from Hungary, sugar from Bohemia, Moravia, etc. The post¬ 
war change was a radical one. In respect of the all important manufacturing 
industry, Austria lost her former markets, viz,y the neighbouring countries,, 
which now were planning the building up of their own manufactures and the 
creation of a complete and self sufficing national economy. 

In the report submitted by Austria to the International Economic Confer¬ 
ence of 1927 the following statement is made: “ Austria can obtain raw materials 
only with the utmost difficulty and in quantities that are inadequate. Agricul¬ 
ture has greatly suffered from the effects of the war. In addition the unfavour¬ 
able position as to supplies has made it necessary to maintain in force the restric¬ 
tive measures introduced during the war (maximum prices, food rationing, etc.), 
measures which by their very nature exercise an unfavourable influence on pro¬ 
duction. Moreover, the neighbouring States .are isolated from each other by 
prohibitions of imports and exports scarcely mitigated in any way or only by 
quota agreements of the most complicated kind and frequently unsatisfactory". 

The traditional economic life, the very setting of the country, disappeared, 
and the newly formed Danubian Republic could find its fresh , economic 
orientation only by degrees and at the cost of suffering. 

The decline in industrial production in Austria was rendered more acute 
by the world economic crisis, so that, taking the industrial production of 
1928 = 100, the index-numbers for the following years become: 1929, 103; 1930, 
87; 1931, 76; 1932, 66 {World Economic Survey, Eeague of Nations, 1932-33, p. 84). 
Passing on from this formal representation of the decline in industrial activity, 
we come, as a concrete illustration of the changes in the internal structure of the 
national economy, to the very considerable reduction in the total number of 
cotton spindles in the last few years. As is well known, the textile industry,, 
after those of iron and metal working and paper making, forms one of the most 
important branches of the industrial production of Austria. It still employs 
at the present time about 75,000 persons. 


Number of spindles on i February, 

1927.. 102 per cent, of the total of 1924 

1930.. 87 » » )) , 1927 

1,533. 84 ' » )) » . 1930 

(Prof. John CoNDniFFE “ Die Industrialisierung der wirtschaftlich ru<^kstan- 
digen Bander Weltwirtschaftsarchiv 1933, Heft 2, Bd. 37, p. 347). This in¬ 
dicates a continuous shrinkage of the cotton industry. ' 
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The unemployment figures, according to the unemployment insurance sta¬ 
tistics, are very significant in this connection. They reached on 31 October 
1934 a total of 331,994 persons, among whom the number of those coming from 
agriculture, forestry and market gardening amounted to 6,042. 

At the same time industry declined, agriculture received an increased 
impetus, as appears from the following figures (in tons): 


Agricultural Products j 

1922 

T933 

Index- 

number 

Wheat .. 

201,988 

397.770 

196.93 

Rye. 

345,170 

686,960 

199.02 

Barley. 

121,909 

332.929 

273.10 

Oats. 

^265.866 

502,778 

189. II 

Maize. 

8S.3I9 

136.592 

154.67 

Potatoes. 

1,398,286 

2,354.938 

168.42 

Sugarbeets. 

172,828 

1,067,493 

617.66 

Milk (litres). 

480,000,000 

{1919) 

2,800,000,000 

583-34 


In respect of production of cereals rye production has shown the most 
increase. Prom 1922, the year in which Burgenland was incorporated in the 
present territory of Austria, to 1933, the production of rye doubled itself. Rye 
has always formed the principal breadstuff cereal of the Austrian population 
A nearly similar increase was attained by wheat production. A very marked 
increase will be noted in the production of milk and in that of sugar beet, 
the former being nearly and the latter more than sextupled. 

The average ^deld per hectare in 19x3 was exceeded for almost all agricultu¬ 
ral products, or at least nearly regained, as the following table shows (quin¬ 
tals per hectare): 



Winter | 
wheat 

i Rye 

1 ■ 

Barley 

(spring) 

Oats 

IN'Iaiize 

Beetroot 

Potatoes 

(late 

varieties) 

1913. 

14.8 

14-7 

13.9 

135 

16.3 

241.6 

91.I 

1931. 

14.3 1 

12.9 

12.9 

10.6 

20,6 

229.0 

148.6 

1932 . 

15-3 j 

16.0 

16.0 

12.7 

19.8 

239.0 

138.8 

X 933 . 

iS.i 

17-7 

19.5 

16,4 

21.3 

229.6 

120.6 


In 1933-34 it proved possible to cover by the national production the total 
demand, human and animal, for rye up to 98.71 per cent. a‘s compared with 
78.99 per cent, in 1928-29; for oats 95.98 per cent, was covered as compared 
with 82.97 per dent, in 1928-29; for potatoes the demand could be almost covered 
by the national production, up to 98.79 per cent., while for barley the percentage 
covered was 72.39. Austria completely met its own requirements in sugarbeet 
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by its own production, whereas immediately after the war the proportion 
covered was 6 per cent. only. It has proved possible to meet requirements 
in wheat by more than half, or 55-^4 cent. On the other hand in 1933-34 
only about one fifth (20.05 per cent.) of the maize requirements were met, while 
in 1928-29 a percentage of 43.21 had been reached. 

Austria now even exports some of her agricultural products, especially dairy 
products, whereas in the first post-war years milk had to be imported from 
abroad to supply the needs of children and sick persons. 

In this way it has been possible to reduce the adverse trade balance which 
in 1931 stood at 867,680,000 schilling, in 1932 at 613,200,000 and in 1933 at 
375,800,000 schilling. The adverse balance subsequently fell from the first 
half of 1933 to the first half of 1934 from 198,2400,000 to 153,900,000 schil¬ 
ling. It is true however that at the same time the total foreign trade turnover 
which reflects the world trade in its present state of collapse underwent a further 
decline. The value of imports fell from 2,208,234,000 schilling in 1931 to 
1,191,300,000 in 1933 and that of exports from 1,340,554,000 to 815,500,000 
schillings in the corresponding years. In comparison with the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy where in 1912 the export quota per head of population 
was 93 schilling, in the new Austria this quota in 1929 was 342 schilling, and 
125 schilling in 1933. In consequence, even in this year of crisis it was still 
34 per cent, higher than it had been under the former monarchy. Among the 
States which formerly constituted the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, Austria is 
the one which, both from the point of view of the per capita export as from 
that of the quota per area (10 schilling per square kilometre in 1933) has the 
largest export. 

As regards the social structure of the population in 1934, out of a total 
population of 6,739,062 persons rather more than one fourth, or 1,861,856 per¬ 
sons, were to be found in the Federal capital. If Vienna be left out of account, 
however, Austria may be regarded simply as an agricultural country. The 
agricultural population does not form more than about 30 per cent, of the 
whole population, but taking the corresponding figures for the different pro¬ 
vinces of the Federation it appears that apart from Vienna and Voralberg more 
than half of the population of any province is agricultural. In Tower Austria 
the proportion exceeds 60 per cent., in Burgenland 75 per cent., etc. This is 
clear proof of the considerable importance of agriculture for the greater part 
of Austria. 

As regards the system of tenure of agricultural land in Austria, which is 
a decisive element in the development of agricultural co-operation, the position 
in accordance with the farm census of 14 January 1930 appears below. 

In the distribution of agricultural lands it is noticeable that the class of 
large farms of 100 hectares and over constitutes, numerically, 1.4 per cent, only 
of the total number of farms, but that in area these farms constitute nearly half, 
46.7 per cent. But the fact must be taken into account that out of the total 
area of these farm estates, 3,489,557 hectares, more than 3,000,000 hectares 
consist of forests, alpine pastures and unproductive lands. In consequence 
the cultivated land of large estates occupies at the present time only some 5 
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Size*classes_ 

Number of farms 

Total area 

ha. 

Fatm^ holdings consisting of parcels 
of less than.’. . 

cy. _11_- 

2 ha. 

118,783 (27.4 %) 

II 1.393 (i -5 %) 

0/ V 


Mediuni-sized.*. 

. . , . 1 5-10 

» 


%) 

544.987 ^ 

(21 

%) 


\ 10-20 

» 

73.446 s 


1,058,550 ) 

Large farm holdings . . . 

( 20-50 

. . . . 

» 

52.783 ( 

1 

■ (14-1 

> 

%) 

1.541.423 ^ 

(27-5 

%) 

{ 50-100 

)) 

8,290 \ 

556,921 i 


j 100-200 

» 

3,194 ’ 

1 


444,957 j 



Large estates. 

) 200-500 

» 

1.7281 

1 

^ ( 1-4 

%) 

527.145 ( 

(46.7 

%) 

j 500-1000 


536 1 

1 

■ 373.851 [ 




1 Over 1000 

» 

562 ; 

1 


2,143,604 / 




Total . . . 

ha. 

433.360 

7,628,467 


to 6 per cent, of the total area. Latifundia in the true sense of the word 
have no existence in Austria. 

The holdings consisting of separate parcels and the small holdings are the 
most numerous, amounting to 50 per cent, numerically and representing 5.8 
per cent, of the total area; the medium-sized peasant holdings of 5 to 20 hec¬ 
tares constitute 34.5 per cent, of the total number of farms with an area repre¬ 
senting 21 per cent, of the total area, while the figures for the large farm holdings ■ 
are 14.1 per cent, numerically and 27.5 per cent, in area. The post-war agra¬ 
rian reform, which has been carried out in Austria as elsewhere less for economic 
than for social reasons, has resulted in a small increase in the number of small 
holdings and has somewhat redressed the balance of the distribution of ownership 
of agricultural land. 

In view of the importance of agricultural co-operation for the carrying out 
of the agrarian reform in Austria and for the establishment of the new farm 
settlers, it was enacted that under certain conditions co-operative societies 
may acquire pa:rts of a farm for the purposes of undertaking land settlement, 
even if the owner of the farm does not apply for expropriation and provided that 
such part is not essential to the systematic farming of the whole. The co-opera¬ 
tive societies may further present an application for the purchase of any peasant 
holdings which have been completely incorporated in large estates. '' 

It can be taken as an accepted fact that, in an economic structure of agri¬ 
culture in which the small size classes preponderate, co-operation will have, ce¬ 
teris paribus, more opportunities of development. Striking instances of this ■ occur 
in Switzerland, Denmark, etc., where, with a farm structure in which the small 
and medium-sized holdings predominate, there has been a very vigorous deve¬ 
lopment of co-operation to the point of serving as a model for other countries. 
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By means of the social bond which unites the peasant farming population the 
small holding seeks in co-operation the most appropriate means for compensa¬ 
ting its own economic insufficiency and bringing its own productive capacity'* 
up to the level of that of the large estates. 

The above is a brief sketch of the economic and agrarian characteristics of 
Austrian national economy and will serve as a basis for the account it is proposed 
to give of the development of agricultural co-operation. 

§ 2. — ThK IvEGAn BASIS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATIONS. 

In Austria the idea of the voluntaiy banding together of farming forces, 
by themselves economically weak, for the protection of their common inter¬ 
ests could take definite shape only in the second half of the XIXth century, in 
other words, only after the emancipation of the peasants under the Austrian 
Empire. Although the system of land tenure differed markedly in the different 
Crown lands, and although the legal position of the peasants varied from 
one province to another, it may generally be stated that the definitive regu¬ 
lation of the feudal relationship of serfdom was not introduced till the law of 
7 September 1848. The peasant population were then freed and thereby the 
barriers to the organisation of the farming system were removed. The dues in 
kind as a component part of the whole feudal system of land tenure were abol¬ 
ished and a money economy prevailed increasingly in the country. The new 
regulation of economic activity, although in the first instance mainly directed 
on the town and urban economic organisations, took shape in Austria in the 
promulgation of the commercial law of 1856 and of the law on the associations 
of 1867. These two laws subsequently became the authority for the legal 
management of agricultural unions and co-operative societies, which began to 
be formed here and there. 

It was the European crisis of the years from 1870 to 1880, and in parti¬ 
cular the disastrous season of 1873 for Austria, which led to the systematic for¬ 
mation of co-operative societies with a view to making it possible to meet to 
some extent the credit requirements of the peasants. In this year the law on 
co-operative societies was promulgated. The legal structure of present-day 
agricultural co-operation finds its main basis in the principles of the law on 
co-operative societies enacted at that time in the Danubian monarchy. In 
spite of the political revolutions and territorial changes of the new Austria the 
law on co-operative societies, as also that on share companies, which regulates 
the most important form of collective enterprises in the national economy, has 
not been altered in essentials, since the objectives, of the co-operative societies, 
as also the means by which they attain these ends, have remained the same, as 
well as the economic organisation of the country as a whole. 

The leading principles of the law are as follows. Taking as basis the defini¬ 
tion of co-operative societies in the German law on co-operation of 1867, the 
co-operative society is defined as an association with unlimited membership, 
which endeavours to further the economic activity of its members by means 
of a joint business management or by the provision of credit^ such associations 
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being known as Erwerhs- und WiHschaftsgenossenschaften. These three charac¬ 
teristics, in the sense of the law, determine the distinctive nature of co-operative 
undertakings. The first feature, the unlimited membership, distinguishes them 
from the share companies, where, ais is well known, the number of members is 
fixed by that of the shares issued, each member having only one vote inde¬ 
pendently of the number of shares held. The co-operative society does not constit¬ 
ute in the first instance an amalgamation of capital but a grouping of persons, 
the variable number of members necessarily involving fluctuation in the funds 
of the society. 

In the second place the co-operative society must have an economic purpose; 
it may be a loan society, or may take the form of an association for purchase 
or storage of raw materials; it may function as a co-operative society of pro¬ 
duction, for distribution, housing, etc. Its objects should not be primarily those 
of social policy or general education, but should be merely the protection of 
the interests or the encouragement of the activity of its members who are at 
one and the same time the owners of the co-operative undertaking and its cust¬ 
omers, diflering in this respect from trading enterprises which work for third 
parties. None the less, in practice, it may be noted that it is frequently advis¬ 
able in order to obtain a higher output to bring into the undertaking persons 
who are not members. Finally the management of the societies must be 
carried on jointly, which constitutes the essence and the object of all co-oper¬ 
ative activity. 

The organs of the co-operative society include: the general meeting, the 
legislative body of the society, which may be summoned if one-tenth of the 
members so desire, the Executive Committee and the management council. The 
Committee is empowered by the general meeting to manage the affairs of 
the society, and represents it in court and elsewhere. The competence of 
the Committee in the representation of thio society extends to all the business 
for which, in accordance with the civil law in force, there must be a special power 
granted in accordance with the nature of the business (§ i8). The Committee 
is expected to publish, at latest within the first six months of each financial 
year, a balance sheet for the past year. By the law relating to co-operation there 
may be attached to the Committee a management council chosen from among 
the members of the society, excluding the members of the Committee, This 
body, which is not subordinate to the Committee but acts in coordination with 
it, supervises the conduct of business in all branches of the administration, 
audits the accounts and the balance sheets and reports yearly to the general 
meeting. 

The foundation and liquidation of co-operative societies as voluntary under¬ 
takings of a private character is entirely at the option of the society. The foun¬ 
dation may come about by the grouping of at least seven persons in accordance 
with the provisions of the German, English, French, Swiss and Belgian laws 
on the co-operative societies. The society becomes a corporate body only after 
registration {§ 8). Before registration, the co-operative society does not exist 
as such and cannot in consequence under its signature claim rights or make 
contracts, or appear in court. The register of co-operative societies is kept 
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by each commercial court. In the register are entered all prescribed parti¬ 
culars, such as the trading name of the society, the Committee and its compos¬ 
ition, the components of the capital, etc. The liquidation of the co-operative 
society may be decided by a majority of at least two-thirds of the votes. 
It happens only rarely that a society is dissolved by the administrative author¬ 
ities, although they have the right to suppress societies that have exceeded 
the legal limits of their competence. 

As regards liability of the society, which represents the basis of its credit 
capacity, the societies may be formed either with unlimited or with limited 
liability. Every member of a limited liability society is liable, in the event of 
failure or liquidation of the society, for its engagements - in so far as no higher 
liability has been established by the rules of the society- not merely with his 
shares, but also by a supplementary^ sum as fixed by the rules. The members 
of a society with unlimited liability are jointly and severally liable for all the 
engagements of the society, in so far as the assets do not cover the engagements 
in the event of liquidation or failure. The private creditors of a member are 
not authorised to claim in satisfaction of their demands effects, or credits, form¬ 
ing part of the property of the co-operative society. As regards the creditor 
more security is naturally offered by the unlimited liability of the society. 
It must however be observed that on the other hand it is the introduction 
of the legal form of limited liability which has enabled the co-operative societies 
to develop so rapidly. It is only since its introduction that the appropriate 
juridical form was created for all these societies which are dependent only to 
a very small extent on foreign capital. The general tendency in the foundation 
of co-operative societies is now in favour of an increased application of limited 
liability. The unlimited liability form is disappearing, except as the legal basis 
of co-operative credit societies. 

During the war, when in some regions the collapse of many co-operative 
societies had to be reckoned with, new provisions were enacted, on 21 March 
1918, on the procedure to be followed in case of failure of a co-operative society. 
Inter alia, there was introduced unlimited liability to make supplementary 
payments. With this kind of liability, if the shares were not adequate to the 
covering of the losses, the members were expected to make supplementary 
payments up to the full total of the liabilities in proportion to the shares 
held by them. The estimate of the contributions to be paid must be submitted 
to the bankruptcy court. For the creditor this form of liability is less favour¬ 
able as he cannot make good his claims on the whole of an individual member’s 
property. Possibly the adoption of this form was solely the result of the special 
war conditions, or possibly the long drawn out procedure in the case of failures 
made it unpopular; in any case the form has not been so far widely adopted 
in Austria. Even in Germany, the country where it was first employed, it applies 
only to about 0.3 per cent, of the total number of agricultural co-operative 
societies. The amending law of 14 July 1920 again introduced into Austria 
what were known as co-operative societies without guarantee, but only fbr 
consumers' societies. In practice these have almost no importance at the pre¬ 
sent time. 
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Out of all the urban and rural co-operative societies registered at the begin¬ 
ning of 1932, numbering 5,738 in all, 1,800 were Raiffeisen banks, all with unlim¬ 
ited liability; 1,986 were agricultural co-operative societies, including 1,975 
with limited and 13 only with unlimited liability [viz., 9 in the Vorarlberg, two 
in the Tyrol, one in Upper Austria and one in Carinthia), and 290 were consumers" 
societies, including 279 with limited and ii with unlimited liability, viz., four 
in Upper Austria, four in the Vorarlberg and one in Tower Austria, one in Salz¬ 
burg and one in Styria [Statistisches Handbitch fiir die Republik Oesterreich„ 
Wien 1933, p. no). 

§ 3. — PRINClPIyKS OF THE AUDIT OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

At the time of the enactment of the law on co-operative societies, the move¬ 
ment was still in its early stages. Before any conclusions could be drawn as 
to the means for ensuring by legislation a successful development of this new ' 
form of rural association, it was essential that many aspects of co-operative ac¬ 
tivity should become clear in practice. Among these were in the first place 
the legal audit of the societies, the control of their activity, in accordance 
with their rules and legal prescriptions. The enactment of a law on the audit 
did not take place till 30 years after that of the law on co-operative societies, 
viz.,0X1 10 May 1903, although naturally in the meantime the voluntary audit 
of the societies’ accounts was carried out by the federations. The law however 
transformed this optional audit into a biennial compulsory audit. 

it was due to the co-operative societies themselves that this audit was in¬ 
troduced, although the obligatory character imposed certain restrictions on them. 
Thus in the Report presented by Dr. Tekusch, Director of the Central Federation 
of Co-operative Societies, to the International Congress of Agriculture held at 
Prague in June 1931, the following statement appears: Since for some time past 
many co-operative societies have voluntarily combined to form groups, to which 
they have entrusted of their own accord the audit operations prescribed by 
the measure proposed, this law may be said to have been in same degree antici¬ 
pated by the societies. The parties concerned had recognised the necessity 
for modifying the principle of almost unlimited autonomy on which was based 
the legislation relating to the societies known as Erwerhs- und Wirtschafts- 
genossenschaften {Co-opexstive Industrial and Economic Societies), and their 
efforts were concentrated in this direction. The fact that those in charge 
of the administration were not always equal to their task, that their carelessness, 
or that of the members, frequently amounted to indifference, and that it even 
happened that the co-operative bodies became guilty of malversation, all this 
resulted, in certain cases, in disasters that were bound to bring discredit on the 
principles of autonomy. It was accordingly essential to remedy these draw¬ 
backs by the institution of the audit service, the more easy to effect as the 
audit system is in complete harmony with the principle of self-government. 
These remarks throw light on the reasons which induced tlie co-operative socie¬ 
ties to supervise more closely co-operative activity and to safeguard it against 
excess and abuses. 



In virtue of the legal prescriptions relating to the audit, every federation 
of co-operative societies constituted in accordance with the legal provisions is 
empowered to appoint an auditor for the agricultural co-operative societies which 
are affiliated to the federation. To acquire the right to exercise this power 
the auditing federation must: i. be registered as an association in accordance 
with the law of 1873 on co-operative societies; 2. have as its object the audit 
of the co-operative societies affiliated to it; 3. include at least as a rule 50 co-op¬ 
erative or other societies. A smaller number is allowed only when the feder¬ 
ation in question includes all the co-operative societies of a province or at least 
all the co-operative societies in existence in the province with similar economic 
objects. 

The audit is frequentl}^ carried out hy the State itself, especially when the 
co-operative societies are subsidised by the State or by the province or where 
loans without interest have been made to newly formed societies. This is 
expressly stated in article 14 of the law on audit. It is in this way that the 
legal audit is still made to-day in Lower Austria, Upper Austria, and Salzburg, 
and in Vorarlberg it was also carried out by the organisations of the province 
in question up to i July 1933. vSince that date the Federation of agricultural 
co-operative societies in Vorarlberg has been placed under the legal audit of the 
Oeneral Federation of agricultural co-operative societies in Austria. In Lower 
Austria the Government audit is entnisted to the important representative body 
of the Lower Austrian Chamber of Agriculture, the influence of which on the dev¬ 
elopment and progress of agriculture in general and on the development of 
co-operation in Austria is very considerable. In the other provinces, viz., Bur- 
genland, Carinthia, Styria and the Tyrol, the legal audit has been for a long period 
carried out by special co-operative auditing associations. In these provinces, 
where the Government of the province lays no claim to carry out the audit, 
the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Austria 
{Allgemeiner Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften in Oesierreich 
constitutes the organ for legal audit of these federations of the provinces in 
virtue of a decree of the Federal Ministry of 2 July 1924. 

Subsidies are frequently granted by the Government for the regular exe¬ 
cution of legal audits, as in many cases the expenses cannot be met by the 
co-operative societies which undergo audit. On the other hand there is no 
special fee assigned to the audit federations for this purpose. 

According to ‘ the terms of the law, the auditor has not only to supervise 
and check the accountancy, the proper keeping of the trading books, the estab¬ 
lishment and closing of the accounts in good and due form, but he should 
also take into consideration whether the co-operative society, in accordance 
with its constitution and activity, is meeting the requirements of the law on 
co-operative societies and the aims of the co-operative system. He must in con¬ 
sequence ascertain if on the one hand the organs of the co-operative society in 
question are observing the legal prescriptions, and and on the other han4 if the 
management of the society is such as to ensure successfvd working. By the terms 
of the law the auditor must undertake not to communicate the result of his obser¬ 
vations to third parties; he must in particular abstain from any comment likely 
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to prejudice the credit of the co-operative society. In accordance with the law 
on the audit, the auditor's report must not make mention of the activity and 
of the management of the society except in cases where he has had to pass cri¬ 
ticism. 

The law allows the societies the free choice of their audit central and gives 
them the opportunity of transfer to the central under which they formerly were 
placed. As this opportunity of changing the central has been more especially 
taken by co-operative societies the affairs of w^hich are in disorder with a view 
to distracting the attention of the competent bodies from their unfavourable 
situation, it is proposed to cut short by means of legal prescriptions such practices 
which prejudice the interests of the members of societies. 

In order to prevent the formation of fictitious undertakings involving misuse 
of the co-operative form, the federal law of 3 August 1934 provides that the entry 
of a co-operative society in the co-operative register may be allowed by the court 
only if the association to be founded has obtained the promise of admission into 
a recognised audit federation, or if the government of a province, or a central 
agricultural institution, has declared that it will undertake the audit of the co-oper¬ 
ative society applying for registration. If the society in question does not 
receive within four weeks a reply from the audit federation or from the prov¬ 
incial Government to its application, the application is considered to have 
been refused. After consultation with the federation or the provincial govern¬ 
ment refusing admission, the court can allow exceptions only if from the economic 
point of view there are no positive reasons against the foundation of the co-oper¬ 
ative society and if it appears probable that the society will be managed in 
the true spirit of the law on co-operation. 

The compulsory audit introduced by the law has increased the confidence 
in co-operative societies and has also resulted in larger membership. By drawing 
attention to the errors, often made involuntarily by the administration, the 
audit is of great service to the society enabling it to give a better direction 
to its activity as a result of the good advice obtained. 

Within the last two or three years co-operative and audit law have been 
subjected to a partial reform carried out on the basis of experiments made. 
It was particularly advisable to alter the provisions relating to the audit carried 
out by the State, which, it seems, has never been a success, and to entrust this 
audit to the competent co-operative audit federations. From ii April 1933 a 
committee of experts was constituted attached to the General Federation of 
agricultural co-operative societies and this body has entered upon the relevant 
.preparatory work. 


§ 4. — Ths Genbrai, Federation 
oE Agricueturae Co-operative Societies. 

The fall of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy brought with it the dissolution 
of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Allgemeiner Ver- 
band der landwirtschaftliohen Genossenschaften) which had been in existence 
since 1898 and which included as members 9,000 societies with 30 federations 
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in the different divisions of the Dual Monarchy. After the war, in 1919, the 
Agroterra, a limited liability company founded during the war for the encoura¬ 
gement of co-operative trade, was entrusted with the representation of the in¬ 
terests of the Austrian agricultural co-operative societies. In 1923 a section 
of this Agroterra was transformed into the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies which was constituted as a corporate body and from 
that time this has acted as the Central of all the co-operative societies. 

The main functions of this Federation are: to encourage and to develop 
all agricultural co-operation in Austria, to represent and to safeguard the common 
interests of these societies in respect to legislation and administration, to advise 
and to support its members in all co-operative matters, to organise the agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies on a systematic basis, and finally to supervise the 
conduct of business by the, societies. 

The General Federation also organises courses in co-operation and co-oper¬ 
ative '' days, '' and publishes the central organ of the agricultural co-operative 
societies (Oesterreichische landwirtschafiliche GenossenschaftszeiHmg), etc. In 
addition, in virtue of the law of 10 Februar^^ 1927, it is called upon to prepare 
statistics of agricultural co-operation. Its statistical section has already sup¬ 
plied valuable material on different aspects of co-operation, e, g., on the number 
of members of the societies, the total of their shares, the total turnover of the 
societies, the deposits and loans made, etc. 

In regard to the question of taxation in relation to co-operation, in accor¬ 
dance with the law of 6 June 1924 the Raiffeisen banks, as well as the federa¬ 
tions of these banks, are exempt from taxes, in so far as they are constituted 
under the form of registered co-operative societies, limit their trading operations 
to theix members, pay interest on the shares at a rate not exceeding the cur¬ 
rent discount allowed by the National Bank of Austria, and allocate any sur¬ 
plus to a reserve fund. By an ordinance of the Federal Government of 19 May 
1933 central co-operative banks have been exempt from the taxes payable 
on the transfer of financial business from bank to bank. 

In order to establish a closer contact between the agricultural co-operative 
societies and the principal agricultural organisations, the Committee of the 
presidents of the central agricultural organisations is represented in the presidential 
bureau of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies and 
on the other hand the General Federation takes part in the discussions of this 
Committee. 

The following co-operative societies and federations in the separate provinces 
of the Austrian Republic formed part of the Federation on i January 1934. 

As appears from the table below the total number of co-operative societies on i 
January 1934 was 3.617 as compared with 2,220 on i January 1914. In spite of the 
war, revolution and economic crisis their number increased by 62 per cent, in 
the post-war years, a fact which may in part have relation to the changes in the 
economic structure of the country. About half the number of the co-operative 
societies, consists of Raiffeisen banks, one-fourth are dairy societies; then follow 
in decreasing order the stock breeding and stock marketing societies, the societies 
for purchase and sale and the co-operative societies of various kinds. 
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The agricultural co-operative societies are most widely diffused in Lower 
Austria, where one half of these societies are to be found, or 1,755 in all. Their 
number is lowest in Salzburg, 76 only, nearly all Raiffeisen banks with their 
federations. Lower Austria is thus well in advance of the other provinces of the 
Confederation in development of agricultural co-operation, although considerable 
progress may be noted in all. 


Provinces 

of the Confederation 

Credit 

associa¬ 

tions 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

dairies 

Stock- 

breeding 

and 

marketing 

societies 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

societies 

for 

purchase 
and sale 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

co-oper¬ 

ative 

societies 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Federa¬ 

tions 

Total 

numbers 

Aggregate 

membership 

Lower Austria . . 

.583 

709 

310 

59 

91 

3 

1,755 

95,000 

Styria. 

281 

39 

96 

II 

57 

3 

482 

90,000 

Upper Austria , . 

286 

23 

8 

16 

20 

I 

354 

71,000 

Tyrol. 

190 

76 

15 

5 

21 

2 

309 

39,000 

Cariuthia. 

189 

3 

13 

27 

31 

3 

266 

50,000 

Burgenland.... 

II6 

84 

2 

6 

19 

I 

228 

32,000 

Vorarlberg .... 

84 

54 

I 

— 

7 

I 

147 

19,000 

Salzburg. 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

76 

12,000 

Total . . . 

1,804 

983 

445 

124 

246 

15 

3.617 

408,000 


This development of co-operation corresponds fairly closely to the relative 
territorial extent and to the density of population in the different provinces. In 
this respect Lower Austria stands first with an area of 1,930,119 ha., and a popu¬ 
lation in 1934 of 1,521,000 persons out of a total Austrian population of 6,534,244 
inhabitants. Salzburg, on the other hand, occupies the sixth place in respect of 
area, viz,, 715, 324 ha., mainly alpine pastureland, and the seventh in respect of 
population, 248,188 in 1934, only just in advance of Vorarlberg which takes the 
last place with 157,358 inhabitants. Naturally it is not here proposed to establish 
any direct causal relations, but merely to comment in passing on the parallelism 
of these various facts. The intensity of co-operative development is to be attri¬ 
buted to other economic and social causes, as has been indicated in Section I. 

In accordance with the preceding data, the number of individuals grouped 
in agricultural co-operative societies on i January 1934 in Austria was 406,000. 
It is however probable that some of these persons have been counted twice over 
as a farmer often belongs to two, and even to more, societies at one time. The 
estimate may certainly be made that 200,000 farmers are grouped in the agricul¬ 
tural co-operative system. As the peasant farming family is usually reckoned at 
five persons on the average, this figure may be interpreted as representing about 
one million individuals of the farming population, that is to say, more than half 
of the agricultural population of Austria come under the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion. These figures are of course merely approximate. In the absence of any 
reliable data mating an exact calculation possible, these estimates are put for¬ 
ward as a starting point for further studies. 










It would be very desirable to ascertain what number of farms are grouped in 
the co-operative system and which are the size categories of farms most concerned 
in the co-operative movement, as also what is the aggregate area of cultivated 
lands of these farms. Unfortunately in Austria, as in almost all countries, there 
is a nearly complete absence, in statistics of co-operation, of data of this kind. The 
crude figures, detached from their economic content and without relation to far¬ 
ming practice, scarcely provide an exact picture of the actual effective utility to 
agriculture of the co-operative element. It is certainly from no want of good will 
but only from want of the necessary funds that the General Federation does not 
undertake, as it did in pre-war years, the compilation of accurate returns. 

As regards external structure, the General Federation of Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies included on i January 1934 the fifteen following federations 
shown with the co-operative societies affiliated to each federation: 

(1) Landesverhand der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften im Bitrgen- 
land, with 227 co-operative societies, (audit, legal defence of the interests of 
co-operative societies, financial operations and trade in products); 

(2) Landesverhand der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften in Karnten^ 
with 163 societies, (audit, legal defence, financial operations and trade in 
products); 

(3) Allgemeine landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftskasse fur Kdrnten, with 
57 societies (trade in products); 

(4) Sveza koroskih zadrug (Federation of Carinthian Co-operative Soc¬ 
ieties, includes the Slovene societies of Southern Carinthia and of Klagenfurt 
and uses the Slovene language) with 43 societies (audit, legal defence and trade in 
products); 

(5) Niederosterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftszentralkasse^ 
founded in 1898, with 1,750 societies (legal defence, financial operations); 

(6) Verband landwirtschaftlicher Genossenschaften in Niederosterreichy 
with 106 societies (trade in products); 

(7) Niederosterreichische Molkerei in Wien, with 154 societies (handling 
of members’ milk); 

(8) Oberdsierreichische Genossenschafts-Zentralkasse in Linz, founded 
1900, with 345 societies (financial operations); 

(9) Verband der Raiffeisenkassen des Landes Salzburg, founded 1905, 
reorganised 1927, with 75 societies (financial operations); 

(10) Landesverhand der Steierischen Raiffeisenkassen itnd landwirtschaft¬ 
lichen Genossenschaften in Graz, founded 1900, with 459 societies (audit, legal 
defence, financial operations); 

(11) Steierischer Landwirtsverband, with 272 societies (trade in products); 

(12) Verband Steierischer Milchgenossenschaften, founded in 1927, with 

30 societies (representation of dairying interests, by regulation of supply and 
demand, with a view to obtaining a planned and orderly handling of the output 
and distribution according to the season and locality of production, together with 
a remunerative price to the producer); ^ 
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(13) TiroUr Genossenschaftsverband with 221 societies (financial opera¬ 
tions and trade in products), 

(14) Anwaltschafts- imd Revisionsverein des Tiroler Genossenschaftsver- 
bandes (Innsbruck) with 307 societies (Audit, legal defence); 

(15) Verband landw. Genossenschaften in Vorarlberg {Bregenz) with 146 
societies (legal defence, financial operations, trade in products). 

These agricultural co-operative federations have all been founded as co¬ 
operative societies registered with unlimited liability, with the exception of the 
Anwaltschafis- und Revisionsverein des Tiroler Genossenschaftsverbandes established 
under the form of an association (Verein). According to § 3 of the amended rules 
of the General Federation, dated 19 December 1930, other agricultural associa¬ 
tions (Korperschaften) may also exceptionally be admitted as members if their 
inclusion is considered to be in the interests of Austrian agricultural co-operation. 

For the discussion and elucidation of the various co-operative questions there 
have been in existence since 1928 within the General Federation, five special com¬ 
mittees consisting of representatives of the different national federations. Four 
of these deal respectively with: co-operative audit, financial operations, trade in 
products, handling of milk; and a technical Committee deals with proposals for 
amendment of co-operative law and the law on audits. 

The activity of the General Federation may be illustrated by means of a 
few figures. The combined balance sheet of the member federations undertaking 
financial operations and trade in products showed as follows at the end of 1932: 

Liabilities: 

Shares: 3,029,000 sch. with an aggregate guarantee of 67,426,000 sch. 

Reserves: 2,701,000 sch. 

Deposits in hand: 57,656,000 sch. 

Savings deposits and deposits on current account (end of 1930): 83,385,000 
sch. 

Owed by federations for goods received and bank debts: 20,003,000 sch. 
Assets: 

Deposits in financial institutions: 8,697,000 sch. 

Doans, including sums owed to federations for goods supplied on credit: 
59,468,000 sch. 

Securities and stocks held: 7,002,000 sch. 

Real property, including inventory, furniture, etc.: 3,978,000 sch. 

The balance sheet total for 31 December 1932 showed: 91,326,000 sch. 

Before the war the Allgemeiner Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossen- 
schafien was a member of the Internationaler Bund der landw. Genossenschaften the 
headquarters of which were at Berlin, which ceased to exist after 1913. At present 
the General Federation is a member of the International Committee of Agriculture 
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of Paris and of its Sub-Cominittee for agricultural co-operation. It is also a 
member of the Permanent International Committee of Agricultural Associations 
attached to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

§ 5. — The credit societies (savings and eoans banks). . 

The activity of the agricultural co-operative societies takes in Austria as in 
other countries a great variety of forms, but the prevailing type as also in Central 
Europe generally, is that of the Raiffeisen banks. The object of these banks 
which according to their rules are based, as has been stated, on the principle of 
unlimited liability, is to improve the position of their members by granting them 
loans for current cultivation needs, business operations and general requirements. 
These loans are granted within the limits fixed by the general meeting of members 
and by decision of the Executive Committee. As a general rule the banks cannot 
grant long term mortgage loans, at most for one or two years only, and these 
must always be at call, the intention being to ensure the possibility of liquidating 
the credits at any time. Current accounts may be opened for members doing 
thriving business. 

Before granting a loan the bank must ascertain whether the applicant offers 
the necessary financial security and if he is creditworthy, and further enquire into 
the purpose for which the sums lent are intended, while fixing the terms of repay¬ 
ment in accordance with these objects. Loans, including credit on current ac¬ 
count, must be guaranteed adequately, so that no risk is entailed for the credit 
institution. The guarantee may be supplied by offering security, depositing 
bonds or mortgages. All business involving risk is avoided in the conduct of the 
banks' affairs. The law prescribes that the operations of the bank must extend 
only to one or more communes, since in this way the bank has the security in that 
the inhabitants of the same commune are liable to the same vicissitudes of fortune, 
and on the other hand it is always possible for the bank authorities to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with the personal situation of the individual members in the 
small circle concerned. 

Loans are made against properly established documents of acknowledgement, 
and credits on current account allowed with the conclusion of special agreements. 
Under § 64 of the rules, bills of exchange are unconditionally excluded in any 
grant of loans to members. At the present time, however, it is being widely dis¬ 
cussed in co-operative circles whether, in view of the serious economic situa¬ 
tion, and following the practice introduced into Czechoslovakia, the bill of exchange 
might not be obtained by the society from the appropriate Federation and discoun¬ 
ted for the purpose of procuring the ready money required. The Auditors' Con¬ 
ference held at Salzburg in the montii of September 1933 passed a unanimous 
resolution requesting the Executive Committee of the General Federation of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies to make a thorough examination of the question 
of the bin of exchange as a negotiable instrument. 

In order to fulfil its role as village bank, the credit society obtains its funds 
in the. following ways: in the first place, from the members' shares, each member* 
being expected to subscribe at least one share. No member may hold more than 
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25 shares in the credit society. The shares must be paid up in ready money at 
the time the member is admitted, and are not transferable. In the event of the 
dissolution of the society the shares are repayable according to the funds available 
after meeting the demands of the creditors. In the second place funds are ob¬ 
tained from the deposits accumulated which can be accepted from any source 
and consequently not only from members. 

Statistical enquiries show that more than half and sometimes more than 60 
per cent, of the total deposits made at the Raiffeisen banks come from persons 
engaged in local industry, trade, from workmen, etc. This is further proof of the 
great confidence enjoyed by these societies, not only among the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, but among the rural population in general. It has never been denied,” to 
quote the Oesterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftszeitung of 21 February 
1934, '' that our Raiffeisen banks were founded above all for the rural population 
among which the farming class always bulk large. It would however be a great 
mistake to exclude work people and employees, artisans and dealers. It is only 
by the support and full equality of rights of all the producing and working classes, 
that our Raiffeisen banks can fulfil their mission as popular banks, and that an as¬ 
surance in obtained of healthy progress. ” 

In the third place, the Executive Committee is authorised to contract loans, 
according to requirements, within the limits established by the general meeting. 
Finally a source of receipts is provided by the entrance fee, which must be paid 
by each member as a contribution to the costs of administration. This charge is 
not reimboursed, in the event of the members's withdrawal from the society and 
remains the property of the society. 

The foundation of the Raiffeisen banks took place everywhere before the 
war with the active co-operation of the State, or of the administrations of the 
province (Diets). When it was recognised that these small groups of the farming 
population, established on a corporative and co-operative basis, proved to be 
of great importance, not only for the social development of the farming class, 
but also as an economic factor of the general agrarian policy, the setting up of 
these banks was encouraged by means of foundation capital, subsidies and loans 
free of interest, etc. This is also true of the whole movement of agricultural 
co-operation, but in particular of the co-operative credit societies, since the 
economic importance of cheap credit to the country is very great and of general 
application. In respect only of material support afforded by foundation capital, 
a special credit item has since 1899 appeared in the State budget annually for 
nearly i million crowns for this purpose. The Ministry of Agriculture formed 
in connection with the LandeskuUnrrdten (Provincial Councils of Agriculture) 
special committees for the business of agricultural co-operation, and endeavoured, 
in conjunction with the diets of the provinces and with the assistance of the 
political authorities and the agricultural corporations, to popularise the co-oper¬ 
ative idea in the rural areas. 

From the standpoint of the principle of the purity of the co-operative idea, 
or the self-help principle, w^hich lies at the basis of the societies, this State financial 
aid, pushed somewhat too far, was considered by the champions of the co-oper¬ 
ative system as an encroachment on the side of the authorities and was described 
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as a misconception of the co-operative idea, that is to say, of co-operative initia¬ 
tive and independence. The demand was rather for the largest possible measure 
of neutrality on the part of the State. “ Agricultural co-operation in Austria, ” 
says Prof. Griinfeld in his Handbuch des Genossenschaftswesens, 1928, Vol. i, 
p. 132, '"in spite of Raiffeisen and Kampelik, has been in the main a matter 
of official propaganda, which over a long period kept agricultural co-operation 
in a state of dependence. Not only were the receipts of the associations up to 
nearly one half based on State revenues, but the audit was carried out by State 
officials. 

The subsidies which the Raiffeisen banks had received from the State 
complete!}^ ceased with the outbreak of war, and the co-operative societies were 
informed, by. the Minister of Agriculture, in the Decree of 2 August 1914, that they 
were henceforth dependent on their own resources only and must count only 
on these. The policy of subventions was, however, renewed after the war and 
undoubtedly in the interests of the societies themselves. Dr. Schandl recently 
expressed himself as follow^s at the Fourth International Conference of Agricultural 
Credit held at Budapest in June 1934, in reference to the countries of Central 
Europe generally: " It is not that the co-operative societies request State support 
or credit funds placed at their disposal by the State, for, in principle, it is 
much more desirable that the agricultural credit societies should maintain their 
independence towards the State. It is however obvious that, in exceptional 
times when even the large financing institutions receive material support from 
the State in order to fulfil the operations of public interest which fall to them 
to carry out, the credit co-operative societies could not refuse to undertake, on 
the request of the State, operations of public interest, and in this case it is clear 
that they also require the material support of the State. When these exceptional 
times are passed, the agricultural co-operative credit societies will have to return 
to their principle of independence, that is to say to a purely co-operative basis, 
attending exclusively to the interests of the formation of capital and the supply 
of credit to ,their members, and that without any assistance from the State. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to emphasise that as State support there could not 
be considered the fact that banks of issue allow to the central organisations of 
the co-operative credit societies rediscount credits on the same conditions as are 
allowed to other financing institutions. ” . 

The economic importance of the Raiffeisen banks diminished somewhat 
during the war. It is true that savings deposits rose from 151,000,000 crowns 
in 1916 to 252,000,000 crowns in 1918, and sums loaned from 10,000,000 in 
1915 to 21,000,000 in 1919, but in view of the devaluation of the crown a 
somewhat illusory prosperity only is shown by these figures. With the deval¬ 
uation of the currency (in February 1916 a gold crown was exchanged for 
1.51 paper crowns, and on 28 August 1922 for 17,000 paper crowns) these 
banks lost in the post-war period much of their capital. The investment of 
funds in the War lyoan especially resulted in heavy loss, viz., 336,000,000 
crowns. So long as the inflation lasted, the Raiffeisen banks could hardly fulfil 
their function as banks of the rural population to any adequate extent. It 
was only as a result of the stabilisation of the currency in 1922 together with 
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the foundation of the National Bank of Austria with the exclusive right to issue 
bank notes (with a share capital of 30,000,000 crowns) and the duty of ensuring • 
the stability of the currency, and also thanks to loans from the lyeague of Nations 
that it became possible to introduce, into the co-operative societies also, gold 
balance sheets and in this way to restore their vitality. 

As will be remembered, the League of Nations made to Austria on 4 Oct¬ 
ober 1922 a loan of 650,000,000 crowns for twenty years intended for the con¬ 
solidation of the budget in the years 1923 and 1924. With the re-establishment 
of order in the federal finances at the end of 1924, there remained a residual 
loan of nearly one third of the original loan. Austria approached the League 
with a request for the free gift of this sum for the carrying out certain economic 
investments, which was granted. A special importance attaches to the contri¬ 
butions from this loan employed for the development of the Raiffeisen banks, 
the successful actmty of which depended to a decisive extent on the reliance 
of the whole of the rural population on the preservation of the purchasing power 
of the schilling, It proved practicable to re-establish the national currency, 
which had already fallen abroad to one third of the national value. The Austrian 
schilling after having depreciated by about {21 per cent, during the winter of 
1931-32, has proved up to now- to be one of the most stable currencies of the 
world. 

In a number of decrees and ordinances of the Federal Ministry of Finance 
account was taken of the special and well justified wishes of the co-operative 
circles, as regarded the transformation of their balance sheets into gold values. 
The majority of the co-operative societies and federations established their gold 
balances on i January 1925, the others on i January 1926, a decree of the 
Federal Government having introduced the Austrian schilling as the obligatory 
currency as from i January 1926. 

The development of the Raiffeisen banks appears from the following figures 
w^hich characterise the main results. 


Development of the Raiffeisen Banks during period ig24-'X^j2, 


Year 

Number 

of Raiffeisen 

Banks 

Total 
in savings 
deposits 
(1000 sch,) 

1 

% of tbe 
returns of 
the last 
prewar year 
on which 
returns were 
taken 

Total of loans 
and credits 
on current 
account 
{1000 sch.) 

% Of the 
returns 
of the last 
prewar year 
for which ji 
returns were 
taken 

End 

1924. 

1.738 

70,200 

1 

17.0 

41,400 

16.5 

» 

1925. 

1,687 

118,100 

26.6 

75*500 J 

30.2 

» 

1926. 

1,713* 

151*300 

3^-7 

113,000 

35.0 

)) 

1927. 

1,718 

197,300 

47.8 

157,600 

63.0 

» 

1928. 

1,754 

257,600 

62.5 i 

^ 200,200 

80.0 

» 

1929. 

1,772 

305,800 

74-2 

243,500 

97‘4 

» 

1930. - • • 

1,782 

333*500 

80.9 

279,500 

III .8 

» 

1931. 

1,792 

318,700 

77-3 

289,100 

115.6 

» 

1932. 

1*795 

302,227 

73.2 

369,202 

107.3 
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The number of the banks has increased from year to year, but the rate of 
increase has been relatively slow. It appears that the foundation of the banks 
has already reached something of a saturation point, but that they are so solidly 
constructed as to prove capable of withstanding liquidation in unfavourable 
years. Naturally the needs of the time have frequently contributed to bringing 
about co-operative association of the farmers. 

As appears from this table, the savings deposits have perceptibly increased, 
from 17 per cent, only of the pre-war situation in 1924 they reached by 1930 
riearly 81 per cent, of that level, although in 1932 they dropped again to 73.2 
per cent., a fall in part due to the collapse in October 1931 of the Kreditanstalt 
and the somewhat shattered confidence of the depositors. At the same time 
the total of the loans at the end of 1930 already perceptibly exceeded the pre¬ 
war total and points to a higher indebtedness of the farmers with the Raifieisen 
banks than before the war. The loans in fact in 1924 formed 16.5 per cent, 
of the pre-war total, and 107.3 per cent, in 1932, as compared with 115.6 
per cent, in 1931. 

The relation between the Raiffeisen banks and the number of political com¬ 
munes and the total of deposits and loans at the banks in the different Provinces 
of the Republic is shown as follows for i January 1933: 


Provinces 

Number 

of Raiffeisen 

banks 

! 

Number 
of political 

communes 

Savings 
deposits and 
<.kpo.sits 
oil current 
account 
(1000 sell.) 

% of the last 
pre-war 
year 

tor which 
returns were 
taken 

Total 
of loans 
and credits 
on current 
account 
(1000 sell.) 

% of the last 
pre-war 
year 

for which 
retunis were 
taken. 

Burgenland. 

II6 

325 

11,100 


12,200 


Carinthia. 

189 

249 

13,800 

56.3 

13,700 

72.8 

Lower Austria .... 

577 

1,720 

87,300 

72.5 

75.500 

132.2 

Upper Austria .... 

284 

507 

60,300 

88.2 

54,100 

124.0 

Salzburg. 

75 

157 

19,100 

96.0 

18,700 

127.2 

Styria. 

279 

1.030 

46,800 

83-7 

43,600 

96.9 

Tyrol. 

190 

309 

44,000 

49.4 

38,100 

96.9 

Vorarlberg. 

85 

89 

20,300 

60.0 

18,400 

58.0 

Total . . . 

1.795 

4.395 

. 

302,700 

73-5 

274,000 

109.6 


As appears from this table, the majority of the Raiffeisen banks are found 
in lyower Austria, where at the end of 1932 they numbered 577, or nearly one 
third of the total number. Next came Upper Austria and Styria with respectively 
284 and 279 Raiffeisen banks; Tyrol and Carinthia with respectively 190 and 
^ 189; Burgenland with 116, Vorarlberg with 85 and Salzburg with 75. The 
ratio between the number of banks and that of the political communes is 
however most favourable in Vorarlberg, where nearly every commune has its, 
own bank; it is most unfavourable (about i to 3) in Tower Austria where 
taking the absolute number the banks are most widely diffused, and also in 
Styria where the number of the existing banks is also fairly large, but the 
ratio is only i to 5. The number of banks is thus smaller than that of the 
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communes. Many banks extend tbeir activity to several communes at the same 
time, in a sense contrary to the Raiffeisen principle, which is that of encourag¬ 
ing the limitation of the area of the bank operations. 

The financial resources of these banks are most apparent in the four largest 
of the federal provinces, lyower Austria, Upper Austria, Styria and Tyrol, 
while Carinthia, which in territorial area and in number of banks occupies the 
fifth place, can claim only the seventh from the standpoint of the total of its 
deposits and loans. The reasons of the diversity of financial resources of the 
co-operative banks are naturally very varied. From the whole nexus of causes 
one element may here be disengaged, viz., the differing agrarian structure in 
two federal provinces with about the same number of banks, Carinthia and 
Tyrol, and an endeavour will be made to place this element in relation with 
the total assets and liabilities in these two provinces. 





Carinthia 

Tyrol 

Number of farms , . 



. . . 30.663 

26.472 

Less than i ha . . 



. . . 3-240 

2.I3I 

1-2 )^ . . . . 



. . . 2.730 

2.655 

2-5 » . . . . 



• • • 5-154 

6.856 

5-10 » . , . . 



- - • 4-491 

5-625 

lO-IO » . . . . 



- - - 5-671 

4.172 

20-50 » . , . . 



. . . 6.360 

3-159 

10-100 . 



. . . 1.859 

934 

100-200 » . . . . 



- - - 732 

384 

200-500 )).... 



... 277 

282 

500-1000 n . . . . 



,87 

129 

over 1000 ha . . . 



... 62 

145 


A comparison of the different size categories of the farms in the two pro¬ 
vinces proves that, although Carinthia has a smaller agricultural area than 
the Tyrol, it has over 4,000 farms more than the latter, some 1,200 of this 
excess however being farms of under one hectare which are any way of less 
importance for agricultural co-operation. In the Tyrol on the other hand there 
are in the size classes going from 2 to 20 ha. about 1,400 farms more than 
there are in Carinthia in the same size categories. It is precisely these farms 
which, in virtue of their economic structure, have in the first place a decisive 
influence on the development of agricultural co-operation and to which it is 
also due that in Carinthia where the total number of farms is higher, none 
the less the economic resources of the Raiffeisen banks (deposits and loans) 
are lower than they are in the Tyrol. 

In order to be able to examine thoroughly the question of the varying 
extents of the assets and liabilities of the Raiffeisen banks, it will be essential 
naturally, to take into account many other factors, cultural,- economic and 
social. There is, it is clear, a,very extensive sphere for investigations of the 
co-operative system which would have a certainly considerable scientific interest. 
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It is only the discovery of tlie manifold causes of this relation that can enable 
us to gain an insight into the real character of the effect of co-operation on 
agriculture. 

With a view to bringing out more clearly the success achieved by the 
Raiffeisen banks, these banks may here be compared with similar credit institu¬ 
tions intended for the accumulation of small savings, viz., the savings banks. 
The deposits in the Austrian savings banks amounted in 1932 to 1,064,000,000 
schilling, of which 125,000,000 schilling were in post office savings banks. By 
April 1934 this amount had diminished to 1,044,000,000 schilling, the post 
office savings however having increased to 141,000,000 schilling. The savings 
deposits in the Raiffeisen banks, which amounted at the end of 1932 to over 
302,000,000 schilling thus constitute only about one third of the savings bank 
deposits. 

The following facts should however be borne in mind: the first savings 
banks in Austria were already founded at the beginning of the XIX century 
in the year 1819 at Vienna on the model of the Paris savings banks; that 
they were mainly established in the towns with a much more extended area 
of operations, and, that by the law of 1844, when there were still no Raiffeisen 
banks in existence, their deposits had gained the right of being considered as 
investments for trust moneys. The deposits of trust funds are in consequence 
guaranteed in law by the guarantee of the State or of self-governing bodies. 
The Raiffeisen banks although legally organised on well defined principles and 
exercising their bank operations on a basis of unlimited liability, have obtained 
only after many years’ effort in 1933 the rank of trustee investments for their 
funds. By announcement of the Federal Ministry of Finance of 20 December 
1933, trust moneys may from i January 1934 be invested in the Raiffeisen 
banks as an interest-bearing deposit within the limits prescribed for deposits 
in State savings banks. Notification of the Raiffeisen banks empowered to 
accept deposits of trustee funds is published by the Ministry of Finance. In 
the first instance 928 Raiffeisen banks were recognised for the purpose, including 
564 in Tower Austria and 104 in Burgenland. This recognition confers on the 
farmers’ co-operative credit banks a valuable right which assimilates them to 
the State savings banks. 

Loans made by the Raiffeisen banks constitute as a rule, according to C. 
Schandl, one fourth of the total agricultural short term indebtendness in Austria, 
nearly as much as in Hungary and in Czechoslovakia. 

In regard to the development of owned capital—shares in the business 
and reserve funds—and to the total turnover of the Austrian Raiffeisen banks 
partial statistics only are available as shown below. 

The ratio existing between the owned and the borrowed capital at these 
banks cannot be regarded as favourable. While in Austria the law on co¬ 
operation has rendered obligatory the creation of shares, the tradition of the 
Raiffeisen banks is quite contrary to this. It is well known that Raiffeisen was 
entirely opposed to the accumulation of shares, and in this his view' differed 
markedly from that of Schulze Delitzsch. To quote the words of W'ygodzinski, 
“ His moral convictions held in horror all that resembled profit-making. ” , The 
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Amount of Owned and Borrowed Capital 
and Ratio between the two types of Capital in igj 2 (scliilling) 


Proviuces 

Owned Capital 

Total 

Borrowed 

Capital 

1 JRatio of owned 
to borrowed 

Shares 

Reserve Funds 

Deposits on 
current account 

capital 

I 

Burgenland. 

209,986.80 

(1931) 

557 . 445-83 

(1931) 

767,433.63 

12,200,000 

6.29 % 

Carinthia. 

Ivower Austria .... 

129.451.06 

192,355-94 

(1929) 

1,307.616.49 

2,338.243.05 

(1929) 

1,437,067.55 

2.530.598.99 

13,400,000 

75,500,000 

10.73 » 

3.35 » 

Upper Austria .... 

Salzburg. 

Styria. 

128,241.00 

23,888.00 

100,990.00 

(1931) 

2,821,845 .00 
894,332.29 
2.645,102.74 
(1931) 

3.073.327-00 

918,220,29 

2,746,092.74 

54,100,000 

18,700,000 

43,600,000 

5.68 » 
4.91 » 
6.30 » 

Tyrol. 

Vorarlberg. 

199,300.00 

94,825.27 

2,438,759.26 

1,429,821.41 

2,638,059.26 

1,524,646.68 

38,100,000 

18,400,000 

6.92 » 
8.29 »' 


majority of the Raiffeisen banks have actually very few shares for subscription. 
It is true that even before the war in 1909 the ratio of the owned to the borrowed 
capital, expressed in percentage, was quite small. 


Owned Capital 

Lower Austria.3.1 

Upper Austria.4.4 

Salzburg.2.8 

Styria.3.55 

Carinthia.4.1 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg.24 


Borrowed Capital 

96.9 

95-6 

97.2 

96.2 

95-9 

97.6 


The policy in regard to interest in the Raiffeisen banks is evidently an iin- 
portant factor in increasing the deposits. The rate of interest on deposits was 
in 1931 on an average 6.42 per cent, and in 1932 was 5.88 per cent. The: rates 
for loans were in the years in question 8.63 and 8.05 per cent. The disproportion 
between the interest on these credit transactions and the return from farming 
is thus quite perceptible; as early as 1930 the interest return on capital invested 
in agriculture was, according to the investigations of the Austrian provincial 
accountancy offices, only 1.4 per cent., and will most probably have dropped still 
lower at the present time. 

On I July 1934 the following provisions were announced fixing the maximum 
rate of interest on the savings deposits in the Raiffeisen banks. The Raiffeisen, 
banks and other co-operative credit societies subject to audit carried out by a 
recognised federation or by the Government of a province, may pay 4 per cent, 
interest for deposits, provided that their headquarters are situated in communes 
where there does not exist either a savings bank or bank such as a banking share 
company or a society with limited liability carrying on any form of banking 
business. Where on the other hand a savings bank or ordinary, bank exists, 
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the Raiffeisen banks may pay an interest at 3 ^/s per cent, up to 31 December 
1934 and from i January 1935 at the rate of 3 3/4 per cent. These rates are low¬ 
ered by per cent, for Raiffeisen banks and other co-operative credit societies 
which are not subject to audit. With a view to preventing any exceeding of the 
rate of interest, a law has been enacted by the Ordinance of 17 March 1933 directed 
against exploitation of persons requiring credit, and, inter alia, provision has been 
made for the dissolution of credit societies that are guilty of having demanded 
too high a rate of interest. 

The Raiffeisen banks, as already noted, administer a very considerable 
proportion of the national income, and their working has a profound influence 
on farming; they form in consequence an indispensable part of the organisation 
of credit in Austria. During the crisis a credit organisation firmly established 
on the basis of the Raiffeisen principles has a greater importance than ever, for 
it is only by means of a well organised credit that it will be possible to improve 
the situation of agriculture in an economic period during which the farming costs 
have greatly exceeded the prices of agricultural products. 

M. Tcherkinsky. 

{To he continued). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

ACERBO Giacomo: I,a ecouomia dei cereali nellTtalia e nel mondo. Milano, Hoepli, 
1934-XIII, pp. IX 4- 1021. 

[Among the problems constantly engaging the attention of students and of Govern¬ 
ments in the present critical phase of agricultural economy the cereal problem 
occupies a chief place. This is due not merely to the fact that cereals constitute 
the primary basis of human existence and supply also an abundant share of the essen¬ 
tial animal feeds, but also to the fact that the economy of a great number of farms 
is so to speak centred on cereals and that accordingly a large volume both of capital 
and of labour is involved. The importance will be at once recognised of this branch 
of farming under the technical, economic, social and political aspect, and also the 
necessity for studying it from these various standpoints. This necessity is more 
than ever felt at the present time when the various elements and factors of the 
process of production are more closely interrelated and interlocked, the one frequently 
operating as a function of the others. The new planned economy and the new commer¬ 
cial policy have modified the natural bases of production and of trade, introducing a 
system in which price formation is no longer subject to the free play of supply and 
demand, but to the action of a number of other factors, including even factors of 
an extra-economic order, with the result of bringing about a market situation 
extremely precarious and not easy to control. Hence a re-examination is indicated 
of the whole system of the cultivation and economy of cereals and its adaptation 
to the changed conditions. 

The work of Prof. Acerbo, Minister of Agriculture of the Kingdom of Italy 
during a period of more than five years amply supplies the data necessary for this 
purpose. It includes an introduction, "De caratteristiche general! dei cerealf 
(pp. 1-36);. a general section. I cereali nel mondo (pp. 37-334), ,nnd a special 
section, " I cereali nellTtalia (pp. 335-1009), Four bibliographies are included. 
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containing particulars of fully 2400 publications. The two parts of the volume are 
divided into sections dealing respectively, with historical data and with present day 
conditions of the economy of cereals. The writer analyses these conditions—for 
the separate countries—in their interrelations, bringing the story down through 
the diiferent epochs from the most remote to the present day; he then discusses the 
general economic, botanical and biological characteristics of each cereal. 

There is a very full treatment of the origin and propagation of the cereals in 
the various countries. 

From the data on area, production, trade, consumption and prices a clear indica¬ 
tion results of the zones of greatest intensity of cultivation, of highest teclmical pro¬ 
gress, and of largest consumption, and accordingly a closer definition of the main 
currents of trade on which the commercial policy of the various countries is based. 
In this connection the author examines the measures adopted by the separate produc¬ 
ing States, whether exporting or importing, in favour of cereal cultivation, .showing 
that as at the present day the policy of the cereal trades has been extremely variable. 

Of basic importance is the section relating to Italy, where the different crops are 
studied from the point of view of production, trade, consumption, prices, from pre- 
Roman times to the Imperial age, the mediaeval Roman-barbaric and the Italic, 
up to modem times. 

A special chapter is devoted to forage crops, W’hich have important correlations 
with the economy of cereal cultivation and an influence upon it. 

The value of this remarkable work by Prot. Acerbo is, inter alia, that it gives a 
complete survey of this all important branch of agrarian economy and forms a guide 
for the study of the subject, making unnecessary the consultation, not always fea.sible, 
of numerous special works of every coimtrv]. 

Or. C. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FARM ACCOUNTANCY FOR THE STUDY 
OF CERTAIN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 

It is here proposed to give some examples of the contributions that may 
made by the results of farm accountancy to the study of certain economic 
problems of agriculture. In the first place use will be made of figures that 
have been supplied by the Brougg Accountancy Office with a view to showing 
that the accountancy results make it possible to calculate the gross returns 
of a whole country as well as the quantities of agricultural products consumed 
annually by the country in question. It is a fact of capital importance that 
exact information can he supplied only by means of farm accountancy. Naturally 
the information so gained must be supported from other statistics, and complete 
studies can only be made when the agricultural census is an accomplished fact, 
or when less fragmentary price statistics are available. 

There can be no doubt that the results of farm accountancy make it possible 
to carry out a whole series of far-reaching studies. If these results are supplemented 
by the data supplied by an agricultural census - data relating to production and 
trade in agricultural products, head of cattle, etc. ~ it becomes possible to find the 
answer to any question to which the farm enterprise may give rise. 

As demonstrated in connection with the first table in this article, farm 
accountancy provides a means for making quantitative estimates for animal 
production, estimates which are not to be found in any other form of statist¬ 
ical return. The same holds good if it is desired to describe quantitatively 
the results of transformation of crop products on the farm. 

The results of farm accountancy can be studied to greatest advantage by 
employing the statistical method, which eliminates the influence of the personal 
equation of the farmer. This is the only method which gives good results 
whenever the conditions which have given rise to the phenomena considered are 
not completely known. 

This method shows clearly how far the data are in agreement or otherwise, 
what tendencies are manifested in the evolution of farming conditions, and 
provides a means of gauging their intensity. The method integrates, controls 
and adds precision to any conclusions that may be drawn and provides a 
sound foundation for the framework of any future developments. 

Where certain groups of farms are not truly representative of their environ¬ 
ment, it is sufficient that they should be invariable from the statistical stand¬ 
point for them to be serviceable after the lapse of a sufficiently long period, since 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SwiTZKRIvAND: YEJAI? 


Designation 

Assigned 
to the 
market 

Gross Return 
1000 gold francs 

Consumed 

by 

household 

Total 

Horses. 



_ 


5,836 

Cattle. 


. . ■ (live weight) 

266,304 

3,540 

269,844 

Fat calves , . .. . 



48,044 

64 S 

48,692 

Milk . 



459,171 

Si,601 

540.772 

Pigs. 


. (live weight) 

102,716 

37,046 

139,762 

Sheep . 



— 


2.496 

Goats. 



— 

— 

3,309 

Poultry, etc. . . . 



— 

— 

15,336 

Bee keeping.... 



7 JI 7 

1.965 

9,682 



Total . . . 

285,952 

■ 

124,800 

1,035.729 

Cereals. 



i 

61,497 

14.239 

75.736 

Potatoes. 



29,87s 

16,704 

46,582 

Vine production . . 



43 , 0^3 

5,611 

48,634 

Cider and fruits . . 



112,236 

35.691 

147,927 

Hay .. 



— 

— 

12,661 

Straw and litter . . 



— 

— 

4,3228 

Other products . . 




— 

34.402 



Total . . . 

246,634 

72.245 

370,264 

Forests. 



_ 

_ 

47.658 

Other branches . . 



— 

— 

189,862 

Products. 



206,002 

109,880 

— ■ 



Toinl . . . 

. 1,336.58s 

306,925 

1,643,513 


' (♦} I^ive weight in metric quintals, 

(1) Estimated according to the agricultural census and slaughtering returns. 
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1931-32. 


L 




Unit 

Gross Yield 

1000 units of measure 

Harvested 
1000 units 


Net Imports 

Consumption 










of Country 

of 







1000 units 

Assigned 

Consumed 


Transformed 





1000 units 

measure 

to 

hy 

Total 

on 


Total 

of measure 

of measure 


market 

house hold 


farm 





qm. 

Io22 

' 20 

1,5-12 

J 


— 


— 

— 


21S 

3 

h 450 

221 

281 

( _ 

(I) 

1,763 

1,731 

f 

193 

1,955 

1,901 

» 

20,228 

3,595 

23,823 

3.807 

(2) 

27.630 

26,010 


270 

23,553 


590 

213 

803 

— 


So 3 

+ 

25 

829 







7S3 



8z6 

head 

— 

— 

40 

j 






)) 

» 

— 

— 

53 

* 


93 

■f 

30 

123 

(*) S6 

qm. 

21 

5 

26 

_ 


26 


3 

22 










27 

qm. 

1,818 

421 

2,239 

9S 


■ 2,337 


11,155 

13,394 

1 

2,567 I 








(3) 6,694 


1435 

4,002 

3,49s 


7>5oo 

+ 

732 

4,734 



67 


1 





4,600 

» 

517 

5S4 

— 


584 

"f 

1,243 

1,827 

» ! 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


525 



1,844 

^. 1 

n i 

1 

— 

1,53s 






— 

» 


— 

— 

— 


— 


— 








• 


■ 

— 


_ 

i 









1 — 

— 

— 

—• 


— 


— ' 

— 












(3) Estimated according to the unit yield per cow. 
(3) Breadstuil cereals only. 
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Switzerland: Yeaj 


Designation 

Assigned 
to the 
market 

Gross Return 
1000 gold francs 

Consumed 

by 

household 

Total 

Horses. 



_ 

— 

2,968 

Cattle. 


. . (live weight) 

165,991 

3.952 

169,943 

Eat calves .... 


. . 5 ) » 

37»68i 

900 

38,581 

Milk. 



438,976 

77,169 

516,145 

Pigs. 


. . (live weight) 

90,098 

. 32,661 

122,759 

Sheep ...... 




— 

1,928 

Goats. 



— 

„ 

2,095 

Poultry etc. 

. 


— 

-- 

' 19.753 

Bee keeping .... 



4.655 

1.449 

6,104 



Total . . . 

737.401 

116.131 

880,276 

Cereals. 



63,031 

12,472 

75,503 

Potatoes. 



29,074 

i6,loi 

45.175 

Vine products . . . 



^2,697 

7,016 

49.713 

Cider and fruits . . 



78,377 

31.392 

109,769 

Hay. 



— 

— 

13,859 

Straw and litter . . 



— 

— 

3.107 

Other products . , 



— 

— 

28,502 



Total . . . 

213,179 

66,981 

325,628 

Forests. 



— 

,— 

43,143 

Other branches . . 



— 

— 

208,757 

Products. 



196,899 

127,213 




Total . . . 

1,147,479 

310,325 

1,457,804 


(♦) Live weight in metric quintals. 

(i) Estimated according to the agricultural census and slaughtering returns. 
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1932-33- 


Unit 

of 

measure 

Gross Yield 

1000 units of measure 

Harvested 

1000 units of measure 

Net imports 

1000 units 

of measure 

Consumption 

of Country 

1000 units 

of measure 

Assigned 

to 

market 

Consumed 

hy 

house hold 

Total 

Ti-aiisformed 

on 

farm 

Total 

qni. 

1,360 

33 

1,393 


1,626 

-r 46 

1,672 




1,410 


(i) I>S24 


1,884 

» 

' 22S 

5 

233 

— 


— 

— 




3^4 


— 



» 

21,413 

3 , 7^^5 

25,17^3 

3.250 

28,428 

™ 1,288 

23,890 






(2) 2j,868 



» 

709 

257 

966 

— 

966 

-h 3 

969 






920 


023 

head 

— 

— 

36 

— 

) 








> 75 

+ 7 

82 

}) 



39 




(*) 74 

qm. 

13 

3 

iG 

_ 

16 

+ 3 

ICJ 








^4 

i 

qm. 

‘ 2,019 

399 

2,418 


2,418 

4- 10,961 

13,379 



1 



2,355 


(3) 5,702 

» 

2,825 i 

1,565 

4.390 

2,159 

6,549 

4~ 607 

4,997 








4,022 

» 

421 

69 

490 

— 

490 

-f 1,347 

1,837 








i,6ig 

» 

— 

— 

— 

— 

410 

— 

— 

» 

— 

i 

1 

! 

1 

! 

1,436 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 


(2) Elstimated according to the unit yield per cow. 

(3) Breadstuff cereals only. 


* Ec. 2 Ingl. 
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it will then become possible to discern the reasons which have brought about a 
variation in the results. In this case what is known as the monographic method, 
such, as is used, for example, at Oxford, may be employed. 

The agricultural census data, when available, should serve as the basis for 
determining the extension and localisation of systems of farming, of the manage¬ 
ment of farms and of conditions of farm work, thereby rendering practicable a 
comparative study of the agriculture of different countries and of the economic forces 
which determine the action of farmers (i). 

When the groups of farms are sufficiently homogeneous, the accountancy 
results give average values and thus the influence of a number of disturbing 
factors is eliminated. The results will show the influence of altitude and climate; 
of the proportion existing between crops; of the prevalence of animal over crop 
production and vice versa; of the situation of farms in relation to the market; 
of the size of farms, etc. The agricultural census should facilitate such a classific¬ 
ation of farms, or render it possible to see whether the groups are representative 
of farming conditions in a given country or region or in a particular category 
of farms. 

Production and price statistics supply valuable information for determining 
elasticity of demand for agricultural products as also the capacity of agriculture for 
adaptation to temporary or prolonged variations of the prices of the different products 
(Dragoni). It is however essential to have at hand results over a certain number 
of years. 

In a word, when reinforced b}’” data drawn from other sources, farm account¬ 
ancy is the sole means by which an exact statement can be attained as to 
the economic situation of the farms of a region, of a vSingle size category, and fol¬ 
lowing similar farming systems. All that is necessary is to have the results of 
a certain number of years and of a number of farms which may be considered 
as representative of their actual environment. For example, the accountancy 
results of a certain number of farms of Australia and of the Argentine Republic 
would give us precise information on the position of sheep farming in Australia 
and of wheat growing in Argentina. 

THE GROSS RETURN OF AGRICUETURE AND THE 
CAivCUEATION OF THE CONSUMPTION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

The gross return is here given of Swiss agriculture for 1931-32 and for 
1932-33, in thousands of gold francs. The calculation has also been made by 
the Brougg Accountancy Office and w^e have been able to note that the results 
obtained by ourselves are very close to those obtained at Brougg (2). 

(i) Dragoni Dr. Carlo, Economia Agrayia. Ulrico Hoepli, Milan 1933. 

(2} In order to calculate the gross return of the whole of Swiss agriculture, we have multiplied 
the figures per hectare supplied to us from the Farm Accountancy Office py the areas of all farms 
included in the size categories into which the farms super\dsed by the Office are divided, and have 
taken the total. We are not aware what are the methods of calculation adopted by the Brougg 
Accountancy Office, but the results reached are almost identical, the difference being negligible. 
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In the next place the consumption of the farm household has been estab¬ 
lished, and the proportion of the produce assigned for marketing. It should 
be noted that in the gross return there is no item representing products trans¬ 
formed on the farm, for example, hay, since other^dse such an item would ap¬ 
pear twice, once as hay, and in another place under the form of milk or meat. 

Later, there are showm, in thousands of units of measure or quantity, the 
part of the gross yields apportioned to the market, the part consumed by the 
farm household, and the total gross yield. This calculation has been made 
possible b}" the prices. The quantities transformed on the farm have been cab 
culated by deducting from the®quantities harvested, taken from the Swiss Statis¬ 
tical Year Book, the quantities which have given the gross return, the imports 
have been added and the exports deducted, and thus there has been obtained, in 
quantities, the whole consumption of farm products [in Switzerland. The figures 
of the last column are those of this consumption as calculated by ourselves; 
above, in italics, will be found the consumption figures calculated at Berne by 
another method. Oiir -figures and those in italics are nearly identical: a difference 
appears as regards sheep and goats, owing to the fact that we have shown the 
quantities in carcases and that the Swiss Office has shown them in live weight; 
a further difference will be noted in respect of cereals, as the Swiss Office only 
show's thfe breadstuff cereals and our figures include all cereals. 

It seems superfluous to demonstrate the value of these figures on the inter¬ 
national plane and to repeat that it is the accountancy results alone that make 
their presentation possible. 


THE EARNING CAPACITY OF AGRICULTURE 

Tw'o examples have already been given of an enquiry which might be made 
on the profit capacity of each branch of agriculture of a country the accountancy 
results of which appear in Farm Acooimtancy Statistics, An endeavour may now 
be to compare certain countries among themselves; and, not to go further with 
the analysis, the variations in the net return may be followed in these countries 
from 1928-29 to 1930-31. To facilitate comparison a common measure may 
be chosen. We may reduce to i the net return obtained in 1928-29 in each of 
the countries under review and will then enquire what is the amount of the 
expenditure needed to obtain this franc of net return. When the net return 
diminishes, we shall enquire whether it is the farming costs that have increased or 
if it is the gross return which has decreased; or rather whether the gross return 
has decreased to a greater extent than the farming costs. We ..may establish 
the components of the gross return the variations of which have caused the varia¬ 
tion in the return, and among the farming costs, the components which have varied. 

On the following two pages will be found tables showing fluctuations of 
the net return, as well as of the gross return and the farming costs, in Switzerland, 
Denmark and Germany from 1928-29 to 1930-31. 

To obtain one franc of net return, the Swiss farmer must spend 5.74 francs, 
the Danish farmer 4.50 fr, and the German 13.54 1928-29. In Switzerland 
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out of 5.7-4 fr. of farming costs, 3.01 fr. represent labour costs; in Denmark out 
of 4.50 fr. of farming costs, 1.68 fr. represents labour costs and 1.80 fr. represent 
expenditure on purchases of feed; and in Germany, out of 13.54 fr. of farming 
costs, 6.23 fr. represent labour costs and 3.09 fr. ordinary expenses. It appears 
that the more the farm is engaged in live stock production, the less high are the farming 
costs. 

In 1928-29, out of 6.74 francs of gross return in Switzerland 2.51 fr. represent 
milk and 1.25 fr. represents increase in cattle; in Denmark out of 5.50 fr. of gross 
return, 2.10 fr. represent gross return on pig keeping and 2.06 fr. gross return 
on dairy production; in Germam^ it is the cereals and root crops which, for one 
franc of net return, have given the highest gross return (4.52 fr.), next come the 
other arable crops and finally milk (2.59 fr.). 

In 1929-30, the net return show^s an increase in Switzerland: for one franc of 
net return in 1928-29, the gross return increases by 0.24 fr. and the farming costs 
diminish by 0.13 fr., the labour costs alone diminishing by 0.12 fr. The increase 
in the gross return is due to the increase in production and prices of pork, and 
similar increases in respect of beef. The gross return of dairy products diminished 
because the price of milk had fallen. 

In 1930-31, the net return w^as higher in Switzerland than in 1928-29 and 
ess high than in 1929-30. From 1928-29 to 1930-31, the farming costs decrease 
by 0.35 fr. for one franc of net return in 1928-29; this decrease concerns the labour 
costs, repairs and depreciations and ordinary expenses. The gross return has 
decreased, but by 0.05 fr. only, per one franc of net return; and for this reason 
the net return remained higher than in 1928-29. This decline in the gross return 
is due to the decline in the gross return of dair}" production, cereals, root crops 
and other crops. In Switzerland, a beginning was made in a larger production 
of beef; that of pork remained stationar5’', while later, prices finned as well as 
those of beef. 

The fluctuations in the production and prices of animal products require 
some explanation. The following statement w^as made in the article on farm 
accountancy which appeared in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology for September 1934, p. 369: In 1928 the frontier was closed by 
the Federal Council; the following year prices rose by 7 per cent., and production 
increased by 13 per cent.; the gross return of this branch rose by 20 per cent. 
As there w^as an increasing demand for pigs, imports were increased without spoil¬ 
ing the sale of home bred pigs, as prices were still going up by 10 per cent. There 
is a great similarity between the cattle and the pig markets. The frontier was 
practically closed to imports in 1928 and completely so in 1929. This brought 
about a rise in prices and a resumption of imports in 1930, without aflecting the 
^oss return. It was due to the cattle breeding and pig fattening that, in spite 
of the fall in milk prices and in prices of crop products, the gross return showed but 
little fall in 1930-31.” 

In Denmark for i franc of net return the gross return drops in 1929-30 by 
0.21 fr., the farming costs by 0.08 and the net return by 0.13 fr. as compared with 
1928-29. The decrease in farming costs in due to the diminution of expenditure 
for feeds. The larger decrease in gross return is due especiall}^ to the fall in 
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production and prices of crop products; the production of pork and beef decreased 
in 1929-30 but the prices rose and the gross return remained nearly at the 1928-29 
level. The dairT,’^ production increased,’ but the prices fell, and the gross return 
of this branch was according^ less. 

In 1930-31, the net return fell almost to zero. The costs diminished by 
0.45 fr. as compared with those of 192S-29, a diminution due almost entirely to 
decreased expenditure in purchases of stock feeds, a decrease of 0.37 franc. 
The gross return was less by 1.38 franc. It is the price decline, especially in pork 
and milk, which lowered the various gross returns which were components of 
the total gross return. The dair>" production has even increased to a very large 
extent but the price fall has brought dowm the gross return on this branch also. 

On p. 366 of the article previously quoted the following statement appears: 

Denmark had been able to increase, from 1928-29 to 1930-31, the export of 
butter, and except in 1930-31 when the prices had fallen too low, the gross return 
from the dairy production was higher than in 1927-28. In 1928-29 pig prices 
rose, with the result that in 1929-30 the import of porkers was multiplied tenfold; 
this w^as an excessive importation and was followed by a slackening in the sales, 
and in 1930-31 there was a severe fall in market prices and accordingly in the 
gross return from pig farming.’^ 

In Germany, the net return in 1929-30 shows a slight diminution. The 
farming costs remain at the same level as in 1928-29. The gross return is dimin¬ 
ished in the same proportion as the net return, and the return of the dairy pro¬ 
duction and that of the '‘various branches'' also diminished. 

In 1930-31 the net return shows a larger proportional diminution than in 
1929-30 as compared in each case with 192S-29. The case is one of a marked 
decrease in farming costs and a still larger one in gross return. All components 
of the farming costs show a diminution, especiall}^ repairs, depreciations and 
ordinary expenses. 

Along with the gross return there is a decrease in the return from dairy produc¬ 
tion, from pig breeding and of the item designated as " various branches. " Milk 
prices remained the same as in 1928-29 but the production has greatly decreased. 
Pig prices show a very considerable drop. 

It was. noted in the article alfeady quoted that in Germany there Was a 
lower meld of dairy products. In 1928 Germany became an exporter of pigs, 
but in 1930 there was a decline in exports and prices were lower. Wheat prices 
increased in 1930, yields from root crops were very good, and the gross return 
improved. 

The fluctuations are diie to very various causes. On the one hand the farming 
€Osts must he considered, the height of which largely defend on that of the labour costs. 
On the other hand, the variations in gross return should he noted; apart from poor 
harvests (as for example in Latvia in ig28-2g), the prices form the main factor on 
which depends the height or otherwise of the gross return. Speaking generally it is 
clear that production is conditioned hy marketing facilities and' according to the coun¬ 
tries these are affected hy restrictions on importation or maintenance of exportation 
at remunerative prices. In the first case when, as in Switzerland, the frontier is 
dosed for certain products, market congestmi is relieved and prices rise; when imports 
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wre regulated in volume according to the reqniremejits of the importing country, the 
effect on prices, in also good. When importation is duty free, prices will fall if the 
prices rttling abroad are lower. It is clear that if the accountancy results are to he 
rightly studied, account must he taken of the governmental measures which appear 
in the forefront of '' Farm- Accountancy Statistics,'' and also of imports and exports, 
harvests and natural conditions. 

All countries are attempting by various measures to safeguard their agriculture 
from the effects of the crisis; and when the accountancy results of a sufficient number 
of years are available, it may he possible to see which country will have been the most 
successful in so doing. 

Some stud}’ may now be undertaken of these fluctuations in returns and 
in farming costs, and the causes ma^^ be investigated by the use of index-numbers. 

In the foUov^dng table are presented the results of six countries,, the results of 
two of these having been already shown in the preceding tables. The figures are 
also examined by another method using index numbers, but it will be seen that 
the results reached are the same. The net return diminishes from 1928-29 to 
1930-31, except in Switzerland. On the one hand a decrease in farming costs, 
except in Austria, is noted, and on the other hand a still more marked decrease 
in the gross return. Out of the variations in farming costs, it is the labour cost^ 
that exercise the greatest influence; the^’' represent 50 to 60 per cent, of the farm¬ 
ing costs. In Denmark they do not represent more than 37 to 40 per ceiit. of 
the farming costs, because in that country the purchases of stock feeds are 
the ruling factor. The employment of more or less labour per hectare makes 
no difference to the influence of the labour costs on the total farming costs. It 
will be seen from column 8 that the larger the farm the less labour is employed 
per unit of area. 

From 1928-29 to 1930-31 the gross return diminishes. This decrease will 
be due to the decrease in return on stock farming, to that in the return on crop 
production, or to these two together. In Switzerland and in Austria, the gross 
return of the stock farming increased from 1928-29 to 1930-31, and the gross 
return from crop production diminished. In the other countries, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Finland and Estonia, it is seen that the gross return from stock farming 
and that from crop production alike diminish. 

The causes of the decrease, or increase, in gross returns must be sought 
in the variations of the area reserved for crops, in the price fluctuations, and 
in the fluctuations in production. 

The areas reserved for forage crops have remained the same in all the 
countries. 

Tjie prices of live stock products increased in 1929-30 in Austria, in Den¬ 
mark and in Estonia; in 1930-31 they increased in Switzerland. On the other 
hand in Switzerland in 1929-30, in Denmark and in Estonia in 1930-31, in Nor¬ 
way and in Finland from 1928-29 to 1930-31 the Eve stock prices fed. As re¬ 
gards prices of crop products, from 1928-29 to 1930-31 there was every^^’-here 
a decEne, With the sole exception of Switzerland. 

Production is seen to increase in certain countries, and to diminish in 
others. Dive stock production increases in Switzerland, in Austria and in Nor- 
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way from 1928-29 to 1930-31. In Denmark it diminishes in 1929-30 but in 
1930-31 it regains the level of 1928-29. In Estonia it diminishes from 1928- 
1929 to 1930-31, and in Finland it remains nearly stationary. 

Crop production increases from 1928-29 to 1930-31 in Austria, Norway, Fin¬ 
land and Estonia; it diminishes, over the same years, in Switzerland and in 
Denmark. 

One tendency emerges clearly: when prices decline while the cost of farming 
requisites do not fall, the farmers attempt to compensate the inadequacy of 
prices by an increase in yields. In Finland the prices of live stock products, 
which are the most important in this country, fall; but at the same time 
there is also a fall in the cost of farming requisites and the small farmer of Finland 
has not endeavoured to increase production. In fact the net return is but 
little reduced. 

The height of prices and of production depend to a considerable extent on 
governmental measures and on the course of international trade in agricultural 
products. As regards Switzerland and Denmark, see statements already made. 

In 1927 Austria imported 744,000 quintals of dairy products; in 1928 the 
country*' ceased to import and in 1930 became an exporter of dairy products. 
Importation of cattle has been progressively restricted, prices have strengthened 
and production has increased. The course of events on the market of crop 
products has been quite other. The market has not been protected and prices 
and return have fallen. 

In Non\^ay it proved necessary to reduce considerably, in 1930, the exports 
of fluid and condensed milk; prices declined and with prices also the returns. 
We have here the main cause of the decrease in Norway of the gross return 
of live stock production. 

In Finland there was a steady increase in exports of butter from 1927 to 
1930.' Milk production which was at a maximum in 1928 has diminished 
slightly but the collapse of prices w^hich has occurred has brought about the fall 
in the gross return. In 1930 the Government for the protection of agriculture 
definitely raised the import duties. 

In Estonia, dairy production decreased slightly in 1930 with a noticeable 
decrease in prices of dairy products. The pig export showed some slackening in 
1930. 

The third section of this article which will appear in the March number of 
this Bulletin will form a stud}^ of the relative advantage of a branch of farming 
in countries where different types of farming prevail. 

{To he contimied) 


JOSE^PH DBSnARZES. 



STUDIES ON THE INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


I. — Costs and Prices: The Evolution of the Market for Commercial 

Fertilisers [continued and conchided), 

V. 

After the world war there were thus two markets for nitrogenous fertilisers, 
the North American with its dependence on cotton, and the European, espec¬ 
ially^ the German, dependent on sugar beet. 

The North American market is first considered here, as the statistical data 
w’hich are needed for reviewing it extend over a period from 1918 to 1932 or 
a 15 year period. 

Corresponding to an exceptionally high price for Middling cotton at New 
Orleans in 1918 - a price only exceeded in 1800 (i), 1815, 1817, in the period 
1861 to 1866, in 1868 and in 1920 - there is also a correspondingly high price 
for nitrate of soda, although in this case no similar height is registered since 
1880. For the years 1918-20 the average price of 100 kg. of Middling at New 
Orleans was 70.16 dollars, and that of 100 kg. of nitrogen in nitrate of soda 
56 dollars. In other words to purchase 100 kg. of nitrogen in the form 
of nitrate of soda the American cotton-grower had to sell 0.80 quintals of cot¬ 
ton. In the same years the average price of ammonium sulphate in the Uni¬ 
ted States was also exceptionally high. For 100 kg. of nitrogen in ammonium 
sulphate 63.82 dollars had to be paid, or in other words the i^merican cotton 
grower had to sell 0.91 quintals of cotton to purchase these 100 kg. of nitrogen. 
vSulphate of ammonia was thus in 1918 in the United States in a some- 
w^hat more unfavourable position, quite apart from the difference between a 
fertiliser on an ammonia basis and one on a nitrate basis, a question which 
cannot be discussed here on account of its too great complexity. 

Columns 4 and 5, where is found the exchange value between American 
[Middling on the one hand and on the other nitrate of soda or sulphate of am¬ 
monia, show that,this price relation from 1918-20, with 0.80 quintals of cotton 
against 100 kg. of nitrogen in nitrate of soda, improves up to 1922-24 and 1923-25, 
although with a set-back for the average of 1919-20, reaching 0.51 quintals 
cotton against 100 kg. of nitrogen in nitrate of soda. In 1930-32 on the other 
hand 100 kg. of nitrogen in nitrate of soda were worth 1.30 quintals cotton. 

Over the same period however the exchange value of cotton as compared 
with ammonium sulphate improved, 100 kg. of nitrogen content in sulphate 
of ammonia being purchasable in 1918-20 by 0.91 quintal cotton and in 1923- 
1925 by 0.54 quintal cotton; in 1930-32 the exchange value of cotton fell some¬ 
what but became 0.79 quintal only in comparison. It may now be asked: what 
w^as the effect of these variations on the, consumption tendencies of nitrate of 
soda and ammonium sulphate in the United States of America ? 

(i) Prices beiore lorS are given in accoidance with the Deutsches BaumwoUhandbuck, Brancn. 



^aSI,E y. — The North American Market for Nitrogenous FeHilisers 
in relation to Cotton Prices. ' 
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In the first place, a decline in the consumption of nitrate of soda may 
be noted, from an average of 11,810,000 quintals in 1918-20 to one of 5,950,000 
in 1921-23, which, as column 6 of Table V shows, appears to be solely due to 
the price fall in cotton prices. These in the same period fell from 70.16 dollars 
per quintal to 46.57 dollars. The consumption of nitrate of soda is seen fur¬ 
ther to follow the movements of the cotton prices, that is to say, to increase 
and then to fall sharply in accordance with, the price fall in cotton. The 
price of cotton amounted to only little more than 20.44 dollars per quintal 
for 1930-32 as compared with 50.48 dollars per quintal in 1924-26, and similarly 
the consumption of nitrate of soda amounted in 1930-32 to an average of only 
3,740,000 quintals as compared with 10,310,000 quintals for 1924-26. 

On the other hand the consumption of ammonium sulphate in the same 
period rose from 4,450,000 quintals as the average for 1924-26 to 5,420,000 
quintals for 1930-32. This fact is to be explained by^the variations in the 
exchange value of cotton and nitrate of soda on the one hand and cotton and am¬ 
monium sulphate on the other. The divergence in the course of these two fertil¬ 
isers, which has put nitrate of soda at a disadvantage as compared with ammonium 
sulphate, has naturally led to the marked fall in the consumption of nitrate 
of soda and the rise in that of ammonium sulphate, although the latter cannot 
in any way compensate for the falling off noted above in the nitrate of soda 
consumption. In 1932 only 490,000 quintals of nitrate of soda were consumed 
in the United States, in other words the consumption has become practically 
of no importance. 

■ This change in the market situation seems to due merely to the changes 
in the price relations, for the area under cotton in the United States does 
not in these years essentially vary in accordance with the variations in the 
consumption of nitrate of soda, as appears from a comparison of the items 
in colunm 2 of Table II with those of column 6 of Table V. 

The unfavourable development of the price relations between cotton and 
nitrate of soda in connection wdth the development of the price relations be¬ 
tween cotton and sulphate of ammonia results thus in the consumption of 
nitrate of soda on the nitrates market of the United States becoming, of no 
practical importance, while the consumption of sulphate of ammonia increases 
but to a much less extent, so that the total consumption in nitrogenous fertil¬ 
isers of the United States has very considerably declined. The total in nit¬ 
rate of soda and sulphate of ammonia taken together amounts in 1930-32 to 
9,160,000 quintals as compared with 15,540,000 in 1918-20. 

In 1932 the consumption in nitrate of soda in the United States amounted 
only to 490,000 quintals, and was thus practically of no importance, while other 
synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers play no special part. Hence it may be assumed 
that in 1932 in the United States, so far as there was utilisation of nitroge¬ 
nous fertilisers, it was in the form of sulphate of ammonia (i). 

(j) The total output of nitrate of soda in 1932 was not niore than 6,9^0,000 quintals, while in 
1929 the consumption in the United States was still 9,130,000 quintals. In France, in 1932, the con¬ 
sumption was, 3,100,000 quintals, an insignificant figure compared with, the earlier world consumption. 
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The decrease in the consumption of nitrate of soda did not result in any 
larger utilisation of sulphate of ammonia, for the reason in the first place that 
in the United States this latter is mainly a by-product of the gas and coke 
factories. These cannot increase their output at will, especially when the 
greater proportion of the coal is coked in coke ovens equipped with a by¬ 
product recovery plant. It was for this reason that during the war in Germany 
it became necessary to obtain synthetically the required additional production 
of sulphate of ammonia, or nitrogen compounds, and in this way the great 
transformation of the w'^orld market came about. 

The same results are evident if the aggregate sales of artificial fertilisers are 
considered in the nine principal cotton growing States of North America: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas. The sales of commercial fertilisers in these States in the 
years 1927-32 were as follows (taken from the Cotton Year Book of the New York 
Cotton Exchange): 

in 1000 
short tons 


1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


3.643 

4.633 

4.582 

4,612 

3.254 

1.963 


It will be seen that the variations in sales of chemical fertilisers in these 
cotton growing States of North America are very similar to those shown for 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia alone. 

How far the costs of fertilisers influence the production costs of cotton is 
shown by the following figures taken from a work by W. H. Johnson entitled 
Cotton and its Production which is based on S42 separate reports made for 
the year 1918: 


state and county 

Production costs 
per acre 

Manuring 
per acre 

expenditure 

In “/o of costs 


{dollars) 

(dollars) 

of production 

Georgia: 

Lauras County. . 

. . . 5-40 

3.85 

71 

Greane. 

. . . 6.46 

4.17 

65 

Sumter. 

- . . 7-63 

4.92 

64 

Alabama: 

Tallapoona . . . 

• • • 5-17 

3-07 

59 

Marshall. 

. . . 10.30 

6-43 

62 

Dale. 

. . . 5.88 

3-54 

60 

South Carolina: 

Anderson .... 

. . . 8.21 

5-93 

72 

Barnwell .... 

• • . 13-41 

11.24 

84 

Texas: 

EUis. 

. . . 1.20 

— 

. —. 

Rusk. 

• ■ . 3-52 

2.II 

60 
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The high proportion of the production costs of cotton represented by the 
expenditure on fertilisers — highest in the Eastern States — is further proof 
of the dependence of the prices, or consumption, of fertilisers on cotton prices, 
or on the area under cotton. It is of interest to note that, according to 
-W. H. Johnson, cotton seed is used in some States as a direct fertiliser. 
Such quantities of cotton seed are not very large in themselves and cannot be 
expressed in figures owing to the absence of specific statistics, but are included 
in the above statistics as to the consumption of fertilisers for the cotton of the 
nine principal cotton growing states of the United States. 

The statistical data in regard to the German market in nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lisers are comparable only from 1924 onwards, after the inflation period. In 
the ten years up to 1932 the conditions have been similar to those in the United 
States. But some important differences are to be noted due to the fact that in 
1924 the market was already governed by the volume of the sulphate of am¬ 
monia and the synthetic nitrates whereas nitrate of soda took a quite sub¬ 
ordinate place. In 1924 the consumption of nitrogenous substances for 
agriculture in Germany was as follows: 


Quintals 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

8,800,000 

6475 

Nitrate of soda. 

50,000 

0.37 

Calcium cyanamide. 

2,120,000 

15.60 

Other forms of synthetic nitrogen 
compounds. 

2,620,000 

19.28 


13,590,000 

100.00 


There is a decided contrast between the position in the United States where 
by 1932 nitrate of soda had almost disappeared from the market, and was not 
replaced by other nitrogenous fertilisers, and in particular not by the synthetic 
nitrates, and that of the consumption in German agriculture which for 1930-33 
was 17,710,000 quintals of nitrogenous substances or 2,970,000 quintals higher 
than that for 1924-26, viz., 14,740,000 quintals. This expansion is mainly owing 
to the introduction of the synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers, the consumption of 
which showed an increase of 3,450,000 quintals for i92-ii-26 to 8,160,000 quintals 
for 1930-32. The consumption of lime nitrogen also increased while that of 
sulphate of ammonia had declined from 8,370,000 quintals for 1924-26 to 4,710,000 
quintals for 1930-32. 

The consumption of nitrate of soda does actually show an increase proportion¬ 
ately large, from 150,000 quintals for 1924-26 to 750,000 quintals in 1930-32, but 
in comparison with the total consumption in nitrogenous fertilisers it may be 
said to be unimportant. From 1924 onwards, the German consumption of nitro¬ 
gen reached its highest point in the average for 1928-30, viz., 19,910,000 quintals; 
up to 1930-33 there was no great falling off, and from 1931, with 15,970,000 
quintals, to 1932 with 17,450,000 quintals there was again a slight recover}^ 
The consumption in synthetic nitrate fertilisers shows from 1924-26 to 1930-32 a 
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Tabi^e VI. — The German Market for Nitrogenous Fertilisers 
in relation to Sugar Prices. 


Moving 3 years averages 

1 

Raw sugar 

prices 

Magdeburg 

RM. per loo kg. 

2 

Sulphate 
of ammonia 
prices 
for 100 kg. 
nitrogen 
in RIM. 

i 

3 

-Ammonium 

salpetre 

(Eeuna saltpetre) 
prices 
for 100 kg. 
nitrogen 
in RM. 

4 

Cliile 

nitrate of soda 
prices 
for 100 kg. 
nitrogen 
in RM. 

5 

Exchange 
value of raw 
sugar 

Magdeburg 
with sulpliate 
of ammonia 
quintals 
sugar 

for 100 kg. 
nitrogen 

1924-26. 

3941 

105.52 

XO5.52 

14S.99 

2.68 

1925-27 .. 

39.14 1 

99.85 

99. S3 

150.56 

2.55 

1926-2 8 . 

40.19 1 

95-01 

95-01 

142-53 

2.36 

1927-29. 

41.62 1 

91.38 

91.88 

134-79 

2.If) 

1928-30. 

i 4‘^.55 ' 

87.91 

S9.95 

-■ 

2.17 

1929-31. 

40.82 

84.05 

§ 7-75 

— 

2.06 

icJSO-SS. 

41.29 

78-45 

84.02 

— 

1.90 

1931-33. 

41-34 

74.01 

So.28 

114.17 

1.79 


6 

1 

i 8 1 

1 9 1 

10 


Moving 3 3^ears averages 


Exchange 
value of raw 
sugar 

Madgeburg 
[With ammonium 
saltpetre 
(Eeuna saltpetre) 
quintals 
of sugar 
for 100 kg. 
nitrogen 


Exchange 
value of raw 
sugar 

Madgeburg 
with Chile 
nitrate of soda 
quintals 
of sugar • 
for 100 kg 
nitrogen 


Consumption 
of sulphate 
of ammonia 
million quintals 


Consumption 

of 

Eeuua saltpetre 

(1) 

million quintals 


Consumption 
of Chile 
nitrate of soda 
million quintals 


1924- 26 

1925- 27 

1926- 28 

1927- 29 

192S-30 

1929- 31 

1930- 32 

X931-33 


2.68 

2.55 

2.36 
2.21 
2.22 
2.15 

2.03 

1.94 


3.7S 

3.S5 

3-55 

3-24 


2.76 


8.37 

8.28 

7.98 

7-52 

6.46 

5-27 

471 


3.45 

4*59 

5.91 

7.17 

8.26 

8.64 

8.49 


0.T5 

0.21 

0.68 

0.96 

0.92 

075 


(i) Including other nitrates and ‘'-nitrophoska.” 


large increase of 3,450,000 quintals to 8,490,000 quintals, with, however a decline 
from 1930 to 1932 from 8,130,000 quintals to 8,030,000 quintals. 

The marked increase in consumption of the nitrogenous fertilisers as a 
whole from 1924-26 to 1930-33 was largely due to the favourable movement 
of the exchange value of beet sugar, that all important product for the German 
nitrogenous fertiliser market, as compared with these fertihsers. The price rela¬ 
tion between these and beet sugar greatty irnproved, and in fact nearly in equal 
measure for each of the important nitrogenous fertilisers. To purchase 100 ,kg. 
of nitrogen content of sulphate, of ammonia, etc,, the following quantities of beet 
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sugar (melis sugar on the Magdeburg market) were required in the years 
under review: 


in 1924-26 
» 1930-32 


Sulphate I^euna 

of atnmonia saltpetre 


Nitrate of soda 


2.69 2.69 3.48 

1.90 2,03 3.23 (1927-29) 


The decrease in consumption from 1930 to 1932 is not however based on 
any successive unfavourable price relation between beet sugar and nitrogen, 
nor is the recovery from 1931 to 1932 so based, since for the purchase of 100 
kg. of nitrogen content the following quantities in quintals of beet sugar were 
required: 

Sulphate 
of ammonia 

in 1930.2.05 

» 1931.1.90 

)) 1932.1.76 


Ivcuna 

saltpetre 

Nitrate of soda 

2.16 

3.08 (in 1929) 

2.04 

2.90 

1.90 

2.71 


The exchange value between beet sugar and nitrogen improved in favour 
of sugar in Germany from 1930, and equally in respect of all the nitrogenous 
fertilisers. On the other hand a decrease in the consumption of nitrogenous 
manures took place, due to a reduction in the area under sugar beet. The 
large increase in the consumption of nitrogenous manures from 1924-26 to 1930- 
1932 followed the parallel increase in the area under sugar beet, which from 
400,100 hectares in 1924-26 increased to 464,270 hectares in 1928-30; while the 
decrease from 1930 to 1932 of the area under sugar beet was accompanied by 
a decrease in nitrogen consumption. This area diminished from 483,000 hect¬ 
ares in 1930 to 270,800 hectares in 1932, a 43,93 per cent, decrease, while the 
decrease in the volume of nitrogenous manures sold on the German market 
is from 19,700,000 quintals in 1930 to 17,450,000 in 1932, or just over a ten 
per cent, decrease. The reason of this may be that, in spite of the indisput¬ 
able interdependence that exists between the area under sugar beet and the 
consumption of nitrogenous manures, in the case of a very marked diminution 
in the area under sugar beet, as occurred from 1930 to 1932, the effect was less 
perceptible owing to the unchanged' position of the other crops which require 
such fertilisers. On the other hand, it will be seen that the areas under wheat 
in Germany in the period from 1924 to 1932 continued to increase, but it may 
also be noted that this ascending course is sometimes opposed to the consump¬ 
tion of nitrogenous manures, as in the years 1928, 1929 and 1930,. when the area 
under wheat in Germany in 1929 is lower than in 1928, or 1,600,000 ha. as com¬ 
pared with 1,728,000 ha., while in 1930 it was i;78i,ooo ha. In those same 
years the consumption of nitrogenous fertiliser follows an exactly contrary course; 
the amount being 19,850,000 in 1928, 20,170,000 in 1929 and 19,700,000 quintals 
in 1930. Also from 1930 to 1932 the wheat areas showed continuous increase, 
viz., from 1,781,000 ha, in 1930 to 2,167,000 ha. in 1931 and 2,280,000 ha. in 1932, 
while the consumption of nitrogenous manures in the same years declined from 
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19,700,000 quintals in 1930 to 15,970,000 in 1931 and 17,450,000 in 1932. This 
cannot be explained from the price relation of wheat to nitrogen, which, while 
improving considerably from 1924 to 1932, does not seem to have exercised any 
great influence during the decisive years on the consumption of nitrogenous 
manures. Thus the exchange value between wheat, and nitrogen becomes less 
favourable from 1928 to 1929, while, as already noted, the consumption of 
nitrogenous manures increased during that period to a marked extent. 


Tabi,E VII. — Value of 100 kg, of Nitrogen Content in Germany 
in Quintals of Wheat. 


Year 

Nitrate of soda 

Sulphate 
of ammonia 

I.euna saltpetre 

Cyauamide 
of calcium 

1924. 

1 

7-95' 

6.00 

6.00 

5.60 

1925. 

6.23 

4-35 

.4*35 

3*94 

1926. 

5-53 

3-73 

373 

2.40 

1927 . 

5-68 

3oi 

3oi 

3-23 

IQ2S. 

5-31 

377 

377 

3-50 

1929 . 

5-26 

378 

3*84 

3.56 

1930 . 

— 

3.18 

3-36 

3-07 

1931. 

470 

3-07 

3.31 

3.04 

1932 . 

4-85 

3-15 

3-4^ 

3-14 

1933. 

5.83 

374 

4.09 

3.S2 


Although in our opinion the two most important world markets governing 
prices of nitrogenous manures since the war are those of the United States and 
Germany, some attempt will be made here briefly to discuss the course of events 
in Great Britain. 

As shown in Table VIII, the course of the British market very closely follows 
that of the North American market, although there is this fundamental difference, 
viz., that the British nitrogen market is influenced by the prices of beet sugar and 
not by those of cotton. The price relations for refined sugar and for nitrate of 
soda on the one hand and sulphate of ammonia on the other hand are calculated. 
Since however the German sugar prices are the prices ruling on the Magde¬ 
burg market for raw sugar, they are not strictly comparable with the prices of 
sugar in Great Britain, but their general course can be compared. 

It will be seen that the exchange value between sugar and the nitrogen con¬ 
tent of nitrate of soda (column 4) in Great Britain, became from 1924-26 onwards 
very unfavourable; on the other hand that between sugar and sulphate of ammonia 
(column 5) was more favourable, although with fluctuations. There is a specially 
marked divergence in the curves relating to the exchange value of the two 
fertilisers from 1929-31 onwards, while the exchange value of sugar with nitrate 
of soda remains almost unaltered. The result was a sharp decline in the consump¬ 
tion of the nitrate in Great Britain, but no increase in that of sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia. The area tmder sugar beet diminished from 14*1,200 ha. in 1930 to 94,800 ha. 













Tabi,e VIII. — The British Market for Nitrogenous Fertilisers 
in relation to Sugar Prices, 
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in2i93i to expand again to 103,500 in 1932. As happened in the United States, 
so in Great Britain the nitrate of soda almost disappeared from use and was not 
replaced in the same proportion by other nitrogenous fertilisers; the consump¬ 
tion of sulphate of ammonia from 1,240,000 quintals in 1931 became 1,610,000 
in 1932, an increase of 370,000 quintals, while that of nitrate of soda fell from 
770,000 in 1931 to 80,000 only in 1932, or a decline of 690,000 quintals. So too, 
as in the United States, the synthetic [nitrates take no important place; in fact 
these products have never had special importance on the British market. 

To summarise the results of this section: in the first place after the war nitrate 
of soda completely lost the great importance which it formerly had on the world 
market; secondly, the extraordinary decline in the consumption in the United 
States has resulted in the disappearance of this great market which used formerly 
to fix the prices of this fertiliser. 

On the other hand, Germany, which up to the declaration of war used equally 
with the United States to exercise an influence on the world market in nitrogenous 
substances, had gained by 1932 a much greater influence as the result of the al¬ 
most complete decline in consumption in the United States and the marked in¬ 
crease of German consumption. Similar movements have been npted on the 
British market, but no decisive influence can be attributed to these. Finally it 
cannot be shown that wheat has exercised any influence on this market. 

Before the war cotton and beet sugar influenced the nitrate of soda market 
and thereby the world market in nitrogenous substances and this situation pre¬ 
vailed up to 1930. By 1932, however, in consequence of the nearly complete 
disappearance of nitrate of soda from the nitrogen consumption of the United 
States, the influence of cotton on the world market in nitrogenous substances had 
so far declined that by that date this market, more particularly in the synthetic 
nitrates, was influenced by beet sugar exclusively. The synthetic compounds 
of nitrogen are replacing the nitrate of soda, which is a natural product; nitrogen 
obtained as a by-product from the factories is also losing its importance. Speaking 
generally, the cultivation of sugar beet is now the most decisive influencing factor, 
together with, on the other side, the production of synthetic nitrates, especially 
in present day Germany. 


VI. 

In this section a study will be made of the conditions which in the last few 
years, from 1928-29 to 1933-34, have affected the principal commercial fertilisers 
of the three groups: nitrogenous, phosphoric and potassic. As a beginning this 
enquiry has to be limited to nine countries: Germany, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and Czechoslovakia. These nine 
countries may be regarded as representative consumers'of fertilisers. If the 
3-ggregate consumption in commercial fertilisers in these countries is compared 
with the world production, it will be seen that in 1928 their consumption was 
53 per cent, and in 1932 it was 58 per cent, of the world production of commer¬ 
cial fertilisers, not including raw phosphates. The following is the consumption 
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of these nine countries for the years 1928 to 1932 in commercial fertilisers taken 
together, exclusive of raw phosphates. 


Countries 

1928 

1929 

1930 I 

1931 

1932 



in million quintals 


Germany. 

61.50 

61.25 

60.98 

50.79 

49-42 

Denmark. 

5*78 

8.01 

8.13 

5 -II 

4.6S 

France. 

38.56 

42.15 

34.26 

32.20 

29.99 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland . 

11-37 

13.01 

10.30 

■ 9.96 

S.50 

Italv. 

17.14 

20.02 

16.87 

12.27 

14.14 

Netherlands. 

14.78 

15.26 

13.09 

10.37 

7-63 

Poland. 

12.16 

12.97 

7.81 

4.86 

4-03 

Sweden. 

4.03 

4.04 

4.27 

3-50 

2.97 

Czechoslovakia. 

6.14 

6.43 

4-39 

4.10 

3-55 

Total . . . 

171.46 

183.14 

160.10 

133.16 

124.91 


The results of the comparison from the international standpoint of these im¬ 
portant consumers of commercial fertilisers will now be examined. 

The comparison is based on the exchange value of the products as compared 
with the means of production. As products are here chosen the arable crops, 
wheat and oats, for which statistical comparison is possible. Unfortunately, 
owing to the absence of comparable data as to prices, beet sugar, the influence 
of which has been noted in detail on the market for commercial, and in particular 
for nitrogenous fertilisers, cannot at present be included in a far-reaching inter¬ 
national comparison. 

Among the arable crop products wheat and oats have been selected, prim¬ 
arily because partial treatment of this wide sphere alone is possible here and 
the enquiry must needs be limited to the most important and most representa¬ 
tive products, in the second place because, next to sugar beet, wheat and 
oats are the crops most avid of the nutritive substances available in the soil. 
This appears clearly from the following figures, which express in kilogrammes 
per hectare the quantities of nutrient substances removed from the soil by an 
average crop (after Krische: Agrikulturchemie). 

Nitrogen Potassium Phosphoric acid 
kilogrammes per hectare 

40 30 

50 . 35 

70 20 

50 25 

35 20 - 

Wheat is of especial importance, partly as a main breadstuff crop, but also 
because, apart from its actual requirements in nutrients shown above, it only 
gives good yields when an excess of nutritive substances available in the soil. 


Wheat. 85 

vSugarbeet. 75 

Oats. 65 

I^ye. 65 

Barley. ,60 
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Oats respond to nitrogen but more to potassium. The requirements of rye and 
especially of barley are smaller. Maize occupies an intermediate place between 
sugar beet and oats in this respect, but the actual figures are not shown for rea¬ 
sons of space. 

The limits of this article unfortunately do not make it possible so to repro¬ 
duce in detail the changes in the exchange value of the two cereals as compared 
with the fertilisers as to give the development in the separate years. For this 
reason only the two years 1928-29 and 1933-34 are here compared. This selec¬ 
tion, however, from the general trend of such events during the period provides 
evidence of very interesting changes in the situation of the different cereal pro¬ 
ducing countries and of their position with respect to each other. 

The following Table IX shows the situation for the wheat producers of the 
different countries in 1928-29 and 1933-34, i.e., it indicates the number of quin¬ 
tals of wheat the grower in the different countries had to offer for the purchase 
of 100 kg. of the specific nutritive element of any one fertiliser in the two years 
compared. The items are arranged in the series according to the international 
position of the production lands, and in each case from the country where condi¬ 
tions are most favourable to that where they are least so; accordingly an im¬ 
pression of the general situation may be easily gained. 


Tabi^E IX. — The Exchange Value of Wheat with the Fertilisers 
in ig28-2g and ig33-34 (i). 


The wheat grower in the countries in order to purchase 100 kg. of phosphoric 
acid (Ps O5) contained in basic slag had to sell quantities of wheat as follow's 
(in quintals): — 


ig 28 - 2 g 

1. - France.0.86 

2. - Italy. I.II 

3. - Czechoslovakia.1.34 

4. - Germany.1.38 

5. ~ Netherlands.1.43 

6. - Great Britain.1.61 


i933'-34 

1. - Netherlands. .0.91 

2. - France.i.oi 

3. - Germany.1.37 

4. - Czechoslovakia.1.58 

5. - Great Britain.3.12 

6. - Italy (no quotation for basic slag). 


Number of quintals of Wheat required to purchase 100 kg. of phosphoric acid 
, contained in Superphosphate. 


ig 28 - 2 g 


I. 

- Italy. 

. . 0,99 

2. 

- France. 

• • 1*34 

3 - 

- Germany. 

• • 1-57 

4 - 

- Netherlands .... 

. . 1,70 

3 - 

Poland. 

. . 1.82 

6. 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. . 1.82 

7 - 

- Great Britain . . . 

. . 1.97 

8. 

- Denmark. 

. r 1.99 

9. 

- Sweden . . . . . . 

. . 2.07 


(i) For nitrate of soda, 1932-33. 


1933-34 


I. 

- Netherlands . . . . 

. . 0.86 

2. 

- France ....... 

• • i ‘57 

3 - 

- Italy. 

. . 1.67 

4 - 

- Germany. 

. . 1.70 

5 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. . 1.96 

6. 

- Sweden. 

. . 2.22 

7 - 

- Poland....... 

. . 2.81 

8. 

- Denmark. 

. , 2.92 

9 - 

- Great Britain. . . . 

■ ■ 3’56 
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Exchange Value of Wheat {in quintals) for Potash {K^ 0 ). 



1928-29 



1933-34 


I. 

- France. 

• 0.59 

I. 

- Netherlands .... 

. . 0.69 

2 . 

- Germany. 

. 0.70 

2. 

- France. 

• • 0.73 

3 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. 0.88 

3 - 

- Germany. 

. . 0.90 

4 - 

- Poland. 

• 0.94 

4 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. . 0.94 

5 - 

- Itaty.. 

. 1.27 

5 - 

~ Italy. 

. . 1.58 

6. 

- Netherlands .... 

. 1.41 

6. 

- Poland. 

. . 2.00 

7 - 

- Great Britain. . . . 

. 2.14 

7 - 

- Sweden. 

. . 2.16 

S. 

- Denmark. 

. 2.17 

8. 

- Denmark. 

. . 2.86 

9 - 

- Sweden. 

■ 2.25 

9 - 

- Great Britain. . . . 

• • 4-44 


Number of quintals of Wheat for loo kg. Nitrogen 
in Sulphate of Ammonia. 



1928-29 



m 3-34 


I. 

- Poland. 

. 2.58 

I. 

- Netherlands. 

• ■ 1-75 

2, 

- Italy. 

• 3-54 

2. 

- France. 

• 3-55 

3 - 

- France. 

. 3.86 

3 - 

- Germany. 

. . 3-64 

4 - 

- Czechoslovakia. . . 

■ • 4-17 

4 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

• • 4-07 

5 - 

- German}’'.. 

. . 4.22 

5 - 

- Italy.'. 

• • 4-43 

6. 

~ Great Britain . . . , 

■ • 5-07 

6. 

- Poland. 

• • 5-29 

7 - 

- Netherlands .... 

. • 5-13 

7 - 

- Denmark. 

. . 6.24 

8. 

- Denmark. 

. . 5-86 

8. 

-- Great Britain. . . . 

. . 6.92 


Number of quintals of Wheat required for lOO kg. Nitrogen 
from nitrate of soda (in Germany Leuna saltpetre). 


1928-29 :r932-33 


I, 

- Germany. 

. . 4.22 

I. 

- Netherlands . . . . 

• • 341 

2. 

- France. 

• • 4-85 

2. 

- Germany. 

• ■ 3-91 

3 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. . 6.02 

3 - 

- France. 

- ■ 4-97 

4 - 

- Great Britain . , . 

• • 6.74 

4 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

. . 6.15 

5 - 

- Netherlands .... 

• • 7-14 

5 - 

- Sw'eden. 

. . 7.00 

6. 

- Sweden. 

• • 7-71 

6. 

- Great Britain. . . . 

• • 9-97 


Summarising it may be said that the most striking instance in respect to 
the exchange value of wheat with the commercial fertilisers occurs in the Nether¬ 
lands where an extraordinarily favourable development is witnessed. The rea¬ 
son must be found in the intervention of the Netherlands Government on the 
wheat market; in 1933-34 the grower in the Netherlands received for his wheat 
a price of 13.13 fl. per quintal as compared with 10.50 fl. per quintal in 1928-29. 
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Feitilisex prices however even in the Netherlands have followed the general price 
decline, and this coincidence of high wheat prices with reduced fertiliser prices 
has brought about the favourable exchange value of with fertilisers in 1933-34. 

In the other countries the conditions have only sHghtly improved, or are 
barely maintained, or have somewhat worsened. The most striking instances 
are the declines for fertilisers in general in Great Britain and Denmark, and for 
sulphate of ammonia in Poland. 

To establish an international comparable monetary unit basis, we have 
transformed into gold francs (Swiss francs) the differences expressed in weight 
of the exchange value resulting from the comparison of each of the countries taken 
into consideration with Germany, using the corresponding wheat prices and 
the respective rates of exchange. 

In Table X these gold franc values are shown. But while for the gold block 
countries the height of the wheat prices on the internal market alone has im¬ 
portance for the calculation of these values in gold francs, the values in gold 
francs in the countries where the fate of the currency is linked with that of the 
KngKsh pound, and also in Czechoslovakia where in the winter of 1933-34 the 
currency was similarly depreciated, follow fluctuations corresponding to rates 
of exchange. Thus the wheat grower in Great Britain, in 1930-31, had to sell 
3.84 more quintals of wheat than the wheat grower in Germany to purchase 
100 kg. of nitrogen in sdlphate of ammonia, which, given the wheat prices of the 
time and the gold parity of the pound, represented 61.88 gold francs. 


Tabi^E X. — The Exchange Value of Wheat with Commercial Fertilisers in the 
Different Countries as compared with Germany expressed in gold francs for 

ig28-2() and 1933-34^ (l) 


Basic Slag. 192S-29 1933-34 


Germany . . , 


0.00 


0.00 

Czechoslovakia. 

— 

1.18 

+ 

4.46 

France .... 

— 

16.47 

— 

9.06 

Great Britain. . 

+ 

5-93 

+ 

13-72 

Italy. 

— 

9-63 


— 

Netherlands , . 

+ 

1.09 

— 

12.58 

Superphosphate. 

Germany . . . 

rfc 

0.00 

ziz 

0.00 

Czechoslovakia. 

+ 

7-35 

+ 

5-52 

Denmark . . . 

+ 

9-74 

+ 

10.60 

France .... 

— 

7.38 

— 

3-27 

Great Britain. . 

+ 

10.31 

+ 

14.58 

Italy.. 

— 

20.69 

— 

0.68 


1928-29 1933-34 

Netherlands . . + 2.85 — 22.97 

Poland .... +7.06 -f- 14.25 

Sweden .... + 13.37 + 7-38 

Potash. 

Germany , . . z±: o.oo o.oo 

Czechoslovakia. + 5,29 -f 0.85 

Denmark ... + 34.10 + 17.03 

France .... — 3.48 — 4.28 

Great Britain. . -f- 37.12 + 27.76 

Italy ..... 4-. 20.34 + 15.49 

Netherlands-. . + I 5»54 ~ 5*74 

Poland .... + 6.77 +14.12 

Sweden ..... + 41.44 + 17.89 


(i) For nitrate of soda 1932-33. 
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Sulphate of Amnionia, 

1928-29 1933-34 


Germany . . . 

db 

0.00 

dn 

0.00 

Czechoslovakia . 

— 

1.47 

4- 

9-13 

Denmark . . , 

+ 

38.04 

+ 

22.59 

France .... 

— 

11.40 

— 

2.27 

Great Britain. . 

+ 

21.91 

+ 

25.72 

Italy. 

— 

24.26 

1 

T 

18.45 

Netherlands . . 

+ 

19.70 

— 

51.69 

Poland .... 

— 

46.29 

+ 

21.18 


Nitrate of soda. 




1928-29 

1932-33 

Germany . . . 

=fc 0.00 

± 0.00 

Czechoslovakia. 

4- 52.91 

4 - 52.99 

France .... 

+19-96 

4- 24.21 

Great Britain. . 

+ 64.97 

+ 59-19 

Netherlands . . 

+ 63.93 

— 13.14 

Sweden .... 

4- 93.31 

+ 49-85 


I933“34> however, the quantity of wheat which must be sold in order to 
purchase 100 kg. of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia had slightly improved in 
England, as compared with Germany, and was as much as 3.28 quintals of wheat, 
but the price decline of wheat -and the devaluation of the British pound made the 
difference in gold francs fall to 25.72. 

In nearly all the countries with depreciated currencies it is possible to establish 
these changes in the valuation of the price relations expressed in gold francs; 
the opposite tendencies are very clearly apparent in the values for the Netherlands. 

These relations cannot be further followed in detail. 

There may here given for 1933-34, and for 1932-33 in the case of nitrate of 
soda and Eeuna saltpetre, the differences in the exchange value expressed in gold 
francs and due to the changes which have taken place in the prices of wheat and 
in, the currency, as affecting the place order of the countries. The following is 
the situation resulting: (i) Basic Slag, no change; (2) for superphosphate Den¬ 
mark takes the seventh place and Poland the eighth; (3) for potash, Italy yields 
the fifth place to Poland which moves up from the sixth to the fifth, Denmark 
takes the seventh place, Sweden the eighth; (4) for sulphate of ammonia, 
no changes; (5) for nitrate of soda and Eeuna saltpetre, Sweden takes the fourth 
place and Czechoslovakia the fifth. 

The influences just described have not accordingly given rise to any very 
considerable changes. 

/ 

^ The Exchange Vaeue oe Oaxs against the CoMMExaAE Fbrtieiseiis. 
For reasons of space this section will he confined to the comparison of the 
years 1928-29 and 1933-34 using the exchange value expressed in weight of oats 
as shown in Table XVI and to the comparison of the exchange value differences 
as compared with Germany in gold francs, as shown on Table XI. 

Speaking quite generally the exchange value of oats with the commercial 
fertilisers has declined as regards oats from 1928-29 to 1933-34. Oat prices 
have declined more than the prices of commercial fertilisers with the result as 
stated. In comparison wdth countries the exchange value of oats with commercial 
fertilisers has improved for the German oat grower. For basic slag, superphos^ 
phate, and potash, Germany takes the first place in 1933-34 (for Chile nitrate 
of soda, or Eeuna saltpetre, 1932-33); whereas in 1928-29 Germany occupied the 
second place for basic slag and superphosphate and stood first only for nitrate 
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of soda or Leuna saltpetre. In respect of sulphate of ammonia Germany 
occupies the second place only in 1933-34 after the Netherlands. 

The Netherlands were also able greatly to improve their position as regards 
oats as compared with the other countries. For basic slag the advance was from 
the fifth place in 1928-29 to the second in 1933-34, for superphosphate from the, 
fourth to the second, for sulphate of ammonia from the seventh to the 
first, and for nitrate of soda from the fifth place in 1928-29 to the fourth 
in 1932-33. 

As regards the exchange value of oats with commercial fertilisers, Great 
Britain was able to improve its position partially, rising for basic slag from the 
sixth to the fourth place, for superphosphate from the sixth to the fifth, and for 
sulphate of ammonia from the sixth to the third. In respect of nitrate 
of soda (or equivalent Feuna saltpetre) Great Britain maintained in both 
years the third place, while for potash there was a fall from the eighth to the 
ninth place. 

The situation has become especially worse for the French out growers in 
these years in consequence of the very marked decline in the oat prices; in 1928-29 
the price of oats was 130.79 frs. per quintal, while in 1933-34 it was 48.55 francs 
only, on the other hand the fall in prices of commercial fertilisers was less striking. 
In consequence the change in the position of France has been as follows: for basic 
slag from the first to the third place, for superphosphate from the second to the 
eighth place, for potash from the first to the fourth place, for sulphate of ammonia 
from the fourth to the eighth place. For nitrate of soda (or Leuna saltpetre) 
for both the years 1928-29 to 1932-33 France maintained the second place, as 
the drop in oat prices only began in 1933-34. 

All other changes are shown in Table XI. 


TabIvE XI. — Number of quintals of Oats required to purchase 100 kg of nutri¬ 
ents in the separate fertilisers in the di'fferent countries m ig28-2g and 1^33-34 
{or for nitrate of soda or Leuna saltpetre 1932-33). 


Basic slag, 

ig28-2g 1933-34 

1. - France.1,02 i. - Germany.1.74 

2. - Italy.1.39 2. - Netherlands .... 2.41 

3. -'Germany.1.46 3. - France.2.57 

4. - Czechoslovakia.1.48 4. - Great Britain . . . 2.67 

5. - Netherlands. 1.54 5. - Czechoslovakia . . . 3.14 

6. - Great Britain. 1.58 6. - Italy (no quotation for basic 

slag). 
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Superphosphate. 



ig28-2g 



1933-34 


I. 

- Italy. 

.... 1.24 

I. 

- German^^ .... 

. 2.16 

2. 

-- France. 

.... 1.59 

2. 

- Netherlands . . . 

. 2.25 

3 - 

- Germany. 

.... 1.67 

3 - 

- Italy. 

• 2.77 

4 - 

- Netherlands . . . . 

.... 1.83 

4 - 

- Denmark .... 

. 2.88 

5 - 

- Denmark. 

.... 1.92 

5 - 

- Great Britain . . 

■ 3-04 

6. 

- Great Britain . . . 

.... 1.94 

6. 

- Sweden. 

• 340 

7 - 

~ Czechoslovakia . . . 

.... 2.02 

7 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . 

• 3-90 

8. 

- Poland. 

.... 2.36 

8. 

- France. 

, 4.01 

9 - 

- Sweden. 

.... 2.62 

9 - 

- Poland. 

• 4-53 


ig28-2g 

Potash, 


1933-34 


I. 

- France. 

.... 0.70 

I. 

~ Germany .... 

. 1.14 

2. 

- Germanj^. 

.... 0.74 

2. 

- Netherlands . . . 

. 1.80 

3 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

.... 0.97 

3 - 

-- Czechoslovakia . . 

. 1.86 

4 - 

- Poland. 

.... 1.22 

4 - 

- France. 

. 1.87 

5 - 

- Netherlands . . . . 

.... 1.52 

5 - 

- Italy. 

. 2.63 

6. 

- Italy. 

. 1.62 

6. 

- Denmark .... 

. 2.82 

7 - 

- Denmark. 

.... 2.10 

7 - 

- Poland . . . , . 

• ' 3-33 

8. 

- Great Britain . . . 

.... 2.II 

8. 

- Sweden. 

• 3-30 

9 - 

- Sweden. 

.... 2.84 

9 - 

- Great Britain . . 

. 3-8o 


ig28-2g 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

1933-34 


I. 

- Poland. 

■ • • ■ 3-34 

I. 

- Netherlands . . . 

. 4.61 

2. 

- Italy. 

.... 4.44 

2. 

- German^" .... 

. 4.62 

3 - 

- Germany. 

.... 4.49 

. 3 - 

- Great Britain . . 

• 5-92 

4 - 

- France. 

.... 4.60 

4. 

~ Denmark .... 

. 6.15 

5 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

.... 4.63 

5 - 

- Italy. 

• 741 

6. 

- Great Britain . . . 

.... 4.99 

6. 

- Czechoslovakia . . 

. 8.10 

7 - 

~ Netherlands . . . . 

.... 5.52 

7 - 

- Poland ..... 

• 8:53 

8. 

- Denmark . . . . . 

.... 5.66 

8. 

- France ..... 

. 9.08 
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Nitmte of soda. 

ig28-2g ^932-33 

1. - Germany.4.49 i. - Germany.5.91 

2. - France.5.78 2. - France.6.92 

3. - Great Britain.6.63 3. - Great Britain . . . 9.03 

4. - Czechoslovakia ....... 6.69 4. - Netherlands . , .', 10.03 

5. - Netherlands.7.69 5. - Sweden.ii.oi 

6. - Sweden.8.57 6. - Czechoslovakia . . . 12.02 


To transform the exchange values expressed in weights of oats as compared 
with commercial fertilisers into gold (Swiss francs) the method adopted in the 
case of wheat is followed also here and the results will be found in Table XVII. 
Differences are also shown in comparison with Germany. 

In commenting on this table special note may be taken of the change in 
the situation of the French oat growers, since it shows in a striking manner 
the position of a planned economy Which covers a part only and not the whole 
of the products. Thus as compared with the situation of the German growers, 
that of the French oat growers has become much more unfavourable from 1928-29 
to 1933-34. The difference in the exchange value between the two years is as 
follows: 

Oats with basic slag.19.87 gold francs 

» » superphosphate ...... 1 . . 20.36 » » 

» » potash.. 8.25 )) ' )) 

» )) sulphate of ammonia ....... 18.73 » » 

On the other hand for nitrate of soda (or Teuna saltpetre) the exchange 
value of French oats improves in comparison with the German oats from 1928-29 
to 1932-33 by i7.7i;gold {francs. 

Transforming the values expressed in weight into values in gold francs, 
the following changes result for the year 1933-34 in the relative position of the 
different countries: (i) for^-basic slag, no change; (2) for superphosphate, Denmark 
passes to the third place, Italy to the fifth, France to the seventh, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to the eighth; (3) for potash, France passes from the fourth to the third 
place in front of Czechoslovakk, Denmark from the sixth to the fifth, Italy 
from the fifth to the eighth, Poland from the seventh to the sixth, and Sweden 
from the eighth to the seventh, while Great Britain keeps the ninth place; 
(4) for sulphate of ammonia, France passes from the eighth to the fifth place, 
Italy from the fifth to the eighth, Czechoslovakia from the sixth to the seventh, 
Poland from the seventh to the sixth place. As regards nitrate of soda, or 
Derma saltpetre, the order'of the different countries on the scale remains the 
same for the years 1928-29 and 1932-33. 
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Table XII shows the gold franc values in order from the country where 
the exchange value of oats is most favourable to the country where the value 
is most unfavourable. 

Tabi,b XII, — To purchase lOO kg, of nutrients in the separate fertilisers, the oat grower 
of the di-fferent countries must pay in ig28-2g and ig22-34 nitrate of soda or 


Leuna saltpetre, ig32-33),,,, 

gold francs 

more or less than the grower in 

Germany. 

ig28-2g 

I. - Trance. 

Basic Slag. 

1933-34 

— 11.69 ” Germany. 

rt 0.00 

2. - Italy. 

— 1-99 

2. - Netherlands .... 

+ 6.96 

3.^- Germany. 

=t 0.00 

3. - France. 

+ 8.18 

4. ~ Czechoslovakia. . , 

+ 0.53 

4. - Great Britain. . . . 

+■ 8.53 

5. - Netherlands . . . 

+ 1-63 

5. - Czechoslovakia . . . 

+ 14-93 

6. - Great Britain. . . . 

+ 3-15 

6. - Italy (no quotation for basic slag) 

ig28-2Q 

I. - Italy. 

Superphosphate 

1933-34 

— 12.24 I. - Germany. 

=i= 0.00 

2. - France. 

— 2.13 

2. - Netherlands .... 

+ 0.94 

3. “ Germany. , . . . . 

=t: 0.00 

3. - Denmark. 

+ 6.34 

4. - Netherlands .... 

+ 3-25 

4. - Great Britain . , . 

+ 8.07 

5. - Denmark. 

+ 6.00 

5. - Italy. 

+ 8.35 

6. ~ Great Britain . . . 

+ 7 -o 8 

6. - Sweden. 

+ 11-54 

7. - Czechoslovakia . . . 

+ 9-27 

7. ~ France. 

+■ 18.23 

8.' - Poland. 

+ 14-96 

8. - Czechoslovakia , . . 

+ 18.56 

9. ~ Sweden. 

+ ZO.13 

9. - Poland. 

+ 18.85 

IQ 28 - 2 g 

I. - France. 

Potash, 

m 3-34 

— 1.06 I. - Germany.. 

=±= 0.00 

2. - Germany. 

=b 0.00 

2. - Netherlands . . . 

+ 6.86 

3. ~ Czechoslovakia . . . 

+ 6.09 

3^ - France. 

+ 7.19 

4. - Poland. 

+10.41 

4. - Czechoslovakia . . 

+ 7-68 

5. - Netherlands .... 

+ I5-86- 

5. - Denmark .... 

+ .14.79 

6. - Italy. 

+ 25,06 

6. - Poland. 

4- 16.62 

7. “ Denmark . . . . . 

+ 32.64 

7. - Sweden ..... 

+ 20.15 

8. ~ Great Britain . . . 

+ 35-91 

8. - Italy.. 

. + 20.40 

9. - Sweden. 

+ 44-50 

9. - Great Britain. . . 

+ 24.39 
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Sulphate of ammonia, 

1928-29 1933-34 


I. 

- Poland. 

— 24.93 

I. - Netherlands .... 

•— 

O.IO 

2 . 

- Italy... 

— 1.42 

2. “ Germany. 


0.00 

3. 

- Germany. 

=b 0.00 

3. - Great Britain. . . . 

+ 

11.92 

4 - 

- France. 

+ 2.92 

4. - Denmark. 

+ 

43-96 

5 - 

- Czechoslovakia . . . 

+ 3.71 

5. - France. 

+ 

21.65 

6. 

- Great Britain . . . 

+ 13.11 

6. - Poland. ...... 


31.10 

7 - 

-- Netherlands .... 

+ 20.94 

7. - Czechoslovakia . . . 

+ 

37-11 

8. 

~ Denmark. 

-1- 28.08 

8. - Italv. 

4 - 

38.19 



NitfaU 

of soda. 




ig28-2g 


1932-33 



I. 

- Germany. 

± 0.00 

I. -- Germany. 


0.00 

2. 

- Great Britain . . . 

+ 29.88 ■ 

2. ~ France. 

-f- 

16.56 

3 - 

- France. 

+ 34.27 

3. - Great Britain. . . . 

+ 

33.66 

4 - 

~ Czechoslovakia . . 

+ 58.24 

4. - Netherlands .... 

+ 

36.78 

5 - 

- Netherlands. . . . 

+ 65.06 

5. - Sweden. 

+ 

43.27 

6 . 

- Sweden. 

+ 86.46 

6. ~ Czechoslovakia . . 

+ 

73-95 


NORWi^GIAN saltpetre: (CAECIUM 

nitrate) AND CaECIUM CYANAMIDE: 


Unfortunately for both the other 

important nitrogenous fertilisers, calcium 


nitrate and calcium cyanamide, there are no statistical price to be obtained in any 
extent, so that here any attempt to represent the exchange valuerelations must 
be abandoned. It may be noted that as regards the calcium nitrate, or Norwegian 
saltpetre, of Norwegian origin, the production greatly increased in 1930, when 
the transition was made from production of fertilisers at exclusively 13 per cent, 
of nitrogen to production mainly to 15.5 per cent, nitrogen content. Up to 1932 
however the output of this fertiliser again considerably declined, viz., for the 
15-5 cent, nitrogen content from 406,000 tons in 1930 to 282,000 tons in 
1932, and for the 13 per cent, content from 45,000 to 14,000 tons. Also the 
world production of calcium cyanamide, which in 1930 amounted to 1,275,000 
tons, had declined by 1932 to 625,000 tons. In the absence of data, it is not 
possible to discuss further the reasons for this ‘decline. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

One of the essential results reached in this article is that the relations be¬ 
tween prices have shown that the height of the prices of and the consumption 
of commercial fertilisers, and in particular of the nitrogenous fertilisers, depend 
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on the height of the prices of certain products, or on the extent of the areas under 
cultivation of the crops which yield these products, or on the two factors taken 
together. Moreover our investigation seems to have shown that the consump¬ 
tion of nitrogenous fertilisers in any case, and also of fertilisers in general, has 
been influenced especially by the cultivation of cotton and sugarbeet, w^hile no 
determinable influence has been exercised by wheat, a crop with a preference 
for the nutritive material of the soil itself. 

On the world market for nitrogen it is observed that after the great decline 
in the consumption of nitrate of soda throughout the world, more especially in 
Germany on account of the war, but also in recent years in the United States 
of America and in Great Britain, the nitrogen market is ruled by S3mthetic 
nitrogen, and in particular by the German Haber-Bosch manufacture. Further 
sulphate of ammonia, as a by-product of the gas and coke factories, has also lost 
much of its importance, although, since the decrease in the consumption of nitrate 
of soda in the United States and in Great Britain, sulphate of ammonia is in these 
countries almost the sole important nitrogenous fertiliser. 

The international comparisons established between the exchange values of 
wheat and oats respectively and the commercial fertilisers maks it clear that 
the intervention on the cereal market undertaken in various countries in favour 
of the growers has had the effect of maintaining satisfactory price relations be¬ 
tween products and means of production, or of establishing new relations of the 
kind. These comparisons, on the other hand, also show that in certain countries 
where there has been no such influencing of the cereal market, or in those countries 
where such measures have perhaps been applied but without the desired result, 
extraordinarity unfavourable conditions have sometimes arisen, the effects of 
which on the agriculture of the countries concerned it is impossible to gauge 
here, and in fact the question lies outside the scope of this article. 

Curt Kappstein 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN AUSTRIA {Conimued). 

.§6. — Central Clearing Bank (Girozentrale). 

Even in the time of the former Dual Monarchy the need was much felt 
for an organisation enabling the large credit institutions of the provinces to 
balance their surplus funds against applications. In consequence of unfavour¬ 
able conditions, not always of an economic order, it never proved possible 
to set up a clearing centre for the various agricultural co-operative credit 
societies. In the new Austrian Republic it was essential in the first place 
to surmount a number of financial difficulties, and this went on till i6 August 
1927, on which date a clearing house was at last successfully established, the 
Girozentrale, or central bank for balancing the payments for the Austrian co-oper¬ 
ative societies. 

The objects of this bank, which took the corporate form of a share com¬ 
pany, are as follows: to facilitate the balancing of money exchanges between the 
federations and the co-operative societies, to arrange for the grant of mortgage 
loans or of credits on bills or other credits and to arrange for interest on capital 
deposited. For these purposes the bank is empowered to undertake the following 
business: to accept money from all comers on current account or in the form 
of cheques; in addition to accept money against cash orders of the co-oper¬ 
ative federations which are members of the company, and also to take up 
bills, on account of the adhering co-operative federations and societies, as 
well as of individuals from whom it has received money; to buy and sell on 
commission from all comers, bills, money and foreign currencies (against 
cover paid in or previous delivery); to make loans on short term to co-operative 
federations associated with the business of the bank; to invest money in 
Austrian trust funds; to act as intermediary for clearing payments effected 
between co-operative federations and co-operative societies, etc. 

In the foundation of the Central Clearing Bank [Girozentrale) the follow¬ 
ing organisations took part: the Allgemeiner Verhand fur das landwirtschaftliche 
Genossenschaftswesen in Oesterreich and all the provincial federations of agric¬ 
ultural co-operative societieS;( with the exception of the Salzburg federation. 
These were in all ten, with the addition of three central organisations of artisans' 
co-operative societies [Allgemeiner Verhand deutscher Erwerbs- und Wirtschajts- 
genossenschaften in Oesterreich, the Oesterreichische Zentralgenossenschaftskasse and 
the Zentralverband gewerblicher Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften Oester- 
reichs). Further, the most important co-operative societies of the German 
Reich took part: the Preussische Zentralgenossenschaftskasse, the Deutsche Rai'ffei- 
senbank, the Reichsverband der Aeutsohen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 
and Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband^ In view of the impoverishment and 
the want of funds hampering most of the co-operative societies and federations, 
it was also essential to secure for the Bank in case of emergency the credit 
backing of a large Austrian bank, the Land Credit E^nk [Bodenkreditanstalt), 
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It was also considered desirable to obtain the participation of the Provincial 
I/and Mortgage Banks, or at least of those which had in recent years entered 
into good business relations with the central federations to the mutual advan¬ 
tage of either side. 

The foundation capital of the Central Bank amounts to 5,000,000 schilHng 
and is divided into 20,000 shares, which are payable to bearer and completely 
paid up, and issued at the nominal value of 250 schilling each. The Boden- 
kreditanstalt has subscribed 2,000,000 schilling of the share capital on its own 
account, the Preussenkasse 1,500,000 schilling. This latter, it may be noted, 
was transformed by an ordinance of the President of the Reich of 21 October 
1932 into the Deutsche Zentralgenossenschaftskasse, and placed under the 
control of the Reich as the credit institution for the whole of the Reich. A 
total of 1,500,000 schilling was also subscribed by three co-operative Banks of 
the Reich. Out of these shares most of the Austrian federations have subscribed 
125 shares each only, so as to ensure the right of voting at the general meetings. 
However the opportunity has been left open to the co-operative societies to 
increase their holdings in the event of any increase in capital (§ 13). In order to 
maintain the character of a co-operative organisation, a fuller participation 
of the federations was arranged by the Administrative Council: out of 18 
members of this Council, nine are delegates of the Austrian co-operative societies 
and the President is appointed from among these; seven are elected by the 
German co-operative societies and two only by the Bodenkreditanstalt. 

In recent years important changes have come about in the institutions which 
took part in the foundation of the Bank, partly in consequence of the collapse 
of the money market, but partly also for reasons of a more general kind. The 
Central Bank has undergone a change in its constitution in so far as that when 
the AUgemeim Oesterreichische Bodenkreditanstalt was amalgamated with the 
Oesterreichische Kreditanstalt fiir Handel und Gewerhe, advantage was taken of 
the opportunity to remove from the membership of the Girozentrale this 
large bank which had alw^ays occasioned a certain dissatisfaction among co¬ 
operative circles. In its place as a large shareholder, the Oesterreichische Post- 
sparkasse was brought into the Girozentrale. By means of this substitution the 
Girozentrale rapidly gained autonomy, and independence of the capital of a large 
private bank, while the interest of a State institution was assured for its 
activity. As is well known the Austrian Federation itself acts as guarantor 
for all the engagements taken by the Oesterreichische Postsparkasse, which was 
founded in 1927 in place of the former post o£ 5 ce savings bank dating from 
1SS2, 

Further reorganisation of the Central Bank was effected in March 1934' 
when, under a general agreement of the shareholders, the shares previously held 
by the co-operative federations of the German Reich, amounting to a total 
value of 3,000,000 schilling, were taken over by the Austrian shareholders. 
In consequence the administrative organisation of the Bank also underwent 
a change, as the German collaborators and the former managing director, the 
vice-presidents and the Executive Committee alt withdrew. In this way the 
Girozentrale became a purel)’* Austrian credit institution. 
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The Central Clearing Bank acts as guarantee for discount on behalf of the 
co-operative societies with the National Bank of Austria. Previously this 
Bank did not readily accept these agricultural bills, since there w^as no bank 
of sufficient standing among agricultural circles to answer for the solvency of 
customers. With the foundation of the Central Clearing Bank the money 
transactions of agriculture with the National Bank of Austria are placed on 
a new basis and obtain special facilities. It is moreover among the functions 
of the Central Clearing House to examine the credit possibilities of the different 
federations in order to arrange credit for them with full securit3^ However as 
regards the right of audit on the part of the Bank, the functions of the legal 
supervisory^ body^ of the federations remain as before. No relation exists between 
this co-operative banking institution and the individual co-operative societies ; 
it is linked with the societies only through the intermediary in each case of the 
respective federation. It establishes however the general lines of the working 
of the federations and thereby of that of the individual societies. It is under¬ 
stood that the co-operative societies must, so far as possible, in the first in¬ 
stance endeavour to balance their liquid assets and their deposits in their owm 
localities, but that they must retain a certain reserve fund to be placed on 
deposit in the funds of the federation, at a fixed rate of interest, and the 
federations in their turn will deposit a reserve in the Central Clearing Bank, 
so that this latter may be in a position to balance the applications throughout 
the country within the actual credit possibilities. 

This Central Bank thus serves as a clearing house for money transactions 
equally between agricultural co-operative societies and industrial societies. This 
is the more advantageous, as the larger quantity of liquid assets is usually 
in circulation in agricultural circles some months after the harvest, coinciding 
precisely with the largest credit demands of the industrial co-operative societies. 
The foundation of the Central Clearing Bank thus marks a real step in advance, 
not only in regard to co-operation but also to the whole of Austrian economy. 

Originally the competence of the Central Bank did not extend to the 
consumers' co-operative societies, since for urban building and housing societies, 
savings and credit banks, thrift and provident societies, co-operative societies 
of production and labour, a special Arbeiterbank had been set up in 1922 in 
the legal form of a share company and not of a co-operative organisation 
under Austrian law. The share capital of 4,000,000 schilling was however in 
the hands of the co-operative societies concerned. ■ The deposits in this Bank 
amounted to 4,453,375 schilling in 1923, and in 1932 to 54,313,678 schilling. 

During February 1934 the Arbeiterbank, the credit organisation of the 
urban working classes, was dissolved by Ordinance and transferred for liquida¬ 
tion to the State Credit Institute for Public Undertakings and Works [Kreditinstitut 
fiir offentliche Unternehmungen und Arheiten), After the closing of the Arbeiter¬ 
bank the Central Clearing Bank of Austrian co-operative societies had taken 
over also the Wholesale Company of Austrian Consumers' Unions with the 
consumers' societies belonging to this organisation. This led to a noticeable 
expansion of its field of activity and ' contributed to increase its importance 
for Austrian economy^ in general. 
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The rate of interest for borrowing fluctuated at the central banks during 
the years 1928 to 1932 between about 6 and 7 per cent.; the rate on loans 
was rather higher, from about 8 to ii per cent., the interest at the National 
Bank of Austria also fluctuating, both for deposits and loans, between 6 and 
8 per cent. In 1933 the average rate of interest fell to 5 per cent. On 27 
June 1934 the General Council of the National Bank of Austria decided to 
lower to 4 ^ per cent., with effect from 28 June, the rate of discount on biUs 
of exchange, warrants and securities. The rate of interest for deposits at the 
different banks, including the Central Clearing Bank, was, from i July 1934, 
fixed at around 3 ^ per cent, according to the kind of deposit, whether short 
term or long term, and according to the location of the headquarters of the 
bank, whether situated at Vienna or in the capital of one of the provinces. 
Deposits in cash made by the Central Clearing Bank with other banking insti- 
tutions may as a maximum earn an interest of 4 % per cent. On the other 
hand the Central Bank is authorised to pay interest up to 4 ^ per cent, on 
cash deposits made by the central co-operative banks which undertake local 
clearing house operations, and on those made by provincial credit institutions 
w^hich, at the date on which these agreements came into force, were share¬ 
holders of the Central Bank. 

According to the report of the Central Clearing Bank the balance sheet 
for 1932 was closed as follows {Kompass, Wien 1934, p. 429): 

Balance sheet Closing of the Central Clearing Bank 
on 31 December ig32 (schilling). 


Assets. Liabilities. 


Cash in bank, National 


Share capital. 

5,000,000 

Bank and Post Office 


Reserve Fund. 

230,000 

Saving Bank .... 

2,228,721 

Special Reserve .... 

20,000 

Assets at banks .... 

525.308 

Debts owed by Bank . . 

13,972,155 

Bills of exchange .... 

9.605,327 

Transitory liabilities . . 

15,435 

Stocks or securities held . 

1,404,257 

Letters of credit and 


Share in the Credit Co- 


guarantees. 

49,999 

operative Society for 


Profit . . . 

174,652 

Industrial Enterprises 
at Vienna. 

251,000 

Total . . . 

19,462,241 

Debts due to Bank . . 
Investments ...... 

Other assets. 

Letters of credit and en¬ 

5.272,490 

I 

8,240 

Allocation of 'broflL 

gagements assumed . 
Transitory assets . . . 

49.999 

116,398 

Reserve FunA. 

100,000 


19,462,241 

Carried forward . . . . 

74,652 
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The year 1933 shows a balance sheet of 22,000,000 schilling. The net 
profit for the year was 101,947.20 schilling. The net return proceeds would 
have been still more favourable if the Central Clearing Bank had not had to 
meet certain quite exceptional charges. The economic and financial situation 
in 1932 as also in 1933 was, for the Raiffeisen banks also, influenced by the 
unexpected failure of the Oesterreichische Kreditsanstalt. The w^ant of confidence 
extended beyond the bank endangered. However as stated in the report of 
the Allgemeiner Verband der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften, the co-operative 
societies were able, thanks to the soundness of their organisation, to meet this 
severe strain due to external causes without requiring external aid. The Central 
Clearing Bank in 1933 was in a position to meet, from its own funds and deposits 
and without having recourse to a credit at the National Bank of Austria, all 
applications for financing made to it. In its capacity as clearing house of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation it has not merely provided for the repayment of the surplus 
funds entrusted to it by the federations and central banks, but it has also 
granted considerable credits. 


§ 7. — Co-operative Dairies. 

In accordance with the natural conditions governing agricultural production 
in Austria, stock-breeding and dairying take the first place, apart from forestry. 
The distribution of the cultivable areas of Austria is sufficient indication of 
this; there are 3,140,000 ha. of forest land and 4,360,000 ha. of agricultural 
land. Of this latter, 62 per cent., or 2,610,000 ha., consist of pasture lands 
and fodder crops which naturally take the first place and form the basis of 
the stock breeding and dairying so widely diffused through the country. Out 
of 433,300 farms in Austria, stockbreeding is combined with arable farming on 
412,283, and only 21,077, or scarcely 5 per cent, of all the farms, are entirely 
without live stock. The medium-sized farms of from 5 to 20 hectares carry 
the most stock. 

If the total value of the agricultural production, not including fore.stry, is 
estimated at 3i330,000,000. schilling, the dairy industry b}^ itself accounts for 
740,000,000 or nearly 20 per cent., and no other primary production of Austria 
approaches this value b}^ a long way. Stock breeding is thus the backbone of all 
Austrian agriculture. 

It is this marked importance of dairying in Austrian agriculture that gives 
their significance to the dairy co-operative societies. These societies aim at an 
increase in the milk production and also at a higher consumption of better 
quality milk and therefore a more remunerative price. The co-operative dairy 
collects the milk of its members and transforms it as required. A distinction 
may be made in Austria between the small co-operative dairies w'-hich collect the 
milk for direct distribution, and the large dairies, such as were founded about 
1925, which are equipped with modern machinery, and undertake to utilise the 
milk supplied by the farmers who are members of the society and by the small 
co-operative dairies and to transform it, or that part which is not consumed as 
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flxiid milk, into butter and cheese. In conformity with § ii of the rules of these 
societies, every member has the right - i.e,, actually the right and not a compirlsory 
obligation - to deliver to the society the milk produced on his farm in accordance 
with its requirements and with the arrangements agreed. 

This is not, of course, an instance of co-operative production, properly so 
called, since the milk is produced on the individual peasant or family farms, 
but rather, to be exact, one of co-operative associations of milk producers who 
carry out one part of the handling process b^^ co-operative methods. In § i of 
the rules the folio<ving statement occurs: '' The object of the co-operative societ}^ 
is to transform and to utilise the milk produced on the farms of its members, 
at their request and on their account. These associations might be called 
co-operative societies for partial production. 

In order to improve the quality of the butter, the Federation of co-opera¬ 
tive societies of Tower Austria, which is the most important Dairy Federation 
in Austria, inaugurated on i July 1927, in all co-operative dairies, regular monthly 
inspections of butter. This inspection is effected on the 100 points system, usually 
employed in Austria, and the trade mark is granted only on condition that at 
least 80 points have been scored. The inspection of butter for quality has made 
possible the introduction of an official mark, on which appear the arms of Tower 
Austria with the words: Official Butter Control by the Tower Austrian Chamber 
of iigriculture. As a result of this standardisation of the butter and also of the 
organisation of marketing by the Tower Austrian Dairy Federation, it has been 
possible to place regularly on the market butter produced by the co-operative 
societies. At Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, there has been in existence since 1926 an 
Exchange of dairy products which has proved of great advantage for price f xing 
and marketing of butter. 

Before the war, the dairy societies were fairly well developed, but war time 
conditions, the decline in dairy production, the reduction in stock feeds and 
the maximum prices of milk which were kept as low as possible, all contributed 
to injure the dair^^ industry. The number of cows in Tower Austria, for example, 
fell from 345,969 in 1900, to 234,019 in 1918, a decline of nearly 27 per cent. 
The average milk yield per cow and per day was before the war about five 
litres, and in 1917 three and a half litres only. 

After the war, the situation of the co-operative dairies became very diffi¬ 
cult, as was that of the whole country. In this critical period, the credit of 
6,000,000 schilling granted by the Teague of Nations in 1926 for the encourage¬ 
ment of dairying was of considerable assistance. This credit was granted, in 
, accordance with a proposal jointly submitted by one of the Federal provinces 
and by a Federation of agricultural co-operative societies or an important agiicul- 
tural corporate body, these organisations guaranteeing the full and punctual re¬ 
payment of the credits. The loans were made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
for 18 years and at a rate of interest with gradual repayment of the capital at 
9.94 per cent.; they are paid over by the National Bank of Austria. Out of the 
total credits granted by the Teague of Nations, Tower Austria has obtained 
1,990,000 schilling, Styria 1,555,000 schilling, Burgenland 500,000 schilling, 
Carinthia 400,000 schilling, Voralberg , 289,000 schilling and Salzburg 
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40,000 schilling. With these funds it has been possible to establish 53 co¬ 
operative undertakings. 

Co-operative dairies occup3’’ the foremost place among the co-operative 
societies for agricultural production (on i January 1934 there were 983 dairies), 
and the second place among all the agricultural co-operative societies. This applies 
equally to their number and to the value of the products placed them on the 
market. 

The co-operative dairies are most widely’' diffused in Tower Austria, a region 
of pasturelands, where they number 700 out of the total of 983. In 1932, of the 
milk supplied to the town of Vienna 66 per cent, came from the' co-operative 
dairies of Tower Austria. An idea will be gained of the output capacity of the 
co-operative dairies from the business done by the Tower Austrian Dair^^ {Nieder- 
dsterreichische Molkerei) established at Vienna under the form of a central co¬ 
operative organisation. Founded in 1899 with 13 member societies and with 
an annual handling of 50,000,000 litres of milk, the number of the member, so¬ 
cieties had risen by i January 1933 to 153 co-operative societies for transform¬ 
ation of milk, while the milk collected in 1933 amounted to 58,000,000 litres, 
or 500,000 more than in 1932. The daily average collection of milk amounted 
to about 160,000 litres. 

The extent to which the co-operative dairies organise the small farmers is 
seen from the fact that the 23,314 members of the 345 Tower Austrian dairy 
societies on i January 1932 own cows as follows: 

in 7,651 cases only one cow is owned; 

» 6,172 cases onl}’' two cows are owned; 

3»734 cases only three cows are owned; 

» 2,451 cases only four cows are owned; 

» 1,428 cases only five cows are owned; 

» 1,707 cases only six to ten cows owned and 

» 191 cases more than ten cows are owned. 

The economip strength of the co-operative dairies may be demonstrated by 
their share in 1932 in the total manufacture of butter and cheese in Austria. Ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Jutila, Minister of Agriculture of Finland (Report to the Xlllth 
International Congress of Agriculture, Budapest, 1934) the quantity of butter 
made by the co-operative dairies in Austria was 12,000,000 kg., or 92 per cent, 
of the total butter production of the dairies (13,000,000 kg.) (i), and the cheese 
made was 16,200,000 kg., or 92 per cent, of the whole quantity made by the dairies 
i,e, 17,500,000 kg. In consequence there is manufactured in the co-operative 
dairies more than 90 per cent,, whether of butter or cheese, of all the Austrian 


(i) The total production of butter may be estimated for 1933 at 20,000,000 kg. — unfortun- 
ately no of&dal statistics are available — including about 7,000,000 kg. of farm butter which is 
consumed for the greater part on the farms themselves. 
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production of cheese and butter. The measures taken in favour of dairying 
in general refer then almost exclusively to the co-operative dairies. 

Since the conclusion of the war dairy production has risen from 480,000,000 
litres in 1919 to 2,800,000,000 litres in 1933, an increase of 583 per cent. 

The milk yield took on, especially since 1929, so accelerated a pace that, in 
view of the decline of industrial production and of reduced consumption, the 
dairy problem is concerned less with the production of milk than with its market¬ 
ing. Not only has the national market been saturated by the Austrian produc¬ 
tion, but a considerable export has been possible. The volume of butter exported 
during the years of crisis may be seen from the following figures (in quintals): 


1929. 

. . . 10,028 



1930. 

... 18,649 



1931. 

. .. 12,976 



1932. 

• • • 7.097 



1933. 

. . . 11,819 including: 5,544 

to 

Germany 


4.843 

)) 

Great Britain 


420 

» 

Italy 

January-August 1934 . . . 

... 16,430 including: 9,989 

to 

Great Britain 


3>297 

)) 

Italy 


1.935 

)) 

Germany 


1,106 

)) 

Belgium 


While in 1926 it was necessary to import 210 truckloads (i) of butter, in 
1930 it was already possible to export 186. In recent years the export has de¬ 
clined as compared with 1930 in consequence of the contraction of the external 
market, but in 1933 it was none the less possible to export 4,720 quintals more 
than in 1932. In 1934 the export has again increased: in the first eight months 
alone nearly as much was exported as in the course of the whole year 1930. 
But the price of the butter exported was much lower than even in 1933. Where¬ 
as in the first eight months of 1933 butter was 2.24 schilling per kg., this 
price'fell in 1934 to 1.30 schilling. It was only in the last months of 1934 that 
the price improved by 40 groschen per kg. Another characteristic feature is 
the change that came about in the two last years, 1933 and 1934, in the structure 
of the Austrian export trade in butter directed tow^ards the different countries, 
a change which will be noted merety in passing. In any case, even this larger 
export is insufficient, since the production of butter has-increased to a still greater 
extent. 

With this may be associated the decrease in the internal sales. • The consump¬ 
tion of milk of the population of Vienna fell in recent years from 0.41 to 0.32 litres 
per head per day in consequence of the distress prevailing in large classes of 
the population (due largely to unemployment). The per, capita consumption 

(i), I truckload =. 10 metric tons. 
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of butter also declined in Vienna to 2.75 kg. per annum and that of cheese to 
4 kg. per annum, while the consumption of milk and milk products is three 
times as much in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, in Denmark, etc., as in Austria. 

Parallel with the collapse in butter prices in 1933 and with the restric¬ 
tion of exports, there was an increase in the supply of fresh milk to Vienna, 
coming from regions which formerly, on account of distance, transport difficulties, 
etc., had been obliged to transform their milk into butter and cheese. All the 
Federated provinces together in 1933 supplied to the town of Vienna, 272,000,000 
litres as compared with 27,000,000 litres only in 1918, in consequence ten times 
as much as in that 3’ear. In vitw of the resulting flooding of the Vienna market 
and the impossibility of selling for direct consumption any large proportion of 
the fresh milk, it had to be transformed into butter in Vienna, although this was 
unremunerative from the economic standpoint. The rivalry between the butter 
prices which depend on the prices of the World market and the milk prices the 
amount of which is determined by the local price then broke out in a particularly 
violent form. Producers and dealers in milk vied with each other in oflering 
milk at low prices in order to snatch the sales. 

With a \dew to ehminating this unhealth3^ rivalry" between two products, 
fluid milk on the one hand, and manufacturing milk on the other, and to 
obtaining stabilit}^ of dair^^ production, a law was promulgated on 17 Juh" 1931 
which created a Milk Equalisation Fund {Milchansgleichsjond) in the form of a 
corporate bod^^ the object of which was to establish the greatest degree obtain¬ 
able of regularity in- the supph^ of milk and milk products to the market. The 
basic idea in setting up this fund was to raise a levy on fresh milk and therefrom 
to compensate the dairies where reduction of financial returns had resulted from 
transformation of their milk into butter and cheese. 

.Those dairy societies which suppty fresh milk in consuming centres of more 
than 5,000 inhabitants are expected, as their contribution to this fund, to meet 
a le\w on their price, of two or three groschen per litre, in favour of those who 
are obliged to transform their milk into butter, the object being to secure an ap- 
proximateh" equal valorisation of the milk for all the farmers. In this way the 
co-operative dairy which usually transforms milk into butter and cheese can 
no longer have a special interest in undertaking the suppty of fresh milk. 
The subsidies may be made available through the intermediary of the central 
agricultural and forestry associations, or b^^ that of the co-operative federations, 
which undertake subsequent^ to distribute them to farmers and to dair^dng 
undertakings. 

For the purpose of the pa^^-ment of these equalising subsidies, a Commit¬ 
tee, which is also administered by* representatives of the co-operative dairy, 
establishes quotas for the supph- of the Viennese market in fresh milk coming 
from the neighbouring regions of production. These quotas correspond to the 
quantities of fresh milk regularly^ absorbed for the supply of the Viennese mar¬ 
ket and coming from these regions, the object being to secure in this way the 
grea1;est possible stabilisation of milk prices. 

The law on the Milk Equalising Fund imposes, it is true, a charge on the 
milk producers, although this is balanced by the guarantee of a fair price. The 
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effect of the equalising fund has also been that of refunding to the exporting 
firms the di:fferences between the external prices of butter and the Vienna price, 
thus enabling them to resume export. The Vienna market was thereby relieved 
of the milk surplus and it became possible to obtain better prices. In consequence 
of this regulation of the market a more systematic distribution of the milk pro¬ 
duction was also gradually established in accordance with the natural areas of pro¬ 
duction, viz., the zones in the immediate neighbourhood of Vienna supplying milk 
for direct consumption, and the more distant dairying zones mainly engaged in 
transformation of milk, especially in the region of the alpine pastures. 

The activity- of the Milk Equalisation Fund has been supplemented by that 
exercised in virtue of the Milk Regulation Ordinance [Milchregidativ Verordmmg), 
which introduced a regulation of milk prices intended to prevent the indiscrim¬ 
inate offering for sale in large consuming centres of milk the hygienic quality 
of which might be open to challenge. The maximum and minimum prices were 
to be fixed in such a wa^^ as to leave a fair margin to the dairies, the milk deal¬ 
ing firms and other retailers, and so that at the same time the purchasing power 
of the population would be taken into account. These fixed prices (§ 9 of the 
Ordinance) are established without regard for the quota to be paid to the Milk 
Equalisation Fund. 

The value of the milk administered by the Milk Equalisation Fund amoun¬ 
ted in 1933 to a figure of at least some 250,000,000 schilling, the equivalent of a 
quantity of at least 1,000,000,000 litres. In 1934 there was an export of some 
320 truckloads of butter and 200 of cheese, kt the same time about 120 truck- 
loads of butter were transformed for Austrian consumption into melted butter 
and at least 60 truckloads of cheese into soft cheese, both being made available 
for consumers at considerably reduced prices. These quantities of butter and 
cheese taken together correspond, according to the President of the Provincial 
Chamber of Styria, M. Kraft, to a surplus production of about 140,000,000 litres 
of milk for 1934, a quantity which, apart from the intervention of the Milk 
Equalisation Fund, would have caused a complete collapse of prices of milk and 
milk products. 

‘‘ Dairying in Austria, ” to quote M. Reither, Governor of Tower Austria 
and at present Minister of Agriculture, speaking at the General Assembly of 
the Tower Austrian Dairy Federation on Vienna on 17 May 1934, possesses, 
and especially in Tower Austria, an organisation such as no other European 
country possesses, If it did not exist, niam^ farmers would find theme elves 
compelled to abandon dairying production. Up to the present all other possi¬ 
bilities have been exhausted and we shall now^ proceed to the last, planned 
economy. '' 

The planned economy, to which the speaker refers, is for the time being based 
on the Milk Taw promulgated on 17 August 1934, the third among the measures 
taken recently for the protection of the dairy industry, and relating to the regula¬ 
tion of the whole trade in milk. In substance, the new regulation consists in 
the fact that, in accordance with the second part of the law in question, the supply 
of milk to the larger towns and to the city of Vienna will in future be effected 
according to a plan established in advance. The Minister of Agriculture must 



every year and before i October prepare a scheme of supply for the next civil 
year, in collaboration with the Burgermeister of Vienna, the central agricultural 
corporations and the Management Committee of the Milk Equalisation Fund. 
In this plan will be established the quantities of milk which may be daily supplied 
to Vienna for direct consumption and for transformation and the quantities 
produced in Vienna itself that may be placed on sale. The maximum quantity 
of milk allowed must be fixed in such a way that the demand is covered and that 
at the same time there is no congestion of the market. 

All persons desiring to deliver' milk to Vienna must notify their agricultural 
corporation before i October, stating the date, the quantity and the destination 
(direct consumption or transformation) of the milk delivery which it is intended 
to make. In the plan prepared for the milk suppty milk quotas are assigned 
to the different regions of production w^hich will be re-assigned by the Chambers 
of Agriculture in these regions among the registered suppliers to whom delivery 
orders will be issued. At Vienna a Milk Office will also be established the 
duty of which will be to confirm the delivery orders and to check the sale 
notes. 

The law on Milk Marketing came into force on i January 1935. The milk 
requirements of Vienna for 1935 will amount to 647,000 litres per day, but in 
virtue of the new law^ the delivery offers have reached 1,090,759 litres of which 
how^ever 793,440 litres only will be accepted, 20 per cent, of the milk supplied 
being transformed in Vienna. 

This State intervention in the milk trade, such as has already come about, 
for example, in Germany, England, the Netherlands and Hungary, is designed 
to consolidate to the utmost possible the milk market, and to introduce a practi¬ 
cal guarantee of the prices of milk by establishing a normal relation between 
production and demand. The Milk Equalisation Fund still continues to exist, 
but its activity is now brought under the general legislation on milk. 

In this w^ay it is intended also to prevent a misuse of the Milk Equalisation 
Fund facilities such as w^ould make it difficult adequately to maintain butter 
prices. In view of the registered delivery offers, it becomes impossible to 
market fresh milk without paying the contribution due to the Milk Equalisation 
Fund, and thus impossible to place a surplus on the market. 

By the formation of co-operative societies for milk transformation and 
by the improvement in stock breeding and the improved care given to dairy 
stock, there has been secured in Austria in the sphere of dairying a notice¬ 
able increase in production, although the world economic crisis has very 
perceptibly affected the nascent national econom}^ of Austria in its period of 
consolidation. In the mitigation of the marketing problem, a problem not 
confined to the narrow^ limits of the Hanubian Republic but affecting the whole 
world, agricultural co-operation has played a considerable part. Undoubtedly 
co-operation by itself, no more than any other economic factor taken in isolation, 
could not contribute greatly to the remedying of the general crisis. It may 
, however be safely assumed that the dairying crisis would have been much more 
severe in Austria if there had not been so satisfactory a development of co-opera¬ 
tion in that country. 
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§ 8 . — Co-operative Societies eor Breeding and Sale op I,ive Stock. 

For stock breeding, as for dairy farming, the territory of Austria may be 
divided into 'two main zones, according to the main direction taken by the 
animal production: the alpine region, Vorarlberg, Carinthia, vSalzburg and Tyrol 
with the wide mountain pastures where the main object of the animal husband¬ 
ry practised is that of breeding, and the eastern plain where the stock farming 
consists chiefly in the production of milk and meat. It is naturally somewhat 
difiicult to trace a sharp line of demarcation between these two zones, and in 
consequence the co-operative live stock societies may, according to the purpose 
with which the breeding is carried on, assume the form of breed associations 
pxoperl}^ so-called, or of dam^ societies, or of both at once. The measures 
which have been taken for developing the zootechnical industry b}^ the principal 
agricultural associations of the diflerent countries of the Confederation take 
these various directions of live stock breeding into account. 

The object alike of the co-operative breed societies and of the co-operative 
stock marketing societies is the general encouragement of stock breeding with 
special reference to the purit}’ of the breeds. This is especially important for 
Austria where one finds a whole series of difierent cattle breeds on a territory 
of relatively limited extent. For example, the red spotted breed (Simmeiitaler) 
which is the most widely diffused, -forming nearly 36 per cent, of all the cattle in 
the country and found especia% in Eurgenland, Tower Austria, Upper Austria, 
St3’'ria and the T^’rol; the Pinzgau breed (Salzburg, Tyrol, Upper Austria, Stj'ria) 
including about 20 per cent, of all cattle; the Murboden breeds, about 15 per 
cent, in Stjuia; the Brown Alpine cattle, 10 per cent., especially in the Vorarlberg, 
Western Tyrol, etc.; the Waldviertel, 8'per cent., etc. 

The co-operative - breed societies endeavour to increase the ^deld capacity' 
of the animals in accordance with the special purpose of the breeder in each 
case. This purpose may consist frequently in combined aptitudes, as in the 
case of the Simmentaler and the Pinzgau breeds, where the breeding is directed 
equally at developing work capacity, fattening aptitude and good quality meat 
capacity- In consequence, however, of the progressive rationalisation of agri¬ 
culture and taking into account the economic grounds and those of trade policjy 
the object in breeding is frequently to obtain a special aptitude, e. g., milk in 
the case of the Brown cattle, meat with the Waldviertel breed, etc. 

The activity of the co-operative stock marketing societies consists in 
purchase of breeding animals and grant of these animals to members for 
breeding purposes on their farms; joint acquisition of pasture grounds, whether 
on lease or by purchase, for the breeding animals of members; co-operative 
summer pasturage of the young animals; co-operative sale of breeding animals 
selected for sale from among those belonging to members; the promotion of sale 
of stock through a stock sales and information bureau, etc. In accordance 
with § 9 of the rules, pedigree certificates are issued by the ojfficer in charge 
of the herd book in respect of the origin of the animals bred under the auspices 
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of the co-operative societies, such certificates being based on the notes contained 
in the herd books. A progressive development may be noted of the co-operative 
breed societies which undertake generally to keep in strict order the breed 
records and the herd books, as well as to carry out the testing of the milk 
obtained, in such a way that at the present time the pedigree and the yield 
certificate can practically alwa^^'s be supplied at the occasion of shows and trans¬ 
actions relating to calves either exhibited or sold. 

The co-operative societies for sale of stock are relatively the most recent 
form of co-operative organisation, since in this direction special difficulties have 
been encountered in dispensing with middlemen dealings. The live stock trade 
is always very complicated in itself, and it cannot alwa3^s be assumed that the 
members will easily acquire the technique of the trade and the knowledge of 
the markets. 

The greater number of co-operative societies for breeding and marketing 
of stock were on i January 1934 to be found in Lower Austria, that is to say 
310 out of a total of 445. According to Schrotterer (i) the importance, from 
the point of view of stock breeding of Lower Austria does not in an}^ way 
correspond to its high percentage share in the total head of cattle in Austria, 
for the reason that in Lower Austria the calves are driven ofi to the butcher, 
and the cows kept solely for milking and subsequent fattening, in view of the 
ver}’ large demand on the Vienna market for meat. In consequence, it is the 
co-operative marketing of live stock, and not stock breeding, which is of 
primary importance in Lower Austria. The second place falls to Styria with 
96 co-operative societies, followed by the Tyrol w^hich has only 15, although 
according to Schotterer, these are the best of all the co-operative live stock 
societies in point of organisation. On the same date there were only 13 socie¬ 
ties of the kind in Carinthia, 2 in Burgenland and finall^^ one in Vorarlberg. 

The co-operative breed societies are grouped in each province for each 
breed in 23 Breed Federations, for example, the Federation of Pinzgau Breed¬ 
ers at Salzburg, that of breeders of Simmental^r cattle in Upper Austria, that 
of Brown cattle breeders in Styria, etc. In Lower Austria alone these socie¬ 
ties are not grouped in Federations, but are directty subordinate to the Provin¬ 
cial Chamber of Agriculture. 

The development of these societies began before the war as a result of the 
law" of 30 December 1909 on the encouragement and improyement of live stock. 
The Farmers' Live Stock Ofiice {landwirtschaftliche ViehverwertungsstdU) was 
founded in Vienna, for the purpose of enabling farmers to obtain better returns 
from their live stock and to arrange for direct sale, to consumers. It did no 
business on its own account, but accepted slaughter cattle from the various 
agricultural co-operative societies for the market and paid to the societies the 
proceeds from the sales. In this way the Vienna market was, before the war, 
increasingly supplied with beasts at prices corresponding to the requirements 
of the co-operative societies. Although this institution was not established on 


(i) Wirtschaftliche Gnmdiagen utid die TCntiYicklung det Kindviehzxicht in den Oesterreichisdieii 
Bimdeslandem, Salzburg, > Kamten, Tirol nnd Vorarlberg wahread derletzten Jahre. Hatmover 1933, 
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co-operative principles, it proved of great economic and commercial advantage 
to the co-operative stock marketing societies, founded after 1909. 

The basis for the development of Austrian stock breeding in the 3^ears im¬ 
mediately succeeding the war was given by the law on the encouragement of 
stock breeding which was enacted in 1922, This law related to: regulation of 
the keeping of bulls by co-operative societies and communes; improvement of 
the co-operative organisation'of stock breeders; practical provision for the keep¬ 
ping of herd books and for milk recording; organisation of stock markets, etc. 
As a result of these measures, there has been a great increase in the output of 
products of cattle farming and it now forms one of the most important elements 
in the national economy of Austria. 

The demand for meat in the Provinces of the Republic is almost com¬ 
pletely covered by the national production, a result which is also due to the 
co-operative live stock societies. On the largest slaughter cattle market at Vienna, 
the supplies coming from the country itself are constantly increasing. Thus 
while in 1930 national production supplied to the Vienna market 48,566 head 
of cattle and the imports amounted to 104,822 head, this last forming thus 
twm-thirds of all the supply in beef for this market, in 1934 the national produc¬ 
tion was 109,000 and the importation 24,000, or less than one fifth of the whole 
supply. While the national production has more than doubled, its contribution 
to the victualling of the countr3" during these four years, the imports have 
shrunk in the same time to one quarter. 

The pig production especially has made great progress since 1930. The 
national supplies increase rapidly, from 277,012 head in 1930 to 625,840 in 1933 
and at the same time the importation of pigs froth abroad is reduced from 
737,000 to 465,000 in the respective years. The proportion of imports to the 
national production is thus reversed. The trade balance of the first half of 1934 
reveals a further considerable diminution of the imports of live pigs, which have 
fallen from 332,000 quintals in January to June 1933 to 274,000 quintals in 
January to June 1934, vrhile imports of pork meat have fallen from 42,000 to 
27,000 quintals. 

This tendency of commercial policy will hardly be taken as a symptom 
of autarchy, or as an intentional withdraw^al on the part of Austria from 
foreign economic contacts, but rather, in the present conditions of multiplying 
restrictions in the international market, as a proof of the vitality of Austrian 
agriculture and as the expression of the national resolve to attain so far as 
possible economic independence. 

Austria will remain how’ever, as regards fat pigs, dependent as before 
on foreign supplies, although the home market in pork is supplied entirely from 
national resources and an export of pigs has even been in contemplation. On 
the other hand Austria is compelled to keep the supply of pigs to the Austrian 
markets partly open to the countries of Eastern Europe (Poland, Hungary and 
the Balkan States), because it is necessary to reserve to these countries a certain 
quota of pig imports as balancing Austrian exports of manufactured goods. 
The import quota of pigs from Poland, for example, has been fixed at 2,700 
head per week. 
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Pig fattening has been restricted by an Ordinance of 27 October 1933. It 
was thereby enacted that on commercial undertakings having no direct connec¬ 
tion with an agricultural production of suitable feed two pigs only may be kept, 
and on farms where there is an adequate self suppty of feed not more than 100. 

In view of the increase in national production and the simultaneous decline 
in the purchasing power of the population, the problem of the prices and 
marketing of animal products is, as with dairy products, one of the most 
important for the general interest. In the course of the years 1930-33 the prices 
of cattle fell on the Vienna market, which is the largest consumers' market in all 
Eastern Europe, b\- 20 per cent, and pig prices by 24 per cent., without any 
commensurate drop at the same time in costs of production. 

Live stock prices were, according to official statistics, as follows before and 
after the w^ar (per kg. of live w^eight in schilling, annual average):— 


Years 

Oxen 

Cows 

Calves 

Pigs 

Years 

Oxen 

or Cows for 
fattening 

for meat 

1909 .... 

i.oS 

0.91 


1.76 

1927. . . . 

1.41 

2.17 

1910 .... 

T.17 

T.lS 

1.84 

1,96 

192S .... 

1.35 

1-95 ' 

T911 .... 

1.30 

1.30 

1.96 

1.76 

1920. . . . 

r.50 

2.37 

1912 .... 

io 4 

1-32 

1.88 

1.76 

193 ^. • . • 

r -45 

2.02 

1913 .... 

1.53 

i 

I.2S 

i 

1-77 

1.72 

1931 .... 

1.19 

1.50 


In respect of stock for fattening, in particular oxen and cows, the annual 
average prices were in 1927-28 a little higher only than the pre-war, but during 
the years 1930-31 they were decidedly lower. Prices of slaughter pigs alone 
maintained a better level during 1927 to 1930, but in the other years these too 
fell as compared with the pre-war prices. Since 1931, moreover, live stock 
prices have shown a further downward tendency, as ap 
market quotation for May and June (schilling per kg.): 


)pears 

from the Vienna 

1933 

1934 

1. 16 

T.O 

2.0 

1.60 

1.97 

1-35 

1.60 

I-I 5 


The difference affecting the stock farmers of Austria unfavourably is 13.8 
per cent, for cattle, 19 per cent, for calves and from 28 to 30 per cent, for pigs. 

Attempts are being made by means of various measures, in which the co¬ 
operative societies play an important part, to organise the market as effectively 
as possible, to balance supply and demand, and to slow down somewhat the 
much accelerated pace of the development of production. The organisation of 
the sale of slaughter stock, of meat and of pork products is regulated by the law 
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of 31 October 1931 on sale of live stock. The offer of slaughter stock on the 
cattle markets, as also the placing on the markets of meat and pork products 
is permissible only by the consent, renewed weekly, of the Austrian Stock Market¬ 
ing Office {Viehverkehrstelle) in the Ministry for Agriculture and Forests, or of the 
organisations empowered thereby. This office was founded in 1907 on the initiative 
of the General Federation of Agricultural Societies. Import of cattle and meat 
products from abroad is authorised only on condition that it does not injure 
the national production. The stabilisation of prices due to this regulation of the 
market has given the stock fatteners an opportunity of undertaking fattening 
of cattle on a large scale. In this way, the mountain regions which produce 
the animals for fattening and the pig farming enterprises have had adequate 
opportunities of marketing. This law has been of decisive importance for the 
activity and progress of co-operative societies for breeding or for sale of stock, 
for in this way the stabilisation of bids and prices, which were previously 
subject to great fluctuations, has been effected. 

Mention may also be made of the law of 30 June 1932 on the credits granted 
in favour of fatteners. In virtue of this law, it has become possible to obtain 
loans on pledge of stock in course of fattening. The three institutions autho¬ 
rised to grant credits in favour of fatteners are the Wiener Vieh- und Fleischmarkf- 
kasse, the Girozentrale, and the De%itsch-Oesterreichische Wirtschaftsverband fiir 
den Viehverkehr. The first and the third of these institutes grant credits for fatten¬ 
ing mainly to large farms. The Girozentrale, or Central Clearing Bank, mainly 
. undertakes credits of this kind for the small farms. Where Raiffeisen banks are 
in existence, the applications for credit for fattening are passed through them, 
otherwise the applicants address the Central Clearing Bank directly. 

An extension of the regulation of the stock trade is supplied by the I^aw of 
the Stock Fund of 22 December 1932, the object of which was the formation of a 
fund for the encouragement of stock sales, sales of meat and of other food stuffs 
produced in the country. This law prescribes the imposition of a special levy 
which must be paid to what is known as the live stock fund, and which is in¬ 
tended to meet the margin between the external prices of slaughter stock and 
the Austrian prices. The financial resources of the fund are administered by 
a committee formed by the industrial corporations and will be applied on the 
one hand to the encouragement of the consumption of meat and on the other 
to the promotion of the export of breeding animals and live stock for general 
purposes. 

AH these measures illustrate, moreover, the entrance of planned economy 
also into stock farming and stock dealing, by the regulation of the production 
of meat, by the control of the market, and, in addition, by price formation. 
These new principles of agricultural policy may more easily find their realisation 
in the country thanks to the grouping of farmers in their vocational associa¬ 
tions and in the rural co-operative producers' societies. 


{To be continued) 


M. TCHnHKINSKY. 
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THE WHEAT POLICY OF FRANCE SINCE 1929 

A survey of the French wheat policy since 1929 should be of interest in 
this Review for a twofold reason: 

1. France has attempted in various ways to keep up the price of wheat, 
and thereby valuable experience has been gained as to the conditions and possi¬ 
bilities of influencing prices and in regard to the effects of such influencing. 

2. the nature and the success of the measures taken in France are of 
the greatest importance; it is these factors that will decide whether France 
will remain in the future as it has been in the past, a country which on the 
whole tends to cover its own requirements in wheat, or whether on the other 
hand it will become an exporting country. 

The Wheat Policy during the year 1929-30. 

In view of the large proportion of the total area under cereal cropping 
and of the total area under arable cultivation which is devoted to wheat in 
France, it is readily intelligible that the price of wheat is of first importance 
for the economic prosperity of French agriculture. 

It was not till after the good harvest of 1929 that any systematic attempt 
was made to influence the price of wheat in post-war France. Up to that 
time it had been easy to maintain wheat prices at a sufficiently high level, 
in view of the considerable import requirements of wheat and other cereals. 

The abundant crop of 1929, which, with 90,000,000 quintals on a reduced 
area of sowings, reached the prewar level, made stricter measures of protection 
essential. With the law of i, December 1929 the path already taken by other 
countries was followed and a minimum percentage milling quota of national 
wheat was introduced, for flours for breadmaking. This percentage was fixed 
at 97 per cent, and kept at that level up to the end of the year in question. 
The provisions as to temporary importation were also made stricter by this 
same law. 

Another measure designed to keep up the wheat market was that of the 
raising of the import duty on wheat from 50 to 80 francs with effect from 20 May 
1930. The previous development of the protection policy in respect of wheat 
is shown on Table III. 

Of importance in regard to the future were the law of 30 April 1930 and 
the Decree of 31 May 1930 on the establishment of permanent wheat depots 
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and for the encouragement of the erection and utilisation of silos and other 
grain warehouses. By a Decree of 30 July 1930 provision was made for a reform 
of the Paris Bourse de Commerce with the object of preventing non-professional 
speculation. 


The Wheat Poeicy in the years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

By means of customs duties and imposition of milling quotas of national 
wheat it proved practicable for the seasons 1930-31 and 1931-32 to keep up 
the prices of wheat, more particularly as the less favourable harvests of 1930 
and 1931 made necessary considerable imports (see Table I). 

With the increased import requirements it was possible to reduce the 
milling quota of national wheats temporarily without prejudice to the markets 
on several occasions, viz., down to 70 per cent, towards the end of 1930-31, and 
to 50 per cent, in May 1932. 

As a more far-reaching measure for the protection of the national wheat 
production there should be mentioned the Decree of 10 November 1931, by 
which importation was made dependent on import permits. These permits 
are not transferable and must indicate precisely the quantity and quality of 
the commodity to be imported. 


Tabee I. — Production of and External Trade in Wheat in Frame. 


Years 

I August to 31 julj' 

Area 

1000 ha. 

Yield 

per ha. 

quintals 

Production 

1000 

quintals 

Wheat: ' 
Excess of 
imports (4-) 
or of 

exports (— ) 

lOOo) 

quintals 

Wheat flour; 

Excess of 
imports ( +) 
or of 

exports {— ) 
1000 
quintals 

Total wheat 
and flour 
Excess of 
imports (4') 
or of 

exports (—) 
1000 quintals 
(I) 

Average 

1909/10-1913/14 

(2)6,787 

(2) I3-I 

(2)88,627 

+(3)12.034 

1- (3) 118 

i + ( 3 ) 11.877 

1924/25 


5.512 

13.9 

76,525 


12,016 

-- 349 

4 - 

12,481 

1925/26 


5 ,<314 

16.0 

89,905 

-h 

7,793 

231 

4 - 

8,100 

1926/27 


5,249 

12,0 

63,077 

H- 

16,979 

25 

4 - 

17,012 

1927/28 


5,237 

14.2 

75.150 

+ 

12,670 

4- 112 

+ 

12,819 

1928/29 


5,243 

14.6 

76,554 

4 - 

14,281 

4- 169 

i* 

14,506 

Average 

1924/25-1928/29 

5,381 

14.2 

76,242 

+ 

12,748 

— 65 

+ 

12,661 

1929/30 


5,397 

17.0 

91,786 


5,041 

— 1,545 

4 - 

2,982 

1930/31 


5,374 

11.6 

62,081 

+ 

2o,6qS 

— 3,108 

4 - 

16,553 

1931/32 


5,19^ 

13.8 

71,882 


23,700 

— 2,042 

4 - 

20,977 

1932/33 


5,435 

16.7 

90.771 


11,301 

— 1,648 

4 - 

9,104 

1933/34 


5 , 4<54 

18.0 

98,611 


6,617 

— E 457 

4 - 

4,674 

Average 

1929/30-1933/34 

5,373 

15.5 

83,027 

+ 

13,431 

— 1,960 

4 - 

10,818 

1934/35 


5,305 

17.0 

90,000 


1 



* 


(i) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of i quintal of flour = 1-33333. quintal of grain. — 
(2) Present frontiers. — (3) Former frontiers. 
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The Wheat Poeicy in 1932-33 

The good harvest of 1932 led to a' further stiffening of the wheat 
policy. 

The milling prescriftions for national wheats were on i August 1932 raised 
to 85 per cent., on 3 August to 97 per cent.,, on 2 December 1932 to 99 per 
cent, and on 25 March 1933 to 100 per cent. 

On 12 October 1932 a Decree was promulgated for ensuring the formation 
and maintenance of a guarantee stock {stock de snrete) of wheat in application 
of the law of 30 April 1930. 

By the law of 26 January 1933 considerable funds were made available. 
The following sums were assigned: 

1. 300,000,000 francs for the grant to agricultural credit banks of ad¬ 
vances for facilitating the financing of crops; 

2. 300,000,000 francs for the formation of a stock of wheat up to 5,000,000 
quintals; 

3. ' 30,000,000 francs for warehousing premiums; 

4. one million francs for experiments in the use of coloured wheats for 

feeds. 

A number of decrees were promulgated for the carr5dng out of the law of 
26 January 1933. A decree of 9 February 1933 fixed the conditions for the 
stocking of wheat. A decree of 8 March 1933 included provisions prescribing 
the formation of a guarantee stock of wheat and fixed the purchase price for the 
period up to 31 May 1933 at 115 francs per quintal with a weight per hecto¬ 
litre of 72 kg. In virtue of this regulation it has been possible to warehouse 
5,000,000 quintals of wheat up to the end of July 1933. 

Further funds were allocated by the law of 14 April 1933. By this law 
there was granted up to 31 December 1933 a credit of 20,000,000 francs which 
was to be used for granting premiums on the utilisation of national wheat for 
purposes other than human food and manufacture of alcohol. 

With a view to restriction of imports, the wheat import agreed from Hun¬ 
gary was, on 9 May 1933, transformed into a maize quota of 400,000 quintals, 
with repayment of 40 per cent, of the minimum customs duty on such imports 
effected between 9 May and 30 September. 

Other measures referred to the secondary cereals. By a decree of 16 Septem¬ 
ber 1932 the duties on oats, rye and maize and their derivatives were raised. 
The rates of the general tariff were fixed for whole oats, rye and maize at 80 
francs and those of the minimum tariff at 40 francs per 100 kg. The small 
grain ” maize intended for poultry and stock feed is admitted to. importation 
with the advantage of a 40 per cent, reduction of duty within the limit of a 
quota; maize intended for the starch and glucose industries is admitted to impor¬ 
tation at a 35 per cent, reduction of duty under certain conditions- 

With the object of still further restricting imports from other countries 
quotas were fixed by a Decree and Ordinance of 16 September 1932 for barleys 
and brans, and by Decree and Ordinance of 8 March X933 also for maize. 

; ^ Ec. 3 ' , ' ' ' , , , : ’ " ' 
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The Wheat Poeicy eor the years 1933-34 and 1934-35 ^ 

PUBEICATION OF THE TaW OF 24 DECEMBER 1934 • 

By the measures enumerated above, equilibrium on the wheat market was 
ensured up to about the second quarter of 1933. Subsequently this equilibrium 
was increasingly disturbed since the harvest of 1933 promised also to be 
favourable, and in consequence the disposal of the large existing stocks became 
very difficult. When, in the middle of June 1933, wheat prices fell to 84 francs, 
the fresh regulation of the 'wheat market became an increasingly urgent 
question. This new regulation was effected by means of the law^ of 10 
July 1933. 

By the law of 10 July 1933 a fundamental change was introduced into the 
wheat policy by means of the legal minimum prices. The minimum price for 
'v^^heat of commercial quality of a specific weight at least equal to 76 kg. the 
hectolitre was at first 115 francs the quintal and subsequently was increased on 
the first of each month by 1.50 francs, the last increase being made on i July 
1934. The validity of the minimum prices extended over the period from 15 
July 1933 to 15 July X934. 

In addition to the suspension for two months of the import of soft wheats, 
the la'^^ contained the following measures for the organisation and relief of the 
congestion of the wheat market: 

1. the constitution of w^heat stocks intended for sale by lots and the 
carry-over of surpluses to the following season: 

2. the institution of denaturation premiums for encouraging the utilis¬ 
ation of national wheats and low grade flours for purposes other than human 
food and the manufacture of alcohol; 

3. the institution of export premiums; 

4. the lowering of the rate of extraction in the manufacture of breadstuff 

flours, 

The business of formation of stocks for sales in lots and of the carry-over 
of surpluses to the following season was entrusted to the agricultural co-operative 
societies and (after the enactment of the law of 17 March 1934) also to the dealers 
and manufacturers. As stockage indemnity, a premium of from ‘3 to 5 francs 
per annum and per quintal was at first granted. By the law of 17 March 1934 
the Government guaranteed a price of 131.50 francs per quintal to compensate 
for the abolition of the premium. In 1933-34 some 19,000,000 quintals profited 
by the foregoing provisions. 

In order to encourage the sale of the quantities of wheat in stock, and 
carry-over it was ordered that in the preparation of breadstuff flours the millers 
should use a fixed percentage of this wheat. For distances of more than 
50 km. mills were granted a transport indemnity for the carriage of wheats 
held in stock or as carry-over. The percentage of these wheats which had to 
be utilised was:. 
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from I January 1934 

» I February » 

)) I Ma 3 " » 

» I July )) 

)) I August )) 


20 per cent. 

25 )) » 

35 

50 )) ))' 

65 » )) 


Conditions for the denaturation of wheat were published by a Decree of 
5 August 1934. The premium which must not exceed the existing difference 
between the official prices of wheat and the prices of the other cereals, was at 
first fixed at 50 francs. About 5,000,000 quintals were treated in the farming 
season 1933. 

The export premium was paid under the form of a reimbursement of the 
customs duty of 80 francs per quintal of national wheat exported (Decree of 
22 September 1933). This measure was justified in regard to other countries 
by declaring that the export was merely re-export of the quantities undoubt¬ 
edly too high which had been imported during the preceding years. In spite 
of the reimbursement of the customs duty, export business was not at first brisk, 
because the difference between the premium and the legal price within the country 
was soon higher than the price that could be obtained by making the export. 
The law of 28 December 1933 provided in consequence that, by exception to 
Art. 20 of the haw of 10 July 1933, the Minister of Agriculture should fix, 
on the proposal of the Comite national dn ble the amount of the reimbursement 
assigned per quintal. From 15 June 1934 , this sum is fixed at go francs. 

The rate of extraction was established at 65 per cent, by Decree of 6 Sep¬ 
tember 1933. 

In order to ensure the collaboration of all concerned there was formed, 
in accordance with the law of 10 July 1933, the Comite national de defense et 
d'organisation da marche du bid, consisting of representatives of agriculture, 
consumers, milling and trade. This Committee was to act as advisory body 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. Departmental Committees of similar type were 
constituted in the prefectures. 

Mention may be made of other measures taken in 1933-34, viz., the trans¬ 
formation of the wheat quota assigned to Yugoslavia into a maize quota of 
240,000 quintals arranged on the same conditions as that for Hungary (Decree 
of 15 July 1933); the authorisation given to the Caisse de credit agricole to make 
ad\"ances up to 50,000,000 francs (Decree of 6 August 1933); the reintroduction 
of the compulsory utilisation of wheat of the 1932 harvest for the manufacture 
of flours for breadmaking at a percentage of 35 per cent. (Decree of 18 August 
1933); the foreign import quota of oats, rye, buckweat, durra, millet and canary 
grass (Decree of 26 August 1933); the increase up to 110,000,000 francs of the 
loans to be made in virtue of the Decree, of 6 August 1933 (Decree of ii Sep¬ 
tember 1933). 
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As already stated, two supplementary laws were enacted for the purpose of 
rendering more effective under existing condition the original law on wheat, 
i, e,, the laws of 28 December 1933 and of 17 March 1934; 


Tabl^; II. — Prices of Wheat at Paris in francs per metric quintal 
{national wheat 75-77 kg. per hectolitre) (i). 


Month 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-3^ 

1933-33 

1933 34 

1934 -3.^ 

August. 

163.06 

153.15 

148.30 

168.06 

162.45 

' 124 35 

119.00 

III .00 

September . . . 

io 4 - 9 i 

152.75 

147.21 

171.56 

166.30 

117.25 

120.00 

III.OO 

October . ... 

151-44 

155-69 

145-44 

168.80 

162.45 

114,70 

131.00 

II1.00 

November . . , 

148.16 

154.30 

142.65 

164,75 

161.50 

112.80 

X22.00 

112.00 

December . . . 

155.33 

152.06 

139.94 

167.12 

163.65 

111-75 

123.00 

(2) 104.75 

J anuary .... 

156.22 

154.44 

137.00 

173.10 

167.45 

109.10 

124.50 

(2) 77-73 

February. . . . 

155.56 

158.06 

129.50 

176.75 

171 60 

107.35 

126.00 

(2) 80.50 

March. 

167.45 

160.55 

X33.20 

181.25 

173.20 

99.75 

127.50 

— 

April. 

171-37 

155.50 

132.37 

185.95 

170.10 

99.00 

129.00 

— 

May ...... 

179.87 

154.05 

127,70 

185.60 

175*25 

97-55 

130.50 

— 

J uue. 

176.95 

153.94 

133.50 

188.10 

170.50 

96.15 

132.00 

— 

July . 

166.62 

159.25 

155 87 

168.80 

160.45 

112.10 

i 33..‘50 

— 

Yearly Averages. 

161.9S 

155.35 

139.42 ! 

175,00 

1 

167.1 

107,2 

125.65 



(i) According to the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics of the International Institute 


of Agriculture. 

(3} Average prices for the 1934 crop. 


The law of z 8 Decemberig^^ introduced the coUectipn, on the price of 
each quintal entering the mill, of a tax of 3 francs charged on the grower. 
The law also contained some important prohibitions. It prohibited the sale, 
or the offer or use for breadmaking, of panifiable flours> at a price not 
corresponding to the legal price of wheat which will be fixed in each department 
hy the Prefect in the conditions prescribed by the law of 31 August 1924. 
In order to prevent an extension of the area under wheat cultivation, the law 
further forbade the growing of wheat on land which had already carried wheat 
in the previous year and also the sowing of spring wheats in 1934 on lands 
other than those on which it had been intended to sow winter wheat, in accord¬ 
ance with the normal crop rotation. Any infringement of these prescriptions 
wiU be punished by a fine of 500 francs per hectare thus. sown. ' 

The law of X 7 March igj4 imposed on farmers the duty of returning the 
areas tmder wheat cultivation and the. wheat stocks held by them at a given 
moment. 
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Tabi,e III. — Wheat Imfort Duties in France, 

(francs per quintal) 

From iS6i to i8Si. 0.50 From 16 October 1915. 7.00 

» 1881 to 1885. 0.50 » I July 192T.i-|.oo 

28 March 1885. . 3.00 10 January 1924. 7.00 

» 29 March 1887. 5.00 » i August 1924.14.00 

)j I July 1891. 3.00 » I August 1926.rS.20 

a I July 1S92. 5.00 » 2 September 1927.25.00 

tt 27 February 1894.‘ 7.00 » 18 November T927.35.00 

). 4 May 1S98. 7.00 » 23 May 1929.50.00 

}) 1 July 189S. 7.00 » 20 May 1930.So.00 

31 July 1914.exempt. 


Tabee IV. — Maximum Quantity of Foreign Soft Wheats which may be 
incorporated in Flours for Consumption as Food. 


Decree of: 


2 December 

1929 ■ 

. • • 3 

per 

cent. 

26 July 

1930 . 

... 10 

» 

» 

II April 

1931 • 

... 15 

» 


15 April 

1931 • 

... 20 

» 

“ 

27 April 

1931 . 

... 25 

A 

)) 

16 June 

1031 . 

... 30 

» 

1) 

30 June 

1931 . 

... 25 

» 

)) 

3 Jtiiy 

1931 

... 20 

n 

» 

9 July 

1931 • 

... 15 

» 

3 ) 

24 July 

1931 . 

... ro 

)) 

1 ) 

24 November 

1931 • 

• - ■ 3 

» 


30 January 

1932 . 

... 10 

» 

» 

9 February 

1932 . 

... 15 

» 

» 

12 February 

1932 . 

... 20 

» 


24 February . 

1932 . 

... 25 


, » 


Decree of: 


14 March 

1932 .... 


per cent 

19 March 

1932 .... 

35 

» I) 

26 March 

1932 .... 

40 

i> »> 

I April 

1932 .... 

45 

;> » 

6 May 

1932 .... 

40 

)) » 

24 May 

1932 .... 

45 

n » 

27 May 

1932 .... 

.50 

» 

16 June 

1932 .... 

35 

1) >> 

23 June 

1932 .... 

4.) 

)) 

30 June 

1932 .... 

35 

)> jk 

2 July 

1932 .... 

25 

)> 

I August 

1932 .... 

15 

» )> 

3 August 

1932 .... 

.3 

» , fr 

, 2 December 

1932 .... 

I 

It » 

25 March 

1933 • ^ • 

0 

0 )> 
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In order meet the expenditure on the wheat policy, a progressive milling tax 
was introduced by tbe law of 10 July 1933 and a tax on production by the law^ 
of 28 December 1933. In addition, certain other receipts have been earmarked 
for this purpose coming from customs duties and fines paid for infringements 
of the laws on w^heat. As the funds from these sources were not immediately 
available, and as the co-operative societies could not indefinitely undertake the 
financing of the crops from their own funds, a sum of 100,000,000 francs was 
allocated by the law of 28 February 1934 which the State could place as loans 
at the disposal of the Caisse national de credit agricole for the protection of the 
wheat market. By the law of 4 July ig34, this sum was raised to 300,000,000 
francs. These credits were completely utilised. 

The regulation introduced by the law^ of 10 July 1933 was extended to the 
harvest of 1934 by the law of 9 July ig34, although with certain modifications. 
In accordance with this new law it was the Minister of Agriculture who estab¬ 
lished the fixed prices and determined the period of their application. The 
total of the advances which might be placed by the State at the disposal of the 
Caisse nationale de credit agricole for the protection of the wheat market was raised 
to 500,000,000 francs. The new minimum prices were fixed by an Ordinance 
of 13 July 1934. For the period up to 31 October 1934 a price of 108 francs 
per-quintal was established for the wheat of the new crop; this price was later 
to rise gradually up to 118 francs for the period from i June to 15 July 1935. 
The corresponding prices of the three Algerian departments were from 104 to 
114 francs. For the wheat carry-over of the crop of 1933 the price of 131.5 
francs established previously remained in force. 

By a decree of 10 July 1934 it is prescribed that a minirmm percentage of 
wheat of the ig33 crop must be employed in the manufacture of flours for bread¬ 
making. From I August 1934 the percentage was 65. 

For the denaturation of wheat of the ig33 crop a premium of 48 francs per 
quintal was later granted (Decree of 26 September 1934). 

By Decree of 30 July 1934 the maximum quantity of panifiable flour that 
the millers might extract from one quintal of wheat, whatever the specific weight 
of the wheat, was fixed again at 65 kg. 

The vrheat policy inaugurated by the law of 10 July 1933 undoubtedly pre¬ 
vented a complete break-down on the wheat market. Apart from the measures 
just described, prices would have , fallen to an incredibly low level. This is 
immediately clear from an inspection of the figures contained in the annexed 
tables. These may be further supplemented by some figures relating to the 
stocks existing at the end of the two last farming seasons. A short time after 
the harvest of 1933, the Ministry of Agriculture estimated the available stocks 
of .wheat at 107,000,000 quintals (stocks on i August 1933, 12,000,000; yield 
of harvests im France, 93,000,000, in North Africa 2,000,000 quintals), and the 
requirements at about 94i5oo,ooo quintals (for food purposes, 84,500,000 quintals; 
seed wheat 10,000,000 qtdntals). It soon appeared however that the 2933 
" harvest :yras larger by some 6,000,000 quintals, and that, in consequence, there 
a much larger surplus. From private sources, stocks from the harvest of 
1932. were declared to, be considerably higher. In the year 1933-34 stocks 
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continued to accumulate and at the end of I 933 " 34 > were estimated as being 
from 20 to 30,000,000 quintals. 

The measures thus taken to meet the situation that had arisen on the 
wheat market were characterised by the fact that many of the measures had 
reference to the moment only, that it was impossible to control their application 
or their observance, and that there was an absence of the necessary co-ordi¬ 
nation of the measures among themselves and with the rest of agrarian policy. 

That the isolated wheat policy has further increased the difficulties may 
undoubtedly be admitted. The good wheat harvests of recent years were cer¬ 
tainly not due solely to good weather conditions. The maintenance of wheat 
prices accompanied by, at the same time, an intensification of the crisis on 
nearly all the agricultural markets, has resulted not only in a particularly 
careful cultivation of the area under wheat, but also here and there in an exten¬ 
sion of areas under wheat. Wheat growing was, in any case, much more remun¬ 
erative than that of the other cereals, in respect of which, as of rice, there was 
a considerable excess of. imports. Some measures directed towards the pro¬ 
tection of the w'heat market, such as the policy of denaturation of wheat, had 
an unfavourable effect on the other cereals. 

During last year it has proved possible to reduce considerably the imports 
of the other cereals. But at the present time the possibility of a larger restriction 
of imports is still only very slight, in view of the extent to which the colonies 
enter as importers of cereals. Some valuable data have been obtained for 
judging of this question by following the price movement of the secondary 
cereals as compared with wheat. Prices in francs per quintal in Paris were as 
f ollows: 


Years Wheat Oats Brewing barley Rye 

1928-29.155-35 127.85 133.4 — 

1931-32.167.1 101.75 95.15 98.25 

1933-34. 125.65 48.00 77.85 71.75 


TabIvK V. — Excess of Imports (+) or of Exports {—) of Cereals in France 

(thousand quintals) 


Years 

Wheat 

Wheat 

flour 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Rice 

rough 

milled 

Average: 





* 








1925/29 . • 

+ 12,531 

+ s 

-f- 

326 

-f 376 

4- 

893 

-h 6,744 

+ 

325 

4“ 

1,448 

1930, .... 

+ 5 >S 95 

— 2,618 

4- 

224 

i- 1,408 

4- 

650 

4- 8,085 

4- 

366 

4" 

1,334 

1931 ^ .... 

+ 23,645 

— 3.385 

-f 

766 

+ 4,204 

+ 

819 

+ 10.615, 

4- 

376 

+ 

2,274 

1932,,. . . . 

-}- 21,200 

—-1,308 

4- 

560 

4 " 4.433 

4- 1,569 

4- 11,699 

4- 

361 

-h 

3.025 

1933 r .... 

+ 7.796 

— 1.772 

+ 

115 

4 - 2,415 

4. 

232 

+ 7,201 

-r 

.346 

+ 

4,994 

1934. .... 

4- 3 ,, 6 oi 

— 1,371 

4- 

20 

4* 1,56^^ 

4- 

46 

4" 6,750 

4- 

367 

4- 

5,760 
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By two decrees of 15 June 1934 the importation of rice, with the exception 
of rice coming from Indo-China, was made subject to quota-fixing. This 
measure has however not been put into force, as the two decrees were cancelled 
by two others of 19 July 1934. 


Regulation of the Wheat Market by the Taw of 24 December 1934. 

The course of events which has just been outlined made increasingly 
necessary a change in the measures previously taken, which had clearly 
proved to be inappropriate or at least inadequate for ensuring sound market 
conditions. It was in this way that the law of 24 December 1934 come to be 
passed. 

The chief modifications introduced by this law are that the minimum 
prices and the regulation of the rate of flour extraction are abolished, and the 
growers making bread on their own farm may have their grain milled without 
the obligation of admixture of wheat of the carry-over stocks. 

The law is divided into three sections: 

I, Permanent measures for regulation of the wheat market; 

II. Absorption of surpluses; 

III. Temporary measures and adaptation of the Codification Decree of 
6 October 1934. 

Under section I {'permanent measures of market regulation) the sowing in 
wheat is prohibited on areas larger than those assigned by local custom to rota¬ 
tion cropping, as also any extension of the areas sown to wheat in relation to 
the average of the two, and after 1935, of the three previous years. The prohib¬ 
ition also extends to the cultivation of wheat on land which carried this crop 
in the previous year, except in regions where this practice is traditional and 
with reserve of an area of one hectare for family food supply. The Government 
may in addition revise and curtail the list of varieties of wheat with a view to 
checking the use of high yielding varieties the flour frotn which is of poor 
baking quality. 

For statistical purposes aU growers are required to make each year to the 
mayor's oflSce before i April declarations in respect of cultivable lands, lands 
sown to wheat, and quantities of wheat harvested in the previous year. The 
declarations will be posted. 

In regard to absorption of surpluses, the Minister of Agriculture is em¬ 
powered to reabsorb the surplus of wheat stocks by the following means: 

(1) direct purchases for the formation of a guarantee stock; 

(2) denaturation of the grain; 

(3) exportation of-wheat for breadmaking and for feed. 

- Purchasing operations are to be carried out directly, one half on the wheat 
hdd in stocks by the co-operative societies and the remainder by direct pur- 
cha^s„ of other wheats from the grower. From x July 1935, the, Minister, of Agri" 
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culture will in addition take over the wheat stocks of the 1933 and 1934 wheat 
crops, still existing at that date, at the average price of the first six months of 
1935 on the open market of Paris. 

With the object of increasing the bread consumption by means of a price 
reduction, the Departmental Committees will proceed to a revision of the mill¬ 
ing and baking margins within a period of one month dating from the public¬ 
ation of the present la,w. 

The third section of the law confers on the Council of Ministers the power 
of re-establishing by decree a minimum price. A fixed price exists only for 
the ’wheat carry-over of 1933 and the wheat stocks of 1934- is 131.50 

fr. for the carr^^-over and 97 fr. for the stocks. Co-operative societies will re¬ 
ceive for the half of the wheat stocks held by them a premium of li fr. per 
quintal. 

So long as these temporary measures remain in force there will also be in 
force the regulations issued previously for their execution. Thus, for example, 
the Minister of Agriculture is empowered to fix by decree the maximum price 
for baking flour for the different departments. In addition there may be fixed 
a minimum quantity of national stock wheat for obligatory milling. The grower, 
however, who makes his own bread on the farm may have his wheat ground 
without the obligation of an admixture of carry-over wheat. 

The general expenditure on the interventions has been estimated at 1,500,000,000 
francs. The funds to be raised by means of credit are not to be a burden on State 
respurces but are to be amortised by means of special taxes in the course of 10 
3"ears. The two most important sources of revenue for the amortisation of the 
credits are: — 

(1) the progressive milling tax on the quantity milled (1.5 to 5 fr. per 
quintal); 

(2) the tax of 4 fr. per quintal paid by the wheat growers (formerly 3 
francs) on the quantities of wheat milled for the manufacture of flours intended 
for human consumption. ' 

In addition various receipts from import charges and from fines for in¬ 
fringement of legal prescriptions are assigned to the same purpose. By a decree 
of 24 December 1934 the quantities of wheat intended for consumption in the 
grower’s family have been exempted from the tax on production. 

For the execution of the law of 24 December ig34 various decrees have been 
issued. By a decree of 28 December 1934 a 43 per cent, admixture of the wheat 
carry-over and a 15 per cent, admixture of the national wheat stocks of ig34 has been 
imposed on the milling trade; the application of the latter provision has been 
postponed by decree of 7 January 1935 to 16 February 1935. 

For the constitution of a guarantee stock and the purchase of freely offered 
wheat mairdy held by the small farmers, the Government has placed itself in 
touch with more than one million growers who will be expected to supply 
3,000,000 quintals. An equal quantity will be purchased from the co-operative 
societies that hold stocks. These purchases were initiated at the beginning of 
February 1935. 

Be. 3 In$l 
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The use of denaturated wheat as stock feed was facilitated by the unfavourable 
result of the oats harvest. The denaturation premiun was at first fixed, from 31 
December 1934, at 45 fr. and, as the price of oats fell in consequence, later at 
40 fr. (for the applications dating from 8 January 1935). It is hoped by denatur¬ 
ation to direct several million quintals tow^ard the feeding of stock. During the 
month of Januar}^ more than 2,000 applications for denaturation of wheat 
relating to more than 3,500,000 quintals have been addressed to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Exports of wheat are made within the limits of the Budapest agreements. 
Prom the beginning of the season up to the end of the month of January, it was 
possible thus to export 4,500,000 quintals. For exportation, a reimbursement 
of 70 frs. per quintal has been allowed. In all an export of 3,000,000 quintals 
of breadstuff wheat and 6,500,000 quintals of denaturated wheat is reckoned as 
probable. 


H. Boker. 


IMPORTANCE OF FARM ACCOUNTANCY FOR THE STUDY OF 
CERTAIN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE [concluded) 

THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGE OF A BRANCH OF FARMING IN 
COUNTRIES WHERE DIFFERENT TYPES OF FARMING PREVAIL 

It would not be practicable to make a scientific distribution of the net re¬ 
turn among the different branches of farming; but, as it appears essential to 
form a precise idea of the importance of each crop, etc., there is sound reason 
for making the distribution of the net return in proportion to the importance 
of each branch of production. We shall thus obtain, with the reserve only of 
the extent of this proportion, the amount remaining to the grower after propor¬ 
tional distribution of the farming costs among the different branches of produc¬ 
tion. For convenience of expression we shall, although improperly, retain for 
these results the term '' net returns. ” We shall thus assign, to each branch 
of production, the net return ” which falls to it according to its relative im¬ 
portance. 

It is proposed to follow, over a certain number of years, the variations 
which have occurred in the net return of a certain size class, or of a certain 
region. , 

It win now be possible to know if any branch of production has given a 
“ net return ” larger or smaller than that of the previous year; to calculate the 
increase or diminution of the '' net return of each branch of production. 
Since there is no difldculty in ascertaining the increase or the diminution .of the 
gross yield of each branch of productmn, there is nothing to prevent the calcu¬ 
lation hy difference of the increase from one year to another or the diminution 
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of tlie farming costs of each branch (i). It can, if desired, be ascertained if 
this increase or diminution is to be referred to the labour costs or to the other 
costs, such as seed, feeding stuffs, fertilisers, etc. 

Thus all the factors are available enabling us to see what is the relative 
advantage (in the organic whole formed by the farm) of a given crop or branch 
of production. The tables on pp. iio-ili provide examples, and summarised 
results are shown in the statement below and in that on p. 112. 


The highest “ net returns. ” 


Pig fattening 

Dairy production 

Stock breeding and arable 
farming 

In 1928-29: 

Farms of less than 10 ha . 

)) of 20 to 30 hn. . . 

» of 30 to 50 ha. . . 

Farms of 10 to 20 ha. . . 

1) of 50 to 100ha. . . 

Farms of more than 100 ha. 

In 1929-30; 

Farms of less than 10 ha. . 
of 10 to 20 ha. . . 

» of 20 to 30 ha, . . 

>y of 30 to 50 ha. . . 

of 50 to 100 ha. . . 

— 

Farms of more than 100 ha. 

In 1930-31; 

Farms of more than 100 ha. 

Farms of less than 10 he. . 

» of 10 to 20 ha. . . 

of 20 to 30 ha. . . 

» of 30 to 50 ha. . . 

— 


The “ Net Returns ” diminish as the area of the farm increase. An exception 
is constituted in 1928-29 by the farms of 20 to 30 ha. which stand above those 
the area of which is between 10 and 20 ha. because the pig fattening on the 
former was mueh more profitable than on the latter. In 1929-30, how’-ever, 
the farms of 20 to 30 ha. fall behind those of 10 to 20 ha. because the gross 
return from the dairy production of the farms of 20 to-30 ha. diminished 


(1) The crops and the tran.sformation activities on a farm are merely the ortjanic parts of the 
farm, closely interlinked, so tliat it is impossible to separate, speakinj? from the economic staudjioint, 
the results of any. 

It is in the synthesis of all the separate accounts that is found the single figure which has an 
absolute and indisputable value: that which relates to the aggregate. On a farm the earning capacity 
of one branch affects that of another—it is an indivisible whole; and it is entirely logical to distribute, 
as proposed here, the net return, or the profit or loss on total farm assets, over the different 
branches of production proportionally to the importance of each of these. We have at the same 
time distributed in the same way the fanning costs or the cost of production, and we can call the 
results thus obtained the “fanning costs*’ or “cost of prodtiction “ of each of the farm products, 
always taking into account the approximate character of These terms. 
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Net return in gold francs 




per 

ha. 


Of the gross return In 


Pigs 

Milk 

and milk 

products 

Other 

products 

Total 

Pigs 

Milk 

and milk 
products 

DENMARK: 







Farms engaged in pig fattening 
and in dairying : 







192S-29: famisof: (ir) less than 10 ha. . 

105.14 

105.59 

65'17 

275.90 

— 

— 

{ b ) from 20 to 30 ha, . 

78.56 

82.47 

53-86 

214.89 

— 

— 

(c) from 10 to 20 ha. . 

77-52 

75-34 

48.17 

201.03 


— 

( d ) from 30 to 50 ha. . 

70.96 

72.30 

45‘29 

188:55 

— 

— 

( e ) from 50 to 100 ha. . 

63.34 

62.26 

50.47 

170.07 

— 

— 

(/) over 100 ha. 

60.19 

3^.67 

74.90 

167.76 

— 

— 

1929-30: farms of: (^) less than 10 ha. . 

107.44 

114.20 

69.53 

291.17 

+ 31-74 

+ 5.59 

( c ) from 10 to 20 ha. . 

75.51 

81.5S 

■15.34 

202.43 

— 6.90 

+ 43 «oi 

( b ) from 20 to 30 ha. . 

68 — 

74.52 

44.66 

1S7.18 

— 25,22 

-f 2.80 

( d ) from 30 to 50 ha. . 

58.30 

60.79 

34.81 

153.90 

— 18.00 

— 9.08 

( e ) from 50 to 100 ha. . 

47.56 

48.47 

34.30 

« 30.33 

19.39 

— S.30 

(/) over 100 ha, , . . . 

40.64 

25:99 

42.90 

109.53 

— 13-85 

■f 1S.04 

1930-31; famisof: (a) less than 10 ha, . 

^ 19.46 

17-49 

12.75 

49.70 

— 134-01 

—192.00 

(c) from 10 to 20 ha, . 

11.28 

9.26 

7.07 

27.61 

- 88.94 

—141.34 

{&) from 30 to .30 ha. . 

7.69 

6,87 

4.77 

19.33 

- 80.44 

—137.14 

( d ) from 30 to 50 ha. . 

I.19 

0.98 

0.59 

2.76 

— 78-93 

—138.33 

(e) from 50 to 100 ha, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 69.02 

—109,63 

(/) over 100 ha, . . : . 

— 1.09 

— 0.53 

— 1.15 

— 2,76 

— 56.43 

— 47.59 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—) as compared witli 1928-29 


gold francs per lia. 

of fanning costs in gold francs per ha. 

of “ net return 

in gold fr. per lia. 

Other 



Milk 

Other 



Milk 

Other 




Total 

Pigs 

and milk 


Total 

Pigs 

and milk 



Total 

products 



products 

products 



products 

products 














— 

— 

— 

• _ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 



— 

—, 

_ 

— 

— 


— 

— 66.32 

— 28.99 

+ 2944 

— 3.05 

-- 70.68 

— 44.26 

-f 2.30 

4" 8.61 

+ 4.36 

+ 

15.27 

— 13.83 

+ 22.27 

— 4 -S 9 

+ 36-77 

— II .01 

-f- 20.8y 

— 2.01 

-f 6.24 

- 2.83 

■f 

1.40 

— 12.16 

— 34.58 

— 14.66 

+ 9-75 

— 1.96 

— 6.8y 

— 10.56 

^ 7.95 

— 9.20 

— 

27.71 

— 27.71 

— 55-39 

— 5-34 

+ I-S 3 

— ^7^23 

— 20.y4 

— 12.66 

— 11.51 

— 10.48 

—- 

.’.4.65 

— 38.79 

— 66.4S 

— 3 - 6 i 

+ 5-49 

— 22.62 

— 20.y4 

- 15.78 

— 13.79 

-- 16.17 

— 

45-74 

— 67.92 

— 63.73 

— 5.70 

+ ^ 4 - 7 ^ 

— 35 - 9 ^ 

+ 5.50 

— 19.55 

— 6,68 

— 32.00 

— 

58.23 

-- 65.28 

— 391.29 

— 4^43 

—103.90 

— 12.S6 

— 165.09 

— 85.68 

— 88.10 

— 52.42 


236.20 

^ 53.67 

— 2S3.95 

- 22.70 

— 75.26 

— 12.57 

— 1 ^ 0.33 

— 66.24 

— 66.08 

— 41.10 

— 

^ 73-42 

— 73.00 

— 290.58 

— P.57 

— 61.54 j 

— 25.9J 

— 95^02 

— 70.87 

75.60 

— 49.09 

— 

195.5^ 

— 57.65 

— 274.91 

— 9.16 

- 67.01 

— 12.95 

— 8g.i2 

— 69.77 

7^-32 

—' 44-70 


1S5.79 

— Si.16 

— 259.21 

— 5.68 

— 46.77 

— 30.69 

— 83^14 

— 63.34 

— 62.26 

50.47 


176.07 

—-118,85 

— 222.87 

+ 4'^5 

— 14.40 

— 42.80 

\ 

— 52.35 

— 61.28 ’ 

— 33.19 

— 76.05' 

— 

170.52 
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considerably and because on the other hand the gross return of the farms of 
10 to 20 ha. showed a large increase while the dairy production showed slight 
reductions. 


The lowest " net returns. 


Pig fattening 

Dairy production | 

Slock breeding 
and arable arming 

In 1928-29: 

Farms of more than 100 ha. 


Farms of less than 10 ha. 

In 1920-30: 

Farms of more than 100 ha. 


» of 10 to 20 ha. 

)) of 20 to 30 ha. 

» of 30 to 50 ha. 

» of 50 to 100 ha. 

Farms of less than 10 ha. 

In 1930-31 . 


» of 10 to 20 ha. 

» of 20 to 30 ha. 

» of 30 to 50 ha. 

» of 50 to 100 ha. 

Farms of less than 10 ha. 



» of 10 to 20 ha. 

» of 20 to 30 ha. 

» of 30 to 50 ha. 

» of more than 100 ha. 


From xg28-2g to ig2g~30, the “ net return ” of the dairy production and of 
the other branches of production showed more marked reductions that the net 
return ” of pig fattening. The net return of the pig fattening as a rule increases; 
the farming costs equally increase, but in a less degree. The farms showing 
the lowest net return ” of pig fattening are the farms from 30 to 50 and from 
50 to 100 ha., because the gross return Was somewhat lower, while the 
farming expenses slightly increased. On the farms of more than 100 hectares 
the net return of stock breeding and crops is seen to decrease in a much larger 
proportion than the net return of dairying and pig keeping, but as they are 
better equipped for succeeding in cropping and stock farming, the net return 
of their crops and live stock taken together remains higher than that of the pig 
fattening and of the dairying industry. It remains so in fact till 1930-31 when 
it is seen to fall lower. 

In ig3o-^3iy it is the dairying industry that gives the best results, e 25 :cept as 
related to farms of more than 100 ha.; here it is the net return of the pig 
keeping that falls lower than that of the other branches of production. 

Proportionally, it is the net return of stock farming and of crops that 
shows the most decrease from 1928-29 to 1930-31; the gross return fell and 
the expenses remained vqxj nearly what they were in 1929-30. A very heavy 
fall occurred in the gross return of pig fattening in 1930-31 as compared with 
.that of 1928-29, the expenses, also decreased but not enough, and the net re- 
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turn from the dairy industry shows the best results. The expenses of .this 
latter branch of farming show a slight reduction, but the decrease in gross 
return is less marked than that of the return of pig fattening, so that the net 
return of this last branch of farming is slightly higher than that of pig keeping. 
An exception must be made, as already said, of the farms of more than 
100 ha. wher^ the net return of the dairying is much lower than that of the 
pig fattening; here the expenses of dairy production have increased. 

In xg2g-jo there was a general increase in the gross return from pig fattening, 
as already noted, while that from dairy production diminished. In igjo-ji, on the 
contrary, the gross return from pig fattening showed much larger proportional de¬ 
crease than the gross return from dairy production. These facts are fully explained 
by the price fluctuations. The following are the index-numbers ot the prices 
in the respective years: 

1938-29 1939-30 J930-31 

Pork.100 114 69 

Milk and milk products.100 93 73 

On p. 366 of the vSeptember 1934 number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics and Sociology of the Institute the following statement occurs 
in reference to Denmark: “ In 1928-29 pig prices rose with the result that in 1929- 
1930 the import of porkers was multipHed ten times; this was an excessive importa¬ 
tion and was followed by a slackening in the sales, and in 1930-31 there was. 
a severe fall in market prices, and accordingly in the gross return from pig 
farming, 

The incidence of increase or decrease in farming costs as compared with 
1928-29 is shown below in gold francs per hectare (the sign + denoting in¬ 
crease and the sign — decrease). 



Total 

Expenditure 


other 




Eabour costs 



fanning costs 

on stockfeeds 


expenditure 


( i ) 1929-30: 


Farms of less than 10 ha. 

— 

44.26 

— 

59-58 

— 

4.11 

-T- 

19.43 

» 

of 10 to 20 ha. 


20.87 

— 

11.00 

+ 

II.12 

+ 

20.81 

» 

of 20 to 30 ha. 

— 

6.87 

— 

20.78 


1.41 

4 - 

15*32 

)> 

of 30 to 50 ha. 

— 

20.74 

— 

31-87 

— 

4-13 

H- 


» 

of 50 to 100 ha. 

— 

20.74 


5-57 

+ 

1.40 

+ 

27.71 

» 

more than 100 ha. 


5-50 

— 

22.18 

+ 

5.57 

•f 

11.II 



(2) 

1930-3^: 






Farms of less thanio ha.I 

— 

165.09 

— 

126.98 

— 

30.67 

... , 

7.44 


of 10 to 20 ha. 

— 

n:o -53 

— 

69.25 


20.87 

— 

20.41 

» 

of 20 to 30 ha. 

— 

95.02 

— 

70.4S 

__ 

19.40 

— 

5*14 

» 

of 30 to 50 ha. 

— 

89.12 

: — 

67-57 

— 

16.50 

— 

5-05 

» 

of 50 to 100 ta. 

— 

83-14 

— 

63.16 

— 

14.96 

— 

5*03 

3 

more than 100 ha. 


52.35 


50.40 

H- 

1-73 

— 

3*68 
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Net Return 






in gold fr. per ha. 


of the gross return 




Other 





Sugarbeet 

Cereals 


Total 

Sugarbeet 

Cereals 




branches 




GERMANY: 


‘ 





Farms growing sugar beet: 







iq28-39: {a) West and South 5 to 2n ha. 

23.16 

34-57 

94.17 

151.90 


— 

{b) East ..... 5 to 50 ha. 

23.42 

30.04 

94.73 

148.19 

— 

— 

{c) W’est and South 20 to 100 ha. 

tS.Si 

32.40 

55-00 

106.21 

— 

— 

(^?) .more than 100 ha. 

ig.79 

35.91 

43.10 

98.80 

— 

— 

(e) Hast. 50 to 200 ha. 

16.08 

26.09 

39-34 

81.51 

— 

— 

(/) .more than 200 ha. 

974 

IS.I4 

23.99 

51.87 

— 

— 

1929-30: (e) East. 50 to 200 ha. 

21.55 

29.13 

59.71 

90.39 

+ 32.63 

— 0.54 

{b) . 5 to 50 ha. 

14.89 

16.08 

49.51 

So.48 

■f 11.52 

16.86 

(^z) West and South 5 to 20 ha. 

9.44 

17.10 

44.04 

70.58 

— 12.00 

— 1.89 

id) .more than 100 ha. 

XI.91 

19,25 

23.33 

54-49 

+ 0.52 

— 42.38 

(c] . 20 to 100 ha. 

9.88 

14.18 

29.18 

53.24 

— 9.45 

— 62.35 

(/) East.more than 200 ha. 

10.23 

15.24 

17.87 

43.34 

+ 27-63 

—14-14 

1930-31* («) West and South 5 to 20 ha. 

21.48 

39.34 

74.29 

135.11 

— 15-54 

4- 19.68 

' {c) . 20 to 100 ha. 

19.78 

33.73 

44.75 

98.26 

— 4-64 

— 10.22 

(&) East. 5 to 50 ha, 

11.24 

16.36 

42.41 

70.01 

— 21.64 

- 8.35 

(fi) . . .. 50 to200 ha. 

XX.90 

19.75 

24.85 

56-50 

-7 11.94 

1— 16.18 

(d) West and South more than 100 ha. 

12.27 

22.54 

21.69 

56.50 

— 19.50 

1 

-- 31.43 

(/) East.morethanaoo ha. 


6.28 

6.53 

l'5-97 

— 19.22 

■— 14.99 














Increase (+) and decrease (—) as compared with 1928-29 


(in gold francs per ha.) net return {in gold francs per ha.) 


farming costs (in gold franc.s per ha.) 


Other Other Other 

Total Sugarbeet Cereals Total Sugarbcct Cereals Tot 

branches branches branches 


39.S0 — 7,71 + 27.16 --- 3.58 -- 40.iy — 16.59 -f 

— 61.65 — <^6.99 + 20.05 — s.go — 16.43 -j- 0.75 — 

— 46.69 — 60.58 -f 1.72 -f 15.55 4- 3.44 20.^4 — 

— 45.91 -* 87.77 r 8.40 — 25.72 — 26.14 — 43.46 — 

— 20.94 — 92.74 -f 0.48 — 44.13 4- 3.88 — 59.77 — 

— 57-24 43.75 + 27.14 — 11.24 — 51^12 — 33.22 4- 


4- 3.04 -f 0.37 


— 45.22 


—144.51 — 140.37 — 13.86 4- J4.91 —124.63 ~~ 123.38 

~”I 26 .^^^i .69 — 5-6 i — n.35 —116.38 — 133.74 

— 148.53 — 94^ + 5 >33 — 66.22 — 70.33 


4- 4.77 — 19.88 — 

4 - 1.33 10.25 -■ 


— n.68 
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We see that in 1929-30 the increase occurs in the labour costs and especial 
in the miscellaneous expenses, but that the decrease in expenditure on stock 
feeds is considerable enough to lower the total farming costs, except for the 
farms of from 10 to 20 hectares where the farming costs increase. 

In 1930-31 the labour costs show an increase as compared with those of 
1928-29 only on the farms of more than 100 ha.; as compared with the 1929- 
1930 costs there is a slight decrease. The other costs are somewhat lower than 
those of 1928-29, but the expenditure on stock feeds is much lower, and it is 
this decrease which accounts for the marked decrease in farming costs already 
noted, a decrease which is very largely connected with the pig fattening. 

In ig28-2g, the small farms of the West and of the East of Germany have been 
more remunerative than the large farms. Then come the medium-sized and large 
farms of the West and in the last place the medium-sized and large farms of 
the East. In proportion as the area increases, a decrease in the total net return 
is noted, as also in the net return of the sugar beet cultivation, that of cereal 
growing and of the other branches. The net return on sugar beet growing is 
about one sixth of the total net yield. It will be found that this proportion 
remains unchanged during the three years under review. 

In ig2g-so it is the farms of from 50 to 200 hectares of the East which stand 
first; they succeeded in improving all their net returns, especially the net return on 
sugar beet growing. In 1930-31 it is found that these farms do not maintain 
their leading place but fall back into the fourth place. The farms of from 5 
to 20 and from 20 to 100 ha. of the West show a marked advance and take 
the first and second place. In this way the small family farms and the medium¬ 
sized farms of the West and South come o %4 first: then follow the family farms and 
the medium-sized farms of the East: then, the large farms of the West and finally 
the large farms of the East. This is practically a return to the siUtalion of 
ig28-2g. 

From 1928 to 1929, the farms of the East of Germany succeeded in increas¬ 
ing by as much as from 10 to 33 gold francs the gross return on sugar beet 
growing, but to do so they had to increase farming costs; the net return however 
on sugar beet growing was a little higher than that obtained, for the same branch 
of farming, on the farms of the West and South, which scarcely increased or 
did not at all increase expenditure in connection with sugar beet growing. It 
was only the farms of more than 100 ha. which, among the farms of the West, 
increased by 8 gold francs the cultivation costs of sugar beet; the gross return 
of this branch increased only by 0.52 gold francs per ha. and these farms were 
in almost as unfavourable a position as the two other groups of farms of the 
West and South. 

In 1930-31 the farms of 5 to 20 ha. and of 20 to 100 ha. of the West 
made an advance; the former were able to effect an increase as compared with 
1928-29 in the gross return of cereal growing and to decrease the farming costs 
of sugar beet and especially the costs of stock farming; the improved position 
of the latter is due to the fact that the decrease in the gross return from sugar 
beet is only half that of 1929-30, that the farming costs of this crop decrease 
to the same extent and that the gross return from cereal growing is much better 
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than in 1929-30. The farms of the East take a lower place because the gross 
return on sugar beet, Which had increased in 1929-30, was considerably lower 
in 1930-31, while costs did not diminish in the same proportion. 

The farms of more than 100 hectares of the West and South remain at the 
same level as in 1929-30. 

From ig28-2g to igso-^i, the profit capacity of sugar heet and of cereals 
has thus been more stable in the West and South than in the East of Germany, 
Farms of 5 to 20 and 20 to 100 Fa. in the West and South improved in 1930- 
1931 the earning capacity of the live stock farming; in the East, the position of 
stock farming became more precarious. 

This enquiry has not been pursued further, the object being to show that 
results of great interest may be obtained from our figures which will not be 
found otherwise. On the other hand, in order make a complete enguiry, and to 
base conclusions on thoroughly solid bases, it would be essential to possess accountancy 
results extending over more than a three year period, in fact over five to ten years 
at least. 

JOvSEPH Deslarzes. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN AUSTRIA {Concluded). 

§ 9. Co-operative Marketing Societies for Purchase and Saee. 

In the course of the development of co-operation in Austria, there has been 
a gradual abandonment of the principle of forming general co-operative societies 
embracing all the manifold activities of farming. Although the administrative 
expenses of co-operative societies are more easily met by societies of a compre¬ 
hensive character and although, on the other hand, it is difficult to find in the 
country an adequate number of expert co-operators, the tendency to differ¬ 
entiation in agricultural co-operation is gaining ground all the time. Hence 
while for the Raiffeisen banks the trade in agricultural products plays a subordi¬ 
nate part and for the dairy and stock farming societies it is limited mainly to 
the products handled by these societies, joint trade transactions are carried 
out in the first place by co-operative marketing societies for purchase and 
sale. 

According to their rules, the economic task of these societies is defined 
as follows: the object of the society is to purchase commodities required on the 
farms of members, especially the actual farming requisites, machines, imple¬ 
ments, seeds, fertilisers, etc., and to assign them to members against an equi¬ 
valent; to transform and to sell on commission, and at the cost of its members, 
their agricultural products, such as cereals, hay, potatoes, etc. These societies 
endeavour to obtain the best prices for the commodities sold, and in respect of 
the commodities purchased a guarantee of quality and reasonable prices. The 
society buys the members' products at fixed prices, but if the resale is effected 
under favourable conditions, a supplementary payment is made to- the grower. 
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Every member is expected to hold at the disposal of the society and to consign 
to it, in accordance with the quantities and qualities laid down in the rules, 
and at the proper time and unadulterated in any way, the products which in 
virtue of a special agreement are to be delivered' by him to the society for 
storage, transformation or sale. The principle of payment on account to the 
members must be strictly observed by the co-operative society. 

With a view to securing a greater degree of economic effectiveness on the 
market, these co-operative societies have been grouped into central marketing 
associations, such as the Tower Austrian Federation of Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies which is by far the most important; the Styrian Farmers' Union; 
the Vorarlberg Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, and the similar 
Federations of the Tyrol, Carinthia and Burgenland. In Upper Austria, the 
co-operative societies for purchase and sale are affiliated to the Agency for 
trade in agricultural commodities attached to the LdndeskuUunat of Upper 
Austria, while at Salzburg the sole organisation is the Farm Marketing Office 
of the Salzburg LandeskuUurrat with no co-operative societies attached. The 
idea seems to be gaining ground by degrees of the future formation of a single 
central co-operative organisation over the whole country?' for co-operative pur¬ 
chase and sale, as has already been done for co-operative finance. 

At the end of last century the first co-operative grain warehouses in Austria 
were founded; at the present time they form the most important link in the 
whole organisation for the marketing of cereals. The co-operative grain ware¬ 
houses form the connecting link between the farmer, who is partly the grower 
(or seller) and partly the consumer (buyer), and the Federation in its role of 
purchaser of farm requisites and seller of farm products. These organisations 
have the twofold function of storehouses and distributing centres. The larger 
number of these are found in Tower Austria where, on i January 1934, there 
were 59 out of a total of 124 co-operative societies, and where at the present 
time they undertake nearly all the marketing of farm products and the pur¬ 
chase of farm requisites. 

the foundation of the warehousing co-operative societies the middleman 
trade in cereals has almost entirely disappeared in Tower Austria. The majority 
of the farmers now consign their grain to these societies which transfer it subse¬ 
quently to the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies at Vienna. The 
influential position which this Federation holds on the Products Exchange 
enables it to treat directly with the consumer and thus to eliminate intermediary 
trade. 

Owing to its continuous representation on the Exchange, the Federation 
is always completely cognisant of the market situation and is able to keep 
the co-operative societies informed of market prices. As the farmers organised 
in these societies deliyer their products through the societies and Federations, very 
considerable sales of the different farm products can take place with a cor¬ 
responding influence on the formation of cereal prices. 

The agricultural organisation in the different Federal provinces is already 
sufficiently developed to be almost completely capable of also carrying on the 
sale of other farm products* ; , 
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In addition to the activity in this respect of the lyower Austrian Federation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, founded in 1898 with headquarters at 
Vienna,'which represents the central trading organisation of the co-operative 
Warehousing societies of Lower Austria, the co-operative trade in cereals is mainly 
carried out also by the Agency for trade in agricultural commodities of the KuUunat 
of Upper Austria at Linz, founded in 1928, ’ Both of these organisations pur¬ 
chase and sell at fixed prices and in some cases only on commission. The 
member co-operative societies are not, it is true, expected to supply their cereals 
to these two organisations but they do so voluntarily in their own interest. Long 
term contracts are not entered on. 

The Lower Austrian Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies is the 
largest co-operative organisation for trading in commodities that exists in Austrian 
agriculture. In 1933 the membership was 129 with 78,923 shares fully paid up. 
The statutory liability of the members was twenty times their paid up shares, 
the total liability amounting to 1,578,460 schilling. 

Apart from the Lower Austrian Chamber of Agriculture the Federation 
includes: 54 co-operative warehousing societies, four co-operative dairies, 13 
co-operative distilleries, two co-operative wine making societies, and 34 various 
agricultural co-operative societies. In the trading year 1933 the Federation 
received from the member co-operative societies 18,017 truck loads of farm pro¬ 
ducts, while the societies received from it 22,093 loads of farm requisites, a total 
turnover accordingly of 40,110 truck loads. As compared with 1932 there was 
an increased turnover of 9,237, or 30.7 per cent., due mainly to a larger supply 
of cereals. Reckoned per truck the administration expenses were 22.25 schilling 
compared with 30.41 in the previous year. 

The policy for maintaining rye prices, carried out recently by the Federation 
in agreement with the Provincial Government, the Lower Austrian Chamber of 
Agriculture and the Lower Austrian Central Co-operative Bank, illustrates the 
strength and the economic resources of the Federation and of the co-operative 
warehousing societies belonging to it. The fact that the Federation handled 
in 1933 more than 40,000 loads of farm products and farm requisites is in itself 
a proof of the considerable range of its trading activit}^ amounting as it does to 
3,300 loads per month or more than 100 per day. Of importance also is the 
fact that all transactions with the commodity Federations and with organisations 
of the other provinces are carried out by the Federation. 

The following are the comparative figures of the prices of agricultural com¬ 
modities in the prewar period (1913) and in 1933 (expressed in schilling per 
100 kg.): ^ 


Kind of-cereal 

1913 

1933 

Wheat. 

. 3540 

34-00 

Rye .. 

.27.25 

18.60 

Barley . J. 


20.50 

Oats. 


r8.6o 
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Cereal prices are ttius generally lower in 1933 than before the war. According 
to an investigation made by the Iveague of Nations [World Economic Survey, 
1932-33, p. 57, Geneva 1933), the prices of agricultural products in Austria, ex¬ 
pressed in gold prices, fell by 27.1 per cent, from 1929 to 1933, while in other 
European States the percentage decline was much larger. The fall in the pur¬ 
chasing power of Austrian agriculture is due, inter alia, to the fact that the price 
of wheat, for example, in 1933 was 96 per cent, of the price in 1913. The price 
of milk was 97 per cent., that of cows 62 per cent., of pigs 88 per cent., of wine 
80 per cent., etc., so that about 70 per cent, of the pre-war price may be reckoned 
as the present day proceeds of all that the farmer produces. On the other hand 
however the prices of the commodities he is obliged to purchase have greatly 
increased in comparison with 1913. For example, the cost of a sc3d;he is 183 
per cent, of the pre-war price, a harrow 139 per cent., a reaping hook 170 per cent., 
salt for live stock 231 per cent., etc., the general average of increase being at least 
140 to 150 per cent., which shows that the exchange value of agricultural produc¬ 
tion is half the previous value. The problem of the divergence between prices 
of farm products and factory products thus has a very marked influence also 
on the commercial transactions of the co-operative societies for purchase and 
sale. 

With a view to the special encouragement of the purchase of the requisites 
of Austrian agriculture, the Federal Government of Austria in 1924 instructed 
the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies to make the pur¬ 
chases of chemical fertilisers, purchases financed at a very reduced rate of interest 
by means of credits assigned to Austria by the League of Nations. In this 
way the individual farmers obtained favourable terms through their co-oper¬ 
ative societies which in their turn procured fertilisers, seeds, etc., from the Federa¬ 
tions of the provinces in which the societies were situated. The General Federa¬ 
tion succeeded in obtaining out of this credit for the first year 8,000,000 schilling 
for this purpose, for the second year 7,000,000 schilling and for the third year 
(1926)' 3,500,000 schilling. In consequence, agriculture has benefited in the form 
of credits for purchase of fertilisers by 18,500,000 schilling. '' If at the present 
time we are able, '' to quote the Report of the General Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies for 1929-30, to obtain such high returns in agri¬ 
culture, the policy of using the funds from the League of Nations credit for 
chemical fertilisers has largely contributed to this result.'' 

These subsidised purchases of fertilisers were continued after 1929 but were 
no longer financed out of the League of Nations credit but instead from budget 
allocations, while the financing of the purchases of commodities of the provincial 
Federations was effected, as each case arose, by the funds of the Central Clearing 
Bank. The Austrian consumption of chemical fertilisers was in 1933 about 110,000 
tons of an approximate value of 18,000,000 schilling as compared with about 
120,000 tons in 1932, the components being 72,378 tons of phosphoric acid, 23,646 
tons of nitrogenous fertiliser, and 13,565 tons of potash. 

The total business done in the different provincial Federations of co¬ 
operative societies in the years 1928, 1931 and 1932 is shown by the following 
statistics. 



Commercial Transactions of the Co-operative Federations in the years ig28-ig32 [Expressed in truckloads of 10,000 kg,) 
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The largest volume of business was that done b}’ the Tower Austrian Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies; then follow in order of importance 
the Federations of Styria, Vorarlberg, Tyrol, Carinthia and Burgenland. The 
relatively large purchases in requisites of production made by the Federations 
represent large orders for manufacturers in the agricultural industries of con¬ 
centrated feeds, machinery or chemical fertilisers and other chemical products, 
which thus obtain a guaranteed demand for high quality products. The economic 
bond between town and country tends thus to be more closely drawn as a conse¬ 
quence of the intervention of the co-operative system, and the prospects of 
eliminating unnecessary intermediaries become more encouraging. 


§ 10. Miscellaneous Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

The remaining co-operative societies, which are so organised as to be partly 
co-operative societies of production and partly societies for sale, can be briefly 
treated only for reasons of space. These societies for the most part confine their 
activity to a relatively narrow section of agricultural enterprise, although their 
influence may be sometimes very considerable. Some of these may be quoted 
as examples. 

(a) Co~oj>erative Societies for Purchase of Farm-Machines. — The function 
of these societies consists in the joint purchase of farm machines and implements 
for the use of members against payment of a fixed charge for the period for which 
they are needed, separate purchases of machinery being naturally impossible 
for the small farms. According to the agricultural census of 1930 there are in 
Austria 291,769 farms, or 67 per cent, of the total number, which own farm ma¬ 
chinery. This is a fairly high percentage for Austria, where only a small part 
of the total area is plainland, and where consequently the use of machines for 
working the land is somewhat limited. 

. The following figures taken from the agricultural census show the number of 
farms using their own machinery, borrowed machinery or machinery jointly 
utilised: 


Number of farms 
using machines 

Seed-Drills 

Reapers 

Threshers 

Graders 

for cereals 

Chaff 

Straw- 

cutters 

Grinders 

and 

crushers 

Centrifugal 

separators 

I. - Owned . . . 

25,57? 

21,869 

113,404 

18,290 

227,428 

58,886 

130,148 

2. - Borrowed . . 

3. - Used in com¬ 

7,612 

467 

30,305 

5,260 

1,897 

847 

72S 

mon . . . 

8,908 

i,8r8 

26,950 

13,182 

1,857 

2,236 

465 


The, machines most generally employed in common are the most costly, 
namely, The threshing machines, on 26,950 farms; graders for cereals are in joint 
use on 13,182 farms; seed-drills on 8,908 farms; grinders are in joint use on 2.236 
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farms, reapers on 1,818 and separators on only 465 farms. These figures relate 
to the joint utilisation of farm machinery which will coincide probably frequently, 
although not always, with the co-operative utilisation. 

(b) Co-operative Societies for Land Improvement, — In the course of the 
years 1857 to 1914 land improvement operations were carried out on 28,000 
hectares, distributed through 396 communes in Lower Austria, and were almost 
exclusively co-operative undertakings. These operations were brought to a 
standstill by the war, but from 1920 onwards the work was resumed with the 
financial support of the Federal Government. In the last ten years a total area 
of 11,600 hectares has been improved, and in the years 1931 and 1932 alone land 
drainage work has been effected, in 1931 on a total area of 5*364 hectares, includ¬ 
ing 2,012 hectares drained by co-operative societies, and in 1932 on 2,237 hect¬ 
ares, including 917 drained by co-operative societies. 

(c) Co-operative Distilleries. — The object of this type of co-operative 
society is the transformation of products grown on members' farms, in particular 
potatoes, into alcohol in farm distilleries managed by the societies themselves, 
and its sale. The potato residues obtained in the course of the process, which 
represent an excellent stock feed, are sold cheaply to the farmers belonging to 
the co-operative society, enabling them to keep larger numbers of animals. 

Among the 1,498 farm distilleries of alcohol of former Austria, 1,482 were 
situated in the territory now forming part of Czechoslovakia and Poland. During 
the war years the manufacture of alcohol was prohibited in the farm distilleries, 
as using potatoes and cereals as raw materials. During the first distilling season 
that followed the conclusion of the war, 1919-20, three farm distilleries resumed 
work with an output of 80 hectolitres only of alcohol. In 1924 the number of 
distilleries rose to 19, and in the same year the Federation of farm distilleries 
of Austria was founded, and was joined by all the existing distilleries. The 
greater number of the co-operative distilleries were founded after 1926; This 
was made possible by the law on alcohol enacted on 23 vSeptember 1926, in which 
it was established that every co-operative distillery should have the right to 
manufacture for each distilling season a total quantity of 1,600 hectolitres of 
alcohol. In 1927-28 the number of new co-operative distilleries founded was 12, 
the number being limited simply because the Government had fixed a quota 
in respect of the total quantity to be distilled. 

The proportionate share of agriculture in the total production of alcohol 
rose from one per cent, before the war to 28 per cent, in recent years. In ac¬ 
cordance with this percentage the quota assigned to agriculture during the distil¬ 
ling season of 1932-33 was 56*000 hectolitres of alcohol divided between 61 farm 
distilleries. The maximum output of the. distilleries was 71^785 hectolitres in 
1930, a quantity which subsequently fell somewhat lower, 

(d) Co-operative Wine-making Societies, — These societies take charge of 
their mernbers' grape harvest and wine and arrange for the direct sale of these 
products to consumers. The delivery is obligatory on the part of the members, 
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and they receive for their grapes payment on account up to 75 per cent. The 
greater part of these co-operative societies, especially those which were founded 
before the war and which have made large capital investments, are on a basis 
of unlimited liability. The larger number are to be found in Tyrol. 

(e) Co-operative Fruit-marketing Societies. — The development of these 
societies is still in an initial stage. There are live in I^ower Austria and one in 
each of the provinces of Burgenland, Styria and the Tyrol. Austria has in addi¬ 
tion large areas especially suitable to fruit cultivation. At present the market¬ 
ing question is also a pressing one in these regions, for the country cannot itsdf 
consume the whole yield of a good crop and, in consequence recourse must be 
had to exportation. For a certain number of years the competent authorities 
and organisations, among which are also the fruit-growing unions, are endeav¬ 
ouring to take all measures required for a regulated marketing of fruit. 

In the autumn of 1934, the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, 
set up at Munchendorf near Vienna the Austrian Society for Fruit Valorisation, 
the object of which was the transformation, in accordance with the process 
used by the similar co-operative society at Bischofszell in Switzerland, of fruit 
juice into alcohol-free cider, and if required also the exportation of fruits. This 
society possesses interest from the fact that a number of agricultural organisations 
have taken part in its foundation, including the Tower Austrian Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Central of the agricultural co-operative societies of Tower Au¬ 
stria and the Swiss Co-operative Society for valorisation of fruits at Bischofszell, 
and on the other hand, the Wholesale Company of Austrian Consumers’ societies. 
At the end of 1934 the society had already produced 1,500,000 litres of alcohol- 
free cider. 

Export of fruit from Austria has developed in these last few years as follows: 


Quantits’ Value 

1930 .477450 quintals 19,137,000 schilling 

1931 . 54^933 3,282,000 )) 

1932 .672,864 » 13,974,000 » 

1933 .105,527 )) 3,267,000 )> 


As compared with the 1930 export, that of 1933 represents less than one 
fourth in volume and hardly one sixth in value. 

(f) Egg Marketing Co-operative Societies. — The egg marketing societies 
are grouped into a central co-operative society for marketing of eggs and of poultry 
which undertakes the improvement of production and. the marketing of the eggs. 
In addition to a whole series of co-operative dairies, there are in the first place 
three large central organisations w'hich undertake to collect the eggs: the Tower 
Austrian Dairy Federation, the Central Co-operative for Sale of First quality butter 
{Erste Zentrale Tjeehiiierverkaufsgenossensohafi) at Schirding on Jnn and the Agri¬ 
cultural Federation of Co-operative Daw Societies in Tower x^ustria. , 
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The production of eggs in Austria is following a similar course to that followed 
some years ago. by dairying. It is becoming a considerable source of income 
to the farmers. Of the whole numbers of Austrian farms 89.7 per cent., or 38^,724 
farms, undertake poultry keeping. For the breeding there are special farms* 
and large poultry breeding faring have come into existence since the war. These 
contain 16 per cent, of all the head of poultry, the remaining 84 per cent, being 
found on the small farms. The import of poultry and eggs is mainly from 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, etc., and has shown a tendency to increase although 
the value of this import has steadily fallen in volume (especially in regard to 
poultry) as appears from the following figures (value in schilling):— 


1928. . ’.65,713,000 

1929 .65,251,000 

1930 .61,941,000 

1931 .51,119,000 

1932 .'.35,498,000 

1933 .31,421,000 


The conditions of the market for eggs in Austria had not been hilly regulated 
up to now. The national and foreign supplies were made on no fixed plan and 
merely followed the seasonal production without taking into account require¬ 
ments of consumption, supply and demand, and in consequence the price was 
subject to very great fluctuations. 

The Federal Ministr};^ of Agriculture issued on 7 August 1934 new' provisions 
in respect of the import of eggs, in accordance with which, beginning wdth the 
second quarter of 1935, there will be a special assignment of foreign quotas for 
egg imports. This assignment will be based on the volume of the purchases of 
national fresh eggs actually made on the Exchange of Farm Products at Vienna. 
It is with the help of these home purchases which can take place only through 
the intermediary of the Egg Exchange that the “ National Scale " is reckoned. 
The national scale holding good for the period from i April 1935 to 31 May 1936 
is established on the basis of the national purchases made from i July to 31 De¬ 
cember 1934. 

(g) Co-operative Society for the Utilisation of Resin Products, — This society 
was founded at Piesting in 1909. It is equipped with the most modern machinery 
and undertakes the manufacture of resin and of turpentine oils which can compete 
with the finest varieties in the world market. The output has now increased 
from 23 truck loads in 1909 to 500 of crude resin per year, a volume which at 
present covers at least 60 per cent, of the Austrian demand for resin and nearly 
100 per cent, of the demand for turpentine. This co-operative society is the only 
one of its type in all Central Europe, as it is only in the region concerned—the 
black pine forests to the south of Vienna—that the species of pine grows from 
which the resin is obtained. 
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§ II. Dire:ct Economic Rei^ations between the Acricueturae Co-operative 
Societies and the Consumers' Co-operative Societies. 

In the course of this study of the economic activity of the agricultural 
co-operative societies it has been several times noted that the Austrian co-op¬ 
erative associations are trying to eliminate, in respect of the trade in agricultural 
products, as much as possible the superfluous intermediary transactions and 
to bring their products directly to the consumer. In this way it becomes 
possible not merely to obtain remunerative prices for the growers and for the 
consumers and to achieve a certain stability of these prices, but also better 
to adapt agricultural production to the urban market. In this connection, the 
co-operative society goes beyond the narrow limits of actual farming interests 
and pursues an economic object of a higher kind, taking an intimate part in the 
whole national economy. To quote M. Auge-Earibe, Secretary General of the 
Confederation agricole franqaise: “In order that co-operation may make good 
all its promises, it is not enough that it should be a collection of individual 
interests, engaged in entrenching themselves within their own circle of ideas, 
it is essential that it should cherish, not only the corporative, but the co-ope¬ 
rative spirit, that is to say, the ideas of solidarity and of the general in¬ 
terest." (Syndicats et cooperatives agricoles, Paris, 1926, pp. 202-203.) The 
difficulty of realising this ideal is equalled only by its nobility. 

The beginnings of a closer bond between Austrian producers and consumers 
may be found in the early post-war years. With the collaboration of the then 
existent State Offices for national food supply, agriculture and finance, there 
was founded at the end of 1918 a special company for the sale of commodities 
to meet the requirements of town and country {Warenverkehrsstelle zur Deckung 
des Bedarfs von Stadt %md Land) which was intended to act as intermediary 
between the rural population grouped in co-operative societies, and the working 
class. Its function was mainly to supply the rural population with manufactured 
goods as reasonably as possible and at the same time to supply foodstuffs more 
intensively to the towns, making use for both purposes of its connection with 
the Wholesale Company for Austrian Consumers' Unions, founded in 1905, and 
also with certain private enterprises. In August 1920, the Austrian Federal 
Government, the Wholesale Company referred to and the “ Ara " Company for 
the trade in farm requisites, became the principal shareholders of the Waren¬ 
verkehrsstelle, This organisation engaged in home and foreign trade, and estab¬ 
lished branches at Graz, Uinz and Salzburg. In 1923 the balance sheet total 
was 1,500,000 gold crowns. No great prosperity attended the enterprise, a fact 
for which not the least important reason was the opposition between the two 
classes of population, rural and urban, with their divergent mentalities and 
social ideals. At the same time, as already noted (§ 5) in consequence of the 
infllation, the agricultural co-operative societies lost much of their influence 
among the farming population, which was driven to depend instead upon private 
dealers, until finally in' the summer of 1924 the deflation brought the farming 
classes back to their co-operative societies. 
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Meanwhile the food problem had become less acute, the cost of living had 
somewhat diminished, and the whole movement for closer contact between town 
and country advanced no further, although direct purchases took place sporadicalb' 
between consumers’ co-operative societies and agricultural co-operative societies. 

Since the oncoming of the economic crisis, further attempts have been made 
to revive, by means of trading contacts, the connection between the two groups 
of co-operative societies. In addition to the activity of this kind displayed by 
the co-operative dairies, the co-operative stock farming societies and by those 
for purchase and sale, as already noted in the foregoing sections, mention may 
be made here of some other facts of the same nature which better illustrate the 
present tendency to bring about closer trading relations between the farmers’ 
and the consumers’ organisations, with a view to the elimination of inter¬ 
mediaries. It will of course be understood that co-operating farmers have no 
intention, either in Austria or an3nvhere else, of completely eliminating intermed¬ 
iary trading, which must, on the contrary, remain, so far as it is economically 
justified, at the basis of all circulation and of all distibution of agricultural 
products. They desire only, to get rid of the unhealthy forms of trading which 
are prejudicial not only to agriculture but to the whole national economy. 

In 1930 the interco-operative Committee was formed at Vienna, including 
as members the following organisations: the General Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Austria, the Central Federation of Austrian Consumers’ 
Societies and the Wholesale Company of Austrian Consumers’ Unions. The 
Committee consists of ten members, five for the agricultural and five for the 
consumers’ co-operative societies. The functions of President of the Committee 
are exercised alternately by a representative of the General Federation of Austrian 
Co-operative Societies and one of the Central Federation of Consumers’ Societies. 
The Committee meet every time that the economic circumstances make a mutual 
understanding necessary, or that difficulties arise in the course of discussion of 
business between the two groups concerned, or whenever it is necessary that these 
groups should come to an agreement on questions of a legislative, economic or 
administrative kind. The Committee is a member of the International Committee 
of Interco-operative Relations, formed on joint initiative of the International 
Co-operative Alliance and of the International Committee of Agriculture, the 
object of which is to promote the development of moral and economic relations 
between agricultural co-operative societies and consumers’ societies in the different 
countries. At the meetings of the International Committee the International 
Institute of Agriculture and the International Uaboiir Office are also represented. 

Some progress is also being made as to the direct supplies in farm products 
made by the rural co-operative societies to public corporations and institutions. 
In spite of the Ordinance of 26 October 1933 which was a general prohibition of 
supplies of this kind to industrial co-operative societies, the agricultural societies 
were not affected by the commercial restrictions prescribed. The prohibition, 

, in fact, does not apply to cases in which the sale is intended to meet the require¬ 
ments in farming requisites, or to those where the object of the society is the 
production to the sale of commodities and where the sale is confined Within the 
scope of this co-operative object. ^ 
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The attitude of farmers to the consumers' co-operative societies may be. 
characterised hy the following fact: at the plenary meeting of the Tower Austrian 
Chamber of Agriculture held towards the end of 1933, at which the measures 
taken by the Government against the consumers’ societies were examined, the 
former Minister, M. Buchinger, declared that the limitation of the sphere of action 
of the consumers’ co-operative societies, as well as the attempt made to prevent 
these societies from accepting new members, was directed against the interests 
of agricultural co-operation itself, since the consumers’ co-operative societies— 
which moreover had for years past aspired to have good relations with the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies—are the best and most reliable customers of these 
latter. 

This is a very interesting avow^al coming from agricultural co-operative 
circles. It may be that it points to a new more imi3ortant phase in the reciprocal 
relations of the two types of co-operative societies, one in which the object is to 
balance so far as possible supply and demand, and thus to introduce into the 
whole of Austrian economy an element of planning. The further economic life 
advances towards a planned system, and the wider, in consequence, is the State 
intervention in production and price formation, the more necessary will become 
an understanding between the co-operative societies for rural production and 
those for urban consumption in order that they may take an active share in this 
development. 

Such is the great social task reserved, for the welfare of all, to the co-operative 
organisations of Austria. 

M. Tchericimsky. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

ANGEniNi Prof. Franco, Member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, President 
of the Fascist Confederation of Agricultural Workers of Italy: UOrganisation syndicate 
corporative de Vagriculture en Italic, (Tecture delivered at the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
agraires of the Sorbonne, in Paris), Rome, Tipografia Arte della Stampa, 1934. 

[This lecture includes in the first place a very brief historical introduction on 
the social conditions of the agricultural classes before the advent of the Fascist regime. 

This is followed by an extremely clear and systematic statement of the syndical 
corporative organisation of agriculture (masters, farm workers and technicians). The 
harmonious working of the syndicates, and of the National Federations, Confedera¬ 
tions and Provincial Unions depending on these, in explained. Some account is 
also given of the Corporations which group the representatives of the categories 
concerned in the cycle of production, transformation and distribution of products. 
These bodies complete the economic and social edifice of the organisation of pro¬ 
duction and labour in Italy, with special relation to agriculture]. 

Societa Italiane per Azioni. — Noiizie statistiche. Roma 1934. 

[In the comrse of 1934 the 14th edition appeared of this, valuable publication 
which has been issued for a number of years by the Associazione fra le Societa Italiane. 
The first ten issues^ had been published by the Credito Italiano " bank. 
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As with the previous volumes, this one covers all the Italian societies operating in 
Italy and in the Italian Colonies with at least 1,000,000 liras of nominal capital, and 
all the affiliated societies even if they have less than 1,000,000 liras of capital. 

The figures and information contained in the 1934 edition, which extends to 2 -}- 4^7 
pages, refer to the balance sheets closed up to 31 March i934» have been obtained 
directly, or from official publications or documents. The societies reviewed in this 
volume include 4,217 share companies with headquarters in the Kingdom with 
44,218,489,018 liras of nominal capital; 40 co-operative societies with 274,284,738 liras 
of paid up capital; 41 societies with headquarters in the Colonies with 180,065,000 liras 
of nominal capital; 19 miscellaneous institutions]. 

The Indian Co-operative Review. Vol. I, No. i. January i935- Published by 
V. Ramadas Pantulu, Mylapore, Madras. 

[The xlll-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, of which tliis Review is to be the 
organ, was formed in 1929 for the purpose of stimulating what may be termed the unoffi¬ 
cial aspect of the co-operative movement in India. The co-operative system in the 
provinces of British India is regulated by the Co-operative Societies’ Act of 1912, which 
empowered the Government of each province to appoint a Registrar for registration, 
audit and the liquidation of societies. Credit and banking facilities are obtained from 
the Pro^dncial and Central Banks. 

The valuable constructive work of the Registrars and their officers is, however, 
supplemented by the non-official action of provincial Institutes and Unions, w’'hich con¬ 
sists in local propaganda and advisory work for the promotion and diffusion of co-oper¬ 
ation, more especially among the largely illiterate village populations of each province. 
The foimdation of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association has been a step 
towards the strengthening of this side of the work, and the significance of the new 
departure was recognised in 1931 by the Report of the Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, which recommended that the Co-operative Societies’ Act should 
be amended so as to provide for registration of the Association. 

It will accordingly be seen that the publication of a quarterly journal as an organ 
of the Association — actually the outcome of a resolution passed by the Conference held 
at Hyderabad in 1931—may be regarded as a landmark in the development of co¬ 
operation in India. The intention is to provide thereby a medium for the publication 
of articles on co-operation that should be of interest to the whole of India, and even to 
a wider public, while in addition space will be given to notes on co-operative legislation, 
experiments and activities in other countries. It is proposed at the same time to main¬ 
tain close contact with the existing provincial journals of co-operation, wliich will pro- 
vide authoritative material for treatment of local topics, and it is hoped that the progres¬ 
sive development of the provincial journals—appearing preferably both in English 
and in the vernacular—will go on pari passu with that of the new Review. 

The first number contains discussions of problems relating to: i. agricultural 
credit; 2. debt conciliation; 3. consolidation of holdings on a co-operative basis; 

4. arbitration societies and women’s societies, which are being tried out in the Pimjab; 

5. co-operative education; 6. co-operative marketing. It is intended to take up one 
or two of these separately in succeeding issues giving more intensive treatment. 

The Review is well printed and attractively produced; the editor is a recognised 
authority on co-operation in India, and there is abundant evidence that the need for a 
journal of this order has long been felt in India both in official and in non-official 
co-operative circles. It should in fact become a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject]. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

* 

Economics. 

RE;iCHS--KREDii:~GESEr,i.scHAFT Aktiengeseeeschaft, BERLIN. La situation eco- 
nofnique de TAllemagne a la fin de Tannee i 934 - Berlin, Reiclisdruckerei, 
92 p. 

Co-operation. 

Brucsforenings-statistik 1933. Udviget af Paeeeesforeningen for Danmarks 
Brugsforeninger. Ivobenhara, 1934. P* (^- Beretning fra F. D. B.s Sta- 
tistikudvalg). (Statistique des cooperatives de consommatioii. Publiee par 
la F 4 d 6 ration des cooperatives de consommation du Danemark). 

Statistics. 

Wee^ucker-SfaFisfik: 1933-34, 1932-33. 1931-32 und Schatzung 1934-35- Mag 
deburg, [1935], 33 P- (^- I^ickt G, m. b. H. Magdeburg). 

Commerce. 

Annuario dee comiERCio iTAEO-svizzERO 1934. ^ ’ Bdizione. Milano, A. Cordani, 
[1934]. P* (Camera di commercio italiana per la Svizzera). 

Annxjario generaee deeee coeeefxivixA ixaeeuste aee'esxero e degei espor- 
XAXORT ED nviPORXAXORi IXAEIANI. Bdizione 1935. Trieste, Stabilimento Tipo- 
grafico Mutilati, Milano, 1935. 420 p. 

Annuaire du commerce INXERNAXIONAE. L'annuaire bleu. Bncyclopedie economique 
universelle etablie sous la direction de M. Armand ^GGE 3 i?. i934- [Paris, 
Meggle 1934]. p. 

Arsberexning FRA Lajsdbrxjkexs Priscenxae. Laudbrukets Priser i 1934, s. L 
1935- 54 P* (Annuaire de TAdministration centrale des prix agricoles en 
Korv 4 ge. Prix' agricoles en 1934). 

.FEhr, Frahk & CO. Review of the oilseed, oil and oil cake markets for 1934. 
London. [1935]* 80 p. 

Trxjffi F. Lezioni di merceologia. Materie oleose. Parte speciale. (Olii grassi e 
cere). Anno accademico i 933 ** 34 - Padova « Cedam », [1934]. 204 p. (R. Isti- 
tuto superiore di scienze economiche e commerciali, Venezia). 


. Various. 

JAHRESBERICHX DER PREUSSISCHEN SXAAXSBIBEIOXHEK 1933. Berlin & Leipzig, 
W. de Gruyter, 1934. 104 P- 

Von LindErn, P. Quelques aspects economiques et politiques de laradioidiffusion, 
F. Laris, Librairie generale de droit et de Jurisprudence, 1934. 178 p-^ 
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Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

Action agricole. v. 13, 1931* hebd. Paris. 50 fr. p. a. 

Ai^bergo in Italia, v. ii, 1935. mens. Milano. 1 ^. 10,50 int.; L. 20,50etr. (Touring 
club italiano). 

American cattle producer, v. 16, 1934. mens. Denver* Col. $ 1,00 int.; $ 1,50 6 tr. 

(The American national Hve stock association). [Formerly: «The Producer))]. 
Ankara. Edition fran9aise hebdomadaire du «Ulus)) (Hakimiyeti Milliye). v. i, 

1934. Ankara. 250 P. int.; 35 fr. etr. 

Azione coloniale. v. 5, 1935. hebd. Roma. T. 15 int.; T. 35 etr. [Containing since 
1935: (cAtti dellTstituto coloniale fascista))]. 

BerI/INER Tageblatt imd Handels-Zeitung. Morgen und Abend-Ausgabe. v. 64, 

1935. q. Berlin. RM 48, port en sus. 

BoeETIM do Ministerio do trabalho, industria e commercio. n© i, 1934. mens* Rio 
de Janeiro. 

BoeetIn de bibliotecas y bibliografia. v. i, 1934. trim. Madrid. loPtas. int.; 15 Ptas. 

etr. (Asociacion de bibliotecarios y bibliografos de Espaha). 

BoEETiN de la Camara de comercio de Caracas, v. 16, 1927. mens. 24 Bs. p. a. 
Boeetin de impuestos interiores. n® 201, 1932. mens. Mexico. $ 5,00 int.; Dls. 2,50 
etr. (Secretaria de hacienda y credito publico). [Formerly: «Boletin de 
informaciones))]. 

BoeetIn semestral de estadistica de la Republica de Costa Rica-A. C. v. i, 1934. 

San Jose. (Direccion general de estadistica). 

Brasie a^ucareiro. v. 3, 1934. mens. Rio de Janeiro. 24$000 int.; 30^000 etr. (Insti- 
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STUDIES ON THE INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

II. — Effect of Changes in International Price Levels on the Principal Markets 
for Eggs in the Shell 1926-1933. 

Since international trade in exchange of commodities consists in business 
transactions, the simplest trading principles must be also applicable to such 
exchange. The calculable financial profit may be regarded as the simplest prin¬ 
ciple; this seems in the first place to stimulate supply, but may subsequently 
have an influence on the extent of the business done. In any case such prin¬ 
ciples always form the basis for transactions between human beings, and must 
accordingly be established for exchange of commodities between countries, which 
for purposes of trading may be considered as merely the group conception of 
individuals. 

In this article it is proposed to consider how far differences and changes 
in international price levels (alike of importing and of exporting countries), 
expressed in gold or Swiss francs, have affected imports on markets, that is to 
say, exports of the supplying countries, with special reference to the world 
market for eggs in shell in the years 1926 to 1933. 

Apart from the presence of a certain margin or difference in price levels 
international trading is inconceivable. This margin represents, considered from 
the standpoint of the exporter, the highest limit of attainable gross profit, which 
must however cover all trading, transport and tariff costs and charges. Considered 
from the standpoint of the importer a wide margin makes it possible to buy 
relatively cheaply and to sell at corresponding rates. Within this margin lies 
the actual price on the basis of which the business is successfully done. 

Tariffs are, generally speaking, considered to be an important inhibiting 
factor in international trade in commodities. If, however, the tariff rates are 
compared with this price margin, it will be seen that, in respect of eggs, tariff 
rates, even the autonomous, represent small values only in comparison with the 
extent of the price margin. Such a comparison is attempted below and shows 
that, taking the average of the six markets indicated for eggs in shell, the price 
margin in 1931 amounted to 4.19 gold francs per 100 eggs, while, on the other; 
hand, the average autonomous tariff rates amounted to 0.95 gold francs only per 
100, i, e,, about one fourth of the price margin, and the conventional tariff rates 
to only 0,50 gold francs per 100, i, about one eighth of the price margin, 
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Countries 


Autonomous Couventional 
tariff rales tariff rates 
(mid-February 1931) 


Price margin 
(yearly average 1931) 


gold francs por ion eggs 


Germany. 

.2.31 

0.38 

2.37 

Great Britain. 

.free 

free 

4-75 

France. 

..... 0.31 

0.31 

363 

Switzerland. 

. 0-94 

0.94 

8-59 

Czechoslovakia. ..... 

.0.61 

0.38 

3-32 

Spain. 

.0.59 

- 

2.48 

Arithmetic mean. 

.0.95 

0.50 

4.19 


Unfortunately it is not possible to give a comparison extending over all 
the years here under review of the tariff rates and the price margins since the 
statistical bases are not forthcoming. For the purposes of this article it appears 
to be sufficient to present this situation, as it occurred in 1931, a year, that 
is, in which there was an extensive application of protective tariffs. 

In spite of the tariffs, the rates of which have been shown to be of small 
importance as compared with the price margin, the international trade in eggs 
in the shell was conducted on purely economic lines until the protective tariff 
was replaced by the quotas and clearing system, which in origin and motive 
force is undoubtedly to a great extent conditioned by the limitations of the 
international course of payments, and is accordingly to be considered as an 
emergency measure. This emergency measure however counteracts the levelling 
tendency of the international trade which whether conducted freely or hampered 
by tariffs is none the less directed by economic considerations only; a fact 
which can be illustrated from the' examples given here for world trade in eggs 
in the shell. 

As regards the construction of the price margin there still remains something 
to be said. As basis for the ascertainment of this margin the home market 
quotations of the different countries were taken, not the so-called export prices, 
since it was important for our purpose to represent the actual international 
-price level and its changes^ so far as the unfortunately much restricted mater¬ 
ial admitted, and to compare these changes with the fluctuations of the import 
and export volumes of eggs in the shell. 

The export prices officially noted in the different countries for eggs in the 
shell could not be used, because they included the most varying supplementary 
charges. For example in the Netherlands these prices included a certain sum, 
which the Government adds to the price, in order to give, the producers a com¬ 
pensation for the rise in the prices of feed grain owing to the Governmental 
measures, apart from which the egg producers could not carry on on account 
of the special national price conditions. The method we have adopted of using 
themational price quotations will be found adequate for the ducidation of 
the questions here raised. 
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Certain limits are - set to the consideration of the questions proposed by 
the quota and clearing system, which substitutes for the multilateral inter¬ 
national trade the bilateral type, thereby excluding competition and the level¬ 
ling effect of the former position of the international price level. By this means 
the purchasing country is necessarily forced, as the condition of consignment 
of its own goods, chiefly finished manufactures, to purchase from a country 
commodities, in this case eggs in the shell, at a price which may be far above 
that of supplies of similar quality from other lands. 

In Table I the average gold franc values appear of the markets in respect 
of which sufficient data exist, the markets included being Germany, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, France, Spain and Czechoslovakia. The prices are distrib¬ 
uted according to supply and demand, and there are also shown the differences 
between the supply and demand prices of the markets indicated. 

In the first place attention is drawn to the average result of the whole table 
in column I, which represents the arithmetic mean of all the items. The supply 
on these markets in 1926 is seen to be at 14.26 gold francs per 100 eggs, and it 
is of interest to note that the culminating years of the last conjuncture period 
could have no influence on the average gold franc value of the supply. In 1927 
the value was 0.30 gold francs higher than in 1926, but fell in 1928, rising in 1929 
but not so as to attain the level of 1926. From 1929 it drops sharply and is 
almost halved by 1933. 


Tabi^B I (i). 

(a) Supply Prices on the Markets 
in gold francs per 100 eggs. 


Years 

Germany 

1 

Great 

Britain 

2 

Switzerland 

3 

France 

4 

Spain 

5 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

6 

Arithmetic 
mean value 

7 

1926. 

14-31 

14.41 

13-81 

14.29 

14.46 


14.26 

1927 . 

I4.II 

14.76 

14.64 

14.50 

14.78 

— 

14.56 

1928. ...... 

X 3-39 

14.62 

13-74 

13.34 

14.65 

10.40 

13.36 

1929 . 

13-94 

15-30 

14.52 

13-61 

15-44 

11.58 

14.07 

1930. 

11-33 

12.83 

12,04 

11.44 

12.91 

8.62 

11.53 

3:931. 

9.31 

10.85 

10.41 

9.68 

10.88 

6.96 

9.68 

1932 . 

7.07 

8.60 

8.70 

7.66 

8.93 

5.85 

7.80 

1933 . 

. 6.61 

8,62 

8.72 

7.81 

7.69 

4.98 

7.4X 


(i) Note to Table I: The supply prices on the markets are composed of the separate prices 
of the following coimtries: 

1. Germany: Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Italy. 

2 . Great Britain: Irish Free State, BeLgium, Netlierlands, Denmark, Italy, France, 

3. Switzerland: France, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Poland. 

4. France: Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Poland. 

5. Spain: Germany, Belgium, Denmark, France, Netherlands, Italy. 

6. - Czechoslovakia: Poland. 
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{&) Demand Prices on the Markets 
in gold francs per 100 eggs* 


Years 

Germany 

I ' 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 

i 

1 3 

France 

4 

Spain 

5 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

6 

Arithmetic 
mean value 

7 

1926. 

16.79 

22.05 

22.30 

12.34 

18.04 

—— 

17-36 

1927. 

15-98 

21.00 

22.30 

10.10 

18.15 

— 

17.78 

1928. 

15-84 

21.21 

22.00 1 

I5.3S 

15.99 

12.64 

16.96 

1929. 

17-55 

23.10 

23.00 

16.36 

15.34 

14.14 

17.61 

1930. 

14-45 

19.48 

20.00 

14.44 

12.82 

11.36 1 

15.09 

1931. 

H.68 

15.60 

19.00 

13-31 

II.4I 

10.28 

13.36 

1932. 

9.87 

11.25 

16.00 

12.84 

— 

9.34 

12.49 

1933. 

II.10 

10.39 

14.00 

11.45 


9.16 

11.74 


(c) Price Margins 

[Differences between Supply and Demand Prices on the Markets) 
in gold francs per 100 eggs* 


Years 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Switzerland 

France 

Spain 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Averages 
of price 
margins 



z 

z 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1926. 


2.48 

— 7-64 


8.49 

+ 1-95 

- 3-58 


— 3-10 

1927. 

— 

1.S7 

— 6.24 

— 

7.66 

— 0.60 

— 3.37 


— 3.22 

192S. 

— 

2.45 

— 6.59 

— 

8.26 

—- 2.04 

— 1.34 

— 2.24 

— 3.60 

1929. 

— 

3.61 

— 7.80 

— 

8.48 

2-75 1 

— 2.43 

— 2.56 

— 3-54 

X930. 

— 

3.12 

— 6.65 

— 

7.96 

— 3.00 

— 1.94 

— 2:74 

— 3.56 

1931. 

— 

2.37 

— 4-75 

— 

8.59 

— 3.63 

— 2.48 

— 3.32 

— 3.68 

1932. 

— 

2,So 

— 3.15 

— 

7.30 

— 5.18 

— 

3.49 1 

— 4.69 

1933. 

— 

4.49 

— 1.77 


5.28 

— 3.64 

*— 

— 4.18 1 

— 4-33 


[d] Imports on the Markets of Eggs in Shell 
in thousands of quintals. 


Years 

Germany 

I 

Great 

Britain 

2 

Switzerland 

3 

France 

4 

Spain 

5 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

6 

Total 

7 

1926. .. 

825 

I,IoS 

56 

21 

64 

' 

26 

2,100 

1927. 

861 

1,182 

58 

15 

126 

26 

2,268 

X928. . 

883 ! 

1,398 

67 

33 

198 

40 

2,619 

1929. . 

966 

1,321 

69 

58 

123 

41 

2.578 

1930. ;. ..... 

868 

1,369 

71 ! 

74 

92 

51 

2.525 

1931* 

740 

1,361 

^ 71 j 

185 

30 

81 

2,468 

1932-...... 

976 

X,C 301 

. 81 : 

>8 

41, 

125 

2,246 

1933 - 

.597 

■ .835 

39 

20 

II 2 

4 ' 

1,607 
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On the other hand a much more constant development is noted in the gold 
franc values of the demand countries. Here the price per lOO eggs rises from 1926 
to 1929, although with fluctuations in the earlier years, then it falls abruptly till 
1933, but not losing more than 30 per cent, of its level in 1929. 

The differences between the gold franc prices of the supply and demand 
countries show a corresponding development. Taken as a whole it rises fairly 
uniformly from 1926 to 1933. In 1926 it amounts to 3.10 gold francs per 100 
eggs (demand less supply price), and in 1933 to 4,33 gold francs. This margin 
increases from 1926 to 1928 from 3.10 to 3.60 gold francs, i, e., about 20 per 
cent., keeps at about the same level till 1931, rising sharply by 1932 to 4.69 gold 
francs and again slowly falling by 1933 to 4.33 gold francs. 

Turning in Table I to section {d) which shows the imports of the six markets 
selected out of the cotmtries indicated in the note to Table I, we see that the 
imports of these countries taken together rise by about 25 per cent, from 1926 
to 1928, viz. from 2,100,000 to 2,619,000 quintals. Although dropping to 2,468,000 
quintals, the total import of the markets maintained approximately this level 
in 1931. There was a sharp fall from 1931 to 1933, viz., from 2,468,000 in 1931 
to 1,607,000 quintals in 1933, 

The differences between supply and demand prices, or the price margins, 
have thus developed as already stated up to 1931 similarly. From 1931 to 1933 
a sharp rise took place, to 4.69 in 1932 and to 4.33 gold francs in 1933. 

From 1931 to 1933 accordingly the price margins and the imports show 
directly opposed tendencies. As stated at the beginning of this article, if the 
simplest trading principles can find expression equally in the quite free economic 
system as in the tariff restricted, the}’’ lose this effect with a clearing system. 
And this latter system has to be reckoned with increasingly since 1931. 

It is Czechoslovakia that provides the most interesting example for the 
supply destro3dng effect of the clearing system which has mainly arisen 
out of the difficulties of the international course of payments. Czechoslovakia 
imported from 1926 up to and including 1931 eggs in the shell almost exclusively 
from Poland to the extent of between 90 and 96 per cent, of the total imports. 
In 1932 and 1933 this main exporter was supplemented by Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Lithuania, Denmark and Yugoslavia. In 1932 Poland still took the 
lead with 85 per cent, of the egg market of Czechoslovakia, while in 1933 its 
share was only 5 per cent. At the same time it may be noted that the price 
margin between Poland and Czechoslovakia increased from 1932 to 1933 from 
3.49 to 4.18 gold francs per 100 eggs, while, for example, the, price margin 
of Czechoslovakia in relation to Denmark with a doubled import in 1933 as com¬ 
pared with 1932 increased only from 3.29 to 4.03 gold francs, and thus still 
remained somewhat mote unfavourable than in respect of Poland. 

The years from 1932 may thus for our purposes be regarded as abnormal, 
speaking generally, since under pressure of the various emergency measures the 
original motive forces of international trade had become ineffective. 

In this general survey of the effect of the changes in the international 
price level on the transactions effected on important sections of the world market 
for eggs in the shell, the separate occurrences on the individual markets and 
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in the export countries concerned are shown as average results. The opposing 
single tendencies have frequently thereby balanced each other, or events of 
peculiar importance have affected the whole on one side or the other. 

The situation for the single markets and the individual exporting countries 
may now be considered separately, so far as allowed by the available statistical 
material. 

For the German market it is possible to submit to a closer examination six 
countries which export eggs into Germany, viz., Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland and Italy. These six countries cover about 65 per cent, of the 
demand of the German market in the selected period from 1926 to 1933. 

On Table II the following items appear: 

2 {a) The prices for 100 eggs, annual average prices for medium qual¬ 
ity for the six above mentioned countries and Germany, in gold francs. 

2 {b) The difference of the egg prices of the six countries indicated as 
compared with Germany, in gold francs. 

2 (c) The total egg import of Germany from the six countries indicated 
and the egg import of Germany from each of the countries. 

The effects of the changes of the international price level between Germany 
and the exporting countries in question on the German imports from those 
countries may now be examined. 

In the first place there may be considered the whole situation on the 
German market for eggs in the shell. 

The movement of prices for eggs in Germany (German fresh eggs, 59-62 
gr., wholesale) took the following course in gold francs (Table II (a) Col. i): 
1926, 16.79 francs, then a decline to 15.84 gold francs by 1928, in 1929 
the highest price of the period with 17.55 gold francs for 100 eggs, in 1930 
a steeper decline to 14.45 gold francs, further fall of prices to 9.87 gold francs 
by 1932, and slow rise in 1933 to ii.io per 100. 

On the other hand taking the arithmetic mean of the supply prices of the 
comparable countries (Table iF(^i), Col. 8) the development is as follows: 1926 
highest price with 14.31 gold francs per 100 eggs, falling to 13.39 francs by 
1928, in 1929 rise to 13.94 gold francs, then including 1930 a sharp fall to 6.61 
in 1933. The market conditions in 1928-29, which caused the prices to rise 
so high in the demand countries, so that in 1929 the highest price for the 
period 1926-33 was noted, did not have so marked an effect in the countries 
of supply, although a fresh rise of the average price level of the supplies was 
stimulated thereby. 

The average price margin between the gold franc prices of the supply and 
demand has had a corresponding development. It falls from 2.48 gold francs 
1926 to 1.87 gold francs 1927, then rises to 3.61 by 1929, falls again to 2.37 
by 1931, and again rises to 4.49 gold francs by 1933. (Table II (J) Column 8). 

The imports of the German market from the export countries here considered 
have developed precisely as the price margins, except that the decline of the price 
margin from 1926 to 1927 had no effect and that the year 1933, as an abnormal 
year tinder the influence of the clearing agreement, took a course contrary 
to the development of the price margin. The imports of the German market 
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Tabi^i^ II. 


{a) Sup fly and Demand Prices on the German Market 
in gold francs per loo eggs. 


Years 

1 Demand 
Price in 
j Germany * 
I 

Supply Prices 

Arithmetic 

mean 

of supply 
prices 

8 

Nether¬ 

lands 

2 

Belgium 

3 

Denmark 

4 

Sweden 

5 

Poland 

6 

Italy 

7 

1926. 

16.79 

13-58 

14-52 

14-75 

13.94 


14.78 

14.31 

1927. 

15-98 

13-32 

14-33 

14.06 

13-06 

— 

I5-86 

14.II 

1928. 

15-84 

12.72 

14.2S 

13-75 

13.22 

10.40 

15-94 

13.39 

1929. 

17-55 

I 3 - 3 X 

15-26 

1 13-89 

13.30 

11.58 

16.28 

13.94 

1930 .i 

14-45 

10.65 

13-29 

11.44 

10.78 

8.62 

13.19 

11.33 

1931. 

11.68 

9.33 

10.62 

8.52 

8.59 

6.96 

11.82 

9.31 

1932. 

9-87 

6.52 

8.17 

6.05 

5.71 

5-85 

10.II 

7.07 

1933. 

II .10 

1 

7-49 

5-13 

5.07 

4-98 

10.96 

6.61 


(b) Margins between Supply and Demand Prices. 


Years 

Germany 

t 

Nether¬ 

lands 

2 

Belgium 

3 

Denmark 

4 

Sweden 

5 

Poland 

6 

Italy 

7 

Averages 
of price 
margins 

8 

1926. 

i 0.00 

— 3.21 

— 2.27 

— 2.04 

~ 2.85 


— 2.01 

— 2.48 

1927. 

1 + 0.00 

— 2.66 

— 1.65 

■— 1.92 

— 2.92 

— 

— 0.12 

- 1.87 

192S. 

i 0.00 

— 3.12 

— 1.56 

— 2.09 

— 2.62 

— 5.44 

+ o.io 

— 2.45 

1929. 

± o-°o 

— 4.24 

— 2.29 

i — 4.66 

1 — 4-25 

““ 5-97 

- 1.27 

— 3.61 

1930. 

i 0,00 

— 3.80 

— I.16 

! — 3.01 

— 4.67 

- 5.83 

— 1.26 

— 3.12 

1931. 

zb 0.00 

— 2.35 

— 1.06 

— 3-16 

— 3-09 

— 4.72 

+ 0-14 

— 2.37 

1932. 

± 0.00 

— 3-35 

— 1.70 

— 3-82 

— 4.16 

— 4.02 

-f 0.24 

- 2.So 

1933. 

i 0.00 


— 3-71 

— 6.97 

— 6.03 

— 6.12 

- 0.14 

— 4.49 


(c) Imports on the German Market from Supply Countries 
in thousands of quintals. 


Years 

Total 
of imports 
into 

Germany 

from 

1 

Netherlands 

2 

Belgium 

3 

Denmark 

4 

Sweden 

5 

Poland 

6 

Italy 

7 

1926. 

825 

313 

44 

102 

2 

233 


1927. 

861 

387 

S 9 

II9 

1 4 

178 

-84 

1928. 

883 

424 

141 

I3I 

3 

96 

88 

1929. 

966 

476 

193 

no 

H 

99 

74 

X930. 

868 

473 

123 

79 

16 

116 

61 

1931. 

740 

468 

70 

88 

II 

39 

64 ' 

1932 ...... 

970 

537 

163- 

204 

21 

24 

21 

1933 ...... 

597 

337 

44 ; 

152 

20 

40 

4 
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from the export countries here considered rose from 825,000 quintals eggs in 
1926 to 966,000 in 1929,^ i. (5., by about 17 per cent, while the price margin in 
the same years rose from 2.48 to 3.61 gold francs, or by some 45 per cent., 
then similarl}^ to the price margin the imports fell from 966,000 quintals in 
Z929 to 740,000 by 1931, a fall of about 20 per cent., while the price margin 
in the same time fell from 3.61 gold francs in 1929 to 2.37 in 1931, thus by 
about 30 per cent. From 1931 to 1932 the price margin improved from 2,37 
to 2.80 gold francs, thus by 18 per cent., to which there corresponds an increase 
of imports from 740,000 to 970,000 quintals, or a percentage increase of some 
30 per cent. 

In regard to the comparison made here of the percentage values of the 
separate movements of the price margins and of the imports, it must be re¬ 
cognised that a fairly far reaching correspondence exists between them. Return¬ 
ing to our introductory consideration by which the simplest general trading 
principles were recognised to be applicable also for international trade in com¬ 
modities, it may be said that the extent of the price margin on the German 
egg market, has a certain influence corresponding fairly closely to the move¬ 
ments of the price margin, on the extent of the business done. This influence 
continues as long as the international trade in commodities is not regulated 
by the clearing system or hj any other than purely trading principles. For 
the individual exporting countries and their deliveries on the German market 
these interactions must now be traced in detail. 

In the case of the Netherlands the decline of the price margin from 1926 
to 1927 does not run parallel to the decline of the exports to Germany; these 
latter are higher by about 24 per cent. Taking into consideration, however, 
the whole period from 1926 to 1929, there corresponds to a rise in the price 
margin from 1926 with 3.21 gold francs to 4.24 gold francs in 1929, or a rise of 
about 30 per cent., an increase in the egg exports of the Netherlands to Ger¬ 
many from 313,000 quintals in 1926 to 476,000 in 1929, or about 50 per cent. 
The recurrent decline of the price margin from 4.24 gold grancs in 1929 to 2.35 
in 1931, or by 45 per cent., has no such marked effect, but merely involves a 
reduction of the egg imports from 476,000 quintals in 1929 to 468,000 in 1931, 
a reduction of some 2 per cent. Similarly the rise that set in of the price mar¬ 
gin from 2.35 gold fr, in 1931 to 3.35 in 1932, or a 40 per cent, rise, brought 
with it an increase of 15 per cent, only in the egg exports from the Netherlands 
to Germany; the rise in volume being from 468,000 quintals in 1931 to 537,000 
in 1932. The year 1933 must here be left out of consideration for the reasons 
already given. 

Apart from the movements of the year 1927, it may be established that 
a rising movement of the margin between the prices of eggs in the Netherlands 
and those in Germany is followed by increase in exports from the Netherlands 
into Germany, although expressed as percentages, these tendencies do not appear 
so much alike as it was found possible to show previously in the examination 
of the average figures of several exporting countries. 



In Belgium the price margin remains taken from 1926 to 1929 at almost 
the same level, and in spite of a sharp rise in egg exports into Germany which 
in this space of'time more than quadrupled. If 1927 is taken as starting point 
and the development compared up to 1939, the picture become markedly clearer. 
To a rise in the price margin in these years from 1.65 gold fr. to 2.29, or 
about 40 per cent., there corresponds an increase in the exports from Belgium 
to Germany from 89,000 quintals in 1927 to 193,000 in 1929, or about 115 per 
cent. This is followed for Belgium by a decline in the price margin from 2.29 
gold fr. in 1929 to 1.06 in 1931, or a decline of 55 per cent., to which corresponds 
a decline in the volume of exports to Germany from 193,000 quintals in 1929 
to 70,000 in 1931, or by 65 per cent. From 1931 to 1932 there follows a rise 
in the price margin from 1.06 gold fr. in 1931 to 1.70 in 1932, or by 60 per cent., 
which is accompanied by an increase in egg exports of Belgium to Germany 
from 70,000 quintals in 1931 to 163,000 in 1932, that is to say, one of about 
130 per cent. The 3^ear 1933 is here also left out of consideration. 

The development of the egg exports of Denmark into Germany is not so 
fully explicable, as was the case in the Netherlands and Belgium, from the trends 
of the price margins. None the less the trend from 1929 to 1930 is instructive, 
when the price margin fell from 4.66 to 3.01 gold francs, or by about 33 per cent., 
and the volume of exports from 110,000 to 79,000 quintals or by about 30 per 
cent. This was followed by an increase up to 1932, the price margin rising 
from 3.01 to 3.82 gold francs in the two years, i, e,, by about 25 per cent., while 
the Danish exports increased from 79,000 to 204,000 quintals i. e., by two and 
a half times. 

For Sweden the items are comparable only from 1929, because only from that 
year has there been any export worth mention from Sweden into Germany, The 
price margin rose from 4.25 gold francs in 1929 to 4.67 in 1930, or by about 10 
per cent., and the Swedish egg export into Germany from 14,000 quintals in 

1929 to 16,000 quintals in 1930, or by about 15 per cent. From 1930 to 1931 
the price margin again feU from 4,67 to 3.09 gold francs, i. 5., by about 35 per cent., 
and there was a shrinkage of exports into Germany from 16,000 quintals in 

1930 to 11,000 in 1931, i, e,, by about 30 per cent. From 1931 to 1932 there 
was again a marked rise in the price margin,, viz., from 3.09 to 4.16 gold francs, 
or about 35 per cent., while the Swedish exports into Germany increased from 
11,000 quintals in 1931 to 21,000 in 1932, or by about 90 per cent. 

For Poland, where the prices are not available for the years 1926 and 1927, 
a fairly uniform export into Germany may be established for the years 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, along with a price margin which is almost constant. The price margin 
figures are: for 1928, 5.44, for 1929, 5.97 and for 1930 5.83 gold francs, while the 
exports into Germany run as follows: 1928, 96,000 quintals, 1929, 99,000 quintals 
and 1930, 116,000 quintals. From 1930 to 1931 the price margin falls from 
5.83 to 4.72 gold francs, or by 20 per cent., while the Polish egg export into Germany 
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declined from 116,000 quintals in 1930 to 39,000 in 1931, e., by about 65 per 

cent. A still further reduction in the Polish exports to Germany was the result 
of the subsequent fall in the price margin, viz., from 4.72 gold francs in 1931 to 
4.02 in 1932, or by 15 per cent., the exports declining afresh from 39,000 quintals 
in 1931 to 24,000 in 1932, or by 40 per cent. 

In respect of egg exports from Italy into Germany, there is no recognisable 
parallelism between trends of price margins and of exports. This may be con¬ 
nected with the fact that Italy was in that period both an importing and an 
exporting country for eggs in the shell. It may however be unconditionally 
stated that the complete disappearance of the price margin between the Itahan 
and the German egg prices from 1931 onwards and the change to a negative 
.position greatly diminished the egg export from Italy to Germany in 1932 and 
in 1933 almost completely extinguished it. 

Summarising it may be said with reference to the influence which the price 
margin on the German market exercises on the imports into Germany from the 
principal countries of supply, that, taken as a whole, price margins and imports 
to a striking degree run parallel, and that on a review of the separate countries 
similar trends may be established in a large number of cases, while some cases 
stand outside the investigation. 

Egg prices in Great Britain weakened somewhat from 1926 to 1927, viz., 
from 22.05 gold francs the 100 eggs (British eggs, home price level) to 21,00 gold 
francs, subsequently rising from 21.21 gold francs in 1928 to 23.10 in 1929, and 
falling sharply till in 1933 the price of 10.39 S^ld francs was reached, or 45 per 
cent, of the 1929 price. 

The export prices, taking the average of the countries: Irish Free State, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Denmark, Italy and France, have • shown the following 
course: 1926, 14.41 gold francs for 100 eggs, 1929 15.30, thus a rise, followed 
however by a marked decline till in 1933 the price stood at 8.62 gold francsi or 
about 55 per cent, of the 1929 position. The export prices have thus proved 
more stable than the prices in the importing countries. This fact finds dear 
expression in the course of the price margin especially for the years from 1931. 
Up to and induding 1930 the price margin is maintained at a certain height, 
varying between 6.24 gold francs in 1927 and 7.80, in 1929. From 1931 it under¬ 
went very marked reduction, to 4.75 gold francs in 1932 and finally to 1.77 gold 
francs in 1933. 

The reaction of this movement of the price margin on the egg market of 
Great Britain also set in thus with the year 1931, while for the years up to 
1930 no recognisable connections can be noted in respect , of the trend as a whole. 
Thus from 1930 to 1931 the price margin fell from 6.65 gold francs to 4.75, or 
by 30 cent., while the exports of the countries here reviewed hardly decline 
by as much as i per cent. On the other hand from 1931 to 1932 the price 
margin diminishes from 4.75 gold francs to 2.65 or by 45 per cent,, and the 
exports of the six exporting countries into Great Britain fall from 1,362,000 
quintals to 1,001,000, or by 27 per cent. The further dedine of the price margin 
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Tabi,e III. 


(a) Siipply and Demand Prices on the British Market 
in gold francs per lOO eggs. 


Years 

Demand ! 
Price in 
Great 
Britain j 

I i 

Suppb'^ Prices 

Arithmetic 
mean 
of supply 
price 

8 

Irish 

Free State 

2 

Belgium 

3 

Nether¬ 

lands 

4 

Denmark 

5 

Italy 

6 

France 

7 

1926. 

22.05 

16.48 

14-52 

13.58 

14.75 

, 14.78 

! 

12,34 

14.41 

1927. 

21.00 

15-75 

14-33 

13.32 

14.06 

15.86 

15-10 

14.76 

192S . 

21.21 

15-65 

14.28 

12.72 

13.75 

1 15-94 

15-38 

14.62 

1929. 

23.10 

16.70 

15.26 

13-31 

13-S9 

16.28 

16.36 

15.30 

J930. 

19.48 

13.96 

13.29 

10.65 

11.44 

13.19 

14.44 

12.83 

1931. 

15.60 

11.50 

10.62 

9.33 

8.52 

1 11.82 

1 13-31 

10,85 

1932. 

11.25 

7.88 

! 8.17 

6.52 

6.05 

10.II 

12.84 

8.60 

X933. 

10.39 


1 7-49 

I 


5-13 

10.96 

1 11-45 

8.62 


{h) Margins between Supply*and Demand Prices. 


Years 

Great 

Britain 

I 

Irish 

Free State 

2 

Belgium 

3 

Nether¬ 

lands 

4 

Denmark 

5 

Italy 

6 

France 

7 

Averages 
of the 
price 
margins 

8 

1926. 

t 

zb 0-00 

— 5-57 

— 7-53 

— 8.47 

— 7-30 

— 7-27 

— 9.71 

— 7.64 

1927. 

+ 0.00 

— 5.25 

— 7.67 

— 7.68 

1 — 6.94 

— 5-14 

5.90 

— 6.24 

1928. 

zb 0-00 

— 5.56 

6.93 

— 8.49 

i — 7-46 

— 5-27 

— 5.S3 

— 6.59 

1929. 

zb 0.00 

— 6.40 

— 7.84 

— 9.79 

— 9.21 1 

— 6.82 

— 6.74 

— 7.80 

1930. 

zb 0.00 

— 5.52 

— 6.19 

1 — 8.83 

— 8.04 

— 6.29 

— 5.04 

— 6.65 

^931. 

zb 0.00 

— 4.10 

■ — 4.98 

— 6.27 

- 7-18 

— 3-58 

— 2.29 

— 4.75 

1932. 

± 0.00 

— 3-37 

— 3.18 

~ 4-73 

— 5.20 

— 1.14 

+ 1-59 

— 2.65 

1933. 

i bz 0.00 


1 — 2,90 

i 


— 5-26 

+ 0.57 

-4- 1.06 

— t-77 


(f) Imports on the British Market from the Supply Countries 
in thousands of quintals. 


Years 

! Total 

1 of imports 1 
1 into Great ] 
Britain 1 
from 

I 

Irish 

Free State 

3 

Belgium 

3 : 

Netherlands 

4 I 

Denmark 

5 

1 

Italy 

6 

France 

7 

1926. 

1,108 

332 

146 

149 

422 

15 

44 

1927.i 

1,182 

379 

161 

177 

426 

7 

32 

1928. 

i »338 

388 

218 1 

204 

400 

4 ‘ 

124 

1929. ...... 

1,321 

376 

322 

238 

418 

2 

65 

2930. ...... i 

2,369 

359 

175 

276 

505 

5 

49 

1931. 

1,362 

343 

155 

288 

566 

2 

7 

1932. i 

1,001 

296 

II9 

105 

479 

—. 1 

I 

1933.. . 

j 

835 

258' 

' 34 

75 

468 i 


“ 


Ec, 4 tn^}. 
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from 2.65 gold francs in 1932 to 1.77 in i933. ^7 about 30 per cent., is 

accompanied by a decline of these exports to Great Britain of 1,001,000 quin¬ 
tals to 835,000, thus by about 17 per cent. In the case of Great Britain the 
year 1933 may be included here, since the British market in 1933 was still 
a tarif limited market only in the sense of our introductory observations. 

As regards the countries exporting eggs into Great Britains the following 
are the data: 

For the Irish Free State the price margin rises from 5.57 gold franc in 1926 
to 6.40 in 1929, i,e., by about 15 per cent., while the Irish exports into Great 
Britain increase from 332,000 quintals to 376,000, thus by about 15 per cent. 
From 1929 to 1930 the price margin falls from 6.40 gold francs to 5.52, or by 
about 15 per cent., and the exports of the Irish Free State of eggs in the shell 
to Great Britain fall from 376,000 quintals to 359,000, thus by about 5 per cent. 
Then the price margin from 1930 to 1931 declines further from 5.52 gold francs 
to 4.10 gold francs, that is by about 25 per cent., and the exports from 359,000 
quintals to 343,000, thus by some 5 per cent. From 1931 to 1932 the price 
margin fell further from 4.10 to 3.37 gold francs., i. e., by about 20 per cent., 
an event accompanied by a diminution of exports into Great Britain from 343,000 
quintals in 1931 to 296,000 in 1932, or by about 15 per cent. Unfortunately the 
corresponding data for 1933 are not yet available, so that this year must re¬ 
main out of consideration. 

In Belgium along with a slight rise in the price margin from 7.53 gold francs 
in 1926 to 7.84 gold francs in 1929 there is a fairly considerable increase of 
egg exports to Great Britain, viz., from 146,000 quintals in 1926 to 222,000 in 
1929, thus by about 50 per cent. This was followed from 1929 to 1930 by a 
decline in the price margin from 7.84 gold francs to 6.19, i. e., by about 20 per 
cent., to wliich there corresponds a decline in exports from 222,000 quintals in 
1929 to 175,000 in 1930, also equivalent to about 20 per cent. From 1930 to 
1931 the price margin falls further from 6.19 gold francs to 4.9S, or again by 
20 per cent., while the exports of Belgium to Great Britain decline from 175,000 
quintals in 1930 to 155,000 in 1931, thus by about 12 per cent. Also from 
1931 to 1932 the price'margin falls from 4.98 gold francs to 3.18, i. e., by 35 
per cent., while the Belgian exports to Great Britain diminish from 155,000 
quintals in 1931 to 119,000 in 1932, i. e., by about 35 per cent. From 1932 to 
1933 the price margin shrinks for Belgium from 3.18 gold francs to 2.90, thus by 
about 10 pet cent., while on the other hand the Belgian exports to Great 
Britain decline from 119,000 quintals in 1932 to 34,000 in 1933, or by about 
70 per cent. This sharp decline in the Belgian egg -export from 1932 to 1933 
is due also to other reasons than that of the difierence in level between the Bel- 
^an and the British prices for eggs in the shell, and may be due in the main 
to the ‘'currency competition’' of Denmark, which is to be investigated later 
in connection udth the discussion of the Danish egg exports to Great Britain. 

Up to the years 1931 to 1933 very detailed correspondences may be noted in 
the treads of the price margin and the exports from Belgium into Great Britain. 
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The Netherlands show from 1926 to 1931 a steadily rising egg export into Great 
Britain, increasing in these years from 149,000 quintals in 1926 to 288,000 in 1931* 
The price margin for the Netherlands stood in the years 1926 to 1930 at a very 
high level, between 7.68 gold francs in 1927 and 9.79 in 1930, and falls then, on 
the further increase in the exports into Great Britain, till in 1931 it stood at 
6.27 gold francs. From 1931 to 1932 the price margin diminished further from 
6.27 gold francs in 4.73, thus by about 25 per cent., while the exports to Great 
Britain declined from about 288,000 quintals in 1931 to 105,000 in 1932, thus 
by about 65 per cent. The egg exports of the Netherlands to Great Britain fall 
still further till in 1933 they reach 75,000 quintals. It is unfortunate that for 
1933 no Netherlands internal price quotations were yet available. For the 
Netherlands the officially quoted price for “ export eggs " cannot here be applied, 
because it includes a kind of export premium and so is not the price with which 
the Netherlands actually comes into competition with the other countries. Taking 
as a basis the Netherlands export prices for eggs, the prices for Netherlands eggs, 
apart from duty, are somewhat higher than for example the prices in Germany, 
and also those in Great Britain in most years. 

In the case of Denmark the development of the price margin and the exports 
to Great Britain is of interest, ‘and also the relation of the price margin for Den¬ 
mark to those of its keenest competitors on the British market, namely to the 
price margins of Belgium and the Netherlands. In spite of wide fluctuations 
in its own price margin, which rose frqm 7.30 gold francs in 1926 to 9.21 gold 
francs in 1929, and then again fell to 5.26 gold francs in 1933, Denmark was in 
a position to increase its egg exports to Great Britain from 1926 to 1931 almost 
uninterruptedly—there being on 1928 only a slight decline—the figures 
being 422,000 quintals in 1926 and 566,000 in 1931. From 1931 to 1932 the 
price margin for Denmark fell from 7.18 gold francs to 5.20 gold francs, thus 
by about 30 per cent., and the exports to Great Britain diminished from 566,000 
quintals in 1931 to 479,000 in 1932, thus by about 15 per cent. From 1932 to 
1933 the price margin rose slightly from 5.20 to 5.26 gold francs, while the exports 
from Denmark to Great Britain weakened somewhat from 479,000 quintals in 
1932 to 468,000 in 1933. 

An instructive comparison may be made of the reaction of the Danish price 
situation for eggs on the two competing countries, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
This is most clearly recognised from the course of the index numbers for the 
price margins on the one hand, and the exports of these countries into Great 
Britain on the other, stated on page 146 wdth 1926 = 100. 

While the price margin for Denmark declined by 29 per cent, from 1926 
to 1932 the percentage of diminution for Belgium w^as 58 and that for the 
Netherlands 44. In consequence Denmark was able to increase egg exports into 
Great Britain by 14 per cent, while from 1926 to 1932 the egg export from Bel¬ 
gium was reduced by 18 per cent., and that from the Netherlands by 29 per 
cent. In 1933 the position of Belgium is still worse, the egg exports to Great 
Britain have fallen aw^ay to 23 per cent, of the 1926 position, and in the same way 
the egg exports of the Netherlands have dropped to 51 per cent, of the 1926 
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position. Denmark has thereby been enabled to secure a considerable start 
of Belgium and the Netherlands, an advantage probably mainly due to the 
fact that the Danish crown has followed the English pound, and that thereby 
Denmark could maintain a more favourable position in respect to Great Britain 
than was possible for the gold standard countries of Belgium and the Nether¬ 
lands. 

Index Numbers of the Price Margins (1926 == 100). 


Years 

Deninrirk 

Belgium 

Netherlamh 

1926. 

.■ 100 

100 

100 

1927. 

. 95 

102 

91 

1928. 

. 102 

92 

100 

1929. 

.126 

104 

II6 

1930. 

.no 

82 

104 

^ 93 1. 

. 98 

66 

74 

1932. 

. 71 

42 

56 

1933. 

. 72 

39 

— 


Index Nnmbers of the Egg Exports to Great Britain (1926 = 100). 


Year.- 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

1926. 

.100 

100 

too 

1927. 

. . . lOI 

no 

II9 

1928. 

. 95 

150 

137 

1929. 

.• 99 

153 

160 

1930. 

.120 

120 

185 

1931. 

.134 

107 

193 

1932. 

• .. II4 

82 

71 

1933. 

. . .Ill 

23 

51 


For Italy the position may be stated as follows. The price margin was at its 
highest in 1926 with 7.27 gold francs, and this was also the year in which Italian 
exports of eggs to Great Britain over the period 1926 to 1933 stood highest, 15,000 
quintals. From 1926 to 1927 the price margin fell to 5.15 gold francs, i, e., by 30 
per cent., while the Italian egg exports to Great Britain declined from 15,000 
quintals in 1926 to 7,000 in 1927, a decline of 55 per cent. From 1927 to 1929 the 
price margin rose somewhat, from5.1410 6.82gold francs, while the exports dimin¬ 
ished fairly considerably. As regards the course of Italian egg exports into 
Great Britain, it may be noted generally that in the first place the development 
was never so marked as in other countries, and that in the second place the com¬ 
plete disappearance of a price margin by 1933, or the change into a negative price 
margin, brought the Italian export trade in eggs with Great Britain virtually to 
an end even as early as 1932. 

A sirqilar picture is presented by the egg export from France into Great Britain 
So long as the price margin for France could be maintained at a certain height, 
which was the case.from 1926 to 1930 inclusive, the egg exports of France to Great 
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Britain were still extensive. From 1930 to 1931 however the price margin fell 
from 3.04 to 2.29 gold francs, thus by about 55 cent., and the exports into 
Great Britain declined from 49.000 quintals in 1930 to 7.000 in 1931, thus by more 
than 85 per cent. In 1933 with a negative price margin of 1.06 gold francs per 
100 eggs, there was no longer an egg export from France into Great Britain. 

Summarising it may be said of the British market that also on this market 
it is possible to recognise the influencing of the imports, both as a whole and in re¬ 
spect of the separate countries of supply, by the extent and the development of 
the price margin, or by the changes in the international price level. Moroever 
certain competition trends on the British market, as could be shown for 
Denmark, Belgium and the Netherlands, may be explained by an enquiry on 
the basis as adopted here. 

For Switzerland the Swiss egg market (Table IV) the prices from 1926 to 
1929 slowly rose from 22.30 to 23.00 gold francs per 100 (fresh country eggs in towns 
and foreign places). From 1929 to 1933 however prices fell considerably and in 1933 
reached 14 gold francs per 100 at a position which was some 40 per cent, lower than 
that of 1926. The prices of the supply which it is here possible to investigate, that 
is to sa^’' the countries of France, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Poland, went 
slowly up from 13.81 gold francs in 1926 to 14.52, and then fell until 1933 to 8.72, 
or compared wdth 1926 a percentage rise of about 35 per cent. The price devel¬ 
opment of the price margin has been in correspondence. From 1926 to 1929 it 
remained at nearly the same level although with fluctuations (8.49 gold francs in 
1926, S.48 in 1929), and till 1933 fell to 5.28 gold francs, i. e,, about 40 per cent. 
Swiss imports of eggs in the shell to the countries here reviewed rose from 56,000 
quintals in 1926 to 69,000 in 1929, i, e., by about 20 per cent., and then sank till 
in 1933 they w^ere 39,000 quintals, or as compared with 1929 a decline of some 45 
per cent. A very similar movement of the development of the price margin 
occurred from 1929 to 1933. 


Tabi^E IV. 

(a) Supply and Demand Prices on the Swiss Market 
in gold francs per 100 eggs. 


Years 

Demand 

Price in 

Switzerland 

I 

Supplj' Prices 

Arithmetic 
mean 
of supply 
prices 

7 

France 

2 

Italy 

3 

Belgium 

4 

Netherlands 

5 

Poland 

6 

1926. 

22,30 

12.34 i 

14.78 

14-52 

13-58 


13.81 

1927. 

22.30 

15.10 

15.86 

14-33 

13-32 

—, 

14.64 

192S . 

22.00 

15-38 

15-94 

14.28 

12.72 

10.40 

13-74 

1929. 

23.00 

16.36 , 

16.28 

15-26 

13-31 

11-58 

14-52 

1930. 

20.00 

14.44 

13.19 

13.29 

10.65 

8.62 

12.04 

1931. 

19.00 

13-31 

11.82 

10,62 

9.33 

6.96 

10.41 

1932. . . 

16.00 

12.84 

10.11 

8.17 

6.52 

5-85 

8.70 

1933 .. • 

14.00 

11.45 

10.96 

7-49 


4.98 

8.72 












{b) Margins between Supply and Demand Prices. 


Years 

Switzerland 

I 

France 

2 

Italy 

3 

Belgium 

-1 

Netherlands 

5 

Poland 

6 

Averucjes 
of the 
price 
niareir.s 

7 

1926. 


0.00 

—. 9.96 

— 7-52 

- 7 -S 

— S.72 



8.49 

1927. 

ib 

0.00 

—' 7.20 

I— 6.44 

j— 7-97 

— S.9S 

— 

— 

7.66 

192S. 

ib 

0.00 

— G.62 

1— 6.06 

— y.y 2 

— Q.28 

— 11.60 

— 

8.2 6 

1929 . 

ib 

0.00 

- 7-64 

1— 7-72 

— 7-74 

9.69 

— 11.42 

— 

S.4S 

1930. 

— 

0,00 

I- 5.56 

i— G.'Si 

— 6.71 

9-35 

— II.3S 

— 

7.96 

1931. 

± 

0.00 

!— 5-69 

— 7.1S 

— S.3S 

1 

CO 

—• 12.04 

— 

8-59 

193-2 . 


0.00 

!— 3.16 

L- 6.S9 

— 7.83 

— 9.48 

— 10.15 

— 

7-30 

1933 . 


0.00 

— 2.55 

— 304 

— 6.51 


— 9.02 


5.28 


(c) hnports on the Swiss Market 
from the Supply Countries in thousands of quintals. 


Years 

Total 

imports into 
Switzerland 
from 

I 

France 

Italy 

3 

Belgium 

4 

Nc-lherlands 

5 

Pollltid 

f) 

1926. 

56 

10 

40 

__ 



1927. 

58 : 

1 10 

i 23 : 

1 5 

2 

IS 

192S. 

1 ^7 ^ 

20 

j 22 

i 

I 

15 

1929. 

1 ('9 

19 

; 21 

i 14 

I 

14 

1930. 

1 71 

20 

: -8 

j 14 

I 

i ^3 

1931. 

i 71 

14 

! “7 

1 16 

4 

1 

19^2 . . . . . . . 

1 Si 

/ 

' 2 ^ 

3 ^ 

6 

i 

1933. 

! ' 39 

1 

4 

i ^ 

17 

4 

1 

j / 


In respect of egg exports from France to Switzerland no correspondence 
can be traced for the 3’ears 1926 to 1931 of the trend of the price margin and 
of the volume of exports. None the less the decline in the price margin from 
5.69 gold francs in 1931 to 3.16 in 1932, or approximately a 45 per cent, decline, 
was accompanied by a drop in the French egg exports into Switzerland from 
*14,000 quintals to 7,000, or by 50 per cent. Similarly to a further decline in the 
price margin from 3.16 gold francs in 1932 to 2.55 in 1933, or a decline of 20 per 
cent., there corresponds a decline in exports from 7,000 quintals to 4,000, or 
by about 45 per cent. 

For Italy the price margin remained from 1926 to 1932 at much the same 
height, between 6.44 gold francs in 1927 and 7.72 in 1929, and the Italian exports 
vary, leaving out of count a relatively large volume in 1926 (40,000 quintals), 
between 21,000 quintals in 1929 and 27,000 quintals in 1931. From 1932 to 
1933 the price margin falls very abruptly, from 6.89 gold francs in 1932 to 3.04 
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in 1933, a fall of about 60 per cent. This was accompanied by a decline in Italian 
egg exports into Switzerland from 23,000 quintals in 1932 to 7,000 in 1933, or 
a decline of nearly 70 per cent. 

For Belgium the price margin was on the whole maintained from 1926 to 
1932, with fluctuations between 6.71 gold francs in 1930 and 8.38 in 1931. No 
linkage of the trend of the price margin and of the exports into Switzerland is 
recognisable, as the exports steadih" increased from 5,000 quintals in 1927 to 
33,000 in 1932. From 1932 to 1933 the price margin fell from 7.83 to 6.51 gold 
francs, or by 17 per cent, while the Belgian exports into Switzerland declined 
from 33,000 quintals in 1932 to 17,000 in 1933, a decline of nearly 50 per cent. 

In the case of the Netherlands, no correspondences can be established owing 
to the very small volume of exports into Switzerland, and the same is true of 
Poland, 

In general it may be said in regard to the influence of the price margin 
on the imports on the Swiss market, that the process cannot be so clearly 
recognised as on other markets, but that here also some few typical parallel 
trends may be distinguished. 

The process on the French market can here be only treated in general 
lines, because in the first place the separate exporting countries under review 
have entered the market with very- small quantities only and because in the 
second place France was during the period parth" an egg exporting and partly 
an egg importing country, and thus influences are at work which stand outside 
our enquiry. The price margin is negative in 1926, i, e., the average prices 
of the supply countries are higher than the French quotation for eggs. From 
1927 however the price margin has been positive; it amounted in 1927 to 0.60 
gold francs for 100 eggs and by 1932 had reached 5.1S gold francs. The total 
exports from the exporting countries reviewed here: Belgium, Italy, Netherlands 
and Poland, are however very uneven. The position of the French egg market 
tends to appear far from clear from the fact that France imports in increasing 
proportion eggs in shell from Algiers and Morocco, and also from Turkey, 
countries which owing to absence of corresponding price statistics do not fall 
within the range of this enquily^ 

Nearly the same may be said of the Spanish as of the French market. 
Here also considerable influence is exercised by countries from which no corre¬ 
sponding price statistics are available. Among these are prominent Turkey, 
Eg}q>t and Morocco, including both the French and the Spanish zones, as also 
the international zone of Morocco. 

The Czechoslovakian market up to 1931 was governed,, as already stated 
by Polish imports. From 1928 to 1932 the price margin for Poland on the 
Czech market rose together with the exports from Poland. In spite of this 
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parallel rising tendency great dffierences appear in the effect of the changes in 
the price margin on Polish imports into CzechosJovakia, There is a corre¬ 
spondence between the rise in the price margin from 1928 to 1932 from 2,24 
to 3.49 gold francs, or a rise of 55 per cent, and an increase in the Polish 
exports in those years from 40,000 to 125,000 quintals, or an increase of more 
than 300 per cent. 

Summarising it may be said in regard to the influence of the changes 
in international price level, that is, in the price margin, on the imports 
into the principal markets for eggs in the shell, that an indisputable depend¬ 
ence of imports of the markets, alike taken altogether and also in relation 
to the separate exporting countries of supply, results from the changes in 
international price level, that it is not however practicable in the first place 
to express this influence in terms of fixed relations, secondly it varies with the 
countries and thirdly through the prevalence of the clearing system of trade in 
the last few years this influence has markedly lost its significance, although 
the fundamental existence is in no way questioned. 

Curt Kappstbust. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND THE CRISIS IN POLAND 

§ I. — Introduction 

Although the world agricultural crisis is everywhere due to the same general 
causes, it has given rise to a variety of problems in the separate countries. 
The agricultural crisis in the different parts of the world thus presents a merely 
superficial appearance of uniformity and resemblance. It is true that there 
is everywhere to be noted a decline in the prices of agricultural products as 
compared with the years preceding the present crisis. It is also true that 
everywhere the conditions of the world agricultural market are seen to be 
reacting upon the situation of the market of a particular country. Almost 
eveay’^where the same financial problems will he noted, the same difference 
between the very rapid fall of the prices of agricultural products and the 
much slower fall of the price levels of industrial products. But within the 
limits of these general resemblances a surprising variety of local problems is 
noticeable together with a still wider variation in the methods adopted for 
their solution. 

‘ In devoting these few pages to the agricultural policy of Poland as directed 
on the problems raised in that country by the world crisis, the writer has done 
so not merely with the object of detailing the methods that have been followed, 
in Poland, but also because monographs of this kind may—with all proper 
reserves—rsupply conclusions that can be applied over a larger sphere than 
the territory of a single country. In effect, if the aspect of the agricultural 
crisis in a given country’' differs in a certain measure from that of all the other 
countries, there ate none the less some, problems calling for general solution, 
which if not identical are at least alike. It can only be a gain to become 
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acquainted more fully with the results obtained by such and such a measure 
in agricultural policy, adopted in one or other country. 

These few preliminary remarks are necessary as justification of the writer 
for devoting nearly half this article to the examination of the conditions of agri- 
cultural production in Poland before proceeding to the subject he has set 
himself. However—and this in our opinion is quite clear after the reserves 
that have been made—it is impossible to speak of a policy of combatting the 
crisis, if the local conditions in which this policy is being pursued are not 
thoroughly understood; no image can be formed of the aim pursued by this 
polic}^ if the problems that arise and the difficulties that make their appear- 
ance are not fully explored. To conclude, one more reserve. It is not pro¬ 
posed in this article to treat of the question of Polish agricultural polic3^ 
except under its internal aspects. Subjects such as the Polish attempts to 
find international methods of combatting the agricultural crisis, an attempt 
which has however yielded very admirable results, will not be handled in the 
course of this article. This question, great as may be its interest, does not 
appear to fall within the limits of the subject here selected. While recognising 
its existence, it may be left deliberately out of consideration. 

§ 2 . — The agricultural crisis in Poland. 

A. Economic Structure of the Country, 

Place of Agricultural Production. 

The importance of agricultural production for the economic life of Poland 
inheres in the simple fact that according to the last census the population directly 
engaged in agricultural production formed 72.3 per cent, of the vocationally ac¬ 
tive population of the country. To this percentage there should be added the 
number of persons engaged indirectly in agricultural production, in the first 
place in the subsidiary agricultural industries and in the organisation of the distri¬ 
bution of agricultural products. Such a correction of the percentage- would re¬ 
sult in a still higher ratio of the agricultural to the total population, viz., about 
76 to 78 per cent. This calculation might lead to the conclusion that Poland 
is a country with a purely agricultural structure, were it not for the fact that the 
value of the agricultural production is not more than about 45 per cent, of the 
value of its total production and that the exports, of agricultural products amount 
only to 15 per cent, of the value of the total Polish exports. It is true that these 
figures have been calculated for the year 1933, i. e., for a year when, in compar¬ 
ison with the years 1927-29, the fall of agricultural prices w^as much greater that 
that of the prices of industrial products, but on the other hand the level of agri¬ 
cultural prices w^as in 1927-29 about 15 per cent, higher—in relation to those 
of industrial products—than if a longer period, e. g., 1923-33, had been taken 
as basis. 

Thus, if on an occupational basis Poland may be said to have a distinctly agri¬ 
cultural character, on the basis of the value of its production this character is 
seen rather to be that of a country in a stage of transition. None the less it is 
the great mass of the agricultural population which actually represents the basis 
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of consumption of the products of industry in Poland, and the well-being of 
this mass determines in a very great measure the industrial activity of the country 
as well as the economic situation of the towns. 

It may further be noted that there is a wide difference between the standard 
of living of the agricultural population and that of the urban dwellers, and that 
moreover the difference is equally marked between the standard of living of the 
agricultural population in the Western and Eastern parts of Poland respectively. 
Thus, while even a serious deterioration of economic conditions only slightly 
affects the consumption of certain commodities in the towns—since it is there 
that such commodities constitute prime necessities—the demand in the villages 
is much more elastic, and the variations in consumption by the rural popula¬ 
tion resulting from even superficial changes in the economic situation are dispro¬ 
portionately great. This is true in the first place of commodities such as clothing, 
coal, chemical fertilisers, and also of those for which there is a relative!}’ fixed 
demand in the towns, such as sugar, tea, tobacco, salt. iVny deterioration of eco¬ 
nomic conditions of agriculture in Poland is quickly accompanied by regression 
of the standards of living of the rural population towards the more primitive 
forms of natural economy. 

This phenomenon is closely connected with the agrarian structure, especially 
with the preponderance of the medium-sized farm holding. In fact out of 3,262,000 
rural holdings 3,056,000 were under 20 ha. in area while only 19,000 exceeded 
100 ha. This problem is of special importance in regard to the consumption of 
commodities entering into the costs of agricultural production, such as farm 
machines, coal, fertilisers, bricks. While according to special monographic 
studies the consumption of these commodities has diminished on holdings 
exceeding 100 ha. by about 40 per cent, in the period 1929-32, the ratio is from 
75 to 80 per cent on the holdings of less than 100 ha. in the same period. 

These facts are here emphasised in order to bring out the importance of the 
economic conditions of the agricultural population for the situation of the whole 
country. This fact is of great importance for the policy of combatting the agri¬ 
cultural crisis, since it makes it possible to estimate the magnitude of the sacri¬ 
fices which must be made in order to improve the position of agriculture and to 
establish an economic equilibrium in industry and in the other spheres of the 
economic activity of the country. 

It seems opportune here to examine the structure of the production and of 
the trade in agricultural products as compared with that of industry. Now, in 
Poland there is found a great variety of forms alike of farm holdings and also 
in the organisations for distribution of agricultural products. Some statistical 
illustration has already been given of the structure of farm holdings and it is 
only necessary to add that the areas sown in the farms exceeding 50 hectares 
approach 2,913,000 ha., while the sown area on farms of under 50 hectares is 
13,640,000 ha.. The agrarian structure of Poland is evidently thus not greatly 
concentrated. The same cannot be said, with few exceptions to be mentioned 
below, of the organisation of the distribution of agricultural products. In fact in 
the western districts of Poland the distribution of more than 60 per cent, of ,the 
wheat and of other crop products of a marketable nature is effected by means 
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of organised agricultural co-operative societies. In the centre of the country 
this percentage is about 30 per cent, less, and it falls to a very small ratio in the 
eastern districts. In these latter districts of Poland, which account for less than 40 
per cent, of the production of the whole country, there is in fact no organisation 
of distribution, which is thus almost entirely in the hands of individual dealers. 
This fact is noted as constituting a factor of great importance for any policy of 
raising internal prices. The situation becomes even clearer in relation to the 
marketing of live stock products. Actually apart from the sale of pigs for bacon 
production and the sale of eggs, which are centralised, the former by the bacon 
producers and the latter by means of co-operative societies, live stock products 
are distributed b}" means of quite individual dealers, more particularly b}' the 
intermediary of a series of local and wholesale dealers. On the other hand the 
organisation of marketing of sugar beet is carried out by the refineries which are 
for the most part share companies the shares in which are held by the sugar beet 
growers themselves, and the refining companies fix the purchase prices in advance 
for a whole production season. 

The distribution of agricultural products in Poland thus does not present 
any distinct general character. Almost every possible form of organisation is 
found, from a free market form up to a co-operative organisation, and even, in 
the case of sugar beet, an organisation resembling that of a cartel. In an}^ case 
it may be remarked that in the conditions described, there exists no means of 
guiding price movements in any desired direction by the organisation of distri¬ 
bution of agricultural products, since an influence exercised by the existing organ¬ 
isations ma3’ always be conterbalanced b}^ the volume of products reaching the 
market through the intermediary of individual dealers. 

On the other hand, and this is a factor which has had an important influence 
on the programme of Polish agricultural policy in the course of recent 3^ears, the 
majority of the basic manufacturing industries are organised in the form of cartels. 
The most important of these for agriculture ma^" be noted here: that of coal, of 
cement, petrol oils, and those of the metallurgical industries, including iron, tin, 
zinc. Production of chemical fertilisers is centralised to the extent of 90 per 
cent, in the State factories. Thus, as will appear later, the pnce movement of 
the cartelised goods has been a factor of the first importance in the economic 
equilibrium between the purchasing power of the Polish village and industrial 
production, and the Polish policy has been especially concerned with this problem. 

In concluding this account of the economic structure of Poland, or rather 
the ver3' general description attempted here, some consideration should be given 
to the financial structure of the country. The most important features in this 
structure are shown in the following table: 

The financial problem of Poland cannot be fully grasped apart from an 
understanding on the one hand of the eflects of the war in arresting the process 
of internal capitalisation and on the other of the result of the inflation and 
devaluation of 1920-24, by which the country was deprived of floating capital. 
In fact w'ant of floating capital resources is a very characteristic feature of 
the financial structure of Poland, and the effects of this want are clearly very 
serious in a, time of crisis. Reconstruction of a wide financial basis, especially 
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by means of internal capitalisation, imposes extreme care in the sphere of the 
policy of short term credit. On the other hand, .since there is little free capital 
on the market, it is impossible for the countr^’^ to develop more fully the oper¬ 
ations of long term credit. 

Table I. — Financial Structure of Poland. 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


(millions of zloty on 31 December) 

Deposits in share banks and in savings 






banks . 

2,694 

3^039 

2,686 

2,723 

2.743 

Short term banking credits. 

2,691 

2.787 

2,209 

1,888 

1.857 

Dong term nortgage credits. 

Issues of mortgage credits in course of 

1,292 

1,490 

1,681 

1,729 

1,540 

the year. 

241 

253 

189 

76 

2 



Annual averages 


Discount rate at share banks .... 

12.2% 

11 - 5 % 

10.9% 

10.7% 

9 - 4 % 

Discount rates at Bank of Poland . . 

8.6% 

7 - 2 % 

7 - 5 % 

7 - 2 % 

5 - 8 % 


Only the most characteristic features in the economic structure of Poland 
have been noted here and we have confined ourselves to emphasising only what 
is essential to the understanding of the important problems which are the 
result of the crisis in this country. It will now be possible to pass on to the 
questions more directly connected with the subject of this article. 


B. Agrictiltural Production and Internal Consumption of Farm Products. 

The problem of the relation between agricultural production and internal 
consumption is a factor of the first importance in regard to the methods which 
may be adopted for combatting the agricultural crisis in a single country. It 
in this factor which decides whether the establishment of a customs barrier is 
an adequate means of controlling price levels on the national market, or whether 
a deflation process is essential, which will allow costs of agricultural production 
to fall to the level of internal prices, influenced as these are by the level of 
world prices. This latter case is that of the exporting countries. 

Before it is possible to review the methods of the Polish policy for meeting 
the agricultural crisis, a study has to be undertaken of the relations between 
Polish internal consumption and agricultural production. 

The production of the main crop products in Poland is illustrated b}^ 
Table II (page 155). 

As appears clearly from Table II, there had been a very rapid increase 
. in the period 1927-29 in Polish agricultural production, with the single exception 
of sugar beet, the production of which was regulated by the refineries, and 
in 1933 the level of production was much higher than in 1927. This fact is 
. due on the one hand to the disappearance of the results of the military opera- 
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tions, and on the other hand to the very high level reached by prices of farm 
products in the three years before the crisis, a level which had made possible 
the intensification of Polish agricultural production. 


Tabi,e II. — Production of the Principal Crop Products in Poland 
{million of quintals) 


Products 

192- j 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

' X933 

Wheat. 

16.6 

16.1 

17.9 

22.4 

22.4 

13.5 

21.7 

Rye. 

58.9 

61.1 

70.1 

69.6 

57 >o 

61.1 

70.7 

Barley. 

12.8 

15.3 

16.6 

14.6 

14.8 

14.0 

14.4 

Oats. 

21.4 

25-0 

29.5 

23-5 

23.1 

23-9 

26.8 

Potatoes. 

267.7 

276.6 

317-5 

309.0 

309-9 

299.7 

283.3 

■Sugarbeet .... 

36.2 

49.0 

49.7 

47.2 

27.6 

23.8 

18.5 


The extent of this increase in production is plainly illustrated by the figures 
given below: 

Tabi,E III. — Average Yield per hectare [according to the information given by 
the Agricultural Correspondents of the Central Statistical Ofice). 


Products 


1 1927 

! 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

W'heat. 

II .6 

13.0 

13.9 

14.1 

i 

15.2 

13.5 

10.8 

13-4 

Rye.. 

10.4 

II.6 

13.5 

13.6 

13.8 

11.5 

II-3 

11.9 

Bariev. 

i 12.6 

13.2 

15.3 

15.0 

13.5 

13.2 

.12.9 

13-4 

Oats. 

i II.7 

1 

13-0 

14-7 

16.0 

12.7 

13.1 

13,0 

13.7 


In the sphere' of stock farming a similar phenomenon of increase in the 
head of live stock is found: 


Tabeb IV. — Ntimbers of Live Stock in Poland [in thousands). 


lyive Stock 

1929 

1930 

X 93 X 

'1932 

X933 

Cattle.•. 

9.057 

; 9,399 ; 

9.786 

9,4^il 

8.985 

Pigs. 

4,829 1 

6,047 ; 

4,321 j 

5,844 

5.753 

Sheep . 

— 1 

2,491 

2,599 

2,488 

2,557 


In face of this increase in production the internal consumption proved 
extremely inelastic in the course of the years of prosperity while it has shown 
very marked shrinkage during the years of crisis. The excess of exports over 
imports became a regular feature, although during the post-war years any such 
excess of exports had been as regards cereals—with the sole exception of 
barley—accidental in character. 
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TabIvE V. — Excess of Exports (+) or of Imports (—) 
of Crop Products in Poland {thousands of quintals). 


Products 

19 

^26/27 

1937/2S 1 I92R'29 

IS 

129/30 

1930/31 

1931/33 

393 

3/33 

Wheat. 


2,100 i 

I 

— 2,240 ;— 666 


20 


S16 

4 - 

624 


I3S 

Rve. 

— 

+33 

— 965 !+ 561 

-h 

3,299 


2,666 

4 - 

1.874 

4 - 

2,349 

Bariev. 

+ 

903 

4 - 647 I+- 1,863 

+■ 

2,627 1 

+ 

1,269 

■f 

i >427 

■f 

1.137 

Oats. 

— 

SC'iO 

~ 142 43 

+ 

788 i 

4 * 

62 

+ 

125 

+ 

164 

Wheat Flour. . . 

— 

6S 

— 74 — I 

+ 

54 

+ 

26S 

4 - 

47 1 

-h 

3 

Rye Flour .... 

+ 

21 

- 6 1+ 27 

+ 

loS 

4 - 

620 

+ 

3S6 

4 - 

239 


In the course of the years 1927-2S Poland became, in respect of cereals, an 
exporting country, although previously its character as such had not been clearly 
defined. It is true that in the course of the years 1932-34 it was only as a 
result of the efforts of the preceding years that the level of production could 
be maintained, seeing that the intensification process had come to an abrupt 
end in 1930 and that the consumption of fertilisers had fallen with extreme rapid¬ 
ity. It is also true that, with conditions of normal consumption of crop pro¬ 
ducts on the internal market, Polish production in the course of the last three 
years would have been just adequate to cover Polish demand. It remains, 
however, none the less true that the improvement in conditions of production 
in agriculture, especially the closer correspondence between prices of commod¬ 
ities produced and those purchased by farmers, will act finally as a stimulus 
of agricultural production, by enabling the farms to consume larger quantities 
of artificial fertilisers. iVfter having repaired the results of the war devastation, 
Poland became decidedly an exporting country of agricultural products, and 
this characteristic seems to be becoming a stable one for the years to come. 

C. Economic Conditions of Agricultural Production in Poland. 

Having examined the comparative volume of agricultural production in 
Poland, there remains to consider the question of values, and to conclude with 
a review of thj conditions which have affected Polish agriculture in the course 
of the last four years. 

In the first place the question arises of the prices of agricultural products 
in their relation to costs of production and to the indebtedness of farms. The 
fall of agricultural prices evidently becomes a factor of economic disequilibrium 
and affects the economic conditions of agricultural production, the more so that 
the simultaneous fall of the prices of commodities of rural consumption, of wages 
of farm workers, and of fiscal charges is less marked, while farm indebtedness 
becomes more onerous. A fall in prices of agricultural products accompanied 
by a proportional decline in all the factors constituting costs of production 
would lead only to passing and inconsiderable difficulties. In fact while the 
fall in prices of agricultural products is in itself due to disproportions between 
the production and consumption of these products on the world-market—a pro- 
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blem the causes of which are too complicated to be considered here—the extent 
of the agricultural crisis in a particular countr}’' depends on the difference between 
the fall of agricultural prices and that of the costs of agricultural production. 

The relation between the prices of agricultural products on the internal 
market of Poland and on the world market is shown on the following table: 


Table VI, — Prices oj Cereals on the Polish Market and in Varioits Couniries 

{zloty per loo kg). 

Wheat 


Years 

1 

j 

Warsaw 

Berlin 

Prague 

Haniliurg 
c. i. f. 

Chicago 

1927. 


1 

54-3 

56.0 

<33.5 

48.3 

45-5 

lg2S. 



52.6 

49.7 

57-3 

43.3 

1929. 



45-3 

4S.2 

48.5 

44.7 

40.5 

X930. 



35 -S 

54-6 

44-3 

33-8 

31-9 

ig^i . 



27.6 

52.8 

41.4 

24.6 

22.1 

1932 . 



27.4 

48.7 

417 

21.5 

17-5 

1933. 



29.5 

39.7 

4I.S 

18.5 

19.3 




Rye. 





192;. 



43-7 

52.S 

60.2 

— , 

37-4 

iy2S. 



42.6 

50-7 

55-7 

45 

39-9 

19^9. 



29.6 

40,8 

38.6 

38.7 

3 f '^-4 

1930. 


.... 

19.4 

34-5 

26.0 

if).2 

23-3 

1931. 



23.9 

! 3S.7 

36.0 

16.9 

13-7 

193^. 



21.9 

37 -S 

33-0 

16.3 

13.0 

1933. 



17.2 

32.0 

22.9 

II .8 

15.5 

Years 

Barley 

Oats 

Warsaw 

Berlin 

Prague 

WarsfiW 

Berlin 

Prague 

Chicago 

! 

1 

19^7. 

41.4 

51.1 

50.7 

38.3 

64.2 

46.1 

33.4 

192S. 

43-2 

52.2 

55'4 

42.2 

48.0 

48,8 

38.9 

1929 .i 

31.7 

44.1 

42-3 

29-5 

39-0 

38.5 

29.9 

1930 . 

25-5 

41.2 

36.1 

20.6 

32.5 

27-5 

24.8 

1931 . 

25.1 

40.4 

37-4 

25.1 

33. r 

33-7 

17.4 

1932 . 

21.0 

37-9 

26.2 

20.9 

31.2 

24.9 

12.9 

1933 . 

16.2 

37*3 

24.2 

I 5 -I 

2S.2 

19.9 

14.3 


In contradistinction to what occurred on the internal markets of the greater 
number of the countries of Central Europe, the price level of Polish agricultural, 
products before the crisis was, if not the same as at least very near to, that of the 
world market as shown in Table VI by the Chicago quotations and the c. i. f. 
prices at Hamburg, Also, in the course of the crisis, the price level of cer¬ 
eals on the Polish internal market had fallen—with the exception only of wheat, 
the production of which had barely covered the internal consumption in the 
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course of the last few years—proportionateh’ to the fall of prices on the world 
markets. In 1933 the level of prices quoted at Warsaw, which were a little 
higher than the prices ruling on the other markets of the country, e, g., at 
Poznan, was only slightly higher than the level of prices on the world markets. 
However, even this price level which is very close to the price level on the 
open markets could not be maintained, as regards rye, oats and barley, without 
intervention on the internal market and apart from a system of export premiums. 
This is clear since if the level of internal prices had to be adjusted to the world 
price level, it would be essential to take into consideration costs of transport 
from the Polish market to the importing countries, i, e., the price would have 
to be about 5 or 6 zloty lower than the Hamburg quotations. Thus, cereal 
prices on the internal market, although lower than the quotations on the major¬ 
ity of the markets of Central Europe, were still higher than the price level 
which might have been established if the Polish market had remained quite 
open in respect of the world market. 

The problem of the relation between the movement of agricultural prices 
on the Polish internal market, and that of agricultural prices on the world market 
and on some of the closed markets of Central Europe, has been treated here merely 
to show that cereal prices in Poland have followed, with the exception of wheat, 
the price movement on the world market and that their level has been about 
25 to 40 per cent, higher than the world price level, which might have been estab¬ 
lished instead if the internal market had not been protected by a system of 
export premiums and by interventions in the sphere of demand. 

It is now necessary to pass on to the essential problem of the agricultural 
crisis in Poland, viz,, the problem of the relation between the prices of agricultural 
products and the costs of production in agriculture. Partial illustration of this 
problem is to be found in the following table, including the price index-numbers 
of the products sold by the farms, of the commodities of rural consumption, and 
of the wages of regular farm workers. The table covers only a part of the problem, 
since it does not include the charge of farm indebtedness, nor the fiscal charges 
and those arising from social legislation, nor the prices of those commodities of 
rural consumption which are not direct costs of production, but nevertheless 
play an important part in the budgets of farming families. 

TabI/E VII. — Price Movements of Commodities Sold and Purchased by Farmers 

and Wages of Farm Workers. 

{1928 == 100) 

(a) Prodticts sold directly by farms. 

Vears > Total 

192S.. 100 

1929 .. 69^,5 

1930 . ^ 67.6 

1931 .- . ‘ 59*5 

1932 48,9 

1933 .. 42.6 


Crop , 

lyive Stock 

Dairy 

Products 

Products 

Products 

100 

100 

100 

75-5 

100.5 

98 

50.0 

86.9 

’ 79.4 

• 57-7 

56*7 

70,1 

49.9 

.43.8 

55 ;® 

.41.1 

4 ’ 2.3 

46.7 
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(b) Products 'purchased by the farmers. 


Years 


1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 


Artificial 
fertilisers and 
manufactured 
goods 

for agricultural 
production 

100 

lOX.I 

98.6 

907 

81,4 

72.9 


Years 


(c) Wages paid to regular farm workers. 


In terms 
of zloty 


In terms 
of quintals 
of rye 


1928- 29. 100 100 

1929- 30. 70 112 

1930- 31. 56 131 

1931- 32. 62 106 

1932- 33. 48 105 


It would thus appear that in the course of the years 1929 and 1930 the price 
fall of commodities sold by the farmers had been much shareper than that of the 
purchased commodities which constitute the direct costs of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Taking the year 1928 as 100, the difference between the price level of 
commodities purchased and sold by the farmers was: 


11.6 per cent.in 1929 

31.0 )) )) » 1930 

31.2 » » » 1931 

32.5 » » » 1932 

30-3 » » -» 1933 


While in 1933 the prices of commodities purchased by the farmers had fallen 
by 27.1 per cent, as compared with 1928, the price level of raw materials and of 
manufactured goods had fallen by 39.2 per cent, on an average; raw materials 
and goods manufactured by the cartelised industries, on the other hand, were 
subject to a fall of 9,1 per cent. only. Hence the divergence between the prices 
of products sold and bought by farmers was due to the stable price level of the 
products of the cartelised industries. The problem is of great importance for 
our enquiry since it is at the base of the national policy for combatting the 
crisis. 

As already .stated, apart from the commodities directly employed for agri¬ 
cultural production, the costs of agricultural production consist of such factors 
as fiscal charges, charges arising out of social legislation, and the interest on debts. 
Moreover, in the course of the years 1927 to 1929 the investments in agricultural 
production had become very large. According to estimates made investments 
in agricultural production have accounted for more than 40 per cent, of the invest¬ 
ments made in the whole production of Poland, also they could not be amortised 
except in the course of a period of some decades. These investments included 
to a very large proportion the improvement of lands and buildings for which the 
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farmers had to obtain long term credits, but al^o a large proportion had gone into 
the mechanisation of farming. To cover this last outlay, agriculture had had 
the benefit in prosperous years of a generous short term credit, both trade and 
banking. The price levels of 1927, 1928 and even 1929 seemed to secure the 
possibility of amortisation of these investments within a short period. 

In the course of the years 1927-29 and even 1930 a very rapid expansion of 
agricultural credit operations has been noticeable. The very abrupt fall of agri¬ 
cultural prices had by 1931 frozen a large part of the short term credits granted 
to the farms, the more so as they had been deprived of floating capital in the 
period of inflation, while in the period of prosperity the accelerated pace of invest¬ 
ments, resulting from the large profits obtained from agricultural production, 
had not given scope for the development of a process of capitalisation among the 
farmers. In fact the percentage of bills not accepted at the banks had risen to 
11.7 per cent, in 1930 and to 13.i per cent, in 1931 of the total number of 
accepted bills. 

The problem of indebtedness may be illustrated by some figures. Exact 
data, are available only in respect of farms from 2 to 50 hectares in area. The 
indebtedness of these, taking 1926 as 100, had increased to 135.8 per cent, in 1927, 
to 182.2 per cent, in 1928, and to 220.4 per cent, in 1929. In general the indebt¬ 
edness of the large estates had increased more slowly. The development of the 
financial situation of the farms of 2 to 50 hectares in the administrative area 
of Warsaw, to give merely an example of the general situation may be' shown 
in the following manner: 


Tabm VIII. — Indebtedness in the Administrative Area of Warsaw (i) 

{zloty fer hectare). 


Years 

Number 

of farms 

Assets 

zloty 

i liabilities 

Net 

Income 

zloty 

zloty 

in ’0 
of assets 

! 

1927 .. 

102 

3,108 

207 

6.6 i 

36S 

1928.. 

102 

3>938 

265 

6.7 

281 

1929 . 

84 

3»939 

366 

9.3 

246 

^ 930 ^ ... . 

66 

3,476 , 

380 

10.9 

139 

1931. . . . r .. 

22 

2,982 

472 

15.S 

129 


The net income includes also the value of the work done by the farmer 
himself and his family, and on deducting this value, a very small sum represent¬ 
ing the money income of the farms per hectare would be reached. The situation 
became the more serious as the bankruptcies of the farms, involving a sale by 
auction of the farm itself, led, in view of the want of free capital in the country, 
to the complete devalorisation of a large section of the credits granted to agri- 


(1} Results of an eaquiiy of the Department of the Economy of Small Farm Holdings. Sum- 
maiy by M. Ahtoniewshi in Rolnik nhonomista, ” 1934. 
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culture, and threatened the financial structure of the country. In 193^ cases 
of judiciary liquidations of farms, yielding to the creditors some 30 to 40 per cent, 
of the value of the debts, became almost a daily occurrence, although the ratio 
of the liabilities to the assets did not exceed, even in the cases of sale by auction, 
40 to 50 per cent, on an average. The fact was that the absence of capital ready 
for investment in agricultural production lowered the prices of land below its 
value measured by the profits on production, and especially when the offers of 
land had become abnormally numerous by the fact of the increase in the number 
of liquidations of farms. 

(To he contimied), Andre jAnowiBCKi. 

HAIL INSURANCE IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Private insurance against hail damage was operated in Yugoslavia in 1932 
by the following societies:— 

“ Croatia Co-operative Insurance Society, Zagreb. 

'"Bunav'^ Insurance Company Limited, Zagreb. 

'' Herceg-Bosna'' General Insurance Company, Belgrade. 

“ Jugoslavija'' General Insurance Company, Belgrade. 

Biunione Adriatica di Sicurth, ’’ Trieste. 

'' Rossija-Fonciere ” Insurance and Reinsurance Company, Belgrade.- 

” Sava General Insurance Company, Limited, Zagreb. 

'"Slavija'" Yugoslavian Insurance Bank, Lubliana. 

“ Triglav’’ Insurance and Reinsurance Company, Zagreb (i). 

In Yugoslavia there is an insurance Pool in existence: in 1932, 86 per 
cent, of the total proceeds of hail insurance business belonged to the com¬ 
panies grouped in the Pool; about 14 per cent, of the total proceeds belonged 
to the two societies, Croatia and Slavija, which took part in the convention 
but not in the clearing (2). 

The special feature of interest in the organisation of hail insurance in Yugo¬ 
slavia is that in this country compulsory hail insurance has been partially brought 
into force. 

As early as 1895 a National Institute of Hail Insurance had been founded 
in Serbia with compulsion to insure, but this institution was ineffective on 
account of imperfect organisation and inadequate premiums (3). 

In 1905 a progressive supertax was introduced taking the form of an addi¬ 
tional tax to the land tax and intended as compensation for hail damage 
done; this additional tax, however, aroused wide-spread discontent and was 
in consequence abolished. 


(i) Assekuranz-Jahrbuch, Wien und lyCipzig, 1934, p. 407. 

. {2) Die Versicherung. Organ fur Versicherung, Hypotliekenwesen und Geldwirtschaft, Wien, 
5 January 1933, p. 30. 

(3) Weiss. Die Hagelversichening in der Weltwirtschaftskrise, Assekuranz-Jahrbuch 1934, p. 220. 
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In 1923 a law was passed in accordance with which there had to be in¬ 
stituted in each province an insurance credit against hail, which might also 
he worked by several provinces jointly. 

The following are the main provisions of this law (i). 

Provincial hail insurance credit must be administered by a provincial Coun¬ 
cil, or, if the general meeting of the province so decide, by a society on a 
co-operative basis or by a share companj^ provided that such a company is 
already in existence. The capital required for such administration must be 
drawn from the following sources; [a) sums received each year for hail insur¬ 
ance, i, e., the annual contributions paid by the owners of crops and fruit 
insured; [h) subsidies granted each year by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Waters to the provinces on the basis of a special credit allocated for the purpose 
on the annual budget of the Ministry; (c) subsidies the total of which must be 
entered on the provincial budget voted by the Council of the province. This 
capital was assigned to meeting the compensation payments relating to the 
damage caused by hail to insured crops and fruit crops as well as to the refund¬ 
ing of all other expenses arising out of the giving of effect to the law in question. 

The Provincial Council or the institution authorised by the administration 
of the insurance credit must fix each year the total of the insurance contribution 
to be paid per hectare and on the basis of the crop return value declared for the 
insurance of each category of sown crops or fruits. 

In accordance with this law the minimum crop return value per hectare 
acting as basis of the insurance, was for the various crop categories: 


(<5t) for barley, oats and buckwheat . 500 dinars 

(&) for wheat, rye and large grained barley. 700 » 

(c) for maize . 800 » 

\d) for hemp and fiax.1,200 » 

[e] for orchards.1,200 » 

(/) for turnips.. . . . 1,500 » 

\g) for vines ..1,800 » 

(A) for pot herbs and olivc-ticcs.2,500 » 

(V) for tobacco.2,000 )) 


The owner was empowered by this law to insure his crops and his fruits for 
a higher sum provided that it does not exceed the real v’^alue of the return per 
hectare of the land in question. The permanent provincial Committee had to 
forward to all the communes of the province at latest by i March the list of 
the totals of the contributions for all the categories of sown crops and of fruits 
which could be insured against hail. The communal authority, on receiving the 
list, had, within a period of five days, to communicate it to all the landowners 
concerned in the commune. The insurance came into force only from the date 
on which the landowner submitted to the authority his declaration of insurance 
in due form (not later than i May) and on which he paid the contribution due 
from him. Por vines the insurance began to run from the first budding only, 
and for orchards from the flowering of the fruit trees. Compensation for hail 

(i) Sluzbme Novine^ No. 189 (21 September 1923)., 
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damage was to be paid after expert valuation. If the sum fixed by the valuer 
was higher than the declared value and the insured sum, compensation was to 
be paid in proportion to the declared value and the insured sum, and if the 
figure was lower, according to the valuation. 

In accordance with the provisions of this law a permanent fund had been 
established at the Ministry of Agriculture and Waters for subsidising the provin¬ 
cial credit establishments for hail insurance, with a capital of 100,000,000 dinars 
which was to be placed by the Ministry of Finances within a period of three 
years in the State Agricultural Bank to be founded in accordance with a 
special enactment, and, until such law had come into force, in the Mortgage Bank 
of the State. In addition to these funds there was to be formed a State reserve 
fund and in each province a provincial reserve fund. 

On the basis of this law in 1928 the Administration of the Fittoral authorised 
the foundation of a hail insurance institute; in 1930 however this institute was 
dissolved at the same time as the law already referred to was abrogated. 

In 1931 a new law was enacted making obhgatory the insurance of sowings 
and of crops against hail. Compulsory insurance in Yugoslavia is regulated at 
present on the basis of this fundamental law (i). 

By this law, dated 10 February 1931, the Minister of Agriculture is empowered, 
on the proposal of the prefects of the provinces, each for his own administrative 
area, to make enactments in respect to compulsory insurance of sowings and 
crops, and for the allocation of the expenses required for the carrying out of 
this insurance, that is to say, the expenses incurred by each landowner or holder 
in the endeavour to establish an agreed contribution per unit of cultivated area. 

In accordance with this law, every prefect of province is expected to issue 
for his province regulations for bringing into force compulsory insurance and 
for the allocation of the expenditure relating to such insurance. 

All regulations and amendments to regulations are submitted to the approval 
of the Minister of Agriculture. 

On the basis of this law the following ordinances have been issued:— 

{a) Ordinance of 4 January 1932, relating to compulsory insurance against 
hail of sowings and crops in the province of the Fittoral (Primorsk-Banovina) (2). 

(6) Ordinance of 18 January 1932 relating to compulsory hail insurance 
in the Danube province (3). 

{c) Ordinance of 19 February 1932 relating to compulsory hail insurance 
in the province of Urbatz (4). 

{d) Ordinance of 28 January 1933 relating to compulsory hail insurance 
in the province of Zeta (3). 

{e) Ordinance of 6 March 1933 relating to compulsory hail insurance in 
the province of the Save (6). 


(1) Sluzbene Novine, No. 43 (25 February 1931). 

(2) Sluzbene Novine, No, n {15 January 1932). 

(3) Sluzbene Novine, No. iS (25 January 1932). 

(4) Sluzbene Novine, No. 51 (4 March. 1932). 

(5) Sluzbene Novine, No. 27 (6 February 1933). 

(6) Sluzbene Novine, No. 54 (9 March 1933). 



up to last year compulsory insurance has been brought into force only in 
the Save province* 

The following are the provisions contained in the Ordinance introducing 
this type of insurance into the Province of the Save. 

Hail insurance of sowings and crops in the Save province must be effected 
through the intermediary of an institution established for the purpose in connec¬ 
tion with the Agricultural Section of the Royal Administration of the Province. 
This institution the office of which is fixed at Zagreb is called Establishment for 
Hail Insurance of Sowings and Crops in the Province of the Save/’ 

This institution is thus a self-governing institution of the Province in direct 
subordination to the Royal Administration of the Province, Agricultural Section. 

The sphere of activity of this institution includes all the territory of the 
Province. 

The insurance financial year begins on i September of each year and ends 
on 31 August of the following year. All the main sowings and crops on the area 
registered as ploughlands [oranice] in the land register are considered as insured 
and also all vineyard products with the exception of vineyards planted in hybrids 
{nasadenih hibridina); these latter are not considered as insured in any case. 
Insurance of sowings and crops on the arable lands extends from 20 April till 
till the time of harvest or gathering; the insurance of clover, lucerne, peas, vetches 
for stock feed, up to the beginning of flowering; insurance of clover, lucerne, peas 
and vetches for seed extends from the full blossoming time till the reaping; 
the insurance of potatoes up to flowering, that of vines from the appearance of 
the buds up to the vintage. 

The prefect {Ban) of the province, on the, proposal of the Agricultural Sec¬ 
tion forming part of the Royal Administration in his charge, fixes the amount 
of the total payment (insurance premium) per cadastral jutro (unit of measure 
of area) which must be paid yearly by the landowners or by the holders for alloca¬ 
tion to hail insurance. This payment must be effected by the landowners or 
holders to the competent commune or to the urban municipal administration 
between i September and 31 December. Any such payment not made at the 
time stated is to be recovered by the commune or by the urban municipal ad¬ 
ministration by means of distraint made on the landowner or holder, not later 
than 3?: March of the following year. 

On the basis of this Ordinance the prefect of the province has drawn up the 
regulations for application of the above Ordinance {Pravilnik). 

The organisation described may be considered as a continuation of the terri- 
, torial institution which had previously exercised activity in the same province (i). 

As already stated, up to 1934 the compulsory insurance against hail damage 
had been applied only in the Save province. In the other provinces, as the 
compulsory insurance prescribed by the legislative profusions has not come into 
force, the situation is a temporary one which acts as markedly limiting the 
activity of the, private insurance companies operating this branch of insurance. 
The Vardar Company decided in the course of 1932 on suspending activity. 

(r) Weiss, Op. cii, Assefcuratiz-Jalirbudi 1934, p. Sisx. 
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The companies forming the Pool renew the relative agreement from year to 
year. The private companies operating in the Save province, as soon as the 
compulsory insurance came into application, abandoned their activity in the 
province in respect of that branch of insurance, with the exception of two 
insurances on hemp (i). 

The following table reproduces the most important data relating to the 
private companies operating hail insurance in Yugoslavia in the course of 1932, 
as well as the totals relating to the years 1927-1931. 

It will thus be seen that in the course of 1932 a perceptible decline is to 
be noted in the activity of private companies operating this branch of insurance. 

The steady fall in the prices of farm products and the marked decrease in 
the profit capacity of agriculture has reacted unfavourably on the turnover of 
the companies in question (2). 

In addition to these factors there must be taken into account the uncertainty 
arising from the existence of the legislative provisions framed to introduce compul¬ 
sory hail insurance but not yet applied in 1932, and by the law on the protection of 
agriculture; this law has occasioned among the insurance companies some ap¬ 
prehensions in regard to the acceptance of premiums covered by bills of exchange, 
since on the other hand it was not possible at the time of the conclusion of 
the contracts to obtain payment for premiums in cash. 

The falling off of business became more marked in 1933. The following are 
the comparable data relating to 1932 and 1933 (3). 


COMPANIES 

Croatia. 

Dunav. 

Herceg.* . . 

Jugoslavija ...... 

Riunione. 

Russia-Fonci^re .... 

Sava^. 

Slavija.. 

PRODUCTS INSURED 

Cereals. 

Wine.. 

Hops and tobacco . . 
Hemp. 

PRODUCTS INSURED 

Cereals. 

Wine. 

Hops and tobacco . . , , 
Hemp 


Number of policies 

1932 1933 

487 281 

406 472 

924 1,010 

932 827 

258 189 

461 326 

94 81 

548 333 

Number of policies 

1932 1933 

3.957 3.282 

187 133 

84 2 

9 84 

Premiums (without charges) 

1932 1933 

(dinars) 


absolute 

0/ 

/o 

—206 

— 42 

+ 66 

+17 

+ 86 

+ 9 

— 105 

— II 

— 69 

— 26 

— 135 

— 29 

— 13 

— 14 

— 225 

—41 

Difference + 

or — in 1933 

absolute 

in percentage 

— 675 

— 17 

— 54 

— 29 

— 82 

— 97 

+ 75 

+ 833 


DifEerence + or — in 1933 
expressed as % 


2,442,941 2,435,243 — 0.3 

467,810 240,095 — 49.0 

62,338 1,050. —98.0 

71,880 451.714 +53-0 


(1) JDifi Versickerm^gf 30 August 1934, p, 55^- 
{2) Die Versichefungj 5 January 1933, p. 29. 
(3) Die Versichemng^ 26 October 1933, p. 7^41. 

















A considerable decline is to be noted in respect of the hail season of 1934 
up to I August as compared with the hail season of 1933 to the same date, 
amounting to nearly 50 per cent, decline for the premiums and charges and 
45 per cent, for the sums insured (i): 


. 1933 TC 934 

Number of policies. 3455 2,382 

Premiums . ..dinars 3,091,077 1,488,754 

Charges. » 1,182,723 572^887 

Sums insured. « 87,662,217 40,140,127 

lyosses declared. » 10,566,253 4,415,133 

Number of persons making 

claims . . . 989 598 


It has not yet proved possible to make any statement in respect of the 
figures of compulsory hail insurance in the Save province. 

F. Arcoi,ko. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF FARM ACCOUNTANCY DATA 
IN COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC INQUIRIES 


The agricultural depression and the various measures which have been and 
are being taken by the Governments and by the producers' organisations with 
a view to improving the economic conditions of the farmers, call for a close 
study of the exact situation with regard to the production and marketing of' 
the various agricultural commodities. In trying to help a certain branch of 
agriculture it is essential to know with as great a precision as possible all the 
facts bearing upon the position of this particular branch of the agricultural in¬ 
dustry. Only by carefully weighing, in the light of all the available information, 
the relative advantages of the production of a given commodity in relation to 
that of other competing crops, is one in a position to decide upon the wa}’' 
in which the available means and resources should be employed for ensuring 
to government intervention or to concerted action on the part of the farmers 
themselves, the greatest and most lasting success. 

It is true that, at present, in a w^orld broken up into a vast number of 
more or less isolated national economies, surrounded by trade barriers and each 
seeking by means of deliberate planning and control to achieve, as far as poss¬ 
ible, a condition of economic self-sufficiency, comsiderations of relative costs and 
advantages have largely ceased to play the part they used to play when world 
economy was based on free competition. But it is equally true that one cannot 
indefinitely ignore so fundamental a proposition of economics as the necessity 
of achieving the maximum effects with the minimum outlay, without reducing 
one's standards of life and civilisation and heading to ruin. If planning, now 
being applied mostly as an expedient adopted to meet an emergency situation, 
is to become a successful economic system and to replace competition, it will 
have, both nationally and internationally, to take into consideration the basic 
maxims of economy in effort and outlay, which is but another way of saining 
that planned economy, no less than the competitive system, will have to be 
guided by considerations of relative costs and advantages, which, in their prac¬ 
tical application, may be subject to certain compromises and modifications due 
to political and other considerations, but which cannot be ignored or di¬ 
spensed with in a world which needs progress. 


Ec. 5 XngL 
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All this applies to farming with particular force, since the precarious po¬ 
sition of agriculture in the present depression forced all countries to take espe¬ 
cially drastic measures of intervention in this domain. Agriculture, only two 
or three years ago the least organised industry, now is probably one of the 
most thoroughly controlled in its most vital branches in most countries; and 
both nationally and international^ many exceedingly complicated problems 
and situations have been produced by the isolated acts of emergency interven¬ 
tion taken in various countries on behalf of particular branches of farming. In 
some cases, as a result of these emergency measures, situations have been created 
which, in the long run, would be untenable and would need revision and re-ad¬ 
justment. Gradually, all that is in the nature of purely temporary emergency 
measures in agricultural planning, and may be essentially anti-economic, if con¬ 
sidered in general perspective, will have to be modified and adjusted; and these 
adjustments and modifications, which will have to be made in order to make 
planning effective and to ensure economic progress, will have to be made in 
the light of an exact knowledge of the economic, social and natural factors which 
make the production of a given commodity more or less remunerative under 
given conditions. 

More than ever, therefore, there is need of a close study of the conditions 
of production of the different agricultural commodities. Every reliable source 
of information bearing upon these conditions must be drawn upon for its contri¬ 
bution to this inquiry, and the more intimate are the details of these conditions 
which can be gathered from an examination of the available data, the more valu¬ 
able may be the light they can shed upon the problem of comparative advantages, 
which, as we have pointed out, is in effect the problem of the most efficient use of 
the country's resources in accordance with the basic maxim of economics. 

A new programme of work of the Institute was adopted by the Xllth General 
Assembly in October 1934 in its resolutions upon the Report presented to it on 
behalf of the Permanent Committee by Dr. H. C. Taylor. This programme in¬ 
volves the concentration of attention upon the study of the conditions of produc¬ 
tion and marketing of various agricultural commodities, with a view to bringing 
out the comparative advantages possessed by different countries or regions in 
respect of the various products entering into international trade. Every branch 
of the work already being done by the Institute will be called upon to make its 
contribution to the new programme. A branch of work which will have a special 
contribution to make to the study of the conditions of agricultural production 
in various countries or regions is the economic analysis of the results of farm ac¬ 
countancy, already being collected or to be collected by the Institute. 

The results of farm accountancy can serve the purpose of research in the 
problem’of comparative advantages either as such, that is, as data concerning the 
economic and financial situation of the farm as a unit, or as costings, derived from 
farm accountancy and showing the specific costs of the various commodities 
produced. 

At first sight, it would appear that, in commodity studies, aiming at deter¬ 
mining the relative advantages of production of various crops in different countries 
or regions, it would be the comparison of specific costs of production that would 
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"be of decisive importance, and that farm accountancy, as such, would have little 
to contribute to these, studies. This view, in spite of its apparent plausibility, 
cannot be accepted on technical grounds. 

The reasons for rejecting the method of international or interregional com¬ 
parison of specific costs as a basis for the determination of comparative advantages 
of production, are as follows. 

Agricultural costings are the result of rough approximation, since, with the 
relatively unimportant exception of single-crop cultivation or of primitive animal 
husbandry, the farm is a highly complex combination of branches of production, 
in which a very large part of farm expenses and of general costs represents overhead 
charges. There exists no satisfactory method of distribution of these charges 
among the various branches of production, so that they are attributed to the 
various crops more or less arbitrarily. The extent to which the results of costings 
can be afiected by this arbitrary distribution of charges can be judged from the 
fact that such overhead charges—exclusive of labour costs, which also cannot 
be exactly attributed to the different crops—represented, according to the farm 
accounts of 1930-31, for the mixed farms of Wurttemberg, in Germany, 33.18 per 
cent, of the total farm costs, and in Switzerland, for the same type of farms, 37.82 
per cent. 

Under such conditions, specific costs cannot be determined with a degree of 
approximation which would enable satisfactory comparison to be made as be¬ 
tween different localities or different types of farms, even though they may be 
sufficiently accurate for work which does not depend to the same extent on the 
accuracy of the estimates. Thus, costing data, even rough, can often serve as a 
satisfactor}^ guide for the determination of a workable basis for the establishment 
of fixed minimum prices, but for comparisons, even within the same country, 
between different systems of farming, it may be exceedingly dangerous to 
trust them. 

Even should it be possible to determine specific costs with sufficient accuracy, 
their international or even interregional comparison would be liable to mislead 
as to the comparative advantages of production of a given commodity. These 
advantages would depend upon the margins between prices and costs, which 
would be available for the producers. Supposing, however, that the prices and 
the costs of production were the same in all cases, and that the margins, accord¬ 
ingly, were equal, it would not necessarily follow that none of the producers 
would have any advantages over the others, 'Whether or not, in spite of all, 
some producers would enjoy advantages over the others, would depend upon the 
organisation of farming in every particular case, and more particularly upon 
whether the crop is grown on peasant family farms or on large farms dependent 
on hired labour; whether the production of a given commodity forms a necessary 
element of a system of mixed farming or is the principal object of the farm 
business, etc. Given a certain margin over the estimated costs of production of 
the crop in question, the family farm, or a mixed farm in which that crop forms 
a necessary part in the rotation, would enjoy a considerable advantage over a 
farm employing hired labour or one of which the growing of that particular 
crop is the principal object. 

* Ec. 5, Ingl, 



The information concerning the details of the economic and social organisa¬ 
tion of the production of various agricultural commodities is only partly avail¬ 
able in the general statistical sources, and the results of farm accountancy are 
often needed to supplement them and to help in their interpretation. Thus, the 
data concerning, say, the distribution of holdings according to size, showing the 
prevalence of certain size-groups, as well as, in some cases, their division into 
peasant farms and large farms, might be obtained from general statistical sources; 
but the more intimate and, sometimes, exceedingly important details concerning 
the organisation of the farming business and its reaction to the various influences 
to which it is subject, such as measures of encouragement and protection, changes 
in the value of mone}’' or in credit conditions, taxation, etc., can only be revealed 
by the systematic collection and study of the results of farm accountancy. 

When we speak of comparative advantages we really mean a comparison 
of the conditions of production and marketing which make the cultivation of a 
certain , crop more profitable either than that of another crop in the same locality 
or than that of the same crop in a different locality. In the former case we deal 
with the competition of two or more different crops for the use of the farmer's 
land, capital and labour in preference to some other crops. In the latter case,, 
the same commodity produced in various localities appears in competition on 
the market, and the competitive capacity of the lots of different origin depends 
upon the difference in the conditions under which they are produced. We obtain 
a general idea of these conditions from a number of different sources: legislative 
and administrative provisions bearing upon agriculture in the countries concerned,, 
statistics of prices, of the distribution of crops, of yield and of total produc¬ 
tion, systems of tenure and cultivation, labour conditions, etc.; but the way in 
which they affect the economic position of the various types of farms, the way 
in which the organisation of the farm business reacts to the various influences 
to which it is subject, is a matter which only the possession of material supplied 
by farm accountancy can demonstrate conclusively. 

The nature of the statistics based on farm accountancy makes them, on 
the one hand, particularly valuable as a source of objective empirical data 
bearing upon the economic organisation of farming and upon its evolution under 
the influence of various factors. On the other hand, the fact that these data 
cover only a relatively very small fraction of the total number of farms and do 
not always represent all the groups or types of farms in the cotmtry concerned^ 
makes it necessary to use them with the greatest circumspection. In the 
first instance, the results of farm accountancy must be carefully sifted according 
to the degree to which they may be considered as fair samples of the universe 
to which they belong. In some cases, even numerous observations may not be 
satisfactory from the point of view of statistical sampling; in others, to take the 
other extreme, the continuous study over a number of years of a relatively small, 
but stable, group of farms, which does not pretend to be representative of any¬ 
thing but itseff, may bring to light many interesting and important factors 
and reveal tendencies which are not confined to that group alone. 

Speaking here of the limitations to which farm accountancy data, as material 
for ecpno^c research, are unavoidably subject, one must refer to the fact that^ 
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owing to technical reasons, such data become available with a very considerable 
delay. The statistics based upon the results of farm accountancy are essentially 
a by-product of the work carried on by the various farm accountancy centres 
with the object of helping the farmer to rationalise and more efficiently to control 
the management of his business. Between the moment at which the local centres 
obtain the book-keeping results of the individual farmers, after the close of the 
business year, and the moment at which, on these accounts being checked and 
closed, and the necessary analysis and tabulations being performed, the detailed 
results necessary for economic research become available in the country concerned, 
there usually passes at least a year. Then, the national centres, wdiich supply 
their data to the Institute, are in a position either to fill the Institute's question¬ 
naires or to send to it their own publications, or both. This means that, at 
the moment of writing, in May 1935, the Institute actually gets farm accountancy 
data from the contributing countries for the year 1932-33, and that some of the 
materials for which it depends on published data, are not yet available, since the 
publications concerned have not yet appeared. As the material thus obtained 
requires at least 6 to 9 months for its analysis and tabulation before it can 
be used in comparative international studies, it cannot be available for the 
purpose of such studies till, at the best, late in 1935. Obviously, therefore, 
much as the investigation of farm accountancy data may give as an instrument 
of economic research, both on a national and on an international scale, in 
shedding light upon the effects upon farming in its various branches of changing 
economic conditions, etc., it cannot be looked upon as always ready at hand 
to answer a pressing question of the moment or to make forecasts of the future.. 
Yet, by showing how farming is organised and how it had reacted in the recent 
pasr to certain influences, the results of farm accountancy, even if they become 
available with a certain delay, especially for comparative international studies, 
can still help in finding answers to current questions. 

Moreover, it must always be borne in mind that, as a rule, the results of 
farm accountancy cannot, as such, constitute the sole source of material for 
economic research, and that they are but one of the many different sources 
available for such investigations. As a source of information, farm accountancy, 
on the one hand, needs to be supplemented by other materials; on the other 
hand, in so far as it is the only source of information concerning the details 
of the organisation and evolution of farming, it is a highly useful and sometimes 
indispensable supplement to other materials, because by the application of 
sampling it enables the research worker to perceive these details by supply¬ 
ing him with enlargements of some parts at least of the general picture he 
studies. 

One, of the most important conditions of the successful use of farm account¬ 
ancy data in economic research is the availability of reliable price statistics for' 
the countries or regions concerned.. :This i$ necessary because farm accountancy 
deals with the results of the farm business in terms of money, and the proper 
interpretation of the changes it reveals^ say, in the gross returns from a given 
branch qf production, is only po^ble by reference to the movement of prices. 
An increase or a decrease in the returns, for example, of dairy production, may 
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be due either to increased or diminished output, or to a rise or fall in the prices 
of dairy products, and as no indications of the quantities produced are generally 
contained in farm accounts, only by eliminating the price factor is one in a 
position to judge of what may be an important structural change in the agricul¬ 
tural industry. 

Used in conjunction with reliable price statistics, farm accountancy can give 
a very true picture of the real trends of evolution in farming, of the changes 
in the relative position of the various branches of production and of the effects 
upon the different types of farms, upon their structure, their output and their 
financial position, of various measures of encouragement and protection, of 
financial and monetary policies, etc. These effects, failing farm accountanc3’' 
data, can only be guessed at on the ground of general information. 

Thus, even if farm accountancy cannot suppty internationally or interre- 
gionally comparable financial data, referring to specific costs of production, to 
the relative profitability of the different branches of farming, etc., if used with 
the necessary circumspection, in combination with other data and, more parti¬ 
cularly, with reliable statistics bearing upon prices, the distribution of land 
according to uses and to crops, the distribution of holdings, the internal and 
foreign trade in agricultural products, etc., it can supply exceedingly valuable 
material for judging of the comparative advantages enjoyed by the various 
branches of production in different localities, as well as by the various competing 
crops in the same locality. What is exceedingly important is that farm account¬ 
ancy enables us to see how the conditions of production of various agricultural 
commodities and, accordingly, the comparative advantages they give, are affected 
by measures of regulation and control or by other influences, such as the develop¬ 
ment of new markets, the appearance of alternative supplies, changes in monetary 
conditions, etc. In all these cases, as well as in judging of the financial position 
of the agricultural industry in its different branches, that is, of its being able or 
not to pay its way, and of the extent of its paying capacity—a question of 
basic importance in all inquires bearing upon comparative advantages—^farm 
accountancy supplies information which cannot be obtained from other sources. 
Its importance is also exceedingly great in all statistical research bearing on the 
consumption of agricultural products,sinceitisonly by referring to farm accounts 
that one can obtain, by the method of sampling, an empirical basis for estimating 
the proportion of the various agricultural commodities consumed or transformed 
on the farm itself, as distinguished from the part brought to market. 

It is practically impossible to enumerate and to discuss in abstract all the 
uses to which economic research, in expert hands, can put the results of farm 
accountancy in the study of various agricultural problems. As well one might 
ask one to tell what are the problems which can be solved by the application 
of the infinitesimal calculus in mathematics. Practical research puts a concrete 
;problem before the student, and if he is in command of . a number of instruments 
of research, he uses, the one most suited to his purpose, considering its special 
characteristics and its necessary limitations. 

Farm accountancy data, : either ^ obtained; by the method of sampling or 
resulting from the monographic study of a small group of farms, cannot be used 
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as tlie only source of material in agricultural economic research. Used as 
supplementary material, they enrich the equipment of the student considerably 
by enabling him to gain insight into such aspects of the problems dealt with 
which W'ould not be gleaned from any other sources. 


George Pavlovsky. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF THE RESULTS OF PIG BREEDING 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

The purpose of the following pages is to investigate in the light of farm 
accountancy results, the comparative advantages of different regions of the 
world in the matter of pig and pig-meat production. 

The period covered is sufficiently long to allow some very important com¬ 
parisons to be drawn, as the farm accountancy results possessed by the Institute 
cover the majority of the European countries for 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 
1931. The Institute also expects shortly to receive farm accountancy data for 
the United States of America. It is impossible to have more recent returns 
than these. The Farm Accountancy Offices themselves require from one to tw^o 
years, according to circumstances, for working out their' statistics based on 
farm accountancy returns, while the Institute, for its own part, needs at least 
a year for preparing its own ta,bles. As accountancy results for more recent 
years come to hand, they will be used so as to increase the value of the present 
study. 

It is proposed to omit all such farm groups as are not truly typical of the 
region from which they are derived, and to utilise in this study the statistical 
method, which gives excellent results whenever the conditions which have given 
rise to the phenomena considered are not completely known. When the farm 
groupings are sufficiently homogeneous, the results of farm accountancy bring 
out clearly the influence of geographical situation, altitude and climate; of the 
distribution of the crops; of the predominance of. a particular branch of produc¬ 
tion; of the dimensions of the farms, etc. With the aid of information, obtained 
from other sources, such as the import and export trade, prices, etc., an en¬ 
deavour will be made to state what has been the position of. pig fattening 
in different countries and in different regions over a certain number of years. 

In the first place, Table I represents an attempt at a general grouping of 
the countries, which export pigs and pig-meat. . Two countries, Denmark and 
Poland, figure at the head of the list; both are large importers of young pigs, 
which they fatten and then export, either as grown live pigs or in the form of 
^rk or bacon. iSfext come the Netherlands, Lithuania, Sweden and Estonia. 
In a second group will be found Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Finland 
and Norway. The most noteworthy of the importing countries are Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. The first imports largely for provisioning the City of Vienna, 



TABi;ie L — Imports and Exports of pigs and pig-meat in the principal European countries. 
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and the second for supplying the requirements of its large cities and industrial 
centres. Both Switzerland and Sweden are importers on a small scale. Finland 
in 1931 began an export trade in pork and bacon. German}^ has been separately 
grouped, as in 1927 and 1929 it imported pigs and pig-meat, whereas in 1928, 1930 
and 1931 it exported pigs in constantly increasing numbers while maintaining 
at the same level its pig-meat imports. The last group includes lyatvia, which 
after being an importer of pigs up to 1930, began in 1931 to export pigs on a 
considerable scale. Except in 1929, Eatvia was a pig-meat exporting country. 
In 1928 the harvests were poor, the numbers of pigs diminished in 1929 and 
the country was compelled to import pig-meat for home consumption. 

There are therefore three groups of countries to be considered: the first 
devotes its attention to pig fattening with the object of finding markets for the 
product in other countries, the second imports pigs or pig-meat for home con¬ 
sumption, while the third is not concerned either wdth the export or import 
trade in pigs. 

The purpose of the production has no clearly marked influence on the 
number of the pigs, except in Denmark, where the total is twice as high as 
that in the two other countries, Germany and the Netherlands, which show 
the highest proportion of pigs per each 100 hectares of land under cultivation. 
The total number of pigs is very high in Germany, a country which is highly 
industrialised and possesses great urban centres. In Switzerland and in Austria 
the number is only half as great as in Germany and in the Netherlands. A 
further marked reduction, but in the same proportion, is to be noted in 
Eithuania, Poland, Sweden and Norw^ay and the lowest level (10-15 pigs per 
100 hectares) is reached in Estonia, Eatvia and Finland. It should be added 
that, with the exception of Norway, all the countries for which information 
has been received b}" the Institute, show an increase in the number of pigs in 
a higher or less degree during 1931, and this increase may undoubtedly be at¬ 
tributed to the heavy fall in prices, which has induced the breeder to attempt 
to make good his losses thus caused by, increasing his production. 

The influence of the price fall is clearly seen in the second part of Table 
II, which refers to the gross return from pigs per 100 hectares of cultivated 
area. These gross returns are highest for Denmark, Austria and Switzerland, 
where also the prices of pig-meat are at a similar high level. Denmark stands 
considerably ahead of Austria and Switzerland, as the high number of the pigs 
it possesses gives it a great advantage over the two other countries named. 
Norway will be found to rank fourth in the scale as, though the price level for 
pig-meat is as high as in the other three countries, it has a smaller number 
of pigs. The other countries take a relatively inferior place according as the 
number of pigs is smaller or the prices lower. 

In 1931 the gross return from pig breeding is reduced in almost all the coun¬ 
tries, in proportions more or less .striking when compared with the gross returns 
-for the previous years; for Denmark, Poland, Estonia, Finland, Eatvia and Ger¬ 
many the rate of reduction is as high as 50 %. The return is maintained at 
the same level as in previous years in Eithuania and at the same level as in 
1927 in Sweden and Austria. Here the question of prices is the leading factor 



TabxM* II. — Number of pigs per xoo ha, of the cultivated area in the principal European countries where pigs are fattened. 
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and it is not proposed to go into further details, as the subject will be treated 
more fully in another part of this article. 

It may also be remarked that, with the sole exceptions of Austria and Swit¬ 
zerland, the gross return from pigs was at its highest in 1929, and further 
reference will be made to this point later. 

Now that the influence of markets (both import and export) and also of 
prices on the gross returns from pig fattening has been exemplified, it is pro¬ 
posed to take the year 1929, the most prosperous for the pig fattener, as a 
point of departure for the consideration of the influence exercised by regional 
geographical position, farming methods and the relative size of the farm on 
pig breeding. Taking the total given by the gross return from stock farming 
and the gross return from crop growing as equivalent to 100, it will be seen what 
is for each region, for each system of farming and for each dimensional class 
of farm, the relative importance of the gross return from pig farming. 

The method of farm organisation is a veiy important factor in the final 
result of pig-fattening. 

In its main features this organisation is almost the same everywhere; on farms 
which chiefly depend on their profits from stock, Hve-stock products represent 
about 80 % of the total, except naturally on the great farms in Germany, 
where the percentage falls to 55 %. On farms which are mainly engaged in 
crop production, live-stock products are equivalent to 30-60 % only of the total. 

If it is desired to go further into detail, every branch of production would 
require to be treated separatelj^ and the different types of farming in each of 
the countries here considered would have to be reviewed. In the first place 
the farms which in the main depend on live-stock products tnay be cited. 

Denmark occupies a special position. It can show the highest percentages 
of gross returns from pig breeding, which is almost half of the total gross return 
for the small farms. As the area of the farm increases, the percentages for gross 
return from pig breeding and from the raising of other kinds of stock diminishes, 
though on the other hand the importance of crop production is increased. 
Dairy products on the other hand remain stationary. 

Passing now to the Netherlands, in Overijssel it is found that the gross 
return from pig-farming is only half as high as in Denmark. Pig breeding comes 
below milk production and cattle raising. Crop production is of very little 
account, except in districts with sandy and peaty soils. 

In Norway, there is again to be noted a reduction in the value of the 
gross return from pig breeding as compared with that in Denmark, The gross 
returns from milk production and cattle raising have the same relation to the 
total gross return as in the Netherlands. 

In this country crops occupy a larger place than in the two others and, 
they appear to be most flourishing in Oestlandet. 

In Sweden the geographical situation of the farm has a very marked effect 
on farming methods. In Upper Norrland, for example, the gross return from 
pig raising does not exceed 10 % of the total gross return, in Tower Norrland 
the percentage varies between 14 and 16 %, while in the Centre it rises to 26 % 
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Table III. — Position in ig2g-30 of pig farming as compared 
with the other branches of production. 


Gross return in percentage of total 


Cotmtry or region 

pig- 

milk 

other 

animal 

crop 



and dairj- 

produc¬ 

produc¬ 

Total 


farming 

products 

live stock 

tion 

tion 



I. — Farms mainly engaged in live stock production. 


Denmark: — 

(less than lo ha). 

(lo- 20 ha). 

(20- 30 ha). 

(30- 50 ha). 

(50-100 ha). 

(more than 100 ha). 

Netherlands:— 

(Overijssel) pasturage districts . . . 

(Overijssel, IJsselstreek). 

(Overijssel, sandy districts) .... 
(Overijssel), districts sandy and peaty 
(mixed). 

Norway:— 

Oestiandet. 

Trondelag. 

Sdrlandet. 

Vestlandet.’. 

Sweden:— 

1 (less than 10 ha) .... 

(10- 25 ha). 

(25- 50 ha). 

(50-100 ha). 

(more than 100 ha) . . . 

Finland:— 

(peasant farms) . .. 

(large farms). 

Estonia. 

Austria:— 

(alpine farms).. 

(dairy farms without alpland) . . . 

(dairy farms with, alpland). 

(mixed farms with alpland) .... 
(mixed farms without alpland) . . . 

Switzerland:— 

(cattle raising farms) . .. 

(alpland farms) .. 

_ (farms exclusively grass). 

(farms growing mixed forage crops) 
(dairy farms) ‘ . 

(mixed), . . /.* . . . 


41.10 

38.66 

16.96 

96.72 

3.28 

100 — 

41.88 

38.79 

'13.76 

94-43 

5.57 

100 — 

41 -37 

37-68 

14.36 

93-41 

6.59 

100 — 

40.87 

39-23 

13.77 

93-87 

6.13 

100 — 

38.47 

37-79 

12.12 

88.39 

II.61 

100 — 

24.51 

38.34 

8.49 

71-34 

28.66 

100 — 

20.30 

50.59 

25.85 

96.74 

3.26 

100 — 

20.45 

32-- 

39.04 

91.49 

8.51 

100 — 

27.10 

41.20 

29.17 

97-47 

2.53 

100 — 

26.23 

32.25 

29.86 

88.34 

11.66 

100 — 

14-39 

43.20 

20.21 

77.80 

22.20 

ICO — 

12.96 

41.24 

26.88 

81.02 

18.98 

100 — 

13.24 

39.20 

30.62 

83-15 

16.85 

100 — 

12.04 

34.01 

37-58 

83-63 

16.37 

100 — 

9.69 

54.07 

25.93 

89.69 

10.31 

100 — 

10.10 

58.4S 

20.08 

88.66 

11.34 

100 — 

10.58 

48.70 

25.14 

90.42 

9-58 

100 — 

14.24 

49.85 

21.96 

86.05 

13-95 

100 — 

19.27 

38.76 

30.97 

89 — 

II — 

100 — 

25-54 

38.07 

24.10 

87.81 

12.29 

100 — 

15-49 

49I61 

17.57 

82.67 

17-33 

100 — 

9.43 

57.41 

14.02 

80.86 

16.14 

100 — 

5-5O 

47.06 

20.59 

73.21 

26.97 

loo - 

10.74 

5213 

16.97 

79.84 

20.16 

100 — 

8.42 

57-02 

12.22 

77.66 

22.34; 

100 — 

19*34 

38.47 

17,23 

75*03 

24-97 

100 — 

II.21 

45.68 

31.52 

88.41 

11.59 

100 — 

13*32 

39.38 

36.05 

88.75 

11,25 

100 — 

14.56 

38.48 

34-55 

88.59 

II.41 

100 — 

15*91 

37-65 

29.48 

83.04 

16.96 

100 — 

26.27 

25-05 

27*34 

78.66 

21.34 

too — 

7.81 

28.94 

57*44 

94.19 

5.81 

100 — 

8.81 

, 35-94 

52.09 

96.84 

3.16 

100 — 

6.19 

48.96 

30.76 

85.91 

14.P9 

100 — 

15.97 

40,01 

23.S8 , 

79-86 

20,14 

100 —’ 

10.25 

49-83 

21.85 

81.94 

18.06 

100 — 

10.20 

.33-04 

28,92 

72.16 

27.S4 

100 — 

































Tabi,k III (continued). 


Gross return in percentage of total 


Country or region 

pig- 

farming 

milk 

and dairy 
products 

other 

live stock 

animal 

produc¬ 

tion 

crop 

produc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Germany: 

Farms raising cattle:— 

North-west. 

27.89 

19.55 

45-So 

93-24 

6.76 

100 — 

Grassland and posture:— ; 

Bavaria ... 5- 20 ha. . . . 

lo.oS 

54.62 

28.29 

02.99 

7.01 

100 — 


5- 20 ha. . . . 

25.71 

21.33 

29.57 

76.61 

23.39 

100 — 

West and South 

20-100 ha. . . . 

21.66 

23.33 

25.01 

70 — 

30 — 

100 — 

( 

more than 100 ha. 

13.86 

29.95 

14.86 

58.67 

4t.33 

100 — 


5- 50 ha. . . . 

20.41 

27.09 

27.50 

75 

25 — 

100 — 

Fast. 

50-200 ha. . . . 

15.21 

29.13 

21.74 

66.0S 

33.92 

160 — 


more than 20 ha . 

13-51 

19.83 

20.68 

54.02 

^5.98 

ipo — 


2. — Farms MAija^Y engaged in crop production. 


Germary:— 







Farms growing cereals;— 







C 5- 20 ha. . . . 

20.56 

21.76 

21.90 

64.40 

35-6 o 

100 — 

West and South < 20-100 ha. . . . 

17.46 

24.02 

15.07 

56.55 

43-45 

100 — 

( more than 100 ha. 

12.07 

19-43 

10.42 

41.92 

58.0S 

TOO —' 

L 5- 50 ha. . . . 

18.88 

14.47 

21.69 

55.04 

44.96 

100- 

East.^ 50-200 ha. . . . 

10.67 

19.20 

13-21 

43.08 

56.92 

TOO - 

/ more than 200 ha. 

1 8.96 

13-59 

I2.4X 

34.96 

65.04 

100 — 

Farms growing sugar beet:— 







( 5- 20 ha. . . . 

7.10 

21.48 

11.45 

40.03 

59.97 

xoo- 

West and South < 20-100 ha. ... 

9-95 

20.87 

11.07 

41-89 

58.11 

TOO — 

( more than 100 ha. 

6.02 

13,74 

8.32 

28.08 

71.92 

100- 

( 5- 50 ha. . . . 

13-73 

19.86 

i 5-'58 

^9.17 

50-83 

100 - 

East.< 50-200 ha. . . . 

7.16 

17.20 

8.86 

33.22 

66.78 

TOO —; 

( more than 200 ha. 

. 5.80 

12.35 

10.62 

28.77 

7i.23 

100 — 

Austria; farms gro\virg cereals .... 

24.16 

24-53 

19.20 

67.89 

32.11 

100- 

Sweden:— 







( 25- 50 ha. . . . 

20.28 

28.11 

12.61 

61 — 

39—* 

100 T- 

South . . . . < 50-100 ha. . . . 

25.27 

33-(>2 

8.88 

67.77 

32.:>3 

100- 

( more than 100 ha. 

11.42 

38.57 

13.15 

63-14 

36.86 

100 - 

Netherlands: — 


1 





Overijssel, marshy districts ... 

1.70 

3-I5 

7.68 

12.53 

87-47 

100- 

Eithhania. 

20.59 

23.07 

12.42 

56.08 

43.92 

100- 

Poland:— 







South. 

16.26 

25.23 

2S.86 

68.35 

31.65 

100- 

East... 

20.96 

23*10 

19.89 

63.95 

36.05 

100- 

Centre . ... 

20.41 

20.21 

20.21 

60.83 

39-17 

XOO — 

West . 

23.13 

23— 1 

22.12 

68,25 

31,75 

100 
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for farms of 10-25 hectares. As already mentioned in the case of Denmark 
the value of the gross return from pig-raising is reduced in proportion as the 
area of the farm increases and crop production grows in favour. 

Passing from Sweden to Finland the situation remains the same. In Fin¬ 
land, there is no marked difference between peasant holdings and the large farm 
enterprises as regards farm organisation. The area under forest occupies up 
to 85 % of the total area of the farm, so that the difference between the cul¬ 
tivated area of the large and of the peasant farms is less marked than in other 
countries. 

Taking the Balkan and Scandinavian countries together, Sweden and Fin¬ 
land derive the greatest profit from milk and dairy products as such, and the 
gross return from dairy products is as high as 57-58 per cent of the total gross 
return. In Tower Norrland and Central Sweden, where the area of the farms 
is either less than 10 or from 10-25 hectares, this percentage falls to 38 per cent 
as more use is madeof dairy waste products in pig-fattening. The characteristics 
of the farms in these districts resemble closely those of the farms in Norway 
and Estonia. 

In Austria, a country situated in the centre of Europe, it will be observed 
in passing from the alpine to the dairy and mixed farms that the importance of 
pig fattening and crop production shows a constant increase and that of milk 
production a constant decrease, as regards gross returns, while that of stock 
raising is unchanged. This fact signifies that, in the Alps, cheese-making has 
a higher importance than pig fattening with dairy waste products, while on the 
dairy farms these waste products are of much greater value. The organisation 
of the farms however remains the same, whether they possess alpland pastures 
or not. On the mixed farms, with alplands the importance of cheese making 
as a mode of using milk residues is greater than on the mixed farms without 
alpland, where pigs are more largely in request for utilising these residues. 
On the alplands the pigs pass a large part of the day in the open and browse 
on the grass left by the cattle. 

In the Alps of Switzerland, stock raising is more in favour and pig fattening 
and also crop growing are relatively unimportant. Farms solely used for 
gra?:ing are by preference devoted to milk production as such, and the milk 
residues, as in the two previous farm groups, are fed mainly to young stock. 
On the pther hand, on the farms which grow mixed fodder crops, pigs are largely 
used for the consumption of by-products: 16 per cent, of the total gross return 
is attributable to pig fattening, while for the farm groups previously mentioned, 
the gross return from pig fattening amounts to 6-8 per cent, of the total only. 
It should be added that on the farms growing mixed fodder crops, pigs are 
fattened for the purpose of utilising to a certain degree the by-products of 
cereal growing and of hoed crops; the gross return from crop growing on these 
farms is a fifth part of the total gross return. The same is the case for mixed 
and dairy farms; young cattle and pigs share the waste products of the dairies 
and of the crops. It has been seen that on the alpine farms solely given over 
to grass and on those which are mainly used for raising cattle, calves are the 
chief consumers of the farm by-products. 
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In Germany the cattle raising farms of the North West and the grass and 
pasture farms of Bavaria are ver}’^ little concerned with crop growing. On the 
first named the use of milk as such and of dairy products is of very slight import¬ 
ance and milk is fed first to the calves and then to the pigs. In Bavaria 
the farmer makes his income from the sale of milk and dair^’' products and stock 
raising is twice as important as pig fattening. In the West, South and East 
crops have value in proportion as the size of the farm increases as in all the other 
countries; on the large farms with over 100 hectares in the West and on those 
with over 200 hectares in the East, the gross return from stock raising is only 
half the total. The importance of pig fattening diminishes with the size of the 
farm and this is also true for stock raising, while crop production increases quite 
independently of stock breeding. 

To sum up, it may be said that:— 

[a) The production of milk and dairy products forms the basic factor 
on which the peasant farms in a great number of the European countries depend; 
the waste products of the dairy are fed sometimes chiefly to calves, sometimes 
to pigs, sometimes again both to pigs and to calves; for the rest the peasant farmer 
endeavours to make his main profit by the sale of milk and dairy products; 

[h) As the size of the farm increases, the value of live-stock products 
is diminished in favour of crop production and farming becomes a more complex 
affair; 

(c) In almost all the countries here considered, viz., the Netherlands, 
(Overijssel), Norway, Sweden, Finland, Estonia, Austria, Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many, the organisation of the farms, which are chiefly occupied in stock raising 
is generally similar, Denmark however stands in a class apart, as in this country 
the farmer makes his living out of milk and pigs almost exclusively. 

The second group contains farms in which crop growing is the main interest. 
Here have also been included certain groups of farms in the South of Sweden, 
in Lithuania and Poland, where crops are an important but not the dominant 
factor in the gross returns. This has been done in order to differentiate the 
farms in Sweden and Austria, which grow" cereals and sugar beet, from those 
w’hich depend almost exclusively on profits on live stock. The farms in Lith¬ 
uania and Poland are also used on a large scale for growing wheat and hoed 
crops and they also rightly figure here. 

The farms in Germany which grow" cereal crops obtain a gross return from 
pigs, expressed as a percentage of the total, less than that of the farms which 
are chiefly occupied with livestock production. Again, in proportion [to the 
total gross return, the return from pig-fattening is of less account in the 
farms in Germany which grow" sugar beet; where live stock is the chief 
interest, the reduction in the percentage for milk production is less marked, 
in fact it is very little changed. Sugar beet waste is fed to ■ sheep in Ger¬ 
many, where the total head is comparatively high, in those regions where 
sugar beet is grown. 

In Austria and in Sweden stock raising is of less importance for the farms 
which grow cereal or sugar beet crops than for those which are more particularly 
concerned with live stock products. A corresponding reduction in the percent- 



ages for milk production is to be noted when the gross return percentage from 
pig fattening is relatively high. 

In Overijssel, on farms which are mainly occupied with live stock products, 
90-97 per cent, of the gross return is derived from animal husbandry; farms 
which grow cereal and hoed crops on the other hand obtain 87 per cent, of 
their gross return from this source and pig-breeding is in practice an inconsider¬ 
able item. In Lithuania and in Poland farm management is similarly organised 
A third of the gross return is provided by the crops, a fifth by pig fattening, a 
second fifth by dairy farming and almost another fifth by stock breeding. 

It may be , stated that in Europe the methods used for turning to account 
the resources of the soil are almost identical for all countries; according to the 
region and its prevailing natural conditions, the peasant inclines either to stock 
or to crop farming though not to single product farming. There are certain 
regions and countries where crops for industrial uses (e. g., the fen lands of 
Overijssel), milk production and pig fattening (e. g., Denmark) occupy practically 
che sole attention of the farmer, but there again live stock or certain crops used 
for the requirements of the farm are also to be found. Speaking in general 
terms, the European farm is complex in character. It possesses large stock 
giving regular returns and stock for breeding, pigs, poultry, etc., a system of crop 
rotation, supplying products used by the animals which serve the purposes of the 
farm or are sent to market. It is, in fact, the offspring of the patriarchal agriculture 
of former days. It is quite true that the peasant no longer endeavours, as 
in the past, to provide mainly from the land which he possesses for all the 
requirements of his family; agriculture has been industrialised more or less 
rapidly according to the particular country, but it has not changed its original 
character. It has employed the means which modern science has put at its 
service in order to increase yields and certain yields in preference to others, 
but it has always sought to obtain from every kind of resource it possesses the 
highest total return. Even though it may be impossible, economically speaking, 
to draw a clear distinction between the results given by the various branches 
of a farm undertaking, it is in any case possible to see how far, for example, 
in given conditions of production, pig fattening is successful, and highly important 
confirmation can be obtained by following the success or otherwise of pig farming 
over a certain sequence of years. An endeavour is being made to obtain inform¬ 
ation on the subject of pig-fattening in the United States in those regions 
where maize is cultivated solely as a feed for pigs, and it will then be possible 
to see whether, in regard to pig fattening, the results obtained in America are 
better than those for Europe and, at the same time, whether a completely in¬ 
dustrialised form of agriculture is more profitable than another. 

It is therefore intended to take up, within the sphere of farm economy 
which properly pertains to the Institute, a thorough study of the conditions in 
which pig fattening is carried out in all those countries which supply information 
on the economic results of pig fattening, adequate for the purpose in view. 

Jos, DKSIiARZES. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND THE CRISIS IN POLAND 

Part 2 {*) 


§ 3. — Poi^ICY FOR COMBATTING THE CRISIS IN POEAND. 

The problem of the agricultural crisis in Poland may be regarded as that of 
raising prices of agricultural products or rather as the problem of adjustment of 
costs of agricultural production to the level of agricultural prices. In Polish 
policy the price decline, resulting from the situation of the world agricultural 
market, has been adopted as a basis of operations. In other words the price decline 
is accepted as an irrevocable fact, at least for a period of considerable duration. 
Ver^’^ naturally therefore the principal instrument for combatting the agricultural 
crisis has had to assume the form of adjustment of prices of manufactured goods, 
of indebtedness, of fiscal charges, of wages and other factors in the costs of agri¬ 
cultural production, to a price level of agricultural products comparable to that 
of the world market. The object of the national policy has, in fact, been an adjust¬ 
ment of the price level on the internal market of Poland to the conditions brought 
about by the present crisis, while however modifying certain effects of the fall in 
prices, especially in the sphere of finance. A policy of deflation has been adopted 
and the object of endeavour since 1930 has been to find a way of ensuring adjust¬ 
ment of prices to the world level without affecting internal capitalisation, which 
is regarded as the basic element in all lasting economic reconstruction of the coun¬ 
try. Since the very rapid fall of agricultural prices has been accompanied by a 
much more gradual fall in prices of raw materials and manufactured goods, the 
object of the national policy has been to reconcile these two levels, and to adjust 
the other factors of production costs, such as fiscal charges, railway rates and 
workers' wages. Apart indeed from such adjustment of price levels no lasting 
equilibrium would have been attainable, and the economic expansion of the 
country in respect of exports would have been attended by immense difficulties. 
None the less it will be readily intelligible that a policy directed towards such 
adjustment, while at the same time firmly resolved on losing nothing of the 
results of internal capitalisation, must inevitably encounter serious difficulties 
and opposition. The way chosen however seemed to be the only one likely to 
leave the country, after accomplishment, in a position of economic equilibrium 
and permanent well-being. 

Three methods have been followed by Polish policy with the object of 
attaining the desired result: that of maintaining a level of agricultural prices, 
such as, in the given conditions, appeared to be the minimum necessary for 


The first part of this article appeared m the Bulletin of April 1935 (No. 4, pp. 150-161), 
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preserving the country from a general failure of farms; that of adjusting costs 
of agricultural production to the level of the prices of agricultural products, 
and that of remedying the financial situation in which the farmers had found 
themselves at the beginning of the crisis, as the consequence of the process of 
intensification of production, their short term indebtedness and the very rapid 
fall of agricultural prices. 


A. Meamres Taken in regard to Agyicnltural Prices, 

As the object of the Polish polic5^ was to adjust the equilibrium of the national 
economy to the level of the world agricultural prices, the problem presented itself 
of modifying as far as possible the results of a not too far reaching deflation. A 
general statement has already been given of the causes which decided Polish 
economic policy to choose the method of thorough going deflation, and any fur¬ 
ther explanation would seem to be superfluous. ^ 

If, however, the adjustment of the price level on the internal Polish market 
to the level of world prices remained the final object desired, the internal economic 
conditions required a modification of the effects of a too rapid adjustment, espec¬ 
ially so as to avoid endangering the financial structure of the country. Since 
the general farm indebtedness had frozen a large proportion of the financial re¬ 
sources of the country, it was important not to bring about, by a too rapid 
process of deflation, the liquidation of farm indebtedness by the method of sales 
by auction and bankruptcy which would have become universal during the tran¬ 
sition period, before the costs of agricultural production had become adjusted to 
the level of the prices of agricultural products. While lowering the level of pro¬ 
duction costs, it was essential to maintain a reasonable level of agricultural 
prices so as to be able subsequently to direct the whole equilibrium towards a 
lower level. 

The methods selected for preventing the agricultural price level from falling 
below the level regarded as a minimum were those of export premiums and of 
an intervention on the internal market. The function of the former was to 
check the fall of internal prices to the level of world prices, a level which had 
been very,seriously affected by the international dumping. If the average cereal 
prices c.i.f, H'amburg are compared with the Warsaw quotations (Table VI), it 
will be seen that the Warsaw prices are slightly higher than the Hamburg, and 
that the premium had covered with an excess the difference in the transport 
costs from the internal market to the consumer in the country of destination. 
The export premiums have varied in value from one period to another, also 
they have been assigned to a variable number of agricultural products from 
one season to another in accordance with the situation of the internal market. 
I^or the whole period under review here the premiums were granted for rye 
and for bacon, while for wheat, barley, oats and other products they have been 
granted only from time to time, when it has been calculated that the production 
has exceeded the internal demand, and when, as a result, the internal prices 
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skowed a tendency to be affected by those ruling for export. When the national 
production of one or another cereal did not exceed the internal consumption, a 
prohibition or at least a regulation of imports ensured the maintenance of the 
required level of prices. The export premium varied in value from 4 to 6 
zloty per quintal in the course of the period under review. 

The purpose of the interventions on the internal market had not been to 
raise prices, this being too costly a method, but to eliminate the seasonal price 
movements. Owing to the serious financial position of the majority of farms 
the sale of products immediately after the harvest was excessive with the result 
that the seasonal variations of autumn and spring prices were very marked. 
In order to stabilise prices throughout the year an organisation was set up with 
the title of State Establishments of Agricultural Industry and Crop Products 
to which was assigned the capital required for intervention. This organisation 
Was expected to adjust the demand to the seasonal variations in supply and thus 
to stabilise prices. The surplus of purchases are exported at current prices. 
An agreement between private exporters and the Establishments in respect of 
prices however removed the influence which this organisation might have exer¬ 
cised on the level of export prices. Permanent organisations were also expected 
to bring the quantities exported by the Establishments into relation with con¬ 
temporary conditions of the export market. Without having accumulated any 
considerable stocks of cereals the Establishments had been able to effect some 
modification of the seasonal variations in the prices of cereals on the inter¬ 
nal market, which had decidedly influenced the financial situation of the 
farms. 

On the other hand, in order to avoid an abnormal supply in the autumn 
months which would have necessitated disproportionate interventions, credits 
guaranteed by the cereal stocks of the farms were arranged. These credits, 
granted at the lowest possible rate of interest under Polish conditions, ensured 
financial resources to the farms without the necessity of any excessive sale of 
agricultural products immediately after the harvest. The amount of these loans 
varied from year to year as also the terms under which they were granted. 
The sum that could be borrowed corresponded to 60 to 70 per cent, of the value 
of the cereals on which the credit had been secured, and the rate of interest 
was 6 per cent, per annum. The credits were payable in instalments in the 
course of the months from January to June. In this way the intervention of 
the Establishments was greatly facilitated, and the credits and the organisation 
should be considered as fulfilling a similar purpose. 


B. Lowering of Prodiiction Costs, 

As already noted in the course of examination of the conditions of the 
agricultural crisis in Poland, the decline of agricultural prices had been much 
more rapid than that of manufactured goods, wages of farm workers and other 
factors in the costs of agricultural production.. A far reaching consideration 



has been given by the national policy to the adjustment of these various fac¬ 
tors to the level of agricultural prices. The problem has been the subject 
of discussions in the economic press during the last three years, and, more essen¬ 
tially, the objective of several measures taken by the Government. The problem 
itself, which touches nearly all the branches of the economic activity of Poland 
—the adjustment of one factor necessitating the adjustment of a whole series 
of others—had been undoubtedly one of the most difficult of solution. Apart 
from the wages of farm workers, a problem which was of importance only in 
the case of farm holdings of over 20 hectares, and apart from the prices of manu¬ 
factured goods, the costs of agricultural production consist largely not only 
in interest on debts but also in fiscal charges and those imposed by social 
legislation. The process of adjustment necessitated therefore the adjustment 
of all these different factors in the production costs of farming and involved 
certain difficulties which could not be overcome except by lapse of the necessary" 
time. The objective of this adjustment has thus been pursued stage by stage 
by the Polish policy. In the light of our present knowledge it is possible 
to estimate the results obtained, results which are in no way final, but which, 
according to official statements, represent a halfway stage and which, it is 
intended, shall go further. The reduction of State charges and the modifica¬ 
tion of the fiscal system in respect of agriculture will receive the first mention 
in connection with the consideration of the measures taken for setting in order 
the finances of the Polish village. There will follow the discussion of the lower¬ 
ing of the prices of commodities produced under cartel conditions, and the 
lowering of the prices of artificial fertilisers of Polish origin, and finally the reduc¬ 
tion in the wages of farm workers, whether regular or seasonal. 

All these factors have followed more gradually the fall of agricultural 
prices. This is fully intelligible, not merely because the agricultural crisis has 
been more acute than the crisis in the other branches of economic activity, 
but also because the economic structure of agriculture is less complex. A large 
proportion of the costs of agricultural production necessarily present very great 
difficulties in rapid adjustment to a lower level. Their adjustment was the 
more difficult in that the rapidity of the fall of agricultural prices did away 
with the adjustment results obtained. The more rapid was the fall in agricul¬ 
tural prices, the greater became the relative difference between the level of these 
prices and that of production costs. The two items however tended towards 
a common level, although at a differing rate of speed. The stabilisation of prices 
of agricultural products in the course of 1933, a stabilisation which one is jus¬ 
tified in regarding as definitive, had this result, viz., that afterwards every de¬ 
cline in the level of the factors constituting the costs of agricultural production 
becomes also a diminution in the ratio between agricultural costs and prices. 
Table VII shows this very clearly. From 1929 to 1932 the yearly price decline 
of products sold by the farmers averaged 12.8 per cent, of the 1928 level, 
while the price fall of commodities purchased by famuers averaged 4.6 per cent, 
only. In 1933 the price fall in products sold amounted to 6,3 per cent, qf the 
same level, while that of commodities purchased was 8.5 per cent. 
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(C) Improvement of the Financial Situation of the Farms, 

As has already been emphasised in the first part of this article, the farms 
in Poland were heavily indebted in the course of the years 1927 to 1929. This 
indebtedness had been covered partially only by long term credits, while the 
large proportion of the indebtedness was in the form of short term credits. The 
rapid fall of agricultural prices had further increased the real value of the indebt¬ 
edness of the farms expressed in terms of agricultural products, so that the bur¬ 
den of debts became heavier, not merely owing to the decline in profits and the 
difficulties of meeting the short term credits from normal resources, as had been 
done in earlier years, but also because the real value of the indebtedness had in¬ 
creased. A policy which considered as indispensable the maintenance of a price 
level of 40 to 50 per cent, lower than that which existed in the period in which the 
farms had contracted the indebtedness, was naturally compelled to contem¬ 
plate the results of the deflation in the sphere of the solvency of the farms. 

For the end of the year 1932 the Ministry of Finance had established a 
statement of the indebtedness of farms in Poland; this is given below and will 
later be examined more closely; 


Tabi,E IX. — Indebtedness of Farms in Poland on 31 December 1932, 

Millions 
of zloty 


1. Long term credits .. 2,543 

2. Short term credits. 1,724 

3. Taxes and other charges. 354 


Total indebtedness . . . 4,621 


According to estimates made, this indebtedness in 1933—if normal conditions 
of payments had prevailed—^would have involved interest amounting to about 
457,200,000 and amortisation of capital amounting to 249,700,000, or a total 
of 706,900,000 zloty (i). 

A more exact explanation of these figures seems required. Firstly, out of 
the total amount of the long term credits, about 700,000,000 zloty represented 
private mortgage loans for relatively short periods. Also the rate of interest on 


(i) See: Michel Wierus-Kowalsxi, in the “ Roluik Bconomista *’ the organ of the Union of Agri¬ 
cultural Chambers and Organisations of the Polish Republic. 
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this portion of the long term indebtedness had been relatively high, averaging 
12 per cent, per annum. The remainder of the long term indebtedness was divided 
between the agricultural long term credit institutions and the funds administered 
by the State Agricultural Bank, and this remainder was charged with |a rate of 
interest of 7 to 8 per cent, on an average and wuth a rate of amortisation of 2 per 
cent, yearly. The short term credits were divided equally between credits 
granted by banking institutions and credits granted by different branches of eco¬ 
nomic activity, under the form of commercial credits. The periods for which 
these credits had been granted varied from three months to two years. 

In such conditions when the value of Polish agricultural production amounted 
to 4,300,000,000 zloty, the solvency of the farms became a problem of the 
greatest importance. The long term credit granted to agriculture was estimated 
at more than 60 per cent, of the issues on the internal market, while the short 
term credit granted by the banks amounted to a little more than 55 per cent, of 
the total activity of the banks in the sphere of short term credit. In the condi¬ 
tions of the Polish money market, when the results of internal capitalisation had 
been once destroyed by the war and once again by the inflation of 1921 to 1924, 
the insolvency of the farms threatened to destroy for a third time what had 
been gained during more than seven years of economy. 

At the beginning of 1932 the Polish Government decided to inaugurate an 
institution, the object of which was to organise a policy in view of the financial 
recovery of the farms. It was set up in the first place as an arbitration court and 
had been granted certain prerogatives as the case arose. In its present form it 
includes a central bureau, offices in all the administrative areas and all the sub¬ 
prefectures, the competence of the hierarchical grades being well defined. This 
organisation was set up at the time of the first series of laws on agricultural 
finances, especially the laws on the agreements between farms and creditors, 
on the parcelling of the land of indebted farms, on the segregation of mortgages 
and on the lightening of fiscal burdens in respect of farms with arrears payable 
to the Treasury and to various social compulsory institutions. The series of laws, 
which have just been enumerated by the purpose served in each case, came into 
force in the course of the period January to April 1932, and it is to that period 
that should be referred the first efforts of the Polish policy in view of the 
financial conditions of the village. 

The first series of laws related to the problem of the insolvency of farms. 
More precisely, the object of all these laws was to protect farms against the 
pressing demands of creditors which might have led in the given circumstances 
to a liquidation of a large proportion of the farms, the current liabilities of 
which did not exceed even 30 to 40 per cent, of the assets. In the prevailing 
conditions, when the credit restrictions, both on the side' of the banks and on 
that of private creditors, were becoming increasingly marked, the farms were 
faced with the impossibility of any extension of short term debts which hadTallen 
due, and, in view of the absence of floating capital and the heavy fall in profits, 
with the impossibility of meeting their obligations. Under the existing legal 
system, the creditors were empowered to demand a compulsory liquidation, 
which, with the general economic conditions prevailing, would satisfy, in the 
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majority of cases, the demands only of a section of the creditors. The law pre¬ 
scribed in fact that the assets of the farm realised at the time of a forced 
liquidation must be used to meet in turn the claims of the State, farm w^orkers' 
wages, mortgage debts and finally the short term debts, current accounts at the 
banks and indebtedness to private individuals. In the majority of cases the 
capital obtained on forced liquidation was sufficient only to meet the claims 
of creditors with prior right to levy distress and not to pay off short term debts. 
Also, owing to the absence of floating capital on the money market, the cases 
became frequent in which the agricultural long term credit institutions remained 
the owners of the farm, in default of purchasers, and thereby found themselves 
threatened with insolvency as directly engaged in agricultural production. A 
special law which came into force in March 1932 prohibited forced liquidation 
of a farm in the case when such liquidation did not ensure the realisation of 
at least twothirds of its estimated value. This law put an end to a situation 
in which the compulsory liquidation of a farm, with debts not exceeding 30 to 
40 per cent, of the assets, did not cover more than a limited proportion of 
the debts. A further law, enacted at the same time, introduced an individual 
moratorium for farms the indebtedness of which amounted to from 40 to 75 per 
cent, of the estimated value. In this case, the owner had the right to claim 
judicial supervision. The court appointed a trustee who assumed the manage¬ 
ment of the farm, and met, as far as possible, the creditors' claims on the pro¬ 
perty. The court was also empowered to fix the period of the individual 
moratorium, which depended on the development of the financial situation of 
the farm which had obtained the right to a moratorium. By a special law 
it became possible to improve this situation by means of the parcelling out of 
a part of the farm holding, and with the capital so obtained to meet a propor¬ 
tion of the indebtedness. vSpecial credits for this purpose were opened by the 
Agricultural State Bank which administered the Treasury Funds intended for 
the economic reconstruction of agriculture. 

Thus during the first phase of its activity the Polish policy had prohib¬ 
ited by a series of laws the forced liquidation of farms in the cases in which 
they were not in a position to realise a fair proportion of the assets of the 
property, and had moreover introduced a system of individual moratoria. The 
extreme elasticity of this sj^teni made it possible to treat each case differently 
according to the conditions of any particular farm. While protecting the 
farms against undue pressure from the creditors, the laws enacted ensured to 
these latter the pa3mieut of their claims, which was in no way ensured by the 
existing legal system, especially in the case of creditors without prior right to lev3^ 
distress. In this waj’ the first phase of the endeavours to surmount the fin¬ 
ancial difficulties of the village ^sured also to the creditors of the farms the 
full payment of their claims. 

The lightening of the fiscal charges should next be considered. Apart from 
the exemptions granted to farms in respect of taxation arrears, the measures 
taken prohibited in a series of cases the recovery of taxes by compulsory methods. 
Special exemptions were allowed in respect of., cereals intended for sowing, of 
cereals not yet reaped, and of the indispensable farm requisites such as horses, 
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cows, implements, etc. Also these exemptions facilitated the payment of the 
arrears due by diminishing the sum payable, if paid within the prescribed 
periods. 

The first stage of the plans for improvement of the 'financial situation of the 
farms had so to speak exhausted the negative aspect of the problem. A measure 
of financial relief was thereby ensured to the farms by permitting delay in the 
payment of debts; the conditions for carrying on the normal farm activities 
were ensured to farms indebted up to 75 per cent, of their estimated value; and 
to the non-privileged creditor the payment of their claims in full was assured. 
The results of the enactment of the laws dating from the first half of 1932—laws 
relating to debts originally incurred before 15 October 1931—had rendered 
easier the conditions of agricultural production, but at the same time by their 
action a part of the capital invested in agricultural production in the course of 
the years of prosperity had become frozen. The creditors had been assured 
of the payment of the debts due to them, but the period within which the pay¬ 
ment should have taken place, while delayed, had not been in any way defined, 
and in consequence certain difficulties on the market of short terni capital had 
arisen. On the other hand, the financial conditions of the farms were shown 
to be of a homogeneous character in respect of certain problems, a fact which 
suggested the possibility of resolving them on general lines, in place of the indiv¬ 
idual moratoria which had been introduced. The question of amortisation of 
long term credits was one of particular importance. The farms in the condi¬ 
tions of 1932 were, with certain exception, faced with the practical impossibility 
of making in addition to interest payments, also relatively high, payments on 
account of the capital of the long term debt as well as the payment of the short 
term debt. Fresh tasks were imposed upon the Polish policy and these form 
the second stage of the endeavours undertaken. 

With a view to the release of the short term credits frozen on the farms, a 
banking institution was set up, with the function of converting these debts into 
long term liabilities. The necessary capital was supplied by the State banks, and 
the bank began operations in the course of 1933. The categories of debts which 
could be converted were defined in accordance with the nature pf the indebted¬ 
ness and with the financial position of the farm which had been accorded the oppor¬ 
tunity of such a conversion. At the same time, in the course of 1933, a general 
moratorium had been introduced relating to the payment of the capital of the 
mortgage debts of farms and this moratorium was rendered more effective by 
the conversion of short term indebtedness. . In particular the maximum rate of 
interest was limited to 6 per cent., while the rate paid for the long term credits 
granted by the mortgage credit institutions and by the State Agricultural Bank 
was reduced to 4 to 5 per cent. 

Within the scheme for a general moratorium and for the conversion of the 
short term debts into long term liabilities, the individual moratorium was main¬ 
tained as a form of temporary assistance. 

In present conditions it may be assumed that the general character of the 
steps taken to bring about financial relief for Polish agriculture will not be greatly 
modified. The conversion of short term into long term credits will finally bring 
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to an end the dangerous situation created by the indebtedness of Polish agricul¬ 
ture. The measures taken to enable the farmers to meet liabilities contracted 
during the period of relative prosperity, particularly the moratoria granted to 
individuals and the protection of the farms against compulsory and inequitable 
liquidation, have reintroduced normal conditions of farm work. It remains only 
to await the final adjustment of the costs of agricultural production to the prices 
of farm products, in order to consider the problem of the crisis in Polish agri¬ 
culture, in so far as it relates to internal conditions, as resolved. There remains 
the question of the possibility of finding foreign markets for the surplus products; 
this problem which wholly transcends the limits of the possibilities of the national 
policy is quite naturally linked up closely with the world crisis and with the 
development not merely of the economic situation, considered as a phenomenon 
of conjuncture, but also in its aspect as a problem of reconstruction. 

Andre Jalowiecki. 


INSURANCE AGAINST LIVE STOCK LOSSES IN FRANCE 


In 1933 the following Insurance Societies in France were engaged in Live 
Stock Insurance operations:— 

“ L'Avenir Societe d'assurance mutuelle, founded in Paris in 1S75. 

Societe Generale d’Assurances Normandesa mutual insurance com¬ 
pany, established in 1908 at Rouen. 

La Bienfaitrice AgricoleSociete d'assurances mutuelles, established 
in 1920 at Paris. 

Le Bon Laboureur ”, Societe d'assurances mutuelles, established in 1855 
at Dreux (Eure-et-Loire). 

Cultivateurs Reunis a mutual insurance company established in 1897 
at Nantes. 

'' Federation des Agriculteurs Fran9ais ”, a mutual insurance company 
established in 1905 at Paris. 

Federation Nationale Agricole Commerciale et Indlistrielle ”, a joint 
stock insurance Company, founded in 1908 at Paris. 

‘'La Liberale de France”, a mutual insurance company established in 
1914 at Montceau-les-Mines. 

” La Mutuelle Regionale Agricole de Chartres ”, a mutual insurance 
Company established in 1873 at Chartres under the title of: ^^La Garantie 
Mutuelle dllliers”. 

“La Maternelle ”, a mutual insurance company established in 1854 at 

Breux. 

“La Mutuelle Percheronne ”, a mutual insurance company established 
in 1S98 at Nogent-le-Rotrou. 

“ La Nationale ”, a limited liability insurance and re-insurance company 
established in 1920 at Paris. 
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''lya Prevoyantea mutual insurance company established in 1894 at 
Souppe. 

La Providence ”, a limited liability insurance company established in 
1881 at Paris. 

Union Federale de France ”, a mutual insurance company established 
in 1898 at Paris. 

Almelo ”, a limited liability insurance and re-insurance company estab¬ 
lished in 1923 at Paris. 

L’Union Protectrice ”, a mutual insurance company established in 1909 
at Paris. 

L'Assurance Hippique Frangaise ”, a limited liability insurance and re¬ 
insurance company established in 1920 at Paris. 

Societe Alsacienne et Lorraine d’Assurance Mutuelle contre la mortalite 
des Chevaux ”, established in 1919 at Strasburg. 

" La Mutuelle de Poitou ”, a mutual insurance company established in 
igo8 at Poitiers. 

La Reparation ”, a mutual insurance company established in 1912 at 
Bordeaux. 

” Mutuelles de Turf, des Bleveurs et Agriculteurs Frangais ”, a mutual 
insurance Company established in 1921 at Maisons-Lafitte. 

” Le Rhone”, a mutual insurance company established in 1918 at 

Lyons. 

” L'Urbaine et La Seine ”, a limited liability insurance company estab¬ 
lished in 1880 at Paris (i). 

In addition to the companies named in the above list, there is also a large 
number of small mutual agricultural insurance societies, commonly known as 
melinettes, which deal with live stock insurance. On 31 December 1928 there 
were 6,470 societies of this type (2), 

Among the joint stock and mutual insurance companies enumerated, the first 
to undertake live stock insurance business in France was £(2 Societe d'Assurance 
Reoipwqiies, which was founded in 1803 and dissolved in 1838. Next followed 
La Societe des CuUivateurs in 1838, La Caisse Generate des Assurances agricoles m 
iS$6 and L'Etable Charentaine in 1858, These three companies shared the same 
fate as the first mentioned. 

According to a table published in the Argus in 1906, there were in France 12 
insurance companies, which dealt with this class of business, with a total 
issue of some 50,000 policies and a total value of the insured stock amounting to 
85 million francs. The oldest established of these Companies were U Union 


(1) U Argus, an international instnrance publication, of 5 August 1934 - Annuaire des sodet^s 
d'assurance op^ant en trance, 1934, offices of La Semame. 

(2) Ministry of Agriculture: Report to tlxe President of the French Republic on the work of Agricul¬ 

tural, Mutual Insurance Companies in 1928 - Annales de la Mutualite et de la Cooperation agricole 
January 1932, p. 33 - * . , 
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Beaiiceronne at Pithiviers and La Maternelle at Dreux both founded in i 854 > 
while the two most important were UAvenir and La Mutuelle dLUiers (i). 

Both the limited liability insurance companies and the mutual soci¬ 
eties are governed as regards their constitution and operations by the highly 
important official regulation of 8 March 1928, which abrogated and took the 
place of the regulation of 22 January 1868, adopted when bringing into effect 
article 66 of the Law on Companies of 24 July 1867 (2)* Decree of 1922, 
which, together with the regulation of 1868, constitutes the common charter of 
the insurance companies, contains certain provisions in the articles of association, 
which are common to the limited liability and also to the mutual companies, 
together with the special rules applicable to the respective t3rpes of company. 

The Decree of 8 March 1922 not only prescribed rules to be followed as regards 
the actual constitution of the companies, but also made the regularity of such 
constitution dependent on the due observance of certain prescriptions, having 
special reference to their relations with third parties. Most of these prescriptions 
w^ere repeated and reaffirmed in the highly important Law of 13 July on the 
Insurance Contract. 

The limited liability and the mutual insurance companies are both alike 
required to include in their articles of association and in the general conditions 
of the policies they issue a certain number of provisions which are regarded in 
the Decree of 8 March 1922 and in the Law of 13 July 1930 as fundamental. 

The Decree of 8 March 1922 inter alia lays down similar conditions for both 
classes of compan}^ in connection with their responsibilities in the matter of the 
inventory and balance sheets, which must be provided each year for the Ministry 
of Labour under the heading of commissions excompUes and also of the. ini¬ 
tial expenditure incurred for establishment and equipment charges, of the consti¬ 
tution of a reserve fund and of the investment of their funds. 

ks regards special provisions for each type of company, limited liability 
companies as Well as the limited partnership share companies (unlimited liability 
companies or limited partnership companies as also private individuals are not 
allowed to transact insurance business) are subject to the terms of the Law 
of 24 July 1867 and of the later laws, whereby it was modified and 
supplemented. 

Apart however from the general legislative provisions relating to limitfed 
liability companies, there are also special provisions having reference to com¬ 
panies which deal with insurance business, which are contained in the Decree of 
8 March 1922. For example, limited liability companies are required to have a 
capital of not less than a million francs; at the same time such companies are 
bound to deduct each year at least 20 per cent, from their net profits to build 


(1) J^hruch: Viehversicherung m Frankreich: Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte VersicHertmgswisseii^ 
schaft, 1909, p. 587. 

(2) SumEN: Traits tk^rique et pratique des assurances terrestres et de la r^surauce, Paris, 1931, 

p. 87 et seq* . . 
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tip a reserve fund. The decree however makes such deduction optional when 
the reserve fund amounts to a fifth of the capital, and so on. 

The mutual insurance companies are also subject to special regulations relat¬ 
ing to their constitution, their objects, administration, the assumption of engage¬ 
ments, their officers, the rules as regards the declaration, assessment and pay¬ 
ment of claims, reinsurance and the publication of their proceedings. The I^aw 
of 8 March 1922 prescribed that their articles of association should lay down the 
maximum annual contribution for which each member is liable, to meet the pay¬ 
ment of claims. These articles may require each member to pay in advance some 
part of the annual contribution. The amount of this payment, of which the 
maximum is fixed by the articles, shall be determined each year by the General 
Meeting. Under the terms of the law, the articles also prescribe the maximum 
amount of the annual contribution which may be required from each member 
for expenses of management. Hence the case may arise where the claims trans¬ 
cend the maximum laid down. The decree of 1922 therefore allows the company 
an option, as distinct from an obligation, to establish a supplementary reserve 
fund from the excess assets, so as to make good the insufficiency of the annual 
contributions to meet losses. Any deductions made for this purpose shall not 
exceed 50 per cent, of this fund in any one financial year. If, however, in spite 
of these precautions, at the time wffien the accounts of the financial year are set¬ 
tled, the maximum amoiint of the subscriptions and the 50 per cent, of the sup¬ 
plementary reserve fund prove insufficient, the 1922 law prescribes that the 
indemnity payable to each person entitled to receive it shall be reduced by 
proportional hundreths. 

. A law dated 15 February 1917 contains important provisions regarding the 
control of reinsurance operations subscribed or effected in France or Algeria. 

The mutual agricultural insurance societies are governed; [a) by the Law of 4 
July 1900, whereby these institutions are exempted from the conditions pre¬ 
scribed by the Law of 24 July 1867 for companies and by the Decrees of 22 
January 1868 and of 8 March 1922 on insurance societies; (&) by the Law of 21 
March 1884 on Vocational Unions and by the Law of 12 March 1920, except in so 
far as any provisions of this law are incompatible with the working conditions a 
mutual insurance society; {c) by the Decree of 2 August 1923, as amended by 
the Decrees of 26 January 1930 and of 8 September 1933, having reference to 
the constitution and working of mutual agricultural insurance societies which 
make appeal for State subventions (i); (d) by the Law of 13 July 1930 referring 
to the contract of insurance so far as its provisions are not incompatible with the 
special rules affecting these societies (2). 

The bodies may be local insurance societies in the usual sense or reinsurance 
societies of the first or second degree. A separate institution should be estab¬ 
lished for each class of risk. In the same commune one local society only for, each 


[1) Files of the Mutualiste agficole. Pms, October 1933, pp. 319 and 619 , et sqq. 
(s) SUMJEN: op. cit., p. 13X, . , . . " “ 
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class of risk is allowed to benefit from tlie State subventions. Where there are two 
mutual institutions in the same place, the one of which the articles of association 
were first lodged at the Mairie is given the preference, provided that its 
operations are properly conducted in accordance with the terms of the legislation 
in force. 

The 1923 and the other amending decrees specify the institutions with which 
the surplus funds of the insurance and reinsurance societies should be invested 
and also the nature of the securities for the investment of their reserves. These 
decrees also define the terms and limits within which these societies may grant 
loans and underwTite the share capital of agricultural co-operative societies and 
of societies of general agricultural interest. 

The Decree of 26 January 1930 prescribes the minimum limit of the annual 
contributions to be laid down in the society's articles:— 

[a) for societies undertaking to make good at least 75 per cent, of the 
gross loss: 1.50 per cent, of the value of the stock in the case of societies which 
insure cattle only; 2 per cent, for societies insuring horses only; 1.75 per cent, 
for societies insuring both cattle and horses; 

{h) for societies granting indemnities at a rate of less than 75 per cent.^ 
of the gross loss: i per cent., 1.50 per cent, and 1.25 per cent, respectively, 
following the above classification; 

(c) societies insuring pigs pay at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The indemnities payable are fixed by the articles but may not be at a rate 
of over 80 or less than 50 per cent, of the net loss. By net loss is understood the 
value of the animal lost as fixed by an expert valuer, after deducting the value 
of any part of the meat and carcase that can be utilised. The indemnity may 
also be reckoned on the value of the gross loss: in this case the meat and carcase 
remain the property of the society, which will dispose of them to best advantage 
in the common interest. 

The live stock reinsurance societies can cover only such local societies as 
are constituted and operating in accordance with the provisions of the Decree of ^ 
1923 and of the later amending decrees; otherwise they will be ineligible for the 
State subventions. 

The articles of association of the reinsurance societies must inter alia define 
the boundaries of the area in which they may carry out their operations and the 
conditions in which they participate in the losses of the affiliated local societies* 

The reinsurance societies may either contribute towards all the losses sustain¬ 
ed by the affiliated societies at a rate corresponding to the share paid by each 
society on the basis of the rate of contribution covered or else reserve their pay¬ 
ments for the societies which have had to pay claims for a sum which exceeds a 
certain fixed rate. In the latter event, the articles of the reinsurance society 
' must make provision for an adequate increase in the contributions paid to the 
local societies or for the raising of the point'at which recourse may be had to 
reinsurance, or for an increase in the premium rate, whenever the local society 
has in three, successive years had recourse to the reinsurance service., , 

The contributions of the local societies shall be not less than 5 per cent* of the 
annual insurance premiums. ’ The articles of association of the reinsurance society 
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shall also fix the minimum period of affiliation for local societies at not less than 
5 years. 

Ivocal mutual insurance societies may obtain State subventions, provided 
that they conform to the provisions of the I^aw of 4 July 1900 and of the Decree 
of 2 August 1923. 

These subventions are of two kinds: (a) initial establishment subventions, 
allowed to societies which are in process of formation, in order to enable them to 
meet their expenditure on organisation and to establish their first reserve fund; 
( 5 ) subventions to meet losses, granted to societies in active working, which 
have sufiered abnormal losses during previous financial years; these subventions 
are allowed for the purpose of reconstituting their reserve funds. 

The amount of the initial establishment grants is determined in relation to 
the size of the membership and the value of the stock insured. Application must 
be made within two years after the constitution of the Society and cannot be 
repeated. 

The grants to meet losses are determined after taking into account the number 
of members, the value of the insured stock, the extent of the losses incurred, the 
position of the reserve fund, the rate of contributions and a grading mark given 
to each society in consideration of the relatively satisfactory character of its 
methods of working and administration. 

The amount of the two kinds of subvention is fixed each year in accordance 
with the statement of accounts for the previous financial year and with scales 
fixed by the Minister of Agriculture, after consultation with the allocation Com¬ 
mission instituted by the Decree of 16 March 1920. 

After the receipt of State subventions, these societies are subject to the 
inspection of such institutions, as are indicated in the Decree of 19 July 1919. 
They are also brought under the supervision of the general Inspectorate of the 
Finance Department. 

The mutual reinsurance societies, if working in accordance with the terms 
of the law of 1900 and of.1923, may also obtain State subventions: (a) the “initial 
establishment'' grant for the same purposes as in the case of the societies, men¬ 
tioned above (&) a “ full activity '' grant, intended to facilitate a reestablishment 
or increase in the reserve fund. 

The “ full activity subventions are determined on the basis of scales which 
-take into account the number of the local societies reinsured, the value of the 
stock reinsured, the extent of the share of reinsurance in the losses sustained by 
the local societies, the rate of the contributions paid by the insured parties, the 
reserve fund and the grading of each society in respect of the relatively satisfac¬ 
tory character of its working and administration. The Daw of 1923 provides that 
no subvention is payable when the number of members and of the affiliated so¬ 
cieties, the value of the stock insured or the number of the annual contributions 
. are less than the minima prescribed by the relevant scales. In addition no sub¬ 
vention is payable-to reinsurance societies which are not themselves reinsured in 
the second degree. , - 

, Mutual agricultural reinsurance societies of the second degree are governed 
by the general legislative provisions which have already been indicated as well 



'Tabi.E I. — Live stock Insurance Companies: Statistics of Business Transacted in 1 ^ 33 . 
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(i) Approximately- — (2) Formerly known as the Garantie Mutuelle d’llliers. This company confines its operations strictly to rEure-et-Iyoir 
and the. neighbouring Departments. 
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as b}’ those of their articles of association as approved by the Minister of Agri- 
cnlture. They are eligible for State aid provided that they reinsure only such 
reinsurance societies as themselves work in conformity with the regulations 
referred to above. 

Two tables are here given, of which the first contains Statistics, showing the 
operations of the joint stock and mutual insurance societies during 1933 (i) and 
the second the data referring to their work for a period of 46 years (2). 


Tabi^E II. — Statistics of the past forty-six years. 


Years 

Number 
of persons 
insured 

Value of stock 

insured 

Assets 

Number 

of 

claims 

Amount 

of 

claims paid 

1S88. 

16,540 

34,160,511 

- 975.258 

2.539 

666,271 

1S90. 

20.953 

38,386,387 

1,197.750 

2 , 97 x 

819.557 

1895. 

18.787 

37,010.695 

1,259,413 

2,508 

*804,204 

1900. 

30,240 

51.544.472 

1.761.955 

3.884 

1.433,309 

1905. 

42,430 

76.772,422 

2,690,804 

4.991 

2,264,849 

rgio. 

43,725 

89,546.003 

3.581.359 

5.408 

3,104,258 

1911 .. 

51,052 

104,213,6x1 

4.008,550 

6,060 

3,255,48s 

1912. 

55.984 

1x2,696,487 

4.208,374 

5.507 

3.093.94+ 

1915 . 

68,246 

142.575,508 

5,161,572 

5.763 

3,512.670 

1914-T919 (war period) . . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1A?0. 

70,255 

343,073,723 

11,368,647 

5.240 

6,858,611 

1921.. 

91,692 ^ 

436,4x3,7^1 

16,693,474 

6,700 ; 

X 1.295.639 

1922. 

8S,S6i 

430,732,056 

18,029,213 

7.568 

12,717,442 

1923 * * . 

107,754 

519,876,176 

21,078,955 

7.700 

X 4 , 333 ,077 

19^4 . 

88,291 

605,261,399 

23.553.326 

7.623 

14.973.3x2 

1925 .i 

111,012 1 

760,759,521 

30,088,121 

8,817 

20,689,451 

1926 .. 

124,119 

906.353,874 

36,618,289 

10,394 

25.796,033 

1927. 

153,246 i 

1 913,365,381 

44.463.573 

13,499 

3 -. 632,524 

1928. 

141,356 

1 i,ii 3 , 465 . 35 '-> 

46,862,323 

13,688 

34,167,513 

1929 .. 

1x3.375 

X,088,4x6,703 

50,156,384 

XX,352 

35.858,614 

1930. 

136,159 

1 1.204,553,902 i 

54,184,551 

11,982 

37.810.330 

1931.1 

i 139,209 

1.223,596,851 

57 . 737 .XX 9 

12.875 

44,711,825 

1932. 

i 116,639 i 

1,202,676.397 

53,418.863 

I 13.878 

43,240,605 

1933.j 

^ 135AS4 

1,016,881,952 

49,377.463 

13.587 

36,406,442 


On 31 December 1938, the mutual agricultural insurance societies numbered 
6,470 local mutual institutions and 80 regional or departnrental reinsurance 
houses* 

The Societies on this date had a total membership of 3ii,822:persons and the 
value of the stock insured was 2,101,040,060 francs. The number of the animals 


(i) VArgus , ka August 1934, p. 1148, 
(ij) rArgus , 5 August I934» P* 1102. 
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insured was thus distributed: cattle, 707,480; horses, 201,481; other stock, 
23,090. 

The contributions paid amounted to 33,134,117 francs and the value of the 
losses sustained was 33,445,618 francs. 

During the last two years there has been a slight increase in the number of 
the societies, but it should be observed that the number of members and the value 
of the stock insured have remained almost stationary" (i). 

A few figures will now be given to indicate the development of these 
societies. 

In 1897 there were only 1,469 mutual agricultural insurance societies, with 
87,072 members and stock insured, valued at 59,168,334 francs (2). 

From this date onwards the rate of progress was considerably accelerated. In 
1905 there were 5,765 societies with 318,146 members and insured stock valued 
at 330,545,529 francs, In 1910 the number of societies had risen to 8,380 with 
456,561 members and stock insured for a value of 557,887,608 francs. In 1915 
there were 9,998 societies with 506,003 members and stock insured, valued at 
641,091,810 francs. 

Naturally the war checked the upward movement. It started again how^ever 
as soon as the war was finished, but at a much slower rate and in 1921 there 
were 10,212 local societies. After this year there was a marked falling off, and 
in 1922,. the number was 6,995 and in 1928, after various fluctuations, 
6,470 (3)- 

It should be remarked that, up to 1922, the statistics published by the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture included those societies only which had received a subven¬ 
tion from the Ministry and were therefore incomplete. On the other hand the 
figures supplied contained a considerable number of mutual societies, particularly 
live-stock societies, which had formerly received grants but which, owing to the 
W'ar, had been unable to continue their activities, though the Department had 
not been so advised. In 1922 the Ministry began to make a fresh list of all the 
societies, including both those that had and those that had not received State 
assistance (4). 


F. AnconBO. 


(1) Report to the President of the French Republic, dated 15 July 1931, already quoted. 

(2) Rhruch: op. cit., p. 599- 

{3) Files of the Hutualiste agricole. Paris, November. 

(4) Hinistry of Agriculture: Report to the President of the French Republic, etc., Paris 1924. - Inter¬ 
national Review of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, published by the International Institute of 
AgrictUture, Z925, p. 122. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


ADERM.VNN (Dr. Waldemax): Die russische Baumwollindustrie nach dem Kriege. — 
Ostenrop^sche Forschungen. Otto Hoetzsdi. Ost-Buropa Bdition. Berlin and Konigsberg 
(117 pages). 

The Russian cotton industry has made very appreciable progress in recent years. 
Manufactured textile products are now exported from the U. S. S. R. to foreign 
countries. The interest of this book, which describes briefly and vividly the birth of 
this industry, its organisation and its development, is obvious. 

Before the war the cotton industry occupied the first place in Russian industry 
both from the point of view of the annual production and from that of the number of 
workers employed. It owed its development mainly to the customs policy of the coimtry, 
to the cheapness of labour, and to the vast market of domestic consumption. The 
cotton industry in part developed at the expense of the linen industry, the products 
of which, although manufactured with home-grown raw materials, were too dear for 
the limited purchasing power of the population. 

The position of the cotton industry in the system of planned economy is set out 
very objectively by the author, who draws his information from Russian sources. 
The principal points of view are clearly indicated and the reader obtains a very good 
general 'liew of the situation of the cotton industry at the beginning of the first five- 
year plan of the D. S. S. R. 


NOTICE 


Vlth INTERNATIONA!, CONGRESS FOR SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. The Sixth 
International Congress for Scientific Management wdll be held on 15-20 July at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, Bondon, S. W. I. 


An Agricultural Section has recently been formed in connection with this Con¬ 
gress und^ the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society of Bngland and other 
authoritative agncultural institutions in Bngland. With this Section the Ministry of 
Agriculture is also associated. 

The question set down for discussion by this Section on 16 July is:_ 

Standardisation as a factor in Agncultural Development, including Standard¬ 
isation of Equipment, Me^ods and Produce The subject wiU be discussed under 
two headings: (a) Mechanisation on the Farm; (6) the use of accounts in Farm Man¬ 
agement. 

Further information may be obtained, from the Secretary to. the Congress, Mr* 
H. Ward, 21 TothiE Street,^ London, S. W. 1 . 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Statistic. 

Chinese cotton statistics association, Shanghai. Cotton production in China 
1926-29. 1930-33. Shanghai, 1930-34, 5 vols. 


Pnlitical Economy. 

Die Wirtschaetsjahr 1934 in der Tschechoseovakischen Repubeik. Prag, 
Barkhaus Petschek & Co., [1935], 145 p. 


Rural Ecommics. 

Eggeeing, H. tJ. B. BCeim. Wirtschaftslehre fiir Bauem, bauerliche Werkschulen 
und Beratungsstellen. Berlin, P. Parey, I934- ^7^ P* 

La France d'Oxjtre-mer ET e'agricueture fran^aise. Conf^ences organisees 
par rinstitut national agronomique. [Alengon], Impr. AlenQonnaise, i934> 

[255] p. 


Co-operation. 

Paeazov, I, Teopna h npasTHKa aa KoonepanaaTa. CooHa, [Ile^aTH. KnHnerpaT'b], 1935. 
VIII, 376 p., (BH^jTHOTeKa “ KoonepaTHSHa npocB^ra „ npa C^Biosa aa iionyjiapHHTii 
daHKH, No 7). [Theory and practice of co-operation]. 


Industry. 

American sugar refining coj^jpany. Annual Report for the forty-fourth year, 
ending December 31, 1934^ New York, [i935l* 5^ P* 
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Ca^AXIA. R. IsmUTO SX7PERIORK DI SCIENZE ECONOMICHE E CO.M]MERCIAEI. ISXI- 
TUTO DI MERCEOEOGIA. Annali di merceologia siciliana. Vol II. 1933 - 34 - 
Catania, Officina grafica modema, 1934, 3^9 P- 

ZENI^RAEVERBAXD DER TSCHECHOSEOVAKISCHEN IXDUSTRTEIvEEN. IvANDESGRUPPE 
FUR DIE Seovajkei. Die SlovaJdsche Industrie im Jahre 1934 . Bratislava, Uni- 
versum Aktiendruckerei, 1935. 156 p. 


Prof. Ai^ssandro, Brizi, SegretaHo generals dell^IstUuto, Direitore rssponsahile^ 



MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OP 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


CORPORATIVE ORGANISATION IN ITALY 

I. — The Origin of the Corporative System. 

The persistent disequilibrium which showed itself between production and 
consumption on the one hand and between prices and costs on the other, reveal¬ 
ing the existence of deep-seated causes of depression, proved, in Ital}^ as in 
other countries, the necessity of taking not only temporary-' measures but also 
measures of a permanent and organic character: amongst these, the reorganis¬ 
ation of the economic system on a corporative basis occupies a place in the front 
rank. This reorganisation was preceded by another important reform which 
served as a basis (i) for it, namely, the grouping of the producing classes in voca¬ 
tional syndicates and the regulation of collective labour relations (Law of 3 April 
1926, No. 563, and Regulations for’applying it of i July 1926, No. 1,130). 

This Law is based on the following principles: 

{a) legal recognition of syndical associations and determination of their 
relation to the State; 

{b) regulation of collective labour contracts; 

(c) substitution of State justice (labour magistrature) for class self- 
defence., accompanied by the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs resulting from it. 

The character of public bodies has been conferred on the syndicates which, 
accordingly, from mere class instruments have become bodies which, under the 
supervision of the vState, exercise a certain number of functions of public interest. 

The syndicate cannot be legally recognised unless it complies with certain 
specified conditions. It must in the first place contain a minimum number of 
members, proportionate to the total number of persons belonging to the class, and 
it must set before itself objects not only of an economic nature, but also of social 
and moral assistance, of instruction and education; further there can only be one 
recognised syndicate for each class of employers and of workers; the rejstriction 
to a single legally recognised syndicate is explained by the consideration that a 
multiplicity of syndicates w'ould prevent a single representation of the class, divid¬ 
ing it into so many parts and rendering impossible that uniformity of treatment 
which must be assured to the persons belonging to the class. From this it fol- 
lo'ws that the syndicate represents all the persons witliin its area of operations 
belonging to the class for which it is formed; while, on the other land, membership 


(i) See “ The New Syndical Organisation in Italy International Revm of Agriculinral Ecdnomic&f 
Year IV, No. 3, July-Septeihber 1926. International Institute ot Agriculture, Rome. 

Ec. 6 IngL 
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of the s^mdicate is voluntary, the representation afiects also the non-members, 
since these wonld otherwise remain without legal representation. 

On the one side there are S3mdicates of emplo^^ers, on the other syndicates of 
w^orkers. This is the case for each of the great branches of economic activit3^ 

Several associations of the first degree form a federation which combines 
all the employers or all the w’orkers of a class in a given area (district, provincial, 
or regional federation) or of the w*hole country' (national federation); several feder¬ 
ations unite together to form a confederation. 

Tw^eive confederations have been formed, that is, six confederations of em- 
plo^^ers and six of w-orkers, in respect of the following branches: industr\", agri¬ 
culture, trade, sea transport, land transport, and banking. A thirteenth confed¬ 
eration has grouped artists and professional men. 

It is the fimction of the lega% recognised syndicates to stipulate the collective 
labour contracts which, when duly published, are fully effective in relation to all 
the employers and all the w^orkers of the class to which the collective contract 
refers. 

The conditions of labour are thus freel}- agreed upon betw^een the represent¬ 
atives of the tw’o parties. The contract, once stipulated, must be sent for public¬ 
ation to the government departments concerned, w’hich are thus able to assure 
themselves that the contracts are legal. Bej^ond this, there is no intervention 
of the government in the making of labour contracts. 

Employers and workers w'ho do not observe the collective contract to which 
the}" are subject are legally liable in respect of non-fulfilment both to the em¬ 
ployers’ association and to workers’ association w^hich have stipulated the contract. 

The collective contract, therefore, renders possible, as far as labour agreements 
are concerned, the conciliation of the interests of opposing classes, each represented 
by its owm S5mdicate. 

If agreement is not arrived at between the employers’ syndicates and the 
w^orkers’ syndicates of a given class, the conflict of interest is brought for decision 
before the labour tribunal, set up by the law of 1926; this tribunal is formed by 
the ordinaiy" judge who, w^hen he is called upon to judge collective labour con¬ 
troversies, avails himself also of the opinion of experts. 

But the syndical reform outlined above having, as w^e have seen, for its 
immediate purpose the organisation of the producing classes within the orbit of 
the State and the peaceful resolution of labour conflicts, obviously did not exhaust 
the economic field; the facts of production and distribution, which, owing to the 
crisis, had become more and more complex, remained outside its purview. In 
particular, in the matter of production, the w’ork of regulation and organisation 
could not be entrusted only to the S3mdicates, which represent the interests of 
only one of the factors of production, but must of necessity become the task of a 
new^ t}"pe of organisation in which aU the factors of production are combined under 
the direction of the State: to this t^^pe of organisation has been given, since the 
beginning, the name of corporation. ” 

Already in the haw of 3 April 1926, while Article 4 placed amongst the tasks 
of the sradical organisation the increase and improvement of production, ” 
Articles 3 and 17 contemplated other organisations comprising the representatives 
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of the various factors of production, organisations which the Royal Decree of 
I July 1926 for the application of the Daw defines explicitly as corporations (Ar¬ 
ticle 42). This Decree, in fact, dedicates a whole chapter (Chapter III) to the legal 
regulation of the corporations, laying down that they are national in character; 
that they '' group the national syndical organisations of the various factors of 
production, employers, intellectual and manual workers, for a specified branch 
of production or for one or more specified categories of undertaking; that the 
corporation has no corporate existence but constitutes an organ of State admin¬ 
istration; that it is the function of the corporation ‘ ‘ to promote, to encourage 
and to assist all initiatives aiming at the co-ordination and the better organisation 
of production. ” 

The Labour Charter (i), which is dated 21 April 1927, defined even better 
the nature and ftmctions of the corporation. The corporations, ” it laid down, 
“ constitute the organisation b}’' w-hich are united the forces of production and 
they completely represent the interests of production. In virtue of this complete 
representation, the interests of production being national interests, the corpor¬ 
ations are by law recognised as organs of the State. As representing the combined 
interests of production, the. corporations can dictate compulsory rules for the 
regulation of labour relations and even for the co-ordination of production when¬ 
ever they have had the necessary" powers from the afifitiated associations. 

A still more decisive step was taken by the Law of 20 March 1930, No. 206, 
on the National Council of Corporations, in which the Council is considered as 
the General xlssembly of the corporations and the sections of the Council as 
corporations set up for the great branches of production. But besides the 
functions attributed to the corporations by the Law of 3 April 1926 and the regul¬ 
ations issued under that law, which w^’ere transferred to the sections, there were 
conferred on the Coimcil as a whole numerous functions of an advisory nature 
and, in addition, the power to issue compulsory rules regarding rates of pay and 
professional services and—a fundamental point—“ rules for the regulation of 
collective economic relations betw^een the various classes of production. 

On the bases indicated, there followed a further development of corporative 
institutions, that is, an independent organisation of them and a more precise 
regulation of their powers and of their activity in the matter of production; this 
was accomplished by the Law of 5 Februar>" I934> No. 163, of w^hich we will 
now examine the fundamental principles. 

II. — Constitution and Functions of the Corporations. 

According to the definition given by the Head of the Government, the coipor- 
ations are “ the instrument which, imder the segis of the State, carries out com¬ 
pletely, organically and in the general interest, the regulation of the productive 
forces, with a \dew to the development of the wealth, the political power and the 


(i) See 
June 1927, 


** The Eabour Charter in Italy, ” International Review of Agriculture^ Year NVIII, No,, 
Ihtenmtional- Institute of Agriculture, Rome. , 


■5,, 


^ Ec, 6 " Ingl. 
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well-being of the Italian people. They act as an organisation whereby production 
can discipline itself, being composed of the producers themselves, understanding 
by this expression not mereh* the emplo^'ers of labour, but the workers, both 
being legally organised by classes in vocational syndicates, under the terms of the 
La'w of 3 April 1926, Xo. 563, and of the Royal Decree of i July 1926, No. 1,130. 

Corporations have been set up for great branches of production (Decrees of 
29 May and of 9 and 23 June 1934) and classified in three groups: (a) corpor¬ 
ations for a whole productive cycle, agricultural, industrial and commercial; 
(6) corporations for the wdiole productive cycle, industrial and commercial; 
(i?) corporations for the productive activity of ser\dces. In the first group, which 
affects agriculture, are the following corporations:— 

1. The Corporation for Cereals; 

2. The Corporation for Vegetable-growing, Flower-growing and Fruit¬ 
growing; 

3. The Corporation for Vine-growing and Wine-making; 

4. The Corporation for Olives and Olive-oil; 

5. The Corporation for Sugar Beet and Sugar; 

6. The Corporation for Animal Husbandry and Fishing; 

7. The Corporation for Timber; 

8. The Corporation for Textile Products. 

The second group also includes eight corporations: they are the Corpor¬ 
ations for Construction, for Metal-working and Engineering; for Clothing; for Glass 
and Pottery; for the Chemical Industry; for Paper and Printing; for the Extract¬ 
ive Industries; and for Water, Gas and Electricity. 

The third group includes six corporations: those for the Eibefal Professions 
and the Arts; for Internal Communications; for Maritime and Air Transport; for 
Hotel-keeping: for Insurance and Credit and for Entertainments. 

In so far as the first group is concerned, we note that each corporation, 
embracing a complete productive cycle, has within its purview the whole series 
of facts w’hich go from the production of the raw material to the sale of the 
product. In the formation of corporations efforts have been made to respect, 
as far as possible, the unity of the various productive cycles and to group together 
in the same organisation the classes bound together by relations of exchange. 
Thus the Corporation for Cereals includes, amongst others, representatives of 
cereal growing, of the threshing industry, of the milling industry, of the rice in¬ 
dustry, of the alimentary pastes industry, of the confectionery industry, of the 
baking industry, of the grain trade and of the trade in the various products of the 
said industries. It also contains a delegate of the agricultural experts, one of the 
consumers^ co-operative societies and one of the artisans. The direct represent¬ 
atives of the various interests, the number of whom is always proportionate to 
the importance of the interests, constitute, together with the representatives of 
the Fascist National Partr^ and of the experts, the Council of each corporation (i), 

(1) To give a concrete ejcample, the Council of the Corporation for; Cereals is composed of the 
Chairman and of 36 mcntbers, including 3 representatives of the Fascist National Party; 7 representa¬ 
tives of the employers and 7 of the workers engaged in the production Of cereals; i representative of the 
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Thanks to this co-ordination of forces, while on the one hand it renders it 
easier to regulate the activities relating to every great branch of production, in 
the interests of individuals and of the general body of producers, on the other 
hand production is directly controlled. 

The following tasks are entrusted to the corporations: 

1. To issue general rules for the regulation of labour relations, as defined 
by Article lo of the Taw of 3 April 1926, No. 563; 

2. To elaborate rules for the collective regulation of economic relations 
and for the regulation of production in the general interest; this is the most im¬ 
portant power which makes of the corporation, as has been noted, the organis¬ 
ation through which the classes interested in production themselves control eco¬ 
nomic activity; the corporation exercises this function in pursuance of a proposal 
of the competent ministers or on the request of one of the affiliated associations, 
with the consent of the Head of the Government; 

3. To determine rates for the economic services of the producers, as well 
as the scales of prices of consumption goods offered to the public in privileged 
conditions; this faculty of regulation has as its main object to enable the corpor¬ 
ative organisations to intervene in cases where, by reason of the formation of mono¬ 
polies or of the existence of privileged conditions in the management of propert}^ 
or services necessary for the community, their intervention is desirable or neces¬ 
sary in order to safeguard both the interests of the consumers and the superior 
interests of the national econom^q 

4. To formulate opinions on all questions which in any way affect the 
respective branch of economic activity, whenever that is requested by the com¬ 
petent public administration; the Head of the Government can, by Decree, lay 
dow’u that, for particular subjects, the public administrations must request the 
opinion of the competent corporations; through this consultative function the 
collaboration of the economic classes with the State administration for the regul¬ 
ation of production will become more and more definite; 

5. To make efforts to arrive at conciliation in collective controversies 
regarding labour; such efforts will be made by the corporation through the med¬ 
ium of the board of conciliation, composed of members of the corporation itself, 
chosen from time to time by the president, regard being had to the nature and to 
the subject of the particular controversies. 

The rules, the collective economic agreements, and the rates above referred 
to, when drawn up, are subject to the approval of the General Meeting of the 
National Council of Corporations and become binding when they have been pub- 


eniployers and i of the workers engaged in the threshing industry; 3 [representatives of the employers 
and 3 of the workers engaged in the milling industry, in the rice industry, the confectionery industry 
and the alimentary pastes industry; i representative of the employers and i of the workers engaged in 
the baking industry; 3 representatives of the employers and 3 of the workers engaged in the grain trade 
and in the trade in the other products above enumerated; i representative of the consumers’ co-operative 
societies; i representative of the agricultural experts belonging to the liberal professions; i representative 
of the artisans. Amongst the representatives of the employers there are 3 representatives of the managers 
of' undertakings, i for agriculture, i for industry and i for trade. 
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lished by a Decree of the Head of the Government, This is in order to prevent 
the said provisions from reflecting mainly the economic interest of one vocational 
category in contrast with the wider interests of the whole national economy. 

The corporations, which are State institutions, are set up by Decree of the 
Head of the Government and are presided over by a Minister or by an Under- 
Secret ar}" of State or by the Secretar}^ of the Fascist National Party. The Decree 
by w^hich a corporation is set up lays down of how many members the Council is 
to be formed and how many are to be nominated hy each of the affiliated societies. 

In the corporations in which classes belonging to different branches of eco¬ 
nomic activity are represented special sections can be formed. With this rule 
is closely connected another rule which provides for the formation of corporative 
committees for regulating economic acti^uty relating to particular products. 
For example in connection with the Corporation for Textile Products, the form¬ 
ation might be contemplated of a Committee for Silk, in which all the economic 
circles interested in that product w'ould be called upon to collaborate. 

By instruction of the Head of the Government and for questions concerning 
diflerent branches of economic activity twu or more corporations may be convened 
together, and have, with respect to such questions, the same pow'ers that are 
attributed to the separate corporations. 

The National Council, as the body formed for the co-ordination of the cor¬ 
porations, will endeavour to harmonise their action. 

The task of protecting the separate vocational classes has accordingly been 
extended, by the introduction of the corporative system, from labour relations 
to economic relations, that is, to the larger and more complex field of production. 

But since the inten^ention of so numerous an assembly to approve every 
single act of the corporations wuuld result in slowing dowm corporative activity, 
the Central Corporative Committee wus instituted by Article 15 of the Law 
of 20 ■March 1930 on the reform of the National Council of Corporations. This 
Committee has the following tasks: («) to co-ordinate the activity of the various 
corporations in the general framew'ork of the national interests; (6) to replace, 
in the intervals betw^een its meetings, the General Assembly for all deUberations 
regarding the corporative organisations; (c) to give opinions on questions involving 
the political direction to be given to syndical action in relation to the national 
problems of production. The Committee is composed, as laid down b^' the Royal 
Decree of 27 December 1934, No. 2,101, of the Ministers of Corporations, of the 
Interior, of Grace and Justice, of Finance, of National Education, of Public Works, 
of Agriculture and Forests, of Communications, the Secretar}^ of the Fascist Na¬ 
tional Party’ and the Vice-Presidents of the 22 Corporations. It also includes 
the Presidents of the S\mdical Confederations of Emplo^’ers and of Workers, the 
President of the Fascist National Institute of Co-operation, etc. 

III. — The Reform of the Syistdicae Orcaxisation. 

In tracing the plan of the corporative system, principles have also been laid 
down for the reform of the syndical. organisation, principles of w’hich the essential 
aim is to place the class associations in close contact with the corporative insti- 
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tution. The law having asserted the principle that each vocational class must 
have its own individuality and must participate direct!}- in the corporation 
by means of its own representatives, in order to give voice to the interest of the 
economic group in question, it results that the associations linked together in 
the corporation must have syndical autonomy. It is, in fact, recognized that 
only by means of a direct current of relations between syndical class and corpor¬ 
ation can genuine and effective expression be given to all the requirements, the 
aspirations and the conflicts of the economic groups w^hich the corporation is 
called upon to ascertain and to conciliate within the wider framework of the 
interests of the nation. 

But to attain this object it has not appeared necessary to suppress the con¬ 
federations. Article 7 of the Law of 5 February 1934 lays down, in fact, that 
“the associations linked together by a corporation become autonomous in syn¬ 
dical matters, but continue to be members of the respective confederations. ” 

The confederations have been reduced in number from 13 to 9, and will 
represent only the more important branches of productive activity (i). 

The tasks of the confederations may be summarised as follows: to super\dse 
the affiliated associations; to assure the co-ordination of the activity of the asso¬ 
ciations and the establishment and working of services of common interest; to 
watch over the economic and financial w-orking of the associations; to encourage 
the formation of institutions for economic assistance, for vocational instruction, 
for moral and national education; to appoint representatives on all the bodies, com¬ 
mittees and institutions on w-hich their representation is contemplated or allowed; 
to proceed to the negotiation of collective labour agreements and agreements for 
the regulation of collective economic relations involving the general interests of 
the vocational classes incorporated in the affiliated associations. 

As the functions, already indicated, of super\dsion of the affiliated associations 
must essentially fall within the competence of the State, they accentuate the char¬ 
acter of the confederations as bodies to which functions of the State are deleg¬ 
ated (2). 


(1) There are four Emploj^ers’ Confederations, vis: Ii) the Confederation of Fanners; (2) the Confed¬ 
eration of Manufacturers; (3) the Confederation of Merchants and Shopkeepers; (4) the Confederation of 
Credit and Insurance Institutions. The Workers’ Confederations are five in number, vis, (i) the Con¬ 
federation of }Vorkers in Agriculture; {2) the Confederation of Workers in Industry; (3) the Confedera¬ 
tion of Workers in Trade; (4) the Confederation of Workers in Credit and Insurance Institutions; (5) the 
Confederation of Persons exercising a I,iberal Profession and of Artists. On 31 December 1934 the 
Fascist Confederation of Farmers represented 2,658,266 farmers; the number inscribed was 712,697. 
On the same date the Fascist Confederation of Workers in Agriculture represented 2,744,072 workers; 
the number "‘inscribed was 2,023,750. 

(2) The organs of the confederation are: (i) a Council on a wide basis, comprising the managers , 
of the afBliated associations and of the national syndicates and other representatives of the dass, the 
main functions of which are to determine the general policy of the activity of the confederation and to 
form a judgement on the work carried out by the executive bodies by examining their moral and finan¬ 
cial reports; (2) an executive committee, appointed by the council, which assures the continuity of the 
working of the confederation, particularly in regard to the administrative part. 
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The president of the confederation holds an important position. He has,a 
xvide range of duties, not only as the responsible head of the organisation, but also 
in relation to the function of the confederation as the link between the class associ¬ 
ations and the central authorities of the State. His nomination, accordingly, 
rests ^dth the Government. - 

The special characteristics of agriculture have made it desirable to form, in 
connection with the two agricultural confederations, technical and economic 
sections for the study of the problems of production and for co-ordinating the 
syndical action ’with the corporative action. 

For carrying out their tasks in the different parts of the country", the con¬ 
federations form offices of their own, called “ unions, ” with a sphere of action 
embracing sometimes a province, sometimes two or more provinces, which co¬ 
ordinate the work of the local organs of the national class associations. 

The syndical associations combined together by the corporation are the 
national class federations, which, like the confederations, are corporate bodies, 
and which nominate representatives to serve on the councils of the corporations. 

The Fascist Confederation of Farmers is composed of the following national 
federations: 

1. The Federation of Landowners and Tenants Operating Farms; 

2. The Federation of Landowners ’W’hose I^ands have been let; 

3. The Federation of Landowners and Tenants w^ho Directly Cultivate 
their Lands; 

4. The Federation of Managers of Farms. 

The Fascist Confederation of Agricultural Workers is composed' of the 
follow^ing national federations: 

1. The Federation of Technical and Administrative Employees of Farms 
and Forestry’ Undertakings; 

2. The Federation of Tenants and Metayers; 

3. The Federation of Wage-earning Labourers and Da}’ Labourers; 

4. The Federation of Specialised Agricultural, Stockbreeding and Forestry 
Labourers. 

The Federatious have the following objects: to encourage the technical and 
economic development of the vocational class which they represent; to negotiate 
collective labour agreements or agreements for the regulation of the collective 
economic relations interesting the said class; to proceed, as w^e have said, to the 
nomination or appointment of representatives of the class in the corporations 
or organisations or institutions ’v\"here such representation is contemplated or 
required; lastly, to take initial steps in the matter of assistance. 

To render more practical and more rapid the attainment of the objects 
above-mentioned, the formation of provincial or interprovincial syndicates and 
of national S5mdicates is contemplated. 

The formation of local syndicates is regulated with great precision, since 
on the local syndicate, the primary cell of the system we are studying, turns 
the development of the activity of the organisation- It has all the functions 
of the national federation except the administrative functions, and it has in ad¬ 
dition the ddicate function of the admission of members. 



The local syndicate has as its organs a general meeting, a managing com¬ 
mittee and a manager; through these it promotes the interests of the vocational 
class. In the local syndicate the class is called upon directly to study its own 
problems, to nominate its own managers, to discuss its own needs and to learn 
the principles of that collaboration in the sphere of national interests which 
forms the basis of corporative action. The local syndicate works through its 
constituent organs, the communal s^mdicates, in every place where even a small 
group of producers exists. 

With the slight modifications above indicated and the changes made in 
the incorporation of some vocational classes (i), the syndical system has been 
adapted to the structure and w'orking of the corporations. 

In thus completing the construction of the syndical and corporative S3"stem 
the Government has re-affirmed the principle on w^hich its w^orking is based, which 
is that all individual interests must be subordinated to collective interests and 
that the well-being of individuals must be harmonised with the general w^elfare 
of the nation. 


IV. — The Corporations at Work: the First Results 
OF Corporative AcrnuTY. 

Having thus explained briefly the constitution and the functions of the 
corporations, let us now' see how' they w^ork in practice. 

The President of the Corporation prepares, in the first place, the agenda of 
the subjects to be dealt with and transmits it to the general secretary of the 
National Council of Corporations, w^ho submits it to examination by the Ministers 
concerned. 

The agenda, with the remarks of the ministers, is then submitted to exam¬ 
ination by the Head of the Government. 

All the resolutions voted by the Corporation are transmitted to the general 
secretary of the National Council of Corporations, who arranges for communicat¬ 
ing them to the departments and other bodies concerned. 

The President of the Corporation has power to invite persons w’ho are ex¬ 
perts in the problems under discussion and the directors-general and other heads 
of branches of the Ministries concerned to attend the meetings of the council of 
the corporation, wdthout, however, having the right to vote. He can ask the 
National Council of Research (2) or other technical bodies to give their opinion 
or to carry out inquiries regarding the problems that are being dealt with. 

The Presidents of the national confederations of employers and of w'orkers 
concerned can also attend the meeting and also, subject to the authorisation 


(i) The Fascist National Syndicate of Agricultural Experts has been attached to the Confederation 
of Persons Exercising Liberal Professions and of Artists. See L’organisation syndic^e corporative 
de ragriculture en Italie ” by Prof. Franco Angelini. Rome, Imprimerie de I’Art de la Presse, 1935* 
(a) This Council was formed in Italy for the co-ordination and direction of sdentiEc research. 
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of the president of the corporation, the presidents of the National Institute for 
Foreign Exchanges, of the Fascist National Institute of Co-operation, etc. 

The first corporation convened u'as that of animal husbandry and fisheries. 
The problems placed on the agenda were the following: 

1. The defence of typical cheeses and the regulation of the voluntary 
consortia; 

2. The regulation of the production and sale of milk for human consump¬ 
tion and of manufacturing milk and measures to increase the consumption; 

3. Measures of insurance and social assistance on behalf of fishermen; 

4. The renewal of the deeds embodying the collective economic agree¬ 
ment for the regulation of the sale of milk in the cit^" of Rome; 

5. The organisation of wholesale fish markets; 

6. The regulation of the installation of motors in fishing vessels; 

7. The relations between the owners of fishing vessels and the preserving 
industry", in view of an increase in the national production; 

8. The national live stock production and the regulation of the im¬ 
portation of meat; 

9. Examination of the condition of the tunny-fishing industry and of 
the market for tunny in oil. 

On each of these questions, the secretariate of the National Council of Cor¬ 
porations had drawn up a special report intended to ser\?'e as a basis of discus¬ 
sion. The report contained a statement of the arguments and proposals of the 
syndical organisations concerned and of the competent ministerial offices. 

In regard to the defence of t3’pical cheeses and the regulation of the vol- 
untar}’ consortia, the corporation in question resolved: 

1. That it is desirable, with a view to a more effective protection of 
the cheesemaking industry and of the t\q)ical cheeses of which there is a large 
sale, both on the home market and in the export trade, to adopt a mark w^hich, 
while taking account of the intrinsic characteristics and of the composition of 
the cheeses, determined in advance by the organs of the State,- should guarantee 
their quality and special traditional characteristics; 

2. That these marks should be set up b}’ voluntary consortia of recog¬ 
nised producers; 

3. That the voluntary interprovincial consortia for the defence of 
typical cheeses must be confined to products the reputation of which on the 
home and foreign market exercises a preponderating influence on the conditions 
of the national cheesemaking industry (the “ grana ” cheeses, gorgonzola, peco- 
rino, cacio cavallo, etc.); 

4: That for each type of cheese only one consortium should be recog¬ 
nised, divided into sections corresponding to specified regions of production 
and to types of product. 

The same corporation further recognised that it is desirable to promote, 
through the medium of the technical and syndical organs, action with a view 
to finding outlets for larger quantities of milk in other customarvyuses (the mak¬ 
ing of butter or cream, human consumption, the rearing of calves) and to reg¬ 
ulate the distribution, particularly in districts where land improvement had 
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been carried out, of draught cattle and cattle for meat production rather than 
cattle specialised for the production of milk. 

In connection with the production and marketing of milk for human con¬ 
sumption, live stock production and the regulation of the importation of meat, 
the Corporation of Animal Husbandry and of Fisheries deemed that it was 
desirable to improve the economic bases of the national stockbreeding industry 
and to encourage a better equilibrium between the two fundamental branches 
of animal husbandry, milk production and meat production, by assuring, amongst 
other measures, to these products prices that are equitable and are propor¬ 
tionate to the cost of production; by encouraging a large consumption as food of 
milk and its products; by attenuating the influence exerted on the home market 
by the importation of live stock and of meat from abroad; by improving the 
Italian breeds of live stock, especially from the point of view of production, and 
by valorising the products as far as possible. 

The corporation decided to submit to the approval of the Central Corpor¬ 
ative Committee the following measures: 

1. The fixing of the percentages of fat which the different types of 
cheese must contain and the energetic repression of frauds in the use of mar¬ 
garine for the preparation of products intended for human food; 

2. {a) Encouragement of the consumption of milk and regulation of 
the establishment and working of the “ milk centrals, ” which, as they must 
be regarded as institutions of a purely sanitary and public utility character, 
without any speculative object and without industrial profits, must be conducted 
on corporative lines by the classes concerned; 

[h) Organisation in urban centres, where there is no milk centre, of 
consortia on a corporative basis, which shah direct and assure the production 
of milk for human consumption, as well as the distribution to the consumers; 

(c) Express prohibition of the house to house sale of milk either by 
dealers or by producers; 

3. To entrust to a corporative organisation super\dsed by the State 
the task of regulating the entry of live stock from exporting countries and the 
distribution within the country of the quotas of live stock to be imported, thus 
preventing the disturbance of the home market; 

4. To fix quotas also for the importation of fresh, chilled and frozen 
meat, as welt as of bacon, lard and processed meat products by determining the 
maximum quantity allowed to be imported each year, on the basis of the real 
requirements of the national food suppbq 

5. To regulate the live stock markets of the great centres of consump- • 
tion, in such a way as to make it possible for the producers, whether isolated 
or in groups, to place their animals on the markets directly, avoiding any 
form of monopoly; 

6. To reorganise the slaughter of live stock on more economic and more 
modem lines, eliminating charges that are not justified and waste of . any kind; 

7. To adjust the taxes on consumption in such a way as to make them 
correspond better to the present value of live stock, taking also account of the 
desirability of encouraging the consumption of the meat of cattle, sheep and 
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pigs and tlie products derived therefrom, which are at present more heavily 
burdened vith charges, while other kinds of meat, like that of poultry, as well 
as meat pastes, are exempted, which offers considerable inducement to importa¬ 
tion ; 

8. Revision of the present railwa3" and maritime transport freights 
(live stock, milk, fodder, etc.); 

9. To give a wider development to the organisations engaged in making 
experiments in animal husbandr}^ and cheesemaking and to the laboratories 
for the analysis of da^ products with a view to the prevention of adulteration 
and frauds. 

The Central Corporative Committee afterwards approved the conclusions 
reached by the Corporation of Animal Husbandry" and of Fisheries (i) regarding 
the regulation of meat imports, of slaughter-houses and of markets, and invited 
the Mnistries of Corporations, of Agriculture, of Finance and of Foreign Affairs 
to set up an inter-ministerial committee, on which the S3Uidical organisations 
concerned should be represented, for the purpose of regulating the entry of live 
stock from exporting countries and the distribution within the country of the 
quotas of live stock to be imported. 

In addition, other resolutions were adopted with a view to carrying out the 
recommendations which we have reproduced above. 

The Corporation of Textile Products w^as the next to meet. The questions 
placed on the agenda Tvere the following: 

1. Problems relating to silk: (a) means of improving the production 
of cocoons and of maintaining and increasing amongst farmers interest in their 
production; (b) questions concerning spinning and reeling of silk; (c) questions 
concerning weaving and the use of pure silk or of silk mixed wdth other textile 
fibres; (if) export of silk and goods manufactured from silk; 

2. Problems relating to flax and hemp: (a) possibilit}- and advisability 
of extending the cultivation of hemp and flax; (b) methods and means of increas¬ 
ing the absorption of the home-grown raw material and of articles manufactured 
from hemp, flax, or from hemp and flax mixed, by the home and international 
market; (e) possibility of co-ordination with the use of other textile fibres; 

3. Increase of the home production of w^ool; 

4. Regulations for the unification of typical fabrics; 

5. Determination of principles for the regulation of the retail sale of yarn. 

In regard to the problems relating to silk, the Corporation of Textile Pro¬ 
ducts decided, in view of the specially depressed condition from which the national 

' silk industry is suffering, to call the attention of the Ministry of Corporations to 
the desirability of setting up a Corporative Committee for the regulation of the 
production of silk in its different branches, under the terms of Article 6 of the Daw 
of 5 Februar}^ 1934- 

In regard to the problems concerning hemp, the Corporation, being convinced 
that the preservation and valorisation of hemp production is a national necessity ,< 


(i) For tlie ^ke of brevity* we do not refer here to fishery problems: 
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took note of the new uses to which hemp is being put in the textile industry as 
a result of new methods and new industrial processes; it saw in these new uses 
the best way of increasing the production and utilisation of hemp and thereby 
replacing imported textile fibres, and it deemed it desirable that the researches 
and studies in this field should be still more actively pursued, not only by the 
industrial organisations, but also by specialised scientific and technical institu¬ 
tions; it further deemed it necessary to draw attention to the desirability of en¬ 
couraging a greater utilisation of hemp, to attain w^hich articles manufactured 
from pure hemp or containing hemp can usefully be substituted—in ^drtue of 
their qualities, of their resistance and their greater durability—for articles manu¬ 
factured with imported fibres. 

As to flax, the same Corporation expressed the opinion that, in order to 
bring about an increase in the national production, it was desirable to propose 
to the Central Corporative Committee: {a) that the present quota of i,ooo quintals 
of flax-seed allowed to be imported free of duty sshould be raised to 3,000 quintals, 
with a view to extending the cultivation of flax; {h) that the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and of Forests should contribute, by the means at its disposal, to the setting 
up in the centres of production of scientific installations for the retting and 
scutching of flax. 

With regard to the increase in the national production of w^ool, the Corpor¬ 
ation affirmed: {a) that it is technically possible by the intensification of stock- 
breeding and the selection of stock in Italy and by the extension of stockbreeding 
in the colonies to attain a level of production which would satisfy to a greater 
extent the needs of the national industry; {h) that the economic problems connected 
with the increase in the flocks of sheep could only be solved if the valorisation 
of home-grown wool were preceded and accompanied by that of other products 
of sheepbreeding, more particularh^ meat and milk. 

The Corporation afterwards took cognisance of a series of proposals for 
the increase of the pastoral industry in general, for the intensification of exper¬ 
imentation and of propaganda with a view^ to the selection of sheep as well as 
to the increase of the. consumption of meat and of sheep’s milk products, for 
a revision of transport charges on sheep and sheep-breeding products, etc. 

The Central Corporative Committee examined the proposals summarised 
above and took the necessary decisions for carrying them out. 

The Corporation for Sugar Beet and Sugar also met and discussed the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: 

1. Production of alcohol from sugar beet for use as motor fuel; 

2. Fiscal policy in reference to the consumption of sugar; 

3. Regulation of the cultivation of sugar beet; 

4. Control of the production and trade of sugar beet seed; 

5. Relations between the sugar industry and the industries which con¬ 
sume sugar; 

6. Regulation of the selling prices of sugar. 

Amongst the various conclusions reached by this corporation the most pete- 
worthy was that by which a plan was proposed for the extraction of alcohol 
from sugar beet whereby the desired quantity would be gradually reached.' 
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In regard to the fourth item, the Corporation affirmed the necessity of pro¬ 
ducing in the countiy^ all the seed necessary for consumption. It further point¬ 
ed out the desirability that the production and distribution of the seed should 
be controlled by a consortium of producers. 

■ The Central Corporative Committee subsequently fixed at .four years the 
period within which the production of alcohol for use as motor fuel must reach 
the necessary quantity for mixing with all the petrol used in the proportion 
of 20 per cent, in volume of alcohol to 8o per cent, of petrol. 

The corporative rule for the control of the cultivation of sugar beet adopt¬ 
ed by the central Committee is also of considerable importance. This is a 
question which is of special interest to iSTorthern and Central Italy. The farmers 
of those regions can advantageously cultivate this crop, which is certain to be 
remunerative since there exists in the country a sugar industry capable of ab¬ 
sorbing the product. How’ever, this industry has limits that cannot be exceeded 
and are determined by the capacity of the market to absorb the sugar produced; 
hence the necessity" of regulating the production in order to prevent an injurious 
disequilibrium. But this control must not favour some persons to the disad¬ 
vantage of others; the production must, therefore, be equitably distributed. 
The Central Corporative Committee has, accordingly, decided that the growers 
of beet for the production of sugar may only cultivate in the 1935 season a given 
area of land and that they may only consign to the sugar factory the beet pro¬ 
duced on that area; it is further prohibited that a farmer who has signed an 
agreement to cultivate beet for the production of sugar should also cultivate 
sugar beet for use as feed for live stock. 

On the basis of the resolutions of the Central Corporative Committee various 
measures have already been issued (i) for the corporative control of the national 
economy and others will follow in due course. 

The examples abo\?Te set out will give an idea of the collaboration of the 
corporative organisations in the solution of the problems of production • and 
distribution and in the struggle against economic depression and against the 
consequences of the crisis. 

G. COSTANZO. ' 
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{1} By a Ministerial Decree dated 27 February 1935 a corporative committee was formed for the 
control of silk production in its various brandies^ by RoyaM>ecree-Iyaw of 25 February 1935, Ho. 303, 
a prentiiim of i lira pex kilogramme is Ranted for fresh merchantable cocoons produced in the 1935 
season, and by Decree of the Head of the Government of 3 May, 1035, No. 525, rules are laid down for 
Uie control of the cultivation of beet. 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

I. — History of the Co-operative Movement before 
THE Unification of the Kingdom. 

In Yugoslavia, which is composed of Serbia and various regions which 
before -the Great War formed part of other States, uniformity of development 
in the co-operative movement has not been possible. The foundation, organ¬ 
isation and development of co-operative societies were determined by the special 
political, economic, social and national influences of the different States. 

The Slav peasants (Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, etc.) who now inhabit the 
territory of Yugoslavia have for many centuries led a patriarchal and isolated 
existence. Cultivation of the land and nomadic stock-breeding were practised 
rather on behalf of their lords than to supply their own urgent needs. 

Since the XVIIIth century, however, the Slav peasants have tried to group 
themselves into family communities, zadrugas, in order to facilitate the culti¬ 
vation of the land and to protect their interests. At first these groups were 
in the nature of an association between members of one family, but later on 
the notion was extended to associations of neighbouring families. 

The rapid and strongly marked development of the towns at the beginning 
of the XIXth century, the gradual decay of the power of the overlords, the 
need felt by the peasant farmers for an organisation for mutual financial 
assistance to facilitate payment of taxes and to afford protection against the 
moneylenders, and finally the awakening of social, national and religious senti¬ 
ments in response to the propaganda efforts of the intellectual classes, all 
tended to bring about a modification of the primitive conception of grouping 
as held by the Slav farmers. 

Beginning with the time when the principle that “ the land belongs to him 
who cultivates it'' became more deeply rooted, and after Serbia had in 1830 
succeeded in obtaining for the peasants liberation from the servitudes, which 
were replaced by taxes in kind, the idea of a wide form of mutual collaboration 
among the Slav farmers became mainly inspired by economic motives. 

Later the substitution of payments in kind by money payments, first 
introduced by the reform of Prince Milos in 1836, brought about a, veritable, 
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transformation of the agricultural econoni}" of the Slav farmers, who now found 
themselves obliged to sell their crops in order to obtain the money required 
for the payment of taxes. During this same period the desire arose among the 
rural masses to buy the land w^hich they were cultivating as tenants, but, 
from w^ant of funds and of any organisation capable of supplying funds, the 
peasant farmers fell even more than before into the hands of the money lenders. 

From this time, it may be said, the zadrugas became more fully alive to 
the necessity of transforming themselves into true co-operative societies of the 
type that appeared in 1830 to 1850 in England, France and Germany. 

The object of the first Slav (Serbian and Croatian) co-operative societies 
was not merely to collect money from the farmers for distribution among such 
as had need of it, but also to engage in cultivation, stock-breeding and the 
supply of farming requisites for joint utilisation. 

The more specialised co-operative societies for the different branches of 
agriculture did not appear until much later. 

Before examining the structure and development of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Yugoslavia, it will be of advantage to give a brief description of the 
development, up to the time of the Balkan wars, of the Slav co-operative move¬ 
ment in each region separately. 

Serbia, — The forerunners of the co-operative movement in Serbia were, 
as has already been said, the family communities, zadrugas. The first co-oper¬ 
ative societies began to appear spontaneoush' and sporadically in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town centres. In comparison with other parts of Yugoslavia, the 
initial development of Serbian co-operation began very late and it was not 
until 1894 that the first agricultural co-operative credit society" of the Raiffeisen 
WBS foimded in the village of Vranova (near the town of Smeredova). The 
principal object of this society was the protection of. the members against the 
moneylenders and middlemen. This first agricultural society, according to 
its rules, could lend money to members only, and for periods not exceeding 
two years. In addition to its purely financial objects, this societ)’' bought and 
distributed seeds, machinery and other farm requisites among its members 
either for cash or on credit. Thanks to State assistance and to that of the 
educated classes (teachers, clergy, etc.), the Serbian co-operative movement 
developed fairly rapidly. From 1904 to 1908, the total number of members 
of co-operative societies rose from 17,858 to 26,616. In 1908 all these members 
of Serbian co-operative societies, for the most part farmers, • were grouped in 
654 societies. The value of the propert}’ of’these societies during the same 
period amoimted to 2,400,000 dinars, that is, 3,683 dinars per co-operative 
association and 90 dinars per member. A Central Bank, established in Bel¬ 
grade in 1908 for the purpose of serving as a clearing bank for the co-operative 
societies, received any surpluses accumulated by the societies and granted 
loans to co-operative societies requiring assistance. Thanks to the generous 
government credit, the Central Bank, in 1909, granted loans up to the ,sum 
of about 1,000,000 French francs, while the total sums remitted by the local 
co-operative societies did not ^ceed 300,000 francs. 
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From 1900 the differentiation of the first Serbian co-operative societies, 
known as agricultural credit societies, began. The first co-operative distributive 
society w^as founded at the beginning of 1903 on the Rochdale principle and 
in 1909 the number of these societies had risen to 42. In spite of the great 
development of cattle breeding, the co-operative dairy societies evolved very 
slowly and after long delay. In 1909 there were only 12 co-operative dairy 
societies in Serbia. The co-operative wine-making societies, of which there 
were only 3 in 1909, made even slower progress. 

The co-operative societies for the joint utilisation of agricultural machinery, 
however, had made marked progress and by 1909 there were 153 already in 
existence in Serbia. 

As the result of the Balkan wars and of the great war, there is an absence 
of official, and even of less exact, information on the development of the 
Serbian co-operative movement during the period 1909 to 1919, which makes 
it impossible to trace its history although it is almost certain that these calami¬ 
ties had an adverse effect on the the development of Serbian co-operation. 

Croatia-Slovenia. — As in Serbia, so in these regions, “ family communi¬ 
ties existed from a very remote period. To these communities as well as to 
the foundation of the Croat-Slovene Agricultural Society at Agram (Zagreb) 
in 1849 and of the Agricultural Society for Slovenia founded at Osjek in 1875 
may be traced the origin of the true agricultural co-operative societies; in fact, 
after the promulgation of the Austro-Hungarian law dissolving the family 
agricultural communities, ” the rural masses hastened to group themselves in 
agricultural co-operative societies. For this reason the first co-operative society 
was founded at Brdovac, near Agram, in 1873. The autonomous Government 
of Croatia-Slovenia had made efforts, since 1882, to encourage the establishment 
of co-operative credit societies of the Schulze-Delitsch type, but this t3rpe did 
not prove acceptable to the farmers. By virtue of a law of 1898, two Central 
Co-operative Credit Societies were founded at Agram and Osjek, w’hich’stimulated 
the establishment and development of new co-operative credit societies. In 
1909, in fact, there already existed 271 of these societies in Croatia-Slovenia 
with about 55,000 members. In addition, the foundation of the Croatian Rural 
Bank, at Agram in 1901, in accordance mth the resolutions of the first Croatian 
Catholic Farmers’ Congress, gave an impetus to the foundation of agricultural 
co-operative societies. In 1909 the number of these societies was already 225 
with about 34,500 members. 

At the same time as the Croats, the Serbs had founded at Agram in 1898 
a Union of Serbian Rural Banks w^hich by 1909 had succeeded in establishing 
297 xixral banks grouping more than 10,000 farmers. The total number, of all 
the co-operative societies in Croatia-Slovenia in 1909, including the Croat-Slovene 
agricultural societies and the Serbian co-operative societies, amounted to 877 
with a membership of about 110,000 i. e., 44 per thousand of the inhabitants, 
were members of co-operative societies. The rivalry between the Croats and 
Serbs for the establishment of co-operative societies in Croatia-Slovenia under 
the Austro-Hungarian rule stimulated considerably the growi:h of the co-opera- 
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tive movement among the rural masses. The Croats, however, in founding co¬ 
operative societies, were engaged in a twofold struggle, one political and national 
against the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and the other religious against the Serbs. 
This conflict naturally retarded the differentiation of the co-operative societies 
according to the type of activity. In spite of the support of the autonomous 
government and of the public authorities, the co-operative dairying societies 
developed slowly and in 1909 only 29 were in existence. The progress of the 
co-operative wine-making societies was also slow and at the same period only 4 
had been formed. 

The Croatian co-operative societies, which had not suffered from the Balkan 
wars and were in a more favourable position during the great war, w^ere able 
to develop with little interruption during the period 1909-1919; in fact, in 1919 
the Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies was founded at Agram, in 
which were grouped 291 Croati-Slovene co-operative societies and 64 Croatian 
co-operative societies established in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. — The forerunners of the agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies in these regions were the pripomocna zacladas a kind of monts- 
de-pieU, founded by the Austro-Hungarian Government in 1886. Actually 
their origin dates back to a far more remote period. Under the Turkish domin¬ 
ation the Slav peasants were obliged to pay taxes to their overlords either in 
money or kind. In order to meet these obligations the Slav peasants collected 
a part of the haivest due to the public treasury in special barns; this was 
afterwards sold and an3^ surplus remaining after the pa^^ment of taxes was 
used to form a public utilit}^ fund. In this way the primotna zacladas were 
able to grant loans to farmers at a very low rate of interest. These primotna 
zacladas have remained in existence imtil today, but the number now does not 
exceed 50. As the}^ are State institutions they cannot be replaced b^^ co-opera¬ 
tive societies. For this reason the true co-operative societies appeared much 
later in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and their progress has been solely due to the in¬ 
fluence of the Serb-Croatian co-operative movement. The Serbs established a 
peasant farmers' co-operative society at Orasje in 1904 and in 1905 the Croats 
founded a Croat peasant co-operative society' at FTevesinje. In 1911 there were 
in existence in the two regions 68. Croatian co-operative societies while in 1914 
thete were 128 Serbian co-operative societies. 

Dalmatia. — Under Italian influence co-operative societies appeared in 
Dalmatia at a ver>^ early date; in fact, in 1864 the Cassa di mutuo credito w^as 
already in existence. The strongest impetus was given to the co-operative 
movement by the Austrian law of 9 April, 1873^ on the co-operative societies. 
In 1874 three co-operative societies were established: — (i) The co-operative 
dany society of Makarsfca; (2) La Sooietd per la pesca delle spugne and (3) The 
. Consorzio M rispatmio at Zara. In 1875 the Consorzio Apistico di Solta was 
founded and in 1879 a new co-operative credit society. These co-operative 
societies, however^ yielded to the pressure of the Serbian co-operative movement 
, and were liquidated or transformed and in. 4896 the Serbs began to found 



co-operative societies of the Raiffeisen type in Dalmatia. Already in 1900 
there were 32 of this type in existence and in 1906, there were 108. In 1907 
the Federation of Serbian Agricultural Co-operative Societies was founded at 
Split and was federated with the Federation of Belgrade in 1922. 


II. — CO-OPBRATIVE FEGISBATIOX. 

As no special legislation existed, the first Slav co-operative societies, formed 
in the various regions of w’hat is now Yugoslavia, came under the provisions 
of the Commercial Code relating to economic and commercial societies. 

The first special legislation on co-operative societies is found in the regions 
which previously formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

In fact, the first Slav co-operative societies in Croatia-Slovenia, after having 
been regulated by the Austrian law of 26 April 1852 on economic-commercial 
associations, came under the Austrian law of 9 April, 1873, which referred 
exclusively to co-operative societies. This law established special provisions 
on the founding, organisation and activities of co-operative societies of all 
descriptions. The most striking feature of this law was the concession to co¬ 
operative societies of complete independence as regards local authorities, and 
the permission to found co-operative societies of two principal types, .namely, 
limited liability and unlimited liability. 

Among other Austrian legislative measures for the regulation of co-operative 
societies, mention must be made of the laws of 21 May 1873, 27 December 
1880, and I June 1889 which besides containing provisions relating to the audit 
and to the control of their activities also granted the societies various privileges, 
and especially those of a fiscal nature. 

It is also of interest to note that the law of i June 1889 principally favoured 
the development of co-operative credit societies in Slovenia. AU these legislative 
measures while promoting the development of the Slav co-operative movement, 
at the same time encouraged the formation of centres of national culture among 
Slavs. This result had not formed part of the intentions of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government which hastened to limit the pohtical activity of the Slav co-opera¬ 
tive societies; in fact, the law of 10 June, 1903, on the co-operative societies 
imposed compulsory inspection of aU co-operative societies at least once a year. 
According to this law, audit was to be carried out by the local authorities 
and should not be confined to book-keeping but should also be extended to the 
various activities in order to ascertain if these conformed to the provisions 
established by the rules. 

In Serbia the first co-operative society ‘was founded on 29 March 1894 
and in 1898 there were already more than 100 in the countr3^ In view of 
the rapid progress made by the co-operative movement, the Serbian Govern¬ 
ment on 3 December 1898, passed a special law on agricultural co-operative 
societies and co-operative societies of artisans. This law gave a precise definition 
of a co-operative society, its aims, and .activities, and also laid down very severe 
rules for the control and supervision of its activities. At the same time this 
law granted privileges of a fiscal nature to the co-operative societies exeniptihg 
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them from direct taxation “ on labour, capital and incomeand from other 
special taxes. 

It must, however, be remembered that in the year before this law was 
passed, a loan fund for the benefit of the agricultural co-operative societies 
was established on 13 August 1897, by means of a law^ on the encouragement 
of agricultural co-operative societies. In addition, the law of 4 October 1899 
exempted these societies from payment of postal charges and on 26 January 
1900, a law was passed on the encouragement of agricultural co-operative 
societies by which new* prirdleges were granted for the foundation of these 
societies. In 1904 a special law' accorded the General Union of Serbian Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies, founded in 1895 at Smeredovo, the right to audit 
the activities of the local co-operative societies and of the Central Co-operative 
Bank. 

The numerous and efficacious legislative measures for the benefit of the 
Serbian co-operative movement placed this movement in a much more favour¬ 
able position in relation to the Slav co-operative societies of the other regions 
of what is now Yugoslavia. As no special legislation existed, the co-operative 
societies of Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzogovina and Vojvodina, which had been founded 
and encouraged by the Serb and Croat intellectual classes, were regulated by 
the law's in force for the Croatian and Serbian co-operative movements. 

After the establishment of the Yugoslav Kingdom, numerous proposals w'ere 
put forw’ard and examined with the object of unifying legilslation on the co-opera¬ 
tive movement throughout the whole of Yugoslavia; but owing to technical, 
administrative and other difficulties, up to the present none of these proposals 
have become effective. The Yugoslav co-operative societies in the various parts 
of the country continue to be regulated by the different laws inherited from the 
old Serbia and the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Among the legislative measures on the co-operative movement in general 
passed after the Kingdoni of Yugoslavia was established, mention may be 
made of the law' of 12 June 1925, on agricultural co-operative credit, w^hich 
how'ever, applied solely to societies of this t^'pe. This law contained precise 
regulations for the establishment of new agricultural credit societies the object 
of wffiich was to ensure to their members the necessary credit for developing 
and improving agricultural production (including stock-breeding, agriculture, 
fisheries, etc,). According to Article 16 of this law the local co-operative 
societies, constituted by the law, also the central agricultural associations (agri- 
,culturai co-operative societies, agricultural syndicates, etc.) may form part of 
the Profundal Federation of Agricultural Credit. 

The agricultural co-operative credit societies grant short or medium term 
loans to their members. The short term loans must be repaid* after the harvest 
or after the termination of the work for wrhich they were granted, and in all 
cases at the end of one year. The medium term loans are granted on security, 
whether pledge of State guaranteed bonds or of cattle or farm implements 
bought, or, even by mortgage of real estate guaranteed. They must be repaid 
in six-monthly instahnents of equal amounts, induding interest, and within a 
period not exceeding a maximum of eight years. Interest payable on loans 
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should not exceed the discount rate of the National Bank by more than 4 per 
cent. this law a new spirit has been introduced into the Yugoslav co¬ 
operative movement, one free from all regional, political or social tendencies. 

Owing to special State grants, 1,200 Yugoslav agricultural co-operative 
credit societies were established in 1927 out of a total of 3,700 co-operative credit 
societies. In the law of 21 September 1929 on promotion of the development 
of agriculture, article 19 was inserted relating to the co-operative societies. This 
Article states that the reporters (commissioners specially instituted by this 
law for superintending the encouragement of agriculture) should keep in close 
contact with the co-operative societies and should carry out propaganda among 
the rural masses for the foundation of new co-operative societies. 

With the exception of this law which relates to Yugoslav co-operation in 
general, the other legislative measures, passed during the last few years, apply 
to the different branches of the co-operative movement. For example, there 
may be noted the law of 1922 on the establishment of agrarian communities 
on a co-operative basis whereby 137 agrarian communities were founded in 1923, 
and the law of 31 December 1931 on the co-operative health societies which 
contains special provisions for the foundation and scope of these societies, with 
a .view to the centralisation of the co-operative health societies which were 
rapidly appearing in all parts of the country. 

Among the special laws having an indirect bearing on the co-operative 
movement, mention may also be made of the law of 21 December 1929 for 
the promotion of stock breeding. Several articles contain special provisions for 
founding co-operative societies for selective breeding of cattle. As a result of this 
law six new Central Unions have been instituted in the country grouping co-oper¬ 
ative societies of this type. In addition, two other recent laws may be recalled 
which have a indirect bearing on the various branches of the Yugoslav co-opera¬ 
tive movement: the law of 1931 on fisheries and the law of 1933 on apiculture 
which have contributed towards the establishment of new co-operative societies 
of this type. 

In concluding this brief survey of the legislation which has directly or 
indirect^ influenced the progress of the Yugoslav co-operative movement 
after the Kingdom was established, the provisional enactment -of 20 April 
1932 for the protection of farmers must not be omitted. This law% by granting 
considerable facilities to debtor farmers, somewhat unfavourably affected the 
financial interests of the co-operative societies, particularly those dealing with 
agricultural credit. Some anxiety was felt at the development of the financial 
crisis in the co-operative societies and the Government hastened, on 23 November 
1933, to issue a special Decree for the protection of co-operative credit societies 
and their Unions, the object being to endeavour to nullify the the effects of the 
preceding law. 

. Naturally these isolated legislative measures which only refer to particular 
categories of the co-operative societies, together with the Iegac5^ of old laws 
which have remained in force and' with the dependence of the societies, from 
the different Regional Unions, create confusion and hinder the normal develop¬ 
ment of the Yugoslav co-operative movement. The necessity for a specif uni- 
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form law on all the co-operative societies throughout Yugoslavia becomes increas- 
ingly urgent as proved by the desiderata expressed in the last Congress of the 
General Union of Co-operative Societies of Yugosla\da which took place at 
Belgrade on 25 March 1934. Among the many recommendations made the 
most important were as follows:—(i) unification of co-operative legislation; 
(2) granting to the co-operative societies the greatest possible freedom of the 
Audit Unions; (3) exemption from all forms of taxation (taxes, rates, etc.,), 
which has much increased latterly, 

{To he continued), 

G. Severin. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN GERMANY 

Hail insurance is operated in Germam- by two classes of undertakings 
private companies and public institutions. 

The following private companies were in 1932 under the inspection of the 
National OfBce for supervision of private insurance {Reichsaufsichtsamt fiir Privat* 
versichenmg): 

{a) Joint-stock companies: 

Berliner Hagel Assekuranz Gesellschaft of 1832, Berlin, with a capital of 
3,000,000 Rm. 

Kolnische Hagel Versicherungsgesellschafi, Holn, with a capital of 
1,800,000 Rm, 

Magdehurger Hagelversicherungsgesdlschaft, Magdeburg, with a capital of 
2,200,000 Rm. 

Union-Allgenieine Deutsche Hagelversickerungsgesellschaft, Weimar, with a 
capital of 3,600,000 Rm. 

(h) Large mutual insurance societies (accepting premiums to an 
amount in excess of 1,000,000 Rm. in 1931: 

" Ceres '' Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft auf Gegenseitigkeit, Berlin, with a 
reserve fruid (§ 37 of the Law on the supervision of private insurance companies 
of 6 June 1931) of 1,124,000 Rm. 

Detftscke Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft .a, G/ fiir Gartnereien^ Berlin, with 
a reserve fund of 514,000 Rm. 

Norddeutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft a, G., Berlin, with a reserve 
fund of 2,470,000 Rm. 

Landwirtschafiliche Versicherungsgesellsckaft a, G., Greifswald, with reserve 
fund of 2,923,000 Rm. . , 

Gesellschaft zu gegenseitigen Hagelschdden-VergutUng a, G., Leipzig, with a 
reserve fund of 912,000 Rm. 

Mecklemburgiscke Hagel- und Feuer-Versichetungsgesellschafi a. G,^_ Nen^ 
br^denburg, with a resen^e fund of 2,073,000 Rrn. 

Schwedier Hagel und Feuer-Versicherungsgesellschafi a, G*/Sokwedt^ v^ith 
a reserve fund of 1,617,000 Rm. ' . . 
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(c) Small mutual insurance societies (accepting premiums to an 
amount not exceeding 1,000,000 Rm. in 1931: 

Hagelversicherungsverein a. G, fiiy das norddstliche Holstein, Neustadt 
(Holstein). 

Hagelversickerungsgesellschaft a, G. filr das Land Ratzehurg, Schonberg 
(Mecklenburg). 

Nusser Hagelversicherungsgesellsohaft a. G., Nusse b. Liibeck. 

Oldenburgische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft a, G., Oldenburg. 

Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg. Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft a. G., Kiel. 

The sphere of activity of these societies extends beyond the territory of the 
State {Land) in which their main offices are situated (i). 

{d) In addition to these societies a few should be noted which are 
not under inspection by the Reichsaufsichtsamt fiir Privatversichevung, their acti¬ 
vity being limited to the province in which their main office is situated. Men¬ 
tion may be made of the Grevesmuhlener Hagelversichertmgsverein a. G,, Schwe¬ 
rin i. M. (for Mecklenburg only), and the Constantin Hagelversicherungsgesell- 
schaft a, G. filr Ostfriesland, Emden, for Prussia only) (2). 

The following pubHc institutions were operating hail insurance in 1932: 

BayeriscJie Landes-Hagelversicherungsanstalt, Munich. 

Bratmschweigische offentliche Mobiliarversichenmgsanstalt, Brunswick. 

Danziger Feuersozietdt, Danzig. 

Fenersozietat der Provinz Brandenburg, Berlin. 

Feuer Sozietdt Grenzmark, Schneidemiahl. 

Hamburger Feuerkasse, Hamburg. 

Land-Feuersozietdt der Provinz Sachsen, Magdeburg. 

Landschaftliches Brandkasse, Hanover. 

Niederschlesiche Provinzial-Feuersozietdt, Breslau. 

Oberschlesische Provinzial-Feuersozietdt, Ratibor. 

Provinzial Feuerversicherungsanstalt der Rheinprovinz, Dlisseldorf. ‘ 

Eight of these institutions belong to the German Union of Public Hail Insur¬ 
ance {Offentlick- rechtlicher Hagelversicherungsverband in Deutschland), namely: 
Feuersozietdt der Provinz Brandenburg, Feuersozietdt Grenzmark, Niederschle- 
sische ProvinziaLFeuersozietdt, Oberschlesische ProvinziaUF euer sozietdt, Landfeuer- 
sozietdt der Provinz' Sachsen, Landschaftliche Brandkasse Hannover, Provinzial- 
Feuerversicherungsanstalt der Rheinprovinz, Danziger Feuersozietdt .{^), 

In Germany there is besides a very interesting form of organisation of 
hail insurance based on an agreement for collaboration betrveen the public 
authorities and the private insurance business. Reference to this form will be 
made later. 


(i) Statistik far 1932 iiber die vnter Reichsanfsicht stehendea Versichemngsuntemeluiiungen imd 
Bausparkassen. Herausg. vom Reichsaufsiclitsamt fiir Privatversichening, Berlin tuidXeip2dg 1932, p. 139 
P- 33 - Neumanns Jabrbuch der Privatversiclierung itn Deutschen Reich 1934, p. 561. 

' (2) Neumann, op. cit. p. XXVI. 

(3) Neumann, op. dt. pp. XXVI and 581. 
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A brief account will now be given of the history" alike of private and public 
hail insurance in Germany, in view of the interest attaching to the different 
forms of organisation of this branch of insurance in a country w^here it has been 
carried to so high a point of development. 

, I. — Private Insurance. 

The first hail insurance society in Germany w^as the Braimschweigische-Hagel- 
Assekuranz a. G., founded in 1791 as a mutual insurance society and with a local 
field of acti\dty. This society w'as dissolved after a short time and the business 
done never reached any large figure. 

In 1797 another mutual insurance society was founded at Neubrandenburg 
under the name of the Hagelschaden-Assekuranz in den Mecklembnrgischen Landen, 
This society’ also engaged later in fire insurance business; it still exists to-day 
under the name of Mecklemburgische Hagel- mid Feuerversiohenmgsgesellschaft a. G. 

In 1811 there was formed at Eel the Hagel-Assekuranz GeseUschaft fur die 
addigen GiUer und Kloster der Herzogtumer Schleswig-Holstein imd Lauenburg 
which was transformed later into the Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenbnrgischer Hagelver- 
sichertmgsverein a, G. In 1912 the Gegenseitiges Hagelassekuranz GeseUschaft fur 
Anhalt w’as founded at Kothen. This in 1823 ceased working, resumed activity" 
in 1831 and finally disappeared in 1853. ^820 the Halberstddter Hagelschdden- 

Assekuranz-GeseUschaft was founded, the operations of which came to an end after 
three years, the business done having amounted to about 1,000,000 Rm. In 
1S22 the first joint stock hail insurance company was formed under the trading 
nB.me oi Berliner-Hagel-Assekuranz-Gesdlschafi with a capital of 1,000,000 thalers. 

This company, w'^hich w^as the first to introduce fixed premiums paid in ad¬ 
vance with full compensation for losses incurred, soon extended the sphere of its 
transactions throughout the w'hole of the States of North Germany. The pre¬ 
miums, fixed at Vo per cent, of the sum insured, proved inadequate and the com¬ 
pany was authorised, in 1825, to raise the premium rate to V4 per cent, but, in 
1830, following the refusal of the Government to authorise another rise in pre¬ 
miums,^ it wns obliged to go into liquidation. In 1832 this company was revived 
with a share capital of 300,000 thalers which was soon increased to 500,000 
thalers. 

In 1824 the Gesdlschaft zu gegenseiiiger Hdgelschddenvergiiiung waS founded 
at Teipzig, and in 1826, the Hagel- und Feuerversicherungsgesellschaft d, G. at 
Schwredt as a branch of the Neubrandenburg Society. Both these societies are 
still in existence. 

In 1830 the Wifriemburgische Hagelversickerungsanstalt a. G. was founded at 
Stuttgart. This society confined its activities within the limits of Wurtemburg. 
The system followed was that of fixed premiums, but with a reduction in com¬ 
pensation in case of insufficiency’ of funds. On account of the very great risks 
incurred by the s<xieties operating in this region owing to the heavy falls of hail, 
together with the inadequacy of th^ established premiums, this enterprise could 
onlv pay Compensation in full for one year {1833). In 1842 it received a contri¬ 
bution from the State of 13,000 florins which did not greatly improve the situa- 
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tion. As in 1853 only 6 per cent, of the claims were paid the company was 
liquidated towards the end of that year. 

The Badische Landes-Hagelversichenmgsanstalt, founded in 1834 at Freiburg 
on the model of the preceding society, was dissolved in 1846. 

In 1832 two mutual insurance societies were founded in the Duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick and the Kingdom of Hanover which later amalgamated under the name of 
Hannover-BrmmscliweigiscJie Hagelschdden Versichen^igsgesellschaft and remained 
in existence until 1899. 

The Hagelversicherungs-Verem, established in Bavaria, was never of great 
importance and in 1884 was united udth the Bayrische Landes Hagelversickerimgs- 
anstalf. 

The Hagel Assekuranz-Societdt, founded at Lippe-Detmold in 1838, went into 
liquidation after 30 years. 

In 1841, the ScJmedter, as had occurred wdth the mother society at Neu- 
brandenburg, established the Greifswalder Hage- und Feiier-VersichenmgsgeselU 
schaft 'which is still in in existence. At this time the Deutsche Hagelversicherungs 
Gesellschaft fiir Gdrtnereien was founded at Berlin, also several other local com- 
anies. 

In 1850, the new joint stock company, Thiiringische Hagelschdden Versi- 
cherungsgesellschaft, was founded w'hich, in 1853, amalgamated with the Union 
and, as such, is still existing. 

In 1851, the mutual insurance society Ceres was founded at Magdeburg and 
after being transformed into a joint stock company was dissolved in 1857 by the 
Government, owing to the fact that it had been obliged to utilise nearly half 
its capital to meet compensation claims, the premiums having proved insuffi¬ 
cient. After 1850 a considerable development may be remarked in this branch 
of insurance, in fact, between 1853 and 1856 four joint stock companies were estab 
lished, of which the three first are still in existence, the Weimar '' Union,"' the KoU 
nische, the Magdeburger and the Vaierldndische of Eberfeld. Owing to the more 
extended area of the activities of these companies, they w^ere led to consider the 
preparation of general statistics on hail falls and the losses incurred so as to fix 
the risk incurred in each district and in consequence the respective rates. The 
development of joint stock companies maybe shown by the business done. In 1854 
these companies had insured risks up to 204,000,000 marks; after 10 years this 
sum had increased to 428,000,000 marks. A similar development does not ap¬ 
pear in the transactions of the mutual insurance societies; in fact, while in 1854 
they had insured the sum of 208,000,000 marks, at the end of 10 ^^ears the capital 
risks insured amounted to 243,000,000 marks only. The success of the joint stock 
companies resulted in 1865 in the establishment of a new company of this t^’^pe: 
the Preussische Hagelversichenmgs-Aktien-Gesellschaft, which, after 19 years, was 
doing business to the amount of 213,000,000 marks. 

Sufficient care had not, however, been exercised in the choice of risks and the 
company had to abandon operations in the course of 1884, Two years later 
it reappeared again as a mutual insurance society with a far more limited scope* 
The development of the joint stock companies resulted in an active competition 
on the part of the mutual insurance societies, which in their turn began to make 
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progress, in consequence of the general development of agricultural insurance and 
also owing to the very high premiums which the joint stock companies had begun 
to apply in consequence of the hea\nr falls of hail at the end of i860. 

In 1869, the Norddeiitsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft was founded at Berlin. 
Although a mutual insurance society its acthdties extended, like those of the joint 
stock companies, throughout the whole of Germany. This institution which 
began operations with a total of insured risks amounting to 13,000,000 marks, 
developed at a pace w’hich outstripped any other societal After two years the 
sums insured amounted to 79,835,000 marks, in 1880 to 302,127,000 marks, in 
1890 to 568,752,000, in 1900 to 748,148,000 and in 1911 to 967,088,000 marks. 
In 1932, in spite of the crisis, these transactions w^ere represented b}^ a total 
of 854,475,000 Rm. 

The success of the Korddeutsche encouraged the establishment of other mutual 
insurance societies. In 1873 the Borussia w^as founded in Berlin, and in 1874 the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft, also in Berlin. The latter w^as 
dissolved in 1902. The Patria, founded in 1884 in Magdeburg, suffered a like fate 
and w^as obliged to go into liquidation in 1904. After the founding of the Ceres in 
1885, the Germania in 18S8 and the Ostdeutscher Hagelversicherungsverband at 
Breslau, no other private hail insurance business of any importance was esta¬ 
blished (i). 

In 1931, the Preussische and the Bonissia-Ostdeiitscher Hagelverband were 
absorbed into the Norddettische (2). 

A law on the insurance contract, or polic}^ w^as enacted in Germany on 
30 May 190S, and came into force on i Januari’’ 1910. This law contains some 
important provisions limiting the contractual freedom of the parties and is divided 
into five sections. The first contains provisions applicable- to all branches of 
insurance: general pro\isions, compulsor}^ declarations, additional risk, premiums, 
rules affecting insurance brokers. The second section -contains the provisions 
of the law relating to insurance against damage and loss; general provisions, 
i, e,, terms of the policy, alienation of the insured object, third party insurance, 
fire insurance, hail insurance, live stock insurance, insurance against transport 
risks and insurance covering liabilities. The third section is devoted to the 
clauses of the law relating to life insurance. The fourth section contains the 
clauses on accident insurance, and the fifth the final clauses. 

The following are some dauses rdating particularly to hail insurance. In 
respect of hah insurance, the period, prescribed in Art. 5, paragraph i, during 
which the insuring part}" may raise objection to any inaccuracy in the policy, 
may be reduced to a week (§ 109). The obligation to declare the actual occur¬ 
rence of the event covered by the insurance is considered as fulfilled when a 
dedaration has been made within four days of the occurrence. The obligation 
is in fact deemed to have been adequately fulfilled if the declaration is posted 
within the period indicated. The insurer may not take advantage of the 


(1) Fratzschrr: I^aodwirtsciiaftHdbLe Vetsicheruug. Berlia 1914 p. 6. 

(2) Die V^r&ichermg of 21 April 1932 and Statistik fiir 1951 des RekJisaufsichtsaint, p. 141. 
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clause of an agreement whereby the length of the period, or the way of reckon¬ 
ing it, might be altered to the detriment of the policy holder (§ no). The 
policy holder may not, before assessment of the damage and without the 
authority of the insurer, take steps to change the condition of products damaged 
by hail, apart from steps that cannot, in the interests of good management, 
be postponed (§ in). When, after the occurrence of an event covered by the 
insurance, a further event takes place within the same insurance period, the 
insurer is not expected to repair the loss caused by the fresh event beyond 
the limit of the amount of the insured sum (§ 112). After the occurrence of 
an event covered by insurance, each party has the right to give notice of termin¬ 
ation of the insurance, with effect for the insurer only at the end of the period 
of the current insurance and for the insured party at latest at that point of 
time. If the insured party gives such notice for an earlier date, the premium 
remains none the less as purchased from the insurer for the period of the 
current insurance (§ 113). 

In the case of sale or forced expropriation of insured products of the land, 
the insurer cannot give notice of termination of the insurance with regard to the 
purchaser except for the end of the period of insurance in the course of which 
he becomes cognisant of the sale or other cession. When the transfer of pro¬ 
perty is not notified at a time convenient to the insurer, the latter is freed 
from all engagement if the event covered by the insurance occurs after the 
expiry of the insurance period in the course of which the notification should 
have been made to him. The insurer however remains bound if he has received 
notification of the change of ownership soon enough to be able to give notice 
of the termination of the insurance contract for the end of the insurance period. 
The insurer may not take advantage of the clause of a convention which de¬ 
viates from these provisions to the detriment of the purchaser (§ 114). If any 
one acquires from the fact of a usufruct, a lease or similar agreement, the right 
to appropriate the insured products of the soil, the provisions relating to sale 
or forced expropriation are applicable {§ 115). 

The provisions of this law do not apply to the laws of the different Federated 
States {Lander) relating to the insurances which are taken out officially, and 
in virtue of the law, with a public institution set up by the special legislation 
of the State, nor to insurances effected with an institution of this type in virtue 
of a legal restraint. Where, in fact, the case is one of insurance contracts effected 
by public institutions in open competition with other insurance undertakings 
(for example, hail insurance), it becomes a case of private contracts, and the law 
referred to applies in full with the single exception that the restrictions on the 
freedom of agreements and the provisions relating to insurance agents contained 
in this law’ are not applicable to the cases in question (i). 

On 6 June 1931 the new^ text w^as published of the law^ of 12 May 1901 on 
the supervision of private insurance business, as modified by various subsequent 
laws and decrees. 


(i) ]Uanes. VersicheruBgslesicon, op. dt., p. 1113. 
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TMs law is di\4ded into ten sections. The first contains preliminary mat¬ 
ter. The second deals with permits for operating insurances. The mutual insur¬ 
ance associations form the subject of the third. The fourth deals with the busi¬ 
ness of the insurance societies, viz,, general provisions, preparation of the balance 
sheet, special provisions relating to the reserves of life insurance companies, 
and finah}' provisions relating to priority of claim in the event of insolvency with 
reference to insurances against loss or damage. The fifth section deals with 
supervision and the duties and powders of the authorities responsible for super¬ 
vision, organisation and procedure of the authorities so responsible. Foreign 
insurance undertakings form the subject of the sixth section. The seventh deals 
with co-oi)erative savings banks intended to provide or to improve w^orkers' 
dw'ellings or small houses {Siedelungen) or to liberate members from obligations 
incurred in this connection. The three last sections contain respectively transi- 
tor3" provisions, penalities and final provisions. 

This law’ does not appl^’, inter alia, to institutions efiecting reinsurance only 
except in the case of mutual insurance societies. The IMinister of National Eco¬ 
nomy is how’ever authorised with the consent of the Reichsrat to order that an3" 
such institutions should be brought under this law’ or under certain provisions 
contained in this law’ (§ 14S). 

Public or official institutions established on the basis of the laws of parti¬ 
cular States are not subject to the provisions of this law, but must present to 
the Reichsaufsichtsamt certain statements on the course of their business. These 
institutions are however subject to the inspection of other Government authori¬ 
ties, in accordance with the provisions contained in the law's under which they 
have been established and in their owm rules. 

the law" of 25 June 1910 fire insurance undertakings in Prussia 
are placed under the supervision of the Oberprdsident and that of the Minister 
of Internal Affairs. According to the statutes of the Union of Public Hail Insur¬ 
ance supervision of the Union is exercised by* the Minister of Internal 
Affairs (i). 

The Reiclisaiifsichtsamt and the States' authorities practising supervision are 
obliged to keep each other informed of the juridical and administrative principles 
adopted in each case. The sarne is true in regard to the principles established 
by the authorities of the Federated States in connection with the supervision 
of public insurance undertakings (§ 152). 

The supervision of any private insurance business the activity of which is lim¬ 
ited to a particular State is exercised by the authorities of that State (§ 3). The 
private insurance societies the activity of w’hich is limited to a particular 
State are under the supervision of the National Office if the State itself so desires 
and if the President of the Reich so rules with the consent of the Reichsrat (§ 4). 
Private insurance societies, which operate also outside the territor}’ of the State 
but the activity of which is limited in respect of the object insured, of the 


(1} Hakes, op. cit. p." 11x3. 
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territory or of the persons included under the societies, are under the supervision 
of the authorities of the State in which are their headquarters, if the Minister of 
National Economy, in agreement with the government of the State in question, 
so rules (§4). 


Private Hail Insurance in Germany in iqii. 


Name of the Company or Society j 

Sums assured 

Premiums 

Claims 

Expenses of 
administration 

i 

I 


21 


21 

Joint Stock Companies: 





Berliner H. A. G., Berlin .... 

117,590,000 

1,481,829 

304.245 

295,730 

Kolnische H. V. G., Koln a. Rh.. . 


2,414,688 

754.447 

424,346 

Magdebnrger H. V. G., Magdeburg . 

263,891,000 

3,103,486 

597.757 

704.522 

“ Union ”, Weimar. 

188,316,000 

2,276,183 

577.977 

386,891 

403,298 

Vaterland H. V. G., Elberfeld. . . 

147,596,000 

1.533.965 

351.308 

A^uiual Insurance Societies: 





Borussia ”, H. V. G., Berlin . . 

112,403,000 j 

1,069,033 

748.995 

314.516 

Ceres ”, H. V. G., Berlin .... 

106,192,000 

i 906,998 

666,785 

344,100 

Norddeutsche H. V. G., Berlin . . 

967,088,000 

' 5 . 537,522 

6,770.833 

1,578.519 

Preussische H. V. G., Berlin . . . 

65,023,000 

6o6,5jj2 

402.719 

184,710 

H. V. G. f. Gartnereien, Berlin . . 

24,848.000 

j 429.239 

167,493 

102,210 

Ueipziger H. Y. G., Leipzig . . . 

105,490,000 

i 080,266 

606,099 

319.409 

Schwedter H. V. G., Schwedt . . 

292,378,000 

j 2,451,273 

1,953.360 

250,731 

Greifswalder H. V, G-, Greifsw. . , 
Mecklenburgische H. V. G., Neu- 

ro5.275>ooo 

1 955.455 

543.552 

22,649 

brandenburg. 

108,147,000 

j 711,180 

550.211 

57.515 

Ostdeutscher H. V. V., Breslau . . 

101,181,000 

i 1 , 375.557 

i 

1,242,166 

70.654 


The latest law amending the law of 1901, and enacted before the publication 
of the new text of the law on the supervision of the private insurance societies, 
was that of 30 March 1931. One of the principal reforms of this law consisted 
in the organisation of an audit, carried out by an auditor, of the settlement of 
accounts, of the book-keeping and of the annual report. These can be approved 
by the Council of the society only after such audit has been carried out. De¬ 
tailed instructions are given as to the selection, the qualifications and the work 
of the auditors, of a similar character to the provisions of the new law on joint- 
stock companies, and all directed towards ensuring that the audit is seriously 
carried out and will not degenerate into pure formality. In addition it is made 
obligatory to appoint a trustee w^ho will take charge of the reserve fund of the 
premiums. The trustee is appointed by the supervisory council, or if no such 
council exists, then by the Administrative Council of the society. The exter¬ 
nal supervising authoritv^ may place a veto on the choice and may appoint the 
trustee, if not satisfied with the candidate proposed. The fund must be invested 
and safeguarded so as to prevent the use of it by the society without the consent 
of the trustee. He is empowered to check the books and written entries and 
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certifies on tiie balance sheet that the' reserves therein shown are duly invested 
and safeguarded (i). 


Private Hail Insurance in 1932. 


Name of tlie Compan.v or Society 

Policies 

Insured sums : 

Premiums ! 

1 

Claims paid 

Joint Stock Companies: 


(thousands of Rm.) 


Berliner Hagel Assek. G. y. 1S32, ! 





Berlin . ..; 

24.506 

149,080 

i,SiS ; 

743 

Rolnisclie Hagel V. G., Holn a/Rh. 
:Magdeburger Hagel V. G., Magde- 

17,406 

167,124 

1,869 

615 

burg. 

Union Allg. Deutsche Hagel V. G., 

31,914 

160,527 

1,870 1 

! 

7SS 

tVeimar. 

L 

00 

0 

173.375 

1.871 1 

853 

Mutual Insurance Societies: ' 





Ceres” Hagel V. G.. Berlin . . j 
Deutsche Hagel V. G. f. Gartner- * 

28,307 

89,731 

i,Sii ! 

: 

825 

eien, Berlin.' 

15,719 

68,743 

1,250 ' 

774 

Korddeutsche Hagel V. G., Berlin. 
Uandwirtscliaftliche V. G., Greifs- , 

219,032 

854.475 

14.056 

8,460 

wald. 1 

Gesellsch. 7. gegens. Hagelschaden- ■ 

9,007 

143.572 

• 074 ' 

674 

Yergiitung, Leipzig.1 

Mecklenb. Hagel-u. F. V. G., Neu- | 

23,596 

! 114.394 

1 1.855 ' 

! 

1,806 

brandenburg.: 

Schwedter Hagel- u. F. V. G., ; 

3,S6i 

' 125.S79 

; L147 : 

9 tS 

Schwedt.' 

12,961 

348.43^ 

3,981 

3,175 


The two tables here shown contain the main statistical data relating to hail 
insurance operations effected by the German private insurance undertakings 
coming under the National Office of Supervision of Private Insurance [Reichs- 
auisichtsami), during 1911 (2) and 1932 (3). Sums received by the five small 
mutual insurance societies amount to 178,180 Rm. (4). Although it w^otild have 
been possible to publish more recent statistics on the hail insurance institutions 
of Germany, the 3"ear 1932 has been chosen because for that year detailed statistics 
relating to the public or offidal hail insurance institutions are also available. 

Accordingly there will be available for 1932 the elements required for obtain¬ 
ing a complete general \dew and for establishing comparisons between the dif¬ 
ferent fonns under which hail insurance is operated in Germany. 

{To he cmiiinuei), 

F. Arcoleo. 


(1) Annuaixe de legislation etrang^re pul^liee par la societe de legislation comparee. Paris 1932, 
p. 90. 

(2) A. Fuatzscher, op. cit. p. 14.' 

(3) Statistik fiir 1932 des Reicksanfsichtsamt fiir Privatversichening 1933, p. 139. 

(4) Statistik fiir 1933 des Reichsaufsichtsamt, p. 33. 












BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

MoessnKR K. B. Dr.: Das Deutsche Bodenkreditsystem. Carl Heymans Verlag, 
Berlin, 1934, pp. XV + 420, 14 RM. 

[This work, which appeared towards the end of 1934, is the first volume of a scien¬ 
tific series on German land mortgage credit. It is the intention of Prof. Kalveram, 
Frankfurt a. M., who has undertaken the preparation of the series and who is the writer 
of the preface to Dr. Mbssner’s book, to bring to the practical functioning of land mort¬ 
gage credit all the assistance which may result from a close connection with the scientific 
theor}". The difficulty of this undertaking is clearly seen from the fact that two similar 
attempts, made by F. Hecht in 1929 with the inauguration of the “ J ahrbiicher des euro- 
pmschen Bodenkredits and by F. Schulte in 1928 with the publication of the J ahrbuch 
fiir Bodenkredit, ” were very speedily abandoned. 

In defining the scope of the new series of publications regarding land mortgage cred¬ 
it, Prof. Kalveram points out that the corporative structure of the German organisation 
of land mortgage credit within the frame of the national economy is a subject for scientific 
study of especial interest at the present time; side by side with this question, there are 
other questions of no less importance and in the foreground of interest such as debt con¬ 
version or debt clearance in respect of a^icultural property, the effect to be given to the 
schemes of land settlement, the problem of the second mortgage, encouragement of the 
homestead and workers' dwellings system, the sanitation of the old quarters of towns, 
etc. The several studies, taking as basis the existing literature on the subject, should 
render accessible all the material dispersed throughout Germany and other countries. 

The treatment hi Dr. Moessnefs hook covers the basic conceptions, the theoretical system, 
the practical problems and the organisation of land mortgage cvedit in Germany as a form 
of hanking. Part I, dealing with the conception on which German land credit is based, 
and Part II, in which the author deals with the theoretical system of the banking organ¬ 
isation of land mortgage credit, are in each case of comparatively limited extent. 
Since the theoretical foundations of the land mortgage credit system are still far from 
complete, the particulars given in these two parts are the more acceptable: they are at 
once important and indispensable for the discussion in Part III of the practical problems 
of land mortgage credit as a form of banking, and the presentation in Part IV of the 
structural organisation of German land mortgage credit. 

In Part I the author, after describing the man}" contradictory basic views on credit 
economy, endeavours to outline the function of credit in modem trading economy and 
to disengage the idea of land mortgage credit from the gei^eral notion of credit. 

In Part II the theoretical system of land mortgage credit as a form of banking is 
examined in the first place from the point of view of the granting of mortgage loans and 
afterwards from that of financing; the author discusses, lastty, the establishment of a 
balance between the granting of loans and the issue of bonds. 

In Part III the author handles the practical problems of land mortgage credit as a 
form of banking in the first place in relation to agriculture, then with reference to hous¬ 
ing and finally with respect to the mortgage bond market. 

Part IV, the subject of which is the structural organisation of German land mortgage 
credit,' contains comprehensive details on the Landschaften, Stadtschaften and mortgage 
banks, and finally in an appendix, a short note on other institutions issuing bonds. 

Space does not permit of a more precise account of the last two parts of this volume, 
which are full of historical and statistical detail. In technical circles the description to 
be found there of ixi economic evolution in the course of which there have been many 
critical moments, will attract general interest, as will also the book as a whole. 
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It may be noted that the chapter on German agriculture in Part III contains in the 
first place a short historical retrospect on land mortgage indebtedness in prewar years. 
Then a description is given of the effects of war and inflation abruptly breaking the 
normal course of economic development, followed by an accotmt of the credit position 
of agriculture after the stabilisation ot the currenc}', the extent of the indebtedness ac¬ 
cording to size categories of farms and according to regions, as well as of the application 
of the credits arranged. Particulars are added of the economic bases of agricultural 
earning capacity since the stabilisation, of State measures of relief, of land settlement as 
a means of working bankrupt farms and, lastly, of the evolution that has taken place 
in the agricultural property market. In the summary of this chapter the author indicates 
theindependent liability of a banking organisation, such as is represented by the Land- 
schaften, Siadtschafteyi and the mortgage banks, as the best means for guaranteeing a 
guidance of credits in the direction of an appropriate balance between the interests of the 
mortgage bond capital and landed property. A misuse of liberty could be prevented 
by strong legislative measures, such as have long existed in German^'- in the sphere of 
land mortgage credit. In the view of the author land mortgage credit might make a 
cloaer approach to personal credit, whatever importance may be attached to the defin¬ 
itely real security afforded. In this event the personalit}' of the farmer would become 
a still more important factor than ever before in the granting of land mortgage credit]. 

E. P. 

Herbert Day Damson : Social Patholog}’ in Qiina. The Commercial Press, 
limited, Shanghai, China, 1935, P- ^<^7- 

[The author, a Professor of Sociology in the University' of Shanghai and an inter¬ 
nationally known authority on Chinese affairs and problems, presents a thorough 
picture of social conditions in China. Poverty and pauperism, the standard of living, 
wages and income, rural problems, urban industrial problems, housing, illiteracy and 
ignorance, population are dealt with in the first part of the volume. Part II discusses 
the problems of health devoting particular attention to forms of illness prevalent in 
the country: such as leprosy, tubercolosis, venereal diseases and mental deficiencies. 
Attemps at remedying existing conditions on the part of the Chinese themselves and 
of religious and missionary agencies are also dealt with in this part. Part III is en¬ 
tirely devoted to the family and its problems: marriage, divorce, desertion, the size of 
the family itself, infanticide, abortion, child and woman slavery, widowhood. 

The author discusses his matter with the utmost frankness, generally backing 
both statements and suggestii>ns for remedies to the existing e^flls with statements by 
leading Chinese authorities, Each chapter is followed by a number of questions for 
class discussion, as the whole work is intended to serve as” a text book for the students 
of sociology of Chinese Universities. A general conclusion and an index complete 
this work which will be found extremely interesting by the sociologist and the layman 
who wishes to become acquainted with China as it is to day and of its efiorts to 
prepare for itself a better and healthier to-morrow]. 

V. P. 

G. - G. Fiiabeck: II porto di Roma Imperiale e TAgro portuense. Ber¬ 

gamo, OflBdne dellTstituto Italiano d’Axti Grafiche, 1935-XIII, pp. 277, 132 illustra¬ 
tions, 16 tables, 4 maps, 

[This publication presents a comprehensive account, with numerous illustrations, 
plans, etc., of the work of land reclamation of the estate of Porto in the Roman Cam- 
pagna, which is considered to be one of the most dangerous centres of malanal inf ec- 
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tion. The lagoon which was formerly Trajan's harbour was recognised as being the 
principal source of infection, and the reclamation of this area was felt to be an essential 
condition for the hygienic, economic and social redemption of the region. 

After some account of the work of drainage of this lagoon, the writers proceed to 
the subject of the agricultural improvement scheme undertaken by a consortium for 
the land and agricultural improvement of the zone. The first step was the construc¬ 
tion of a network of roads extending to 80 kilometres in all, and of a large number of 
farm workers' dwellings and farm building?. Two large centres specially designed 
for milk production were planned, and attention was given to the pasturage which 
was equipped with suitable shelters for herdsmen and herds alike. The settlement 
of the estate was effected by means of the formation of agricultural centres varying 
from a minimum area of 20 to a maximum of 100 hectares. All livestock, which have 
increased in numbers and are carefully selected, are kept in stalls. A machine depot 
ensures the regular working of the modern machines with which the estate is equipped. 
The farm agreement in force is that of share tenancy, or mezzadria.’] 
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Laaison, H. D. Social pathology in China. A source book for the study of pro¬ 
blems of livelihood, health, and the family. Shanghai, Commercial press, 1935. 
607 p. 

Oechsner, H. Der Bauer im Staat. Nationalsozialistische Bauemstaatskunde. Im 
Auftrage des Reichsbundes Deutscher Diplomlandwirte e. V., Berlin, Schaper, 
1934. 80 p. 


Economics. 

FieED, F. V. Bconomic handbook of the Pacific Area. Garden City, N, Y., Dou¬ 
bleday, Doran e C® i934* ^49 p. 

Lamb, E. The planned economy in Soviet Russia. Philadelphia. Dorrance, [1934]. 
193 P* 

Machexjp, F. Fuhrer durch die Ehisenpolitik. Wien, J. Springer, 1934. ^Y. 232 p, 
(Beitmge zur Xonjunkturforschung,. hrsg. vom Osterreichischen Institut iiii: 
Konjunkturforschung. Nr. 6). 

EJNARSEN, E. [et] K. A. Wiexh-Knubsen. . Yerdenskrisen og det daglige br0d.. 
Trondheim, F. Burn, 1934. ^86 p. [The world crisis and our daily bread],. 
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Legislation. 

Ajsr^rcJAiRE de eeIGISEATiox francaise publie par la Societe de legislation comparee 
contenant le texte des principales lois votees en France en 1933* 53 ^'"^ annee, 
Paris, Librairie generale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1934- 245 p. 


Rural Economics. 

Agricixturae Ecoxo^ncs SOCIETY. Journal of proceedings of the Agricultural 
economics society. Report of conference held in London iith & 12th Decem¬ 
ber, 1934, Reading, [Bradley & Son] 1935. 191-241 p. 

Boschini, G, Monografia economico-agraria del comune di Russi. Ravenna, Societa 
tip.-ed. mutilati, 1934. 123 p. (Cattedra ambulante di agricoltura per la 
provincia di Ravenna). 

Ferti^, J. La situation critique de ragriculture. D'apres la documentation de TOf- 
fice central de comptabilite agricole de Soissons, 1927-1932. [Paris. « Maison 
rustique »], 1933. 44 P- 

Hoffmann, H. Landwirtschaft und industrie in Wurttemberg insbesondere im 
Industriegebiet der Schwabischen Alb. Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, i935- 
VIII, 168 p. (Zum wirtschaftlichen Schicksal Luropas. 2. Teil. Arbeiten zur 
deutschen Pxoblematik, hrsg. von Carl Brinkmann, 2. Hft.). 

Kajmpp, R. Verdens-landbrug: international landokonomi og jourdbrugsgeografi. 
Rjobenhavn, A. Busck, 1934. 5^2 p. 

[World Agriculture: International Rural Economics and Geography]. 


Labour. 

BortoeoTTO, Guido. Diritto del lavoro. II contratto di lavoro e di impiego 
private. Mlano, U. Hoepli, 1935. XI, 593 p. (Manuali Hoepli). 


Co-operation. 

22^^® CONGRkS NATIONAL BE LA MUTUALITE ET DE LA COOPFIRATION AGRICOLES. 
Moulins-sur-AUier, 28 juin-i®'juillet 1934, Compte rendu des travaus:. Moulins, 
A. Pettier, [1935] ^^4 p. (Federation nationale de la mutualite et de la coo¬ 
ptation agricoles). 

Der Genossenschafxsgedanke im neuen Staat. Vortxage gehalten auf dem vom 
Institut fiir Genossenschaftsvesen an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat 
veranstalteten Genossenschaftskursus in Kaiserslautern, Berlin & Wien, Spaeth 
& Linde, 1934* VI, 105 p. (Veroffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Genossen- 
schaftswesen an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Universitat Frankfurt a. Main. 
Hft. 8). 

Pierre, prince de Gr^ce. L6s cooptatives agricoles danoises et le marche esttieur. 
Paris, « Recueii Sirey s, 1935. ^Si p. 

Credit. 

Herisson, M. Le credit agricole mutuei au Maroc. Paris, Rousseau, 1934- ^^5 P* 
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Industry. 

Wegenejr, K. a. Nationale Fettwirtschaft, Zusainmenstellimg der wiclitigsteii 
Bestimmungen dei Be^drtschaftung von Speck, Sclimalz nnd Talg nebst kurzen 
Brlauterungen. Kempten im Allgan, Deutsche Molkerei-Zeitung, [i935]- 2 v. 
V. 3. Speck, Schmalz und Talg. 42 p. 

V. 4. Die Bewirtschaftung von Butter und Kase. Ausbau des Fettplanes. 
(Etganzungen zu Teil i. u. 3). 80 p. 

Various. 

R. Accademia dTo^aeia. Annuario VI. 1933-34. Roma, 1935. 3S3 p. 
CoMMONwnEiEAETH NATIONAL Tibrary. CANBERRA. Select list of representative 
works dealing with Australia. 1934. Compiled imder the direction of E^en- 
NETH Binns, Canberra, L. G. Johnston, 1935. 7 p. 


Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 

A. B. F. [Afrique equatoriale fran9aise] v. 10.1934. trim. Paris. 45 fr. int.; 50 fr. etr. 
(Agence economique de TA. B. F,). [Fomierl)-: «Bulletin economique de 
FA. B. F. >)]. 

Agricue'Ixjra nou§. v. i, 1934. mens. Cluj. Lei 250 et Lei 500 pour instituts p. a. 
Algeria. Revue mensuelle illustree. v. i, 1933. mens. Alger. 55 fr. int. et France; 
100 fr. etr. (Office algerien d’action economique et touristique «OFALAC))). 
[Succeeded since March 1933 ((Bulletin touristique» and since August 1934 
combined with ((Bulletin economique)) de TOFALAC]. 

BoLLErxiNO mensile di statistica a cura delFUfficio provinciale delFeconomia 
corporativa. 1935. Catania. (ConsigHo e Ufficio provinciale dell'economia cor- 
porativa). 

BollEXTIno mensile di statistica a cura delFUfficio provinciale dell’economia 
corporativa. v. i, 1934. Roma. (ConsigHo provinciale deireconomi’a corpo¬ 
rativa). 

Bulletin de r agence economique des colonies autonomes et des territoires afri- 
cains sous mandat, v. 27, i934- mens. Paris. 30 fr. int.; 55 fr. etr. [Formerly: 
((Bulletin de I’agence g^nerale des colonies))]. 

China cotton journal, v. 12, 1934. Shanghai. $ chin. 0,52 p. f. (Hua shang 
sha ch’ang lien ho hui). [Chinese cotton millowners’ association]. [Text in 
Chinese], 

Chronologie economique intemationale. v. i, 1934. mens. Paris. 25 fr. int.; 30 fr. 

etr. (Institut scientifique de recherches economiques et sociales). 

Colonies autonomes. n^ i, 1935. trim. Paris. 25 fr. int.; 30 fr. etr. (Agence eco¬ 
nomique des colonies autonomes et des territoires africains sous mandat). 
[Formerly: ((Bulletin de 1’Agence))]. 

Cooperazione intellettuale. np 1-2, 1935. 3 fois p. a. Roma. L. 20 int.; L. 40 etr. 
(Comtnissione nazionale italiana per la cooperazione intellettuale). 


(1) Previous list March 1934. To be continued September 1935. 

(2) List of abbreviations: biUebd (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (eveiy two 
months); dec. (every ten days); ^tr. (foreign price); f. (copy); liebd. (weekly); int. (home price) 
irr. (irregular); mens, (montly); n°. (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); 
seni. (half yearly); s. (series): trihebd. (every three weeks): v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not ai.>pearitig in the 
title of tlie review. 
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CotfK BodBnheimer des bourses de valeurs et de marciiaiidises. SitppUuieni hehdo- 
madaire. v. i, 1935. ^^aris. (Maison Bodenlxeiiiier). 

DEi.'fiON kapnou. Revue des tabacs lielleuiques. v. 3, 1934. i^aeiis. Cavalla. (Ofl&ce 
pour la protection du tabac heileiiique). [Text iu French]- 

DirBCCIon general de gauaderia e industrias pecuarias. Seccion de fomento pe- 
cuario, investigacion y coiitrastacioii: Bstadistica y comercio pecuario. Boletin 
de cotizaciones e intonnacioms, v. i, 1934. bimens. Madrid. 

GEvraaKSCHA^TER, 1934* Aliens. Wien. S. 6. (Gewerkschaftsbund der osterreiclii- 
scben Arbeiter und Angestellten). 

INDL\N central cotton committee. Statistical leaflet. uP i» i 934 - br. Bombay. 

INBUSTRIA. Boletin de la Sociedad de fomento fabril. v. 52, 1935 * ^lens. Santiago 
de Cliile. [Formerly: « Boletin de la Soc. de fomento fabril»]. 

iNFORjnAXiONS du B. I. B. T. 11*5 I, 1933. irr,, Paris. (Bineau international de Fen- 
seignement technique). 

Joint Committee of cotton trade organisations. Information service. Quarterly 
revieni of production and trade. i 934 - Manchester. 

JouRNAE of agriculture and horticulture, v. 37, 1934. i^ens. Quebec. (Department 
of agriculture of the Pro\dnce of Quebec). 

journal of agriculture, v. i, 1934. Peel, Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. p. a. (The 
Board of agriculture. Experimental farm). 

Mensario de estatistica da produc^ao. v. i, 1935, niens. Rio de Janeiro. (Directoria 
de estatistica da prodiiccao do IMinisterio de agricultura). 

Nankai social and economic quarterly, v. S, 1935. Tientsin, s Mex. 5 (Chine et 
Japon); ,3 Am. 5 (Etats-Uiiis et Canada); kst. i (Angleterre et autres pays). 
(Nankai institute of economics). [Formerl}": «Monthly bulletin on economic 
China a]. 

Nationae bureau of economic research. Bulletin. 5 fois p. a. n® 53, 1934. 

York. i.oo. 

OstraE'M-Berichte. V. I, 1935. irr. Breslau. (Osteuropa-Institut). 

OuTci-iET T sotsialistitcheskomzeinledelii. 1935. mens. Moskva. Rb. 3. (Vsesoiouznoe 
obelitchestvo sotsialistitcheskogo outclieta). [Farm accountanc}". (The society 
for the Soviet fann accountancy)]. 

Rassegna di politica intemazionale. v. i, 1934. mens. Milano. I,. 30 (Istituto per 
gli studi di politica intemazionale). 

Rayon. Rivista tecnico-economica dei tessili modemi. v. 3, 1935. mens. Roma. 
L. 60 int,; T. 120 etr. (Federazione iiazionale fascista degli esercenti I’indu- 
stria delle fibre t.essili artificiali). 

Retota de agricultura. v. 7,1935. mens. San Jose, Costa Rica, i Ps. or int.; 2 Ps. or 
etr. [Formerly: «Escuela de agricultura »]. 

Revista del trabajo. v. 3, 1933. mens. Santiago de Chile. 30 p. a. (Inspeccion 
general del trabajo). 

Risp^\rmio e credito rurale. v, i, 1935. mens. Roma. ly. 15 int.; ly, 30 etr. (Fede¬ 
razione nazionale fascista delle casse rurali, agrarie ed enti ausiliari). [For¬ 
merly: « Ta finanza cooperativa »]. 

StaTisticae bulletin, v. i. 1932. mens. Reykjavik. (The national bank and the 
statistical bureau of Iceland). 

STATISTICAE bulletin of the International rubber regulation committee, v. i, 1935. 
mens. London. los. p. a. 

Terra e lavoro. Supplemento del a Lavoro agricolo fascista »). v. i, 1935, bhnestr. 
Roma. h. 20. (Comitato nazionale per lo studio del lavoro agricolo). 

Wines Sc vines, v. i6> 1935. mens. San Francisco, Cai. S 1,50 p. a. [Formerly: « Cali¬ 
fornia grape grower »]. 

WORED survey, v. i, 1935. mens. lyondoa. L. 2.0.0 p. a. (The World power con¬ 
ference). 


Frof. AeESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate dell*lstiMo, Direitore responsabile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. —- Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I — excellent, 2 — good, 3 = average, 4 == bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 =: bad; Lithuafiia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 =r good, 3 = average, 2 = had, i — very had; Neiherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 = below average; U. S. S. P.: 5 — good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
I = bad; Canada: 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years' United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
= from June J934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 ~ crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last fen years. 


CEREALS 


The data on the 1934 cereal crops that reached the Institute in January 
involve only negligible modifications for in any case a very few countries in the 
previous estimates, In Europe a small increase for wheat in the Irish Free 
State and a slight decrease in Romania are reported. In North America the 
final estimate for Canada, published in the last few days, practically confirmed 
the November figure, bringing only a very small increase; as at the same 
time the estimate of 1933 production was revised from 270 million to 282 million 
bushels, the 1934 crop, instead of being somewhat larger than that of 1933, now 
appears to be slightly smaller. Of the countries of. the southern hemisphere 
Uruguay has communicated its first crop estimate, which is one-third below 
that of last year but sufficient to cover internal requirements; the revised esti¬ 
mate for the Union of South Africa confirms in essentials the very good expecta¬ 
tions previously formulated and makes it apparent that the crop will be sufi&cient 
to meet internal requirements. 

The two great producing countries of the southern hemisphere have not 
yet revised their first estimates. Argentina telegraphed to the Institute on 
26 January that threshings in Buenos Aires province, where almost half of the 
wheat crop is cultivated, indicate a yield below expectations and that the general 
results are not satisfactory either in quality or quantity. In Australia the harvest 
was delayed by bad weather in New South Wales and by low temperatures in 
Western Australia; conditions in South Australia and Victoria were practically 
hornial. The early summer was abnormally cold and wet. 

The new estimates and revisions reported do not involve any change in the 
1934 totals of the individual continents as calculated a month ago; on the other 
hand the 1933 totals have been revised. 
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TabIvE I. —‘ World Wheat Production (i) 

(Million bushels’!. 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U,S.S.K. 

Import- 

ing 

countries 

Export¬ 

ing 

countries 

Total 

Average 1923 - 2 :* ... 

920 

323 

1,243 

1 

i 1.210 

275 

402 

180 

143 

3,381 

676 

1928 . 

977 

433 

1,409 

! 1.491 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,925 

807 

1939 . 

1,071 

378 

1,449 

1.139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,463 

694 

1930 .. . 

915 

445 

1.360 

1,322 

273 

459 

115 

221 

3.750 

989 

1931 . 

974 

462 

1,435 

1.270 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,704 

753 

1932 . 

1.212 

280 

1,492 

1,197 

286 

393 

140 

224 

3,732 

744 

1933 . 

1,292 

455 

1.747 

823 

347 

420 

121 

185 

3,643 

1,019 

1934 (preliminary). . . 

1,188 ! 

322 

1,510 

782 

310 : 

423 

140 

145 

3,310 



i) Not including China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 


World wheat exports were not large in November, the total only slightly 
surpassing that of November 1933. In the first four months of the season ex¬ 
ports scarcely attained 184 million bushels, thus showing an increase of only 
I million bushels on the corresponding total of 1933. Our forecast in October 
of a world export of 610'million bushels for the whole season, a forecast that 
assumed an increase of 64 millions on the previous season appears therefore too 
large, judging from the results obtained in the first months; in the coming months, 
however, more active demand is to be expected so that even if there are grounds 
for lowering the estimate of probable requirements the reduction will probably 
be small. 


Table II. — World net exports of wheat [including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

iQ3«>-3i 

T 929-30 

August.. 

51 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September .. 

41 ' 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. ... 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

42 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

— 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 


48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

Febmarv. 

— 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

— 

50 ! 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. .. 

— 

35 1 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May.. . 

— 

44 ! 

52 ■ 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

— 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

.. 

— 

46 

44 

45 " 

52 

53 

-Total Season . . . 

1) 6W 

546 

1 

633 

799 

824 

628 

Total August-November . . . 

184 

183 1 

205 

285 

312 

239 

Percentage of total season. . . 

30 % 

33 % 

32 % 

35 % 

38 % 

38 % 


i) Forecast October 1934 . 
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The absence of recovery in the international trade is due especially to the 
smallness of demand in European countries; shipments to extra-European coun¬ 
tries continue on the other hand at a level higher than in the past season. Eu¬ 
ropean imports in the first four months of the season do, in fact, as indicated in 
the following table, show a decrease of 13 million bushels with respect to the 
same period last year. 


Table: III. — Net imports of wheat into Europe [including flour in terms of wheat). 

(iVlilUou bushels) 


Months 

Season I934'3S 

Season 1933-34 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

Augiist . 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 . 

September . 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October . 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 

17 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35- 

December. 

— 


— 

18 

9 

11 

January . 

— 

— 

— 

14 

10 

24 

Febuiarv. 

— 

— 


16 

11 

27 

March. 

— 


— 

22 

15 

37 

April . 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13 

34 

:May . 

— 

— 

— 

20 

14 

34 

June . 

— 

— 

— 

19 

14 

33 

July . 

— 

— 

— 

21 

14 

35 

Total August-November . . , 

73 

55 

128 

86 

55 

141 

Total season ... 

I) 230 

1) 200 

1) 430 

237 

155 ‘ 

392 


i) Forecast October 1934. 


The decrease appears especially in the case of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, since the Continent remains practically stationary at the very low level 
of last season. It seems probable that demand will be more active in the coming 
months as internal supplies in the various countries are absorbed by consumption. 

A summary may be added of the information received by the Institute on 
the crops in the ground for harvest in 1935. 

Estimates of winter wheat sowings are known onh’* for a limited number 
of countries and it is, therefore, impossible to draw general conclusions. It may 
be pointed out, how^ever, that the majority of the European countries which 
have up to the present communicated estimates indicate increases in the wheat 
area compared with last year. These increases are: Bulgaria i %, France and 
Greece 2 %, Great Britain 4 %, Lithuania and Czechoslovakia 5 %, Finland 10 % 
and Romania 15 %. Latvia, recording a decrease of i %, is the only exception. The 
general impression made by these partial statistics is that there will not be a very 
appreciable change in the extent of wheat sowings for the whole of Europe as 
compared with last year. It seems probable, however, that there will be a 
slight increase rather than a decrease, particularly in view of the very favourable 
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weather conditions experienced in the greater part of Europe during the autumn 
and at the beginning of the winter. 

The estimate of winter sowings in the United States shows an increase on 
last year of 6 %. The official commentar}^ accompanying this estimate, which 
is reproduced on another page, anticipates that the proportion of these sowings 
which will yield no crop will this year again be above the average. 


A'^ea sown to winter cereals, in thousand acres. 

{The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


Countries 

Wheat 

RYE 

BARLEY 

Oats 

1935 

% 

1935 

■ 

% 

1935 

1935 

% 

1935 

1935 

19 

0 

35 

1934 

a=s 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

=>a 100 

J935 

1934 

= 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

= 100 

1934 

= 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

=e 100 

1934 

= 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

= 100 

Bulgaria . . . 

3,096 

101.3 

104.5 

465 

105.7 

86.7 

441 

98.2 

93.3 




Finimid . . . 

56 

109.8 

181.4 

628 

103.6 

118.0 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

France i). . . 

13,007 

101.9 

104.3 

1,607 

96.8 

86.3 

449 

91.0 

103.5 

2,138 

105.7 

99.1 

Greece .... 

2,020 

101.7 

137.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

latvia .... 

207 

99.0 

142.3 

647 

99.0 

106.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rithuank . . . 

425 

105.5 

115.1 

1.260 

103.6 

105.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania . . . 

7,858 

115.1 

113.9 

951 

107.4 

109.1 

227 

114.0 

98.3 

— 

— 

— 

Czeclioslovakia. 

2,212 

105.4 

111.0 

2,428 

100.6 

%.o 

12 

104.4 

71.4 

— 

— 


Canada .... 

663 

95.0 

90.8 

631 

92.8 

87.9 



__ 




United States . 

44,306 

105.9 

101,1 

5.697 

113.3 

112.9 

-* 

"" 

— 

— 

— 


India 2 ) . . . 

33.158 

96.7 

107.0 

_ 







.v_ 


Punjab 2 ) . . 

9J09 

91.2 

93d 



— 



— 


— 



i) Sowings at i January 1935. — 2) First estimate. 


The area cultivated to wheat in the Punjab reveals a decrease of g % 
from that of last 3^ear, weather conditions having been unfavourable to sowings. 

No appreciable change, on the whole, in the wheat area appears to have 
taken place in North Africa. 

The first stage of vegetation was generally very satisfactory in nearly all 
European countries and in the U. S, S. R. though in some places there were com¬ 
plaints of excessive wetness and a too rapid growth of the sowings following the 
abnormally mild weather. There was no snow in the majority of regions at the 
beginning of the year. In the second decade of January there was intense cold, 
accompanied or followed by heavy" snowfalls. It is likely that some loss will 
have been caused by the frosts, but up to the present it appears to be slight and 
it will be offset by the advantage following the cessation of too rapid growth. 

Crop condition in the United States is not satisfactory on the whole, owing 
to the drought which has prevailed in recent months in a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the winter wheat belt. 

In India, the monsoon rains were slight and the outlook for the crop is not 
as good as it was a year ago. 


G. Capons. 
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Germany: The quality of the 1934 crops of the foiir chief cereals (wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats) was inferior to that of the preceding year. It may, however, be considered 
fairly good, as the following table shows. 


Quality of the principal cereals. 



1 

i 

Quality 

Year of liarvest 

1 

i 

1 Production 

Good 

Average 

Below average 



Expressed as percentages of the production 
of each variety 


thousand 

centals 

thousand 

bushels 

0 / 

/o 

0 / 

/o 

% 


Winter wheat. 


2934 . 

87.021 

145.031 

62.5 

25.4 

1933 . 

108,625 

181.038 

67.2 

24.5 

1933 . 

96.035 

160.056 

55.3 

29.6 

1931 . 

80,886 

134,808 

42.5 

34.8 


Winter rye 


165.845 

296.153 

59.3 

27.7 

190,379 

339.963 

64.9 

26.7 

182.341 

325,609 

58.8 

30.1 

145.320 

259.501 

50.1 

33.9 


12.1 

8.3 

15.1 

22.7 


13,0 
8.4 
11.1 
16.0 


Spring harley. 


1934 . 

55.399 

115,416 

59.6 ! 

27.3 

13,1 

2933 . 

60,739 

126,541 

59.7 

29.1 

11.2 

1933 . 

57.105 

118.971 

48.6 

34.4 

17.0 

1931 . 

55,369 

115,354 

40.1 

36.7 

23.2 



Oats, 




2934 . 

120 204 

375,634 

51.9 

29.7 

18.4 

2933 . 

153,277 

478,986 

64.0 

26.9 

9.1 

1933 . 

146,613 

458.163 

1 55.5 

30.7 

13.8 

1931 . 

136,795 

427.482 

1 37.3 

36.0 

26.7 


According to the final estimate, production of mixed grains is 25,686,000 bushels 
(14,898,000 centals) against 27,216,000 (15,785,000) in 1933 and an average in the 
3^ears 1928 to 1932 of 23,864,000 (13,841,000), {94.4 % and 107.6 %). Production 
of buckwheat is 196,700 centals against 266,100 in 1933 an^i an average of 355,800 
in the years 1928 to 1932 {73.9 and 55.3). 

Austria: Mild weather prevailed throughout December. Much rain was recorded 
in the Southern Alps in the middle of the month but rainfall in the ISTorthem Alps was 
inadequate. There was snow only on heights above 3,000-5,000 feet. 

The development of winter cereals is abnormal. Field mice in considerable numbers 
are in evidence in several places. No frost damage was recorded'officially up to the 
beginning of January. 

Crop conditions of winter cereals on i January was as follows: wheat, 1.9 (against 
2.1 on 1 December and 2.3 on i January last year); rye 1.6 (1.9, 2.2), and barley, 2.1 ^ 
(2.0.2.7). 

Belgium: Weather in December was mild and wet. The last autumn work was 
carried out in very good conditions. Winter cereals are growing vigorously. 
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t) Area 


Wheat, 


t) Production 


Countries 


Germany . , . . 
Austria. . . . . 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 
Finland .... 

France . 

Engl, and Wales. 
Scotland .... 
Northern Ireland 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy. 

I^tvia. 

I«ithuania, . . , 
I^usemhurg. . . 

S^ta. 

Norway. .... 
Netheiiands. . . 
Poland..... 
Portugal .... 
Romania .... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 4 ). , 
Czechoslovak 5 ) 
Yugoslavia . . . 
tcial Europe . . 


US.S.R, 


\s) 


Canada. 

United States {®j 

Mexico. 

ToUtl North Atm, 


Chosen . . . 
India .... 
Japan .... 
Syria and I<eb. 
Ynrkey.... 
Total Asia . . 


Algeria 6). , , 
Cyrenaica. . . 


■»sypi. 

Eritrea. 

Xenya ..... 
French Marocco . 
Tunisia . . . . 
Tefal North Airica 


Argentina . . , 

"Chile.. 

Uruguay , . . . 

ofSoathAlr. 

Australia'. . . 
^ew Zealand 7) . 

,4sAKD TOTAtS . 


1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

O' 

1934/35 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

^ 1934/35 

1934/35 

2933/34 

1933 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1933 

Aver. 



to 1932/33 

1933 / 



to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 

1933 / 




1934 

= lOCK 







1934 

= 100 

I 1,000 acres , 

= 200 


1,000 centals j 

1,000 bushels 1 

= 100 


1 

5.431 

5,727 

4.723 

94.8 

115.0 

99,926 

123,554 

89.191 

166,539 

205,918 

148,649 

i 

80,9 

112.0 


543 

518i 

104.7 

109.8 

7.943 

8.769, 

7,162 

8.7441 

13,239 

14,615 

11.937 

90.6 

110.9 

\ 385 

372 

3S9 

103.5 

99.2 

8.593 

9,040 

14322 

15,067 

14,574 

95.1 

98.3 

1 3.0® 

3,097 

2,931 

99.7 

105.4 

24,947 

33,273 

30.1951 
6,6301 

41.577 

55,453 

50,324 

75.0 

82.6 

282 

261 

253 

108.2 

111.5 

7,496 

6.926 

12.493 

11,543 

11,050 

108.2 

113.1 

llJOl 

11,047 

10,964 

100,5 

lOU 

104.162 

82,942 

89,0^ 

173.600 

138.234 

148,443 

125.6 

116.9 

161 

155 

94 

103.4 

170.8 

1,852 

1,470 


3,086 

2,451 

1,551 

125.9 

199.0 

94 

50 

26 

185.8 

363.9 

2,282 

1,190 

609| 

628 

3,803 

1,983 

1,014 

191.8 

375.0 

104 

91 

44 

113,9 

237.6 

1,567 

1,476 

2,612 

2,460 

1,046 

106.2 

249.7 

13.109^ 

13.503 

13,168 

97.1 

99.6 

1 ) 198,417 

217.401 

173316 

1 ) 330,688 

362,328 

288,854 

91.3 

114,5 

1.759 

1.6^ 

1,31! 

106.0 

134.1 

39,155 

35,258 

25,420: 

65.259 

58,763 

42,365 

111.1 

154.0 

98 

78 

53 ' 

124.5 

184.2 

2.486 

2,083 

U27T 

4,144 

3,472 

2,128 

119.4 

194.7 

9 

6 

4 

140.9 

224.6 

218 

136 

871 

363 

227 

145 

160,0 

251,1 

12) 1,95113) 1.712 

3 ) 1,391 

— 

— 

18,816 

17,031 

7.503' 

31,359 

28,385 

12,505 

110.5 

250.8 

3,921 

3.924 

3,969| 

99.9 

98.8 

36.869 

57,815 

47.466! 

61.447 

96,356 

79,109 

63.8 

77.7 

12,236 

12,561 

12,009 

97.4 

101.9 

139,614 

178,794 

146.418! 

232.686 

297,985 

244,024 

78.1 

95.4 

351 

309 

192 

113.6 

183.1 

4,831 

4,035 

2,109^ 

5,094 

8,051 

6,725 

3,515 

119.7 

229.0 

514 

499 

479 

103.0 

107.3 

5,944 

4,915 

597 

9,907 

8,192 

8,490 

120,9 

116.7 

40 

34 

27 

118.0 

145.8 

307 

1,06! 


511 

106.6 

207.5 

9 


9 

97.0 

101.0 

186 

183 

17^ 

310 

305 

293 

101.9 

106.1 

46 

28 

29 

165,1 

160.1 

701 

453 

4331 

1,168 

755 

722 

154.7 

161.7 

359 

338 

178 

106.2 

201.2 

10,318 

9,195 

47,931 

4,614 

17,196 

15,325 

7.689 

112.2 

223.6 

4,385 

4,187 

3.908 

104,7 

112.2 

38.081 

40.8l2i 

63,467 

79.883 

68,018 

79.5 

93.3 

'7,610 

1,424 

1,203 



12,292 

9,044 

8,302 

20,486 

15,073 

13,83; 

135.9 

148.1 

7.701 

7,579 

m 

100.4 

45,931 

71,444 

64,429 

76,551 

119,071 

107,380 

64.3 

71.3 

742 

799 

642 

92.8 

115.5 

17,747 

17,522 

12,203 

29,578 

29,203 

20.339 

101.3 

145.4 

211 

1S6 

178 

113.9 

118.9 

4,007 

3,974 

3,300 

30,008 

6,677 

6,623 

5,500 

100.8 

121.4 

2.301 

2,272 

1.993 

101.3 

115.41 

30.009 

43.753 

57,950 

50.013 

72,921 

50,013 

68.6 

100.0 

5.002 

5,257 

5,214 

95.1 

95.9 

40,998 

51,703 

68,328 

96,581 

86,170 

70.7 

79,3 

77^92 

77,831 

73,478 

99.5 

105.4 

906,024 

1,048,154 

858,135 

1,510,010 

1.746,892 

1,430,185 

86.4 

105.6 

1 29,785 

26,688 

22.734 

111.6 

131,0 


257.942 

171,741 


429,894 

286,229 

... 


... 

55,352 

57,725 

... 

•• 

... 

353,402 

306,752 


588,992 

511,243 



23.985 

25,991 

25.531 

92.3 

93.9 

165,509 

169,135 

- 246.756 

275,849 

281,892 

411,261 

97.9 

67.1 

32.945 

28,485 

39,466 

1 115.7 

83.5 

243.020 

210.475 

370,602 

145,535 

405.034 

350,792 

617,670 

115.5 

65.6 

9,290 

19,425 

20.437 

: 47.8 

45.5 

54,861 

106,910 

91,435 

178.183 

242,558 

51.3 

37.7 

1.179 

1,173 

1,279 

100.5 

92,2 

6.063 

7,273 

7,163 

10,104 

12,121 

11,939 

83.4 

84.6 

67,399 

75,074 

86,713 

89.8 

77.7 

469,453 

493J93 

770,056 

782,422 

822,988 

U83,528 

95.1 

61.8 

i 789 

790 

846 

99.9 

933 

5 . 595 ; 5,332 

5.138 

9,324 

8,887 

8,563 

104.9 

108.9 

36.062; 32.970 

32,356 

109.4 

111.5 

209,6191 211,658 

204,019 

349,365 

352,763 

340,032 

99.0 

102.7 

! 1.589 

1,509 

1,219 

105.3 

130.4 

27.3461 24.226 

18,369 

45.577 

40.376 

30,614 

112.9 

148.9 

1 1.175 

1.212 

1,148 

97.0 

102.3 

8,724 

8,086 

8,042 

14,540 

' 13,476 

13,403 

107.9 

108i 

6,871 

7,257 

7,357 

94.7 

93.4 

53,129 

59,783 

51,485 

88,546 

99,636 

85.806 

88.9 

103.2 

46,486 

43,738 

42 m 

106.3 

m .3 

304,413] 309,085 

287,053\ 

507,352 

515,138 

478,418 

98.5 

106.8 

I 4,007 

3.993 

3,771 

100.3 

106.2 

23,843 

19.199 

18.117 

39,738 

31,998 

30.195 

6 

124.2 

131.6 

22 

13 

20 

1 163.1 

1 110.1 

107i 19 

52 

179 

‘ 31 

568.4 

207.9 

l! 1,442 1,426 

1,628! 101.1 

i 88.6 

223661 23,971 

26.513 

37.276 

39,951 

- 44,187 

93.3 

84.4 

1! 11 

9 

17 

128,6! 64.3 

88! 66 

24 

147 

no 

40 

133.3 

366.3 

431 35 

58 

121,9i 74.C 

392; 291 

347 

653 

485 

578 

134.5 

113.0 

2.842i 3,209 

2,776 

88,6, 102.^ 

18,73S 

17342 

16,268 

3U32 

28.902 

27.113 

108.1 

U5.2 

1.903! 1.754 

2.005 

108.5! 94.9 

9,59( 

5,512 

8,139 

15,983 

9,186 

1 13,566 

174.0 

117.8 

10,270, 10,439 

lom 

98.3 

1 99.9 

75,125 

66,400 

69.460 

125M 

110,663 

' 115,766 

113.1 

108.2 

h) 18,48412) 19.663'2) 20,325 
il3) 17.199:3) 18,04113) 18,336 

94 . 0 ! 90.9 
953[ 93.8 

\> 151,238! 171,675 

144342 

252,058 

286.119 

' 240,898 

88.1 

104.6 

» 2.264] 2,104 

1,606 

107.6! 140.9 

... 

! 21,185 

16,120 


35,307 

' 26,865 


• i 1*4.0 

i 997 

1.189 

1,034 

1 83.9! 96.4 

6,769 

! 6304 

5,940 

1*1*281 

14,674 

9,899 

*76.9 

; 1323 

1,253 

1,288 

121. 

1183 

8370 

6,136 

1 6,180 

13,950 

10,227 

10.300 

136.4 

135.4 

: 12,965 

15,08£ 

15,698 

86.( 

82.6 

82,200 

105,222 

108,56'^ 

137,000 

175.370 

» 180.94C 

78.1 

75.7 

i 229 

29S 

263 

m 

»| 85.8 

— 

~ 

— 

— 



— 

— 

: 234,131 

1 

1 242,649j 249,748 

964 

)j m 

2^3393 

1| 2^.269! 2,249,930 

3339,281 

3,682,071 

3,749,834 

90.7 

894 



































t) Area 

1) Production 


1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1934 

1933 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

Countries 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 1932/33 

1933 

1933 / 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

toi932/33 

1934/35 

1933/34 


1,000 acres 

1934 

= 100 

— ICO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Germany.... 

11,097 

11,180 

11,312 

993 

98.1 

167.720 

192,402 

173,724 

299,501 

343,576 

Austria .... 

949 

958 

936 

99.1 

101.4 

13,382 

15,145 

11,627 

23,897 

27,045 

Belgium .... 

544 

578 

565 

94.2 

96.3 

11,649 

12,493 

12,106 

20,802 

22,310 

Bulgaria .... 

476 

516 

565 

923 

84.2 

3,682 

5,422 

5,343 

6.576 

9,683 

Denmark .... 

375 

353 

348 

106.0 

107.7 

6.173 

5.543 

5,293 

11,023 

9,899 

Spain. 

1,451 

1.458 

1,528 

99.5 

95.0 

12,419 

11,593 

12.083 

22,176 

20,703 

Estonia . . . 

364 

373 

354 

97.4 

102.6 

4,910 

4,892 

3.706 

8,768 

8,735 

Irish Free State . 

2 

3 

4 

71.6 

55.9 

37 

48 

67 

67 

86 

Finland . , . 

605 

575 

527 

105.4 

115.0 

8,704 

3.194 

6,727 

15,543 

14,633 

France . 

1,670 

1,706 

1,815 

97.9 

92.0 

18,280 

19,789 

18,181 

32,643 

35,338 

Greece. 

2 ) 204 

3) 183 

3 ) 152 

- 

- 

1,926 

1,568 

985 

3,440 

2,800 

Hungary .... 

1,632 

1,677 

1,576 

97.3 

103.5 

11,311 

21,087 

16,172 

20,197 

37,655 

Italy. 

278 

282 

302 

98.4 

91.9 

3,140 

3.774 

3,629 

5,607 

6.739 

lAtvia. 

663 

637 

610 

104.0 

108.7 

9,078 

7,828 

5,572 

16,210 

13.979 

Lithuania . . . 

1,224 

1.210 

1,184 

101.2 

103.3 

14,124 

12,170 

11,852 

25,221 

21.731 

Luxemburg. . . 

19 

21 

18 

94.6 

107.4 

295 

322 

233 

527 

575 

Norway .... 

15 

16 

17 

92.4 

83.1 

234 

245 

279 

418 

438 

Netheriands . . 

450 

408 

460 

110.2 

97.7 

9,123 

8,737 

8,798 

16,291 

15,602 

Poland .... 

14,014 

14,271 

14,061 

98.2 

99.7 

124,747 

155,940 

140,616 

222,764 

278,465 

Portugal .... 


409 

400 



2,689 

2,024 

2,613 

4,802 

3,615 

Homania .... 

912 

958 

868 

95.2 

105.1 

4,652 

9,831 

7,561 

8.307 

17.555 

Sweden .... 

575 

546 

588 

105.3 

97.8 

11,685 

10.152 

8,822 

20,865 

18,128 

Switzerland , . 

35 

46 

47 

76.4 

74.0 

695 

865 

854 

1,242 

1,545 

Czechoslovakia . 

2,442 

2.584 

2,606 

94.5 

93.7 

33.583 

45,978 

39,525 

59,969 

82.104 

Yugoslavia . . . 

613 

640 

594 

95.7 

103.1 

4,305 

5,409 

4,431 

7,688 

9,659 

T<Ml Eur(^ . . 

§) 4JM 

41,588 

41,437 

98,6 

99.0 

478,544 

561.451 

500,799 

854,548 

1,002.596 

•H.S.S.R. . fw) 

- Vj 

60,318 

... 

61,777 

988 

64,644 

1,137 

97.6 

93.3 


526,466 

6,614 

464,868 

8,069 


940,120 

11,811 

Canada .... 

735 

583 

966 

126.1 

76.1 

3,037 

2,339 

7,122 

5,423 

4,177 

United States. . 

1.937 

2.349 

3.296 

82.5 

58.8 

8,982 

11,844 

21,647 

16,040 

21,150 

TdalNorthAm^. 

2,672 

2,932 

4,262 

91,1 

62.7 

12,019 

14,183 

28,769 

21,463 

25,327 

Turkey .... 

1,204 

696 

677 

172.9 

177.8 

6,815 

7,521 

6,003 

12,169 

13.430 

Algeria 6) . . , 

3 

3 

4 

113.8 

94.6 

24 

16 

26 

43 

29 

Argentina . . . 

/a) 1,903 
\3) 1.458 

2 ) 1.767 

3 ) 904 

2 ) 1.378 

3) 811 

107.7 

161.2 

138.1 

179.7 

[ 9,921 

5,225 

4,463 

17,716 

9,330 

Grand Totals . 

§) 46,355 

46, 23 

47,191 

1005 

98.2 

507,323 

588,396 

540,060 

905,939 

1,050,712 

1 


1934 “loa 
=s 100 


310,223 87.2 96.5 

20,762 88.4 115.1 

21,618 93.2 96.2' 

9.542 67:9 68.^ 

9.452 111,4 116.6 

21,577 107.1 102.S 

6,618 100.4 132.5 

120 77.0 55.5 

12.013 106.2 129.4 

32,466 92.4 100.5 

1.760 122.9 195.5 

28.878 53.6 69.^ 

6,481 83.2 86.5 

9.949 116.0 162.9 
21.165 116.1 119.2 

416 91.5 126.6 
498 95.5 84.0 

15,711 104.4 103.7 
251,101 80.0 88.7 

4,665 132.8 102.9 
13,502 47.3 61.5 

15,753 115.1 132.5 
1,525 80.4 81.4 

70,580 73.0 85.0 

7,912 79.6 97.2 

894,287 85.2 95,6 

830,124 . 

14.409 .: 

12,718 129.8 42.6 

38,655 75.8 41,5 


47 150.4 92,1 


See notes on page 9. 
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Barley, 


Countries 


Oexmasy . . 
•Avstm . . 
3Bcli^um . . 
-Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 
^paln . . . 
Estonia . . 

Irish Free State 
^Finlaiid . 
'Fiance . . 

Engl, and ^ales 
Gotland . . 
Northern Ireland 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 

Italy . . . 
I^atvia . . . 
I4thuania . 
Luxemburg. 
Ualta S) . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . ^ 
Portug^ . . 
Romania . « 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia . 

Ttdai Europe 


Canada . 

United States. . 

Ttoal Norik Aim. 


Chosen . 
Japan . . 
Syria and leb. 
Turkey, , 

Totoi Asia 


Algeria 6) . . 
Cyrenaka . . 
Egypt .... 
Eritrea. . . 
FreiK* Morocco 
Tanisla . . . 

Total Africa . 


Algestiaa . . . 

•Cldle . . 
Uxoguay . 


♦New Zealand 7 ). 
Gsam) Toms . 


t) Area 

\) Production 



Average 

0/ 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 

1934 

1933 

:92s 
to 1932 

Z92S/29 

1934/35 

1934 

1933 

192S 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

^934/35 

1933/34 

1933 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1933 

Aver. 



to 1932/33 

1933/ 



to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 

1933/ 

1934 




1934 

= loo 







= 100 

1,000 acres 


= 100 


1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels II 

= 100 


4,030 

3,918 

i 

3,844' 

102.9 

104.8 

70.634, 

76.459: 

68,876 

147,156 

159,292 

143,4941 

92.4 

102.6 

416 

423 

409. 

98.4 

101.6 

6.572 

7.340 

5.774 

13,692 

15,292 

12,029) 

89.5 

113.8 


92 

80, 

106.2i 

121.4; 

2,320 

2.214 

1,895 

4.833 

4,613 

3,948| 

104.8 

122.4 

569 

602 

603, 

94.5'- 

94.4; 

4,090 

7,751 

7.133 

8,522 

16,148 

14,86l| 

52.8 

57.3 

840 

865 

893i 

4.593! 

97.2) 

94.1! 

20.944 

21,131 

23,062 

43,634 

44.025 

48,046| 

99.1 

90.8 

4,502 

4,521 

99.61 

98.o: 

61,9% 

2,531 

48.003 

48,605 

129,161 

100.009 

101,261 

129.1 

127.6 

257 

256 

273' 

100.41 

94.2| 

1,791 

2,526! 

5,273 

3.731 

5,263 

141.3 

1003 

143 

117 

116^ 

121.5 

122.6 

3.2541 

2,679 

2,642 

6.779 

5,582 


121.4 

1233 

325 

320 

2881 

101.5 

112.6 

4,817 

3,936 

3,420 

10,036 

8.200 

7.124! 

122.4 

140.9 

1.9M 

1,736 

1.837; 

110.1 

104.0' 

25,063 

25,244 

24,054 

52,215 

52,594 

50,1 H 

993 

104.2 

861 

751 

1,063! 

114.6 

81.0' 

16,285 

14,134 

19,237 

33,927 

29,447 

40,07^ 

115.2 

84.7 

96 

60 

1 

95i 

160.9 

lOl.ll 

2.016 

1,277 

1,967 

4.200 

2.6^ 

4,097 

157.9 

102,5 

2 

2! 

164.2 

141.3! 

57 

33 

37 

118 

70 

70 

169.9 

151.7 

2) 589 

3) 553 

3) 4951 

I.I3I 



5.708 

5,059 

3,443 

11,891 

10,540 

7.1721 

112.8 

165.8 

1,213 

1,197 

ilu 

107.2 

9,854 

18,551 

13.874) 

20,530 

38,649 

28.906! 

53.1 

71.0 

492 

511 

556 

96.4 

88.5] 

4.486 

4,992 

5.446 

9,347 

10,401 

11.3451 

89.9 

82.4 

445 

456 

432. 

97.6 

103.0 

4,801 

4,298 

3.752! 

10,002 

8.955 


111.7 

127.9 

503 

512 

489; 

98.1 

102J 

5,377 


4,851 

11.203 

10,647 

10,id 

105.2 

110.8 

7 

7 

10! 

103.1 

763! 

106 

106 


220 

220 

264! 

100.1 

83.6 

5 

6 

71 

88.6 

76.21 

114 

119 

139 

238 

248 

290; 

96.2 

82.2 

147 

142 

138' 

103.7 

106.4 

2,634 

2306 

2326 

5,489 

4.597 

4,846; 

119.4 

113.3 

79 

44 

69 

179.0 

115.0 

2,116 

1,109 

1,852 

4,409 

2,311 

3,859] 

190.8 

1143 

2.945 

2,882 

3,028 

102.2 

97.3^ 

28.344 

31,656 

33,191, 

59,052 

65,951 

69,148: 

89.5 

85.4 

210 

177 



1,126 

690 

9481 

2.346 

1,438 

1,975] 

163.1 

118.8 

4,332 

4,485 

4,687 

%,6 

92.4 

19,209 

41341 

41.907 

40.019 

86,546 

87,308! 

46.2 

45.8 

261 

279 

304 

93.6 

86.0! 

4,542 

4.m 

5,101 


9,922 

10.620 

95.4 

89.0 

14 

17 

17 

80.4 

79.9 

224 

307 

273 

467 

64C 

56^ 

72.9 

82.0 

1,632 

1,639 

1,762 

99.6 

92.6‘ 

22,804 

29.774 

29,076 

47.510 

62,031 

60,5771 

76.6 

78.4 

1.038 

1,078 

1,075 

96.3 

96.6 

8.997 

10,208 

8,792 

18,744 

21,268 

18.316 

759,022 

88.1 

1023 

§) 27m 

27,680 

28.473 

101.0 

98.2 

341,021 

372,481 

364,326 

710,475 

776,027 

91.0 

93.6 

3.613 

3,658 

4.778 

: 98.8 

75.6 

30,596 

30,412 

50,113 

63.742 

63359 

104,404 

100.6 

61.1 

7,144 

10.009 

12.739 

71.4 

56.1 

57.086 

74,796 

135.764 

118,929 

155,825 

282,841 

76.3 

42.0 

JO,757 

/3,66r 

17,5/7 

78J 

61,4 

87.682] 105,208 

185,877 

182,671 

219,184 

387M5 

83.3 

473 

2,179 

2,484 

2,3491 

87.7 

9Z8 

22,681 21316 

18,966 

47,163 

44,409 

39.514 

106.2 

119.4 

1,860 

1,924 

2,151 

96.7 

86.5 

3432^ 

32,944 

37303 

71,509 

68.635 

77,716 

104.2 

92.0 

611 

763 

842 

80.1 

72.6 

5351 

6.270 

8.100 

11,148 

13,062 

16,875 

85.3 

66.1 

3,294 

3,312 

.3,487 

99.5 

94.4 

41,429 

35,247 

30311 

86311 

73,432 

63,566 

117.5 

135.8 

im 

ms 

8,829 

P3,7 

90.0 

103,742 

95,777 

94,8m 

216,131 

199,538 

197,671 

108.3 

ms 

• 3.093 

3,450 

3,423 

89.7 

90.4 

19,621 

17,276 

1 

, 16,926 

40.878 

35,992 

35364 

113.6 

115.9 

110 

1 71 

81 

153.5 

135.0 

292i 359 

238 

608 

747 

495 

81.3 

122.8 

284 

, 292 

357 

973 

79.7 

4336! 4,434 

. 5350 

9,033 

9,237 

11.1471 

■ 97.8 

81.0 

67 

69 

! 48 

96.4 

139.2 

254; 432 

205 

528 

900 

428 

58.7 

123.4 

3,793 

1 3,752 

3,174 

101.1 

119.5 

30,865! 24.195 

22,965 

64.303 

50,408 

47.844, 

127.6 

134.4 

988 

1 927 

1,328 

106,7 

74.4 

3,307 

3,527 

5,115 

6,890 

7349 

10,656 

93.7 

64.7 

8335 

^ 8.561 

8,411 

97,4 

' 99.1 

58,675 

50,223 

50.799 

122,240 

104,633 

105,834 

116.8 

115.5 

|2) 1,841 
t3) 1,705 

2) U783 

• 3) 1.379 

12) 1,442 

i ) 96C 

1 103 J 
1 123.5 

1 127.7 
' 177.6 

} 20,503 

17384 

9.491 

42.715 

, 36.01(1 

1 19.774 

118.6 

216.0 

139 

1 235 

' 155 

■ 59,1 

89.8 
1 1743 


3.227 

2,403 

*«• 

6,723 

1 5,006 

• •« 


18 

! 15 

; 11 

1!9.C 

125 

113 

67 

260 

1 235 

i 14(^ 

110.6 

. i^3 

23 

1 30 

1 24 

! 77.3 

^ 95.8 

— 

— 


- 

- 

■ — 

- 

- 

S) 56,720 

11 

1 ©,785 

! 64^1 

, 94.9 

( 

► 883 

611,748 

64!»086 

705,440 

1374,492 

Sj 13^5,621 

f 1,469386 

95.4 
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f) Area 

f) Production 




Average 

0 / m 

1934/35 



Average 



Average 

% ' 
1934/35 


1934 

1933 

1928 

1934 

1933 

1928 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

Countries 

— 

— 




— 

— 


— 

— 




1934/35 

1933/34 

192 S /29 

1933 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

X933 

Aver, 

100 . 




to 1932/33 

1933 / 



to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 

1933 / 

1934 





1934 

— 100 








1,000 acres j 

= 100 


1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels j 

= 100 

1 

Germany .... 

7,773 

7,864 

8.483 

98.8 

91.6 

120,204 

153.277 

145.021 

375,634 

478,986 

453,187 

78.4 

82.9 

Austria .... 

743 

755 

757 

98.3 

98.1 

11,034 

11,084 

8,976 

34,482 

34,639 

28,051 

99.5 

122.9 

Belgium .... 


733 

705 

100.3 

104.2 

15,083 

18,309 

15,299 

47,135 

57,216 

47,801 

82.4 

98.6 

Bulgaria .... 

312 

327 

322 

95.6 

96.9 

1,610 

2,863 

2 . 379 ', 

5,032 

8,948 

7.436 

56.2 

67.7 

Denmark .... 

943 

943 

972 

100.0 

97.1 

21,605 

21,971 

22,408 

67,516 

68,658 

70,024 

98.3 

96.4 


1,877 

341 

1,894 

343 

1,853 

357 

99.1 

101.3 

16,630 

13,111 

2,565 

14,739! 

3,086 

51,969 

40.972 

8,015 

46,060 

126.8 

112.8 

B^tonia .... 

99.5 

95.6 

3,499 

10,934 

9,645 

136.4 

113.4 

Irish Free State. 

583 

635 

643 

91.9 

90.8 

12,564 

13.982 

13,919 

39,262 

43,693 

43,496 

89.9 

90.3 

Finland .... 

1,132 

1,130 

1,108 

100.2 

102.1 

16,989 

14,011 

13,452 

53,090 

43,783 

42,038 

121.3 

126.3 


8.127 

1.401 

8315 

1,494 

8.512 

1,725 

97.7 

93.7 

95.5 

91,597 

24.998 

125,083 

27.462 

105,44^ 

30,446 

286,239 

78,120 

390,883 

329.516 

95,144 

73.2 

91.0 

86.9 

England Wales. 

81.2 

85;820 

82.1 

Scotland .... 

816 

856 

866 

95.4 

94.3 

14,448 

15,546 

15,564 

45.150 

48.580 

48.636 

92.9 

92.8 

Northern Ireland. 

280 

288 

300 

97.2 

93.3 

6,143 

5,892 

6,071 

19,198 

18,411 

18,972 

104.3 

101.2 


2 ) 351 

567 

3 ) 341 

570 

3 ) 308 

636 

_ 


2,763 

2,962 

7.884 

1,756 

6,972 

8,634 

15,217 

. 9,257 
24,637 

5.486 

21,789 

93.3 

61.8 

157.4 

69.8 

Hungary .... 

99.4 

89.2 

4369 


1,063 

742 

1,107 

758 

' 1,218 
745 

96.1 

97.9 

95.7 

87.3 

99.5 

953 

10.975 

8,567 

8,034 

12,660 

7,291 

7,289 

13,730 

6,584 

8 . 3 M 

34,297 

26.770 

25,105 

39,562 

22,783 

22,776 

42.90a 

20,574 

26.031 

86.7 

117.5 

110.2 

79.9 

. 

130;l 

96.4 

I4thuania . . . 

811 

848 

851 

Luxemburg. . . 

68 

68 

73 

100.0 

93.3 

1,027 

1,135 

977 

3,209 

3,548 

3.054, 

90.5 

105.1 

Norway .... 

226 

242 

239 

93.3 

94.6 

3,890 

3.973 

3,921 

12,157 

12,416 

12,254 

97.9 

99.2 

Netherlands . . 

321 

337 

372 

95.4 

86.3 

5,798 

6,401 

7,035 

18,119 

20,004 

21.984 

90.6 

82.4 

Poland .... 

5,463 

5.447 

5,342 

100.3 

102.3 

50,150 

59.149 

55,110 

156,718 

184.839 

172,218 

84.8 

91.0 

Portugal .... 
Romania .... 
Sweden .... 

413 

2.050 

1,541 

40 

444 

2,510 

1,652 

47 

' 99.7 

110,0 

61.3 

’8i.4 

102.7 

52.6 

1,709 

12,419 

26,037 

449 

1,164 

17,779 

23,425 

814 

1,989 

21,205 

25,194 

830 

5,340 

38,808 

81,364 

1,404 

3.636 

55,558 

73.202 

2,545 

6,215 

66,265 

78,730 

2.595 

146.9 

69.9 
111.2 
55.2 

85.9 

58.6 

103.3 

54.1 

2,044 

1,696 

25 

Svritzerland . . 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,936 

1.976 

2,060 

97.9 

94.0 

25,992 

34,770 

31,365 

81,224 

108,655 

98,016 

74.8 

82.9 

Yugoslavia . . . 

916 

936 

957 

97,8 

95.7 

7351 

8,180 

6,773 

22,972 

25,563 

21,165 

89.9 

108.5 

T<aal Europe . . 

§) 41J05 

42:251 

44.057 

98,7\ 

94.6 

526,434 

620,032 

588S74 

1,645,099 

1,937585 

1,839,290 

84.9 

89.4 

Canada .... 

13,731 

13329 

12,979 

101.5 

105.8 

109,181 

104343 

127,702 

341,190 

326.695 

399.065 

104.4 

85.5 

United States . . 

30,395 

36.701 

39.888 

82.8 

76.2 

169,221 

234,080 

389,654 

528.815 

731,500 

1,217,668 

72.3 

43.4 

Total North Aim, 

44A26 

50,230 

52.8(57 

87,8 

83.5 

278.402 

338,623 

517,355 

870,005 

1,058,195 

1,616233 

822 

53.8 

SyriaandEebanon 

33 

30 

28 

109.7 

115.1 

320 

299 

220 

1,001 

933 

686 

107.3 

145,9 

Turkey .... 

419 

434 

361 

96.6 

116.0 

3,185 

4.593 

2 , 703 ! 

9,954 

14,353 

8.447 

69.4 

117.8 

Algeria 6) , , . 

468 

451 

584 

ia6 

80.1 

4,063 

3,105 

4,017 

12.697 

9,703 

12,552 

130.9 

T01.2 

French Morocco. 

86 

79 

82 

109.2 

105.8 

827 

603 

670 

2,584 

1.883 

2.093 

137.2 

123.4 

Tunisia .... 

49 

51 

97 

96.6 

51.C 

353 

220 

818 

1,102 

689 

2,556 

160,0 

43.1 

Trial Africa . . 

605 

' 581 

763 

m.4 

79.2 

5243 

3,928 

' 5505 

16,383 

12,275 

17,201 

1335 

952 

Argentina . . . 
•Chile. 

1 2 ) 3336 
\ 3) 2397 
198 
229 

12 ) 3.566 

' 3) 1,651 

1 264 

1 213 

12 ) 3,693 

3) 2,132 

1 234 

i 147 

' 93.6 

: 145.2 
' 75.3 

’ 107.6 

90.3 

112.4 

84.7 

156.1 

1 24,912 

18,365 

2322 

1.03C 

1 21,569 

: 2,217 

1 746 

77,850 

57,389 

7,881 

3,218 

67,403 

6,928 
1 2,332 

135.7 

115.5 

Uruguay .... 

‘Y.177 

‘ 3,680 

lf4.3 

157.8 

•New Zealand 7 ) . 

313 

1 36f 

► 344 

: 85.8 

90.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Grand Totals . 

§) 89,512 

1 95,39( 

1 100,355 

: 93.8 

89.2 

839,673 

i 986,87C 

1 1,136,673 

2,623,972 

! 3,083,948 

; 3,552,092 

85,1 

73.9 


(t) Tbt yeais indicated aie tiose of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern. —- 
*) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. —a') Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Approximate ' 
revision. — a) Area sown. — 3 ) Area harvested. — 4 ) Including spelt and meslin. — 5 ) Including spelt. 6 ) Estimated on 15 May. 
— 7 } Including also areas of feeding and ensilage. — 8 ) Barley and meslin. 














Bulgaria: Weather in December was warm and dry. The end of the month was 
cold, though not intensely so, and there were falls of snow in some places. Rainfall for 
the month was below normal. The average monthly temperature varied between 30 
and 4^ C above normal. The mild weather was favourable to the work of sowing. There 
was no frost damage. 

The area sown with mixed grains this year is 204.400 acres against. 208,400 in 
1933-34 and an average of 242,100 in the years 1928-29 to 1932-33. Percentages: 9S.1 
and 84.5. 

Estonia: The crops suffered at the end of the autumn from insect attacks especially 
in the north of the country. 

The north was covered vdth snow about the middle of December but there was 
only a thin covering in the south. 

Crop condition of winter wheat expressed in the system of the country was 3.6 
in October and 3.5 in December. Corresponding figures for winter rye are 3.5 and 3.3. 

Irish Free State: The weather during December was almost continuously wet, 
but the temperature was mild. Early sowings were made at the normal time, but 
later sowings were delayed b}" the wet condition of the soil. Crop condition was sat¬ 
isfactory on the whole. 

Frwnce: The estimate of the areas sown up to i January indicates a fairly appre¬ 
ciable increase in sowings of vinter wheat. This increase is due m large part to the 
extremely favourable weather, which allowed winter sowings to be carried out rapidly. 
As the sowing of spring wheat on areas other than those used for winter wheat is pro¬ 
hibited b}" law, it is probable that sowings of spring wheat will this year be very small. 
Only if the present figure of sowings is further reduced by winter losses or other causes, 
will the total area under wheat, which on i January was already 13,007,000 acres, 
be up to the level of last year, at least as the latter was provisionally estimated, 
namely, at 13,109,000 acres; it is even likely that it will approximate fairly closely to the 
five-year average, which was 13,277,000 acres. It should be noted that the greatest 
extension of sowings was in the north, the principal wheat area, where it amounted to 
103,000 acres, or 4 %, with respect to last year. 

The area sown to meslin up to i January was 163,300 acres against 194,500 on 
I January’ 1934 183,800 on the five-year average; S3.9 % and 88.8 %. 

sowings have also decreased appreciabh\ As for winter oats and barley, the changes 
in the areas sown with respect to last year and the average can give no precise indica¬ 
tion of the eventual area under these two cereals, since the greater part of the sowings 
are carried out in spring. 

In all, sowings of winter cereals covered on i January of this year 17,365,000 
acres against only 17,141,000 on i January 1934 the five-year average of 17,111,000 
acres, an increase of 1.3 and 1.5 % respectively. ' 

Throughout December and the fust decade of January mild ramy weather persisted. 
At the b anning of January cultivators began to be preoccupied with the excess of 
humidity and the lack of cold weather, which threatened to injure crops; cereals in many 
cases appeared to have developed excessively for the time of year, weeds were growing 
rapidly and insects were increasing in numbers. The information published on 
I January regardiag crop condition was, however, satisfactory. Winter wheat was 75 
against 65 on i January 1934; meslin 76 against 68; rye 76 against 69; winter barley 
75 against 66 and winter oats 76 against 64. These figures indicate a crop condition 
almost good (good = 80) but they approach very closely to the maximum for that 
.period of the year; they are practically the same as those published on i January 1933. 



It should be noted that for winter wheat the figures given were particularly good in 
the North, including the Paris Basin, where the}’ attained or surpassed 8o in a number 
of departements ; tliey were still better in the east, very satisfactory in the other areas 
and only a little less so in the Soutli, for which the figure was only 66, a little above 
that indicating a fairly good crop condition. 

Toward lo January a very sharp fall in temperature occurred, several degrees below 
zero being registered. The ground froze and snow fell in most regions. This cold 
spell lasted only two or three days and after 14 J anuary the snow melted, the soil thawed 
almost everywhere and mild, humid weather continued^ somewhat prolonged 
period of dry cold was still desirable for the crop in the ground though it was generally 
estimated that progress in cultural methods would generally diminish the great incon¬ 
veniences that would result from too mild and wet a winter. 

At the beginning of January preparations for spring sowings were begun in good 
conditions. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Weather in all parts in December was very 
wet and mild with an almost entire absence of frost. It was not possible to make 
much progress with cultivation or sowing, but as such work was generally well forward 
at the beginning of the month, the position at the end of the month was practically 
normal except in Northern Ireland where, owing to heavy and rains floods, ploughing 
was rather backward for the time of year. 

Conditions were favourable for the germination of autumn-sown com and tlie 
plants appear to be strong and healthy, though in many areas they are too forward 
for the time of year. 

The area sown to wheat in England and Wales at the end of December 1934 
was estimated to be about 4 % greater than at the end of X933. The barley area was 
estimated to be about the same, while the area under oats was about 2 % less than 
at the end of 1933. 

The estimated yields of the 1934 cereal crops are higher than the average yields 
of the past ten years. Both the quality and condition are reported to be generally 
good but some deterioration occurred in Scotland in cases where bringing in of the 
crops was delayed. 

According to the most recent estimate production of mixed grains this year in 
England and Wales is about 1.725,000 centals (2,974,000 bushels) against 1,904,000 
(3,283,000) in 1933 2,182,000 (3,762,000) on the average of the five years ending 

1932: percentages 90.6 and 79.1. 

Greece: The area sown with wheat this year is 33,400 acres greater than that of last 
year. The area imder barley, oats, rye, and mixed grains, on the other hand, is smaller 
by 68,000 acres than that of last year, 

xAu increase in the wheat area is recorded m Continental Greece, Epirus, Thrace and 
Macedonia. A decrease is noted in Thessaly in the wheat area. 

The crops are progressing normally. Some damage h^ been caused in some areas 
by floods. 

Hungary: In the four weeks from 12 December to 9 January temperatures fell 
progressively so that at the end of this period they were here and there even below 
normal; the precipitation was above average in the south of the Transdanubian region 
and below average to the east of the Danube. 

Precipitation at the beginning 01 the period fell in the form of rain and then of 
sleet and snow. The snow ac first melted quickly but from 28 December onwards 
it lay and at the end of the period there was a thick snow-cover. 
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Sowings of winter cereals, favoured by the weather, developed very well and 
entered on the winter tmifonn and vigorous. 

No official reports are available concerning the possible damage done by the 
frosts to winter cereals before the snow had sufficiently covered the soil. 

Italy: Weather dnring December was wet generally, especially during the first 
half. Crop condition of wheat at the end of the month was good. In some areas 
the excessive dampness of the soil caused some damage, which, however, was not 
serious. In some places, more especially in Central Itah^, wheat is in advance of 
normal development and may suffer from possible frosts. Attacks of field-mice are 
repotted in a few areas, while in some provinces of North Italy there were attacks 
of Agrioies lineaius. 

Latvia: In December temperature was' almost normal in the E)ast and North-east 
and below normal in the West. Rainfall was 10-20 mm. The thin covering of 
snow which fell at the end of November remained throughout December. On the 
whole, weather during the month was dry and the temperature was moderately high. 

According to the replies of agricultural correspondents, crop condition of winter 
wheat at the beginning of January was average in 17.3 % of the replies, better than 
average in 80.7 % and below average in 2.0 %. Corresponding figures for winter 
rye are 11.7 %, 87,0 % and 1.3 %. 

Poland: Crop condition of winter cereals as obtained from 3,984 reports received 
by the Central Statistical Office was as follows in the system of the countr}". 

IS-XII 15 -XI 


Wheat.3.6 3.7 

Rye.3S 3-9 

Barley.3.5 3.5 


The correspondents again stated that the long warm autumn was favourable to 
the development of winter crops. As in November, owing to the vigorous growth 
of the crops, it was necessary to pasture animals in the fields in the promnces in the 
Bast and in Bialystok, where this situation was obsen’^ed in nearly all farms. In 
other areas it has occurred only in a negligible number of instances. 

Damage resulting from Hessian fly was recorded in 19 % of the replies. 30 % of 
the replies noting such damage speak of considerable damage while in 70 % it was 
not considerable. Most of the replies noting attacks of Hessian fly were sent from the 
provinces of W^arszawa, Lodz and Poznan, and next in importance come the pro>mces 
of Dublin, Bialystok and Pomorze. In the other areas the damage was of slight 
extent. 

Brown rust was recorded in 31 % of the total number of replies, 34 % of these 
replies noting the appearance of rust stated that it was considerable and 66 % that it 
was slight. Most of these replies were received from the Warszawa area. In other 
areas rust was much smaller in extent. 

The correspondents in the Provinces of Dwow and Stanislawow record an appear¬ 
ance of field-mice. 

According to 17 % of the replies, damage has been caused to winter crops by 
the wet condition of the soil, .particularly in Klielce and Krakow. 
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Portugal: December was very rainy and vsowings were somewhat hindered. Ger¬ 
mination of early sowings was very regular; resowings were not necessary. Appearance 
of rye in the north and in the mountainous areas and of wheat in the south and centre 
was good; for the new season prospects are at present favourable. 

Romania: In the first half of December only slight frosts were reported in the 
hill and moimtain areas. There was little snow and that rapidly melted so that on 
15 December crops were protected by the snow only here and there and to an insufficient 
extent. At that date condition of winter cereals was generally ver^^ good; in some 
cases growth was too luxuriant. Up to the above date no losses from frost were 
reported. Damage to winter wheat by brown rust in Basarabia and the Old Kingdom 
was small but that caused by mice in Bukovina and Transylvania was more consider¬ 
able. In the latter half of December temperature remained moderate and the soil 
remained without a snow-cover. From i to 9 January severe frosts were reported and 
it was feared that heavy damage was suffered by the sowings, particularly in Basa¬ 
rabia. An official enquiry established, however, that losses were not so great, it being 
estimated that the damage to winter wheat varies from 5 % to 10 % in Basarabia, 
Moldavia, Dobruja and the eastern section of the Danube plain. 

Yugoslavia: In the first two decades of December the weather was somewhat 
mild and variable. Towards the middle of the third decade there was a sharp fall in 
temperature and snow. 

Condition of winter cereals toward the end of December was good. 

U. S, S. R.: Temperature rose a little about 15 December and the snow line which 
at the beginning of the second decade of the month passed almost in a straight line 
through Leningrad to the west of Kiev and Odessa retreated to the east. Tempera¬ 
ture fell at the end of the second decade and the cold weather persisted through the 
third decade of the month with the snow line moving again to the west. During the 
first decade of J anuary there was an intense cold wave in the central, southern and 
south-western regions. The average day temperature during this decade was below 
the average of a long series of years and it reached a minimum of 35® C below zero. 

On 10 January the depth of the snow cover in the northern part of the Union and 
in the Middle Volga regions varied between 8 and 12 inches. In the central part of Euro¬ 
pean Russia and m Western Siberia it varied between 4 and 8 inches and in the western 
and southern regions from 2 to 4 inches and from 0.4 to 2 inches. According to present 
information, which is not yet complete, winter wheat and rye did not suffer from the 
cold of the first ten days of January. 

By a decree of 26 December the govemement has granted a subsidy of 24,989,000 
centals of seed for feed and fodder crops to be distributed between the collective farms 
in the republics and regions which suffered from the drought of last year. This subsidy 
is distributed as follows: Ukrainia, 13,922,000 centals, Piovinces of Stalingrad and Sarot- 
tow, 2,528,000 centals for each province. North Caucasus, Middle Volga and Western 
Siberian regions 1.806,000 centals for each region, and the remainder among a small 
number of other regions. 

According to information published in the Soviet Press, the total crop of 
cereals and leguminous grains obtained in the Union in 1934 exceeds that of 
1932 hy 29.3 %. Since the latter crop amoimted to 154,000 millions lb. the 1934 
may be estimated to 199,078 millions lb. compared with 197,976 million lb. in 1933 
and an average of 162,239 million lb. in the five preceding years 1928-32. The 1934 
harvest is thus slightly larger (by 0.6 %) than the plentiful crop of 1933 and 22.7 % 
above the average. 

St. j Ingl 
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Argentina (Telegram of 28 January): The results of the wheat crop are not 
satisfactory either in quantity or quality. In the Province of Buenos Aires threshing 
shows a yield of wheat smaller than expected. 

United States: There is an increase in the acreage sown with winter wheat this 
year of 5.9 % compared with the area soAvn a year ago and one of i.i % over the average 
of the preceding five years, as indicated in the Crop Report for December. There is an 
increase of 6 % over the 1933 seedings in the important winter wheat States of the Great 
Plains area. In the 1934 drought area, where forage and pasture were severely reduced 
by the drought, some of the increase in fall seeding is probably attributable to seeding 
for fall and winter Jpasture. In some of the States in which both winter and spring 
wheat are seeded in the same general areas, there appears to be a tendency to expand 
winter wheat acreage, which, if carried through the winter, would lead to a reduction 
in spring wheat seedings in the spring of i935* 

The condition of the crop on December i (77.8 %) indicates that abandonment of 
winter wheat will again be above average. Based upon past relationships, it appears 
that the abandonment of the 1934 seedings will be in the neighbourhood of 18 %. 
Abandonment of the 1933 seedings was 21.3 % and the lo-year (1922-31) average aban¬ 
donment is 12.2 %. A comparatively low yield per acre is also indicated by the condition 
and corollary weather studies, which indicate a winter wheat production to be harvested 
fii 1935 about 475,000,000 bushels. The 1933-34 crop was 405,034,000 bushels and 
the five-year (192S/29-1932/33) average was 572,345,000 bushels. 

The winter rye acreage sown this year is 13.3 % greater than that sown in the winter 
of 1933 and 12.9 % greater than the 192S-32 average. A marked expansion in seeded 
acreage occurred in the Com Belt States except the Dakotas. Ordinarily only about 
60 % of the seeded acreage of rye is harvested for grain, the remainder being utilized for 
hay, pasture or turned under as a soil improvement crop; much of the increased acreage 
seeded this fall was probably seeded for use as fall or early spring pasture, 

(Telegram of 28 December): Rainfall was nearly general and improved the situa¬ 
tion in the South-east, where drought had prevailed, but rain was still wanted in the 
belt extending southward from Ohio to Georgia and also on the great Plains. A severe 
cold wave in the North-west was moving eastward over the winter wheat States, where, 
save on the northern Great Plains and in the North Central section, the appearance of 
the crop was unfavourable, owing to lack of snow-cover. 

(Telegram of 4 January): Slight damage by excessive cold was registered from the 
north-western States but the South escaped. Moisture was sufficient except in the Ohio 
Valley, the extreme Southeast and the belt from the Central Great Plains to the contin¬ 
ental divide. Condition of winter cereals was imchanged. There is ample snowcover 
in the northern Ohio valleys and the Upper Mississippi Valley but in the Lake Region, 
Iowa and the North-central Great Plains the cover decreased. 

(Telegram of ii January): Weather during the past week was warm throughout 
the country. Rainfall was nearly general and improved crop conditions in the Pacific 
Coast area, in a great part of the Mississippi Valley and in some parts of the South¬ 
east and South-west. Rain was needed urgently, however, throughout the eastern 
part of the OMo Valley, Western Texas, south-eastern New Mexico and northwards to 
Canada. 

Very serious damage to winter cereals was reported from South-eastern Wyoming, 
crop condition was poor throughout the Western Plains but it was satisfactory over a 
large part of the East and South-east. 

(Telegram of 17 J anuary): Weather during the past week was favourable in a great 
part of the country but little improvement occurred in conditions in the dry area. 
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The appearance of the winter wheat crops was unfavourable in the Eastern Ohio 
Valley, the Western Great Plains, and in the East of the Rocky Mountains. Elsewhere 
crop condition was satisfactor^^ 

(Telegram of 25 January): Weather during the past week was abnormally 
cold in an area extending from California to the Central Gulf States and [in the East 
of the Ohio Valley. The drought in the latter area was relieved but the Western 
Belt remains dry. ’ . 

Mexico: Weather in November was generally favourable to wheat sowing, which 
were made on an area larger than that of last year in the Centre, North and North 
Pacific. 

Cyprus: Wheat sowing was delayed in Central Messaoria owing to dry conditions 
in late November and early December, but a good recovery was reported after the rain¬ 
fall experienced towards the middle of December. Elsewhere sowing progressed regu¬ 
larly and prospects were generally good. Barley sowing was practically completed at 
the middle of December, and germination was satisfactory. Prospects were very good. 

India (Telegram of 19 January): The first forecast of wEeat area in the Pimjab 
for 1934-35 is 9,709,000 acres, a decrease of 8.8 % on the first forecast for 1933-34 and 
one of 6,9 % on the average of the corresponding forecasts for the five years ending 
1932-33. Sowings began on the due date and crop condition is placed at 90 % of normal 
against 95 % last season on the same date. 

Japan: Weather was favourable to cereals. 

Algeria: December was generally fine; though in the Centre-and East rainfall was 
sufficient and well distributed, in the west drought persisted and was aggravated on 
several occasions by hoar-frost toward the end of the month; in the west heavy rains 
fell in the last days of December and there were complaints of excessive moisture. 
Sowings were carried out in good conditions save in Oran, where native sowings were 
hindered by drought; European sowings were practically completed at the end of Decem¬ 
ber. Germination was very regular in the Centre and East but irregular in Oran. In the 
last-named area growth was very slow owing to the drought and the hoar-frost and 
the same conditions held good in the East, in the depavtement of Constantine, due to the 
excessive moisture; on the other hand, in the Centre, in the departement oFAlgiers, gro-wth 
was vigorous. 

In brief, at the beginning of J anuary condition of winter cereals was mediocre in the 
West, especially that of native crops, good and even very good in the Centre, fairly 
satisfactory in the East. In Constantine sowings appeared to cover at least as great 
an area as last year; in Oran the wheat area appeared to be smaller and that of minor 
cereals larger. 

According to information from a non-ofificial source, there will not be any decrease 
in area cultivated this year. 

Egypt: Weather during December was temperate by day and damp by night 
and favourable on the whole to growth. Some areas in the provinces of Beni Suef, 
Asyut and Girga were slightly infested by cut-worm but it has been completely, 
controlled. 

Sowing was over in all provinces by the end of the month. Watering and man¬ 
uring of early and general crops are progressing before the advent of the drought. 
Growth is satisfactory. 

Crop condition of wheat and barley on i January 1935 was 100 expressed in the 
system of the Institute. 
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Kenya: Although local rains were experienced in December, the average fall was 
below normal. The condition of cereals was. generally good. 

Fvench Movjcco: December was rather cold at first in the interior and fairly 
mild along the coast. Rainfall was somewhat below normal and fine intervals were 
sufficient to allow cultivators to proceed with .sowings. The weather favoured the 
sowings and they had reached an advanced stage b}" the beginning of January, especially 
in the South, 

Notwithstanding their economic difilculties, the European settlers were proceed¬ 
ing almost normally with their work. The natives, moreover, ha\dng a large supply 
of seed from the last crop and being assisted by the good weather, were increasing 
their sowings to the utmost. There is thus no reason for anticipating a fall in the 
acreage under cereals. 

Among the Eurooean cultivations there is a clearh^ discernible tendency to re¬ 
duce sowings of hard and soft wheat owing to the difficulties met with in the sale 
of the last crop, and to extend those of oats and barley and leguminous crops. The 
use of selected seed is growing and has reached native cultivators. 

Tunisia: The rains were abundant and fairh" well distributed during December; 
temperature was normal in the first fortnight, below normal in the second. These 
conditions were favourable to agriculture but the rains delayed operations and the 
growth of the crops. Native sowings were rather backward in the north at the end 
of December. Sprouting and development of sowings were Yery satisfactory save in 
the lower lands, which, were submerged. On the whole crop condition at the beginning 
of January was good. 

{Unhn of South Africa: Soaking rains fell throughout the Union during November, 
which considerably delayed reaping and threshing of the winter grain crops, especiall}' 
in the Cape South-western districts. Crops still on the land tended to lodge badl}’ 
and in many instances moisture penetrated the stacks. Reports indicate that some 
dainage was done by frost early in the month, especially in the irrigated areas along 
the|Orange River. Rust has also made its appearance in many districts and it is 
feared that, as a result of the continuous rains, it may still cause a considerable 
amount of damage. Hail has also occurred at various places, but on the whole loSvSes 
have been negligible. 

In the Orange Free State, a record wheat crop is expected this season and good 
rieids are being obtained in some areas of the Transvaal. 

A ustralia (Telegram of 17 January): In Western Australia and New South Wales 
harvesting has been delayed by low temperatures and in the latter hail and frost 
damage is reported, yields being below normal and grain Light. In South Australia 
the grain is being cut in average condition and an average yield is expected. Reports 
from Victoria are fair to good. 


MAIZE 

Argentina (Telegram of 28 January): Condition of maize is good, 

Chile: Accordine to the most recent, estimate production of maize in 1933-3415 
about 1,485,000 centals {2,652,500 bushels) against 1,820,000 {3,249,600 bushds) in 
^932-33 and 1,528,000 (2,728,500 bushels) , on the average of the five years ending 
^93^-32; percentages 81,6 and 97.2. 
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Indo-China: The crop was satisfactory in South Annam, where it had been completed; 
in the other provinces of the South appearance was good. In one pro\’ince of North 
Annam the maize had been flattened by the floods; in the otners preparation of the 
ground had hardly begun at the end of November. In Cambodia sowings began in 
November; in one province a reduction of area was reported. 

Maize, 



Area | 

PRODUCTION 




Aver¬ 

% 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 1934 

Countries 

1934 

1933 

age 



1934 

• 1933 

193 S 

^934 

1933 

1928 




192 S 








to 1932 

1933 

Aver¬ 



to 1932 



to 1932 

1933 

Aver¬ 





age 








age 


1,000 acres 

=» 100 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

= roo 

zoo 

Austria . . 

160 

159 

148 

101.0 

108.1 

3,303 

3.011 

2,667 

5,897 

5,377, 

4,763 

109.7 

123.8 

Bulgaria . . 

1,658 

1,796 

1,757 

92.3 

94.3 

18,067 

20,967 

17,660 

32,262 

37.44r 

31.536; 

86.2 

102.3 

France . . , 

823 

832 

843 

98.8 

97.5 

11,452 

9.589 

10,516 

20,449 

17.123 

18,778 

119.4 

108.9 

Greece. . . 

586 

645 

555 

90.8 

105.6 

5,291 

6,026 

3,755 

9,448 

10,760 

6.706 

87.8 

140.9 

Hungary 

2,807 

2,816 

2,726 

99.7 

103.0 

46,334 

39.889 

37,085 

82,740 

71.230 

66.223 

116.2 

124.9 

Italy. .{% 

3,271 

3,190 

3,391 

102.5 

96.5 

64,330 

52.549 

50,695 

114.874 

93,837 

90,528 

122.4 

126.9 

384 

346 

252 

111.1 

152.3 

6,059 

4.564 

2.733 

10,820 

8.151 

4,880 

132.7 

221.7 

♦Poland . . 

225 

225 

231 

99.9 

97.2 

1,232 

2,090 

2.200 

3,732 

105.4 

93.4 

Romania. . 

12.368 

11,928 

11.470 

103.7 

107.8 

105,866 

100,408 

113.401 

189,048 

179,301 

202,502 

Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

81.3 

74.0 

55 

63 

71 

99 

113 

126 

87.2 

78.4 

Czechoslov.. 

I) 359 

316 

351 

113.4 

102.3 

2 ) 5.447 

3,370 

5,466 

2 ) 9,728 

6,018 

9,760 

161.6 

99.7 

Yugoslavia. 

3 ) 6,548 

6,518 

6,066 

100.5 

108.0 

105,702 

78,883 

76,843 

188,754 

140,863 

137.220 

134.0 

137.6 

Total Europe 

28,966 

28,548 

27,562 

1Q1.5 

105.] 

371,906 

319,319 

320,892 

664,119 

570,214 

573.022 

116.5 

115.9 

Canada 

161 

137 

143 

117.9 

112.8 

3,807 

2,830 

2.997 

6,798 : 5,054 

5,351 

134.5! 

127.0 

United States 

87,486 

103,260 

102,768 

84.7 

85.1 

773,202 

1.316.928 

1,434,802 

1,380,718 

2,351.658 

2,562,147 

58,7 

53.9 

Cambodia 

741 

297 

92 

250.0 

802.4 

9.921 

3.748 

1,079 

17,716 

6,693 

1,927 

264.7 

919.2 

61 

67 

76 

90.9 

80.0 

526 

573 

837 

939 

1,024 

1.494 

91.7 

62.8 

Syria & I^b, 
Turkey. . . 

778 

942 

884 

82.6 

88.0 

7,108 

12.502 

10,707 

12.692 

22,324 

19.121 

56.9 

66.4 

— 

25 

25 

23 

100.7 

•107.9 

165 

127 

146 

295 

228 

260 

129.7 

113.4 

Algeria . . 

1,638 

2,036 

99.4 

80.0 

34.172 

32.536 

41,657 

6 b 021 

58,101 

74,389 

105, Oi 

82.0 

Egypt . . . 

1,629 

27 

113 

21 

40.9 

52.3 

79 

220 

177 

142 

394 

317 

36.0j 

44.7 

Eritrea . . 
Kenya 4 ) . 

11 
123 

193 

109.0 

63.8 

1,990 

1.494 

2,604 

3.554 

2,667 

4.650 

133.21 

76.4 

French Mo¬ 

887 

37 

714 

114.2 

142.0 

4,564 

3.096 

3.171 

8,149 

5,528 

5,663 

147.4 

143.9 

rocco . . . 
Tunisia 5 ) . 

1.013 

44 

44 

120.0 

101.7 

132 

132 

130 

236 

236 

232 

100.0 

101.7 

Totals . . , 

121,038 

135,978 

134,556 

89.0 

90.0 

1,207,455 

1,693305 

1,819,199 

2,156,170 

3,024,121 

3,248373 

71.3 

66.4 


— 4 ) European crop. — 5 ) Maize and sorghum._____ .. _ .. — 


French West Africa: In Dahomey, which is by far the leading maize producer 
of the group, the rains were abundant and prolonged, favouring the maize crop as well 
as food*"crops. The second crop of maize was good in Bas-Dahomey. 

In Senegal, though crops suffered from the bad distribution of the rains, results, 
were generally sltisiactorj- and the quantity exportable was estimated at about 160.000 
bushels. In Mauritania production appeared likely to be at least equal to that of 
the preceding year, thanks to the extension of area and despite the scarcity, irregu- 

larity and lateness of the tains. j 

In Niger crops also suffered from the lateness of the rains but the area cultivated 
has been further increased so that production appeared likely to be satisfactory. 
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Egypt: The harvesting of maize [nili) was completed at the end of December. 
Crop condition on i Januarj^ 1935 was roo as at the same date a year ago. The yield 
is normal. 

Kenya: Maize condition in December was good on the whole. 

Union of South Africa: Generally farmers were still bnsy ploughing and planting 
in Xovember. 


RICE 

Argentina: Sowing of rice was making good progress in December in the chief pro¬ 
ducing areas of the country. 

India: The third provincial forecast of the area sown in Burma is 12,658,300 acres, 
which is 21,800 acres less than the second forecast and 260,400 acres less than last 
season^s final figure. The area destroyed is estimated at 265,100 acres, which is 131,900 

Rice. 




Area 





Production cp rough rice 



1 

i 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

%19 

1933/ 

1934 

34/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Average 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Average 

1923/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 19. 

1933/ 

1934 

54/35 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

«=IOO 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

= 100 

*= 100 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

17 

.8 

86.0 

79.0 

298 

291 

.J 

662 

646 

■750 

102.5 

88.3 

Italy . . , 

323 

316 

337 

102.1 

95.8 

13,602 

13.398 

14,437 

30,226 

29,772 

32,081 

101.5 

94.2 

United States 

781 

792 

923 

98.6 

84.6 

17,233 

16,676 

19.282 

38,296 

37,058 

42,848 

103.3 

89.4 

Chosen. , . 

3,938 

4,160 

3,985 

94.7 

98.8 


74,440 

62,683 


165,418 

139.293 



Formosa i) . 

713 

708 

652 

100.7 

109.4 

17,985 

15,703 

13,861 

39.965 

34,895 

30,802 

1*14.5 

1*29.7 

India 2) . . 
Indo-Chim: 

78,486, 79.762 

79,176 

98.4 

99.1 

— 

__ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Annam 3). 

1 945 

948 

1,021 

99.7 

92.5 

7,540 

8,598 

7.435 

16.755 

19.106 

16.522 

87.7 

101.4 

Tonkin 4! • 
Japan . 

M56: 1,233 

1,237 

93.8 

93.4 

12,801 

13,974 

14,736 

28.446 

31,053 

32.746 

91.6 

86.9 

7,776! 7,779 

7.915 

ioo;o 

98.2 

206,675 

289,882 

241,076 

459,26£ 

644,169 

535,713 

71.3 

85.7 

Siam 5/ - , 
Sjtia & lyC- 

8,461 

8,019 

7,596 

105.5 

111.4 

114,288 

110,402 

95,982 

253,968 

245,333 

213,289 

103.5 

119.1 

banon . . 

2 

1 

6) 

197.7 

494.3 


15 

5 


34 

12 



Turkey. . . 

74 

51 

52 

143.1 

i4o:i 

1,256 

957 

747 

2,791 

2.126 

1,661 

t‘3l‘.3 

1*1^’. I 

Egypt . . . 

396 

438 

301 

i : 

90.4 

151.4 

j 

11,200 

11.775 

8.054 

24,887 

26,166 

17,898 

95.1 

139.0 


1} First crop. — s) Second estimate. — 3) First talf-year. — 4) Rice of tire fifth month. — 5) First estimate. 
Area sown and production in the whole country. The corresponding figures for the harvested area are as 
follows* 7o9j; 7,44S; 6,589; loi.g; 115.2. — fi) Area inferior to 500 acres. 


acres more than the second forecast but still 189,300 acres less than the area actually 
destroyed last season; the decrease in this figure is almost entirely in Upper Burma. 
The area likely to mature is estimated at 12,393,200 acres, decrees of 153,700 acres 
acres on the second provincial forecast, 110,800 on the third forecast of last season 








and 71,100 on the final figures of last season. In Lower Burma the area sown is 
estimated at 9,676,910 acres, which is 47,400 acres less than the corresponding estimate 
of last season, 30,900 acres less than the final figures of last season and 18,700 acres 
below the second forecast of the current season. The area likely to mature in Lower 
Burma is estimated at 9,577,000 acres, decreases of 53,100 on the third forecast of last 
season, 27,900 on the final figures of last season and 93,600 on the second forecast of 
the current season. The crop in Lower Burma is not, on the whole, as good as in 
1933-34, when conditions were unusualh’ favourable. Bassein, Henzada, Prome and 
Amherst report condition figures greatly below those of last year; in five of the other 
principal districts in Lower Burma the crop is considered rather better than that of 
last season, in four the estimate is the same and in three it is lower. Upper Burma 
estimates a decrease of 15 % in matured area; there was a shortage of water in some 
irrigated areas in the middle of the season and the average of the condition figures is 
lower than last year. The surplus available for export from the 1934-35 
estimated in December at 7,728 million pounds of rice and rice products against the 
corresponding estimate of 7,168 million pounds in 1933-34. 

In Bengal the December forecast of area under winter padi was 5 % below the 
corresponding estimate of 1933-34. Har\’esting proceeded briskly in the latter part of 
December, when moderate rains with occasional heavy showers that somewhat affected 
operations gave way to dry weather. In the first week of J anuary reaping was nearly 
completed; threshing was going on. According to the estimates of the district officers 
the average outturn of the crop for the province was Si % of normal; on this basis 
it would be II % less than that of last season. The autumn crop is also estimated to 
have been smaller. 

In Bihar and Orissa the area under winter rice is estimated at 6 % greater than the 
corresponding estimate of last season. Light rain was general in December and the first 
week of January. Han’esting went on throughout this period and threshing was 
begun in the second decade of December. Condition of winter rice was estimated at 
89 % of normal or 99 % of the past ten years’ average and outturn at 14 % above that 
of 1933-34. Production of autumn rice, as in Bengal a much smaller crop, is less than 
last season. 

The United Provinces have a sown area 6.5 % greater than last season. The 
seasonal distribution of rainfall favoured the early rice but not the late. For the pro¬ 
vince as a whole the outturn is estimated at So % of normal. 

In the Central Provinces threshing continued in December and early January 
with light showers in the latter half of the period. Area was i % less than last season 
but, the season having been favourable, production is estimated at 5 % above that of 
1933 - 34 - 

In Assam the area under winter rice was 2 % greater than in 1933-34. Despite 
some damage by flood, drought and insects, production, thanks to more favourable 
weather, is estimated at 14 % above that of last season for winter rice; a decrease is 
estimated for the much smaller autumn crop. 

The first crop in Madras had generally” been harvested by mid-December and yield 
was reported to be normal or a little below it. The area sown up to 25 November was 
7 % below that to the corresponding date last season, due to late and insufficient rains. 
Precipitation continued to be below normal in December and the crop was reported on 
5 January to be affected in Bellary, north Arcot and Malabar by insufficiency of moist¬ 
ure. 


Ijido-China: Harvesting of the crop of the tenth month in Tonkin and of that 
of the second semester in Annam was almost completed at the end of November. 
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In Tonkin yields were very variable and in the southern districts, which suffered from 
ffoods, distinctly mediocre; on the whole they seem almost the same as last year and the 
five-year average. In Annam yields are below normal in the North and Centre, where 
the padis were in many cases flooded; the loss varied from lo % to 30 % according to 
province; in the South the crop was fairh" good. Rice of the twelfth month had a good 
appearance in South A3inam. 

In Cochin-China early varieties in the east gave satisfactory results and yields above 
average, in the west yields are average. Standing rice, whether of main crop or late 
varieties, had not a satisfactory appearance in the east, having suffered from drought, 
and in some areas had begtm to yellow; in the centre the crop appeared in general good 
despite rather serious local damage caused by the recent floods; in the west floods and 
subsequently drought also caused losses but appearance was on the whole satisfactory. 

In Cambodia light varieties gave normal yields; average and heavy varieties, which 
were flowering at the end of November, had also suffered from drought; on the other hand 
the losses caused by the inundations of the Mekong were less serious than had been 
believed. Insects were everywhere numerous. 

The 1935-36 season opened with rather unsatisfactor}^ conditions in the North and 
Centre of Annam, where sowings in nurseries suffered from floods or drought: in the 
higher padis of North Annam, however, the sowings were fairly successful and in the 
Centre the rains of November were very beneficial. In the South transplanting began 
toward the end of November in satisfactory' conditions, 

Briiish Malaya: Precipitation in November was average except in parts of Kedab, 
where hea\y rains early in the month gave way to hot conditions, and the central areas 
of Perak and Negri Sembilan, the inland and south coast districts of Selangoo and the 
central districts of Johore, where conditions were very dry. Appreciable flood damage 
was reported from Kedah and the riverine mukims 01 Tower Perak and minor flooding 
in a number of other districts. 

In Klrian flowering began in several areas and the gradual withdrawal of water 
from the fields was expected to commence early in December. Insect pests had caused 
only slight damage, while depredations by rats (though on the increase during the per¬ 
iod) had been of no particular consequence. An increased measure of control has been 
general throughout the district. 

In Kedah there was considerable flood damage. Tesser floodings were also reported 
from Province Wellesley North, in the coastal and southern areas of Pahang and in 
the riverine mukims of Tower Perak. 

Harv'esting had begun in parts of Negri Sembilan, of Pahang and of Selangor. The 
irregularity of planting resulted in considerable bird damage. 

In the newly-opened areas in Perak planting was continued and good growth was 
reported in the earlier-planted centres. In Kelantan planting was practically completed 
and the crop was making good progress. 

French West Africa: In Mauritania and Niger the expansion of the area allows a 
satisfactory production to be expected despite the delay in the rains. 

Egypt: Harvesting of the nili crop has been completed. Unit yields are 6 % above 
averse. 

POTATOES 

Germany: In the following table are given the proportions of potatoes affected 
by disease in the last three years. 
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Production of potatoes (main crop and earlies) 


Total production 

of which diseased 

YEAR 

Thousand 

centals 

Thousand 

bushels 

Absolute figures 



Thousand 

centals 

Thousand 

bushels 

0/ 

;o 


Earlies. 


1934 . 

51,851 : 

86,417 

1,680 

2.799 

3,2 

1933 . 

68.357 i 

113,927 

2.002 

3.337 

2.9 

1932 . 

69.870 1 

116,447 

2.767 

4.612 

4.0 


Main 

crop. 




1934 . 

979.488 i 

1.632.448 

1 42.825 

71,374 

4,4 

1933 . • . . • . 

903.254 

1,505,394 

1 27,950 

46»583 

3.1 

^932 . 

1 

966,658 ! 

1.611,082 j 

[ 41.885 

69.807 

4.3 


Potatoes. 


PRODTTCnON 


Countries 


Gemany. . ! 
Atistxia . . j 
Belgium . . | 
Bulgaria . ' 
Estonia . . 
Irish Free St.! 
Finland . . I 
France , . ! 
Engl. a. W.. j 
Scotland. , i 
N. Ireland . 
Greece . . 
Hungary . 
Italy . . . 
I<atvia . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg 
Malta . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
^JRomania i) 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland. 
Czecboslov. 

Total Europe 

Canada . , 
United States 

"^Syxia & Leb. 
Turkey. , . 

Algeria. | 
Totals , , 


1934 


1933 


Aver¬ 

age 

1928 

to 

1933 


1,000 acres 


% 1934 


1933 

= lOOl 


!Aver-| 

age 


7,183 

506 

393 

37 

177 

343 

212 

3.441 

487 

140 

137 

49 

723 

989 

266 

452 

41 

7 | 

120 

351 

6,9151 

505, 

327 

112 | 

1,842! 

25.201 

569’ 

3,303i 

17 

64 

14 

25 

29,m 


7.139! 

5041 

4041 

35 

169 

341 

199, 

3,4361 

5191 

153 

139| 

726 

985 

257 

11 

7 

120 

380 

6,770 

489 

327 

117 

1,819 

25,028 

528 

3,194 

17 
109 

18 
22 


7,014 

476 
419 

30 

163! 

353 

179| 

3,531 

477 
138 
144 
29 

693 

930 

225, 

370| 

41 

7 

119 

426 

6,546 

487 

339\ 

115| 

1.780, 

24,515] 

564 ! 

3.244 

ISl 

89! 

27 

26| 

28,465' 


100.6 

100.3 
97.21 
104.4| 
105.01 
100.5 

106.4 
100.1 
93.9 

91.8 

98.8 

114.2 

99.6 

100.4 

103.4 

102.4 

100,1 

96.8 

100.2 

92.6 
102.1 
103.3 
100.0 
95.71 

101.2 


102.4 
106.2 

93.7 

121.6 

109.1 
97.0 

117.9 

97.4 
102.3 
101.6 

95.4 

170.2 

104.3 

106.3 
1184 
122.2 

99.5 
95.0 

100.9 

82.4 i 
105.6; 

103.7 

96.5 
97.3 

103.5 


100 . 7 : T02,8\ 

107.8! 100.9 
103.4| 101.8 

101.9 97.8 

58.8 72.0 i 


851 
1.488 

101,0; l02,5|i3,207,3S9 


80.4 52.0 

114.5 95,81 


I 


1933 


Average! 

1928 

to 

1933 


1,000 centals 


1,031,340 

61,628 

70.077 

2,490 

17,935 

56.999 

22.928 

339.222 

77.034] 

23,005! 

20.673 

49**669 

59,672 

31,875 

57.007 

4,700 

406 

17.649' 

54.895 

700.366{ 

3^*054! 

17.204 

171.181 

\2,923,009 

48.095 

231,172 


2.774 


971.612 
51,918 
81,336 
1.784 
20,9231 
55.9721 
28,258 
326.767 
77,907 
24,125 
21,250 
2.4931 
40,910 
52.340 
30,921 
40,2221 
3.794; 

4511 
21,534i 
67.319 
624.573 
30,082 
, 43.597! 
18,338 
180.826 


967.078 

58,763 

81,661 

1,149 

16.555 

56,170 

18.972 

326.926 

69,911 

21,903 

22.214! 

1.189ii 

37,413 

45.208 

21,473 

37.422 

4.421 

632 

19,515 

77.025 

667,013 

41.815 

39,540 

15.191 

2O8.3OO; 


2,786,677:2,814,455 

42.745; 46.017 

192,122 2184)37 


672i 

3,673i 

1,069! 

1,054 


1,008 

2,107 


[3.027,340j^,082, 


908! 

973; 

' 2 , 497 jj 


1933 


Average] 

1928 

to 

1932 


1933 
1= 100 [ 


1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 


.718.865 

102.712’ 

116,793 

4.150 

29.891 

94.999' 

38,213; 

565.3591 

128.389' 

38,341 

34.455 

^,*780 
99,451 
53.123 
95.009 
7,8341 
676 
29,414l 
91.490 
.167,253 

58.422 

28.674 

285.297 


1.619,320 
86,5281 
135,5581 
2.9731 
34.871 
93,286| 
47,096' 
544.601 
129,845 
40,208 
35,416 
4.155 
68.1821 
87,232 
51,534 
67.035 
6,323 
752 
35.890 
112,196 
1.040.934' 
50,1361 
72.659 
30.5631 
301 371 


k,87I,590.4,644,373\4,690,668\ 


80.158 

385,287 


4,624 

1,418 

2,480 

15345^57 


1,611,765 

97.937 

136,099! 

1,916 
27.591 
93,617 
31,619 
544.866 
116,515 
36,505 
37,022 
1,982 
62,354 
75,3461 
35,788 
62,368 
7,368 
1,053 
32,525 
128,372 
1 . 111.666 
69,691 
65,899 
25,318 
347,159 


71,242 76.694 

320,203 363,395 


1,120 

6.122 


1,781, 

1,756| 


1,679 

3,512 


1.513 
1,622 

5,p45,477i5,137,4W I 


Vo 1934 


Aver¬ 

age 


106.11 106.6 
118.7' 104.9 
86.2, 85.8 
139.6; 216.6 
85.7I 108.3 
101,8; 101.5 
81.11 120.9 
l03.Si 103.8 
98.9 110.2 
95.4 105.0 
97.3' 93.1 


121.4! 

II4.O1 

103.1 

141.7! 

123.9 

89.9 
82.0, 
81.51 
n2.1j 

80 * 4 ^ 


132.8 

132.0 

148.4 

152.3 

106.3 

64.2 

90.4 

71.3 
105.0 

38.7 


93.8; 113.3 
94.7. 82.2 


104.9\ 

112.5 

120.3! 


75.5! 

79.61 

141.2 

105.9 


103.9 

104.5 

106.0 


131.7 

93.7 
152.9 

104,1 


*1 Countries not included in the totals. — s) Early ^crop. — i) Main crop. — i) XJamixed crop. 


*** St. I Ingl. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Potatoes were a satisfactory crop with disease 
less prevalent than usual. 

Argentina: Potato planting was making good progress in the province of Buenos 
Aires in December and germination of the early crop was satisfactory. There were 
complaints of damage resulting from frost, hail and excessive rains in some areas in 
the south of the province. The condition of the crop in Santa Fe was fairly good. lift¬ 
ings in the north were giving good yields. In the vSouth of Santa Fe flowering was 
irregular owing to excessive rain. In the other producing centres prospects varied 
from average to good. 

Chile: Production of potatoes in 1933-34 was very large, being 13,480,000 centals 
(22,460,000 bushels) against 10,550,000 (17,580,000 bushels) in 1932-33 and 9,360,000 
(15,600,000 bushels) on the average of the five years ending 1933-32; percentages 
127.S and 144.0. The area devoted to potatoes was inferior 4 % to 1932-33 
superior 17.4 % on the average. 

Cyprus: At the middle of December lifting of potatoes was well advanced. 

SUGAR 

As in previous years, sugar prices for the whole of the past year are pub¬ 
lished in the following summary" table. The quotations are those of Thursday 
and are for New York, London, Surabaya, Prague, Paris and Magdeburg. 

By the opening of 1934 a fall of prices due principally to the uncertainties 
left by the Cuban revolution had already lasted for about four months. 

On the American markets the decline continued beyond the -middle of 
January, until, with IVIr. Roosevelt's message to Congress on the financial situa¬ 
tion, there was a revival of acthity, bringing with it a rise in sugar prices. To 
this general factor must be added that as regards sugar the satisfaction felt in 
sugar circles at the agreement betw^een the opposing parties in Cuba and in the 
election of Col. Mendieta as president contributed notably to a feeling of 
greater confidence in the island situation, which had till then been very confused. 
The British markets, which had already reacted at the beginning of the year 
against a further decline, again raised their quotations parallel to the American. 
In mid-February, however, in a further message to Congress, President Roosevelt 
announced the proposal to contingent and control American domestic and island 
production and to apply a processing tax for indemnifying beet-growers who 
had reduced their crops. In addition he expressed the intention to increase the 
preference enjoyed by Cuban sugar by a Cuban-American agreement in the 
near future. These proposals caused a fall in prices that continued until the 
early part of March. This depressing influence also influenced the British market, 
where quotations had so farremained firm. 

Subsequently prices oscillated irregularly about the same level, slight increases 
alternating with slight decreases, until the early part of June, both on the Amer¬ 
ican and on the British markets. These rising and falling movements were 
contributed to by the various proposals in the House of Representatives for 
higher or lower processing taxes or import duties of different extent. The 
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Sugar prices. 


New -York 

I,ondon 

Suraba\’a 

Prague 

Paris 

IMagdeburg 

Cuba 

centrifugals 
96° c. & f. 
cents 
per lb. 

Cane 

centrifugals 
96° c. i. f. 
sh. per 

112 lb. 

Granulated 
dat3’ frees 
sh. per 
II 3 lb. 

s. h. 3. 
spot 

fi. per 100 
kg. 

Raw sugar 
SS® spot 
crowns i 
i pCi 100 kg. 

No. 3 

Crystallized 
frs. per 
100 kg. 

Refined 

Marks per 
50 kg. 


4 January 

1934 . 

1.20 

4 . 

18/1] 

5.40 

55.50 

227.00 

31.40 

XI * 


1.17 

4/9 

18/11 

5.40 

55.00 

22S.OO 

31.65 

iS 


1.17 

4/10 

19/1 

5.40 

54.50 

227.50 

31.60 

^5 > 

,) 

1.20 

5/1 

19/1 

5.42 

54.00 

22S.75 

31.65 

I Februar}’ 


1.25 

5/3 

19;2 

5.42 

54.00 

228.75 

31.55 

S M 


1.42 

5/8 

19/6 

5.51 

55.50 

229.50 

31.75 

T5 


1.35 

5/8 

19.'7 

5.51 

59.50 

228.75 

31.80 


> 

1.27 

5/4 

19/4 

5.45 

59.12 

228.00 

31.75 

T March 


1.34 

5/3 

19/4 

5.42 

58.87 

229.00 

31.90 

8 1 . 


1.20 

5,1 

1810 

5.40 

58.00 

227.75 

31.90 

i5 a 

j) 

1.48 

5,1 

19/1 

5.42 

58.00 

227.75 

31.90 

32 ft 

•) 

1.40 

4/11 

18/10 

5.47 

56.50 

226.75 

31.70 

39 '> 

, 

1.42 

4/10 

18/10 

5.47 

55.75 

225.50 

31,92 

5 April 

a 

1.42 

4/10 

IH.'IO 

5.47 

55.50 

227.25 

31.85 

13 ’ 

a 

1.30 

4 6 

18/6 

5.47 

53.50 

226.25 

32.10 

19 » 


1.30 

4/10 

18/7 

5.47 

53.50 

222.25 

32.05 



1.35 

4/10 

18'9 

5.47 

53.00 

221.25 

31.97 

3 Mav . - 


1.41 

4 10 

18/9 

5.47 

53.00 

223.50 

32.15 

10 a 

a 

1.47 

4/10 

I8'10 

5.50 

52,25 

222.50 

32.25 

17 

« 

1.30 

4/9 

18/8 

5.57 

52.25 

223.25 

32.17 

34 ^ 


125 

4'9 

IS.5 

5.57 

52.25 

225.00 

32 25 

-> 

a 

1.25 

4/10 

18 8 

5.57 

52.25 

224.75 

32.22 

7 June 

a 

1.28 

4; 10 

18/8 

5.57 

52.25 

222.00 

32.30 

14 ■> 

}) 

1.40 

3/1 

1810 

5.60 

52.50 

223.25 

32.37 

21 B 


1.60 

5/1 

18/10 

5.62 

54.00 

221.75 

32.30 

28 a 

. . 

1.65 

4'10 

18/10 

5.69 

53.50 

218.25 

32.40 

5 July 


1.65 

5,;- 

18/10 

5.69 

1 53.50 

223.00 

32.30 

12 ) 


1.65 

4/10 

IS/Il 

5.70 

i 53.00 

223.25 

32.47 

19 

) 

1.67 

4/10 

18'9 

5.70 

53.00 

223.50 j 

52.50 

26 0 

1 

1.68 

4/n 

20/2 

5.72 

52.50 

225.50 

32.42 

2 August 


1.77 

4/10 

20/2 

5.72 

— 

226.75 

32.70 

9 3 


1.82 

4/10 

20/2 

5.72 

i — 

228.00 

32.45 

16 a 

a 

1.80 

4/10 

20 ; 1 

5.72 

1 — 

227.50 

32.45 

23 a 


1.74 

4/9 

20/1 

5.72 

1 — 

228.75 

32.70 

30 » 

a 

1.85 

4/9 

20/1 

5.72 

! — 

243.50 

32.65 

6 September 

a 

l.% 

4/7 

19/1! 

5.72 

} — 

237.50 

32.85 

13 » 

a 

1 1.96 

4/6 

19/9 

5 72 

i 

236.25 

32.85 

20 a 

) 

1.96 

4/4 

19/9 

5.72 

1 — 

233.00 

— 

27 a 

a 

1 2.02 

4/5 

19/7 

5.72 

! — 

212.00 

— 

4 October 

a 

2.10 

4/4 

1«’9 1 

5.72 i 

j “■ 

198.00 

31.42 

II a 

a 

2.03 

4/6 

19/7 

5.72 i 


194.00 

31.45 

18 a 

a 

2.01 

4.^4 

19/7 i 

5.72 

' — i 

194.00 

31.50 

25 a 

a 

1.95 

4/3 

19/6 ! 

5.72 ~ 

47.75 ! 

190.25 

31.40 

I November 

» 

1.90 

4/1 

19/4 

5.72 ; 

; 45.75 ; 

184.50 

31.45 

S a 

» 

1 1.96 

4/1 

19/4 

5.72 I 

i 44.00 i 

185.00 

31.30 

15 s 

» 

1 1.96 

1 .3/10 

19/3 ; 

5.72 1 

I 43.00 i 

178.50 

31.40 

22 ^ 

a 

2.18 

1 4/3 

19/6 i 

5.72 1 

1 43.25 

178.50 

31.45 

29 i> 

a 

2.18 

4/4 

19/6 1 

5.72 

43.25 

178.00 

31.45 

6 December 

a 

2.07 

4/4 

19'6 1 

i 5.72 

43.50 

180.75 

31.50 

13 » - - 

a 

1.96 

4/4 

19/6 i 

i 5.72 

43.50 

183.00 

31,40 

20 a 

a 

1.70 

4/3 

19/6 1 

5.72 

43.50 

182,50 

31.45 

27 a 

a 

1.70 

i 

4/3 


n. 5.75 ! 

1 

43.50 

183.00 

31.45 


first news, later confirmed, of an increase in beet area in Europe played some 
part in the decline, while a recovery of Cuban sugars in early May is to be. 
attributed to the lowering of import duties on Cuban sugar following on the 
signature of the Sugar Bill by President Roosevelt. Subsequently, there was a 
further sharp fah in prices owing to the uncertainty caused by the announcement 
of processing taxes to be determined later. Toward the end of May Cuba was 
authorized to export 1,736,000 long tons to the United States; this depressed 
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prices in the first decade of June. In the United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
prices rose slighth" but, owing to the low rate of sterling, the real increase was 
insignificant. 

From the first decade of June prices on the American market again rose 
slowly but steadily until the end of November. Several factors determined this 
movement. The initial impulse w^as given by the new and more favourable 
tariff on sugar from Cuba. In July the increase continued owing to the expec¬ 
tations of a reciprocity treaty between the United States and Cuba and was 
also favoured in the first part of August by the approval of the import quota 
into the United States from Puerto Rico and of the distribution of these bet¬ 
ween the factories in that island. By this proviso imports into the United 
States w^ere practically at once checked since some Puerto Rican producers had 
already reached or even exceeded their quotas. 

At the end of x\ugust the treaty between the United States and Cuba for a 
new reciprocal customs tariff agreement for various articles of interest to the 
two countries was signed. Amongst these Was, of course, sugar, the duty of 
1.50 cents a pound being lowered to 0.90 cent. As a consequence of this agree¬ 
ment the rise in sugar prices received a fresh impulse and in a fortnight the quo¬ 
tation advanced from 1.74 to 1.96 cents. This intense activity was mitigated 
by the decree signed b}' President Mendieta on 31 x\ugust whereby the mini¬ 
mum price of Cuban sugar permitted to be exported was to be fixed and announ¬ 
ced every day. At first this decree caused some perplexity regarding the carr}"- 
ing out of contracts previously made; subsequently, as the price fixed seemed 
to buyers to be too high, unsold stocks accumulated in Cuba. As a result 
prices, which had risen continuously until earl^^ October, again declined, save 
for a shortlived recovery in mid-November, until the end of the year. 

American quotations, as above indicated, began to recover at the end 
of Hay but Great Britain's quotations simultaneousty began a slow decline that 
lasted until the end of December. This opposition was in part only apparent 
due to the change in value of sterling, and in part real, since the Uondon market 
has felt the pressure of large stocks existing in Empire countries. 

Price movements on the European markets reflected in part those in Ame¬ 
rica and the United Kingdom but were principally due to local speculation and 
intervention. Thus the Paris market, after having maintained prices with little 
variation from January to the end of August, suddenly showed a quotation 
on 30 August 14.75 francs higher, due, according to the President of the Syndi- 
cat de Commerce des Sucres, to a campaign for low prices that induced many 
buyers to delay as much as possible the determinations of prices which are nor¬ 
mally carried out gradually from the beginning to the end of the month. The 
accumulation of these price agreements caused the rise on the market. When 
this short period of agitation had passed calm gradually returned and prices 
declined up to the end of the year, influenced also by the good beet crops. 
The level of quotations rose slightly in December and remained at this level 
throughout the month, in part due to the declaration of the President of the 
Council to the Confederation des groupe^nents commerciaux et industrids de France 
concerning the aims of the Government, which are to render obligatory, for the 
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period of the crisis only, agreements between producers for the control of pro¬ 
duction. 

The Prague market reached its maxima in February-March, not because 
of any particular contrast between demand and supply but exclusiveh" because 
of the speculation encouraged in the first place by the expected devaluation of 
the Czechoslovak crown and by the devaluation itself. From that date 
onward Prague quotations weakened until the end of the year, with only a 
transient recovery at the end of June and beginning of July. 


Production of Beet-sugar [raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production 

I Sept. ~ 31 Dec. 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

1934*35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1 ) 

1933-34 

Average 
1928-29 to 

1932-33 

% 1934-35 

1933-34 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 

thousand centals 

thousand centals 

Germany. 

36.186 

30.588 

36,338 

31,508 

40,038 

115 

91 

Austria. 

4,427 

3.601 

4.982 

3.758 

3.111 

133 

160 

Belgium. 

2 ) 5.034 

2 ) 4,678 

5,842 

5,360 

5,553 

109 

105 

Bulgaria. 

49 

855 

50 

916 

763 

5 

7 

Denmark .. 

— 

— 

1,764 

5,375 

3.291 

33 

54 

Spain. 

— 

— 

6.393 

4,850 

5,827 

132 

no 

Free State. 

1,001 

480 

1,565 

778 

455 

201 

344 

Finland. 

194 

88 

198 

161 

83 

124 

239 

France. 

24,896 

20.031 

25,353 

20J87 

21,715 

122 

117 

Great Britain. 

11.759 

9,501 

13,007 

11,156 

6.842 

117 

190 

Himgary . 

2 ) 2.638 

2 ) 2.978 

2,646 

2,989 

4.099 

89 

65 

Italy. 

2 ) 7,623 

2 ) 6.580 

7,716 

6,713 

8.430 

115 

92 

Eatvia. 

2 ) 588 

3 ) 465 

970 

714 

229 

136 

423 

Lithuania. 

335 

178 

342 

179 

3) 283 

191 

121 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 4,856 

3 ) 5.433 

5.203 

6,129 

5.556 

85 

94 

Poland. 

2 ) 9.180 

2 ) 7,307 

9.700 

7,560 

14.759 

128 

66 

Romania. 

— 

— 

2.535 

3,554 

2,447 

71 

104 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

5,989 

6,720 

3.740 

89 

160 

Switzerland. 

— 

— 

187 

198 

HO 

95 

133 

Czechoslovakia. 

13,989 

11,248 

13,999 

11,371 

20,650 

123 

68 

Yugoslavia. 

— 

— 

1.367 

1,642 

2,324 

83 

59 

Total Europe a). . . , 

- 

- 

146M6 

132,418 

150,335 

110 

97 


- 

- 

31,000 

24.250 

26,552 

128 

117 

Total Europe h). . . . 

- 

- 

177.146 

156,668 

176.887 

113 

100 

Canada . 



1.418 

1,493 

1,027 

95 

138 

United States. 

— 

— 

24,989 

35.312 

24,946 

71 

100 

Total North America, . . , 

- 

- 

26.407 

36,805 

25,973 

72 

102 

Japan . 

_ 


595 

564 

570 

106 

104 

Turkey in Asia. 

— 

— 

1,433 

1,598 

335 

90 

428 

Total Asia. . . . 

- 

- 

2.028 

2,162 

905 

94 

224 

fa)... 


.... 

174,581 

171,385 

177,213 

102 

99 

General totals ^ * * * 


—- 

205,581 

195,635 

203,765 

105 

101 


a) Not including tJ. S. S. R. — h) Including IT. S. S. R. — i) Approsimate data, — 2) Production to the end 
of November. — 3) Average 1931-32 to 1932-33- 
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Such a passive conditioa is to be traced principall}’ to the saturation of the 
export markets and in part also to the great difficulties met with in the Elbe 
navigation. 

The movement of prices on the Magdeburg market in 1934 wsls small and 
without notable changes. It may be summarized as a slight and continued upward 
movement with small upward and downward oscillation until the beginning of 
September. At that date prices underw-ent a somewffiat appreciable decline with 
the approach of the new crop, w’’hich was reported to be very good, and 
subsequently remained practigall}^ at the same level to the end of the year. 

The Surabaya market was regular and without any abrupt changes. Prices 
in 1934 increased gradually and very slowly. The lowest quotations w-'ere at 
the beginning of the year and the highest at the end. Between the maxima and 
minima there was a difference of 0.32 florins per quintal and the slight increase 
is due probably to the continued restriction of production in Java. In any case 
a closer analysis is not always easy since the Nivas frequently sells sugar at prices 
unknown and sometimes does not even intimate the amount sold. Sometimes 
its prices are below those of the market. 


The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriere'" of Vienna. 


COUNTRIES 

Sugar-beet 

Raw sugar 

1934 

1933 

1934*35 

1933-34 



Thousand 

CENTALS 


Gennany.1 

223.206 

182,641 

36.338 

31,508 

Austria. 

30,591 ; 

23.365 

! 4,975 

3,758 

, Belgium.. 

39.463 

37.699 

i 5,919 

5,446 

DpniTiaTlr. 

17,154 

33,973 

1 1.775 

5,600 

Irish Free State. 

10.516 

4,519 

1,563 

778 

Hungary. 

17.485 

17,823 

2,630 

2,989 

Italy. 

58,423 

46.738 

7,562 

! 6.625 

Poland... . 

56.813 

40.689 

9,811 

: 7.585 

Sweden. 

40.574 

40,101 

5,989 

6,720 

Czechoslovakia. 

83.231 

61,967 

13,959 

11,409 

Jugoslavia.. . 

11.455 

10,413 

1,378 

1,635 

Turkey. 

8.863 

10,935 

1,433 

1,612 

Total . . , 

597,774 

510,863 

93,332 

85,665 



Short tons 


Germany ......... ...... . 

11,160,164 

9,131,930 

1.816.889 

1,575,380 

Austria. 

1.529,513 

1.168,256 

248,768 

187,896 

Bdgium. 

1.970,000 

1,880,000 

295,960 

272.310 

Denmark. 

857.700 

1,699,000 

88.700 

280,000 

Irish Free State.. . 

526.000 

225,954 

, 78,130 

38,900 

Hungary.. 

874.242 

891,131 

131,500 

149,436 

Italy. 

2.920.000 

2340,000 j 

378.000 

331,200 

Poland .. 

2,841,000 

2.054,420 , 

491.000 

379,249 

.Sweden. . .. 

2.028.694 

2,005,044 i 

299,440 

335,972 

Czechoslovakia ... ... 

4.161.499 

3.098.284 ; 

697,920 

570.430 

Yugoslavia. .. : . 

572,720 

520.637 

68.920 

81,760 

Turkey .. 

443,000 

547,000 

72.000 

80,575 

Total . . . 

' 1 

29,^,532 

25341,656 

4,667327 

4,283,108 





























On the whole, all the market quotations have undergone no noticeable fluc¬ 
tuations, as was, for that matter, expected, production being now, g 7 'osso modo, 
on a par with consumption and prices being controlled as far as possible, b3’ 
national intervention. 


^ ^ 

According to the most recent information and estimates based for the greater 
part on factory data, production of beet-sugar is larger than indicated last month 
for Germany, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the United States, while it is smaller 
ior Denmark, the Irish Free State, the U. S. S. R., Canada and Turke\’. For 
all the other countries no changes have been communicated. 

With these modifications total w’orld production of beet-sugar is 5 % larger 
than in 1933-34 and i % above the five->^ear average. 

E. R, 


jjs 3}: 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Some sugar-beet remained to be lifted in Eng¬ 
land at the begi nn ing of J anuar}^ The beet delivered during December shows a heavier 
afield than in previous months as the roots continued to grow right up to the time of 
lifting, but it is reported that the sugar content is now lower than earlier in the 
-season. It is anticipated that the total production of washed and topped beets will 
:slightly exceed [78 million centals (3,900,000 short tons). In Scotland [sugar-beet 
proved a very good crop both in bulk and in sugar content. 

Argentina: According to the most recent estimate production of cane sugar in 
1934-35 is about 7,520,000 centals (376,000 short tons) against 6,960,000 (348,000) in 
1933-34 and 7,860,000 (393,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33: per¬ 
centages 108.0 and 95.6. 

United States. According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to sugar¬ 
cane in Louisiana this year was about 237,000 acres against 214,000 in 1933 ^iid 
182,000 on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 110.7 and 130.0. 
T'he corresponding production is estimated at about 71,220,000 centals (3,561,000 short 
tons) against 63.520,000 (3,176,000) and 58,800,000 (2,940,000) ; percentages 112.1 
and 121.1 

Production of cane-sugar in about 4,560,000 centals (228,000 short tons) against 
4,100,000 (205,000) in 1933 and 3,580,000 (179,000) on the average of the five years 
ending 1932; percentages 111.2 and 127.2. 

British Guiana: Weather conditions in December were fairly good. Grinding of 
the autumn crop was practical^- completed but no estimate of the total production 
was yet available. 

Formosa: Crop condition of cane just planted and of that ready for cutting next 
spring is fairly good. 

India: In the Punjab there was no rain save light showers in December and the 
flrst week of January and more moisture was badly needed. Damage was caused by 
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p3:^lla in Julltmdnr, Ludhiana and Hoshiapur. At the end of this period crop con¬ 
dition was average to good on irrigated lands, and under average to average on unitri- 
gated. 

Sugar-beet. 


AREA ii Production 


( 

i 

i 

Countries j 

; 

1934 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928 

to 

1932 

% X934 

1934 

1933 

Average 

1928 

to 

1932 

1934 

1933 

Average 

1928 

to 

1932 

% 1934 

1933 

= 100 

Aver-; 
age j 

1933 

«100 

Aver¬ 

age 

»= 100 

1,000 acres 

= 100 

! 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany. . 

881 

751 

1.010 

117.2 

!i 

87.2i 229.157 

! 

189,133 

246,633 

11,458 

9.457 

12.^ 

121.2 

92.9 

Austria . . 

123 

115 

90 

106.7 

136.6 

29,573 

23,534 

19,348 

1.479 

1,177 

967| 

125.7 

152.8 

Belgium . . 

132 

129 

140 

102.3 

94.4' 35.428 

33.418 

37,325 

1,771 

1,671 

l,^ 

106.0 

94.9‘ 

Bulgaria , . 

4 

30 

41 

14.7 

10.8 

443 

6,527 

5,417! 

22 

326 

2711 

6.8 

8.2 

♦Irish Freest. 

46 

15 

13 

302.3 

363.2 


4,519 

2.792 


226 

140 



Finland . . 

7 

7 

5 

105.1 

142.2 

2,227: 1.256 

83^ 

ill 

63 

42 

177.3 

265.8 

France. . . 

679 

675 

658 

100.5 

103.2 184,088 164.486 

158,18^ 

9.204 

8,224 

7,909 

111.9 

116,4 

♦Engl. & W.. 

396 

364 

248 

108.9 

159.7 


73,449 

46.1291 


3,372 

2,306 



Scotland . . 

3 

2 

1 

442.0 

606.4 

1.608, 348 

166' 

80 

17 

8 

462.6 

968.6 

Hungary . . 

111 

108 

156 

103.1 

70.9 

20.1271 20.817 

27,871 

1.006 

1,041 

1 , 394 ! 

96.7 

72.2 

Italy. . . . 

221 

202 

266 

109.5 

83.1: 

58.466, 47,258 

60,858 

2.923 

2,363 

3,043 

123.7 

96.1 

♦Latvia . . . 

37 

32 

— 

115.4 

— 

7,275; 4,101 

— 

364 

205 

- 

177.4 

— 

Lfithuania . 

10 

10 

I) 7 

100.0 

137.9 

1,7641 1,146 

1,290 

88 

57 

64 

153.8 

136.7 

Netherlands. 

104 

117 

126 

88.3 

82.0 

' 30.424! 42,953 

39.90Q 

1,520 

2,148 

1.995 

70.8 

76.5 

♦Poland. . . 

279 

245 

456 

113.9 

61.1 

1 ... 

! 40,836 

86,995 


2,042 

4,^ 



♦Romania. . ; 

92 

107 

9-^ 

86.2 

97.4 

1 ... 

! 14.957 

15,032 


748 

752 



Sweden . . j 

1 124i 125 

91 

1 98.9 

136.4; 34,613, 40.541 

24,287 

i.731 

2,027 

1,214 

85.4 

142.5 

Switzerland. i 

1 4| 4 

3 

1 95.7 

117.2 

1,543, 1.444 

964 

77 

72 

48 

106.9 

160.2 

Czechoslov.. 

1 3931 358 

52^ 

1 109.6 

75.0 : 85,099 . 64,232 

123,719 

4,255 

3,212 

6,185 

132.5 

68.8 

♦Yugoslavia . 

2) 79 

1 

75 

128 

j 104.6 

61.4, ... 

; 11 , 233 ; 18,575 


562 

929 



Total Europa 

1 2,50/j 2,633 

f ! 

3,118 

' 106.4 

89.8 

714.560 

637.093 

746,804 

35,725 

31,855 

37,339 

112.2 

95J 

U. S. S.R. . 

1 

j 2,906 

j 2,996 

2,722 

! 97.0 

106.8 

! 

249.000, 198,000 

216,142 

12,500 

9,900 

10,807 

125.6 

115.5 

Total Europa 

5,707| 5,629 

5,840 

> 101.4 

97.7 

961560. 835.093 

962,946 

48,225 

41.755 

48,146 

115.3 

100.1 

Canada . . 

52 

46 

49i 113.0 

106.5 

8.26ol 9,140 

8,920 

413 

457 

446 

90.4 

92.6 

U.S.A. . . 

789 

983 

7|7j 80.3 

1100 

152.5401 220.600 

1 1 

152,352 

7.627 

11,030 

8,118 

69.1 

94.0 

•Japan . . . 

23 

25 

23i 99.4 

109.4 


1 

4,158 
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Turkey . , 

136 

57 

24^ 237.6 

557.9 

) 9.581 

1 7,672 

1 

2.367 

“479 

384j 118 

124.9 

^4.8 

Totals . . 

6,684 

6,715 

6,630; 99.5 

lOO.?! 1,133,941 i,072305 

1,136^5 

56,744 

53,624 | 56,828 

105.7 

99.S 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — i) Average 1930 to 1932 . — 2 ) Unofficial figure. 


In Bihar and Orissa there was light rain in a number of districts during the same 
period. Crop condition was reported on S January as good. Grinding was proceeding^ 

In Bengal the first part of December had light to moderate rains but in the 
subsequent period up to 9 January the weather was dry save for light local showers. 
Crop prospects were good. 

In Madras rainfall in December was on the whole below normal and in the fort¬ 
night preceding 5 January there was no precipitation. Crop condition was fair save 
in Bellar}^ northern Arcot and Malabar, where the crops were suffering from lack of rain. 

Indo-Clima: Harvesting was in progress in November in Tonkin and North Annam, 
where some plantations suffered from floods. In Central and South Annam gro^vth 
was very good. 
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Egypt: Weather was favourable to the maturation of the cane-sugar crop. The 
earl^’-sown crop has ripened and cutting has begun. The yield is expected to be 5 % 
above the average. Crop condition on i January was 105 against 103 at the same 
date last year. 

^Mauritius: Prospects for the coming crop of sugar-cane were satisfactory in De¬ 
cember, but the low level of prices was still causing anxiet}". 

Union of South Africa: November crop condition averaged 10 per cent below 
normal. Hot weather prevailed during the month and tlie rainfall was below normal. 
The locust position was serious. 

Production of sugar in 1934-35 in now estimated at 7,060,000 centals (353,000 
short tons), 90.2 % of that in 1933-34 and 105.5 % average for the five years 

ending 1932-33* 


THE WINE MARKETS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES DURING THE 
YEAR 1933-34 AND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR 1934-35 

I. - Disposal of the 1933 and 1933-34 output. — Supplies at the opening 
of the year 1933-34 were about average in most of the \dticultural countries 

Tabi,e I. — World production of wine in 1934, 1933 
and preceding years. 

(lliUion Imperial gallons) 






Quinquen¬ 

nial 

Decennial 

Average 

■ 

*) 1934 

1933 

1932 

average 

1927-1931 

average 

1922-1931 

1909-1913 

Northern IlEansPHERE: 







France, Algeria,Tunisia, Morocco i) 

2,220 

1,548 

1,545 

1.544 

1.579 

1,286 

Italv 2 ). •,.... 

Great exporting countries (Spain, 
Portugal, Greece). 

671 

727 

999 

863 

908 

I, 0 l 2 

580 to 710 

670 

630 

642 

622 

448 

Danubian countries, exporting 





\ 


(Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary). 

350 

343 

3B4 

33S 

314 

(132) 

Central European countries impor- 






. 

ting (Germany, Austria, Swit¬ 
zerland, Czechoslovakia, I,uxem- 







burg). 

i no 

j 70 

j 

1 82 

77 

(62) 

'Total for the Northern Hemisphere 3 ) 

4,050 

1 3A5S 

j 3,634 

1 3,469 

3,500 

2,940 


1934-35 

*) 1933-34 

! 1932-33 

1 3927 - 2 S ! 

1 / 1931-32 ! 

1922-23 

/ 1931-.32 

1909-10 

/ 1913-14 

^SoFTHERX Hemisphere: 



1 

1 



Exporting countries (Chile, Au¬ 
stralia, Union of South Africa). 
Importing countries (Argentina, 


1 no 

1 230 

i 

102 

97 

86 

60 

Brasil, Uruguay). 


224 

159 

150 

101 

Total for the Southern Hemisphere 4 ) 

1 - 

1 340 

326 

256 

236 

161 


*) The figures given in these columns are provisional and partly obtained from rough esrituales. 

1 ) French production is the total production and includes undeclared quantities which are assumed to be 
about 40 million gal. approjdmately in 1934 . — 2 ) Recent figures «f production m Italy are not comparable 
with those of preceding years; the recent revisions in the land survey result in an increase from 1931 of 30 to 
40 million gall, on the estimates based on the old data of area. — 3 ) Not including production in the U, S. S. R. 
(99 million gal. in 1929 ), in North America (40 to 70 million gal.) and in the Asiatic countries {9 to 11 
million galls). - 7 - 4 ) Not including Peru ( 3.7 million gal. in 192 S- 39 ) and a few countries of minor importance. 


St. I In§l: 
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of the northern hemisphere as the small decrease in production shown in the 
preceding table was generally offset by the carry-over from the plentiful output 
of the preceding year. 

The French group, including France and French territories in North Africa,, 
held normal supplies practically equal to normal consumption requirements. 
Average prices of southern wines during the year w^ere 17 % below^ those 
of the year 1932-33 and more than 32 % below’ the average of the five 
preceding years (see tables on page 33) and this decline has stimulated com¬ 
mercial consumption. The latter was considerable and since, further, imports 
w’ere reduced, producers w^ere able to dispose of a relatively substantial quantity 
of their suppHes, so that the total amount of stocks remaining on producers^ 
and traders’ hands have decreased slightly. It is to be noted, however, that the 
movement w’as not as satisfactor}- in Algeria as in the ^dticultural areas of the 
home country and that stocks have growm considerably in North Africa. 

Tabi^e II. — Disposal of the Franco-Algerian Vintage. 

(thousand Imperial gallons) 



I934’35 

1 

! 

1933*34 

i 

1932--13 

Average 
1927-28 
to 1931-32 

Franco-Algerian Supplies: 

i 


1 


Vintage.. 

Stocks in producers hands. 

I) 2,137,850 
114.980 

1,511,170 

178,470 

1,493,300 

1 108,100 

1,520.62a 

90,300 

Total ‘ • 

ji) 2J52J30 

1 1,639,640 ! 1,601,400 

1,610,920 

Quantity marketed 



1 


Ouantitv sold by vine-growers. 

imports 2 ) . 

Increase in commercial stocks 3 ). 

1 

1 

1,140,330 

30,110* 

1 — 730 

1,073,300 
48,660 
— 7,870 

1.089.030 
60,450 
-r 7,430 

Total . . . 

1 

t 

I 1,169,710 

1,114,090 

1,142,050 


of which: 


Commercial wine consumption (taxed) 4 ).j 

1.090.680 

1,076.520 

1.064.830 

Exports 4 ) 5 ).; 

17,910 

17,640 

1 29,960 

Consumption on farms (untaxed) 6 ).: 


384,320 

399,630 

418,790 

Total consumption . 


1,554,030 \ 

1,513,720 

1,560,840 

Proportion: 

i 




of total consumption to sun plies. 1 

\ 94.7 

94.5 

96.9 

of quantitv marketed to supulies. 1 

71.5 

69.6 

70.9 

of quantitv marketed to total consumption.j 

75.5 

73.6 

73.2 


i) Excluding quantities not declared to the collection bureaus which are consumed on farms and which var^^ 
around 50,000 thousand gallons. — 2 ) Including imports whether free or not, from Tunisia. — 3 ) This increase, which 
is equivalent to a decrease in the quantity actualW marketed, is preceded by a - sign. — 4 ) The difference between 
the total of these two quantities and the quantity marketed is the qtiantity absorbed by distilling and \dnegar 
factories etc, — 5 ) Including exports from Algeria to countries other than France. — 6 ) This quantity is 
calculated from the difference between the proportion of total supplies absorbed (supplies less stocks existing at 
the end of the year) and the quantity marketed by vine-growers. 


In the case of other countries it is much more difficult to determine the 
disposal of output and the magnitude of consumption, statistics being either 
















unavailable or very incomplete. The course of the year consequently can be 
determined statistically only from rough data. 

In the case of Italy, the available figures indicate that, at least, up to the 
year 1933-34, commercial consumption was expanding at a slow but steady 
rate. The total quantity of wines on which consumption tax was levied grew 
from 400.4 million Imperial gallons (4S0.S million American gallons) in 1931 
to 422.4 (507.2) million gallons in 1932. Some partial statistics covering only 
225 communes or a little less than half the total commercial consumption show 
the following trend: 215.6 (258.9) million gallons in 1930-31, 222.2 (266.8) million 
gallons in 1931-32, 224.4 (269.5) million gallons in 1932-33. The monthly sta¬ 
tistics of consumption duty were modified as from i January 1934 and the 
figures are no longer comparable with those above. 

Notwithstanding the large stocks carried over from the plentiful crop of the 
previous year, the available supplies in Italy at the beginning of 1933-34 were 
comparatively small and only just sufficient to meet normal internal require¬ 
ments. Stocks showed practically no change during the years 1932-33 and 1933-34, 
and the average consumption in these two years seems to have been about normal 
that is, at a figure of 860 (1,030) million gallons. Stocks on hand at the end of 
the year 1933-34 were estimated at 130 (160) million gallons. 

In the case of the three important exporting countries, Spain, Portugal 
and Greece, there are no means of ascertaining exactly how the output has 
been absorbed. In a general way, however, absorption seems to have been 
somewhat unsatisfactory^ a'view which is supported by the volume of supplies 
and by the restriction of exports. 

Commercial stocks in Spain at the beginning of the year 1933-34 appeared 
to be rather considerable and sufficient to offset the decrease in output and 
adequate, at least, to satisfy normal requirements. In spite of a considerable 
drop in the prices received by producers, domestic consumption appeared to 
decline while exports underwent a further contraction. Stocks at the end of the 
year seenied to have grown and were, in any case, at a fairly considerable figure. 

In the case of Portugal and Greece, it is only necessary’’ to point out that 
the output was respectively 50 % and 60 % greater than the averages of the 
five preceding years and that exports were rather lower. Whatever movements 
may have occurred in internal consumption, it is certain that a relatively subs¬ 
tantial proportion of the output has not been absorbed. 

The statistical situation of the year 1933-34 in the Danubian countries 
was undoubtedly better than it was in the preceding year, notwithstanding the 
rather large stocks carried over from the very plentiful crop of 1932. Domestic 
consumption seems rather to have increased and exports, though relatively^ 
small, showed practically no change. The disposal of the crop, though not 
good, has thus been comparatively satisfactory. Stocks were still rather large 
at the end of the year in Bulgaria where the output of the year was relatively 
plentiful. In Romania, which neither imports nor exports wines and where 
production was nearly average, stocks carried over from former years appear to 
have been reduced somewhat. In Hungary and Yugoslavia they appeared to 
be comparatively low and practically normal. 
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In the importing countries of Central Europe, domestic consumption, in 
spite of a decline in Germam^ Austria, and Switzerland, was sufhcient to absorb 
a low output falling short 12.5 (14,8! million gallons, or 15 of the average 
of the five \’ears previous to 1933. 

No information is available on the position in the U. S. S. R. where, more¬ 
over, as trade is not free, statistical comparisons have little value. 

The wine trade in the United States seems to have experienced some difficulty 
in disposing of the rather plentiful output of 1933 owing to the fact that 
wine consumption has not developed appreciably as a result of the repeal of the 
Volstead Law in the majority of the States. 

Finally, in the southern hemisphere, statistics indicate increasing over¬ 
production both in the exporting countries and in the important viticultural 
countries which, like Argentina, were, until some time ago, irhporters of wine. 

To sum up, the disposal of the output of 1933 was satisfactory in the import¬ 
ing countries of the northern hemisphere, with the exception of the United States, 
in Italy and in some of the exporting countries of minor importance such as 
Hungary and Yugosla\da. It was .somewhat unsatisfactory, on the other hand, 
in most of the exporting countries in which Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, must 
be included, and in the southern hemisphere as a whole. 

Trade during the year was quiet ever^^where, even in the first of the two 
groups. 

2. - Wine prices during the year 1933-34. — The following table shows the 
average prices of a type of wine available in the chief market of each of th^ three 
great \dticultural countries, expressed in national currencies and in gold francs 
together with the average of each of the years 1926-27 to 1933-34. 

The slight rise shown at the beginning of the season in wines from the 
South of France was the result of the excellent quality of these wines and of the 
increase noted in consumption. A slight depression followed, probably due to a 
certain slackening in taxed consumption, to the lack of interest shown on Al¬ 
gerian markets and to various psychological causes. During the summer, the 
apprehensions regarding the coming crop led to a more considerable rise than the 
first, but as the prospects of exceptional yields became more and more clearly 
defined, prices'underwent a rapid and substantial fall. 

The appreciable fall which occurred in Italian markets after February w’as 
the outcome- not of the statistical position of the year, but of factors wbich are 
difficult to determine. The official prices published in the table above show no 
improvement at the end of the year with the approach of a vintage promising to 
be extremely reduced in magnitude. This anomaly, how^ever, is more apparent 
than real. It is the outcome partly of the Italian Government’s policy of price 
stabilization and partly of the fact that the old wines remaining were scarce and 
' business was limited. Actually, prices for wines ,of the new^ vintage prevailing 
at the end of the season in August and September w’ere tending upwards, 
slowly at first but later comparatively quickly without, how'ever, going beyond 
the average lex-el of the preceding year. 

Prices in Spain w^eakened slowly but steadily' throughout the y’^ear at the 
^ end of which they had sunk nearly to the record low level of the first half of 1936. 
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Table III. — Prices of ordinary wine in France, Algeria, 
Italy and Spain, 

I. — ^Monthly Prices, 




Montpeltlier 



Oran 




ordin. red in frcs. per hi. 


1 ord. red in frcs. per ale. gr. and hi. 

:\roNTH 




















1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1933-34 

19 . 32-33 

1931-32 

^ 9 . 30-31 


10^5 




ro^ 


I) io«.5 

S» .3 

10 **. 5 





October. 

102 

154 

125 


192 

10.00 

11.75 

8.00 

16.00 

November. 

109 

no 

105 

96 

190 

n.GO 

13.75 

8.25 

15.00 

December. 

no 

132 

107 

99 

182 

n.q. 

13.75 

7.25 

15.00 

January . 

no 

140 

113 

100 

177 

n.q. 

14.15 

7.75 

n.q. 

February . 

106 

138 

112 

ICO 

162 

n.q. 

15.25 

7.25 

13.50 

March. 

103 

131 

106 

101 

162 

7.00 

14.35 

7.60 ! 

13.25 

April. 

98 

132 

107 

96 

164 

7.00 

13.50 

7.85 

13.25 

Mav . 

102 

131 

106 

91 

165 

7,00 

13.70 

8.C0 

13.25 

June. 

113 

120 

I 97 1 

108 

181 

7.00 

n.q. 

8.75 

13.00 

July. 

118 

106 

86 ' 

139 

184 

6.50 

n.q. 

n.q. 

16.60 

August. 

101 

94 

1 

147 

164 

5.95 

n.q. 

13.25 

16.25 

September. 

12) lOOi 
/3) 71 i 

96 ! 

! 78 

144 

117 

2 ) 5.57 

‘ n.q. 

12.35 

12.00 


. 

MONTH 

Bari 1 

ordinary ii® lire per hi. j 

Valencia 

Tinto UtieliJ per ale. gr. hi. 

1933-34 

i93i-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

October. 

65 

80 

105 

124 

2.00 

2.30 

2.00 

2.77 

November. 

65 

75 

85 

120 

2.00 

2.40 

2.00 

2.65 

December. 

65 

70 

80 

119 

2.00 

2.30 

1.87 

2.55 

Januarv. 

65 

67 

80 

115 

2.00 

2.45 

1.87 

2.55 

February . 

60 

65 

80 

111 

1.95 

2.95 

1.80 

2.45 

IMarch. 

53 

65 

80 

107 

,1.83 

2.60 

1.90 

2.35 

April. 

53 

65 

80 

! 115 

1.80 

2.75 

1.75 

1 2.25 

May. 

53 

65 

80 

100 

1.86 

3.00 

1.65 

2.35 

June. 

53 

65 

80 

no 

1.75 

3.10 

1.60 

2.55 

July. 

53 

65 

80 

96 

1.75 

3.05 

2.07 

2.75 

August. 

53 

63 

80 

96 

1.75 

3.00 

1.97 

2.55 

September. 

53 

65 

80 

96 

2 ) 1.75 i 

2,C5 1 

1.95 

2.20 


2. — Yearly averages. 


MARKETS AND SPECIFICATION 

i 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 |i 92 S -29 

1927-28 jig 26-27 


Original Prices in National Currencies 


iMctttpellier, red. lo^ frs. per hi. 

Oran, ord. red in frcs. per ale. gr. and hi. 

Bari, ord., ii®, lire per hi. 

Valencia, “TintoUtielj per ale. gr. and hi. 


I) 

99.2 !i) 

119,4 

i) 105.4 

4) 

8.50 5) 

13.76 

8.66 

53;6 

67,5 

82.5 


I.S6| 

2.66 

1.86 


170.0 I 
14.51: 
109.1 I 
2.50; 


112.5 t 
8.80 

121.5 1 


151.1 1 191.4 I 234.2 

13.48i 15.90 18.30 

137.8 140.3 141.3 

2.261 2.57, 2.89 


Prices in gold francs per degree and hectolitre 


Montpellier, ordinary red.| 

2.01 

2.43 

2.33 

3.45 

2.19 ! 

3.14 

3.89 ! 

4.75 

Oran, ordinary red. 

4 ) 1.70 

5) 2.80 

1.78 

2.99 

1.81 

2.65 

3.24 

3,71 

Bari, otdinarv.1 

1.40 

1.65 

2.00 

2.50 

3.01 

3.42 ! 

3.51 

3.16 

Valencia s Tinto Utiel d. 

0,79 

1.14 

0.79 i 

1.28 

1.15 

1.79 

2.24 

2.97 


n. q.: quotation during the month. 

i) Quotations based on prices actually ruling for ordinary wines the degree of which u-as only 8.5 in i&33-33» 
and 10.5 in 1931-32 and 1933 - 34 . — -) week of the month only. — 3 ) New wines, in preparation; last 

three weeks. — 4 ) Nine, months only. — 5 ) First eight months of the year only; for the same period, the 
average prices in gold francs, per degree and per hectolitre, were 2.63 in Montpellier, 1.68 in Bari and 1.24 
in Valencia, 







































Prices in the Dannbian countries kept fairly steady for the greater part of the 
3’'ear, but they sagged towards the end, particular!}- in Bulgaria and Hungary. 
In the Central European importing countries prices were fairly firm, with, how¬ 
ever, a slight slackening in Switzerland tow-ards the end of the year. 

Some weakness was to be observed in markets in the United States. 

The year 1933-34, as a whole, was characterised by a further general decline 
in prices on the majority of markets, particularly affecting French and North 
African wines. 

Prices showed rises nowhere except in Italy and even here the rise was com¬ 
paratively slight. 

5. - The situation of the wine trade in the chief viticultural countries of the 
northern hemisphere during the year 1933-34. — The tendencies discernible at the 
end of last season as they bear on the statistical position of the current year, 
which w^as analysed in the Crop Report of last December were, on the whole, 
confirmed and accentuated during the first three months, October to December. 

In the Franco-Algerian group, the prices of ordinary red wdne fell to 
5.50 francs per degree-hectolitre on the chief markets of the South of France, 
to 4.25-5 francs per degree-hectolitre on the Oran market, or to less than half the 
prices prevailing at the beginning of the year 1933-34. Commercial consumption 
of the three months is slightly greater in Algeria but appreciably smaller in 
France where it is less than consumption during the corresponding period of 
the five preceding years and is smaller than that of the year 1933-34 by the 
substantial margin of about 10 million Imperial (12 million American) gallons. 
Commercial stocks, though a little smaller in December, are very high at about 
317 million (411 million) gallons, the maximum hitherto recorded for this period 
of the year. These are two obstacles to the movement of the Franco-Algerian 
crop. 

Supplies coming from producers are, however, fairly satisfactory on the 
whole, though ver\- irregular in the various districts and especially low in the 
South of France. If they are compared, not with total supplies, in comparison 
with which they appear to be extremely small, but wdth the legitimate quantities 
available as obtained after subtraction of the 330 million Imperial gallons (400 
million American gallons) w^hich w-ould have to be absorbed by compulsor}^ dis¬ 
tillation and of the no (130) million gallons “ segregated '' in producers’hands, 
the quantity forthcoming from producers to be placed on the market appears to 
be normal. In fact, a slight increase of prices w-as recorded in Algeria at the end of 
December after the publication of the new’ law on the minimum degree of wines for 
consumption, while a rise w’as also noticeable in France in the first half of January 
after the promulgation of the law- pro\iding for the improvement of the w’ine 
market. The extent of the rise w’-as about 10 % and prices about 20 January 
were firm, but trading remained small in amount. It must be remembered 
that though the 440 million Imperial gallons (530 million American gallons) 
referred to above are actually withdrawn from the market, provisionally or 
finally, the quantity legally to be marketed remains about 310 million (370 mil¬ 
lion) gallons in excess of normal consumption requirements. Moreover, the 
-final text of the law for the improvement of the wine market omits the mea- 



sures contemplated in the previous form for the removal of vines. The scope 
of the measure for the prevention of overproduction in the future is thus limited. 

In Italy the very sound statistical situation of the market at first supported 
the rising tendency which was noticeable at the end of last season. The average 
price in October at Bari was 73 lire per hectolitre for ordinar}^ wine of 11°; 
a slightly more pronounced rise followed in November but in December a fairly 
appreciable weakening was noted and the average price fell to 6.50 lire per degree- 
hectolitre. The market became firm again in January with a rising tendency. 
Average prices at the beginning of the season were a little below those of the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1932-33 when supplies, how^ever, were comparatively plentiful, 
but they were still below those of previous seasons. It should be noted, in this 
connection, that the economic policy of the Italian Government tends to eliminate 
sudden changes and violent fluctuations in prices. It is, therefore, probable 
that prices will continue fairly firm wdth a rising tendency until the prospects 
for the coming vintage are known. Crop movement seems to be proceeding 
regularly but activity on the wine markets is not great in extent. 

No new element has entered the situation of the wine trade in Spain. In 
spite of some views maintaining that there has been a slight local recovery, 
consumption seems rather to be falling off. In any case, it remains very low^ 
Exports remain low, and commercial agreements resulting from the negotiations 
. with France, Germany, Argentina and Romania will have to be arrived at before 
they can recover. Prices are nearly stationary but there is a weakening tendency. 
On the whole after a slight rise in October they sank appreciably in November 
and subsequently remained at the level of 1.475 peseta per degree-hectolitre 
for ordinary wine at Valencia. This is much below the minimum reached in 
the summer of 1932. To lighten the market the government has decided to 
purchase 6,049,000 Imperial gallons (7,265,000 American gallons) of wine alcohol 
from vine cultivators to be used for fuel and thus remove nearly 40 million Im¬ 
perial gallons (50 million American gallons) from the market. 

In the Danubian countries, owing to the varying magnitude of the crop, 
the situation varies according to the countr^^ The size of the crop in Romania 
has resulted in a certain w^eakening in the market which, however, is modified 
b}^ the excellent quality of the new wines. In Hungary also, notwithstanding 
a comparatively poor crop, prices have fallen somewhat. The outcome of nego¬ 
tiations with Italy and Austria, w-hich together with Czechoslovakia, may absorb 
certain quantities of Hungarian wines, is being aw^aited. In Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, the situation is firm with even a tendency to rise and markets have 
enjoyed some activity. On the whole, the situation of the wine trade in these 
countries is fairly satisfactory. 

Turning to the Central European group, business is quiet in Germany where 
the vintage seems, how’^ever, to be moving normally. Prices of ordinary" wines, 
w’hich tend to be about 50 to 65 Reichsmarks per hectolitre are, on the w^hole, 
about 10 % below those ruling at the beginning of last season. Business in 
Austria is slack owing to the frequentty unsatisfactory quality of the wines of the 
last vintage. Prices are fairly firm with, however, a w^eakening tendency. The 
new wines in Switzerland are of excellent quality but plentiful in’ amount and 
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prices are stabilised at figures about half those prevailing at the beginning of the 
year 1933-34, that is, about 50-70 Swiss francs per hectolitre for Valais wines. 
Consumption seems to be increasing. In Czechoslovakia the small quantity and 
excellent quality of the last vintage have resulted in a rising tendency. 

If this survey is studied with a view to discovering some indications of the 
international trade situation, it ma^" be said that conditions are fairly favourable 
for the export of wines from Spain, Portugal, France, Algeria and Greece, having 
regard to the very low wine prices ruling in these countries and to some extent, 
for those of Hungary- and Yugoslavia. The reduced vintage and, in some 
cases, the level of prices would facilitate the import of foreign wines into 
Italy, Czechoslovakia and iVustria. On the other hand, the markets in Germany 
and Switzerland are in a position to absorb only a reduced quantity of foreign 
wines. 


P. DE V. 


VINES 

Austria: Condition of vines on i January was quoted at 1.5 against 1.9 on i De¬ 
cember and 2.2 on i Januar}^ i934* 

France: The figures of the vintage declarations given in the table on page 37 are again 
about 50 million Imiperial gallons (60 million American gallons) greater than the last 
official forecasts, and they are nearly 130 million (156 million) gallons more than the 
previous highest vintage declarations obtained in 1922. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the total production in 1922, after accoimt is taken of quantities not 
declared, was 1,689 million (2,028 million) gallons and that production this year probably 
will hardly exceed this figure. It is, nevertheless, with that of 1922, the largest ob¬ 
tained since 1870, when riticultural statistics first appeared. The areas which have 
yielded most abundantly are those in the South, particularly the depavtements of Var, 
Vaucluse, and Bouches-du-Rhone, those in the South-West, particularly Gironde, and 
Bordelais, and those in the Fast, Champagne, Torraine, Alsace and Jura. Production 
in these areas reaches an absolute maximum this year, while Charentes, the Foire 
valley, Burgundy and Cotes du Rhone have an output below that of 1922. 

The unit yield this year for the whole of France is 453 Imperial gallons (543 Amer¬ 
ican gallons) per acre. In 1933 was 311 (373) gallons per acre and the average yield 
of the five preceding years was 337 {405) gallons. The yield this year is distinctly above 
that of 1922, the maximum hitherto obtained. 

The increase in the area in production which is shown in the vintage declarations is 
probably one in appearance only. It arises from the fact that in a bumper year the 
number of declarations is abnormally high. Many small cultivators, who, in a normal 
year, merely produce just enough for their needs, this year have a surplus, which they 
intend to market and for which, for this purpose, they must make a declaration. The 
number declaring this year is, in fact, 174,000, or nearly 12 %, greater than last year. 
It is considerably above those of all former years. If the figures of area in production 
declared in June, which-do not take account of vines pulled up in the spring, are taken 
into cousid^ation, the area bearing is, on the contrary, shown to he slightly smaller by 
-about 34,000 acres. It is possible that the final figures will reveal a greater reduction 
in the area bearing since the vines pulled up seem to have been fairly considerable. 
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The stocks remaining in producers’ hands at the time of the vintage were So mil¬ 
lion. Imperial gallons (96 million American gallons), a low figure compared with those 
of previous years. A small proportion of this total, barely amounting to 3,826 (4,594) 
thousand gallons consists of immovable stocks covered by the segregation ” law. 
A small fraction of the must amounting to 5,063,000 (6,008,000) gallons has eva¬ 
porated after concentration during the vintage. 

Vines. 



Area 

Production of wine 




Aver- 

% 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 1934 

Countries 

1934 

1933 

age 

1928 



1934 

1933 

1928 


1933 

1928 





to 


to , 






to 

1933 

Aver- 







1933 

Aver- 




1932 

age 



1932 



1932 

age 





= 100 

= 100 








=» 100 


j 1,000 acres 


1 1,000 Imperial gallons | 

1 1,000 .\mer. gallons j 


* Germany i) 

209 

206 

2^ 

101.6 

103.2 


39363 

50.362 


47.512 

60,480 



Austria 2 ) . 

67 

64 

. 75 

103.6 

89.3 

17356 

20,456 

22,055 

20.843 

24,566 

26,486 

84.8 

78.7 

Bulgaria 1 ) 2 ) 

225 

217 

193 

103.6 

116.4 

67,067 

52,539 

40,903 

80,541 

63,095 

49,121 

127.7 

164.0 

Spain x) 2 ) . 



3,314 

... 


*)449,624 

434,754 

464,465 

^)539,958 

522,100 

557.781 

103.4 

96.8 

France 2 ) s). 

3,654 

3,5 14 I 

3,504 

104.0 

104.3 

1,652,976 

1.093.077 

ll.180.915 

1,985,075 

1,312.688 

1,418.173 

151.2 

140.0 

Greece 1 ) 2 ). 

371 

352 

307 

105.4 

120.7 

78,122 

85.053 

1 59,793 

93,817 

102,141 

71.806 

91.9 

130.7 

Hungary i) . 

519 

520 

533 

99.8 

97.5 

55.690 

67,828 

1 75,013 

66,878 

81,455 

90.084 

82.1 

74.2 


2,446 

7,282 

2,435 

7,291 

2,171 

8,116 

100.4 

99.9 

112.7 

89.7 

1} 672.008 

726,682 

906.076 

807,021 

872.679 

1,088,116 

92.5 

74.2 

I,uxerab.i) 2 ) 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

82.4 

3.080 

1,246 

i 1.337 

3.698 

1.497 

1,606 

247.1 

230.3 

♦Romania 2 ) 

675 

675 

609 

100.0 

110.8 

165.289 

163,319 


198,497 

196,132 



Switzerland, 

33 

33 

32 

100.0 

101.7 

17,158 

5,279 

12.493 

20,605 

6,340 

15,003 

325.0 

137.3 

Czechoslov. 

52 

49 

44 

106.1 

117.4 

4.466 

7.428 

1 8,408 

5,363 

8,920 

10,097 

60.1 

53.1 

Total Eur. §) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,952,189 

2,430,200 

2,707,m 

3,545,310 

2,918,452 

3,251,233 

121.5 

109,0 

♦Syria ScUeb. 

129 

122 

121 

105.5 

106.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Algeria 2 ). . 
French Mo¬ 

958 

922 

683 

103,9 

140.2 

484,887 

368,040 

327,376 

582,306 

441.983 

393,150 

131.7 

148.1 

255.9 

rocco 2 ) 4 ) 

30 

24 

15 

128.1 

204.5 

12.573 

9.833 

4.913 

15,099^ 

11,808 

5,900 

127.9 

•Tunis. . . 

125i 

125 

99 

99.8 

126.6 

31.237 

: 23,910 

37,512 

28,714 

... 


Total,Africa 

$88 

946: 

698 

104.4 

I4I.3 

497,460 

377,873 

332,289 

597,405 

453,791 

399,050 

131.7 

149.7 

Gr. TOTAL §) 


... 


... 

... 

3.449,649 

2308,073 

i 

3,039396 

4,142,715 

3,372343 

3.650,283 

\ 122.8 

113.5 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — §) For the totals, the figures of must production are converted 
into their equivalent of wine, according to a coefflcient of 9 / 10 . 

u) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop. — s) Areas and productions declared to the tax-ofiBces. In preceding 
years the undeclared area vas about 270,000 acres and the undeclared production was about 50,000 Imp. gal. or 
60,000 Am, gal. — i) Production of must, — 2 ) Area bearing. — 3 ) Provisional appro x i m ate date, — 4 ) Including 
the quantity obtained from native vines grown on trellis in 1933 ( 990,000 Imperial gallons or 1 , 200,000 American 
gallons). 


The mild and wet weather which prevailed throughout December and during the 
first ten days of January was favourable to.the development of vines. The latter 
too forward and a quick budding, which would increase the danger from spring frosts, 
was feared. Tercqierature dropped considerably about lo January and there were 
frosts, but soon the weather again became abnormally mild and wet. Pruning is proceed¬ 
ing in satisfactory conditions, but work in some areas was delayed by excessive rain,. 
On 15 January the condition of the vineyards was satisfactory.. 


St. X Ingl. 
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Hungary. According to the most recent estimate production of grapes sold fresh 
in 1934 about 586,500 centals against 568,100 in 1933 and 626,800 on the ave¬ 
rage of the five j^ears ending 1932; percentages 103.2 and 93.6. 

Argentina: The frosts of October caused rather a serious loss in the east and centre 
of'Mendoza and in San Juan, which are the most important viticultural areas. On the 
other hand at the beginning of December, in the period of budding and when the early 
stocks were beginning to flower, the weather was very favourable to the development 
of cryptogamic diseases in Mendoza and made repeated treatment necessary; in San 
Juan 'sdolent winds and rains at the time of flowering and tying increased the damage 
caused by the frosts. In the other areas, which are of less importance, particularly 
in Rio Negro and Qiubut, crop prospects were excellent. 

On the whole it was expected at the beginning of December that there would be 
an appreciable decline in Argentine production in 1934-35; though distinctly below 
last year’s level it might approach the five year average, which was 128 {132) mil¬ 
lions gallons and relatively low because of the exceptionally bad crop 6f 1931-32. 

Urugtiay: According to information from private sources, ±he crop which pre- 
\’iously had a very good appearance, imderwent, after the beginning of November, a 
serious attack of mildew which caused considerable damage. It is anticipated that 
notwithstanding the plentiful crop of last year, supplies at the beginning of the coming 
season will be thereby appreciably reduced. 

Algeria: Crop declarations give a production figure still larger than the last official 
estimates. The unit-yield, which is nearly 506 (607) gallons per acre, is, after that of 
557 (^57) obtained in 1925, the highest of the post-wax period. The area shows a distinct 
increase on that of last year. 

The unproductive area, representing the plantings made in the last two years, shows 
however, a heavy decrease; from an average of 72,000 acres in 1928-32 it fell to 50,600 in 
1932 and in 1934 was no more than 37,000 acres according to the provisional and approxi¬ 
mate estimate of November; figures indicate, if not cessation at least a slowing-down of 
new planting. The number of growers that have declared crops is much greater than 
in premous years: from 10,700 in 1930 it rose to r6,ioo in 1933 18,000 in 1934; 

average area of each shows an appreciable decline, from 62,7 acres in 1930'to 57.3 in 1933 
and 53.1 in 1934. These figures show that the extension of the Algerian vineyards is due 
to the growth of small holdings; in fact the relation of the increase in productive area to 
the growth in number of crops declared from 1933 to 1934 would mdicate an average area 
of less than 20 acres per fresh grower declaring, while from 1930 to 1933 this average area 
was about 47 acres. 

Supplies, including stocks in growers hands, for the current season amount to 520 
(624) million gallons, an increase of 134 (161) millions on those of 1933-34 and of 185 (222) 
milHons or 5.5 % on the five-year average; they are 103 (124) million or 25 % above the 
preceding max i m um of 193^. The stocks remaining on the holdings, which in previous 
years had never attained 15 (iS) millions, are this year 35 (42) millions; of this total 
scarcely 4 (5} million gallons have been immobilized accorffing to the socalled '^blocage 
law^ On the other hand commercial stocks at the beginning of the season were, with 
26 {32) million gallons, appreciably smaller than those of the last five years. 

It should be noted that the Algerian consumption is increasing rapidly; .coimnercial 
^nsmnption and consumption on the hsoldings together in 1933-34 exceed^ 53 (63) mil- 
licHi gallons, though in 195^-33 it was only 42 {50) million and on the five ye^ average 
only 39 (47) million.. • 



The very low prices may cause an increase in commercial consumption and in addi¬ 
tion, the fixing of the minimum degree of wines allowed to be sold may stimulate consum¬ 
ption on the holdings; finally, compulsor}^ distillation, under the recent wine law, will 
absorb part of the surplus. It is probable that in these conditions the largest part of Alge¬ 
rian supplies ^vill be absorbed by Franco-Algerian consumption but a fairly appreciable 
increase in stocks remaining at the end of the season is to be expected. 

Signification has been in general satisfactor}\ The fine weather favoured culti¬ 
vation and pnuiing. 

French Morocco: December was fine with a fairly considerable fall in temperature 
at the beginning of the month in the interior, fairly mild conditions in coastal districts 
and with rainfall rather below normal. Pruning is proceeding in the vineyards in central 
districts. 

Tunisia: The abundant and frequent rains of December considerably slowed down 
pruning and cultivativon in the Bizerta district; in the Tunis district cultivations were 
carried out in due time and pruning went on to the end of the month. 

Australia: The 1933-34 crop is now estimated to have been 13,700,000 Imperial 
gallons (16,500,000 American gallons) against 16,414,000 Imp. gal. (19,712,000 Am. gal.) 
in 1932-33 and 15,848,000 Imp. gal. (19,032,000 Am. gal.) in the five years ending 
1931-32. Percentages: 83.3 and 86.3. 

At the middle of December, it was reported that the condition of vines in South 
Australia was on the whole excellent; damage from frosts and cryptogamic diseases 
was insignificant. It was confirmed, however that serious damage was caused to 
the vines in Victoria. 

For the Commonwealth as a whole, prospects for the new’ crop w^ere good at the 
end of December. 


OLIVES IN 1934-35 

Production. — The Institute now possesses information relating to nearly 
all the countries which grow olives. The results of the present year may be 
summarised as follows. 

In Spain the severity of last winter seemed to indicate at the beginning of 
spring that a very poor crop would be obtained, but the very favourable summer 
weather and the autumn rains, which, though late, w^ere beneficial, enabled 
the crop to recover somewhat. The official estimates of production, how^ever, 
show that the results are not only below those of last year but also below the 
average, some areas in the east suffering especially from the drought. Other 
areas, e. g. Andalusia, suffered not inconsiderable damage from olive fly. 

The condition of olives in Italy was normal throughout the growing season, 
and, except in some cases of drought, the year was good and normal results 
were obtained. Production this year compared with last is substantially lower 
in Liguria and Calabria, but appreciably higher in Tuscany and practically un-^ 
changed in Apulia, which is the most important area of production. Thesfe 
variations,, on the whole, balance each other and total production as .at present 
known is equal, to, the average. Oil production, however, has not yet been offir 
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cially estimated, but, if a normal oil yield is assumed, it may be expected to be 
practically equivalent to the average for the five years ending 1932-33. 

Production of olives has been particularly large in Greece, exceeding the 
already large figure of last year and the average; these results have been ob¬ 
tained thanks principally to the good weather that prevailed in the principal 
areas of production (Corfu, Mytilene, Crete) and to the absence of harmful 
insects. The total has scarcely been influenced by the torrential rains and 
hail in the early summer in some districts in the centre of the country. 


Olive and Olive-oil Production. 



Arka 

1 English measures | 

1 American measures | 

1 % 1934/35 




Aver. 

1 


, 1 


Aver. 



Average 



COCXTSIES 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

% 1934/35 

1 1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933/ 

Aver- 



1932/33i 

1933/: 

1934 

Aver. 

i 


1932/33 



1932/33 

1934 

age 








Thous- f s) pounds 

=* 100 

=» 100 


1 Tliousand acres - | 

=a 100 

as 100 

1 Thousand centals | 

and \ i ) Amer. gallons 



Spain , . 


4,698 

4385 


i 

/s)26,811 

36,314 

37,80d 

j 

2,681.1491 

3,631,358 

j 

3.780,002 

73.8 

70.9 

... 


... 

\ t ) 5.03I| 

6,838i 

7,348 

66,109i 

89,856 

‘ 96,551 

73.6 

68.5 

France . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s) 1.295 

589; 

877 

129,522 

58.875 

1 87,737 

220.0 

147.6 

Greece i) . 






Is ) 617 
W 2.425 

540 

783 

61,730 

53,982 

78.324 

114.4 

78.8 

— 





2,323i 

2.270 

31.867 

30.521 

29.833 

104.4 

106.8 

•Italy .[?) 

U99I 

K99I 

1,667 

100.0 

119.5 

s) 28,479 

25,843! 

29.214 

2,847,937 

2.584,344 

2,921,439 

110.2 

97.5 

3,146 

3,145 

3,781 

: lOO.I 

83.2 

t) ... 

3.61l| 

4.734 

47,450 

62206 

... 

... 

Portugal . 

— 

— 1 

— 

t — 

1 

t) 536 

1.652 

982 

7,040 

' 21,711 

12,903 

32.4 

54.6 

Syria and 
Lebanon 

194 

192 

187 

1 

{ 101.1 

103.6 

Is) 1,098 
V) 170 

1,092 

349 

U74 

239 

109,791 

2,231 

109,194 

4.584 

127,438 

3,140 

100.5 

48.7 

86,2 

71.1 






1 

WT 

{ 12,756 

3) 214 

3) 276 

3) 29.211 

3)21,366 

3) 27.650 

136.7 

105.6 

Algeria . . 


168 

2) 200 



4) 1,587 

4) 3.417 

4)275,579 

4)158,678 

4)341,713 

173.7 

80.6 







U ) 303 

183 

442 

3,980 

2.408 

5,804 

165.3 

68.6 

Tunis . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

0 1,323; 

1323 

955 

17,382 

17,382 

12,544 

100.0 

138.6 

Totals . , 

1 — 

— 

— 

: - 

— 

t) 9,788' 

12,668 

i 

12,236 

128,609 

166,462 

160,775 

77.3 

80.0 


. *) Country not included in the totals. — a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — /) Oil. — i) Olive 
production refers to table olives. — 2 ) Year 1932 - 33 . — 3 ) Ohves for preserving. — 4 ) Olives for oil. 


In France production of olives has been very large and much above the 
average. As the olives have in general, been very small and therefore unsuitable 
for direct consumption it is expected that a larger proportion will be utilized 
for oil, of which the production is accordingly considered to be slightly larger 
than in the past few seasons. 

In Portugal the olive oil season was distinctly unfavourable; the spring found 
the trees in good condition but the heat and drought of summer greatly hindered 
vegetation and caused much shedding. Cfficial estimates indicate a production 
of oil just slightly' over half the average and about two-thirds below the very 
large production of the previous season. 

As regards the Asiatic countries it is known that in Palestine considerable 
losses were experienced in the summer and forecasts, which at the end of May 
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were good in the north and satisfactory in the south, worsened as the season 
advanced; in November yields were regarded as very small, with few exceptions 
not more than 33 % of normal production; on the other hand yield of oil appears 
high. In Syria and I^ebanon the situation was normal and conditions in general 
favourable; fruit formation was favoured and crop condition was considered 
better than last year. 

The summer was not very favourable in North Africa. In Algeria flowering 
took place in good conditions but fruit was-late in forming; the scirocco caused 
fairly appreciable damage and caused shedding; there was a subsequent amelio¬ 
ration thanks to the very favourable autumn rains. 

In Tunisia the hot winds caused less damage and at the end of the summer 
the situation could be regarded as good in all districts; a further amelioration 
followed the good rains of October. In Morocco the heat and violent ^winds of 
June and July caused considerable shedding but the crop was able to recover 
and production is on the whole considered fairly good. In Cyrenaica the wea¬ 
ther was generally favourable. 

Summing up, on the basis of the most recent statistical and other informa¬ 
tion that has reached the Institute, it may be said that world production of 
ohve-oil in 1934-35 will be about 14 % million centals (190 million gallons) against 
a little more than 15 (203) million in the previous season and the five-year average 
of 18 (232) million. 

Trade, — In the following survey are published data for the most important 
trade movements of olive oil in the first ten months of 1934; these figures are 
compared with those of the corresponding date in 1933 'and 1934. 

Export of edible olive-oil from Spain, 


Jan.-Oct. Jan.'Oct. Jan.-Oct. 

Destination 1934 1933 1932 

centals gallons centals gdllons centals gallons 

United States .... 248,823 3,269,677 218,825 2,875,481 246,314 3,236,709 

Argentina. 70,240 922,986 96,168 1,263,703 235,461 3,094,089 

Italy .. 125,3^0 1,647,556 3,208 42,151 i37»829 1,811,150 

Cuba. 116,537 U53U357 115,646 1,519,653 109,797 1,442,796 

United Kingdom , . . 70,482 926,173 29,822 39f,878 48,068 631,634 

Other countries . . , 378,403 4,972,421 348,433 4,578,602 407,259 5,35i,6io 

Total . . , 1,009,865 13,270,170 812,102 10,671,468 1,184,728 15,567,988 

In receptacles weighing 

over 20 kilograms . 710,182 9,332,183 510,989 6,714,681 696,628 9,154,075 

In receptacles weighing 
20 kilograms and un¬ 
der . 299,682 3,937.987 301,113 3,956,789 488,101 6,413,913 


The partial figures indicate the serious obstacles met in the consuming 
markets by olive oil in small receptacles and destined for immediate use as 
food; Spanish exports in large receptacles to the United States, for example, 
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represented from January to October, about 80 % of the total Spanish exp¬ 
orts to that country, have, as will be seen, maintained a fairl}^ good level. The 
decrease in exports to Argentina is particularly noticeable while exports to several 
other countries of South America are on the whole equal to or slightly larger 
than those of preceding years. 

As regards Italy a severe fall is noted in the olive-oil export; the quantity 
exported in the period from January to October 1934 is only in fact, about 
70 % and 55 % of that in the corresponding periods of 1933 and 1932. This 
heavy diminution, besides being due to the well-known difficulties of a general 
character, finds its explanation in the decrease in olive-oil exports for refining. 

Exports of oliv& oil from Italy. 

Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 

1934 1933 1932 


centals gallons centals gallons centals gallons 
Washed or in sulphur . . , 167,464 2,200,566 212,835 2,796,770 231,151 3,037,453 

Of which to U. S. A. . . 113 ^ 5^7 49^,595 ^> 9 ^ 4 * 7^3 ^^ 9>373 2,225,634 

Edible.308,097 4,048,566 479,132 6,296,063 639,261 8,400,246 

Of which: 

to Argentina. 120,lyo i,5^g,ioo 215,042 2,825,^6g 2gg,i48 3,930,976 

to the U. S. A. , . . , . 76,201 1,001,321 io5,og5 1,381,003 188,048 2,482,870 

Total . . . 475,5^1 6,249,132 691,967 9,092,833 870,412 11,437,699 


Imports of edible olive-oil into Italy. 


Total . . . 552,549 7,260,795 731,860 3,617,046 721,229 9,477,352 

Of which temporary imports 

for refining . . . . , 429,255 5,640,645 701,447 9,217,404 690,755 9,076,899 

The principal sources* are as 
follows: 

Greece. 10,648 139,925 181,245 2,381,658 . 275,658 3,622,040 

Spain. 64,419 846,505 3,576 46,989 • .2x3.148 2,800,883 

Turkey. . .. 87,209 1,145,969 156,511 2,056,642, , 12,860 168,982 

Tunisia.349,875 4,597,549 365,907 4,808,219 . 99,850 1,312,083 


Another important factor must be taken into account, namely, the small¬ 
ness of olive-oil production in Italy in 1933-34. If, as is generally estimated, 
Italian consumption oscillates around ii pounds (i gallon) per head, the normal 
demand of that country’' should not be less than 4 million centals (58 million 
gallons) while the 1933-34 production was 3.6 million centals (47.4 million gallons); 
on the other hand stocks in that country at the end of 1933 were reduced. 

Exports of olive oil from Tunisia in the first nine months of 1934 show a 
considerable contraction with respect to those of the corresponding period of 
the preceding year but remained much above those of 1932. Those of Greece, 
of which the relative statistical data are officially known only for the period 
from January to July, also indicate a very’' great reduction with respect to 
January-July 1933,- shipments to Italy having especially fallen. 
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Total imports of olive oil into the United States in the first ten months of 
1934 underwent a severe contraction with respect to the same period in the 
preceding biennium; this contraction is particularly serious for edible olive oils, 
which certainly have to meet on that market severe competition from other 
cheaper vegetal oils; sulphured olive oils used as raw material in various indus¬ 
tries, amongst which that of soap has great importance, and other non-edible 
olive oils used principally as lubricants, have undergone a much smaller decline. 

Imports of olive-oil into the Unite! States. 

Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct, Jan.-Oct. - 

1934 1933 1932 



centals 

gallons 

centals 

gallons 

centals 

gallons 

I)dible olive oil ... 

475,492 

6,248,234 

659.993 

8,672,680 

638,163 

8.385,847 

Sulphured olive oil. , 
Other non-edible olive 

328,219 

4,312,976 

386,253 

5,075,583 

• 398,436 

5,235.672 

oils.. 

83,090 

1,091,853 

116,477 

1,530,575 

105.476 

1,386,015 

Totals . . . 

886,801 

11,653,063 

1,162,723 

15,278,838 

1,142,077 

15,007,534, 


United States production of olive oil represents only a very small proportion 
of that country’s requirements but in the last few years the sale in small pac¬ 
kages of oil imported in large packages has undergone great development. This 
trade has expanded thanks to the difference in duty between oil imported in 
barrels and that imported in small receptacles. 

The trade figures published by Argentina confirm the regression of olive oil 
imports into that country; in fact, during the first nine months of 1934 there was 
purchased abroad 455,300 centals (5,982,000. gallons) of edible oil against 634,610 
(8,207,000) in the first nine months of 1933. 

From the information available concerning the quantity of olive oil destined 
for. European consuming countries in 1934 it is apparent that the course of 
imports has been somewhat different according to country, in soine cases it 
has differed only slightly from that in the preceding year, as for Switzerland; 
in others there has been a more or less severe contraction, as for Norway; France 
and the United Kingdom have shown greater capacity of absorption especially 
for Spanish oils. 

Prices. — In 1934 prices of olive oil remained at a high level and* at the 
end of December were generally above the average of the preceding year. A 
certain weakness was, however, experienced in Spain toward the end Of the 
first semester: at that date the prices of almost all qualities reached minima -for 
the year but in the following months the Spanish market made a good .recovery 
and progress was fairly .satisfactory. In Italy the average prices received by 
the growers, rose steadily in 1934 with really appreciable increases each month, 
especially in March and in August. In other producing markets, too, the„donii- 
nant feature of 1934 was the way in which prices were maintained, undoubt^ly 
under the influence Of the smallness-of World stocks; - , / v - 

- - ^ - .. . .M. Costa. - 
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Ttivkey: The olive crop this year in the Mugla province was rather plentiful. Crush¬ 
ing has already begun in the factories, 

Algeria: Thanks to the fine weather that prevailed until the end of December 
picking continued in good conditions; in some places it is reported, however, that the 
natives are gathering olives only for tamily consumption, owing to the very poor 
prices. It is generally confirmed that the quantitj^ and quality of the crop are satis¬ 
factory and the official estimate has not been modified; yields of oil are average. In 
Oran pruning and cultivation were begun the end of December, 

French Morocco: At the end of December harvesting was at an end in the South,, 
in [Marrakesh, Safi and Mogador; it was approaching completion in the Centre, in 
Radla, in Meknes and Fez, and in Fastem Morocco. 

Tunisia: The abundant rains of November and December slowed down, at times 
considerably, the ripening of the olives and hindered picking. Production appears 
accordingly to be smaller than was hoped for; the first yields of oil were poor. 

COTTON 


COITNTRIES 

Asba 

... 

PRODUCTION OF GINNED COTTON 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934/35 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

Average 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

Average 

192S/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934/35 

1933/ 

1934 

*» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

t933/ 

1934 

«=100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1,000 acres 

« xoo 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria. 

51 

51 

15 

100.0 

343.1 

112 

53 


23 

11 

■ 

212.6 

551.4- 

Greece. 

109 

71 

47 

133.8 

232.8 

238 

152 

78 

50 

32 

16 

156.4 

303.9 

Italy. 

7 

4 

i) 6 

201.9 

119,4 

21 

6 

I) 12 

4 

1 

I) 3 

369.9 

170.8 

*B.omania. 

2 

5 

3) 

29.3 

671.9 

... 

8 

1 

... 

2 

3) 

... 

... 

U. S. S. R. 

4,764 

5,070 

3.914 

94.0 

121.7 

9.259 

9.021 

7,275 

1,937 

1,887 

1,522 

102,6 

127.3 

United States 4) , . 

27,515 

29.978 

40,514 

91.8 

67.9 

46,514 

62.366 

70,105 

9,731 

13.047 

14.666 

74.6 

66.3 

Mexico 

418 

424 

379 

98.5 

110.2 

997 

1,245 

969 

209 

260 

203 

80.1 

102.9 

China....... 

6.803 

6.142 

5,225 

110.8 

130.2 

14.890 

13,027 

10393 

3,115 

2,725 

2,216 

114.3 

140.6 

•Chosen ...... 

480 

433 

459 

110.8 

104.S 


669 

645 


140 

135 



India 5) . 1 

22,600 

22.953 

22,934 

98.5 

98.5 

18,220 

18.632 

19,304 

3,812 

3,898 

4,038 

97.8 

94.4 

•Syria & Lebanon. . 

31 

19 

48 

160.9 

64.8 


20 

51 


4 

11 



Turkey 

491 

400 

433 

122.7 

113,4 

366 

610 

389 

77 

128 

81 

60.0 

94.2 

Sgypt . 

1.798 

1,873 

1,752 

96.0 

102.6 

7.727 

8,494 

7.169 

‘1,617 

1,777 

1,500 

91.0 

107.8 

Uganda.. 

1,171 

1,091 

808 

107.4 

145.0 

960 

1,090 

819 

201 

228 

171 

88.0 

117.2 

♦Anglo-Egypt. Sudan , 

346 

333 

341 

103.9 

101.4 


646 

675 


135 

141 

... 

... 

TOTAIiS , . . 

65,727 

68,057 

76,027 

96.6 

863 

99, 04 

114,696 

116,733 

20,776 

23,994 

24,420 

86.6 

•85.1 


*) Countries not included in the totals, 

li Average to 1933 / 33 . —’ 3) Area less than 500 acres. — 3 } Production less than 500 bales. — 

4) Not including linters, — 5 ) third report. 























Argentina: The cotton crop in the Chaco was backward in December owing to the 
drought and the absence of heat. In the zones of the Parana and Paraguay rivers the 
situation was good, the plants reaching a height of 8 to 12 inches. In Santiago del 
Estero, and in the northern provinces of Santa Fe sowings were going forward well as 
a result of the generally favourable weather conditions. 

Haiti: Production of cotton in the present year is estimated to be greater than 
both that of last year and the average. 

French West Africa: Cotton cultivation has not shown any progress during the 
year 1934-35. The setting up of new weaving looms, however, may encourage this crop 
in the coming season. Cotton in Haut-Dahomey suffered owing to the delay in the 
rains. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of December in bales of 47S lb. net weight: 



1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Sakellaridis . .. 

117,930 

142,480 

158,830 

170,700 

223,990 

310,690 

367,470 

Otter varieties above: 

I V . .. 

I V4” . 

1 Va”. 

148,260 

28,590 

732,790 

140,090 

52,860 

807,970 

75 ,SSo 1 
52,880 

400,130 1 

719,600 

739,620 

764,700 

824,520 

Total , . , 

i, 027 ,S 70 

1 , 143,400 

687,710 

890,300 

963,610 

-r, 075,590 

1 , 191,990 

Scarto (liuters). 

20,890 

22,830 

16,000 

23,180 

22,580 

24,360 , 

32,650 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . .. 

*) 1 , 616,500 

1 , 776,900 

1 , 027,000 

1 , 317,300 

1 , 714,900 

1 , 767,800 

1 , 671,800 


♦) Second estimate. 

Uganda: In the areas east of the Nile the abnormally low rainfall during the major 
part of the grooving season has resulted in a poor development of the crop on the 
lighter soils in that area, and this position has been aggravated to some extent by the 
prevalence of sucking insects which these conditions favoured. On the heavier soils 
in this area such as Ausoga, the effect of thcvse unfavourable weather conditions has 
not been so marked. In the areas west of the Nile, with the exception of a dry period 
during July and the first part of August, which delayed the main plantings, weather 
conditions have been, on the whole, favourable, and a continuance of the rains expe¬ 
rienced in December should aid the production of a second. crop and favour the later 
plantings. 

French Togoland: Production in the year 1933-34 was greater than that of the 
preceding year and a further increase is anticipated in 1934-35. 


FLAX 

Argentina (Telegram of 28 January): The results of the linseed crop are not 
satisfactory either in quantity or quality. 

India (Telegram of 3 January): The first forecast of area sown to’ linseed is 
2,525,000 acres against 2,563,000 in 1933-34, a decrease of 1.5 %, and 2,373,000 on 
the average of the five years ending 1932-33, an increase of 6.4 %. 
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Flax. 



t) Area j 

f) Production 




Aver. 

% 1934 



Aver. 



Aver. 

% 1934 


X934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1934 

1933 

192S 
to1932 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

X934/33 

CoUKTaZES 














1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933 

Aver- 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

1928/29 

to 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933 

Aver, 

S too 




1932/33 

1933/ 

age 

1932/33 



1932/33 

1933/ 

1934 





1934 

= 100 








1,000 acres | 

100 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 pounds j 

a= 100 







Fibre. 








♦Germany ff) . 

22 

12 

25 

180.0 

88.3 

592 

343 


59,210 

34,336 

12.282! 

172.4 

— 

Austria ff] . . 

4 

4 

9 

99.3 

50.0 

50 

63 

123 

4,960 

6,260 

79.2 

40.4 

Belgium . . . 

34 

27 

48 

126.8 

70.5 

453 

372 

323 

45,335 

37,180 

32.^ 

121.9 

140,2 

Bulgaria . . . 

4 

1 

1 

368.6 

462.2 

13 

2 

2 

1,271 

235 

202) 

540.9 

629.5 

Estonia . . . 

53 

41 

65 

128.3 

81.3 

162 

114 

168 

16,160 

11,369 

16.7881 

142.1 

963 

*Irish F. State . 

2 

1 

4 

237.2 

57.3 


4 

15 


405 

1,463' 

... 

... 

♦Finland i) . . 

n 

n 

9 

99.1 

117.7 


40 

27 

... 

3,959 

2,7 7^ 

... 

... 

France .... 

58 

37 

63 

157.0 

91.8 

295 

203 

461 

29,495 

20.287 

46,0561 

145.4 

64.0 

*N. Ireland . . 

16 

10 

23 

160.3 

69.3 


49 

93 

_ 

4.867 

9,256 


•.. 

Hungary . . , 

*) 37 

20 

23 

187.8 

160^ 

23 

74 

89 

2,304 

7.442 

8.9481 

3i.O 

25.7 

Italy. 

9 

8 

13 

106.6 

69.G 

46 

40 

55, 

4,559 

3.979 


114.6 

83.6 

Latvia .... 

114 

103 

123 

111.6 

92.8 

363 

273 

345 

36.310 

27,337 

34,498 

132.8 

1053 

. 

150 

135 

179 

111.0 

83.9 

498 

400 

586 

49,752 

39,971 

58,624 

124.5 

84.9 

Netherlands . 

15 

12 


123.7 

51.6 

99 

87 

2^ 

9.921 

8.695 

20,155 

114.1 

49.2 

♦Poland .... 

263 

235 

271 

in.9 

97.2 


587 

986 

58.686 

^8,555 

... 


Czechoslovakia 

23 

18 

34 

130.7 

70.C 

112 

79 

I4I 

11,178 

7,931 

14.097 

140.9 

79.3 

Total Europe, . 

501 

405 

5B7 

124.4 

B6.1 

2,114 

1,707 

2,495 

211245 

170,686 

249,436 

123.9 

84.7 

♦D S. S. r: 3). 

*) 5,313 

5,928 

4,767 

- 

— 

... 

12.346 

9,585 

... 

1,234,593 

958.494j 

... 

... 

Egypt .... 

5 

3 

3 

148,6 

176.6 

32 

25 

19 

3,192 

2,494 

1,892 

128.0 

168.8 

Totals . §) 

506 

409 

590 

124.8 

86A 

2,146 

1,732 

2,514 

214,437 

173,180 

251328 

123.9 

85.3 






Linseed, 








■ 








1 Thousand bushels 












of 56 pounds 



♦Germany , . . 

22 

12 

25 

180.0 

88.3 

140 

7C 


249 

125 

— 

200.1 

— 

Austria . . . 

3 

3 

5 

99.4 

51.4 

10 

1C 

19 

19 

17 

34 

107.5 

54.0 

Belgium . . . 

34 

27 

48 

126.8 

70.5 

151 

134 

240 

270 

239 

429 

U2.7 

62.9 

Bulgaria . . . 

4 

1 

1 

368.6 

462.2 

19 

A 

A 

34 

8 

7 

420.0 

452,0 

France .... 

58 

37 

63 

157.0 

91.8 

211 

103 

Mi 

378 

183 

609 

206.2 

62.0 

Hungary . . . 

*) 37 

20 

23 

187.8* 

160.2 

11^ 

113 

101 

203 

202 

180 

100.7 

112.7 

Italy .... 

10 

10 

32 

99,2 

30.3 

46 

49 

124 

82 

87 

222 

93.3 

36.7 

Latvia .... 

114 

103 

123 

111.6 

92.8 

334 

272 

325 

596 

485 

58C 

122.9 

102.8 

Lithuania . . 

150 

135 

179 

111.0 

83.9 

597 

461 

658 

1.067 

823 

1,175 

129.6 

90.8 

♦Romania . . . 

63 

46 

51 

136.0 

122.8 


235 

203 

, 

42C 

362 


■ # • • 

Czechoslovakia 

23 

18 

34 

130.7 

70.0 

89 

59 

111 

16C 

105 

199 

I5I.4 

80.2 

Total Europe. . 

453 

354 

50S 

727,9 

85.9 

1,571 

1,205 

1,923 

2,809 

2,149 

3,435 

131.0 

81.8 

♦U. S. S. R. 6) . 

5,624 

6.757 

6,094 

83.2 

92.3 

... 

17,196 

: 16,202 

... 

30.707 

28.932 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 

227 

244 

486 

93,2 

46.7 

510 

354 

1,784 

910 

632 

3,186 

144.0 

28.6 

United States . 

974 

K328 

2,757 

73.3 

35.3 

2,942 

3.890 

1 8.938 

5.253 

6,947 

15.961 

75.6 

32.9 

India , , , , 

3,257 

3,299 

3,113 

98,7 

104.6 

8.445 

9.094 

8J88 

15,080 

16.240 

14,800 

92.9 

1OI.9 

Turkey.... 

35 

. 85 

29 

40.7 

119.4 

109 

115 

100 

195 

205 

179 

95.5 

109.4 

^gypt .... 

5 

3 

3 

148 A 

176.6 

42 

27 

21 

74 

49 

yi 

151.4 

■ 201.5 

Eritrea .... 

5 

A 

2 

133.3 

200.C 

26 

2( 

( ») 24 

47 

35 

») 43 

133.3 

110.2 

♦French Morocco 

44 

30 

57 

148.6 

78.0 

... 

70 

^ 284 

... 

125 

507 

... 

... 

Argentina. . .=| 

h 7»2!6 
6,919 

«) 6,852 
«) 4.872 

:«) 7,517 
t“) 6,641 

105J 

14iB 

96.0 i ^ 
m2\ 

31.747 

' 40.074 

72,044 

56.691 

71360 

127.1 

10Q.7 

Uruguay . . . 

, 453 

259 

1 356 

> 174.5 

127.1 

2,658 

1.611 

1.863 

4,743 

2,87e 

3,327 

165.C 

1 142.7 

Totals . . 

19424 

17,306 

21,412 

t UZ8 

91.2 

56,648 

48,063 

i 63,015 

101,155 

85,824 

11232a 

' 117.9 

1 89.9 


*) Caiuatries not included in the totals. — *Ehe years indicated are thcee of the harvest, single years refer¬ 
ring to the Northern hemisphere, doable years to the Sonthem —7 ft) PrOdnction expressed in terms of air-dried 
'stajihs. — §) In calculating the totals account has tjeen taken of the probaUe area cultivated in some coun¬ 
tries jBor which estimates of production are available but not those of area. — i) 3?^ and hemp, — 2 ) Inclu¬ 
ding 26,900 acres for seed. — 3) “ Dol^netn” variety, — 4) Area established by the plan. — 5) Induding 10,000 
acres for fibre. — fi) Total area mduding that for, fibre. y) Area sown up to 20 June. — S) Years 1931 
and 1933 - ^ 9 ) Yeats 1928, 1929 and i 93 x» X 93 a- — xo) Area sown, — ix) Area harvested. 
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S 


HEMP 




PRODUCTION 






B 



% 1934 


i 



1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 




Fibre. 







Germany i) . . , 

! 

1 

\ 

180.5 

81.0 






Austria 3 ) . . . . 

1 

1 

I 

93.5 

77.7 

1,080 

1,320 

1,716 

81.8 

62.9 

Bulgaria ‘. 

14 

13 

10 

107.5 

147.0 

6,948 

4,693 

3,166 

148.1 

219.5 

France . 

7 

6 

9 

108.5 

70.0 

5.925 

5,791 

8,940 

102.3 

66.3 

Hungary 3 ) . . . . 

4 ) 27 

21 

19 

127.5 

145.5 

... 

14,836 

12,235 



Italy. 

148 

141 

184 

105.2 

80.6 

133.325 

129.720 

165,657 

102.8 

805 

Poland. 

81 

79 

78 

102.0 

103.8 

‘ - t 

22.993 

38,793 


... 

Romania .... 

113 

118 

101 

95.4 

112.1 


57,397 

46,604 



CzedtLoslovakia . . 

18 

19 

21 

95.3 

84.3 

10.797 

11,768 

12,106 

91.8 

89.2 

U.S.S.R. 

5 ) 1.448 

1.866 

2,174 

77.6 

66,6 

... 

339,733 

587,887 

... 

... 

Syria and Lebanon 

3 

2 

6 

114.6 

42.1 

... 

1,720 

3.745 


... 




Hemp seed. 






* .p - 



**/ 

vv . 


ww 

w 1 

1 # A 


Ji.e. 

Bulgaria. 

14 

13 

10 

107.6 

147.0 

5,116 

3,756 

2.396 

136.2 

213.5 

France. 

7 

6 

9 

108.5 

70.0 

694 

1,381 

2.935 

50.3 

23.6 

Hungary 3 ) . . , . 

7 ) 27 

21 

19 

127.5 

145.5 

... 

9,612 

7,333 

... ' 

• *. 

Italy . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.824 

4,142 

8 ) 8.336 

116.4 

57.9 

Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

19 

21 

95.3 

84.3 

7.025 

7,648 

9,268 

91.9 

75.8 

TJ.S.S.R . 

5 ) 1,448 

1.866 

2,174 

77.6 

66.6 

... 

617,296 

854,259 

... 

... 


i) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2 ) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3 ) TJnmixed 
crop. — 4 ' Including 3,158 acres for seed. — 5 ) Area sown tip to 20 June. — 6 ) Area less than to 500 acres.— 
7 ) Including 24,341 acres for fibre. — 8 ) Average 1929 to 1932 . 


TOBACCO 

Argentina: As a result of the drought the tobacco crop in Chaco was backward. 
Transplanting was proceeding in good conditions in Tucuman, • Salta and the National 
Territory of Misiones. 

Brasnl: According to leaf tobacco exporters.in Bahia, one of* the most important 
tobacco areas, the final estimate of leaf production in 1933-34 is 617,000 pounds. Qua¬ 
lity, is very satisfactory. As regards the ,i934-35- crop local exporters are certain that 
it will be one of the best the State has ever produced, given the fine weather that has 
recently prevailed in-the tobacco areas. Though some insect mfestation is still re¬ 
ported it IS thought that this will disappear if the fine weather continues.- ^ l^oduciion 
is expected to exceed that of 1933*34* " * , ■ \ 























Tobacco, 


COUNTEIES 

Area 

Production 

19.^4 

1933 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1934 

1933 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1933 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= IOC 

1933 

« 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

•Germany i). . . , 

30 

30 

2 ) 26 

102.4 

115.8 


64,890 

2 ) 56,664 



Belgium. 

7 

7 

7 

108.9 

100.8 

14.201 

14,077 

14,820 

100.9 

95.8 

Bulgaria. 

49 

67 

73 

73.0 

67.6 

32,872 

53,915 

54,810 

61.0 

60.0 

Greece. 

185 

192 

217 

96.7 

85.5 

92,594 

120,987 

117.205 

76.5 

79.0 

Hungary ..... 

40 

45 

58 

89.4 

69.4 

46,155 

52,583 

73,327 

87.8 

62.9 

Italy. 

88 

88 

100 

100.2 

87.9 

90,831 

97,842 

103.978 

92.8 

87.4 

♦Romania ..... 

25 

25 

59 

99.2 

42.1 


13,844 

36,989 



•Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

1 

115.0 

202.2 


2,436 

1,515 



Czechoslovakia . . 

25 

25 

19 

100.8 

130.3 

32.079 

25,957 

25,085 

123.5 

127.9 

Total Europe . . , 

394 

424 

474 

93,6 

83,3 

308,732 

365,361 

389,225 

84.4 

79,2 

Canada . 


46 

46 



38,120 

44.873 

42,795 

85.0 

89,1 

United States . . 

i.335 

1,757 

1,875 

\ *76.0 

7 V .2 

1,095.662 

1.377,639 

1.433,352 

79.5 

76.4 

Japan . 

85 

84 

89 

! 101.1 

95.7 

• 148,989 

146.696 

142,612 

101.6 

104.5 

Syria and Lebanon 

10 

17 

11 

63.3 

94.3 

7,216 

6.712 

6,828 

107.5 

105.7 

Turkey. 

3 ) 148 

126 

134 

117.6 

110.7 

88,185 

77,971 ^ 

82,43! 

1I3.I 

107.0 

Algeria...... 

47 

42 

58 

112.3' 

80.3 

35,274 

28,850 

44.779 

122.3 

78.8 

Grand Total. . . 

§) 2,065 

2,496 

2,687 

82.8 

76.8 

1,122,m 

2,048,U2 1 

2,142,022 

84.1 

80.4 


*) Countries not included in the totals. ~ §) In calculating the total account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in Canada for which an estimate of production is available but not one of area, 
i) Production for sale, — 2) Average 1931 and 1932. — 3) Unofficial data. 


Canada: The following table shows the estimates of production in pounds of the 
various types of tobacco for 1934, together with the revised figures for 1933: 


Type 

1934 

1933 

% -934 

1933= 100 

Flue-cured . . . 


27,214,730 

83.1 

Burley. 


9,619,860 

77.8 

Dark ...... 

. 1,620,000 

1.943.570 

83.3 

Cigar leaf.... 

. 2,650,000 

4,029,000 

65.S 

Targe pipe . . . 


1,^54,400 

167.2 

Small pipe . . . 

.. 650,000 

211,600 

307.0 


Total , . . 38,X2o,qoo 

44 ,S 73 ,ibo 

83.0 


Ciiba: The figures for the production of tobacco in Cuba in 1934 compared with 
those of 1933 and 193:3, according to the periodical reports of the National Commission 
for the Propaganda and Defence of Havana Tobacco, are as follows: 
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Zones 

Area 

{acres) 

Production 
{thousand lb.) 

Yield 

{lb. per acre) 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Vuelta Aba jo. 

31.427 

31,165 

20,334 

15,314 

13,064 

10.504 

487.3 

419.2 

516.3 

Serai-Vnelta. 

3,324 

3.506 

2.540 

1,432 

1,246 

989 

430.8 

355.4 

389.4 

Partido. 


2.281 

1.693 


1.376 

1,004 


603.2 

593.0 

Remidos. 

63,430 

72.289 

65.845 

25.334 

18,439 

19,386 

3^.4 

255.1 

294.4 

Oriente. 


3.128 

2.921 { 


2.228 

2,810 


712.3 

962.0 

Total . . . 

... 

112,369 

93,343 


36,353 

34,693 


323.5 

371.7 


The year 1932 shows the smallest tobacco production in the quinquennium 1930- 
1934 as the following table indicates: 


Tobacco Production, 


1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 (estimate) 


lb. 82,118,000 
» 80,670,000 

» 34^692,957 
» 36,352,032 

» 46,300,000 


Tobacco production in Cuba began to develop again in 1933. Although there 
are some data for the year 1934 which are not at present available but which may 
be placed at 4,000,000 to 4,400,000 lb., the total production of the coimtry for this 
year will reach 46,300,000 lb., which will be 27.4 % greater than the 1933 production 
33*4 % greater tlian that of 1932. 

The increase in the domestic consumption of tobacco manufactured during the 
first half of 1934 reflects the improvement which has been taking place in the economic 
conditions of the country. The sales during the first six months of that year reached 
a total of 5,967,500 lb. against 4,661,600 lb. during the corresponding period of 1933, 
an increase of 1,305,900 lb. or 28 %. The greatest part of this improvement occurred 
in cigarettes, sales of which in January to June inclusive, increased by 28.7 % over 
1933- Consumption of pipe tobacco increased by 9.3 % and that of cigars by 0.3 %. 


Unites States: The December estimates of area harvested and production of to¬ 
bacco in 1934 compared with the final figures for the two preceding years are as follows: 


Classification 

Area 

thousand acres 

% 1934 

1933 

= 100 

Production 
thousand pounds 

% 1934 

1933 
= 100 

1934 

1923 

1932 

^934 

1933 

1933 

Flue-cured ....... 

710.8 

935.0 

618.1 

76.9 

564,520 

738,583 

376.819 

i 

76.4 

Fire cured. 

151.2 

168,1 

159.2 

89.9 

128,894 

128.043 

125,472 

99.9 

Air-cured, light. 

380.4 

542.7 

454.4 

70.1 

306,417 

403,742 

337,525 

75,9 

Air-cured, dark. 

40.1 

41.8 

48.6 

95.9 

34,317 

31,862 

39368 

107.7 

Cigar filler. 

28.9 

35.1 

71.7 

82.3 

30,190 

31.247 

67,789 

96.6 

Cigar binder. 

16.5 

27.5 

51.5 

60.0 

24.076 

37.688 

71,662 

I 63,9 

Cigar wrapper....... 

6.9 

5.9 

6.9 

116.9 

7,048 

6,156 

6.934 

114.5 

Miscellaneous. 

0.4 i 

0.5 

0.8 

80.0 

200 

318 

522 

62.9 

Total . . . ! 

1,335.2 

1,7564 

1,411.2 

76.0: 

1,095,662 

1,377439 

1,026,091 

794 
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Manchuria: I^eaf tobacco, competing with American tobacco, is imported from 
China and Chosen. The possibility of increasing tobacco production in South Man¬ 
churia, where at present little is produced, is being studied. 

The import duty on leaf tobacco has been increased by 100 % and manufacturers 
are consequently obliged to use cheaper tobacco leaf in their cigarettes. 

Turkey: According to information from the Tobacco Monopoly Administration 
production in the Aegean area is 28,660,000 lb. while that of the Black Sea! region is 
24,250,000 lb. The crop in Marmara is estimated at 13,2:30,000 lb. The total produc¬ 
tion of the three most important areas is thus 66,140,000 lb. 

Sales of tobacco are continuing actively. In several areas, particularly in the 
Aegean region, the crop has been sold completely. 

Prices show an increase of about 80 % on those of 1933. The chief factors in¬ 
fluencing the sales are the limitation in planting and the clearing arrangements. 

The Protection Offices have requested the authorities to take steps to prevent a 
crisis which may emerge from the increase in sowings which will follow from the results 
of the present crop. 

Algeria: Weather conditions in Constantine, which is the largest producer of 
tobacco of the three provinces of Algeria, were favourable up to the end of December 
to the nursery sowings. The number of these sowings indicates that the area this 
year may be increased. ... 


HOPS 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1934 

1933 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

% 1934 


1933 

Average- 
1938 - 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1933 , 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

1934 

1933 

=» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

s roo 

z,ooo acres 

t,ooo pounds 

Gennany. 

24 

24 

I) 29 

100.9 

82.9 

14,427 

14.977 

1 ) 20,630 

96.3 

69.9 

Belgium. 

2 

1 

3 

147.1 

84.6 

3,871 

1,580 

2,977 

245.0 

130.0 

France. 

5 

4 

8 

118.6 

62.9 

6,026 

3,178 

6.370 

189.6 

94.6 

Bngl, and Wales . 

18 

17 

21 

105.1 

85.5 

29,008 

24,192 

27,753 

119.9 

104.5 

*ETmgary. 

3 ) 

2 ) 

] 

102.8 

52.1 


130 

271 



^Poland ...... 

7 

5 

3) 7 

132.1 

108.5 


2,541 

3 ) 3.694 



Czechoslovakia . , 

27 

25 

38 

106.6 

71.9 

15,478 

13,818 

24,615 

1Y2.O 

‘62.9 

United States. . , 

36 

30 

23 

118.2 

157.7 

40,345 

39.965 

28,011 

101.0 

144.0 

Total . . . 

112 

101 

122 

[ 107.1 

1 

93.7 

109,155 

97,710 

110,356 

111.7 

98.6 


*) Countries not included in the total. •— i) A.vemge 1929 to 1932 . — 2 ) Area less than 500 acres. — 
3 ) Average 1928 , 1929 and 1932 . 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: According to the Instituto de Cacau of Bahia,- stocks of cacao at Bahia 
amount^ on xy December to 6 milliofl pounds. 
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The following are the figures of crop movement for December: 


Entries by rail (looo lb): 

Ilheos zone. 

Rio de Contas zone. 


December May-Dec, 

1934 1934 

8,635 71.381 

1,296 8,607 


December May-Dec. 

1933 1933 

12,183 71,027 

913 7.777 


Gold Coast and British Togoland: Harv^esting continued throughout November,, 
aided by favourable weather in almost all districts. Only in the south of the Cape 
Coast district were unfavourable conditions reported. In Ashanti about 5 hours of 
sunshine a day were recorded and in other areas from 7 to 8 hours. At the end of 
November flowers and recently set pods were no longer to be seen on the trees and ver)^ 
few small pods remained. The bulk of the pods were mature and ripening off. Ripen¬ 
ing had advanced rapidly and at the end of the month only about 10 % of the total 
crop was estimated to be still immature. On 15 December it was calculated that 72 % 
of the total crop, had been harvested, that is, 5 % more than at the same date l^t 
season. At this date the following were the cumulative percentages: 


Ashanti. 

Western Division . . 
Central Division ., . 
Eastern Division . . 
Trans-Volta Division 
Weighted means . . 


Harvested 

Marketed 

In farmers’ 
hands 

72 

37 

35 

77 

44 

33 

7S 

50 

28 

7 r 

47 

24 . 

75 

40 

35 

72 

43 

29 


The weather was favourable for harvesting in the Western Pro^dnce, in Ashanti 
and in some parts of the Eastern Province while in the Central Province it was mod¬ 
erate. 

Poor drying weather was reported from the Krobo and Mpraeso districts of the 
Eastern Province. Conditions in Trans-Volta were favourable. Pod diseases and 
insect pests were reported from all districts but their incidence was normal and the 
loss of crop from' these causes was not expected to be larger than usual, The pods 
remaining on the trees were nearly all mature and were expected to ripen within a 
short time. On many farms the main pickings had been completed. A few flowers, 
early indications of the minor crop, were appearing. 

During the first half of December under 45 million pounds were marketed. This 
shows a slacking of the rate of markering from 31 million pounds a week in November 
to less than 22 million. The slowing down was most noticeable in Ashanti. The latest 
reports suggested that the anticipation of a further rise in value after Christmas was 
mostly responsible and evidence of an organized hold-up was not apparent. After 
the first main pickings have been marketed farmers are able to wait and see if the custo¬ 
mary rise in price after Christmas takes place. Total cacao passing the gate checks 
at Senchi, Koforidua, Nsawam and Accra during December was 76 million pounds 
against 74 million in November. 

Crop movement in November was as follows in millions of pounds; 

November Oct.-Nov. November ,Oct.-Nov. 



1934 

1934 

2933 

1933 

Railway offloadings, Takoradi . . 

... 29 

41 

39 

47' 

Exports: 





, Takoradi .. 

. * , 20 

24 

19 

; 27 

Accra .. 

* , . 23 

. 34 

19 

27 

All ports ^ , , . i . , . 

• - 57 

76 

4 ^ 

60 
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Exports during December were 73 million pounds, bringing the total shipment 
for the three months to 149 million pounds. 

From the total of about 149 million pounds exported up to the end of December, 
about 4 million carried over from the mid-crop should be deducted, leaving an export 
of 145 million from the current crop. At the thirteen centres at which either inspec¬ 
tion is carried out under Ordinance XIV of 1934 or the district agricultural officer 
has obtained an estimate of stocks from local firms about 112 million pounds were in 
store on 15 December. The difference between this figure and the total estimate of 
stocks represents the stocks held in other towns. 

The results of inspection under Ordinance XIV, on a total of 97 million pounds 
exammed in November, gave a purity of 91.3 % and the size of beans as 121.6 per 
14 cubic inches or 99.1 per 4 oxmces. 

Tea. 


India: In North India November was cold and picking was practically at an end. 
To the end of November production was nearly 7 14 inillion pounds above the correspon¬ 
ding figure for 1933. 

In South India, though unsettled conditions prevailed in November they were 
on the whole favourable and crop prospects were fairly good. Outturn was 0.04 % ahead 
of That to the end of November in 1933. 

Indo-China: Pickings in November in Tonkin were small; quality was good. 

Nyasaland: Weather conditions in December were favourable for plucking of tea, 
which progressed more quickly than last year. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the figures of the National Coffee Department, the quantity 
of coffee destroyed up to the end of November was 44,392,000 centals, of which 1,032,000 
centals were destroyed during November. 

Haiti: Coffee production in the year 1934-35 will be appreciably smaller than that 
of last year and below the average. 


Mexico: According to the first estimate, production of coffee this year is about 
856,000 centals against 779,000 in i933‘34 and 863,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1932-33: percentages 109.9 and 99.3. 

Dominican Republic: Production in 1934-35 was smaller than in the previous year 
owing to drought damage. 

Belgian Congo and Ruanda Urundi: The Belgian Minister for the Colonies commu¬ 
nicates the following details on the coffee crop. The area planted by Europeans was 
on 31 December 104,470 acres, of which 101,465 were in the Belgian Congo and 3,005 
in Ruanda Urundi. La all 44,9x7,670 bushes were planted including'27,870,631 robusta, 
17,706,890 arcd)ica and 722,660 of other sp^es. The total production of green coffee 
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by Europeans in 1933-34 was 21,483,000 pounds. To this must be added the native 
production in the same period, nameh^ 515,400 pounds, making a total of 21,998,400 
poxmds: 

According to the same authorit}’ expectations for 1934-35 are as follows. The 
probable output of Europeans is 29,164,000 pounds and that of natives 686,000, a total 
of 29,850,000 pounds, or 135,7 % of the total for 1933-34. The increase of production 
by Europeans foreseen for 1934-35 is 35.8 % with respect to that of the preceding year, 
while native production will be 33.1 % greater than that obtained in 1933-34. 

Uganda: During December coffee was coming in freehn the quality was reported 
to be average. 


Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Sowings of groundnuts were proceeding actively during December in 
Tucuman and Santiago del Estero where an area exceeding that of last year will be 
cultivated. The condition of the crop in Corrientes was excellent though there were 
complaints of weeds. Germination in Cordoba was irregular owing to the rather 
unfavourable 'weather. 

Mexico: The excessive rains of November caused damage to the groundnut crop 
in some areas, while in the States of Guerrero and Michoacan the crop was delayed by 
drought. 

French West Africa: Despite the large quantity of seed distributed, exceeding by 
nearly 9 % that in 1933, the area cultivated in Senegal in 1934 did not, owing to the 
lateness ot the rains, show any increase on that of last year; it remains, however, 
large, since the area cultivated in 1933 was a maximum. It was also expected that, 
for the same reasons, the crop would not be as good as in 1933, when it attained the 
maximum of 12,600,000 centals; it appeared likeh^ however, to exceed the five year 
average, which was a little less than 9,900,000 centals. 

On the other hand the crop was extended to Dahomey and, in consequence of 
favourable conditions, it was expected that production would be good and certainly 
larger than that of last year and probably than the average. 

The same applies to the Niger, where the area has grown and the quantity avail¬ 
able for export was estimated at about 660,000 centals, a relatively high figure for the 
colony. 

On the whole, the total production of groundnuts in French West Africa in 1934 
appeared to be somewhat smaller than that of last year, which was nearly 18,500,000 
centals, but distinctly above the five-year average, which was about 15,000,000 centals. 

Egypt: Harvesting is over. The yield is about i o % below the average owing to 
the attacks of cotton-worm during August and September. Crop condition on i J anuary 
1935 was 91 according to the system of the Institute. 


Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Crop condition of winter colza on i January was i.S, as at i December,, 
against 2.3 on i January 1934. 
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Condition of winter colza on 15 December was 3.8 according to the system 
of the country, as on 15 November 1934. 

Romania: The frosts in the first decade of January caused serious damage to 
winter colza. 

India (Telegram of 3 Januar}-): The first forecast of area sown to colza and mustard 
is 2,763,000 acres against 3,282,000 in 1933-34, a decrease of 15.8 % and 3,189,000 on 
the average of the five years ending 193^-33. a decrease of 13.4 %. 

(Telegram of 17 January): The final forecast of the sesame crop is as follows: 


% 1934-35 




1934-35 

1933-34 

Average 

1928 - 29 / 1932-33 

1933-34 

= 100 

Average 

100 

Area. 

. . . (000 acres) 


6,057 

5.659 

83-2 

89.1 

Production . , . 

. . . (000 centals) 

8,602 

11,558 

11,222 




(000 sh. tons) 

430 

578 

561 , 

74-4 

76.6 


Sericulture. 

Indo-China: Pruning was proceeding at the end of November in Annam and 
Cambodia. There was little rearing. It is reported that in one pro\ince of Annam 
many cultivators have pulled up their mulberry trees and turned their attention to 
maize growing. 


Sericulture. 


COXJNTRIES 

QUANTITIES OF EGGS PREPARED 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production op cocoons 

1934 

1933 

Average 

xgs8 

to 193 s 

% 1934 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1933 

ss 100 

Aver. 

age 

« 100 

1933 

*= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 

1,000 ounces 

I 

,000 pounds 

Bulgaria. 

27 

27 

36 

100.6 

76.3 

2,956 

3,006 

3,978 

98.3 

74.3 

France .. 

18 

16 

35 

106.4 

49.8 

2.150 

2.079 

3.984 

103.4 

54.0 

Italy. 

444 

519 

841 

85.6 

52.8 

63.579 

75.431 

101,975 

84.3 

62.3 

Totals for Europe . 

489 

562 

912 

86.9 

53.7 

68,685 

80,516 

ims? 

85.3 

62.5 

Chosen s).i 

227 

220 

211 

m 2 

107.2 

33,566 

30,016 

26.161 

in.8 

128.3 


2.732 

2.864 

2.735 

95.4 

99.9 

399,970 

413.525 

422,161 

96.7 

94.7 

japan * * . , 

2,902 

3.527 

3.383 

82.3 

85.8: 

302,952 

422.830 

386.434 

71.6 

78.4 

Syria and nebanon 

48 

52 

87 

92.1 

55.2! 

! 2,866 

4,06£ 

6,623 

70.5 

43.3 

Turkey. 

53 

46 

54 

II5.3 

98.^ 

6.614 

4.171 

2.812 

158.6 

235.2 

Gea-eral Totals . 

d,451 

7^1 

7382 

88.7 

87.4 

1 

814,653 

955,126 

954,128 

85.3 

85,4 


s) Spring cocoons. — i) ^immer-antumn cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany: In the following table are given the estimates of area and production 
of the principal fodder crops. 


% 1934. 

1954 1933 Average 

as 100 == 100 

Area (000 acres). 


Mangels. 


2,oSS 

2,043 

1,869 

102.2 

II 1.7 

Turnips. 


6S0 

671 

653 

101.3 

104.1 

Clover. 


4,160 

4.301 

4,353 

96.7 

95.6 

Alfalfa. 


785 

776 

735 

101.2 

106.8 

Irrigated meadows . 


1.044 

1,015 

9S0 

102.9 

106.6 

Unirrigated meadows 


12,519 

12.556 

12,623 

99.7 

99.2 



Production. 





Mangels. 

(000 centals) 

745.269 

677.194 

624,204 

110.1 

119.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

37.263 

33.859 

31,210 



Turnips. 

(000 centals) 

166,631 

202,693 

175.746 

82.2 

94.S 


(000 sh. tons) 

8,331 

10,134 

8,787 



Clover. 

(000 centals) 

156,221 

194,188 

197.312 

80.4 , 

79.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

7,8 r I 

9,709 

9,865 



Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 

35.523 

39.4S4 

41.236 

90.0 

86.1 


(000 sh. tons) 

1.776 

1.974 

2,062 



Irrigated meadows . 

(000 centals) 

37.795 

40,138 

44 >I 99 

94.2 

S5.5 


(000 sh. tons) 

1.890 

2,007 

2,210 



Unirrigated meadows 

(000 centals) 

353.003 

450.109 

477.772 

78.4 

73-9 


(000 sh. tons) 

17.650 

22,505 

23,888 



Austria: During 

December the 

weather was very 

favourable 

to fodder 

crops. 


Condition of the principal crops was as follows on i January: red clover 2.1 (against 
2.3 on I December and 2.5 on i January 1934), alfalfa’2.1 (2.1 2.8), clover mixtures 
2.7 (2.2, 2.5), permanent meadows 2.4 (2.3, 2.5) and pastures 2.5 (2.5, 2.2). 


Belgium: As a result of the mild and wet weather of December pastures freshened 
in all parts. The appearance of young clover is good. 


Irish Free State: The weather during the month of December and the preceding 
months favoured pastures, and livestock were thus able to secure a good supply of keep 
without making serious inroads on the stocks of fodder roots etc., reserved for winter use. 
Catch crops for later feeding made good growth. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The root han^est has been completed. The 
condition and quality of the crops are generally good though, in the main, roots are 
small. The mild and humid conditions of the month benefited pastures and grass is 
generally more plentiful than is usual in December. Winter keep was consequently 
not drawn upon, and it is now thought that supplies will be sufficient for winter needs. 

Hungary: Supplies of fodder at the end of the first decade of January appeared 
adequate to meet winter feed requirements. 
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Italy: Crop condition of fodder at the end of December was generally satisfactor5\ 
Weather during the month was rather wet. 

Poland: Condition of clover, in the system of the country, was 3,2 on 15 December 
as on 15 November 1934. 

Portugal: The prolonged drought of autumn greatly injured pastures but, following 
on the rains of December, their condition was appreciably improved. Supplies of green 
fodder are sufficient. 

Switzerland: The situation of the dry fodder market has not undergone appreciable 
change since last December. With the mild weather which predominated up to the 
middle of January’ it has been possible to economise stocks of ha}’ and to abstain from 
using substantial amounts of concentrated foods. Some areas which normally have a 
surplus are experiencing a shortage of fodder and will be unable to make deliveries this 
year. There is, however, no ground for anxiety in the matter of supplies as many other 
regions which usually have to buy hay, received a good crop last year and are in a 
position to put some on the market. Supplies from abroad are coming chiefly from 
Italy, other coimtries making limited contributions. 

Argentina {Tdegram of 28 January): Meadows and pastures are in good condition. 

Algena: Weather up to the end of December was generally favourable to all fodder 
crops, to meadows and to pastures. Toward the end of the month a fall in temperature 
slowed down growth. 

Egypt: Weather conditions in December were generally favourable to the growi:h 
of bersim. Cotton worm attacks subsided at the beginning of the month. Growi:h 
improved during the month. The first cutting is being taken from the early as well as 
the general crops. The second cutting has been started in some fields. Watering is 
general but manuring is confined to the areas which need it. 

Crop condition on i January was 100 as at the same date last year. 

French Morocco: Mild temperature permitted growth of grass on the coastal pasture 
tracks but in the interior natural vegetation was at the end of December still very small. 

Tunisia: Thanks to the abundant rains of November and December vegetation of 
fodder crops and pastures was well developed; it was very good at the beginning of 
J anuary. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
The pig crop in Germany. 

According to the latest estimate in December the total number of pigs has 
decreased with respect not only to that in September 1934 but also to that of 
December 1933* The, number of pigs under 6 months and that of pigs over 
one year was lower at the beginning of December 1934 than at the same date in 
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^933- On the other hand the number of pigs from 6 months to one 3"ear is 
relatively high, according to the latest estimate, while the number of younger 
and older sows for breeding is relatively low. 

Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


(thousands). 


Classification 

BY SEX AND AGE 

5 

Dec. 

1934 

4 

Sept. 

1934 

4 

June 

1934 

5 

Alarch 

1934 

5 

Dec. 

1933 

? 

June 

1933 

3 

iflarch 

1933 

I 

Dec. 

1932 

X 

Sept. 

1932 

X 

June 

1932 

I 

March 

1932 

I 

Dec. 

1931 

1 

Sept. 

1931 

I 

June 

1931 

Totals . 

Sucking pigs under 

1 

23.143 

1 

25, (M 7 22J6S 

22,010 

23,890 

! 1 

21,174 20,238. 22,859 

1 i 

i ' 

24,176 

21,289 

20,633 

23,808 

25,348 

22,529 

8 weeks of age . 

Young pigs from 8 
weeks to 6 months 

4,512 

6,348 

5,283 

5,715 

5,126 

5,139 

5,/52 

4,834 

6^26 

5,501 

5,013 

5,128 

6,804 

6,027 

of age . 

10,040 

10,394 

10,436 

10,022 

10,353 

9,752 

9,379. 9,881 

10J41 

9,832 

9,976 

10,484 

10,980 

10,351 

Pigs from 6 months 















to 1 year of age. 

Of which: 

6,320 

6,072 

4,787 

4,440 

5,984 

4,450 

3,966 

5,812 

5,435 

4,109 

3,853 

1 ^ 

5,782 

5,391 

4,172 

Boars for service 
Sows for breed¬ 

46 

42 

44 

48 

49 

46 

46 

49 

46 

46 

! 47 

1 

50 


54 

ing (total) . , 

1 453 

471 

547 

561 

549 

653 

528, 485 

517 

607 

! 549 

494; 569 

693 

Sows covered . 

(244) 

(229) 

(338^ 

(327) 

006) 

(422) 

(316) 

(259) 

(255) 

(374) 

; (323) 

(251) 

(276) 

! (409) 

other swine , , 

Pigs T year old and 

5,821 

5.559 

4,196 

3,831 

5,386 

3,751 

3392 

5.278 

4,872 

3,4561 3,257 

j 

i 

5.238 

4,771 

3.425 

over . 

Of which: 

2,271 

2,033 

1,862 

1,833 

2,427 

1,833 

1,741. 2.329 

1 

2,074 

/,S47 U791 

2,414 

2,173 

1,979 

Boars for service 
Sows for breed¬ 

61 

72 

7! 

66 

62 

73 

66i 61 

i 

75 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

ing (total) , . 

1.329 

1,483 

1,519 

1.433 

1.466 

! 1.5H! l,381i 1,3841 1,559 

1.534 

1 1,425 

1,458 

1,661 

1,663 


(822) 

(768) 

(949) 






! rR7<3^ 

rfl7nt 

rQn7\ 

In 

Other swine . . 

881 

478 

272 

334 

899 

249 

294| 884 

440 

. 240 

1 299 

893 

439 

\ 


x) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 


The pig crop in the United States. 

The pig crop report of i December issued b}" the United States Department 
of Agriculture, from which the following figures are taken, shows a decrease of 
about 48 % in the fall pig crop of 1934 from that of 1933, a decrease of about 
35 % in the combined fall and spring pig crop of 1934 from that of 1933, and 
a prospective decrease of 17 % in the number of sows to farrow in the spring 
season of 1935 from the relatively small number farrowed in the spring of 1934. 


Pigs saved; 

Fall 


Year 

(1 June- 
I Dec.) 
Thousand 

0/ 1934 

1933 

Number 
per litter 


head 



1934 .... 

. . . I) 15.432 

52.0 

5-84 

1033 . ■ ■ . 

. . . 29,668 

— 

s-gi 

i) Preliminan'. 





Spring 
(i Dec.- 
I June) 
Thousand 
head 

37.491 

52.0SQ 
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Sows farrowed. 


Year 

FaU 

(i June- 

Year 

Spring 
{1 Dec. 

0/ 1935 

1934 


1 Dec.) 


I June) 


1934. 

. . . . 2,643 

1935 

I) 5>356 

834 

1933. 

. . . . 5,020 

1934 

6,425 

— 


i) Mumber indicated to farrow from breeding intentions reports. 


The 1934 fall pig crop is much the smallest shown in the ii years for which 
estimates are available and is probably the smallest for 35 3^ears. In the North 
Central States (Corn Belt) the decrease in sows farrowed and in pigs saved was 
considerably larger than in other areas. The combined spring and fall crop of 
1934 is similarly the smallest for many yeeixs. There is considerably variation 
in the decreases in the estimates of the number of sows to farrow in the spring 
of 1935, the States most seriously affected by the drought of last year showing 
the largest decreases. 

Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: Health of stock is excellent. The animals were still on pasture during 
the greater part of December, this allowing the breeders to feed them economically, 

Irish Free State: Supplies of fodder and concentrated foods for feeding to milch 
cows were adequate for all normal requirements. Yields of milk were satisfactory for 
the season of the year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Animals generally are in a satisfactory condi- 

tion. 

IVIilk yields are being well maintained. 

Hungary: The condition of animals at the end of December was generally satis¬ 
factory . 

Netherlands: Feeding condition for dairy cows in December were generally good 
owing to the mild weather, to the excellent quality of hay and to the abundance of 
cabbage, mangels, etc., which took the place of concentrated foods. 

3 tlilk production increased in Guelder, Dimburg, Groningen and Friesland by 10 %, 
b %, 5 % and 3 % respectively. Production in other provinces varied only slightly 
from the normal. 

Argentina (Telegram of 2S January): Health of livestock is good, 

Algeria: At the end of December livestock was generally in good condition despite 
sharp variations in temperature during the first half of the month. 

Precipitation was satisfactory though rather irregular and the winter was fairly 
mild up to the end of December, when a rather marked fall in temperature took place. 
Feed was abundant and of good quality and seemed assured for the whiter. Condi¬ 
tions for lamhing were reported as very satisfactory. The year 1934 is considered to 
have been a good one for Algerian stockrearing. 
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French Morocco: The scarcity of grass in the interior led to a decline in condi¬ 
tion of stock though the latter remained very satisfactory as the animals had so far 
suffered little from storms. Water-courses were well filled and the water table rose 
appreciably save in the south at Marrakesh. 

Tunisia: At the end of December the position was good. Feed was abundant 
and of good quality. 

Union of South Africa: For many years conditions have not been so favourable 
throughout the Union. Veld and stock were in excellent condition in November and 
prospects were promising. It was however, feared that the veld would soon become 
too rank for sheep. Locusts were reported over vast areas of the Union, and much 
damage had already been done at various places. 

Many farmers are still busy shearing and the wool clips were relatively clean and 
of good quality. 


LATEST NEWS 

Japan (telegram of 30 January). — Outturn of summer-autumn cocoons is finally 
estimated at 321 million pounds against 423 million in 1933 million on the 

average. Total cocoon production in Japan (including also spring cocoons) is only 
721 million pounds, a decrease of about 115 million (14%) on that of 1933 and of 
about 88 million (11%) on the five-year average. 

Stocks in farmers’ hands in England and Wales. 


Products 

% 

Stocks: total production ^ 

i Stocks ia i,ooo centals 

I Jan, 

1935 

1 I Jan. 

I 1934 

I Jan. 

1933 

I Jan. 

1933 

I Jan. 

1933 

1 Jan. 
1934 

I Jan. 

1933 

I Jan. 
1932 

Wheat. 

40 

38 

4 } 

56 

15,568 

13,328 

10,058 

11,984 

Barley. 

35 

! 29 

41 

38 

5,712 

4.166 

7,078 

6,518 

Oats. 

52 

i 53 

55 i 

55 ! 

13,238 

14,650 

15,389 ! 

15,322 

Potatoes . 

52 

51: 

49 1 

42 j 

39.850 

40.074 

36.490 ; 

22.557 

Hav. 

66 

1 64 

70 1 

71 i 

84,202 

81,334 

107,162 1 

1 123,440 

Straw. 

64 

i 63 

65 

63 ! 

56.851 

54,253 

1 54,410 

i 52.662 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


OVEMBER 


FotTR MONTHS (AugUSt I-XOV’. 30) 


Escorts 


Imports 


Exports 


IMPORTS 


1934 I 1933 


1934 


1933 


1934 


1933 


1934 1 IQ33 


Twelve munihs 
(August I-July 31 ) 


E 3 :ports 


1933-34 


Imports 


1933-34 


ExpL>r\tig Counirui^ 
Bulgaru . . . 

Hungary .... 
Eithuauia . . . 

Poland .... 
Rumania . . . 

YugosluMa . . . 

U. S. S. R.. ... 

Canada . . . 

United States . 
Argentma . . . 

Chile .... 

Syria and Eebanon . 
Turkey .... 

Algeria. 

French ilorocco . 

Tunis . 

Australia .... 

Xew Zealand . . . j 
Impofhitg Coioiries; | 
Germany . . , 
Austiia . . . 
Bclumm . . . 
Denmark . . . 

Spain .... 
Estonia . . . 

Irish Free State 

Finland.I 

France.ij 

Gr. Brit, and X. Irel. 

Greece.I 

Italy .I 

Eatvia.i 

Xorway .I' 

Netherlands . . . i 

Portugal.I 

Sweden .‘ 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovalda . . i' 

China ., 

India .[> 

Japan | 

Egypt.I 

Union of South Afr. , 
Totals . . . ' 


0 

688 , 

0 ' 
0 1 
406 ' 

ii,26i 
97 I 
8,435 

“'55 I 

‘ ‘ 624 
276 ' 

*2,661 I 


4 ' 

0 

196 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1.739 

2 o 
0 , 


Wheat. — Thousand ccntais (i cental -- loo lb.). 


298 
2,055 I 
0 
31 
31 
0 

13,’887 

306 

2,044 


562 ' 
628 

I 

2,273 i 


2 189 
0 
134 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 1 
62 ' 
0 

2 , 


^ 1 
0 ' 

0 

^ I 

0 1 

0 

0 

1,356 


26 
0 I 


690 1 
370 

1,792 1 

1.122 

0 ' 
562 
128 
1,270 
9,094 I 
406 I 
844 j 

'“315 

1.122 ' 

II 

93 I 
864 
0 

0 

855 


I 


0 
0 
0 
159 
2 , 
0 ll 

0 I 

575 , 


0 

2,097 
33 I 
291 

0 I 
1.512 I 


1.109 

7,313 

0 

130 

73 

209 


43.727 44,862 

1,279 , 359 ' 

36.454 I 18,852 

465 , 1 ) 0 i) 

161 309 , 


1,592 
282 
2,679 
814 
0 I 
0 
604 
68 
1,625 
11,299 
549 
747 

‘*417 

1,230 

33 

117 

899 


99 

500 


26,492 I 24,579 | 20,922 , 24,345 • 


3,159 

1,583 

496 

13,040 

0 

115 

0 

542 
26 
0 I 
0 

01 
0 I 

4,683 I 
384 I 

0 I 

7 1 

0 

0 

4 I 
157 ' 


101 
214 ^ 


6,704 

0 

377 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,327 
185 ‘ 
0 

o! 
0 ' 
_ 7t 

0 1 
4 I 


2 I' 


0 

110,536 


0 

97,808 


ID 


0 I 
0 

0 I 

V 

2 1 

0 I 

5.886 


2,355 
2.147 1 
i) 408 I) 

10,662 I 

i) 181 \i) 


115 

0 

126 

0 

4 

3,840 

1,451 

10,534 

3,245 

0 

0 

3,296 

437 

6.151 

38,076 

2,048 

2,665 

0 

1,146 

3.785 

7] 

357 

3,541 

4 

435 

0 

3,128 

no 

146 

90,662 


0 |i) 

9 


0 

0 

0 

353 

4 

0 

4 

2.44P 

582 

73 

*“l54 

0 

282 

0 

49 

5,882 

1.248 

8.726 

2,998 

0 

0 

3.457 

379 

6,722 

43.775 

2.833 

2,463 

0 

1,409 

7,083 

77 

448 

4,275 

82 

1,257 

99 

2,851 

2 

4 

100,020 


2,502 

15,496 

0 

1,596 

141 

553 

18.975 , 
101,960 I 
12,315 
84,074 
582 
423 

^ 260 
6.493 
5,082 
1,124 
36,090 
181 

12,516 

0 

1,459 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,905 

754 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1,303 

””375 

7 

4 

185 

44 

9 

0 

306,484 


0 

0 

0 

501 

17 

0 


6,404 

765 

198 

0 

340 

0 

1.122 

0 

119 

17,163 

4,866 

26,226 

6,764 

0 

0 

10,280 

I, 098 
16,493 

120.064 

6,285 

9,908 

0 

3,761 

13.649 

384 

1,089 

10,558 

83 

II , 200 
165 

9,811 

7 

33 

279,365 


Exporting Couniria \ 



Rye. 

- Thousand centals 

(i cental = 100 lb.). 



German V.1 

0 

932 , 

77 

104 

44 

3,812 

463 ! 

1.757 , 

6.945 

2,196 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

13 


0 ' 

18 

0 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 1 

0 

17 1 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary.j 

Eatvia. 1 

51 

260 

0 

0 

362 

1,698 

“ 0 ! 

0 1 

3,455 

0 





i) 348 D 

0 

D 0 1 / 

0 'i 

0 

0 

Eithuania .... 

*** 86 1 

0 

0 

0 

150 1 

11 

0 1 

0 1 

49 

0 

Poland.. 

571 t 

1.532 

0 

73 

3.527 1 

4,096 

0 1 

159 H 

10,479 

229 

Rumania , . . . ' 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

0 

Sweden .(j 

214 

0 

2 

2 

1,093 ' 

0 

7 

__ ^5, 

42 

31 

U. S. S. R. 

1 


— 

— 



— 


3,316 

— 

Canada . ) 

*■*22 

’‘*196 1 

0 

0 

1 348 * 

‘l.’424 

4 

0 1 

1,444 

0 

Argentina . , , , I 

170 

60 

— 

— 

t 1,168 

1,124 

— 1 

— 1 

2,178 

— 

Turkcv . 1 





... 1 

D 15 ID 


... 

... 1 

D 267 

4 ) 0 

Algeria. 





d 

D 0 


22 

0 

Impfnting Counines: ■ 
Austria .| 

0 

0 ‘ 

192 ' 

0 

0 ' 

0 

, 467 i 

2 1 

0 

172 

Belgium . 

0 

0 I 

256 

395 

0 ' 

11 

820 j 

2.363 jl 

11 

4,804 

Denmark.'! 

0 

0 1 

355 

961 

t n 

0 

1.631 1 

3,261 ' 

0 

5,895 

Finland. 1 * 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 ! 

0 

' 73 ) 

353 J 

1 0 

1,173 

France . 1 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 , 

0 

24 1 

46 

i 0 

71 

Italy ’’.,1'' 

0 

0 

4 t 

9 

l‘ 0 j 

0 

20 ' 

24 

1 0 

126 

Norway . 1 . 

0 

0 1 

306 

337 , 

i| 0 , 

0 

1 935 1 

1,168 ' 

0 

3,201 

Netherlands . , . j 

33 

0 

192 

112 1 

1} 225 1 

7 

1 454 1 

1,279 , 

7 

5,110 

Switzerland . . . .1* 

0 

0 t 

13 

7 : 


0 

' 40 


0 

137 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

0 

0 1 

7 

2 

' 2 

13 



18 

20 

"Uisited States . . . | 

0 


732 1 

1,347 

3,387 

1 0 1 

4 

1.415 

3,627 1 

9 

5,060 

Total . . . ‘ 

_ 

1,147 

3,000 

2,142 ' 

7,778 1 

12,217 

6,384 

14,074 1 

' 28,260 

28,225 


^ 67. 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

November i 


Four months (August i-Ncv. 

30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 } 

Exports 

Imports ; 


Exports j 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1934 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 


1934 1 

1933 

1934 


1933 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals {i 

cental 

= 

100 lb 



Germany. 

33 

518 

7 1 

9 


547 ; 

1,543 ! 

20 


29 

5,578 

55 

Bulgaria ..... 

0 

7 

0 . 

0 


0 

42 I 

0 


0 

93 

0 

Spain . 

0 

. 4 

0 ; 

0 


0 . 

13 1 

0 


0 

31 

0 

France . 

434 

357 

176 , 

97 


1,576 ; 

1.477 I 

664 


289 

4,149 

937 

Hungary. 

128 

198 

0 . 

0 


284 , 

661 , 

0 ) 


0 

1,466 

0 

Italy . 

309 

293 

7 i 

46 


1,387 1 

1.292 1 

35 


148 

3,849 

320 

I,ithuania .... 

0 

2 

0 i 

0 


0 i 

13 i 

0 


0 

22 

0 

Poland. 

29 

20 

0 ; 

0 


95 1 

51 i 

0 


0 

282 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 


0 

7 ; 

0 


0 


cr 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

9 

0 i 

0 


18 , 

20 * 

0 


0 

55 

0 

Canada . ... . . 

988 

1,074 

82 

2 


3,472 ! 

4.105 I 

198 


35 

10,690 

176 

United States . . . 

745 

591 

0 ; 

0 


3.243 ' 

2,531 i 

0 


0 

7,584 

2 

Argentina .... 

157 

190 

— 

— 


789 

717 ' 



— 

2,425 

— 

Chile . 





I) 

35 I) 

0 ;i) 

24 

1 ) 

4 

22 

55 

India . 

31 

26 

0 

0 


101 

93 1 

0 


0 

260 

2 

Japan . 

608 

357 

2 

2 


2.283 

2.154 1 

4 


9 

5,569 

22 

Turkey . 











4) 2 

4) 0 

Algeria. 

75 

62 

7 

4 


346 

251 

24 


26 

897 

101 

French Morocco . . 

4 

9 

0 , 

0 


9 

40 

0 


2 

49 

9 

Tunis . 





I) 

289 I). 

35 I) 

7 

1 ) 

11 

223 

249 

Australia. 

i.435 

814 

0 

0 


5,176 

3.408 1 

0 


0 

10,922 

0 

Importing Countries: 







i 






Austria . 

0 

0 

53 : 

93 


0 1 

0 i 

150 


278 

0 

i 992 

Belgium. 

4 

4 

7 , 

9 


15 

18 

51 


99 

42 

287 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

31 1 

71 


9 ; 

7 1 

198 


298 

13 

584 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

73 , 

97 


0 

0 1 

236 


659 

0 

1,091 

Finland. 

0 

0 

71 ; 

86 


0 1 

0 i 

293 


381 

0 

1.146 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

403 

295 

780 

1,087 


1.232 1 

1,248 i 

3,241 


4,222 

3,245 

11,674 

Greece. 

0 

2 

2 

2 


0 ! 

2 i 

7 


7 

0 

13 

Norway . 

0 

2 

66 , 

146 


0 ' 

2 ! 

386 


421 

4 

930 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

2 

93 : 

77 


2 ! 

2 : 

309 


364 

7 

880 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

4 i 

9 


— , 

_ i 

42 


60 

— 

143 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

0 


0 j 

0 1 

0 


2 

0 

4 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 

4 

7 


11 

7 

22 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

31 

42 


— 

— 1 

130 


132 

— 

386 

China . 





I) 

53 I) 

26 :i) 

324 

|i) 

364 

165 

1,314 

Java and Madura , 

— 

— 





- '\D 

280 

li) 

313 

— 

1.087 

Indo-China .... 

— 

— 




— 1 

- !i) 

227 

1 ^) 

84 

— 

337 

Syria and Lebanon . 

4 

11 

2 1 

■**51 


15 ' 

49 1 

26 

1 

271 

77 

888 

Egypt . 





1 ) 

0 Id 

0 X) 

18 


24 

0 

99 

Union of South Afr.. 



... 1 


2) 

0 12) 

0 i2) 

2 1 

\d 

2 

2 

9 

New Zealand . . . 





I) 

0 !i) 

0 I) 

51 ! 

1) 

46 

2 

209 

Totals . . . 

5,394 

4,'847 

'l,494 

’i,*932 


20,985 1 

19,811 

6,954 i 


8,591 

57,739 

24,023 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

Hungary. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

Czechoslovakia , , 
Yugoslavia .... 

XT. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India . 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Bgypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Australia. 

ImpoHing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Ftenmark ..... 
Irish Free State . . 

France.i 

<ir. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece ... 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Syria and I^banon , 
Tunis . . 

Totals ! 


BiEirley* — Thousand ceutals (i cental = loo lb.). 


0 

n 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

205 

11 

772 

470 

0 

628 

2,432 

0 

249 

300 

0 

60 

7 

0 

1*402 

82 

0 

251 

624 

780 

90 

57 

— 

■*24 

0 

0 

■*223 

**■73 

**■ 84 

■*562 

***282 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

' 1,814 

0 

0 

154 

49 

11 

620 

146 

185 

66 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

395 

0 

0 

1.539 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

37 

15 

0 

608 

0 

0 

^ 287 

33 

4 

7 

*4,512 

*4,747 

6323 


650 I) 229 ii) 


351 I 386 

0 ii) 115 I) 

3,347 i 1,479 

322 322 


0 

0 

212 

1,047 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

130 

0 

60 

15 i) 

20,022 


522 

44 

I, 093 
3,538 
14,654 

1,116 

176 

12,500 

820 

2.531 

II, 605 
2,006 

2 

505 4) 
1,144 
139 
2,628 
1,407 


1,5.28 

7,059 

2 

529 

86 

2,180 

1,091 

13 

487 I) 
25,660 
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November 


Four months (August i-Nov. 30 ) j 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIEJS 

Fxporxs 1 

Imports 

Fnports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

0 

7 

Oats* 

0 1 

— Thou 

0 

sand centals (i ce 

0 11 

ntal = 100 lb.). 

0 ! 0 1 

s 20 

0 

Hungarj'. 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

478 

0 

0 

761 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland ...... 

66 

9 

0 

0 

24. 

44 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

434 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

412 

0 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

40 

0 

0 

0 

205 

33 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

569 

203 

0 

0 

1,859 

450 

0 

0 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

2 

4 

406 

4 

11 

86 

825 

13 

123 

71 

-Argentina .... 

1,466 

218 



5,520 

1,942 

— 

— 

7,053 


'Chile . 

’ 

... 


I) 425 

i) 108 

I) 0 

I) 0 

1,530 

0 

Tunis . 





I) 198 

I) 13 

I) 0 

1 ) 4 

86 

22 

A.ustralia. 

4 

2 


0 

51 

9 

0 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: , 
Germany. 

0 

412 

289 

9 

9 

1,102 

578 

53 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 


95 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

35 

29 

0 

390 

JDenmark. 

57 

0 

42 

24 

439 

9 

293 

185 

26 

373 

-Fstonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland ..... 

0 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

11 

212 

9 

549 

France. 

2 

0 

51 

35 

4 

2 

185 

132 

179 

238 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

220 

683 

4 

7 

935 

1,766 

20 

4.894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

505 

165 

0 

0 

1,541 

683 

0 

2,811 

•Latvia ...... 




I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

0 

2 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

29 

77 

0 

2 

240 

461 

20 

1,142 

Bweden . 

2 

0 

0 

97 

18 

0 

9 

467 

9 

915 

.Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

328 

359 

0 

0 

1,567 

1,219 

0 

4,780 

Algeria. 

29 

18 

9 

29 

68 

37 

33 

64 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

2,239 

1,199 

1,887 

1,575 

9,058 

5,179 

6314 

5383 

15,602 

17,022 

1 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

77 

20 

Maiz 

0 

e. — Th 

' 

0 

ousand ce 

1933-34 

2.564 

utals (i cental = 

Twelve months 
(N ovember i-Oct. 31 
1932-33 j 1933-34 
3,208 ! . 0 

100 lb.). 

1932-33 

0 

Twelve 
(N ov. 1 

1932-33 

months 
-O ct. 31 I 

1932-33 

Hungary. 

22 

295 

1 0 

0 

1,056 

4,405 

0, 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania. 

f.792 

432 

1 0 

0 

10,115 

34,262 

0 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

2,156 

774 

i 0 

0 

11,810 

14,242 

2 

0 


— 

United States . , . 

99 

683 

265 

15 

2,401 

3,732 

763 

95 


_ 

Argentina .... 

8.871 

10,346 

— 

_ 

127,357 

104.158 


— 

_ 

— 

Java and iladura . 

13 

95 

_ 

— ' 

924 

1,556 

— 

_ 


_ 

Indo-China .... 



_ 

_ 

8,439 

6,303 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

; 2 

0 

22 

66 

324 

_ 

_ 

Turkey . 





4) 26 

4) 7 

4) 0 

4) . 0 

_ 

_ 

^gypt. 





2 

216 

20 

4 

_ i 

_ 

•Union of South Afr. 

‘*525 

0 

... 

1 

... 1 

3,693 

3,510 

3 ) 432 

2 ) 0 


- 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

0 

0 i 

875 

i 

538 

i 

0 

0 

7,452 

6,515 



Austria . 

0 

2 

1.021 

919 

2 ! 

0 

10,448 

11,413 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

198 

49 

1,054 

983 

822 i 

1,396 

16,824 

17,800 

— 

_ 

IDenmark. 

0 

0 

439 

445 

0 i 

0 

4.586 

13,592 

— 

_ 

.'Spain . 

0 

0 

99 

22 

0 

0 

1,307 

2.068 


_ 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

622 

209 


0 

6.543 

7,000 



Finland. 

0 

0 

22 

137 

0 

0 

1,312 

1,257 

— 


France ...... 

0 

2 

1,768 

1.554 

22 

2 

13,607 

17,209 

— ' 

_ 

, 'Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

196 

73 

6.934 

! 4.217 

2,116 

1,944 

66,597 

58,531 1 

_ 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

20 

! 4 

0 

0 

37 

611 

— 

__ 

Italy .. 

i ' 0 

0 

88 

306 

2 

2,105 

3,874 

2.842 ! 

_ 

- _ 

Norway . 

1 0 

0 

256 

300 

0 

0 

3,084 

3,501 j 

_ 

_ 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,929 

1,537 

13 

73 

22,011 

31,524 



Poland. 

i 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

60 

88 


— 

Portugal. 


— 

no 

126 

— 

— 

1,669 

1,437 

_ 


Sweden . 

0 

0 

86 

500 

0 

0 

3,106 

5,562 

i' _ 

_ 

Switzerland . , . . ! 

0 

0 

192 

128 

0 

0 

1,792 

1,894 

_ 

— 

' Czechoslovakia . . 1 

0 

0 

132 

516 i 

0 

0 

. 5,150 

3,360 

_ 

_ 

Canada . 

0 

0 

783 

388; 

2 

20 

4,090 

4,337 

_ 

_ 

v.Taais ...... 

— 

—■ 

0 

Oi 

— 


2 

44 



... 

... 


... j 

4 

20 

101 

0 

— 

— 

k:;.' T-S-S- ■ ■ 

13,949 

12,771 

16,695 

12,850 ; 

171,370 

181,181 

174,935 

191,010 


— 
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NOr'EMBER 

Eleven months (January i-Nov. 30) 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

j Exports 

Imports | 

Exports ] 

Imports 

Exports; 

Imports 


1934 

1 1933 

1934 j 1933 1 

1934 1 1933 j 

1934 1 1933 

1933 

1933 


ExporUiii Counines: 

Spain . 

Italy . 

United States . . . 

Brazil. 

India . 

Indo-China . . . . 

Siam . 

Egypt ... . . . 
Imparhng Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Bstonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

France. 

•Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Batvia. 

Bithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . . 
■Czechoslo^’*akia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Sladura 

Japan . 

Syria and Bebanon . 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Tunis . 

Union of South Afr.. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Bithuania . . , . 
Argentina .... 

India . 

Tunis ...... 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Bstonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Geece . 

Hungary . . . . . 

Italy . 

Batvia .. 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . , 

Poland ...... 

Sweden ^ . . . . 

-Czechoslovakia , . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
-Japan ...... 

Australia. 

Totate . , . 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


2 

304 

64 

’i.60I 

‘^973 


0 

0 

183 

9 


22 

6^23 


40 

1,382 

245 


7 

0 

0 


944 


185 


0 


0 

190 

617 

7 

2 


3,075 


3,909 


35 


108 

4,295 

79 

57 

33 


860 


1.265 


507 


276 

1,365 



_ 

I) 

518 

I) 

401 


— 


— 

494 

‘2,317 

1,268 

108 


29,985 


39.641 


7.937 


639 

41,319 


— 

— 

I) 

21.612 

r) 

24,504 


— 


— 

27,256 

‘B*504 

_ 

_ 


38,321 


32,743 


— 



35,265 




il 

1.202 

1 ) 

1,590 

1 ) 

7 


7 

2,127 

35 

703 

562 


679 


783 


5.833 


6,323 

816 

0 

40 

57 


0 


0 


571 


553 

0 

13 

112 

132 


88 


73 


1.329 


1,164 

84 

0 

20 

20 


0 


0 


123 


150 

0 


2 

2 




— 


15 


n 

— 

0 

2 

4 


0 


0 


51 


46 

0 

73 

. 915 

1,195 


628 


750 


13,252 


11,651 

772 

13 

185 

187 


159 


161 


2.802 


2,284 

172 


37 

35 


— 


— 


271 


408 

— 

0 

53 

51 


0 


0 


348 


419 

0 




1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

7 

I) 

29 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


15 


18 

0 

0 

9 

2 


0 


0 


99 


68 

0 

115 

66 

302 


1.733 


1.202 


3,558 


3,400 


24 

2 

31 


141 


170 


974 


1.415 

203 


: 11 

53 


— 


— 


558 


653 

— 

_ 


0 




— 


214 


104 


0 

40 

53 1 


0 


0 


355 


525 

0 

0 

134 

84 1 


0 


0 


1.329 


1,160 

0 

0 

I 37 

99 j 


0 


0 


370 


498 

0 

2 

1 IS 

29 


4 


18 


703 


606 

18 





— 


— 

1 ) 

251 1 

1 ) 

137 

— 

0 

“922 

■**913 


2 


2 


9.941 i 


9,182 

2 




I) 

143 

2 ) 

33 

I) 

14.129 

1 ) 

25,433 

139 

9 




130 


150 

I) 

159 

I) 

2,346 

159 

26 

I 0 

■**412 


1,433 


346 


152 


3,142 

362 

0 

1 18 

55 


0 


0 


359 


364 

0 





1 






,,. 

4) 0 




2) 

7 

2) 

15 

2) 

'**315 

2) 

163 

13 




I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

53 

2 ) 

22 

0 




2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

875 

2) 

794 

i 0 

9 

0 

15 


231 


165 


46 


49 

174 




I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

66 

I) 

68 

0 

*5,843 

^*4,^3 

4,^8 


101,895 


108,108 


67,609 


74,215 

116,518 


1,697 


0 

117 

302 

772 


6,775 
595 
1.237 
176 
11 
53 
12,544 
2,396 
452 
478 
29 
18 
77 
3,483 
1,415 
723 
104 
575 
1,292 
536 
620 
174 
10,119 
28,521 
2,344 
3,142 
397 
49 
220 
29 
1,032 
- 51 
73 
80,940 


Ltinseed* — Thousand centals (i cental — loo lb.). 

no 

26.758 
, 5,849 

|i) 0 

2 

64 


33 

0 

0 

1,325 

— 

— 

794 

0 

0 

0 

397 

448 

4 

260 

75 


0 

13 

_ 

33. 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

181 

240 

0 

262 

478 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

152 

106 

0 

”■ II 

*“31 

0 

730 

137 

0 

0 

0 


22 

33 

~ 0 

44 

42 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

53 


417 

1,063 

0 

24 

46 

0 

24 

22 

2,156 

2,579 

2m 


99 

0 

0 

132 

0 

27,752 

— 

— 

30.691 

— 

6,810 

0 

0 

7,791 

0 

2 

I) 2 

1) 0 

2 

0 

29 

6,718 

7,452 

29 

7,899 

64 

1,612 

2,590 

68 

2.754 


335 

390 


428 


295 

335 


359 

0 

4 

24 

0 

29 

0 

97 

79 

0 

88 

7 

4,956 

5,450 

7 

5,827 

4 

3.979 

5,084 

4 

5.534 

0 

104 

123 

0 

134 

4 

0 

31 

7 

31 

0 

1,340 

1,512 

0 

1,673 

35 

I) 55 

I) 71 

75 

35 

0 

326 

390 

0 

406 

42 

6,230 

6,354 

44 

6.550 

2 

170 

287 

2 

287 

1 

827 

747 


776 

2 

485 

395 

2 

' 423 

0 

134 

82 

0 

82 

344 

441 

64 

344 

84 


6,914 

7,471 

— 

7.729 

, 0 

406 i 

419 

0 

472 

0 

549 

478 

0 

487 

35,196 

35,979 

39,828 

39,198 

42,087 


I) s) 4) See notes p^ge 67 . 
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‘ COUNTJOES 

November 

ELEV’EN 

MONTHS (January i- 

'^ov. 30 ) 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 
t-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports j 

Imposts j 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 1 

1933 

1933 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (' 

Chousaud lb.). 




Austria . 

441 ' 

346 

0 

2 

5,807 

2,194 

157 

159 

2.194 

161 

Denmark. 

23,100 

26,363 

0 

44 

305,489 

306,170 

24 

778 

332.269 

838 

Estonia . 

1,587 

1.343 

0 

2 

21,162 

19,478 

0 

4 

20,336 

4 

Irish Pree State - . 

1,687 

1.011 

0 

2 

56,039 

44.955 

82 

20 

45,232 

20 

Finland. 

1,393 

2,319 

0 

328 

22.633 

24,374 

13 

1,376 

26,211 

1,407 

Hungary. 

752 

714 

0 

0 : 

8,367 

7,361 

0 

0 

8,038 

6 

Datvia. 





1 ) 30,360 

I) 31,032 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

34,657 

0 

Lithuania .... 

1,400 

1,153 

0 

01 

20.340 

20.075 

0 

0 

21.120 

0 

Norway . 

112 

0 

0 

31 ! 

456 

772 

2 

141 

904 

141 

Netherlands . . . 

4.142 

3,217 

183 

165 

75,771 

59,386 

955 

1,301 

62,554 

1,446 

Poland. 

862 

498 

2 

0 1 

9,698 

3,382 

9 

24 

3.547 

24 

Sweden . 

3,620 

3.90? 

0 

2 1 

47.605 

34,181 

4 

73 

37,759 

73 

IT. S.S.R. .... 



— 

— 

3 ' 26.707 

3 ) 18.422 

— 

— 

82,023 


Argentina .... 

2,784 

4.480 

— 

— 1 

15,161 

26,835 

— 

— 

30,660 

_ 

India . 

20 

29 

75 

64 

187 

185 

545 

476 

225 

527 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

26 

29 

15 

157 1 

293 

179 

725 

1,755 

192 

1.755 

.4ustralia. 

34,297 

34,353 

0 


219.486 

179,278 

0 

2 

211.532 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

35,303 

33,601 

— 


271,586 

259.187 

— 

— 

295,143 


Importing Countries: 











Germanv. 

0 

2 

17,703 

13,195 

7 

18 

114,709 

117,066 

20 

130.391 

Belgium. 

4 

15 

2,368 

2,269 

101 

719 

18,292 

24,47! 

725 

27.353 

Spain . 

2 

2 

4 

2 

13 

20 

141 

13 

20 

15 

France . 

816 

653 

262 

851 

6,715 

6,281 

9,489 

18,162 

6,790 

20,307 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1,208 

1,087 

66.309 

71,789 

11,852 

10,108 

1,007,933 

898,186 

10.933 

989.696 

Greece . 

— 

— 

68 

51 

— 

— 

613 

529 


604 

Italy . 

7 

18 

95 

507 

258 

789 

3,677 

3.980 

833 

3,946 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

4 

II 

0 

2 

644 

994 

2 

U44 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

29 

0 

214 

22 

110 

2.002 

1,162 

110 

1,495 

Canada . 

37 

534 

9 

0 

395 

4,359 

2,862 

1,371 

4,438 

1,378 

United States . . . 

44 

139 

183 

31 

1,246 

1,034 

873 

961 

1,268 

Wm 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

57 

82 

— 

— 

626 

578 


'642 

Java and iladura 

— 

— 



— 


I) 8,391 

I) 8,503 

_ 

10,044 

Japan. 

— 

— 

4 

7 

— 

— 

53 

220 

“T 

236 

Algeria. 





2 ) 7 

2 ) 13 

3 ) 3,283 

2 ) 3.034 

18 

4,120 

Bgypt . 





I) 71 

I) 240 

i) 639 

I) 578 

254 

721 

Tunis . 





I) 7 

1 ) 4 

I) 1,724 

1 ) 1,274 

4 

1,687 

Totals , . . 

110,644 

115337 

87,341 

89,806 

1,157,841 

1,061,143 

1,178,467 

1,087,191 

1,240,011 

1,201,198 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — ( 

Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

522 

384 : 

! 0 

0 

2,366 

2.357 

0 

0 

2,579 

0 

Denmark. 

1,038 

1.563 

4 

11 

12.531 

20,243 

68 

71 

22,218 

77 

Finland. 

844 

924 

20 

4 

7,555 

8,369 

33 

29 

9,207 

33 

Italy . 

6,471 

5,179 

692 

811 

50,903 

47,622 

9,610 

9,363 

52,342 

9,952 

.Lithuania .... 

119 

176 ^ 

0 ; 

0 

1,768 

1.528 

2 

4 

1,662 

4 

Norway . 

366 

384 ’ 

24 

24 

4,125 

3.673 

181 

163 

3,818 

192 

Netherlands . . . 

10,882 

11,71? 

77 

95 

124,524 

131,588 

1,389 

736 

140,900 

809 

Poland. 

853 

99 

40 

26 

3.124 

483 

511 

.381 

540 

421 

Switzerland .... 

3,188 

4.277 

194 

469 

36,537 

42,452 

4,879 

3.287 

45.321 

3,781 

Czechoslovakia . . 

231 

291 

161 

227 

1,823 

2,723 

2.423 

2,657 

2,665 

2,917 

Yugoslavia .... 

456 

322 

7 

. 9 

3,827 

2,926 

51 

64 

3,228 

71 

Canada . 

14,198 

14346 

146 

123 

58,242 

67.759 

875 

902 

74,168 

968 

Australia. 

1,786 

1,784 

7 

7 

9,996 

9,517 

71 

53 

10,911 

57 

New Zealand . . . 

20,781 

20,245 

... 


201,139 

194,900 

I) 0 

I) 4 

222,313 

4 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

150 

236 

5,688 

7,033 

1.872 

3,523 

67,698 

84,611 i 

3,876 

90,923 

Austria . . . , , 

357 

608 

■99 

101 

3.463 

4,478 

1,572 

1,960 ! 

4,736 

2,094 

Belgium. 

22 

40 

4,103 

4,367 

337 

333 

43,727 

45,448 i 

348 

48,378 

Spain . 

4 

7 

271 

309 

119 

163 

2.196 

2,114 

644 

2,489 

Irish Free State . . 

132 

26 

4 

11 

483 

62 

, 60 

342 

68 

346 

France. 

3,080 

2,396 

2,835 

3,349 

23,257 

22,791 

32,113 

42,957 

25,034 

46,105 

Gr. Brit, and N.Irel. 

551 

606 

32,022 

26.702 

5,377 

5,761 

310,183 

309,385 

6,155 

338.069 

Greece . 

15 

333 

35 

1 H 

1,135 

1,252 

214 

710 

1.444 

730 

Hungary. 

15 

2 

0 

0 

126 

49 

0 

11 

55 

11 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

62 

5? 

— 


408 

445 


529 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

185, 

108 

— 

_ 

1,096 

875 

_ 

1,014 

United States . . . 

141 

1 108 

5.730 

[ 4.989 

1.362 

1,321 

43,967 

43,874 

1,409 

48,398 

India . 

Q 

! 0 

150 

101 

2 

2 

1,023 

968 

2 

1,069 

Java and Madura . 


! — 



— 


i) 1.407 

i) 1,444 


1,729 

Syria and I^banon . 

112 

1 

’"101 

227 

534 

44 

1,056 

1,354 

46 

1,640 

Algeria . 


* 



2) 86 

2 } 95 

2 ) 8,170 

3 ) 7,815 

139 

9,894 

"^gypt' . ..... 

... 


' ... 


1) 88 

1 ) 101 

1) 5,315 

I) 4,766 

126 

6,177 

4!MIS . 



1 


X) 84 

I) 60 

\i) 2.286 

I) 2,180 

71 

2,888 

:y; ■ Tows . , . 

^314 

66,069 

i 52357 

i 49,171 

i 556,785 

576,175 

1 542384 

568,973 

636,025 

621,769 


aj sj, See 'notes pa«e 6 % 
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s 

COUNTRIES 


November 


Four months (August i-Nov, 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports jj 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 II 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporiing Countries: 



Cotton 

• — Thousand centals (i cental = lOo lb.). 



United States . . . 

3,111 

4,965 

42 

66 

10,415 1 

18,124 

194 

214 

40.971 

747 

Argentina .... 

60 

4 

— 

— 

280 

1^ 

— 

— 

450 

— 

Brazil. 

... 


— 

- I) 

972 I) 

77 

— 

—• 

1,305 

— 

India . 

661 

496 

95 

44 

2.434 

1,803 

317 

267 

12,791 

972 

EgJTt . 



— 

- r) 

1,709 i) 

1,614 

— 

— 

8,927 

— 

J mp ort ing Cou ntries: 











Germany. 

104 

104 

428 

794 

390 

474 

1,748 

3,181 

1,235 

9,539 

Austria . 

0 

0 

64 

62 

2 

0 

220 

229 

2 

666 

Belgium. 

82 

44 

176 

134 

209 

183 

677 

617 

553 

1,768 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

22 

20 

— 

— 

75 

64 

— 

190 

Spain . 

4 

0 

225 

165 

9 

9 

542 

653 

35 

2,698 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

42 

29 

0 

88 

Finland . 

0 

0 

46 

37 

2 

0 

115 

90 

2 

249 

France . 

46 

29 

445 

805 

260 

134 

1,470 

2,601 

423 

7,101 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

55 

55 

999 

1,640 

220 

205 

3,743 

4,888 

606 

14.266 

Greece . 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

42 

46 

0 

163 

Hungary ..... 

0 

0 

57 

46 

0 

0 

174 

165 

0 

509 

Italy . 

0 

0 

328 

351 

2 

4 

970 

1.455 

7 

4.716 

Datvia . 




I' 

0 I) 

0 I) 

26 I) 

18 

0 

408 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

18 

13 

0 

53 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

95 

99 

0 

7 

295 

291 

7 

988 

Poland . 

0 

0 

148 

148 

4 

2 

496 

545 

4 

1,519 

Portugal . 



37 

37 

— 

— 

128 

143 

— 

498 

Sweden . 


— 

82 

66 

— 

— 

196 

190 

— 

66T 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

60 

64 

0 

0 

179 

179 

0 

597 

Czechoslovakia . . 

9 

11 

165 

172 

33 

37 

569 

560 

97 

1,845 

Yugosla\da .... 

0 

0 

29 

18 

0 

0 

106 

71 

0 

289 

Canada . 



185 

191 

— 

— 

441 

496 

— 

1,506 

China . 




i) 

123 1 ) 

229 I) 

459 I) 

558 

847 

2,835 

Japan . 

104 

18 

985 

1,288 

220 

97 

4,698 

4,332 

384 

17,163 

Algeria . 




... 2 ) 

2 > 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

2 

2 

7 

Totals . . , 

4,236 

5,726 

4 ,‘739 

6,268 

17,286 1 

23,149 

17,940 

21,897 

68,648 

71,741 





Wool 

• = (Thousand lb.). 













Twelve months 






Three months (September i-Ncv. 30 ) 

(Sept. I-. 

August 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 







1 




Irish Free State . . 

1,365 

2,169 

97 

60 

3,536 

6,550 

254 

183 

16,810 

697 

Hungary . 

476 

51 

168 

234 1 

1.001 

514 

600 

664 

6,270 

2,286 

... la) 

14,249 

24,635 


~ 

26.941 

38,266 

— 

— 

260,459 

—• 

Argentina . . • ^ t\ 

2,110 

1.422 

— 

—, ; 

4,206 

3,366 

— 

— 

15.959 

— 

Chile . 




... 1 l) 

53 I) 

955 I) 

2 I) 

0 

27.174 

4 

India . 

’3.538 

■7,‘l28 

”225 

243 1 

10,216 

17,756 • 

1.01^ 

60S 

54.798 

4,072 

Syria and Eebanon . 

862 

146 

18 

115 

2.017 

1,054 

53 

298 

4.799 

324 

Algeria . 




. 2 ) 

750 2 ) 

734 2 ) 

150 2 ) 

170 

9.270 

2,350 

BgJ'pt . 




... I) 

152 I) 

608 I) 

0 1 ) 

7 

2.721 

57 

Un of S Africa / 

2^*539 

42,'585 



39.048 

74.309 2 ) 

0 a) 

0 

228,426 

0 

Vi. .cuiiwl ■ 

582 

679 



1,153 

1,664 2 } 

97 2 ) 

93 

6,228 

1,519 

Australifl ^ 

88.642 

136,542 

’”!70 

‘*'24 

220.780 

313,143 

586 

829 

703,392 

7,035 

AUSlJlaUci. , . • \ 

1 

5,606 

8,869 

4 

20 

17,269 

21,233 

42 

40 

65.852 

342 

New Zealand ^ 

3,120 

4,237 



4,354 

11,625 I) 

0 1 ) 

0 

228.155 

0 

■ 1 2*) 

1,565 

1,878 



6,151 

7,057 I) 

2 I) 

« 

47.120 

15 

Importing Countries: 











German u 1 

620 

99 

10.770 

18.82! 

3,651 

683 

26,149 

38,630 

2,899 

285,918 


130 

922 

2,917 

4,090 

774 

2,932 

6,594 

13,234 

5,935 

62,340 

Austria .... 

141 

51 

1,292 

2.399 

747 

73 

2.533 

4.877 

688 

18,045 

Felsium ^ 

7.412 

9,890 

11,334 

15,510 

15,704 

28,363 

26,070 

37.699 

96,175 

173,077 

_ i 0 ) 

1,468 

3,382 

284 

802 

3,691 

7,945 

877 

1,881 

24,134 

5.463 

Denmark. 

53 

29 

558 

302 

95 

64 

1,598 

1,627 

225 

5.031 

Spain , . 

873 

260 

154 

46 

767 

1,038 

1.202 

1.545 

4,367 

7,132 

Finland. 

7 

2 

503 

511 

49 

7 

1.475 

1,528 

42 

5,615 

France . , . . ’ 

3,964 

6,204 

21,577 

24,147 

n.676 

14,659 

37.933 

63,654 

51,035 

374.902 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

17,928 

20.421 

47,580 

62.708 

49,130 

72,517 

100,734 

133.726 

335.375 

843.540 

Greece . . 

82 

4 

448 

174 

236 

128 

1,484 

897 

1,369 

4,612 

Italv / 

■ 86 

33 

1,173 

‘2,809 

247 

190 

6,124 

15,937 

1,243 

142,633' 

^. \b) 

139 

190 

567 

!,973 

467 

853 

.2,950 

5.318 

4.G92 

21,129 

Norway 

93 

161 

212 

* 205 

340 

428 

586 

653 

1,779 

2.332 

Netherlands! f ^ 

860 

412 

414 

875 

1,232 

1,056 

1,237 

1,728 

4,482 

9,081 

^4^VpXiai4VA9 « * V 

TX , ^ 

214 

. 243 

589 

487 

540 

489 

1,658 

2,379 

1,398 

6,570 

Poland ...... 

11 

148 

1,900 

3,988 

46 

503 

4.176 

8,054 

745 

38,111 

Sweden . ! . 1 ] 



1,770 

1,922 

— 

— 

4,797 

4.716 


22,882 

Switzerland . . ! ] 

2 

22 

2,198 

955 

64 

53 

3,955 

3,552 

247 

20,130 

Czechoslovakia 

119 

216 

2,227 

2,674 

688 

648 

5,992 

6.524 

2,507 

35.285 

'S'ugoslavia . . .* ] 

; 234 

2 

822 

357 

437 

97 

1,781 

1,283 

320 

6,260 

Canada 

639 

1.232 

620 

1,499 

2,099 

5,919 

1,552 

4,189 

8,155 

18,495 

Med States . . . 

40 

304 

4,965 

15,997 

324 

379 

21,381 

56,939 

4,405 

156,050 

Japan . . . 

0 

24 

20,192 

36,312 

37 

62 

32,928 

42,124 

381 

202,370 

Tunis 





49 I) 

104 I) 

49 i) 

117 

996 

377 

To^ . . . 

18^469 , 

274392 

135,748 

190359 

430,717 

638,024 

298,620 

455,703 

2,330,437 

2,486,081 
































s 
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i 

November | 

1 

i 

Five months 

{July i-Nov. 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

November 

Five months 

(July I -Nov, 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I - 
June 3 o> 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 j 

1933 

1933-34 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

t933 

1933-34 

CoKee 

— (Thousand lb.). 

i 

i 

1 

Tea. 

_ 

(Thousand lb.) 



Exports. 





Exports. 







Exporting Countries: 








... 1 ) 598.557,1) 726.130 

2.097.337 

Ceylon. 

15,009 

15,016 


82.206 

73,187 

210,494 

276 

1,464 

2,026 

3,565 

20,565 

China. 

... 

... 

I) 

45.327 

I) 42,560 

104,153 

5.573; 

5,172 

37.459 

29,948 

64.36C 

India. 

42,856 

47,307 


199,052 

196,437 

311.611 






Java and Madura. 

10.345 

9,173 


44,419 

39,518 

107,044 




1 


Japan. ' 

1,936 

3,483 


19,072 

17,703 

31,720 

9 

31 

53 

93] 

234 








11 

40 

62 

95! 

284 

Importing Countries: 







0 

0 

4 

55i 

71 











1 


Belgium. 

2 

0 


4 

0 

9 

1,541 

2,529 

6.292 

13 . 034 ! 

33,217 

Irish Free State . 

2 

4 


243 

13 

159 

1,179 

1.773 

5.060 

5.946' 

18,470 

France . 

2 

7 


11 

15 

40 

194 

192 

1,027 

1,153 

3,278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

7.57^ 

8,587 


30.783 

41,363, 

78,736 

42 

22 

386 

176 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

7 

4 


51 

53( 

146 

4 

4 

24 

22 

57 

United States . . 

22 

64 


403 

192 

1,706 

1,272 

3,095 

5,183 

10,604 

25,212 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

Algeria. 



2 ) 

29 2 ) 9 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 



3 ) 


2 ) 7 

18 

4 

2 

22 

13 

4C 

Australia .... 

62 

93 


381 

500 

928 






New Zealand. . . 



I) 

31 

I) 31 

106 


— 


- 2,263,485 













Totals . . . 

77,819 

83,738 

422,030 

411,590 

846,929 



Imports. 


Importing Countries: 




Imports. 


23,3^ 

21.050 

140,186 

124.099 

307,398 

Germany .... 

70^ 

1.232 


4.8^ 

4,623 

10,415 

893 

939 

5,384 

4,822 

11,244 

Austria . ■. . . . 

95 

82 



282 

728 

7,271 

9,685 

42.014 

45,^ 

109,656 

Belgium. 

37 

40 


196 

192 

534 

112 

110 

439 

370 

1,074 

Denmark .... 

86 

134 


465 

520 

1,230 

4,760 

4,480 

24.961 

22,509 

57.814 

Spain. 

33 

29 


112 

117 

359 

5,009 

4,295 

20,798 

20,596 

59,739 

Estonia. 

. 7 

2 


29 

35 

66 

lil 

11 

60 

84 

152 

Irish Free State . 

2,297, 

2,723 


10,7^ 

10.734 

23.464 

22 

35 

121 

143 

545 

Finland. 

111 

20 


97 

104 

251 

3,195 

2,873 

15,928 

15.157 

37,038 

France. 

201 

247 


686 

2,050 

3,968 

34,904 

39,719 

160,449 

174.664 

409.056 

Gr. Britain and N. 












Ireland. 

45.347 

49.917 


255.m 

218,086 

470,574 

1,761 

5,150 

7.176 

17.926 

77.424 

Greece. 

40 

42 


15L 

179 

390 

1,087 

1,047 

5.009 

5,377 

12,641 

Hungary. 

97 

62 


309 

192 

381 

251 

344 

2,407 

1.680 

4,314 

Italy. 

24 

29 


93 

93 

280 

7,390 

7.597 

35,305 

35.384 

86,889 

Uatvia. 



t) 

13 

X) 15 

51 



I) 9 

I) 53 

278 

Lithuania .... 

‘“13 

"'4 


37 

29, 84 

"42 

18 

161 

146 

359 

Norwav. 

31 

26 


146 

146> 381 

2,421 

2,180 

12.745 

13,746 

37,366 

Netherlands . . . 

2,572 

2,339 


14,052 

11.987 

25,942 

5,964 

12,264 

29,211 

63.562 

137,461 

Poland. 

342 

306 


1,444 

1,792 

3,719 

4,252 

1.757 

0,089 

7,871 

16.852 

Portugal .... 

40 

33 


163 

172 

478 

1,149 

1,373 

7,011 

5,300 

12.035 

Sweden. 

84 

86 


375 

375 

884 

8.739 

8,739 

40.098 

36,579 

96,759 

Switzerland . . . 

130 

137 


657 

679 

1,576 

2.754 

2,619 

11,155 

12.143 

32,05^ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

123 

139 


520 

406 

902 

1,625 

2,112 

9,339 

10,296 

23,177 

Yugoslavia . . . 

66 

49 


205 

201 

388 

1,067 

- 1,402 

5,467 

6,389 

13,823 

Canada . 

3,450 

3,369 


11,539 

13,444 

41,246 

2.344 

2.795 

11.535 

12,531 

36,1 IG 

United States . . 

7,668 

6,418 


38,700 

47,327 

87,691 

134.820 

110,606 

594,571 

618,295 

1.598.178 

Chile. 


• » « 

I) 

615 

I) 456 

2,156 



I) 1,797 

I) 1.213 

4.394 

Syria and Lebanon 

*"31 

40 


181 

143 

271 

‘*328! 

"*46 

1.442 

1,823 

3.15G 

Turkey ..... 

.. ■ 

* * • 




4 ) 772 

580 

547 

2.657 

2,392 

6,124 

Algeria ..... 



2 ) 

873 

2 ) 933 

3,863 

88 < 

362 

789 

1.184 

2.368 

Bgjpt. 



I) 

5,602 1 ) 5,329 

15,166 

... 

... 

2 ) “ 7,379 


4 ) 4.932 

Tunis ...... 


• 

t) 

1,193 1 } 600 

.1,781 



2 ) 7,414 

29.518 

Union of S. Afric^. 


• . * 

2) 

3 . 1022 ) 3,351 

11,636 


«*. 

ji) 4,81511) 7,152 

17,604 

Australia .... 

4,372 

4,045 


19,368 

21,848 

46,260 


... 

It) 1,019,1) 1,085 

3,344 

New Zealand. . . 



t) 

2,859 

1 ) 3,940 

11,407 

... 

*«. 

\s) 6,83212) 8,087 

29313 








141 

273 

•897 

1,673 

5,057 








... 

... 

I) 95 

I) 165 

492 

Exporting Cow%tries: 












China. 



1 ) 

265 

1 ) 1,282 

677 






India ...... 

*425 

*809 


1,656 

3,109 

4.414 

0 

0 

0 

b 

1 

Java and Madura. 


... ^ 

X) 

825 

I) 765 

2,019 

j253,487 

244^428 

1^15^0 

1^,992 

3^,738 

Ibtab . , , 

68347 

72.359 


377,823 

354336 

776404 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Brazil. 

India. 

Ja’v'a and ^ladura 

Importing Countrus, 

Germany . . . 
Belgium . , , 
France .... 

Gr, Britain and N, 
Ireland. . . 

' Netherlands . 
Portugal . . , 
Switzerland. . 
Canada . . . 
United States. 
Ceylon .... 
Syria and I<ebanon, 
Australia . . . 


;tate 


Totals . . 


Importing Countries: 

Germany . 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Bulgaria , 

Denmark. 

Spain . . 

Estonia . 

Irish Free Si 
Finland. . 

France , . 

Gr. Britain 
Ireland. 

' Greece . . 

Hungary . 

Italy. . . 

Uatvia . . 
I^ithuania 
' Norway , 
Netherlands 
Poland , . 

Portugal . 

Sweden . 
Switiarland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada . 

United States 
Chile. . 

, Ceylon . 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey. 

Algeria, 
topt . 

Tunis . 

Un. of S. Africa 
Australia. . 

New Zealand 


Exporting Countries: 
India.... 


Totals 


^ notes 67 . 
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s 






Two MONTHS 

Twelve 



November 




MONTHS 


COUNTRIES 



(Oct. i-Nov. 30 ) 

(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 



Cacao. - 

- (Thousand lb.). 





Exports. 



Evpothng Countries: 







Exporting Countries: 

Granada . 


... IS) 

2,123 

8 ) 2.476 

9,612 

Germany. 

Dominican Republ. 



S) 

6,726 

8 ) 5,937 

49.518 

Bulgaria .... 

Brazil. 



I) 

28.067 

I) 21,308 

211.552 

Spain. 

Ecuador . 



8 ) 

5,276 

8 ) 2,676 

37,278 

Estonia. 

Trinidad. 

1.118 

2,368 


2,057 

5,858 

29,057' 

France . 

Venezuela. 



S) 

10,234 

8 ) 4,592 

25,223 

Hungary. 

Ceylon. 

805 

hii 


1,299 

952 

8.841 

Eithuania .... 

Java and Madura . 

439 

185 


961 

769 

4,195 

Poland. 

Cameroon .... 



8 ) 

5,637iS) 15.646 

48,427 

Rumania .... 

Ivory Coast . . . 



8 ) 

23.713 8 ) 8.594 

78,681 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

Gold* Coast .... 

56,714 

40,797 


75.934 

60,012 

494.792 

U. S. S. R. 

Nigeria. 



8 ) 

45.440.8) 33.272 

153,180 

Canada . 

St. Thomas and 





United States . . 

Prince Is. ... 



8 ) 

9,603:8} 9,557 

19,795 

Argentina .... 

Togoland . 



8 ) 

1,612’8) 2,800 

14.103 

Chile . 






India. 

Japan . 

Syria and Eebanon 

I mpofting Countries: 







Turkey . 

Germany . 

0 

84 


0 

84 

205 

Algeria. 

Belgium. 

0 

0 


49 

0 

18 

French Morocco . 

France. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Timis. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2,732 

430 


6.206 

1,393 

13,492 

Australia .... 

Netherlands . , . 

370 

622 


754 

1,124 

7,368 

New Zealand . . 

United States. . . 

1,093 

1,453 


2,114 

2,244 

10,823 


Australia . 

7 

0 


7 

0 

322 

Totals . . . 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1,216,482 

Importing Countries: 








Germany . 

Importing Countries: 




Imports. 


Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark .... 

Germany . 

16,689 

16,019 


32.503 

28,557 

218.563 

Irish Free State . 
Finland ..... 

Austria . 

999 

899 


2,482 

1,839 

10,282 

Belgium . 

Bulgaria . 

1,376 

57 

2,679 

46 


2,590 

79 

3,807 

57 

24.443 

798 

I Gr.Bxit.and N.Irel. 

i Greece. 

Italv. 

Latvia. 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 

Denmark . 

313 

463 


631 

809 

8,468 

Spain . 

580 

337 


853 

895 

29.762 

Estonia . 

66 

90 


174 

179 

644 

Irish Free State . 
Finland . 

262 

31 

287 

11 


328 

55 

313 

26 

4.449 

157 

France . 

7,915 

8,951 


14.648 

21.142 

94376 

1 Portugal . 

Sweden . 

Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

5,564 

3,164 


6,570 

3,871 

176,467 

Greece . 

209 

313 


459 

659 

2.868 

Hungary . 

432 

514 


1,019 

968 

6,477 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Italy . 

1.446 

1.938 


3,922 

3.865 

18,470' 

Eatvia . 


1 ) 

no 

I) 126 

1.585 

Total Europe . . 

Eithuania .... 

"99 

■*22 


123 

82 

545 


Norway . 

714 

300 


1,102 

571 

5364 

United States . ■ . 

Netherlands . . . 

9,240 

10,990 


17,223 

17,917 

124.522 

Chile. 

Poland . 

1,349 

1,360 


3,OH 

2,84C 

14,253 

Ceylon ..... 

Portugal . 

95 

126 


168 

214 

1,107 

China . 

Sweden . 

664 

849 


1,671 

1,418 

9.749 

India .. 

Switzerland .... 

615 

719 

i 

944 

2,141 

16,455; 

Indo-China. . . . 

Czechoslovakia . , 

1,074 

1.440 


3,16^ 

3.287 

23,488 

Japan . 

Yugoslavia .... 

128 

101 


282 

168 

1.537 

Java and Madura 

Canada . 

2,919 

4,815 


4.138 

6,107 

22.377. 

Syria and Lebanon 

United States. . . 

37.439 

24,423 


75,86^ 

49,83£ 

412.610 

Egypt. . . . . . 

Japan ...... 

0 

267 


322 

467 

2337 

Tunis . 

Australia ..... 

187 

615 


388 

739 

16,239 

Union of S. Africa, 

New Zealand . , . 


I) 

51 

I) 73 

2,48^ 

New Zealand. . . 

Totals . . . 

90,462 

81,738 


174,877 

152,975 

1,251,039 

Totals . . . 


November 

I Four months | 
(Aug. i-Nov. 30) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(August X 
-July 31)- 

1934 

1 ! 

1933 1 

1934 1 1933 

1933-34 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 
a) Net Exports. 


5) 

1,276 

5 ) 

2,842' 

2,716- 

0 

306 

0 

1,164 

2.685 

0 

7 

0 

18 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S14 

5) 

5 ) 

5) 

5) 

858 

2.319 

2,476 

8.195 

17,452 

11 

2 

33 

18 

29 

37 

5) 

412 

5 ) 

1,466 

0 

29 

0 

77 

139 

414 

11 

1.534 

236 

626 





7) 18.975 

12,469 

1^*16 

48.092 

50,283 

115,972 

5 ) 

518! 

5) 

1,285 

16,041 

8,644 

2 . 297 ! 

37,505 

19,806 

87,30& 



I) 481 

5) 

5) 

53 

5) 

348 

40 

223 

5) 

5)- 

3) 

9 

5) 

57 

5) 

137 

5) 

51 





4 ) 262 

688 


3.474 

*2,701 

7.214 

282 

639 

1,594 

2,198 

5,135 



1 ) 747 

I) 159 

5) 

4,575 

E358 

19,943 

15,205 

50,651 



5) 

1 ) 71 

5) 

28,902 

1 

26,675 

116,776 

104,307 

1 

326,936 


6) Net Imports. 


630i 

6) 

3,023 

1 6) 1 

i 

441 

406 

1,651 

1 1,618: 

6.188 

1,598 

2,551 

10,038 

1 8.4571 

25,093 

1,164 

908 

3,472 

t ' 3,377| 

7,516 

659 

734 

3.6 II 

! 4,337i 

11,735 

223 

183 

827 

8881 

2,626 

6) 

1,254 

251 

3,810; 

10,304 

9,570 

12,293 

40,371 

47.556| 

130.547 

408 

549 

2.057 

2.8401 

6,303 

439 

417 

858 

930 

5.194 



i) 0 

z) 0 


‘*403 

608 

1,658 

1,967 

4,996 

1,246 

1,329 

4,189 

7,560 

13,510 

6) 

101 

6) 

154 

1 6) 

18 

44 

126 

157 

1 575 

95 

117 

201 

450 

721 

7) 864 

7) 899 

7) 3,538 

7) 4.270 

7) 10,551 

0 

4 

9 

88 

104 

77.778 

22 , 39 ? 

75,880 

88,459 

235 , 9 ^ 

265 

6) 

284 

,6) 

6) 



6) 

I) 589 

227 

‘”42 

55 

174 

176 

514 



1 ) 745 

I) 1.706 

12,547 

*6*)* 

57 

6) 

6) 

6) 



r) 302 

I) 112 

456 

*‘*46 

26 

84 

6) - 

2,414 



I) 373 

I) 417 

1,420 

’6) 

18 

6) 

62 

858 



1 ) 132 

I) 33: 

130 

!!! 


6) 

6) 1 

33 

1 


2 ) 148 

3 ) 7 

42 



I) 73 

6) 

214 

18,131 

22.553 

78,195 

91,561 

254,812 


Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: looo centals of flour = i.333i333 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — h) Excess of imports over exports. 

i) Data up to 31 October. — 2) Data up to 30 September. — 3) Data up to 30 June. •— 4} Data up to 30 November. — 
5) See Net Imports. — 6) See Net Exports. — 7 ) Wheat only. — S) Three months: October i-December 31. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS i 

Stociss of cereals in farmers’ hands in the United States. 




% Stocks 

;: total production 

1 

Stocks in i.ooo centals 

Products 

1 

I Jan., j 

I Oct., 

I Jan., 

1 

1 Jan,, 

I Jan., 

I Jan., 

I Oct., 

I Jan., 

I Jan., 

I Jan., 


1935 

1934 

1 

1934 j 

1933 

1932 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Wheat. 

27.4 

47.1 

36.7 

36.6 

34.6 

' 81.626 

140.570 

116.482 

163.807 

193,510 

Oats. 

65.5 

84.4 

61.6 

61.2 

58.2 

110.803 

147,504 

144.143 

244.222 

209,857 

Maize.. . 

73.5 

2 ) 11.3 

60.5 1 

62,4 

69.8 

2)455.850 

148.329 

796.621 

1.015.548 

871,555 


I) Data based oa for grain. — 2 } Old crop. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


SPEaFICATION 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

January 1933 

December 1934 

Norember 1934 

January 1934 

January 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Canadian in Canada. 

138,134 

138,692 

142,181 

136.587 

141,910 

D. S. in Canada. 

629 

629 

629 

1.349 

4,163 

U. S. in the United States. 

54,562 

59.495 

65,111 

79,507 

101,182 

Canad. in the United States. 

16,538 

14,141 

10,546 

8,423 

8.144 

Total . . . 

209,863 

212,957 

218,467 

225,866 

255,399 







Canadian in Canada. 

2,220 

2,223 

2,264 

2,255 

2,792 

TJ.S. in Canada.. . . . , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

U. S. in the United States. 

7,040 

7,518 

6,901 

7,692 

4,476 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

0 

339 

48 

307 

Total . . . 

9.260 

9,741 

9,504 

9,995 

7,630 

Barley: 






Canadian in Canada .. 

5,253 

5.574 

6,689 

5,573 

3,190 

U. S. in Canada.] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U.S. in the United States. 

8.779 

9,199 

8,415 

8,780 

4,918 

Canad. in the United States ...... 

807 

426 


0 

0 

Total . . . 

14,839 

15,199 

15,104 

14,353 

8,118 

Oats: (j) 






Canadian in Canada. 

5,682 

5,367 

5,364 

6,853 

3.172 

U.S. in Canada. 

37 

43 

52 

296 

372 

U.S. in the United States. 

7,483 

7.542 

7,758 

15,113 

8.470 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

7 

85 

0 , 

0 

Total . . . 

13,202 

1 12.959 

13,259 

22,252 1 

12,014 

Maize: 






U.S. in Canada. 

3,249 

3.386 

3,526 

5,689 1 

2,129 

0 £ other oiigin in Canada. 

1,478 

948 

629 

1,001 1 

998 

U. S. in the United States . 

24,501 

28,093 

32,750 

39,502 1 

i 

17,172 

Total ... 

29,228 

32,427 

36,905 

46,192 

20^99 


x} Fc^ oats tile bushel is of 32 lb. 


I'l', f S«e; slso: Ijatest Hews on page 59. 
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s 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Products 

January 

December 

November 

January 

January 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 1 

1933 


1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

15,211 

20.462 

20,170 

I 

12,394 

21,850 

Rye . 

187 

288 

274 

470 

19 

Bariev. 

696 

I.44S 

2,352 

2,532 

1,224 

Oats... 

960 

1,501 

1,213 

794 ! 

710 

Maize. 

10.800 

12.254 

13,003 

13,474 1 

12.662 


AuTSORirsr: BroomhalVs Corn Trade News 


Stocks belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 

% stocks: total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

31 

Dec. 

1934 

30 

Nov. 

X934 

31 

Oct. 

1934 

31 

Dec, 

1933 

31 

Dec. 
1932 i) 

31 

Dec. 

1934 

30 

Nov. 

1934 

31 

Oct. 

1934 

31 

Dec, 

1933 

31 

Dec. 

1932 

Winter wheat. . . 

38 

49 

59 

45 

48 

33,100 

42.600 

51,300 

48,900 

46,100 

Spring wheat . . . 

58 

66 

73 

70 

69 

7,500 

8,500 

9,400 

10,400 

9,800 

Winter rye ... , 

45 

55 

64 

47 

47 

74.600 

91,200 

106,100 

89,500 

85,700 

Winter barley. . . 

24 

32 

40 

31 

24 

3,700 

4,900 

6.100 

4,900 

3,300 

Spring barley . . . 

48 

58 

71 

52 

46 

26.600 

32,100 

39,300 

31,600 

26.300 

Oats. 

65 

73 

82 

68 

66 

78.100 

87,700 

98,600 

104,200 

96,800 

late potatoes . . . 

56 

65 

76 

54 

54 

515,600 

598,500 

699,800 

487.800 



i)'Average between data for 15 December 1932 and 15 January 1933 . 

AuxnoRtTY: MarkiberichUtelle heim Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I, I. A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

Bast day of the month 

December 1934 

November 1934 1 

October 1934 

December 1933 

December 1932 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 

! 





Grain. 

37,690 

36,083 

35,614 

25.446 

15,527 

Flout for bread. 

3,252 i 

3.062 ‘ 

2,789 

3,249 

3,078 

Total i) . , . 

42^07 j 

40,336 

39,488 

29,959 

19,802 

Ryd: 






Grain. .. 

27,445 

23,270 

22,340 

19,709 

12,921 

Flour for bread. 

2,463 

2,233 

2,328 

1,998 

1.795 

Total 1 ) . . . 

3}M7 

26J55 

25,764 

22,648 

15,560 

Barley... 

\ 5,377 

5,203 

5,439 

5,706 

4,237 ” 

Oats.. 

j 1,896 

U660 

1,217 

2,167 

2,253 


i) Including fiour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of Wheat Sour 1,388.89 centals of wheat 
tjOOo centals of rye flour *» 1,470.59 c«itals of rye. 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Products 

First day of the month 

January 1935 

December 1934 

November 1934 j 

January 1934 

January 1933 

1.000 centals 

WHEii: 






Grain. 

8.808 

8.112 

7.584 

10,464 

3,840 

Flour as grain. 

864 

744 

792 

1.008 

672 

Total . . . 

9,672 

8,856 

8376 

11,172 

4,512 

Barley. 

1.000 

1.200 

1.120 

1,660 

660 

Oats. 

160 

208 

256 ■ 

624 

432 

Maize. 

5.760 

4.560 

3.888 

1.248 

2,976 


1} Imported cereals. 

Authobity: BroomkaU’s Corn Trade News. 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i)* 


1 

i 

PRODUCTS AISTD LOCATION | 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 2 ) 

January 1935 j 

December 1934 1 

November 1934 1| 

January 1934 j 

January 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Antwerp.j 

2,285 

2,299 

2,650 

1,183 

1.28] 

Rotterdam. 

1,662 

1,464 

1,436 

2,340 

• • » 

Amsterdam. 

19 

27 

29 

23 

13 ■ 

Rye: 






Antwerp. 

162 

144 

160 

302 

125 

Rotterdam. 

1 198 

203 

172 

187 


Amsterdam. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

7 

Barley: 






Antwerp. 

196 

244 

391 

531 

393 

Rotterdam. 

126 

220 

192 

992 


Amsterdam. 

6 

4 

13 

126 

50 

Oats: 






Antwerp. 

63 

85 

93 

30 

46 

Rotterdam. 

51 

94 

76 

19 


Amsterdam. 

24 

25 

28 

21 

‘*‘33 

Maize: 






Antwerp. 

203 

89 

3U 

114 

56 

Rotterdam. 

254 

375 

551 

no 


Amsterdam. 

60 

74 

124 

18 

‘"73 


1 ) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934- — 2) For Antvrerp the data refers to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

Atjthokthes: Nederlandscke Silo-', Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij, Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for Rd- 
ierdam, Rotterdam. 


Carry-over of wheat and oats in New Zealand. 


SPEaFICATION 

30 November 1934 | 

30 November 1933 

30 November 1932 

30 November 1931 


1,000 centals 


Wheat {in grain): 





milling... 

2.006 

2,005 

729 

859 

other than milling. 

406 

325 

86 

253 

in stack for threshing. 

5 

5 

1 

1 

Total . . . 

2,417 

2,335 

816 

U13 

Wheat flour;. 

286 

277 

270 

221 

GRAND TOTAL l) . . . 

2,829 

2,734 

1,204 

1,431 

Oats; 

in grain. 

462 

580 

337 

299 

in stack for threshing. 

22 

98 

8 

12 

Total . . , 

4S4 

678 

345 

311 


r) loduding floar in terms of grain, on the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour = r;440 centals of grain. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States* 


I<OCATION 

I,ast day of the month 

December 1934 j 

November 1934 j 

October 1934 | 

j December 1933 j 

December 1933 

I 1,000 centals 

[n consuming establishments. 

6,403 

j 

6,373 

5,614 

1 

8.072 1 

7,521 

[n public storage and at compresses • • • i 

47,535 

48,294 

46,252 

50,737 

50,917 

Total . . . 

53,938 

54.667 

51,866 

58.809 

58,438 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Ports 

January 1935 | 

December 1934 j 

November 1934 j 

1 January 1934 

January 1933 


1 1,000 centals 

Bombay r). 

2,084 

1.977 

1 

2,436 

2,633 

2,091 

Alexandria 2 ). 

2399 

2.029 

1,947 

3,303 

4,154 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
those returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned to the interior are 
included. 

Authosities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bomrso de Minei-ol-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


l/OCATioN, Description 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

January 1935 | 

December 1934 | 

November 1934 |j 

January 1934 | 

January 1933 

1,000 centals 

Great Btitain: 


1 


1 


American .. 

1,355 

1,224 

1,306 

2,617 

2,361 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

1.019 

1.028 

1,039 

251 

202 

Peruvian, etc. 

615 

566 

574 

500 

367 

East Indian, etc. 

196 

237 

280 

156 

335 

, Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1,203 

1,247 

1,181 

1,38! 

1,201 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

245 

280 

286 

220 

78 

Total . , . 

4,633 

4,582 

4,666 

5,125 

4,544 

Bremen: 






American. 

1,287 

1,346 

1,404 

2.837 

2,388 . 

Other. 

265 

277 

281 

84 

56 

Total . . . 

1,552 

1,623 

1,685 

2,921 

2.444 

Le Havre: 






American . .. 

697 

634 

580 

1,278 

1,214 

French colonies . 

36 

21 

30 

29 

8 

Other... 

105 

106 

93 

45 

33 

Total . . . 

838 

761 

703 

1,352 

1,255 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American. 

2,558 

2,425 

2,371 

5,210 

4,386 

Arg^tine, Brazilian, etc.. 

202 

147 

131 

50 

23 

E. Indian, Australian, et£. . .. 

173 

192 

208 

108 

88 

Egyptian . 

220 

173 

116 

158 

120 

W. Indian, W. African, E. African, etc. . 

211 

247 

255 

88 

28 

Total , . . 

* 3,364 

3,184 

3,081 

5.614 

4,645 


i) mchides Bremen, I,e Havre, and other Continental ports. 

AuTHOSiTiEs: Liverfml Ct^on Ass. and (for I^e Havre) BvUetin do correspondencs ie la Bmrse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. The monthly averages 
are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly) 



18 

Jan. 

1935 



28 

Dec. 

1934 

21 

Dec. 

1934 


Description 

11 

Jan. 

1935 

4 

Jan. 

1935 

Dec. 

1934 

Wheat. 


i 





Budapest: Tisza region, 78 kg. p. hi. 


1 6 . 90 ! 

16.62 

16.54 

16.27 

16.39 

(peng6 p. quintal). 

17.02 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 450 

Winnipeg:No.I llanitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

79 

79 Vs! 

79 V*' 

79 V '4 

78 Vs 

7y Vs 

ChicagorNo. 2 HardWinter (cents p.6o lb.) 

105 ‘u 

n. 107 

IO 8 V 2 

111 Vs 

1 

n. 104 V '2 

105 

107 

Minneapolis:No. i Northern (cents p.6olb) 
New-York: No. 2 Hard Wiater (cents p. 

II 0 >/, 

112VV 

Ill Vi 

no 

112 V 2 

60 lb.). 

116 V'l 

118 

116VJ 

116-/8 

114 Vs 

117 V* 

Buenos Aires (fl):BarIetta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 







(pesos paper p. quintal). 

6.35 

6.40 

6.25 

6.40 

6.45 

6.47 

ElarachuKatachi white, 2%barley i Va % 
dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 







25-4-0 

23-15-0 

23-6-0 

22-15-0 

23-0-0 

23-1-0 

Berlm: Home grown (free at Branden- 







burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) i) . 

20.30 

20.30 

20.30 

20.15 

20.15 

20.15 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 





V 9.09 


No. 2 ilanitoba. 

“) sm 

“) 9.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V *9.17 

Barusso 2 )..... .. 

6.06 

6.15 

6.14 

6.15 

6.23 

6.23 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 







Home-grown. 


60.00 

60.00 

60.50 

62.00 

61.25 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 


75.75 

75.50 

75.00 

76.00 

“) 75.60 

Barusso (in bond). 


49.50 

50.00 

50.50 

52.00 

51.60 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; frs. p. quintal) 3): 





113.00 


76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1934. 

78.00 

78.00 

76.00 

80.00 

104.75 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1933. 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

I<ondon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 4), 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/9 

21/8 V* 

Liverpool and Loudon (c.i.f., parcels, ship- ; 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 







German (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/0 V* 

French (on sample). 

18/4 V* 

18/7 V* 

18/9 

18/7 V 2 

IS/lOVs 

South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

31/1 Vi 

31/7 Va 

31/3 

31/3 

31/2 Vi 

31/7 

No, I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

30/9 

30/1IV* 

30/9 

30/8 V'* 

30/7 VV 

31/2 

No. ,3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

27/6 

27/8 V* 

27/6 V* 

27/5 V* 

27/4 V= 

27/10 V* 

White Pacific.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Rosafe (afloat) 5). 

20/6 

21/2 V* 

20 ^ 10 V 2 

20/6 

20 / 1 V 2 

20/10 V* 

Australian. 

23/3 

23/6 

23/- 

'V23/1V3 

“)23/3 


Milan (6): Home-grown, soft, « Buono mer¬ 
cantile » (lire p. quint.): 






76-7S kg. p. hi., uncontrolled .... 

94.50 

94.50 

92.50 

91.50 

91.00 

91.30 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1933, from com¬ 







mon stores 6) . 

— 

— 

— 

93.70 

93.70 

93 , 70 ’ 

Genoa; Sicilian Durum (c,i.f.;lire p.quint.) 

111.00 

111.25 

110.75 

110.00 

110.00 

109 , 95 ; 

Genoa (ci.f.; U. S. $ p. quintal): 






No. a Manitoba (Pacific). 

3,07 

3.13 

3.13 

3.52 

3.1^ 

3.32 

No. s Canadian Durum. 

4.04 

“) 4.10 

“) 4.10 

“) 4.09 

«) 4.06 

4.17 

Plata, 80 kg. p. hi. 7). 

Rye. 

101/6 

99/- 

99/- 

' 

101 /- 

99/- 

100 /- 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 







burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) i) . . 

16,30 

1 16.30 

16.30 

t 16.15 

16.15 

16.15 

Hamburg (cJ.f,; Rm. p. quintal): Plata 8). 

5.81 

5.89 

5.89 

' 6.07 

' 6.14 

6.12 

' Budapest: Home-grown (pengd p. quintal) 

13.15 

‘ 12.65 

12.40 

f 12.40 

1 12.15 

12.25 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

' 14.75 

1 14.75 

14.62 

Winnipeg: No. a (cents p. 56 lb.) , . . 

53 V, 

, 56 Vi 

58Vi 

77 

1 59 V, 

i 57V, 
. 77 Vs 

59 Vs 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . , 

72 V* 

i 77 Vi 

i 78 V, 

79 V* 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fi. p. quint.). 

7.45 

' 7.50 

|M) 743 

• 7.45 

. 7.45 

7.45 


Jan. 

1934 


Jan. 

1933 


Commercial 

Season 


1933-34 U932-33 


7.70] 

n. q. , 

60^/4 
88 V, 
87 V' 

98 V 

5.75 

2I-I3-9 

18.60 

7.84 

5.84 

58.35 

60.25 

51.25 

124.501 

19/6 


17/2 Va! 
n. q. 
17/5 V* 
26/4 
26/- 
24/0 V* 
21/1 

«)!8/9V* 

22 /- 


*88.65 


14.151 

n. q. 

44 V< 
48 V' 
48 V, 

56 V, 

5.60| 

30-5-0 

18.'-2 

8.34 

7.23 

77.25 

70.10 

62.00 

109.101 

22/9 


21/11 Vs 

n. q. 
n. q. 

25/4 V. 
25/2 
24/2 V, 

n. q. 
22/2 
“)24/7 


111.75 


• 108,35; 

2.96! 

3.IOI 

90(4 


15.30, 
4.30 
4.01 
14.50| 
45 Vs 
61 VJ 

7.08| 


’5- , 

5.89ll 

6 . 

15.< 

29 V, 

3.92 


9.70 
' 375 
67 V« 
89 V*! 
89 V. 

98 V, 

5.85 

22-2-4 

18.65 

7.94 

6.22 

63.00 

67.65 
53.00 

125.65 
20/10 


17/3 

n. q. 

19/5 Vi 

26/9 

26/7 

24/5 V, 

20/5 

19/5 Vai 

23/4 


84.101 


107.85! 

2.93 

3.11 

92/10 


15.34 
4.76 
5.24 
14.32 
47 Vs 
63 
6.30 


13.73 
535 
54 V* 
59V* 
60 V. 

68 Vs 

6.09. 

28-4-2 

19.60 

8.83 

7.76 

79.70 

74.35 

66.20 

107.35 
24/8Vs 


' 23/£ 

n. q. 

' 26/3 
26/8Vs 
26/4 
25/2V. 

n. q. 

23/2 

25/7 


101.80 


' 120.30 

2.23 
2.59 
* 1.83 


15.52 
*5.98 
6.77 
18.06 
37 Vs 
41V* 
3.92 


* Indicates that the product during part of thie period under review was not quoted. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. = 
mminai, — a) Thursday prices. —> 6) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) 2 Oct. i 933'I5 Aug. 1934 for wheat and i Oct. i933"i5 July 1934for rye; minimum prices; subsequently: fixed producers 
pnoes for the -price region of Berlin town. See also BtUl. of Agric. Economics a-nd Sociology^ Aug. 1934, p. 342. — 2) Aug.-Dec. 
X932: 80,kg. p. hi.; year 1933: 79 kg.; subsequently: 80 kg. — 3) 16 July 1933-25 December 1934: minimum prices on the farm 
mcmased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. From r August 1934 a considerable percentage of old crop wheat 
. has to be used in the flour for bread makin g. — 4) From Aug. 1933: prices on the farm, — 5) August-Dec. 1932: 64 lb. p. 

bushel; Jaa-Oct. 1933*' ^3 % Ih.; Nov.-Dee. 1933; 63 lb.; suteequ^tly: 64 lb. — 6) In connection with the law concerning 
,, for bieadmaking, mfflers ate obliged to buy a considerable percentage of this wheat at a fixed price from the organisa- 

the stocking of wheat. — 7) From Feb. 1934:' prices in sh, tooo kg. — 8) Aug.-Oct, 2932: 74-75 kg. p. hi.; subse- 
72-73 kg, — 9) N“ t Mantibola. — 10) 14 Dec.: 76.50;,'7 Dec.: 75.00. — u) New crop. — 12) Afloat. — 13) N. i Cana- 
— 14) Price on 3‘x December. . , ' 
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Description 

IS 

Jan. 

1935 

II 

Jarf. 

^935 

4 

Jan. 

1935 

2a 

Dec- 

1934 

21 

Dec. 

1934 

Dec. 

1934 

Jan. 

1934 

i 

Jan. 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 








! 


1933-34 

1932-33 

Barley. 











Warsaw: 3 >Ialting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal). 

22.25 

22.25 

i 

21.25 

20.75 

20.75 

20.69 

15.25 

16,37 

* 15.87 

* 17.11 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n, q. 

n 297 

') 264 

250 

265 

256 

') 150 

n. q. 

♦154 

*186 

Prague:Malting,aV. qual. (crs.p. quintal)i) 

132.50 

132.50 

132.50 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

83.75 

79.00 

♦ 94.20 

* 83.30 

Winnipeg: No. 4 ‘Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

45 V* 

48 Vs 

48 V* 

50 Vs 

49 Vs 

51V* 

36 Vs 

25 Vs 

36 Vs 

29 V* 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

n. 82 

n. 91 

n. 89 

n. 87 

n. 87 

n. 86 

60 Vs 

27 

54 

33 Vs 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 

79 

82 

81 

82 

80 

82 

48 

21 Vs 

45 Vs 

27Vs 

Berlin: Home-growui fodder (free at Bran- 











denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 2) 3). 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

16.05 

16.05 

16.05 

16.07 

16.10 

• 16.17 

* 16.58 

.Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 


66.00 

67.00 

67.00 

67.50 

67.35 

47.75 

53.10 

49.35 

55.50 

Dondon: English malting, best quality 






39/4 Vs 


1 

♦ 39/5 V* 


(sh. p. 448 lb.) 4). 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

40/- 

40/- 

35/6 

• 35/- 

Liverpool and Dondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship. 











ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 







12/10'/! 




Danubian 3 %. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*13/9Vs 

♦ 16/7 

Russian (Azow-Black Sea) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n- q. 

* 13/3 V* 

♦16/5 Vs 

♦13/7V* 

♦ 16/5 

No. 3 Canadian Western . 

23/11 V* 

24/9 

24/- 

23/10 Vs 

23/lOVs 

24/1 VV 

• 17/7 


17/9V* 

18/3 

CaHfomian malting (sh. p, 448 lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.22/llF/a 

22/4 V'J 

22/7V* 

22/8 

* 15/9V'a 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi) . 

19/- 

18/7 Vs 

18/3 

VI8/7 Vs 

*) 19/- 

Vl9/4Vs 

12/8 Vs 

16/- 

l4/2Vs 

Persian. 

») 19/3 

20/- 

20/3 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 V* 

12/11 

17/7 

♦14/OV* 

* 16/4 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

5.60 

5.60 

“) 5.60 

5.62 

5.62 

5.63 

4.06 

4.60 

4.44 

4.40 

Oats. 











Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V 148 

n. q. 

• 148 

*195 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

‘‘5,, 

44 

43 V* 

44»/. 

44 


33 Vs 

22 V* 

33 Vs 

26 Vs 

58 V. 

59 

59 

58 

55 Vs 

57 

38 Vs 

17 V* 

37 V* 

21 Vs 

Buenos Aires fi): Current quality (pesos 






5.10 

3.36 




paper p. quintal) . 

5.10 

5.05 

4.90 

5.05 

5.00 

4.00 

3.65 

4.43 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 






16.25 

14.17 

11.34 

14.92 


burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 2 }. . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 

16.40 

16.40 

16.40 

16.25 

16.25 

13.05 











livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

45.00 

44.75 

44.50 

45.00 

45.15 

46.10 

46.20 

80.00 

48.00 

76.30 

Dondon: Home grown whit€(sh.p. 3361 b.) 4 ) 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

* 18/10 

18/- 

18/1 Vs 

18/6 

Liverpool and Dondon (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 









♦ 10/5 Vs 

* 14/3 

Danubian 5). 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Canadian, No 2 Western 6).• 

*) 21/- 

21/3 

20/10 V 2 

1 20/9 

20/9 

20/11 V* 
V12/8 

* 16/8 Vs 

16/7 

* 17/4 

♦ 16/9 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

V 12/3 

V 12 / 7 ^/s 

V 9/2 V* 

12/1 "/. 

10/2 

12/9 

Chilian Tawny. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 10/7 Vs 

n. q. 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 






57.50 

• 52.00 




Home grown. 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

67.50 

50.70 

62.80 

Foreign. 

56.00 

56.00 

56.00 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

* 51.85 

58.75 

50.05 

57.10 

Maize. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

186 

230 

199 

V 171 

n. q. 

♦ 214 

♦ 160 

Chicago: No. 2 Slixed (cents p. 5b lb.) . . 

n. 90 

n. 93 

n. 94 V 2 

n. 93 Vs 

n. 88 V! 

n. 93 

50 

24 

58 

37 Vs 

Buenos Aires (i): Yellow Plata (pesos 
paper p. quintal).. 

5.85 

6.15 

6.10 

6.00 

6.25 

632 

4.47 

4.39 

530 

4.00 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 








51.50 


* 49.05 

Bessarabian. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Yellow Plata. 


55.00 

53.50 

53.00 

55.00 

54.75 

47.60 

52,75 

51.25 

4930 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino ”) 


57.00 

57.00 

58.00 

59.50 

59.50 

53.25 

68.85 

56.50 

64.90 

Ifiverpool and I,ondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 











ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.); 
Danubian. 

n. 20/9 

21/7 V, 

, 21/1V: 

2 21/- 

21/- 

21/3 

* 16/7 V 

! 18/7V! 

I ♦18/1IV 

» 16/1IV* 

Yellow Russian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 16/8 

White Russian.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

nu q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/9 V- 

. * 18/- 

♦ 18/4V. 

«♦ 17/6 

Yellow Plata. 

20/1 V 

2I/4V: 

2 21/7 V 

, 20/6 

20/9 

21/1 V* 

16/7 Vi 

2 18/10 

18/7V 

* 16/10 

No. 3 White flat African. 

*») 22/6 

*)23/4V; 

58.00 

2 23/- 

24/- 

n. q. 

♦23/4Vs 

54.25 

n. q. 

18/4‘J/i 

♦22/4V 

*• 17/11 

Milan (c): t Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

58.00 

57.00 

55.00 

54.00 

* 50.00 

57.75 

I 53,50 

51.65 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — a. q. = not quoted,, — n. — itominat.^ 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. —> c) Saturday prices. 

i) From August 1934: monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Fmgue. See also BuU., of Agric. Eton, and Soc.t 
1934, p. 51:? — z) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley and from 1 August 1934 oats: fised producers’ prices for 
the price region of Berlin town. See also Bull, of Agric. Econ. and Soc., Aug. 1934, p. 342 - 3 ) July-Au^t 1933: two 

rowed winter barley, Sept 1933-June 1934: spring barley, average quality. — 4) From Aug* 1933: prices on the jfaiiru ->-=• 
5) Aug. 1933-July 1933: 39-46 lb. p. bush; subsequently: 35 - 3 d lb., 5 % dirt. — 6) Aug. 193s - 3 Iay 1934 ^ Pacific; sub¬ 
sequently: Atlantic. — 7) Price in Costanza. — 8) New crop; shipping Jan.-Feb. — 9) Shipping February. — lo) Price on 
31 December. 
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Description 

18 

Jan. 

3935 

II 

Jan. 

1935 

4 

Jan. 

Z935 

28 

Dec. 

1934 

21 

Dec. 

1934 

Average 

Dec. 

1934 

Jan. 

1934 

Jan. 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 










1934 

1933 

Rice (milled) 











Valencia {a)t No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 











quinta!). 

55.50 

55.50 

55.00 

54.50 

54.50 

54.75 

45.25 

46.75 

46.95 

43.10 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 











Vialone, oiled. 

148.50 

148.50 

148.50 

148.50 

ISl.OC 

151.10 

*200.00 

184.60 

177.10 

198.20 

Maratelli, oiled. 

127.00 

127.00 

127.00 

127.00 

127.5C 

127.40 

*150.00 

138.60 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white. 

102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

IOI. 5 O 1 

101.60 

* 106.00 

101.25 

102.80 

95.50 

Rangoon: N 0.2 Burma (rupees p. 750 c lb.) 

215 

210 

202 

205 

202 V. 

210 

176 V* 

206 

201 Vs 

194V4 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 











No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 




3.39 

3.39 

V 3,45 

3.13 

4.31 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 




3.26 

3.26 

V 3.30 

2.97 

4.15 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles [a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 











p. quintal). 

45.00 

41.00 

43.00 

46.50 

44.00 

45.35 

45.25 

58.25 

45.95 

53.10 

London {a) (c. i- f.; shillings p. cwt.); 











No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

12/3 

12/- 

12/1 Va 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*13/- 

11/3V4 

13/8 Vi 

*10/9 

12/5 

No, 6 Italian good, oiled. 

13/9 

13/6 

13/6 

n. q. 

12/9 

*12/9 

12/3 

14/- 

11 /iov.i 

n/2V4 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

17'3 

17 ;- 

17/- 

n. q. 

16/10^/2 

*16/10V2 

17/3 

14/8V, 

17/3Va 

I 6 / 9 V 4 

No. 2 Rangoon or Basseiu (Burma) . 

6/nV4 

6/9 •/. 

6/6’/i 

n. q. 

6/6 V 4 

•) *6/7'/. 

5/11 V 4 

7/1 V'a 

6/7V4 

6/6 V« 

No- 1 Saigon.. 

0 6/4 Va 

6/3 

*) 6/7 Va 

n. q. 

‘) 6/6 

V *6/8 

5/8 V 4 

*) 7/4 V. 

6/3 V 4 

6/9*/. 

Siam Super, white. 

7/6 

7/4 V» 

7/6 

n. q. 

“) 7/6 

’) *7/6 Va 

6/11V 4 

7 /IOV 2 

7/5 

8/1 Va 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 











quality, yen p. ko^). 

29.30 

29.00 

28.70 

28.80 

28.70 

29.07 

* 22.73 

23.55 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires ( 0 ): Current quality (pesos 











paper p. quintal)......... 

11.90 

12.00 

11.65 

11.55 

11.70 

11.80 

11.57 

9.21 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 


101.00 

100.00 

103,00 

103.00 

102.75 

106.00 

103.35 

107.60 

111.70 

London (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton): 











Plata (delivery Hull). 

9-12-6 

9-10-0 

5) 9- 7-6 

9- 6-3 

9- 7-6 

9-10-0 

V 9- 7-2 

8-16-7 

10- 0-8 

9-11-11 

Bombay bold. 

12-15-0 

12- 7-6 

12- 2-6 

11-16-3 

11-16-3 

11-18-! 

11- 4-1 

11-10-7 

1H7-0 

11- 5- 4 

Duluth; No, i Northern (quotations of 











terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

«) 187 

«) 187 

®) 187 

ISSVs 

187 

I 88 V 1 

^ 185 

') IHV.. 

186 V« 

156 V 4 

Cottonseed. 









1933-34 

1932-33 

Alexandria:SakeIlaridi3 (piastres p. ardeb) 

73.4 

n. 69.6 

64.0 

60.9 

58.2 

59.8 

37.4 

74,2 

38.6 

60.7 

London:Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Huh; 







1 




£ p. long ton). 

7-11-3 

7- 0-0 

6-11-3 

6- 3-9 

5-18-9 

6-0-7 

4- 4-8 

7-10-4 

4-6-10 

6-3-9 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

12.61 

12.72 

12.89 

12.88 

1 12.77 

12.79 

10.86 

6.14 

10,90 

7.27 

New York: >Iiddling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

12.60 

1 12.70 

* 12.85 

12.85 

' 12.75 

12.77 

11.15 

6.25 

11.07 

7.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 











market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 

’) 249 

244 

■) 243 

’) 242 

’I 232 

V 231 Va 

’) 197 Va 

’)'200 

197 

201 “/« 

Alexandria (talaris p. kautar): 











Sakellaridis, f. g, f. 

16.45 

* 16.10 

1 16,05 

16.00 15.95 

16.05 

15.15 

13.52 

14.44 

14.15 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

14.02 

: 14.07 

' 14.02 

14,02: 13.72 

13.74 

11.64 

12.13 

11.63 

12.46 

Bremen: 3Haddlbg (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

14.59 

' 14.80 

1 14.77 

14.62i 14.65 

14.63 

12.50 

i 7.29 

12.56 

8.54 

* M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p, lb.) , , 

n. 6.5C 

In, 6.10 

'n. 6.10 

n. 6.20 n. 5.90 

n. 5.97 

n. 4.77 

n. 4.56 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.81 

Le EEavre: ^Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

260.0C 

1 261.00 

1 260.00 

260.001 263.00 

260.00 

230,00 

1 223.50 

229.85 

237.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 











Middling, fair ........... 

n. 8 . 2 c 

In. 8.23 

i n. 8.28 

n. 8.25n. 8.2C 

n. 8.16 

n. 6.96 

1 n. 6.41 

n. 7.11 

n. 6.76 

Middling. 

7.15 

i 7.18 

1 7.23 

7 . 20 I 7.15 

; 7.11 

5.9! 

5.26 

6.021 5.61 

S&o Paulo, g. f. 

7.25 

1 7.23 

1 7.18 

7.17i 7.12 

7.08 

1 6 . 1 c 

In. 5.51 

6 . 13 ; n. 5.87 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

5.8* 

\ 5.91 

5.88 

5.84 5.7 

5.69 

In. 4.46 

»n. 4.83 


Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

9.0s 

1 9.01 

8.98 

8.94| 9 . 0 c 

1 

9.01 

8.43 

1 7.4C 

1 8.07 

1 7.77 


* Indicates ttiat the prodnct, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. —- 6} Saturday prices.. 


not quoted. — n. 


^ — 2 ) t 4 Dec.: 3 - 31 ; 7 Dec.: 3.38. — 5) ISTew cropj shipping Jan.^Febr. — 4) New crop; 

.^Shaj^g Febr.-HTarch, — 5 ) New crop. 6 ) May future. — 7) April-May future. 
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Descriptiob 


Bacon. 

I^ndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, jN® i, lean sizable. 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

Irish, I, sizable.. . 

Dithuanian, N® i, sizable. 

Dutch, N® 1 , sizable. 

Polish, N° I, sizable. 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

Canadian, N° i, sizable. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (6): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 
Deeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (6): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 
Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) i). . . 
Hamburg (fi): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 
with qual. mark ^Rm. p. 50 kg.) 2) 
Kempten (c): AUgau butter (Rm. p. 50 

kg.) 2) 3). 

London {d): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

Dutch creamery, imsalted.. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted. 

Australia, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmig^o-Reggiano, ist qiiality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 4 ) . 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 

production 1933 4 ). 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 
Alkmaar : Edam 40 -j- (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s che€semark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) . . 
Gouda: Gouda 45 +(wholemilkcheese,with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 

(florins p. 50 kg.). 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. % kg.): 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat. . 
Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 

milk cheese, ist quality. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.); 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
English Cheshire, officially graded 5) . 

It alian Gorgonzola (if). 

Dutch Edam, 40 -|- . 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white 


18 

Jan. 

1935 

II 

Jan. 

1933 

4 

Jan. 

1933 

28 

Dec. 

1934 

21 

Dec. 

1934 

Average 

Dec. 

1934 

Jan. 

1934 

Jan. 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 

1934 

1933 

92/- 

90/- 

88 /- 

90/- 

89/- 

89/3 

92/4 


91/2 


88 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

87/9 

55/3 

,87/11 

74/5 

91/- 

87/6 

87/6 

87/6 

87/6 

87/- 

90/3 

63/- 

90/5 

83/4 

81/- 

78/- 

78/- 

81/- 

81/- 

81/- 

81/- 

43/1 

82/- 

65/5 

87/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

83/- 

45/9 

84/- 

67/6 

79/- 

76/- 

74/6 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

79/- 

42/6 

80/11 

63/10 

86 /- 

83/- 

79/6 

80/- 

83/- 

82/9 

85/- 

49/6 

84/4 

70/- 

75/- 

72/- 

71/6 

77/- 

76/6 

75/10 

81/- 

46/- 

80/3 

64/6 

204.00 

200.00 

210.00 

210.00 

210.00 

214.50 

139.75 

159.25 

160,75 

171.00 

60 

60 

60 

57 

55 

54^4 

49 Vi 

72 

44®/« 

60 

153 

153 

153 

155 

153 

155Va 

152 

164V4 

147 Vs 

159 

130.00 

130.00 

130,00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

129.59 

97.16 

129.04 

112.72 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

87.00 

120.87 

106.25 

119/- 

114/4 

109/8 

109/8 

109/8 

109/8 

109/8 

154/- 

109/6 

140/10 

118/- 

116/- 

120 /- 

121/6 

122 /- 

123/1 

89/4 

no/- 

98/8 

103/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

*90/- 

*67/11 

*84/4 

n. q. ! 

103/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

*77/- 

, *92/4 

*69/3 

*82/9 

113/- 

113/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

' 105/- 

*99/8 

94/- 

1 117/6 

80/4 

103/4 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

') 71/- 

72/6 

70/6 

70/9 

64/9 

81/- 

*68/3 

* 77/10 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

60/9 

n. q. 

* 66 /- 

*73/5 

80/- 

81/6 

75/6 

74/6 

69/6 

70/7 

63/6 i 

79/6 

70/2 

80/- 

80/6 

83/- 

76/6 

73/- 

70/6 

1 

71/9 

66 /- 

81/1 

72/7 

81/1 

695.00 

705.00 

725.00 

725.00 

725.00 

727.00 

1,015.00 

I 

1.253.00 

989.00 

1.234.00 

595.00 

595.00 

605.00 

605.00 

615.00 

612.00 

i 845.00 

1 , 012.00 

806.00 

1,015.00 

410.00 

415.00 

415.00 

415.00 

415.00 

415.00 

401.00 

589.00’ 

412.60 

473.70 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

674.00; 712.00 

1 

1,250.00 

658.65 

1,029.00 

18.00 

18.00 

17.50 

18.00 

18.00 

18.75 

22.00 

25.37| 

20.98 

22.40 

20 . 00 ' 

20.00 

19.50 

19.50 

20.00 

20.75 

26.06 

29.62 

22.52 

26.59 

26 ' 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 V 3 

18 

23 V* 

I 20 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 

71 

74Vj 

71V, 

' 72 V» 

86 /- 

86 /« 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

92/- 

101/3 

*83/5 

86/3 

92/2 

87/6 

86/4 

86/4 

93/6 

91/- 

120/2 

II0/3 

83/4 

94/4 

80/6 

81/8 

81/8 

81/6 

84/- 

82/6 

81/11 

103/1 

82/9 

85/3 

44/6 

44/- 

45/- 

45/- 

44/6 

46/7 

70/7 

65/2 

54/5 

59/8 

58/- 

59/- 

56/6 

55/6 

55/6 

55/4 

49/- 

64/3 

54/- 

59/8 

45/9 

48/6 

47/- 

46/6 

43/9 

44/8 

44/9 

47/4 

46/3 

46/10 


* Indicates that -the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. = not quoted. — n, «= nominal — 
a) Average prices of Thursday and»Friday morning. — h) Thursday prices. ■— c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

1} From April 1934: minimum prices; see note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. -- 2) The method of quota¬ 
tion was changed in June 1933; see note on page 425 of the Crop Report of June 1933. — 3) Prices of cheese made in 1932 
are compared, for the preceding yais, with those of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of 'igss-cheese with 
those of cheese made in 1932 and 1931. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 4) From May 1934. 
onwards: National Mark, selected. — 5 ) Argentine fine. 
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r6 



1 

18 



28 



Average 





XI 

4 

21 






Description 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 








1935 


1934 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 



1935 

1935 

1934 







1934 

1934 

1933 

season 




1 







1934 

1933 

Eggs (fresh). 


i 

1 

i 









Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 1 

1 

1 










(frs. p. 100) i). 


43 . 00 ; 

48.00 

46.00 

45.00 

43.00 

45.75 

50.75 

55.50 

42.80 

48.40 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 1 










quintal). 

.... ! 

100.00 

110.00 

110.00 

126.00 

126.00 

146.80 

115.00 

111.00 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 37/58 gr. | 









each, white (fl. p. too) 2): 





4 m 







Fixed price for export in Germany. . 


4.90 


4.9C 

«) 5.00 

4.70 

4.12 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations . 

.... 


3.00 

3.20 

3.50 

4.50 

*) 4.37 

4.70 

4.12 

3.34 

3.48 

Warsaw (6); Polish, average weight 50 gr. 









each, different colours (zloty p. 1440, 











including box). 



‘ t - 


140.00 

m.OQ 

») 140.00 

188.75 

179.40 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c): German, National mark“Gi*S” 










big, newly laid (Pm. p. 100) .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00'j 

12.00 

12.62 

10.06 

10.37 

10.41 

Dondon, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 










hundred) : 












English, National mark, specials , . . 

mu 

15/7^/2 

17/6 

n. q. 

\ 91 WU 

*20/9V* 

16/9 

16/7V. 

15/5 

13/10*/* 

Belgian, 15 lb. p. 120 . . 


n. q. 

n, q. 

13/- 

n.q. 

n. q. 

12/9 

* 14/6 

*12/- 

*12/2 

•I I/O*/. 

*11/1 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120. . . . 


13/6 

14/- 

n. q. 

16/9 

•16/llVs 

14/3 

15/lV' 

\simi 

12/5V4 

12/9V* 

North Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 


“) 15/1 Vs 

14/6 

15/6 

n.q. 

19/- 

• 19W, 

15/9V2 

* I 3 / 6 V 2 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

n. q. 

13/9 

15/6 

n. q. 

”) 7/6 

* 16/3 

n. 16/- 

* 16/3V4 

13/5 

* 14/OVi. 

Polish, 31/54 grams each 3) 


14/- 

n. q. 

8/3Vi 

n. q. 

8/9 

*8/8V4 

8/2 

• 10/OVj 

6/10'/4 

* 7 / 4 V 4 

Chinese, riolet. 


8/4Va 

10/4V* 

8/4V* 

8/7V* 

n. q. 

8/9 

*8/9 

8/6Va 

10/6^ 4 

* 8/3V4 

*9/10 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . . 


9/10V2 

IO/ 7 V 2 

n. q. 

12/lV* 

* 12/1 

11/6 

!2/0Vj 

* n/5Vi 

* 12/4V4 

Maritime freights 4). 











Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 









1935-34 

1932*33 

Danube to AatwerpiHamburg.\ 

(shill, per 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. 13/6 

n. 13/6 

n. 13/6 

n. 13/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/1 

* 13/9 

Black Sea to .^ntwerp/Hamb.J 

long ton) 

I0/4Vs 

10/4^/, 

10/4Vs 

10/3 

10/3 

lO/OVi 

10/9 

11/- 

10/3 

10/- 

St, John to Diverpool 5) . . 
Port Churchill to United King- 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 

1/6 

*1/11 

* 1/7 

dom. 

Montreal to United Kingdom 

(shill, per 
'4801b.) 

n. q. 
n. q- 

n. q. 
n, q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 2/9 

* 1/4 V* 

♦ 3/- 

* l/8Va 

Gulf to United Kingdom 3), . 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/- 

2/6 Vi 

li¬ 

New York to Diverpools) . . 

1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

ve 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. 


n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

tt. q. 

n, q. 

“) * 0.06 

* 1/9 

**) * 0.06 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 3) (U.S.A. $ per 

18/- 

18/6 

18/6 

19/- 

19/- 

19/- 

20/1 

23/6 

20/1 

20/10 

2000 hvres). 


») 2.75 

«) 2.75 

2.75 

“) 2.75 

“) 2.75 

'V 2.75 

2.92 

2.25 

— 

1 1.98 

Da Plata Down River 6)/Ne- 
cochea/Bahia Blanca to U. 

. K./Contment. 

Da Plata Up River 7) to U. 

(shill, per 
long ton) 

14/6 

‘ 15/6 

15/6 

15/6 

15/- 

I4/U 

15/- 

16/1 

14/1 

14/- 

K./Continent. 

Western Australia to U, K./ 

' 16/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

16/9 

\m. 

16/10^/, 

17/6 

15/9 

15/10 

Continent. 


24/9 

25/- 

25/- 

25/6 

25/6 

25/4Vs 

25/- 

27/4V: 

23/I0»/4 

24/6V, 

Shioments of Rice. 









1934 

1933 

Saigon to Europe. 

Burma to U. K./Continent , . 

(shill, per 
Uong ton) 

n. 24/6 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

25/- 

n. q. 

25/- 

xu q. 

25/- 

n. q. 

24/11 

n. q. 

27/3 
n. q. 

24 / 2^4 

*23/3 

23 / 5 */. 

• 23 / 1 *;. 


— n. q. = not quoted.. — 
prices for weeks iDeginning oe 


* Indicates tliat the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted, 
a. = mmimi. — a) Average prices for weeks beginaing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average 
preceding Mondays. ~ c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices of preceding Mondav. 

X) Jan.-Jane 1532: prices at Hasselt auction. ~ 2) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) From Nov. 1933, 
53/ 5a grams ^ch. — 4} Pates for entire cargoes; see note on p, 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 5) Pates'for parcels by 
liners. — 6) Down Piver includes the ports of Buenos Aires and Da Plata. — 7) “ Up Piver ” includes the ports on the Pa* 
r^a Piver as fw as San Xorenzo, Cargoes from ports beyond San I^renzo jcolastine, Santa-Pd and Parana) are subject to an 
extra mte of height. — 8) See nqte on page 84. — $) Weeks from 3 to is Dec.: 140.00. — 10) Eggs of 17 Ib. p, 120. — ir) For 
.eggs of 17 /t p* i2b. *— 12) Freight in U. S. A. $ per 100 lb. -- 13) Canarfiati 5. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




Average 

Gbocps 

Descripiion 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Julv- 

Sept. 

1934 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1933 

Oct- 

Dec. 

1932 

Agricultural 
year 2) 



1934 

1934 1 

1934 

1933-34 

1932-33 


GERMANY (Prices in Eeichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


fWTieat (Berlin) 3) . 


tR 3 ’e (Berlin) 3) . 

16.15 

fBarlev, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) 4). 

16.05 

fOats (Berlin) 3). 

.16,25 

§Red potatoes (Berlin). 

4.80 

fBeef, live weight (Berlin). 

79.20 

Veal, live weight (Berlin). 

66.00 

fPork, (220-265 lb.), live weight (Berlin) .... 

: 96.80 

IVlilk, fresh (Berlin). 

1 14.50 

t Butter (Hamburg). 

260.00 

fCheese, Emmenthal variety (Kempten) .... 

146.00 

fPresh eggs (Berlin) (per 100). 

12.00 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5). 

0.220 

§Superphosphate of lime 18 % (Hildesheim) 5 ) . 

0.301 

fPotash salts 38-42 % (mise stations) 5) . . . . 

«) 6.64 

Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.670 

Nitrate of lime 5 ).. 

0.930 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

11.97 

Binseed cake (Hamburg) , . ‘. 

15.30 

Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

15.30 

Grotmdnut cake (Hamburg). 

14.50 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

13.00 


16.00 

15.80 

15.70 

14.83 

15.51 

15.26 

15.77 

15.90 

15.70 

15.43 

16.42 

16.53 

16.17 

16.57 

16.10 

15.90 

16.24 

14.30 

12.89 

14.62 

13.25 

4.80 

4.80 

* 5.63 

2.71 

2.62 

* 3.04 

*2.67 

75.20 

73.00 

70.07 

63.07 

60.40 

64.67 

64.42 

68.80 

72.80 

65.07 

71.47 

72.80 

68.55 

71.36 

101.40 

101.80 

92.80 

96.27 

81.93 

85,03 

77.40 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

13.85 

13.85 

14.12 

13.84 

261.00 

262.00 

259.50 

258.54 

235.26 

253.38 

212.92 

146.00 

144.50 

142.00 

142.00 

255.83 

142.25 

153.00 

12.00 

11.06 

9.68 

13.12 

12.72 

10.78 

9.95 

0.212 

0.265 

0.265 

0.251 

0.225'; 

0.254 

0.240 

0.301 

0.314 

0.314 

0.318 

0 . 310 : 

0.316 

0.308 

) 6.65 

®) 6.72 

0.168 

0.169 

0.170' 

0.167 

0.168 

0.660 

0.650 

0.630 

0.660 

0.700 

0.676 

0.726 

0.930 

0.930 

0.920 

0.930 

0.930 

0.952 

0.952 

11.90 

11.80 

12.17 

11.38 

8.19 

11.06 

8.74 

15.30 

15.30 

n 16.62 

17.26 

10.12 

16.67 

10.68 

15.30 

15.30 

®) 16.81 

17.30. 

10.20 

16.58 

10.91 

14.50 

14.50 

•) 16.13 

16.06 

10.87 

15.89 

11.14 

13.00 

13.00 

'«) 14.82 

14.34 

10.09 

14.49 

10.03 , 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 1 

Wheat (Copenhagen). 

11.58 

11.84 

12.02 

13.08 

10.58 ! 

10.61 

*11.96 

*11.65 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

14.00 

13.75 

13.95 

14.39 

11.35 

11.33 

*12.13 

*11.89 


Oats (Copenhagen). 

13.25 

13.25 

13.50 

13,68 

11.90 

10,53 

12.12 

11 JO 

A II 

fPork, live weight. 

156.00 

158.00 

160.00 

162.93 

128.55 

81.00 

141.00 

96.89 


fButter (Copenhagen). 

214,50 

209.20 ! 

189.00 

165.37 

192.30 

183.53 

161.05 

168.20 


tE:ggs.i 

146.80 

192.50 : 

150.00 

102.33 

159.00 

154.50 

J01.05 

105.47 

B I 

Superphosphate 18 % ............ 

6.25 

6.15 

6.07 

6.12 

6.12 

5.62 

6J8 

5.94 


Potash salts 40 %.. . 

11.75 

1135 

n.35 

11.93 

13.48 

13.44 

13.67 i 

13.51 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

15.35 

15.15 

14.99 

15.40 

14.95 

13.63 

15.29 

13.85 


Nitrate of lime.. . 

15.30 

15.10 

14.94 

15.30 

14,80 i 

13.65 

15.13 

13.92 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland) ‘. 

12.20 

11.27 

11.66 

12.67 

9.25 

9.12 

9.50 

9.68 


IVIaize, Plate (Jutland). 

12.40 

11.65 

11.77 

13.03 

11.00 1 

9.45 

n.72 

9.75 


Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen) ...... 

11.34 

11.05 i 

11.19 

10.76 

10.20 

9.02 

* 10.03 

n. 9.20 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) .. 

15,57 

15.12 

14.80 

13.73 

13.43 

13.12 

13,07 

13.09 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

15.50 

15.17 

14.48 

13.61 

13.57 

13.14 

12.55 

13.21 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen).. 

15.25 

14.80 

14.88 

14.03 

14.03 

15.01 

13.63 

15.02 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . ■ 

i 

14.20 

j 

13.97 

14.36 

13.83 j 

13J8 

14.91 

! 

12.97 

i 

14.53 


*» t> §: See notes on page So. 

I) quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by 
the farmer as wdl as of fertilizers (B I) and of concmtrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the fanner. In the 
case where the market is not indicated, the price is the average.one for the country. The prices paid to fanners for sugar beet 
are generaEy fixed once a year and therefore are not inserted in these tables. — 2) July to June, — 3) See note i) on p., ‘jz and 
p. ?3 of this Qfop Report. ■— 4) See note 3) on page J's of this Crop Repott. — 5) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in a 
metric quintal, — €) Price par 100 kg, of potash manure salt 40 %, free at buyer’s station. — p) Rectified price Sept.: iSifo, 
— 8} Rectified price Sept,: 15,3:0 — 9) Rectified price Sept.: I4»30. •— ro) Rectified price Sept.; 12,80 
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Ae^RAOE 

JKOTJPS 

Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Jnly- 

Sept. 

1934 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1933 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1933 

Agricultural 

j-ear 



1934 

1934 

1934 

1933-34 

1932-33 


ITALY {continued) 


A II itBeef, live weight (Milan) i).I 

242.00 ■ 

260.00 

263.00 1 

248.65 

233.65 

255.65 i 

229.50 1 

240.75 

I 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome).| 

604.00 ! 

479.00 

647.00 

*775.00 

562.00 

600.00 1 

*615.00 

*667.00 

i 

Pork, live weight (Milan).' 

346.00 

350.00 

372.00 ! 

372.00 

387.50 

448.00 

395.00 

419.00 

tCheese (Pannigiano-Reggiauo) (Milan).; 

612.50 ; 

621.00 

622.50 ’ 

677.00 

861.00 

977.00 1 

857.00 

.023.00 


Lggs, fresh (Milan) fper 100 }. 1 

47.90 i 

58.10 

45.75 ! 

33.10 i 

60.25 

56.95 ! 

40.00 

39.45 


Wool, Italian (Rome). 

912.00 i 

832.00 

752.00 

729.00 1 

730.00 

570.00 

*727.00 

*554.00 

B I 

Sxiperphosphate of lime, 14-16 °o (3Ii]an) . . . 

20.35 : 

20.35 

20.35 

20.45 

20.55 

22.50 

21.10 

22.15 


Chloride of potash (Slilau) . .. 

63.00 ; 

63.00 

63.00 1 

63.00 

69.60 

70.50 

66.60 

70.60 


Nitrate of lime, 15-16 '•''o (Mhan). 

71.80 , 

71.80 

71.05 ! 

71.65 

74-80 

75.50 

78.43 

78.05 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) .... 

72.15 , 

72.15 

72.15 

72,75 

74.60 

77.20 

77.40 

78.75 


Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 (IMilan) .... 

54.75 ' 

54.75 

54.75 j 

55.15 

56.90 

58.15 

58.70 

59.70 


Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

81.50 , 

82.25 

n.q. 

* 86.50 

* 94.80 

102.00 

96.85 

* 103.60 

B II 

Wheat bran (Genoa). 

44.40 I 

40.25 ; 

39.75 j 

46.70 

32.20 

35.00 

34.10 

31.95 


Rice bran (Milan). 

41.50 1 

38.50 

36.60 i 

38.45 

25.60 

36.50 

27.25 

34.65 


Linseed cake (Milan). 

62.90 1 

60.00 

56.25 

52.80 

44.50 

55.15 

46.20 

48.95 

1 

Groundnut cake (Milan). 

39.00 , 

36.25 

37.50 1 

33.25 

33.80 

54.65 

33.35 

48.60 


Rapeseed cake (Milan). 

37.60 1 

33.50 

29.75 ! 

28.10 

22.40 

26.85 

24.75 

25.00 


NETHERLANDS 

(Prices in florins per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Groningen). 

11.45 

11.3^ 

11.15 

12.03 

11.80 

12.30 

12.13 

12.63 


Rye (Groningen). 

7.45 

7.20 

7.13 

7.67 

6.86 

3.89J 

6.06 

4.07 


Bariev (Groningen). 

5.63 

5.60 

5.43 

5.23 

4.11 

4.85 

4.33 

4.60 


Oats (Groningen). 

6.10 

5.89 

5.95 

6.10 

5.02 

4.41 

4.99 

4.29 


Peas (Rotterdam). 

9.90 

8.96 

8.62 

* 8.97 

9.21 

14.28 

* 8.50 

* 11.69 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

51.50 

49.00 

43.00 

43.17 

48.00 

45.50 

48.92 

43.95 


§Potatoes (Amsterdam) .. 

4.90 

4.95 

5.10 

• 6.07 

5.00 

3.64 

* 5.29 

* 2.46 

A ir 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

58.00 

55.50 

57.00 

60.00 

57.33 

62.83 

57.71 

60.96 


fPork, live weight (Rotterdam). 

32.00 

32.50 

30.00 

30.67 

38.65 

29.67 

35.92 

30.29 


t Butter for export (Leeunurden). 

54.25 

46.50 

43.00 

41.83 

64.08 

78.67 

53.15 

70.00 


Butter for home consumption (Zutfen) 2) . . . 

155.25 

149.50 

146.00 

144.83 

160.67 

155.67 

154,17 

— 


fCheese, Rdam 40 % (Alkmaar) . 

37.50 

40.00 

41.24 

43.60 

44.83 

54.37 

42.40 

47,68 


Cheese, Gouda 43 °o (Gouda) . 

41.50 

46.80 

49.24 

44.17 

54.08 

63.73 

48.64 

55.72 


tEggs (Roermond) (per 100 ). 

4.25 

5.45 

4.47 

3.65 

5.29 

5.79 

4.00 

3.93 

B I 

Basic slag 3 ). 

0.103 

0.106 

0.111 

o.no 

0.124 

0.141 

0.120 

0.125 


Superphosphate, i7 % . 

1.70 

1.70 

1.71 

1,75 

1 1.94 

1.95 

1.91 

1,94 


Kaiuite 3) . 

0.06S 

0.068 

0.068 

1 0.068 

! 0.079 

0.148 

0.090 

0.145 


Nitrate of soda 15 V3 to 16 °c> • ■ .. 

6.20 

6.20 

6.17 

6.01 

* 6.06 

6.51 

6.07 

6.67 


Sulphate of ammonia, 20 ^4 . 

4.95 

4.95 

4.92 

4.74 

4.69 

4.60 

- 4.72 

4.62 

B II 

Maize (Rotterdam) . 

5.30 

5.06 

4.98 

5.36 

4.72 

3.57 

4.53 

3.66 


Linseed cake, Dutch . 

6.64 

6.49 

6.75 

6.91 

6.40 

5.86 

6.35 

5.90 


Coconut cake . 

5.82 

5.99 

6.25 

6.05 

5.33 

6.21 

5.27 

6.06 


Groundnut cake . 

5.77 

5.81 

6.45 

6.02 

5.10 

6.40 

5.17 

6.19 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) . 

18.75 

18.83 

19.91 

t 20.04 

20.80 

26.03 

22.09 

30.46 


tRye (Warsaw) . 

14.62 

14.25 

17.00 

16.18 

14.50 

15.94 

14.95 

18.04 


fBarley (Warsaw) . 

20.69 

20.25 

21.87 

20.40 

15.33 

17,06 

* 15.55 

♦ 17.11 


Oats (Warsaw) . 

13.94 

15.16 

16.77 

15.75 

13.85 

16.18 

13.69 

16.66 

A II 

Beef, live weight (Warsaw) . 

59.75 

61.40 

64.00 

65.63 

68.60 

66.20 

67.30 

67.30 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw) . 

63.75 

67.60 

72,25 

78.75 

109.60 

100.00 

98.65 

108.00 


Butter (Warsaw) . 

301.00 

270.00 

274.00 

233.70 

342.00 

378.40 

311.00 

336.00 


tEggs (Warsaw) (per 100 ) . 

9.72 

9.03 

7.73 

! 5.79 

1 

10.12 

12.54 

7.99 

936 

B I 

Superphosphate 3 ). 

0.610 

0.610 

0.610 

j 0.603 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 


Potash salts, 25 % 4 ). 

8.50 

i 8.50 

830 

1 8.44 

10.50 

12,92 

11.06 

12.91 


Sulphate of ammonia 5 ) .. 

20.70 

1 20.70 

20.70 

i 20.70 

25.00 

25.00 

23.95 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw). 

10.25 

1 10.25 

11.00 

11.60 

9.60 

10.10 

10.67 

10.78 


Rye bran (Warsaw). 

9.12 

1 9.05 

9.94 

10.44 

9.00 

9.15 

9.05 

9.82 


Linseed cake (Warsaw). 

16.50 

! 16.50 

17.37 

19.13 

18.00 

20.70 

17.90 

19.96 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw).. 

13.00 

1 13.00 

1 

13.87 

14.36 

1435 

16.45 

13.67 

J5.67 


*, see notes on page So. 

i> New series. — z) Before January 1933: quotations in Maastricht (page 425 of the Crop Reporiot June 1933). — 3) Prices 
per unit of fertilizer material in a metric quint^. — 4) New series from July 1934 onwards: Potash salts 20 — 5) New 

series from July 1934 onwards. 

























































SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm). 

16.62 

16.22 


Rye (Stoclrholm). 

15.62 

15.25 


Bariev (Stockholm). 

12.75 

12.75 


Oats (Stockholm). 

11.62 

11.75 

A II 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg).. 

* 46.00 

46.00 


Pork, live weight (Goteborg). 

*60.17 

58.12 


Butter (ilalmo). 

1 230.00 

230.00 


Eggs (Stockholm). 

145.20 

178.00 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 % . 

7.80 

7.80 


Potash salts, 20 % . 

6.05 

6.05 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


Calcium cyanamide. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

B II 

Maize, Plate. 

12.36 

12.20 


Wheat bran. 

15.65 

15.35 


Gtoimdnut cake . ;. 

16.57 

16.40 
* 14.96 


Cottonseed cake. 

n. q. 


Soya meal. 

15.85 

15.78 


I - I " 1 


15.871 

17.08 

15.98 

16.65' 

16.94 

17.46 

14.87 

16.06 

14.48 

15.24 

15.55 

15.94 

* 12.75 

*) n. q. 

11.12 

10.97; * 

11.64* 

11.07 

11.55 

’) 11.97 

10.36 

8.76 

n .10 

8.97 

46.80 

45.45 

34,50 

32.30 

37.10 

3230 

58.00 

56.37 

.45.60 

61.00 

49.37 

61.05 

230.00 

230.00 

246.60 

194.00 

228.35 

176,45 

136.80 

93.87 

131.45 

139.00 

90.47 

92.50 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

6.45 

7.51 

7.65 

6.05 

6.05 

8.25 n. 

, 8.10 

7.32 

8.20 

n., q. 

n, q. 

18.95 

n. q. 

18.15 * 

18.95 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.50 

q. q. 

16.50 * 

16.50 

12.11 

14.47 

8.70 

9.80 

10.00 

9.57 

15.12 

12.28 

9.38 

9.55 

10.35 

9.31 

16.27 

15.65 

14.75 

15 . 95 ; 

14.80 

15.24 

14.47 

13.85 

12.70 

1230, 

12.70 

11.99 

15.81 

15.39 

14.05 

15.15 

14.08* 

1435 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat. 

174.201 

172.40 

170.60! 

168.15 

137.65 

151.35 

147.00 

154.20 


Rye... 

137.50! 

136.00 

134.50 

132.35 

91.65 

105.15 

96.55 

99.35 


Barley. 

I44.75| 

143.25 

141.75 

129.90 

87.15 

81.35 

90.35 

84,50 


Oats... 

122.801 

121.60 

120.40 

126.65 

6635 

78.35 

73.85 

78.90 


Edible potatoes. 

38.001 

36.50 

33.50 

72.85 

29.00 

26.50 

35.35 

29.00 


Hops. 

4345.00 3.990.00 

3,635.00 

3,775.00 

4.020.00 

1,760.00 

3,774.00 

2,106.00 

A II 

Beef, dead weight. 

725.00 

725.00 

725-00 

725.00 

767.00 

875.00 

744-00 

' 775.00 


Veal, dead weight.. 

575.00 

725.00 

575.00 

550.00 

650.00 

817.00 

644.00 

754.00 


Pork, dead weight.. 

712.00 

787.00 

8 OO.OO; 

825.00 

837.00 

1,134.00 

782.00 

1,031.00 


Butter.!. 

1,700.00 

1,700.00 

1,750,00 

1,825.00 

1,800.00 

2,167.00; 

1,785.00 

1,977.00 


Fresh eggs (per 100 ). 

59.65 

61.70 

60.00 

43.35 

67.15 

82.50 

54.15 

66.05 

B I 

Basic slag, 15 %.... . 

34.35 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

3435 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 


Superphosphate, r 6 to iS %.. 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

49.05 

51.85 

'48.95 

50.75 


KaJnite, 14 %.. 

16.50 

17.80 

18.15: 

18.05 

18.70 

22.10 

19.25 

21.05 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. I* 125.00 

n. q. 

n. q. ’ 

► 125.00’ 

147.00 


Sulphate of ammonia, so . . 

119.40 

115.40 

133.40' 

121.70 

120.10 

124.85 

122.70 ’ 

^ 126.40 

B II 

i Maize, imported. 

10935 

108.00 

101.50 

89.25 

66.60 

72.25 

68.10 

6730 


1 Wheat bran (Prague) 1 ). 

98.75 

90.00 

90.00, 

97.85 

65.60 

57.40 

69.80 

60.70 


Rye bran (Prague) 1 )... 

96.75 

88.00 

88 . 00 ! 

96.50 

64.90 

57.40 

69.20 

60.80 


Crushed soya (Prague) 1 ) 2 ).. 

142.00 

n. q. 

106.00 

* 106.00 

98,20 

n. q. 1 ' 

* 94.40 ' 

* 104-50 


Rapeseed cake (Prague) 1)3). 

117.50 

n. q. 

94.00 

92.35 

87.15 

98.951 

8435 

96.50 


Dinseed cake (Prague) 1)4) .. 

139.50 

n. q. 

114.00 

* 114.00 

91.15 

106.75'' 

* 92.00 

111.80 


Groundnut cake (Prague) 1 ) 5 ). 

150.00 

n. q. 

106.00| 

102.35 

91,95 

108.25 1 * 189.85 

114-35 


♦ indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — f indicates that the series is 
published in the Intgrn, Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthlj prices in gold francs per 
quiutat — § indicates that the series is published in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

1 } ITntil the end of July Z 934 : average wholesale market prices; from August till November: manifacturer’s selling prices; 
: December: wholesaler's selling prices. — 2) From August 1934, soyabean cake, delivery at Lovosice. — 3 ) From July 1934 : deli- 
> v-very at J*ovosice — 4 } From December 193s: delivery at Dovosice. ~ 5 ) From November 1932: delivery at Strefcov. — 6 ) Re- 
Igfeed Sept, price: * ia.70 — 7 ) Revised Sept, price: * 11.96. 










































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL 


Description 

Dec. 

No' 7 . 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec, 

Year 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1934 

1933 

Wheat 

Winnipeg: No i Manitoba. 

9.12 

9.20 

8.96 

9.41 

9.79 

9.33 

7.33 

6.97 

8.52 

8.34 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter.. 

12.13 

11.98 

11.80 

12.46 

12.18 

11.19 

10.18 

8.90 

11.10 

11.05 

BuenoS'Aires: Barletta. 

6,61 

6,48 

6.60 

7.44 

8.17 

6.78 

6.15 

7.70 

6.59 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

24.98 

24.70 

24.46 

24.21 

23.31 

23.04 

22.72 

a 32 

23.65 

23.09 

Hamburg (c, i. f.); 

No 2 Manitoba. 

11.37 

11.04 

10.42 

11.15 

11.38 

10.66 

9.34 

9.96 

10.22 

10.47 

Basusso. 

7.72 

7.61 

7.76 

8.67 

9.18 

7.61 

7.21 

8.89 

7.51 

8.83 

Antwerp: 

Hard Winter. 

n.'q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

ru q. 

n. q. 

♦ 7.47 

n. q. 

10.80 

* 6.74 

11,27 

Barusso. 

7.48 

7.38 

7.50 

8.20 

8.79 

7.57 

7.80 

9.45 

7 . 4 ! 

8.75 

Baris: Home grown. 

21.26 

22.74 

22.53 

22.53 

22.42 

27.10 

24.97 

22.61 

24.71 

22.41 

I^iverpool and I^ndon; (c. i, f.): 

German (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.26 

n. q. 

* 6.27 

* 6.98 

Hungarian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.50 

n. q. 

* 6.26 

* 7.15 

South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 7.70 

No I Manitoba (Pacific). 

10.93 

10.60 

10.46 

11.21 

11.76 

10.84 

9.55 

9.61 

10.27 

10,34 

No 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

9.78 

9.63 

9.58 

10.47 

10.83 

10.02 

8,75 

9.21 

9.42 

- 9.75 

Rosafe. 

7.31 

7.28 

7.35 

8.29 

9.01 

7.70 

7.25 

8.77 

7.27 

833 

Australian-. 

8.26 

8.60 

9.14 

9.97 

10 . 5 ! 

9.08 

8.76 

9.45 

8.74 

9.60 

IMilan: Home grown, soft. 

24.08 

23.50 

22.91 

22.52 

21.88 

21.59 

22.82 

29.15 

22.87 

24.84 

Genoa (c. i. f.): 

No 2 Manitoba. 

10.24 

9.84 

10.20 

10.79 

11.12 

. 10.19 

9.37 

10.16 

9.72 

10.36 

No 2 Canadian Durum. 

12.86 

12.80 

12.42 

12.88 

12.30 

11.23 

9.37 

11.61 

11.22 

* 10.87 

Rye 











Berlin: Home grown. 

20.02 

19.76 

19.52 

19.27 

18.53 

18.91 

18.52 

19,02 

19.32 

18.54 

Hamburg: Plata. 

7.59 

7.15 

7.76 

8.64 i 

8.88 

6.30 

5.58 

7.48 

6.54 

6.86 

Varsaw: Home grown. 

8.49 

8.28 

9.88 

10.02 1 

9.96 I 

8.28 

8.42 1 

8.84 

8.68 

10.09 

^Minneapolis; No 2. 

9.62 

9.11 

9.04 

10.17 i 

1 

10.47 1 

8.74 

7.41 

6.27 

8.49 

8.66 

Barley 











Braila: Average quality. 

7.94 

7.87 

8.34 

8.74 

8.49 

6.20 

n. q. 

5.80 

* 7.01 

♦ 439 

Prague; Malting, average quality . . . 

16.91 

16.65 

16.40 

16.13 

15.94 1 

* 16.32 

12.78 

12.17 

14.48 

* 12.86 

Winnipeg: No 4 Western. 

7.36 

7.09 

7.72 

7.99 

7,90 ^ 

638 

4.93 

5.00 

6.42 

5.59 

Minneapolis; No 2 Feeding. 

11.62 

10.72 

10.31 

11.24 

9.90 

7.36 

6.57 

5.56 

8.30 

6.72 

Berlin; Home grown fodder. 

19.90 

19.64 

19.39 

19.14 ! 

18.41 

18.20 

20.41 

20.06 

19.41 

2032 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

9.77 

10.00 

1037 

10.66 1 

10.56 

9.12 

7.07 

8.05 

8.70 

7,17 

Liverpool and I^ndon (c. i. f.): 

Russian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 7.46 

6.13 

* 7.60 

* 6.42 

♦ 6.58 

No 3 Canadian Western. 

10.16 

9.58 

9.44 

10.46 1 

10.35 

• 8.54 

7.53 

8.90 

8.79 

8.18 

Oats 











Winnipeg; No 2 White. 

9.07 

9.03 

8.37 

9,16 

8.79 

7.78 

6.40 : 

6.15 

7.81 

7.13 

Chicago: No 2 White. 

12.11 

11.84 

11.41 

12.06 

10.98 

970 

i 8.01 

5.98 

9.65 

8.04 

Buenos-Aires; Current qualitv. 

5.21 

5.18 

5.45 

5.79 

6.04 

4.72 

I 3.98 

5.17 

4.53 

5.14 

Berlin: Home grown . . , !. 

20.14 

19.88 

19,64 

1939 

ia 65 

20.57 

17.77 

14.76 

i 19.96 

16.40 

I^s: Home grown. 

'936 

10.77 

11.01 

12.03 

11.28 

10.91 

9.62 

16.89 

i 10.05 

1 Z 50 

l4>udon and Liverpool (c. i. f.): Plata , 

6.66 

6.49 

6,70 

7.17 

7.59 

6.20 

6.53 

7.07 

5.84 

6.87 


2 } As gold franc, the Swiss franc, which stiU represents the franc of the former I^atin Monetary Union, has been adopted. 
In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered and its parity with the Swiss franc 
<hd not during a given month reach 2 %, the monthly average has been reduced on the basis of parity; in the contrary 

senses the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized. Finally, when considerable fluctuations in the exchanges in 
the course of a particular month render it necessary, each weekly quotation has first been reduced to gold francs and the average, 
of these redactions calculated. 
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1 

Description j 

1 

Dec, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1934 

1933 

Maize . 

Braila: Danubian. 

6.17 

! 

5.70 

6.42 

7.59 

8.18 

8.43 


4.77 

* 6.69 

* 5.18 

Chicago: No 2 Jlixed American .... 

n. 11.33 

n. 10.58 

9.47 

9.57 

9.24 

7.61 

6.12 

4.90 

7.92 

6.42 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plata. 

6.46 

6.23 

6.43 

7.01 

7.25 

5.73 

4.88 

5.29 

5.86 

5.24 

Divetpooi and Dondon (c. i. f.): 

Yellow Plata. 

7.41 

7.23 

7.16 i 

7.84 

8.41 

6.78 

6.50 

6.83 

6.88 

6.58 

No 2 White African. 

8.20 

7.86 

8.00 1 

8.48 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.00 

* 7.90 

* 7.15 

IMilan: -Home grown. 

14.31 

13.35 

13.00 1 

12.29 

16.69 

16.91 

12.78 

15.74 

14.50 

13.35 

Rice . 

IMilan: Originario. 

26.80 

26.17 

25.83 

27.04 

26.63 

27.27 

26.59 

27.56 

27.24 

26.01 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

7.09 

7.78 

8.22 

8.21 

8.34 

7.40 

6.82 

n. 8.23 

6.91 

7.37 

Saigon: No i Round white.. 

7.00 

7.04 

7.02 

8.12 

7.82 

6.39 

6.29 

8.57 

6.59 

8.28 

Dondon (c. i. f.); 

No 2 Burma.. 

9.92 

10.52 

11.95 

11.94 

11.95 

10.66 

10.10 

n. 11.84 

10.17 

11.08 

No I Saigon. 

10.02 

10.58 

10.22 

1139 

10.81 

9.17 

9.64 

rx. 12.25 

9.58 

!1.50 

Tokio: Churaai. 

14.38 

14.96 

14.85 

14.35 

13.93 

13.18 

12.42 

n. 13.56 

1130 

12.47 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: :Middling. 

86.99 

85.38 

84.72 

86.84 

88.78 

85.83 

72.20 

66.85 

83.52 

75.50 

Bombay {terminal market): IM. g. Broach, 
t g . 

74.79 

69.98 

66.75 

69.59 

73.24 

69.48 

64.13 

71.45 

i 69.02 

69.93 

Alexandria; Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

110.75 

108.31 

98.26 

101.12 

108.23 

107.46 

99.31 

98.50 

108.44 

104.70 

Liverpool: 

Middling american . . . . ■. 

99.72 ' 

96.95 

95.85 i 

98.11 

100.98 

98.76 

81.60 

80.95 

95.28 

87.50 

M, g. Broach, f. g. 

79.80 

74.65 

70.82 

73.23 

75.35 

73.47 

n. 61.86 

n. 74.71 

71.87 

n. 73.74 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

126.37 

123.91 

113.00 

117.01 

123.09 

120.36 

113.31 

110.11 

1210 ! 

118.95 

Beef . 

Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

98.18 

92.87 

90.15 

87.44 

85.59 

80.12 

82.00 

1 77.04 

8154 

78.55 

'Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

88.91 

98.86 

104.75 

111.85 

108.00 

105.15 

104.54 

123.63 

104.22 

112.78 

Dondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

96.29 

94.37 

95.46 

102.37 

104.45 

105.18 

107.51 

111.83 

101.53 

111.23 

Mutton. 

Paris: Home grown {dead weight) . . . 

199.55 

211.12 

216.40 

217.01 

219.04 

214.98 

216.19 

218.22 

! 

1 

225.99 

218.93 

Dondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

132.73 

127,69 

131.02 

138.97 

144.36 

154.92 

137.94 

123.52 

142.03 

142.13 

Pork. 

Denmark: Home grown {live weight). . 

106.41 

10833 

107.44 

117.18 

110.15 

106.74 

96.69 

75.47 

107.97 

93.20 

Rotterdam: Home grown (live weight) . 

66.66 

67J0 

62.49 

62.49 

62.49 

66.66 

80.20 

62.49 

68.74 

71,07 

Berlin; Home grown {hve weight) . . . 

120.00 

125.23 

125.72 

122.76 

112.12 

100.69 

116.83 

9199 

107.88 

98.52 

^.Paris: Home grown {hve weight) . . . 

66.99 

75.92 

82.42 

88.91 

87.09 

78.36 

113.07 

147.78 

85.77 

131.04 

" IpCmdon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

134.49 

132.17 

130.03 

128.55 

117.07 

108.74 

149.59 

128.68 

129.54 

131.79 
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Description 

Dec. 

2934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

Sept. 

1934 

Aug. 

1934 

July 

1934 

Dec. 

1933 

Dec. 

1933 

Year 

1934 1 1933 

Butter 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

146.31 

143.44 

126.91 

121.57 

121.66 

95,69 

138.99 

156.76 

111.34 

131.90 

Leeuwarden: Dutch. 

113.00 

96-86 

89.57 

89.57 

89.57 

82.28 

124.46 

152.06 

92.48 

125.37 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

322.30 

322.33 

323.57 

323.57 

313.18 

300.76 

320,53 

272.22 

314.83 

277.77 

Tondon: 











Danish. 

185.01 

182.07 

164.98 

158.20 

160.33 

134.75 

181.51 

202.69 

150.88 

174.82 

Argentine. 

106.31 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

119.90 

142.39 

*mA 2 

131.63 

Australian, salted. 

106.12 

110.38 

99.29 

105.84 

113.17 

105.18 

113.24 

139.54 

107.41 

134.63 

New Zealand, salted., 

107.81 

111.89 

99.29 

107.58 

120.34 

113.81 

113.65 

139.89 

111.11 

136.44 

Cheese 











Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

1 161.58 

163.32 

163.49 

144.87 

194.47 

194.80 

232.87 

262.88 

190.75 

264.15 

Alkmaar; Edam 40 X. 

78.11 

83.32 1 

85.90 

85.40 

93.73 

93.32 

93.73 

105.40 

87.40 

93.34 

Rempten; Emmenthal variety. 

180.98 

180.31 1 

178.46 

175.37 

169.74 

167.81 

175.37 

184.01 

174.39 

178.52 

Tondon; 











English Cheddar. 

129.23 

128.52 

125.96 

122.09 

113.80 

101.25 

153.20 

169.27 

*127.81 

145.90 

Canadian. 1 

83.21 

82.40 

75.95 

75.69 

90.54 

88.31 

81.60 

107.79 

82.69 

101.00 

New ENeealandaE. 

67.15 

77.62 

72.98 

71.22 

74.32 

73.46 

79.38 

92.57 

71.08 

78.93 

Eggs (per 100) 











Denmark: Danish for export i) .... 

100.14 

131.99 

100.72 

85.10 

72.95 

51.47 

113.31 ’ 

126.22 

71.69 

81.3(1 

Roermond: Dutch for export. 

8.85 

11.35 

9.31 

8.35 

7.60 

6.87 

11.33 

10.85 

8.21 

7.69 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality.... 

5.65 

5.25 

4.69 

3.58 

3.49 

3.03 

6.45 

8.10 

4.30 

1 4.98 

Berlin; German, big, special quality . . 

14.88 

14,82 

13.66 

12.50 

11.56 

10.93 

i 16.51 

14.57 

12.67 

12.83 

London: 











Danish. 

10.79 

12.67 

9.57 

7.91 

8.12 

6.29 

12.63 

n. 13.18 

8.08 1 

9.10 

Dutch. 

10.34 

12.56 

10.00 

8.33 

8.81 

7.20 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.67 j 

*10.06 


i) Per quintal. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE SWISS FRANC (l) 


Excliange rates 


National cnsBENaES 

18 1 

II 

4 

sS 1 

21 


IS 1 


XI 1 


4 1 



21 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. ] 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1933 

X933 

1935 

! 1 

1934 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

(jermany: reichsmark. 

123.875 

123.850 

123.700 

123.950 

123.950 

+ 

0.3 

1 + 

0.3 


0.2 

•f 

0.4 

+ 0,4 

Argentina : paper peso ♦). 

94.625 

101.211 

100.910 

101.981 

102.015 

— 

57.0 

— 

54.0 

'— 

54.1 


53.6 

i- 53.6 

Belgium: belga. 

72.200 

72.275 

1 72.050 

72.375 

72.200 

+ 

0.2-f 

0.3 


0.0 

+ 

0.4! 

k 0.2 

Canada: dollar. 

3.110 

3.090 

3.081 

3.110 

3.112 

— 

40.0 


40.4 

— 

40.6 

L-, 

40.0 

40.6 

Denmark: crown. 

67.550 

67.550 

67.125 

68.100 

68.100 

— 

51.4 

— 

51.4 

— 

51.7 


51.0 

- 51.6 

Spain ; peseta. 

42.200 

42.200 

42.125 

42.200i 

42.175 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8| 

— 

57.9j 


57.8 

- 57.8 

Egvpt! pound 2 ) . 

United Kingdom: pound sterling . . . 

1 15.140 

J 

15.125 

15.080 

15.240 

15.245 

- 

40.0 

- 

40.0 

— 

40.2 


39.6 

- 39.6 

United States : dollar. 

3.099 

3.074 

3.064 

3.084 

3.084 

+ 

1.2 

+ 

0.4 

-h 

0.1 

+ 

0.8 

+ 0.8 

France: franc. 

Indo-China : piaster 3 ). 

} 203801 

20.375 

20.356 

20.379 

20.370 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.4 

-f 0 .^ 

Hungary : pengd 4 ). 

59.000 

59.500 

58,375 

58.750 

59.000 

— 

34.9 

— 

34.4 

—• 

35.6 


35.2 

- 34.9 

India ; rupee *). 

114,307 

114,1941 

113.477 

114.681 

114.719 

— 

39.6 

— 

39.6 

— 

40.0 

— 

39.4 

- 39.4 

Italy: lira.. 

1 26.385 

26.405! 

26.375 

26.415 

26.405 

— 

3.3 

— 

3,2 

— 

3.3 

— 

3.2 

- 3.2 

Japan : yen *). 

i 88.508 

88.42 li 

88.155 

89.281 

89.310 

— 

65.7| 


65.8 


65.9 


65.4 

- 65.4 

Netherlands: florin. 

208.825 

208.700 

208.600 

208.775 

208.75C 

+ 

0,2 

+ 

Oi 


0,1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 0.2 

Poland: zloty. 

58.300 

58.227 

58.250 

58.312 

59.287 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.3 

- 1 - 0.3 

Rumania ; leu. 

n. 3.080 

n, 3.080 

n. 3.080 

n. 3.080 

n, 3,080 

n. 

-OA 


- 0.6 

n. 

- 0.6 

n. 

- 0.6 

n. — 0,6 

Sweden: mnnm , , , . 

78.050 

12.900 

78.000 

12,895 

77,700 

12.865 

78.600 

12.903 

78.600 

12.925 

__ 

43.8 

— 

43.8 

. 0.8 


44.1 
, 03 

__ 

43.4 

0.9 

— 43.4 

Czechoslovakia : crown .. 

+ 

0.8 

+ 


+ 

+ 1.6 


Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of lOo units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound .sterling r unit) 
expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked with an asterisk: {“**) 
a conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on London teiag converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich, — a) As the relation between Qie Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given, — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly,, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) Bank notes. 
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Egg prices in Roermond. 

Prices of white Dutch eggs, 57/58 grs. each, in Roermond, have not been 
published in the Crop Report for some time. In the following table are given the 
missing quotations expressed in florins per 100. 


Date 


Eggs 

for export 
in 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 


Date 


Eggs 

for export 
in 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 

17 August 

1934 -• 

3.60 

3.30 

19 October 

I 934 -- 

• • 5-50 

4.50 

24 )( 

)i .. 

.. 3.70 

3.10 

26 

)) 

» 

0 

00 

4-50 

31- 

)> 

. . 3.60 

3.00 

2 November 

» 

.. 5.80 

4.60 

7 September 


•• 3.90 

3.15 

9 

» 

» .. 

• * 5 - 8 o 

■f- 

bo 

0 

14 » 

* 

.. 3.90 

3-30 

16 

» 

» 

. . 5.60 

4.70 

21 » 

)) .. 

4.10 

3*10 

23 

)) 

» .. 

.. 5.60 

5.20 

28 » 

)) .. 

. . 4.10 

3.60 

30 

» 

» .. 

.. 5.10 

5-20 

5 October 

» .. 

, . 4.60 

4.00 

7 December 

» .. 

.. 5.10 

5-00 

12 j) 


* . 5*40 

4.00 

14 

» 

» .. 

.. 5*10 

4»-50 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other urice-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different 
countries. Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and 
significance of the data available, it has been considered opportune to renroduce all 
the data in their original form only, without attempting formally to miite ^them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for Dece'mber 1934 


COTTNIRTES 

compared with those for November 1934 

compared with those for December 1933 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricoltuxal 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Germany . 


0.6 1 


0,2 

+ ■ 

7.3 

4 

5.0 

England and Wales .... 


0.0 


2.2 

+ 

10.0 

4 

3.5 

Argentina. 

+ 

2.4 

— 


4 

14.0 



Canada . 

4- 

0.7 


0.0 

+ 

15.6 

4 

3.2 

United States: Bur. of Agric. 









Economics. 


1.0 ; 

— 


+ 

29.5 



United States: Bnr. of I<abor 

+ 

1.7 ! 

4- 

0.5 

+ 

38.7 

4 

8.6 

Finland ......... 

4. 

4,1 1 


0.0 

4 

4.1 

4 

1.1 

Hungary ......... 

+ 

1.4 ! 

+ 

1.2 

4 

30.9 

4 

18.3 

Italy .. 

' + 

0,4 i 

4- 

0.7 

4 

9.4 

4 

1.0 

New Zealand. 

+ 

5.2 

:— 



3.7 



Netherlands .. 


0.0 i 


0.0 

_ 

7.3 


0.0 

Boland . .. 

— 

1.4 ‘1 


0.2 


10.6 

_ 

7.1 

Yugoslavia: ^ 









plant products ...... 

— 

2.0 1 

1 

A A 

( 4 

9.9 

1 


livestock products .... 

4 “ 

0.4 1 

\ ; 

U.O 

/ - 

2.3 

1 

0.0 






















INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER I) 


Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1953 

1934 

1933 

Germany 











(Statistisclies Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

112.9 

112.7 

112.2 

112.9 

115.7 

115.0 

100.9 

96.6 

108.7 

98.7 

livestock. 

76.8 

78.5 

79.3 

76.9 

73.4 

67.8 

70.8 

60.6 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products.- 

109.5 

110.5 

109.1 

106.0 

104.0 

101.9 

110.9 

96.9 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

105.0 

104.7 

105.1 

105.8 

108.7 

110.6 

94.2 

83.2 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

100.5 

lOl.I 

100.9 

99.8 

99.6 

97.5 

93.7 

84.4 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers i) . 

66.0 

65.0 

68.4 

68.4 

67.9 

66.8 

68.0 

70.2 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.0 

111.0 

111.2 

111.3 

111.4 

111.5 

111.1 

113.1 

111.1 

111.6 

■ Finished manufactures {‘^KonsumgaicT") 

122.5 

122.1 

120.8 

118.4 

116.7 

115.8 

113.9 

112.0 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

101,0 

101.2 

101.0 

100.4 

100.1 

98.9 

96.2 

92.4 

98.4 

93.3 

(Ministry' of Agriculture aud Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 3 ). 

121 

121 

122 

126 

123 

117 

no 

107 

119 

ill 

Feeding stuffs.*. . 

98 

96 

98 

102 

101 

88 

83 

90 

91 

85 

Fertilizers. 

89 

89 

88 

89 

89 

91 

89 

89 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

97.4 

95.3 

95.4 

96.6 

98.1 

96.9 

94.1 

91.4 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 











(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 











1936 == 100 . 











Cerrals and linseed., 

71.1 

69.2 

71.8 

78.7 

83.9 

69.6 

57.7 

52.2 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

83.5 

83.4 

81.2 

80.0 

80.0 

78.7 

71.8 

56.8 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins. 

73.0 

69.6 

67.5 

65.3 

59.6 

60.0 

75.6 

51.4 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

68.3 

72,9 

80.4 

80.5 

82.2 

82.1 

88.9 

36.8 

84.3 1 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

66.4 

65 5 

68.4 

68.1 

68.2 

65.0 

63.8 

53.3 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products.. 

87.9 

70.1 

70.2 

,71.6 

71.6 

71.6 

72.8 

68.5 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

Canada 

72.5 

70.8 

72.9 

77.0 

80.0 

70.4 

i 

63,6 

51.9 

70.5 

56.9 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of tie Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1936 = 100 . 











Field .products (grain, etc.). 

56.0 

55.7 

55.3 : 

58.9 

60.7 

57.8 

45.3 

33.4 

53.9 

45.7 

livestock and livestodc products ... 

70.9 

70.4 

70.4 ! 

65,3 i 

63.1 

63.7 

66.6 

58.1 

67.6 

59.9 

Total Canadian farm products. .... 

61.6 

61.2 

60.9 

613 1 

61.6 

60.0 

533 

42.6 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers.. 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

74.6 i 

74.6 

74.6 

76.2 

72.3 

76.2 

i 

74.3 

etc). 

76.7 

76.7 

76.9 

773 I 

77.2 

77.0 

77.4 

77.0 

77.2 1 

76,2 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.2 

71.2 

71.4 

72.0* 

72.3 

! 

72.0 

69.0 ^ 

64.0 

71.6 

67.2 


i) For sn esplanatioE, of the method of calculation of the iodes-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi- 
ration In4ex-numb4f& of' Prices of AgricvUurat Producis and other Price-indices of interest to the ’ (Borne, 1930) as well at 

X 2 ^ {January 193a, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 51?; March 1934, page 231); December 1934, page 696 ). 

a) B^vised indeac-numbers due to the Wheat-Act payments and, from September 1934, the Cattle Emergency 4 ct-paymeiits. 
— 33 Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 « 100. 
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DeSOUPTION' 


United States 

(Bureau of Agricult^iral Elcouomics) 
Average 1909-10 to' 1913-14 = 100. 

Cereals.. . . , . 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

Fruits .. 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . ! 

Meat animals. 

Dairy products.' 

CMckens and eggs. 

Miscellaneous.’ 

Total agricultural products . 

Commodities purchased 1} . 

A-grictiliural ivages i). 

United States 

(Bureau of I^bor) 

1926 — 100. 

Cereals. 

I/ivestock and poultry. 

Other farm products. 

Total agricultural products . 

Agricultural implements. 

Fertilizer materials.! ! ! ! ! 

Mixed fertilizers ......... 

Cattle feed. 

yion-agrkuliural commodities .... 

Whoksole products in general .... 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1936 s= roo. 

Cereals . 

Potatoes. !!!!.!!! 

Fodder . 

Meat. !!!!!!'' 

Dairy products ...!!!!!!!’ 
Total agricultural products . 

Wholesale products in general .... 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 = 100. 

Agricultural and livestock products . 
Wholesale products in general .... 


Italy 

(Coasiglio Provinciale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

. 1913 = 100. 

Aalional agricultural products 

n holesale products in general . . . . 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 = 100. 

Dairj' products. 

Meat. • . . . 

Wool.i '!!!’. i '.! ! 

other pastoral products.. . 

All pastoral and dairy prvduils , . 

Field products . 

Tdal agricuUural products . 


Dec. 

1934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

Sept. 

1934 

Aug. 

1934 

/ 

116 

109 

109 

H 2 

106 

109 

107 

107 

no 

10 ; 

85 

94 

98 

93 

lOI 

121 

107 

no 

no 

108 

73 

72 

74 

82 

68 

107 

105 

100 

99 

97 

II9 

125 

108 

104 

86 

113 

123 

137 

126 

125 

lOI 

lOI 

102 

102 

96 

126 

126 

126 

126 

125 

86 

— 

93 

— 

- 

91.5 

87.2 

85.0 

88.1 

86.0 

57.2 

54.0 

55.3 

64.1 

56.2 

75.1 

75.8 

75.4 

74.4 

73.1 

72.0 

70.8 

70.6 

73.4 

69.8 

92.7 

91.9 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

65.3 

64.6 

65.7 

66.4 

64.8 

75.4 

73.5 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

123.1 

108.2 

97.6 

100.7 

104.0 

77.8 

77.7 

77.6 

78.4 

77.8 

76.9 

76.5 

76.5 

1 

77.6 

76.4 

79 


1 

81 

86 

86 

56 


51 

51 

42 

64 


> 63 

61 

63 

73 


1 70 

74 

74 

86 


i 80 

76 

75 

76 

73 

74 

74 

73 

90 j 

90 

90 

90 

90 

72 

^ 71 

70 

71 

69 

84 

83 

82 

83 

81 

316.2 

314.9 

313.4 

308.8 

305.3 

279.2 

277.2 

1 

276.4 

275.5 

274.8 

78.3 

76.3 

75.1 

84.0 

82.4 

163.6 

147.6 

151.8 

153.4 

151.6 

75.0 

73.4 , 

104.1 

104.1 1 

104.1 

77.9 

81.7 

77.1 

80.4 

85.1 

98.9 

93.9 

101.7 

106.2 

105.4 

121.5 

121.4 

120.4 

123.1 

122.0 

993 

944 

102.0 

106.4 ' j 

i05.6 


July 

1934 

Dec. 

1933 

Dec. 

1932 

y 

1934 

ear 

1933 

91 

73 

34 

93 

62 

99 

77 

43 

99 

64 

113 

74 

73 

100 

74 

102 

114 

89 

102 

105 

66 

52 

52 

68 

60 

94 

88 

84 

96 

82 

76 

94 

117 

89 

75 

94 

104 

70 

108 

83 

87 

78 

63 

90 

70 

122 

116 , 

103 


109 

90 

2 ) 81 

2 ) 74 


80 

74.3 

60.4 

31.7 

74.5 

53.1 

48.8 

38.0 

38.7 

51.5 

43.4 

70.5 

64.3 

51.3 

70.5 

55.8 

64.5 

55.5 

44.1 

65.3 

51.4 

92.0 

85.1 

84.5 

89.6 

83.5 

67.6 

68.1 

63.1 

67.1 

65.9 

72.8 

69.9 

65.6 

72.5 

64i 

88.8 

60.3 

37.1 

89.4 

57.9 

76.9 

74.0 

66.5 

76.9 

69.0 

74.8 

70.8 

62.6 

74.‘9 

65.9 

50 

80 

89 

82 

88 

42 

44 

71 

49 

77 

70 

81 

66 

72 

72 

77 

62 

57 

71 

64 

70 

77 

77 

75 

75 

72 

73 

72 

73 

74 

89 

89 

90 

90 

89 

66 

55 

68 


_ 

79 

71 

SI 

— 

‘ — 

292.3 

289.1 

323,0 

297.9 

280.7 

272.9 

276.5 

298.9 

275.8 

283.4 

84,2 

80.5 

,83.9 

77.5 

84.0 

161.0 

147.2 

108.7 

152.2 

120.7 

103.2 

100.8 

52.7 

110.0 

69.8 

88.3 

88.2 

61.7 

80.2 

743 

108.5 

102.7 

79.9 

104.5 

88.4 

123.5 

116.6 

96.8 

120.6 

115,8 

108.8 

103.1 

80.4. 

104.7 

89.2 


i) r 9 iO'i 9 i 4 s= 100 . 2 ) January. 
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Description 

Dec. 

1934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

Sept. 

1934 

Aug. 

1934 

July 

1934 

Dec. 

1933 

'Dec. 

1932 

Year 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100 . 

'Cereals. 

137 

136 

139 

141 

134 

101 

115 

116 

1933*34 

112 

1932-33 

120 

Potatoes. 

115 

in 

117 

97 

125 ‘ 

282 

90 

75 

103 

101 

Pork.. 

88 

89 

87 

86 

80 

76 

89 

98 

8 ! 

91 

Other meat. 

136 

129 

137 

149 

149 

140 

105 

106 

no 

109 

Eggs. 

109 

129 

129 

101 

84 

74 

no 

III 

85 

,93 

Dairy products. 

133 

132 

132 

132 

132 

no 

131 

128 

126 ' 

124 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

121 

120 

117 

112 

103 

98 

91 

103 

96 

104 

Maize.... 

no 

110 

114 

111 

100 

90 

80 

87 

83 

90 

Fertilizers. 

74 

72 

72 

80 

88 

88 

84 

89 

87 

89 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 192&-29 = 100 . 

Plant products. 

55 

58 

62 

68 

.68 

56 

60 

41 

59 

42 

livestock products. 

49 

- 48 

48 

50 

51 ■ 

53 

53 

50 

53 

' 51 

Total agricultural (products . 

51 

51 

52 

55 

55 

53 

55 

48 

55 

, 49 

Agricultural usages . 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

83 

74 

81 

Wholesale products in general i). . . . 

52.1 

52.1 

52.1 

52.1 

52.8 

52.1 

52.1 

51.4 

2 ) 52.8 

2 ) 50.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 = 100 . 

Kaw plant products. 

33.2 

32.3 

35.6 

37.2 

39.1 

38.6 

34.4 

36.1 

1934 

35.6 

1933 

41.1 

Meat fltiitnflls.. 

32.5 

33.9 

34.8 

35.1 

37.3 

36.9 

41.9 

38.0 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

43.3 

47.1 

39.8 

36.5 

36,7 

38.1 

48.8 

! 52.6 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

34.8 

35.6 

36.1 

36.4 

38.1 

37.9 

39.6 

39.8 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

38.8 

38.4 

40.2 

41.1 

41.5 

40.7 

38.4 

42.3 

38.8 

. 47.8 

Meat and lardfat. 

36.9 

38.2 

40,2 

44.4 

43.1 

42.1 

49.4 

' 45.8 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

85.6 

85.6 

85.5 

85.5 

90.0 

90.1 

90.2 

90.4 

88.6 

■90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 

53.4 

53.8 

55.0 

56.8 

57.9 

57.4 

59.2 

59,3 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products. . 

44.0 

44.6 

45.5 

46.5 

47.9 

47.5 

49.2 

49.4 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

68.6 

68.5 

69.0 

69.1 

69.8 

70.6 

71.8 

76.7 

70.7 

72.9 

. Wholesale products in general . 

53.5 

53.6 

54.5 

55.0 

55.8 

55.9 

57.6 

59.7 

55.7 

,59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

V 1926 = 100 . 

Plant products.. 

57.9 

59.1 

1 

58.8 

61.2 

56i ' 

60.0 

52.7 

61.6 

57.4 

57.2 

lyivestock products. 

55.8 

55.6 

58.4 

54.6 

51.9 

52.0 

57.1 

' 57.3 

‘ 55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

64.9 

65.3 

66.0 

65.6 

65.3 

66.3 

68.4 

’ 68.1 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

62.3 

62.7 

63.6 

63.2 

61.1 

62.8 

62,3 

64.3 

j 

63.2 

64.4 


i) Calculated by tlie the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced lo the base 1925*1929 ~ 100 ’— 2) Calendar 
year. 






























RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


s 


88 


BpfBA 


(t)Biniioopni 

sau-eij 


(£) sa^B^s 
po;nia 


paBiJ32;uvs 

BtBds 


^JBinnsa: 


(5) BpBntJD 



■prof, Ai^SSSANBitb Segrefario gmerale delVIstiiuio, Direttore responsabile. 


(i) Each figure gives the equivalent in the currency of the country indicated at the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the 
respective line. —(2) Till 31 January 1934 also parity of the United states. — (3) New parity as from 31 January 1934* — (4) i Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (5) From 
ry February 1934 the crown represents only V* its previous gold value. 

















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I = excellent, 3 — good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 == excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 == fairly good, 50 — average, 30 == bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = very had; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly good, 

50 == below average; U, S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 == below average, 

I == bad; Canada: 100 == crop cojidiiion promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 

series of years; United States: 100 == crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 

= fro7n June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries ike system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to ike average of the last ten year. 


CEREALS 

Wheat Production in ig 34 . — During the course of last month several 
countries issued revised figures of their wheat han^'ests. These for the most part 
are only slight modifications of the former estimates. Of the European coun¬ 
tries, Estonia, Lithuania and Romania have communicated new estimates which 
practically confirm the preceding figures. The total wheat production of Europe 
remains at the figure of 1,510 million bushels arrived at in December last. There 


World Wheat Production (i) 

(Million buskels). 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

I) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 


Import¬ 

ing 

countries 

Export¬ 

ing 

countries 

Total 

Average 1923 - 2 ? . . . 

920 

323 

1,243 

1,210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3381 

676 

192 S. 

977 

433 

1,409 

1.491 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3.925 

807 

1939 . 

1,071 

378 

1.449 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 1 

3.463 

694 

1930 . 

915 

445 

U60 

1322 

273 

459 

115 

221 

3.750 

989 

1931 . 

974 

462 

1.435 

1,270 

264 

407 

131 

197 


753 

1932 . 

1,212 

280 1 

1,492 

1,197 

286 

393 ! 


224 

3,732 

744 

3^933. 

132 

455 ' 

1,747 

823 

34 

420 

121 

185 

3.643 

1,019 

1934 (pte liminary) . . 

1,188 

322 

1,510 

782 

305 

426 

150 

142 

3315 

... 


i) Not including Cliina, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 


is -a possibility that this total may show some change as, in the case of certain 
countries, influding Denmark, Greece, Italy, Poland, Portugal, Spain and Swit¬ 
zerland, only the first estimates of the harvest are as yet known while the figure 
for Prance is only a rough estimate. Last year the Pebruary estimate showed 
an underestimation of 40 million bushels compared with the final results. 
This year, however, the changes which may occur ate likely to be much smaller. 


Si> a Ingl. 
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An increase of 5 to 10 million bushels at the most in the present total appears 
to be the most reliable forecast. 

Turning to African countries, French Morocco has increased its earlier 
estimate by a considerable amount, raising it from 31 to 39 million bushels while 
the Union of South Africa has once more increased its estimate. The crops in these 
two countries are both records and, in consequence, the total for the continent 
reaches a record also. 

In South America, the harvest results, on the other hand, are not as satis¬ 
factory as they were expected to be in several countries. In Argentina, the thresh¬ 
ing results have shown considerable losses resulting from the November frosts 
and rainy weather during the harvest. Grain is mediocre in quality and poor 
in Weight. The Chilean crop, though official estimates have not yet been 
issued, appears to be rather smaller than that of last year. The total of the 
South American wheat crop is accordingly 5 million bushels smaller than the 
previous estimate. Australia has revised its October estimate, reducing it by 
2 million bushels. New Zealand has issued the first estimate of the crop which, 
owing to the reduced acreage under wheat and to the unfavourable conditions 
of the season, is very low. An increase in the wheat requirements of New 
Zealand is not, however, to be expected, the stocks at present existing in the 
country being twice the normal quantity. 

When account is taken of all the new data received since the publication 
of the J anuar3^ issue of the Crop Report total world production shows only a 
very slight increase, the increases recorded by some countries being largely 
counterbalanced by decreases in others. 

International Trade in Wheat in igs 4 ~ 25 - — The most recent official statistics 
of net world exports relate to the first five months of the present 3^ear, that is,, 
from I August to 31 December 1934. These are set out in the following table. 


World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. .. 

51 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

42 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

— 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February. 

— 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

— 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April.. 

— 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 


44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

— 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

Jwly. 

— 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total Season . . . 

1 ) 610 \ 

546 

633 

799 

m 

628 

Total August-December . . . 

222 

234 

265 i 

349 

371 

289 

Percentage of total season. . . 

36 % 

43 % 

42 % 

43 % 

45 % 

46% 


i) Forecast October 1934 . 
















The export movement in December was one of the lowest registered in recent 
years and was even very much below the low one of December 1933. The exp¬ 
lanation is that shipments to non-European destinations which, during the 
preceding months, were substantial in amount, slackened in December, the de¬ 
mand from the East, having fallen suddenly particularly that from China, 
on the announcement of a probable increase in the Customs duty on wheat, an 
increase which, however, did not take place. 

Total exports, which, during the first four months of the year, were main¬ 
tained at a level very slightly above that of last year, have now fallen very ap¬ 
preciably below it. The estimate of world exports published in the October 
Crop Report forecast average exports of about 51 million bushels per month. 
The figures for the first five months, however, show that during this period, ex¬ 
ports barely reached 45 million bushels per month and it hardly appears pro¬ 
bable that the greater activity which we expect during the second part of the 
year will be sufficient be make up the difierence which wms recorded during the 
first period. 

European imports showed an appreciable recovery in December and, for the 
first time in the present year, they are higher than they were in the correspon¬ 
ding month of last year. This increase is recorded both in the imports of Great 
Britain and Ireland and in those of the Continent. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat), 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

Season 1934-35 j 

Season 1933-34 

i United 

1 Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Insh 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

August.i 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

1 

i 

1 34 

September. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

i 35 

October.. 

18 1 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 

17 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January. 

— 

— 

— 

14 

10 

24 

Febniary. .. 

— 

t — 

— 

16 

11 

i 27 

March. 

— 

... 

— 

22 

15 

37 

April. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

— 

— 

— 

20 

14 

; 34 

June. 

— 

— 

— 

19 

14 

33 

July. 

— 

1 

— 

21 1 

14 

35 

Total Augxist-December . . . 

93 

67 

160 

104 

65 

169 

Total season . . . 

I) 2?0 

I) 200 

I) 430 

1 

237 

156 

393 


i) Forecast October 1934 . 


For the first five months of the current season the^" remain, however, 
9 mitUon bushels below those of the same period of last year. 
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The forecast made here of -requirements in the European importing coun¬ 
tries in the current season was for an average import of 36 million bushels a month 
but the figures for the first five months show that the import was only 32 mil¬ 
lions a month, a difference of 4 million bushels a month. 

Winter wheat areas sown in 1934-35^ — The first estimates of areas sown to 
winter wheat are available for countries cultivating in all about three-quattesr of 
the total under this crop. In Europe, of ten countries that have communicaetd 
to the Institute an estimate of their winter sowings, only three report a very shght 
decrease, all the others indicating increases, even of some magnitude. In all 
these ten countries, which cultivate nearly three-quarters of the total European 
winter wheat area, have sown 45.6 million acres, that is, 1.5 million acres or 
3.4 % more than last year. As for other European countries that have not ^^-et 
estimated their sowings, it appears that the majorit}^ will show slight increases. 


Area sown to winter cereals, in thousand acres. 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


COTJNTRIES 

Wheat 

RYE 

Barley 

Oats 

1935 

% 

1935 

1933 

% 

1935 

1935 

% 

1935 

1935 

% 

1935 

1934 

= 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

=SS 100 

1934 

= 100 

1929 

to 

1933 

= 100 

1934 

100 

1929 

to 

1933 

« 100 

1934 

100 

1929 

to 

1933 

= 100 

Germany . . , 

4,609 

98.7 

103.9 

10,670 

97.6 

96.3 

845 

111.6 

152.6 




Bulgaria . . . 

3,010 

99.5 

101.6 

455 

101.0 

84.9 

429 

97.9 

92.6 

— 

— 

— 

Finland . . . 

51 

112.6 

165.3 

608 

105.7 

114.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France i) - . , 

13.007 

101.9 

104.3 

1,607 

96.8 

86.3 

449 

91.0 

103.5 

2,138 

105.7 

99.1 

Greece .... 

2.020 

101,7 

137.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Italy. 

12.166 

101.1 

100.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I^tvia .... 

207 

99.0 

142.3 

647 

99.0 

106.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—^ 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

425 

105.5 

115.1 

1.260 

103.6 

105.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania . . . 

7,858 

115.1 

113,9 

951 

107.4 

109.1 

in 

114.0 

98.3 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

2,212 

105.4 

ni.o 

2,428 

100.6 

96.0 

12 

104.4 

71.4 

— 

— 

— 

TJ. S. S. R.. . 

31,836 

106.5 

127.4 

58,519 ' 

96.0 

90,5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Canada. . . . 

663 

95.0 

90-8 

631 

92.8 

87.9 





_ i 


United States , 

44,306 

105.9 

lOl.l 

I 5.697 

113.3 

112.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indian) . . . 

33,158 

96.7 

107.0 

_ 

_ 

__ 




j 



Punjab 3 ). . 

9,986 

92 J 

93.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Syria &I/ebanoa 

1,219 

103.8 

104.2 

- 

- 


649 

106,2 

80.1 

30 

93.4 

104.4 

Rgypt . 

; 1.448 

100.4 

90.8 

— 

— 

— 

in 

95,6 

79.5 

- 

- 

- 


i) Sowings at i January 1935. — 2) First estimate. — 3) Second estimate. 


For England and Wales this increase is estimated at about 4%. It may there¬ 
fore now be expected that the area cultivated this year in Europe to wheat 
will exceed 79 million acres and thus attain a new maximum, the previous one of 
1933 having been 77.8 milhon acres; this extension is partly due to the particu¬ 
larly favourable autumn weather for sowing but above all to the stimulus of the 
economic situation. 









A relatively considerable increase is also reported in sowings in the U. S. 
S. R.j which appear to have increased to about 2 million acres but there is here 
an almost equivalent decrease in rye sowdngs. 

The rise of two-and-a-half million acres in winter wheat area in the United 
States has been known for a considerable time. 

In India the large reduction in the Punjab has been partly compensated for 
by increase in other regions of production and the result has been a decrease 
of only 1.1 million acres or 2.3 % in all. In North Africa wheat sowings were 
not favoured everywhere by the weather; on the other hand the difficulties 
presented by the movement of the excellent crop of 1934 are such as to check 
the extension of wheat cultivation; thus it is to be expected that the area culti¬ 
vated will be somewhat smaller than that of last year. 

In arri\dng at the total of estimates of area sowm to winter wheat in the 
fifteen countries that-have communicated them to the Institute, which cultivate 
nearly three-quarters of the wdnter wheat of the northern hemisphere, a total 
of 156.7 million acres, about 5 million above the corresponding figure of last 
3^ear, is reached. 

Crop Conditions at the middle of February. — In Europe an extremely cold 
spell in the second decade of January was followed by a milder period which 
was later interspersed by brief periods of intense cold. Much snow fell and, at 
the beginning of February, most of the fields, including even those in Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, w^ere protected by a thick snow-cover. The first half of 
February’’ was marked by variable weather, often mild and wet, which resulted 
in the thawing and, in some places, the complete disappearance of the snow- 
cover. Nights were generally very cold and in some countries there were alterna¬ 
tions of freezing and thawing. The season hitherto has not been unfavourable 
in most countries, but in some .areas considerable damage was caused b^' frost 
and excessive rain, damage on the whole, however, being slight in extent. Crop 
condition in nearly all European countries is in general satisfactory. It appears 
however, that the development of the crops is in man^^ areas too forward for 
the time of 3^ear. 

In the Soviet Union in February the snow-cover decreased in thickness and 
extent; it was feared that in the south winter cereals had not been adequately 
protected from the frosts. 

Information from the United States, where crop condition in the central belt 
{Oklahoma, Western Kansas and Texas) wras seriousty compromised b}^ drought, 
is not very favourable. At the middle of Januar3", owing to abnormally warm 
weather, the snow had melted from the greater part of the fields. In the latter 
half of January and in early February' temperature fell sharply and hoarfrost 
occurred, involving fairh’^ considerable damage to the crops, which had no snow- 
cover. Only toward the middle of February did crop condition begin to improve 
consequent on abundant and. general rains, especially in the section affected by 
drought. 

In India, where crops had suffered from scarcitr’ of monsoon rains and very 
low temperature in December, the situation improved toward the end of Jan¬ 
uary and in the first half of February with the coming of general rains. 
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In North i\f rica condition of sowings was less satisfactory than last year 
owing to the abnormally low temperatures of January and the beginning of 
February. There were complaints in some localities of drought or of excessive 
moisture. 

G. Capone. 


* 

Germany: According to the first estimate, the area sown to winter spelt this 
year is about 213,000 acres against 253,000 acres in 1933 - 34 . That is, a decrease of 
16%. 

Austria: Ver^" hea\w falls of snow were reported at the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end of J anuary. Frost was most intense toward the end of the first decade 
of February. 

Sowings of winter cereals were almost everywhere sufficiently covered with snow 
during the period of most severe frosts. 

On I February condition of winter cereals w^as as follows: wheat 2.0 (against 
1.9 on I January of this year, 2.3 on i February); rye 1.8 (1.6, 2.4) and barle}^ 
2,0 (2.1, 2.6). 

Bulgaria: Mean temperature in January was 1-2^ C below normal. Total rainfall 
during the month was nearly double the normal precipitation. 

Notwithstanding the cold and the absence of a snow cover at the beginning of the 
month, sowings did not undergo frost damage Snow which subsequently fell frequenth" 
in western Bulgaria, protected the so wings from cold and provided satisfactory moisture. 

No snow fell in Eastern Bulgaria but theie was much rain and no frost damage 
was reported. 

There were sudden snowfalls in Southern Bulgaria on 19 and 30 January accom¬ 
panied by thunder and lightning. 

According to the most recent estimate the area sown to meslin this year is about 
207,500 acres against 214,700 in 1933-34 and 242,100 on the average of the five years 
-ending 1932-33: percentages 96.7 and S5.7. 

Spain: Crops in the most important producing areas of La Mancha suffered frost 
damage during the wdnter. In Old Castile growdh was impeded at the beginning of 
the season by the dry weather but conditions afterwards were fairly good. Continuons 
cold was experienced in some parts of the central areas. Latest information indicates 
that temperatures below normal and frost have caused some damage. 

Irish Free State: Weather in Januaiy^ was broken and showery during the first 
half and dry, but cold, during the remainder. Sowings were made at the normal 
time in most cases. Crop condition was satisfactor3% there having been no serious 
frosts and no snow. 

Weather between the middle of January and the middle of February 
was rather mild and wet. Three cold spells, with fairly severe frost and snowfalls, 
were experienced but they were of brief duration. The last of these, which occurred 
towards the end of the first half of Februar}- was characterised by alternating periods 
of freezing and thawing. On the whole, however, in spite of the set-back caused by 
frost, wheat had a good appearance and was, even too forward and weeds and para- 
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Wheat. 


t) Axea 


Countries 




Average 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

' 

f 


to 1932/33 


1934 
* 1934/35 


1933 

1933/ 

1934 

= looi 


jAver. 

zool 


t) Production 


1934 

1934/35 



Average 



Average 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 


to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 


1,000 ceatals 


1,000 bushels 


S934' 

1934/35 


1933 

1933 / 

1934 

= zool 


Aver. 
= zoo 


Germany .... 

5.431 

5,727 

4.723 

94.8 

115.0 

99.926 

Austria. 

568 

543 

518 

104.7 

109.8 

7.943 

Belginm .... 

385 

372 

389 

103.5 

99.2 

8,593 

Bulgaria .... 

3,089 

3,097 

2,931 

99.7 

105.4 

24,947 

Denmark .... 

282 

261 

253 

108.2 

111.5 

7,496 

Spain ...... 

11.101 

11,047 

10.964 

100.5 

10U 

104,1621 

Estonia .... 

161 

155 

94 

103.4 

170.8 

1.864| 

Irish Free State . 

94 

50 

26 

185.8 

363.9 

2,282 

Finland . ... 1 

104 

91 

44 

113.9 

237.6 

1,567 

France . 

13,109 

13,503 

13.168 

97.1 

99.6 

I) 198,417 

Bngl. and Wales. 

1.759 

1,660 

1,311 

106.0 

134.1 

39,155 

Scotland .... 

98 

78 

531 

124.5 

184.2 

2,486 

Northern Ireland 

9 

6 

4 

140.9 

224.6 

218 

Grea:e ..... 

2 ) 1,95113) 1.71213) 1.391! 

— 

— 

18,816 

Hungary .... 

3.921 

3,924 

3.969 

99.9 

98.8 

36,869 

Italy. 

12,236 

12,561 

12,009 

97.4 

101.9 

139.614 

lAtvia. 

351 

309 

192 

113.6 

183.1 

4,831 

I4thuania. . . , 

514 

499 

479 

103.0 

107.3 

6,285 

I^uxemburg. . . 

40 

34 

27 

118.0 

145.8 

636 

Malta. 

9 

46 


9 

97.0 

101,0 

186 

Norvrav. .... 

2| 

29 

165.1 

160.1 

701 

Netherlands. . . 

359 

338 

178 

106.2 

201.2 

10,318 

Poland.! 

4,385 

4,187 

3,908 

104.7 

112.2 

38.081 

Portugal . . . . ! 


1,424 

1,203 



12,292 

Romania . . . . ; 

7.610 

7,701 

7,579 

9^8 

106.4 

45,933 

Sweden.' 

742 

799 

642 

92.8 

115.5 

17,747 

Switzerland 4) . . 1 

211 

186 

178 

113.9 

118.9 

4,007 

Czechoslovak 5 ) 1 

2,301 

2.272 

1,993 

101.3 

115.4 

30.009 

Yugoslavia . . . j 

5,002 

5,257 

5,214 

95.1 

95.9 

40.998 

Total Europe . , 

1 ) 77,292 

77,83/ 

73,478 

99.5 

105.4 

906,379 

*TT s a 0 Z*®) 

29,785 

26.688 

22,734 

111.6 

131.0 



... 

55,352 

57,725 



Canada . 

23,985 

25,991 

25,531 

92.3 

93.9 i 

165,509 

United States 

32,945 

28,485 

39,454 

115.7 

83.51 

243.020 

1 S) 

9,290 

19.425 

20,431 

47.8 

45.5 

54,861 

Mexico. 

1,179 

1.173 

1,279 

100.5 

92.21 

6,063 

Total North Amer, 

67,399 

75,074 

86,695 

89.8 

77.7 

469,453 

Chosen .... 

789 

790 

846 

99.9i 93.3 

5,595 

India. 

36.062 

32.970 

32,356 

109.41 111.5 

209,619 

Japan . 

1,589 

1,509 

1,219 

105.3 130.4 

27.346 

Syria and Deb... 

1,175 

1.212 

1,148 

97.0 

102.3 

8,724 

Turkey. 

6,871 

7.257 

7.357 

94.7 

93.4 

53.129 

Total Asia . . . 

46,486 

43,738 

42M 

106.3 

108.3, 

304,413 

Algeria 6). . . . 

4,007 

3.993 

3.771 

100.3 

106.2 

23,843 

Cyrenaica. . . . 

22 

13 

20 

165.1 

110.1 

107 

Egypt . 

1,442 

1,426 

1.628 

101.1 

8S.6 

22,366 

Eritrea. 

11 

91 17 

128.6; 64.3 

88 

Kenya. 

I 43 

35 

58 

12l.9‘ 74.0 

359 

French Marocco . 

3,018 

3.209 

2,776 

94.0 

108.7 

23,351] 

Tunisia .... 

1.903; 1.754 

2,005 

108.5! 94 . 9 I 

9.590 

Total Norik A frica 

10,446 

10,439 

10,275 

100.Q\ Wl.6 

79,704j 

Argentina . . . 

1 / 2 ) 18.48412) 19.663 

2 ) 20.325 

94.0' 90.9 

} 151.238j 

I3) 17.199 

3) 18,041 

3) 18,336 

95.3 

j 93.8 

♦Chile.1 

2,264 

2.104 

1,606 

107.6 

! 140.9 


Uruguay . . . . : 

997 

1.189 

1,034 

83.9 

96.4 

*6.769 

- Union ofSonlhAir. 

1,523 

1,257 

1.288 

121.1 

118.2 

0 9,206 

Australia , . . . j 

12,965 

15,080 

15,698 

86.0 

82.6 

81,000 

New 2Jealand 8) . j 


286 

262 


3,900 

Grand Totam . 

§) 234,593 

242,935 

249,992 

96.6 

j 93.8 

2,012,062 


123,554 

89,191 

166,539 

205,918 

148,649 

80.9 

112.0,1 

8.769 

7,162 

13,239 

14,615 

11,937 

90.6 

110.9 1 

9.040 

8,744 

14,322 

15,067 

14,574 

95.1 

983 1 

33,273 

30,195 

41,577 

55,453 

50.324 

75.0 

82.6 1 

6.926 

6,630 

12.493 

11.543 

11.05C 

108.2 

113.1 

82,942 

89,06^ 

173.600 

138,234 

148.443 

125.6 

116,9 1 

1,470 

931 

3,107 

2,451 

1.551 

126.8 

200.4 1 

1.190 

609 

3,803 

1,983 

1,014 

191.8 

375.0 £ 

1,476 

628 

2,612 

2,460 

1,046 

106.2 

249.7 

217.401 

173,316 

I) 330,688 

362,328 

288,854 

91.3 

114.5 

35,258 

25,4201 

65,259 

58.763 

42,365 

lll.l 

154.0 

2,083 

1,277 

4,144 

3,472 

2,128 

119.4 

1 M .7 

136 

87 

363 

227 

145 

160,0 

251.1 

17,031 

7303 

31,359 

28,385 

12,505 

110.5 

250.8 

57.815 

47.4661 

61,447 

96,356 

79,109 

63.8 

77.7 

178,794 

146,41^ 

232,686 

297.985 

244.024 

78.1 

95.4 

4,035 

2,109 

8,051 

6.725 

3315 

119.7 

229.0 ' 

4,915 

5,on 

10.475 

8,192 

8.49C 

127.9 

123.4 

597 

m 

1,061 

995 

511 

106.6 

207.5 

183 

176 

310 

305 

293 

101.9 

106.1 

453 

433 

1,168 

755 

722 

154.7 

161.7 

9,195 

4,614 

17,196 

15,325 

7,689 

112.2 

223:6 1 

47.93! 

40,812! 

63.467 

79.883 

68,018 

79.5 

933 

9,044 

8 , 302 ! 

20,486 

15,073 

13,837 

135.9 

148.1 

71,444 

64.4291 

76,553 

119,071 

107,380 

64.3 

713 1 

17,522 

12,203' 

29,578 

29,203 

20.339 

101.3 

145.4 1 

3.974 

3,300 

6,677 

6.625 

5.50C 

100.8 

121.4 I 

43,753 

30,008 

50,013 

72,921 

50,013 

68.6 

100.0 

57,950 

51,703 

68,328 

96,581 

86,170 

70,7 

79.3 

1,048,154 

858,1351 

1,510,631 

1,746,892 

1,430,195 

86.5 

1054 

257,942 

171,741 


429,894 

286,229 



353,402 

306,752 


588,992 

511,243 



169,135 

246.756 

275.849 

281.892^ 

411,261 

97.9 

67.1 

310,473 

370,912 

405.034 

350,792 

618,186 

115.5 

65:5 

106,910 

145,431 

91,435 

178,183 

242,384 

51.3 

37.7 

7,273 

7,163 

10,104 

12.121 

11.939 

83.4 

84.6 

493,793 

770,262 

782,422 

822,988 

1,283,770 

95.1 

60.9 

5,332 

5,138 

9,324 

8,887 

8,563 

104.9 

108.9 

211,658 

204,019 

349.365 

352,763 

340,032 

99.0 

102.7 

24,226 

18,369 

45.577 

40,376 

30,614 

112.9 

148.9 

8,086* 

8,042 

14,540 

13,476 

13,403 

107.9 

108.5 

59,783 

51,485 

88,546 

99,636 

85.806 

88.9 

1032 

309,085, 

287,053\ 

507,352 

515,138 

478,418 

98.5 

106,0 

19,199l 

18,1 d 

39,738 

31.998 

30,195 

1242 

131.6 

19 

52 

179 

31 

86 

568.4 

207,9 

23,971 

26,513 

37.276 

39,951 

44,187 

93.3 

84.4 

66 

24 

147 

110 

40 

133,3 

366,3 

291 

347 

598 

485 

578 

1232 

103.5 

17,342 

16,268 

38,918 

28,902 

27,111 

134.7 

143.5 

5,512 

8,139 

15,983 

9,186 

1 13,566 

174.0 

117.8 

66,400 

69,460 

132,839 

110,663 

' 115,685 

120.0 

114.8 

171,675 

144,542 

252.058 

286,119 

1 240,89^ 

88.1 

104.6 

21,185 

16,120 


35,307 

^ 26,86^ 


' 

8304 

5,940 

Vl*,281 

14,674 

' 9,89^ 

*7^ 

iiio 

') 6.954 

6,180 

0 15.343 

0 11390 

1 10300 

132.4 

- 

105,222 

* 108,564 

135,000 

1 175,370 

' .180,940 

,77.0 

74.6 

5.422 

4.955 

6,500 

9,036 

8,258 

71.9 

78.7 

2,215309 

' 2,255,091 

3,353,426 

3,692>470 

3,758,443 

90.8 

892 


See notes on page 9S, 

























t) Prodttction 


I^tixemburg . . . 
Norway . , . , 

. Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
Portugal .... 
Romania .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 

' Czechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia , . . 

. Total Europe . . 

♦U.S.S.R. . jw) 

, . - \s) 

Canada .... 
United States. . 

. Total North Amer. 
Turkey . . . ; 
Algeria 6) . . , 

Argentina . . . 




Average 

1934/33 



Average 



Average 


1934 

1 1933 

igaS 

1 to 10^2 

1934 

1933 

192S 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 1932/33 

1933 

1933/ 

1934 

Aver. 

!= 100 ■ 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

toi932/33 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

toi932/33 

1933 

1933/ 

1934 


1,000 bushels 


Germany. . . . 

11,097 

11,180 

n,312 

Austria .... 

949 

958 

936 

Belgium .... 

544 

578 

565 

Bulgaria .... 

476 

516 

565 

Denmark .... 

375 

353 

348 

Spain ..... 

1,451 

1,458 

1,528 

Estonia . 

364 

373 

354 

Irish Free State . 

2 

3 

4 

Finland .... 

605 

575 

527 

France. 

1,670 

1,706 

1,815 

Greece . 

2 ) 204 

3) 183 

3) 152 

Hungary .... 

1,632 

1,677 

1,576 

Italy. 

278 

282 

302 

I,atvia. 

663 

637 

610 

Lithuania - • • 

1,225 

1,210 

1,184 


460 110.2 
14,061 98.2 

400 ... 
868 95.2 

588 105.3 
47 76.4 

2,606 94.5 

594 95.7 


479M 56/,45/ 


60318 61.777 64,644 97.6 93J 

988 1,137 . 

735 583 %6 126.1 76.1 

j 1.937 2,349 3,296 82.5 58.8 

2.672 2322 4362 9U 62.7 

U04 696 677 172.9 177.8 

3 3 4 113.8 94.6 

1,903 2) 1,767 2) 1.378 107.7 138.1 1 

l3) 1,458 3) 904 3) 811 161-2 179.7 ] 


3.037 2,339 

8.982 11,844 

12,019 J4J83 


^ Grano Totals . §) 46356 46,123 47,191 1003 98.2 


18,110 588,396 540,i 


173,724 

299,501 

343,576 

310,223 

11,627 

23,897 

27,045 

20,762 

12,106 

20,802 

22,310 

21,618 

5.343 

6,576 

9,683 

9,542 

5.293 

11,023 

9,899 

9.452 

12,083 

22,176 

20,703 

21,577 

3,706 

9,064 

8,735 

6,618 

67 

67 

86 

120 

6,727 

15,543 

14,633 

12.013 

18,181 

32.643 

35,338 

32,466 

985 

3.440 

2,800 

1,760 

16,172 

20,197 

37.655 

28.878 

3,629 

5,607 

6,739 

6,481 

5,572 

16,210 

13,979 

9.949 

11,852 

26,331 

21,731 

21,165 

233 

527 

575 

416 

279 

418 

438 

498 

8,798 

16,291 

15,602 

15,711 

140,616 

222.764 

278,465 

251,101 

2,613 

4,802 

3,615 

4,665 

7,561 

8,308 

17,555 

13,502 

8,822 

20,865 

18,128 

15,753 

854 

1,242 

1,545 

1,525 

39,525 

• 59,969 

82,104 

70,580 

4,431 

7.688 

9,659 

7,912 

SOOJ99 

555,95/ 

1,002,598 

894^87 

464,868 

8,069 


940,120 

11,811 

830,124 

14.409 

7,122 

5,423 

4,177 

' 12,718 

21,647 

16,04C 

2l,15C 

1 38,655 

28,769 

21,465 

^ 25,327 

' 51,373 

6,003 

I 2 .I 6 S 

► 13.43C 

\ 10,719 

26 

43 

1 29 

* 47 

4,463 

17,716 

1 9.33C 

1 7,970 

540,06C 

907347 

! 1,050,714 

1 964,396 

i 


87.2 96.5 

88.4 115.1 

93.2 96.2 

67.9 68.9 

111.4 116.6 

107.1 102.8 

103.8 137.0 

77.0 55.5 

106.2 129.4 

92.4 100.5 

122.9 195.5 

53.6 69.9 

83.2 86.5 
116.0 162.9 

121.2 124.4 

91.5 126.6 

95.5 84.0 
104.4 103.7 
80.0 88.7 
132.8 102,9 

47.3 61.5 
115.1 132.5 

80.4 81.4 

73.0 85.0 

79.6 97.2 


47^ 150.4 92.1 


See notes on ^e gS. 
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Barley. 



t) Area 

f) Production 





Average 


934 



Average 



Avemge 

lo. 

1934 

Countries 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

4/35 

1934 

1933 

1938 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

■ 1934/35 


— 

— 




— 

— 





1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1933 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1933 

Aver. 



1 


to 1932/33 

1933 / 



to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 

1933 / 






1934 

= lOOj 







1934 




isooo acres 

= 100 


' 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

== 100 


Germany .... 


4,030 

3,918 

3,844 

102.9 

104.8 

70,634 

76,459 

68,876 

147.156 

159.292 

143 . 494 ; 

92.4 

102.6 

Austria .... 


416 

423 

409 

98.4 

101.6 

6.572 

7.340 

5,774 

13.692 

15,292 

12,029 

89.5 

113.8 

Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 


97 

92 


106.2 

121.4 

2,320 

2.214 

1,895 

4,833 

4,613 

3,948' 

104.8 

122.4 


569 

602 

603 

94.5 

94.4 

4,090 

7.751 

7,133 

8,522 

16,148 

14.861 

52.8 

57.3 

Denmark .... 


840 

865 

893 

97.2 

94.1 

20.944 

21,131 

23,062 

43,634 

44.025 

48,046 

99.1 

90.8 

Spain. 


4,502 

4,521 

4.593 

99.6 

98.0 

61,996 

48,003 

48,605 

129,161 

100,009 

101.261 

129.1 

127.6 

Estonia .... 


257 

256 

273 

100.4 

94.2 

2,533 

1,791 

2,526 

5,277 

3,731 

5,263 

141.4 

100.3 

Irish Free State. 


143 

117 

116 

121.5 

122.6 

3,254 

2,679 

2.642 

6,779 

5,582 

5,503 

121.4 

123.2 

Finland .... 


325 

320 

288 

■101.5 

112.6 

4,817 

3.936 

3.420 

10,036 

8.200 

7.124 

122.4 

140.9 

France . 


1,911 

1,736 

1,837 

llO.l 

104.0 

25,063 

25.244 

24,054 

52,215 

52,594 

50,114 

99.3 

104.2 

Engl, and Wales. 


861 

751 

1.063 

114.6 

81.0 

16,285 

14,134 

19.237 

33,927 

29,447 

40,077 

115.2 

84.7 

Scotland : . . . 


96 

60 

95 

160.9 

101.1 

2,016 

1,277 

1,967 

4,200 

2,660 

4,097 

157.9 

102.5 

Northern Ireland 


2 

1 

2 

164,2 

141.3 

57 

33 

37 

118 

70 

78 

169.9 

15U7 

Greece. 

2) 

589 

3) 553 

3 ) 495 

— 

— 

5.708 

5,059 

3,443 

11,891 

10,540 

7,172 

112.8 

165.8 

Hungary .... 


1,213 

1,197 

1,131 

101.3 

107.2 

9.854 

18,551 

13,874 

20,530 

38,649 

28,906 

53.1 

71.0 

Italy. 


492 

511 

556 

96.4 

88.5 

4,486 

4.992 

5,446 

9,347 

10,401 

11,345 

89.9 

82.4 

lyatvia ..... 


445 

456 

432 

97.6 

103.0 

4,801 

4.298 

3,752 

10,002 

8,955 

7.817 

111.7 

127.9 

Lithuania . . . 


503 

512 

489 

98.2 

102.8 

5.m 

5.111 

4,851 

11,663 

10,647 

10,107 

109.5 

115.4 

Luxemburg . . . 


7 

7 

10 

103,1 

76,3 

106 

106 

127 

220 

220 

2^ 

100.1 

83.6 

Malta 9) .... 


5 

6 

7 

88.6 

76.2 

114 

119 

139 

238 

2^ 

290 

96.2 

82.2 

Norway .... 


147 

142 

138 

103.7 

106.4 

2,634 

2,206 

2.326 

5,489 

4.597 

4.846 

119.4 

113.3 

Netherlands . . 


79 

44 

69 

179.0 

115.0 

2,116 

1,109 

1,852 

4.409 

2311 

3,859 

190.8 

114.3 

Poland .... 


2,945 

2,882 

3.028 

102.2 

97.3 

28,344 

31,656 

33,191 

59,052 

65,951 

69.140 

89.5 

85.4 

Portugal .... 


210 

177 



1,126 

690 

948 

2,346 

1,438 

1,975 

163.1 

118.8 

Romania .... 


4,332 

4,485 

4,687 

96.6 

9i4 

19,210 

41,541 

41,907 

40.021 

86,546 

87,308 

46.2 

45.8 

.Sweden .... 


261 

279 

304 

93.6 

86.0 

4,542 

4,762 

5.101 

9.462 

9,922 

10,628 

95.4 

89.0 

Switzerland . . . 


14 

17 

17 

80.4 

79.9 

224 

307 

273 

467 

640 

569 

72.9 

82.0 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,632 

1,639 

1,762 

99.6 

92.6 

22,804 

29,774 

29,076 

47,510 

62,031 

60,577 

76.6 

78.4 

Yugoslavia . . . 


1,038 

1,078 

1,075 

96.3 

96.6 

8,997 

10,208 

8.792 

18,744 

21,268 

18,316 

88.1 

102.3 

Toiol Europe . . 

§) 

27,961 

27,680 

28,473 

101.0 

98.2 

341,245 

372,481 

364,326 

710,941 

776,027 

759,022 

91.6 

93.7 

Canada .... 


3,613 

3.658 

4,778 

98.8 

75.6 

30.596 

30.412 

50,113 

63,742 

63.359 

104.404 

100.6 

61.1 

United States. , 


7,144 

10,009 

12.739 

71.4 

56.1 

57,086 

74,796 

135,764 

118,929 

155,825 

282.841 

76.3 

42,0 

Total NorthAnur, 


10,757 

13,667 

17,517 

78.7 

61.4 

87,682 

105,208 

185,877 

182,671 

219,184 

387,245 

83.3 

47.2 

Chosen .... 


2,179 

2,484 

2.349 

87.7 

92.8 

22,638 

21,316 

18,966 

47,163 

44,409 

39,514 

106.2 

119.4 

Japan . 


1,860 

1,924 

2,151 

96.7 

86.5 

34,324 

32.944 

37,303 

71,509 

68,635 

77.716 

104.2 

92.0 

Syria and Leb. . 


611 

763 

842 

80.1 

72.6 

5,351 

6,270 

8,100 

11,148 

13,062 

16.875 

85.3 

66il 

Turkey. .... 


3,294 

3,312 

3,487 

99.5 

94.4 

41,429 

35,247 

30,511 

86,311 

73,432 

63,566 

117.5 

135.8 

Total Asia . . . 


7,944 

8,483 

8,829 

93.7 

90.0 

103,742 

95,777 

94,880 

216,131 

199,538 

197,671 

108.3 

109.3 

Algeria 6) . . . 


3,093 

3,450 

3,423 

89.7 

90.4 

19,621 

17,276 

1 

16,926 

40,878 

35,992 

35,264 

113.6 

115.9 

Cyrenaica . . . 


no 

71 

81 

153.5 

135.0 

292 

359 

238 

608 

747 

495 

81.3 

122,8 

Egypt . 


284 

292 

357 

97.3 

79.7 

4.336 

. 4,434 

5,350 

9,033 

9.237 

11,147 

97.8 

81.0 

Eritrea. 


67 

69 

48 

96.4 

139.2 

254 

432 

205 

528 

900 

428 

58,7 

123,4 

French Morocco. 


3,844 

3,752 

3,174 

102.5 

121.1 

! 33,516 

24,195 

22,965 

69.826 

50,408 

47.84? 

138.5 

145.9 

Tunisia .... 


988 

927 

■ 1,328 

106.7 

74.4 

3,307 

3,527 

5,115 

6,890 

7,349 

10,656 

93.7 

64.7 

Total Africa . . 


8,386 

8,561 

8,411 

98.0 

99.7 

61,326 

50,223 

50,799 

127,763 

104,633 

105,834 

122.1 

120.7 

Argentina . , . 

(2) 

\3) 

1,841 

1,705 

2 ) 1,783 

3) 1,379 

2 ) 1,442 

3) 960 

103.3 

123.7 

127.7 

177.6 

} 20,503 

17,284 

9,491 

42,715 

36,010 

19.774 

118.6 

216,0 

•Chile. 

139 

235 

155 

59.1 

89.8 

, 

3,227 

2,403 


6.723 

5,006 



Uruguay .... 


18 

15 

11 

119,0 

174.3 

125 

113 

67 

*’*260 

235 

140 

i 1*0.6 

18^3 

New 2^1and 8). 



21 

19 


. . . 

225 

365 

347 

469 

761 

, 723 

61.6 

^.8 

Grand Totals . 

§) 

56,792 

59,806 

64,220 

95.0 

83.4 

614,848 

641,451 

705,787 

1,280,950 

’ U36,388 

1,470,409 

95.9 

87.1 


See notes on page < 
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t) Area 

t) Production 




Average 

0/ "934 



Average 



Average 

% 


1934 

2933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

m4l36 

Countries 

— 

— 



—• 

— 

— 





1934/35 

1933/34 

192 S /29 

1933 

Aver. 

1934/35 

1933/34 

192 S /29 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1933 

Aver. 

« 100 




101932/33 

1933 / 



to 1932/33 



to 1932/33 

1933 / 

1934 





1934 

=s 100 








1,000 acres 

= 100 


1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels 1 

= 100 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 

7,773 

7,864 

8.483 

98.8 

91.6 

120,204 

153.277 

145,021 

375,634 

478,986 

453,187 

78.4 

82.9 

743 

755 

757 

98.3 

98.1 

11,034 

11,084 

8,976 

34,482 

34,639 

28,051 

99.5 

122.9 

Belgium .... 

735 

733 

705 

100.3 

104.2 

15.083 

18309 

15,296 

47,135 

57,216 

47.801 

82.4 

98.6 

Bulgaria . . « . 

312 

327 

322 

95.6 

96.5 

1,610 

2,863 

23791 

5,032 

8.948 

7,436 

56.2 

67.7 

Denmark .... 

943 

943 

972 

100.0 

97.1 

21,605 

21,971 

22,408 

67,516 

68,658 

70,024 

98.3 

96.4 

Spam ..... 

1,877 

341 

1,894 

343 

1.853 

357 

99,1 

101.3 

16,630 

13,111 

14,739 

51,969 

40,972 

46,060 

126.8 

112.8 

skonia .... 

99.5 

95.6 

3,518 

2,565 

' 3,086 

10,994 

8.015 

9,645 

137.2 

114.0 

Irish Free State. 

583 

635 

643 

91.9 

90.£ 

12,564 

13,982 

13,919 

39,262 

43,693 

43,496 

89.9 

90.3 

.Finland .... 

i,132 

1,130 

1,108 

100.2 

102.1 

16,989 

14.011 

13,452 

53,090 

43,783 

42,038 

121.3 

126.3 


8,127 

1,401 

8315 

1,494 

8312 

1,725 

97.7 

95.5 

91,597 

125.083 

105,440 

286.239 

390,883 

329,516 

73.2 

86.9 

Bngl. and Wales. 

93.7 

81.2 

24.998 

27,462 

30,446 

78,120 

85,820 

95,1441 

91.0 

82.1 

Scotland .... 

816 

856 

866 

95.4 

94.3 

14,448 

15,546 

15,564 

45,150 

48,580 

48.636 

92.9 

92.8 

Northern Ireland. 

280 

288 

300 

97i 

93J 

6,143 

5,892 

6,071 

19,198 

18,411 

18.972 

104.3 

101.2 

Greece .... * 

2 ) 351 

3 ) 341 

3 ) 308 


— 

2,70 

2,962 

1,756 

8,634 

9,257 

5,486 

93.3 

157.4 

Hungary .... 

567 

570 

636 

99.4 

89.2 

4,869 

7,884 

6,972 

15,217 

24,637 

21,789 

61.8 

69.8 

itaiv ; . . . . 

1,063 

1.107 

1,218 

96.1 

87.3 

10,975 

12,660 

13,730 

34,297 

39,562 

42,90^ 

86.7 

79.9 

I^tvia. 

742 

758 

745 

97.9 

99.5 

8,567 

7,291 

6.58^ 

26,770 

22.783 

20.574 

117,5 

130.1 

I4thuania . . . 

812 

848 

851 

95.7 

95.4 

8372 

7,289 

8,330 

26,163 

22,776 

26,031 

114.9 

100.5 

I^uxembutg. . . 

68 

68 

73 

100.0 

93.3 

1,027 

1,135 

977 

3,209 

3.548 

3,054 

90.5 

105.1 


226 

242 

337 

239 

93.3 

94.6 

3,890 

3.973 

3,921 

12,157 

12,416 

12,254 

97.9 

99.2 

Netherlands . . 

321 

372 

95.4 

863 

5,798 

6,401 

7,035 

18,119 

20.004 

21.984 

90.6 

82.4 

Pohind .... 

5.463 

5,447 

5^42 

100,3 

10Z3 

50.150 

59,149 

55,110 

156,718 

184,839 

172,218 

84.8 

91.0 

Portugal .... 

413 

444 


r r - 

1,709 

1,164 

1,989 

5,340 

3.636 

6,215 

146.9 

85,9 

Romania .... 

2,044 

2,050 

2,510 

^.7 

81.4 

12,420 

17.779 

21,205 

38.811 

55,558 

66,265 

69.9 

58.6 

Sweden .... 

1,696 

1.541 

1,652 

110.0 

102.7 

26,037 

23,425 

25.m 

81,364 

73,202 

78.730 

111.2 

103.3 

Switzerland . . 

25 

40 

47 

61.3 

52.6 

449 

814 

830 

1,404 

2,545 

2,595 

55.2 

54.1 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,936 

1.976 

2,060 

97.9 

94.C 

25,992 

34,770 

31365 

81,224 

108,655 

98,016 

74.8 

82.9 

Jugoslavia . . . 

916 

936 

957 

9X8: 

95.7 

7351 

8,180 

6,773 

22,972 

25.563 

21.165 

89.9 

108.5 

Total Europe . . 

§) 41M 

42,251 

44,057 

98.7 

94.7 

526,792 

620,032 

588,574 

1,646,220 

1,937,585 

1,839,290 

85.0 

89.5 

.... 

13,731 

30.395 

13,529 

36.701 

12.979 

39.887 

101.5 

105.8 

109,181 

104343 

127.702 

389,647 

341,190 

326.695 

399,065 

104.4 

85.5 

United States. . 

82.8 

76.2 

169,221 

234;080 

528;815 

731,500 

1,217,646 

72.3 

43.4 

NorfA Amer. 

44,126 

50,230 

1 52,866 

87.8 

85.5 

278.402 

338,623 

517,349 

870.005 

1,058,195 

1,616,711 

82.2 

53.8 

Syria andUebanon 

33 

30 

1 28 

' 109,7 

115.1 

320 

299 

220 

1.001 

933 

686 

107.3 

145.9 

Turkey .... 

419 

434 

1 361 

96.6 

116.0 

3,185 

4,593 

2.703 

9,954 

14,353 

8,447 

69.4 

117.8 

^ Algeria 6) . . . 

46S 

451 

584 

> 103,6 

, 80.1 

4.063 

3,105 

4.017 

12.697 

9,703 

12,552 

,130.9 

101.2 

French Morocco. 

66 

75 

1 82 

: 82,9 

' 80.3 

606 

603 

670 

1,894 

1,883 

2,093 

100.6 

90.5 

Tunisia * . , . 

49 

51 

! 97 

96.6 

1 51.0 

353 

220 

818 

1,102 

689 

2,556 

160.0 

43.1 

TiAal Afriea . . 

5Si 

I 581 

' ' 76 

! m.6 

1 76A 

5,022 

3M 

5,505 

15,03 

12375 

17M 

127S 

91.2 

Aigeatirm . . . 

( a) 3331 

1 3) 2 . 39 : 

)2) 3,566 
1 3 ) 1,651 

12) 3,693 

1 3 ) 2.132 

\ 93i 
! 145.2 

► 9Q3 
\ 112.4 

} 24.912 

18.365 

21,569 

77,850 

57,389 

67.403 

135.7 

115.5 

'•Chile. . . . . , 

I9t 

22« 

J 26^ 

1 23-? 

f 75.3 

t 84.7 


2,522 

1,030 

2.217 

746 

1 


7,881 

3,218 

6,928 

2,332 



"Uruguay . , . . 

> 21: 

1 14j 

f 107.6 

1 156.1 

‘V,177 

' 3,680 

1143 

157.8 

New Zealand 8) . 


7i 

J 8: 

1 ... 


1,068 


1,39^ 

3.337 

4,053 

4,349 

82.3 

76.7 

, Granp Totals . 

5) 89,571 

1 95,46f 

1(I0437| 93,6 

i 

1 89J 

840,878 

988,167 

1,138/158 

2>627,740 

3,088,001 

3^56, 

1 

85.1 

73.9 


The yeats indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern. — 
^ *1 Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
' countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. — to) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Approximate 
' revision, ~ 2 } Area sown. — 3 ) Area harvested. — 4 ) Inclttding spelt and mealin. — 5 ) Including spelt. — 6 ) ^timated on 15 Slay, 
tr^y} Revised on census basis, — S) Crop for threshing only — 9 } Barley and meslin. 
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sitic growth were much in evidence. The weathei conditions also encouraged insect 
and cryptogamic attacks. There was, further, some danger of over-rapid grovdh, 
which would impair grain production, and of stem disease and rust. An excessively 
mild and damp winter is ne\^er one of the factors contributing to a large crop. There 
is no serious threat, however, at present. Though inadequate, the effect of frosts 
was benehcial and a dry cold period may yet retrieve the situation. 

Winter work proceeded generally in good conditions and preparatory opera¬ 
tions for spring sowings were going forward though they were sometimes held up by 
the frost, thaw or excessive moisture in hea\w lands. 

The Minister of Agriculture has drawn attention to the order p.roliibiting the sow¬ 
ing of wheat on land which was meant to have been .souni with winter wheat but 
which were not actually sown. Owing to the very favourable conditions of the au¬ 
tumn and winter, the number of farmers who would have to make such complementary 
sowings is undoubtedly very small. The Minister has noted many infractions of the 
law forbidding the sowing of wheat on land which grew a cereal last year and has 
stated that legal steps are being taken to prevent such infractions. 

According to private estimates, the extent of sowings up to i J anuary is greater 
than that indicated in the official estimates. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during January was varied, 
spells of frost and snow being interspersed with mild, wet and foggy conditions. On 
the whole, the month in hjngland and Wales was favourable to agriculture but a few 
more hard frosts would benefit the heavy lands. In Scotland, there was some frost, 
but it was neither severe nor sustained, while in some parts there was snow during 
the latter half of the month, but it was not sufficiently heavy to cause any serious 
inconvenience or damage. 

The mild weather experienced so far has favoured the growth of autumn sown 
crops and their condition at the end of January was ever^nvhere reported to be sat¬ 
isfactory. Wheat is strong and healthy everywhere and late-sowm wheat has come up 
well. The other cereals also had a good appearance. 

W’eather conditions generally in England and Wales did not seriously interfere 
with general field work or cultivation, though in a few areas the progress made was 
slow. Work is generally well forward, however, for the time of year. Excellent piogre.ss 
was madedn Scotland with the preparation of the land for spring sowings and farm 
work in general is well advanced in most districts. 

Greece: Cereals are developing normally but flood damage in the north appears 
to be fairly considerable. 

Hungary: During the five weeks between 12 January and 16 February weather 
wavS marked by temperatures rather below normal, by frequent falls of spow, sometimes 
hj severe snowstorms and, in the greater part of the country by a higher than average 
rainfall. Night temperatures were extremely low towards the end of the period con¬ 
sidered. 

During the coldest period of J anuary there was a sufficient^ thick cover of snow 
in all parts of the country. At the end of the period mentioned the sowings of winter 
cereals were still covered with snow except in “some provinces. 

The sowings began the winter in very healthy conditions and were able to smvdve 
the frosts even in the few areas where they were without the protection of a snow 
cover. "No damage to winter cereals tesnlting from frost, insects or field-mice was 
reported. 
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Italy: Temperature fell appreciably during January and there were falls of snow 
in several areas. Wheat and ofter cereal crops benefited from these conditions except 
in some parts of Southern Italy and in the islands where crops suffered from the 
excessively wet weather and where, consequently, there was some damage. Wheat, 
however is in general showing good development. Some insect damage in Tuscany 
and fieldmice attacks in some provinces in Southern Italy were recorded. 

Latvia: Weather was extremely cold during the first half of January, particu¬ 
larly between 3 and 12 Jannuary when the temperature fell to —20C'. Temperature 
was higher in the second half and reached 3 to 6 above normal and there were cases 
of thawing. The cold weather returned at the end of the month. Rainfall was about 
normal for the month. Towards the end of January the ground was frozen to a 
depth of 50 cms, 

Lithuania: Weather during January was favourable to the winter crops. The 
hard frozen soil was covered by a thin layer of snow and changes in temperature were 
slight. 

Portugal: January was characterized by unusual drought but until the middle 
of the month the lack of moisture was tolerable because of the abundant rains in De¬ 
cember. In the latter half of the month frosts, cold north and northeast winds and 
the absence of rains appreciabh^ hindered normal development of the crops in the prin¬ 
cipal centres of production of wheat and rye. 

Romania: In the second half of January temperatures were higher than in the 
first half, which was characterized by very severe frosts and absence of precipitation. 
Rains and snow were abundant between 15 and 31 January. At the beginning of 
February the fields were adequately covered with snow. With the relatively high 
day temperatures the snow melted. 

In the north and particularly in Moldavia there was fiooding which did not, how¬ 
ever, cause any serious damage to sovdngs. 

Yugoslavia: Weather was changeable in Januar}^ and in the first ten days of 
February. Snow had fallen to a considerable extent at the beginning of January 
and the fields had a thick cover w*hich successfully saved the sowings from the rather 
severe frosts which were experienced during this period. 


U. S, S. R.: The weather was not so cold in the second half of January as in the 
first, especially in the north of the country. The temperature again fell in the first 
half of February in nearly all parts. At the middle of February the snow line in the 
South of the Union stretched from Novorossiisk to Astrakin so that the greater part 
of the country between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea was free of snow, 

Preparator}- work for spring sowings was in progress at the middle of the month 
in the southern parts of Central Asia, in the Trans-Caucasus and North Caucasus re¬ 
gions. 

No official report on the crop condition of winter cereals has yet been published. 
However, judging from isolated itiformation on particular regions, there are grounds 
for believing that in the southern part of the Union (Southern Ukraina and North 
Caucasus) winter seedings have suffered some damage caused by frost and the ice crust. 
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Figures of the area to be sown with cereals in the spring of 1935 according 
to the plan approved by the Government are given below’ with comparaisons with the 
figures of the 1934 plan. 


spring Cereals 1935 1934 

(Plan) (Plan) 

Acres 

Wheat.57.365,000 57,428,000 

Bark}'.19,097,000 18,971,000 

Oats.43,150,000 41,947,000 


Argentina: Toward the end of January the cereal harvest was in full swing though 
in some departements there w’-ere complaints of excessive soil moisture, which hindered 
threshing. According to an official estimate on 21 January the amount of wheat export¬ 
able in the current season was 97,070,000 centals (161,780,000 bushels). 

Canada: The area cultivated to buckwheat in 1934 was about 407,200 acres 
against 398,300 in 1933 and 442,500 on the average of the five years ending 1932; 
percentages 102.2 and 92.0. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
4,145,000 centals (8,635,000 bushels) against 4,072,000 (8,483,000) and 4,571,000 

(9.523,000); percentages 101.8 and 90.7. 

The area cultivated to mixed grains was about 1,159,000 acres against 1,167,300 
in 1933 1.159.600 on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 99.3 

and loo.b. The corresponding production is estimated at about 17,067,000 centals 
(37,926,000 bushels) against 14,874,000 (33,009,000) and 17,786,000 {39,525,000); |per- 
centages 114.9 and 96.0. 

The following are the average yields obtained in Canada in 1934 and 1933: 


‘ bushels per acre 

1934 1933 

Wheat.11,5 10,8 

Rye. 7,4 7,2 

Barley. 7,6 17,3 

Oats.23,4 22,7 


Chile: The wheat crop this year is estimated to be much below the crop of 1933-34 
owing to the generally unfavourable weather experienced in the principal producing 
areas of the country. 

United States (Telegram of 31 January): Heavy rainfall was general in the extreme 
North-West and there were heavy snowfalls in the Middle and North Atlantic Coast 
Sections, the effect of these being especially beneficial in the Eastern Ohio Valley. 
Serious damage to winter wheat and oats resulting from excessive cold was reported 
from Oklahoma and Texas. 

(Telegram of 7 February): Weather was dry everywhere. It was cold in the 
Atlantic States but warm in the North-West. Snow and ice had ahnast disappeared 
from the Ohio Valley and crop condition of winter wheat was satisfactory in this area 
as well as in Iowa and Missouri where the ice was diminishing. Winter wheat in Texas 
was recovering from the cold but much of the oat crop was totally destroyed. The 
condition of winter cereals elsewhere was satisfactory. The soil in the Mississippi 
Valley was in very good condition and there was sufficient moisture in most of the 
eastern sections. 
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(Telegram of 15 February): Weather was mild except in the North-Bast. General 
rainfall improved the condition of the soil in Texas, Arizona and Southern California. 
The crop condition of winter cereals in Texas improved considerably during the week. 
Weather in the Bastern Ohio Valley, in the extreme South-East and in the Great 
Plains from North Dakota southward was dry and rain was needed urgently in these 
areas. Snow fell in the lake regions and in the Upper Mssissippi Valley. 

(Telegram of 21 February): Weather over£a large part of the country was 
mild with, beneficial rainfall in [the Central Section and the South-east winter 
wheat States and in the Eastern Great Plains, especiall.v in Eastern Kansas, Okla¬ 
homa and the dry South-east. The crop condition of winter cereals in Texas improved 
further during the week. Slight damage was reported from the Ohio Valley where 
freezing and thawing occurred but crop condition is fair to good. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated ^to buckwheat in 1934 
was about 480,000 acres against 462,000 in 1933 and 568,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1932; percentages 103.9 and 84.6. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 4,350,000 centals (9,062,000 bushels) against 3,765,000 
(7,844,000) and 3,973,000 (8,277,000); percentages 115.5 and 109.5. 

India (Telegram of 7 February): Condition of the wheat crop on irrigated lands 
is generally average to good and elsewhere below average to average. 

Japan: Weather was favourable to cereals. 

Syria and Lebanon: Sowings were made generally in advance of last year’s in very 
favourable weather. Germination was regular, favoured by the rains. Growth is 
satisfactory. 

Algeria: Up to the end of January weather remained practically the same and 
the features reported last month were accentuated: a very excessive humidity in the east, 
satisfactory crop condition in the centre, in the de'pariement of Algiers, persistent dnd 
serious drought in the west and Oran, Temperature underwent a very appreciable 
decline, which checked too vigorous growdh in the east and centre; in the east the 
harmful efiect of severe frosts was added to that of drought, and crop condition appeared 
somewhat compromised. 

In the last decade of J anuary temperature fell further and there was heavy snow 
over all the territory, while the excessive humidit}^ reported in Constantine was further 
accentuated in a harmful manner, the situation was very appreciably improved in the 
west, especially on the plain of Chelifi and in Oran by the abundant rain. In the, first 
week of Februar}- the weatlier was dry and ver^’^ cold, ’^^dth severe frosts winch did not 
damage the snow covered plants and which improved the land. 

At the beginning of Februar}" crop condition was good in the centre, rather 
mediocre in the west and especially in the east; losses through drought and frosts in the 
latter area will have an especially unfavourable efiect on soft wheat, which is principally 
cultivated but, as this crop is cultivated essentially by Europeans with improved methods 
it is considered that the damage will prove limited. 

Cyrenaica: In Januar}- the weather favoured sowings, which were carried out 
r^ularly. Kain was plentiful and well-distributed. 

Germination was normal save for some damage from excessive soil moisture. 
The 1934-35 season has begun well and promises good results. 



Egypt: The growth of wheat and barley was slow during J anuaty owing to severe 
cold. Chlorosis appeared in some ofthe early-sown helds and caused -weakness, but 
some of these are recovering their natural condition. The crops in the north of the 
Delta benefited by the light rains. The earh’^ crops were forming ears in Dower 
and Upper Egypt. 

French Morocco: Both native and European sowings were finished at the end of 
Januar3^ Although it is possible at present to form only a very rough idea of the 
extent of the sowings, they appear to be larger in some areas than those of last year 
when the area was smaller than that of 1932 but larger than the average area of the 
preceding five years. Moreover, it was observed that, though the natives have not 
suffered from the economic situation owing to the abundance of the last harvest, the 
European settlers often experienced serious difficulties in carrying out their sowing 
intentions. In fact, a slight contraction is noticeable in the sowings of soft wheat 
among the European holdings in Chauia which is the chief area growing this cereal. On 
the whole, so far as it is possible to Judge at present, the area of wheat sowings 
appears to be about the same as the average of the five years previous to i934- 
Compared with last year it will be somewhat smaller in the case of soft wheat which 
is principally grown by Europeans and greatei in the case of hard wheat and barley 
the last two cereals being grown chiefly by the natives. 

A long dry period prevailed from the end of December matil about 20 January. 
Tliis was very unfavourable in its effects on the crops, particularly on those of the 
natives, but the situation made a good recovery after the rains of the end of January. 
On the whole sprouting was satisfactory, and the appearance of crops at the end of 
January was good. 

Preparatory work for spring sowing-s and fallow work on European holdings 
began in January. 

Union of South Africa: In the Cape South Western districts some excellent yields 
were obtained in a few districts, but generally threshing results in December were dis¬ 
appointing. Date rains during November and rust caused a considerable amount of 
damage especially to the quality of the grain. Date frost and rust caused mau}^ crops 
in, the North Western districts to be a complete failure. Yields along the South Coast 
were also not up to expectation. In the North Eastern districts of the Cape crops are 
in excellent condition, and although rust has made its appearance in late-sown wheat, 
record yields are reported. 

In the Orange Free State a record crop is expected. Even lands sovra during 
July and later promise to give a good crop. Farmers are still busy reaping and 
threshing. 

In the Transvaal the crop has already been reaped, and generally very satisfactory 
yields were obtained. 

Australia (Telegram of 14 February): The results of the harvest now completed are 
below expectations in Western Australia and Victoria/and satisfactory in South Australia^ 
while in New South Wales harvesting was carried out in poor conditions. 

MAIZE 

Yugoslavia: The maize of the 1934 crop is of very good quality as a result of the 
the good ripening, the absence of insect damage and the favourable conditions in 
which the harvest was carried out. 



U. S. 5 . R.: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to maize 
(including sorghum) in 1935 have been fixed at 8,463,000 acres. 

Avgentina: During the first half of February early-sown maize was developing 
and ripening m excellent condition. Late-sown was also in excellent condition, but 
will require more rain in the future. Locusts were sporadically hatching out, but 
the pest was being combated. The exportable surplus of old crop maize, on J amiary 
21 was officially estimated at 8,421,700 centals (15,038,800 bushels). 


Maize. 



Area 

PRODUCTION 


1934 

1933 

Aver. 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 

and 1934/35 

Countries 

— 

— 

— 



. _ 

. 


_ 


_ 



1934 / 

1935 

1933 / 

1934 

1928 / 
1929 to 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 




1932 / 

1933 

1933 / 





1933 / 





1934 







1934 


1,000 acres 

R 100 

=s 100 

1 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

JOO 

100 

Austria . . 

160 

159 

148 

101,0 

108.1 

3.303 

3.011 

2.667 

5,897 

5.377 

4.763 

109.7 

123.8 

Bulgaria . . 

1.658 

1.796 

1.757 

92.3 

94.3 

18.067 

20,967 

17,660, 

32.262 

37,441 

31,536 

86.2 

102.3 

France . . 

823 

832 

843 

98.8 

97.5 

11,452 

9.589 

10.5161 

20,449 

17,123 

18,778 

119.4 

108.9 

Greece. . , 

586 

645 

555 

90.8 

105.6 

5,291 

6.026 

3.755 

9.448 

10,760 

6,706 

87.8 

140.9 

Hungary 

2.807 

2,816 

2,726 

99.7 

103.0 

46,334 

39.889 

37.085! 

82.740 

71.230 

66,223 

116.2 

124.9 

Italy. .{*> 

3,271 

3,190 

3.391 

102.5 

96.5 

64,330 

52,549 

50,695! 

114,874 

93,837 

90,528 

122.4 

126.9 

384 

346 

252 

ni.i 

152.3 

6.059 

4,564 

2 , 733 ; 

10,820 

8,151 

4,880 

132.7 

221.7 

♦Poland . , 

225 

225 

231 

99.9 

97.2 


1,232 

2.090 


2,200 

3,732 

105.4 

... 

Romania. . 

12.368 

11,928 

11,470 

103.7 

107.8 

105,822 

100,408 

113,401 

188,96^ 

179,301 

202,502 

93.3 

Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

81.3 

74.0 

55 

63 

71 

99 

113 

126 

87.2 

78.4 

Czechoslov.. 

I) 359 

316 

351 

113.4 

102.3 

2 ) 5,447 

3370 

5‘,466 

2 ) 9,728 

6,018 

9,760 

161.6 

99.7 

Yugoslai?ia. 

6.578 

6,272 

5,761 

104,9 

114.2 

113,631 

78,883 

76.843 

202,912 

140,863 

137.220 

144.0 

147.9 

Total Europe 

28,996 

28,302 

27,257 

102.5 

1Q6A 

379,791 

319,319 

320,892 

678,198 

570,214 

573,022 

118.9 

118.4 

Canada . . 

161 

137 

143 

117.9 

112.8 

3,807 

2,830 

2 . 997 ! 

6,798 

5,054 

5.351 

134.5 

127.0 

United States 

87,486 

103.260 

102,768 

84.7 

85.1 

773,202 

1.316.928 

1.434,802 

1380.718 

2,351.658 

2.562,147 

58.7 

53.9 

Cambodia . 

741 

297 

92 

250.0 

802.4 

9.921 

3,748 

1 , 079 ; 

17,716 

6.693 

1,927 

264.7 

' 919.2 

Syria & I^eb. 

61 

AZi 

76 

90.9 

80.0 

646 

573 

837 

1,154 

1,024 

1.494 

112.7 

i 77.2 

Turkey. . . 

778 

942 

884 

82.6 

88.0 

7,108 

12.502 

10,707 

12,692 

22324 

19.121 

56.9 

66.4 

1 

Algeria , . 

25 

25 

23 

100.7 

107.9 

165 

127 

146 

295 

228 

260 

129.7 

113.4 

Egypt . . . 

1.632 

1.638 

2,036 

99.6 

80.1 

34,653 

32,536 

41.65^' 

61,880 

58,101 

74,389 

106.5 

83.2 

Eritrea . . 

11 

27 

21 

40.9 

5Z3 

79 

220 

177| 

142 

394 

317 

36.0 

44.7 

Kenya • 

French Mo¬ 

123 

I13i 

193 

109.0 

63.8 

1,941 

1.494 

2.604 

3,467 

2,667 

: 4,650 

130.0 

74.6 

rocco . . . 

986 

887 

714 

IIl.O 

138.1 

5,425 

3,096 

3.171 

9.688 

5,528 

5,663 

175.3 

171.1 

Tunisia 4 ) . 

44 

37 

44; 

120.0 

101.7 

132 

132 

! 130 

1 

236 

236 

232 

100.0 

101.7 

♦Argentina 5 ) 

17,372 

16,097 

13.714 

107.9 

126.7 


130,095 

: 170.217| 


232,314 

303,960 



Totals . . . 

121,044 

135,732 

134,251 

89.2 

90.2 

1,216,870 

Uiai 1 

1,693,505 

1,819,200 

1 

2,172,984 

3,024,121 

3,248373 

71,9 

66.9 


* Country not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop {ma^engo). — t) Summer crop (cinqua^ntino). — 
i) Of which 218,000 acres unmised crop and 141,000 acres mi.xed crop. — 2) Of which 3,538,000 centals 
(6 i3I9jOoq bushels) from unmixed crop and 1,909,000 centals (3,409,000 bushels) from mixed crop. — 3} l^iropean 
crop. — 4) Maize and sorghum. — 5) Area sown. 


The Argentine Minister of Agriculture has suggested that growers should refrain 
from harvesting their crops before they are ri^e, as the excessive dampness of the maize 
makes it unfit for exportation. It is also proposed that the Grain Exchange should 
strictly enforce the prohibition of mixing fresh and dried maize and restrict the toler¬ 
ance in respect of rot and other defects. The degree of hmnidity allowed should also 
be reduced. 
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Indo-China: The early autumn maize crop sovm in August-September was good 
in some areas in South Annam. The late sowings, on the other hand, suffered in the 
November drought and yields were unsatisfactory. Growth of the crop in North Annam 
w*as good at the end of December and very good in some places. 

Spring sowings made about the middle of December sprouted uniformly in North 
Annam. They were fairly good also in the south. The development of dry season 
crops cultivated in one of the central provinces was satisfactory. In Cambodia the 
sowings made as the floods withdrew, benefited from the rains of the end of December. 

French West Africa: The aspect of the crop in the Sudan is good and informa¬ 
tion previously received from the other colonies indicates a good crop for the whole 
of French West Africa. 

Union of South Africa : According to the preliminary data of the census the 
1933-34 <^^op amounted to 47,802,000 centals (85,361,000 bushels). As the new census 
data involve considerable revisions in the figures for the years since the previous 
census the figures previously published in the Crop Report for 1932-33 and the five-year 
average are not comparable with the census figure of 1933-34. 

In December the excessive rains in the northern provinces hampered farming 
operations. Many lands were waterlogged and reports indicated that stalkborers were 
very prevalent this season. Tocusts have also caused a fair amount of damage. 


RICE 


Formosa: Growing conditions of first crops rice are good. In southern areas 
transplanting has begun. 

India: According to the fourth provincial forecast the area sown in Burma for 
the 1934-35 c^op was 12,683.800 acres, a decrease of 134,500 acres on the correspond¬ 
ing estimate and 234,900 le.ss than the final figure for last season. In Lower Burma, 
however the fourth forecast of 9,704,500 acres is 3,500 acres large than the correspond¬ 
ing estimate of 1933-34 and onty 3,300 less than that seasons final figures. The area 
dCvStroyed in Burma as a w^hole is smaller than last year and the area likely to mature, 
I-.37-000 acres, is 100,000 acres less than the corresponding estimate and 9ii8oo less 
than the final figure of last season. In Low^er Burma the area destruyed is larger 
but the area, likely to mature was 9,600,600 acres, only 17,300 acres and 4,300 acres 
less than the corresponding and final estimates respectively of 1933-34. Lower 
Burma condition figures on 15 January were very considerably reduced as compared 
with the corresponding estimates of last year in Bassein, Henzada, Prome, Tharraddy 
and Pegu while there were also reductions, though smaller, in Maubin, Pyapon and 
Hanthawaddy. In Upper Burma Shwebo and Katha showed decreases and for the 
whole of that part of the Province crop condition was 82 against 86 last year. In Ara- 
kan damage was done by high tides in November and most districts of Lower Burma 
complain of shortness of the late rains and damage by insects. Irrigated crops in 
Upper Burma were on the whole good. The district reports received indicated that 
the 1934-35 crop would yield about 11,903 million pounds of rice and rice products 
against 13,002 million estimated at the same date last season, a decreavSe of 8.5 %. 
On, a consideration of the actual exports of past years the exportable surplus of the 
^934-35 crop was estimated at 7,504 million pounds of rice and rice products. 
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In Madras light tain fell in the latter part of January and at the beginning of 
Febmar\^ crop condition 'vras fair except in a few districts where rain had been in- 
SLifhcient. 

htdo-China: At the end of December the crop of the second semester had been 
harvested in the north of the Union and harv^esting was being completed in the centre 
and south. 

In Tonkin the crop of the tenth month was mediocre either because of excessive 
water, which hindered development, or because of violent winds, which hindered grain- 
formation. The total production of Tonkin including rice of the fifth month, is 12-15 % 
below that of the last ten years. 

In Annam the crop of the tenth month was fairly satisfactory, especially given the 
imfavourable conditions in the North, where the average ^deld is 9-11 centals (20-24 
bushels) per acre; in Central Annam harvesting, completed in the majority of provinces, 
continued elsewhere and was giving normal yields; in South Annam yields of the crop 
of the tenth month were generally fairly good but late rices of the twelfth month 
suffered from cold at the beginning of December and production appeared likely owing 
to this fact to be appreciably smaller. 


Rice, 



Area 

Production cf rough kice 




Aver- 

% 1934/33 



Average 



Average 

% i93‘l/35 

Countries 

1934/3S 

1933/34 

age 



1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

1934/35 

milzA 

1923/29 






to 

to 






to 

1933/33 

1933/ 

Aver- 



1932/33 



1932/33 

1933' 

.4.ver- 





1934 

age 







1934 

age 


1,000 acres 

= 100 

* 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

= 100 

=» 100 

Bulgaria . 

15 

17 

18 

86.0 

79.0 

298 

291 

338 

662 

646 

750 

102.5 

88.3 

Italy . , , 

323 

316 

337 

102.1 

95.8 

13,602 

13,398 

14,437 

30,226 

29,772 

32.081 

101.5 

94.2 

United States 

781 

792 

924 

98.6 

84.5 

17,233 

16,676 

19,338 

38,296 

37,058 

43.017 

103.3 

89.0 

♦Chosen. . . 

3,938 

4,160 

3,985 

94 7 

98.8 


74.440 

62.683 


165,418 

139,293 



Taiwan i) . 

935 

961 

863 

97.3 

108.3 

18,251 

17.634 

15,703 

40.557 

39.186 

34:894 

103.5 

116.2 

India 2) . . 

/ tido- Chim: 

81,026 

83,102 

82,605 

97.5 

98.1 

668.192 

691,331 

714.874 

1,484,871 

1,536:292 

1,588,608 

96.7 

93.5 

Annam 3). 

945 

948 

1,021 

99.7 

92.5 

7,540 

8,598 

7.435 

16,755 

19,106 

16,522 

87.7 

101 4 

Tonkin 4 ) . 

1,840 

2.080 

2,069 

88.5 

88.9 

20.199 

24,911 

25.913 

44,886 

55.356 

57,583 

81.1 

77.9 

Japan , . . 

7,776 

7.779 

7,915 

100.0 

98.2 

206,675 

289,862 

241.076 

459,268 

644,169 

535:713 

71.3 

85,7 

Siam 5) . , 
Syria & Le¬ 

8,461 

8,019 

7,596 

105.5 

ni.4 

114,288 

110,402 

95.982 

253,968 

245,333 

213:289 

103.5 

119.1 

banon , . 

2 

1 

6) 

197,7 

494.3 

19 

15 

5 

43 

34 

12 

123.9 

364.0 

Turkey. . . 

74 

51 

52 

143.1 

140.1 

1,256 

957 

747 

2,791 

2.126 

1,661 

131.3 

168.1 

Egypt. . . 

396 

438 

301 

90.4 

I3I.4 

11,200 

U.775 

8,054 

24.837 

26,166 

17,898 

95.1 

139.0 

Totals. . . 

j 102374 

104304 

103,701 

98.2 

98.9 

1,078,753 

1,185,870 

1,143,922 

2397,210 

2,635344 

2 542,028 

91.0 

94.3 


^ ^o^tnes pot included in tie totals. — r) Second crop. — 2 ) Third estimate. — 3 ) First half-year. — 
4 } Rice of the tenth month. — 5 ) First estimate. Area sown and production in the whole country. The corresponding 
hgures for vhe harvested area are as foUows: 7 , 591 ; 7 , 448 ; 6 , 389 ; 10 . 9 ; 115 . 3 . — 6) Area inferior to 500 acres 


In Cochin-China the early rices gave satisfactory yields in eastern and central 
provinces. Hatv-esting of main crop rice began in the eastern provinces, where the afield 
is frequently poor, owing to damage by floods or wild animals; main crop and late 
rice is late, having begun to suffer from the cold and tim in these provinces. In the 
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Centre development was generally satisfactory save in some provinces where caterpillars 
and drought had caused some damage. In the western provinces the rain at the end of 
December caused some large but apparently rather localized damage. 

In Cambodia, at the end of December the harvesting of light padis had ended while 
that of average padis was continuing. Owing to the long periods of drought and to 
insects, 5delds have been reduced in some localities, while the floods of the Mekong 
damaged floating rice. On the whole it is, however, considered that the crop will be 
better than that of last year. 

vSowings for the coming season were general!}^ carried out in fairly satisfactory 
conditions. At the end of December the padis had been prepared in Tonkin for the 
crop of the fifth month, transplanting was proceeding acth'ely and the weather was 
favourable to development of the seed and y'oung plants. In Annam, transplanting, 
which was proceeding in all pro^dnces, was hindered in the south by drought; in the 
centre the young plants suffered from during winds. Transplantings had been prac- 
ticalty terminated in the central provinces of Cochin-China and had begun in the west. 

British Malaya: December was abnormally dry throughout the Peninsula. Drought 
prevailed in practically all localities for the first three weeks of the month, It was 
considered that a further prolongation of imfavourable conditions would have a serious 
effect upon yields in the late-planted areas of Kedah, Province Wellesley Central, 
Penang and the riverine miikims of Perak and Krian. In the latter efforts were 
being made to maintain the water-level till the grain had set. 

Harvesting was in full swing in parts of Province Wellesley, Malacca, Pahang, 
Negri Sembilan and Selangor, in all of which satisfactory yields were reported. In 
some districts of Negri Sembilan very strong north-easterly wind during the earlier 
part of the month laid large areas of padi. 

Fre'i'ich West A frica: Despite fairly long periods of drought and rather large flights 
of locusts, the crop appears to be good in the Sudan, which is the largest producer of 
the group. Information previously received for the other colonies indicates a good 
crop for French West Africa as a whole in 1934-35. 


POTATOES 

Some slight changes only have been made in the estimates of potato produc* 
tion since the publication of the Crop Report for January. Attention should be 
drawn, however, to the revision which has been made in the estimate of produc¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia which occupies the fourth place in potato production. 
As a result of this revision production in this country, instead of being 5.3 % 
smaller than last year's output and 17.3 % below the average, is now 16.7 % 
and 1.3 % greater respectively. The total production of those countries for 
which estimates are available is greater than it appeared to be in J anuary and is 
now 6.8 % greater than last year's figure and 5.2 % above the average. 


France: Preparations for sowings of early varieties were made in good conditions 
in Brittany and at the end of January it was expected that sowings would be carried 
out rapidly. 
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Area 11 

1934 

1933 

% .934 
age 

1928 - 

Aver* 

1932 "933 

age 

E, 

“ 100 

,000 acres 


Production 



Average 



Average 


1928 



1928 

1933 

to 

1934 

1933 

to 


1932 


1 

1 

1932 


1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels of 6o lbs 


Oertnaiiy. . 

7,183 

7.139 

Austria . . 

506 

504 

Belgium . . 

393 

404 

Bulgaria 

37 

35 

Spain. . . . 


976 

B^tonia , . 

’ 177 

169 

Irish Free St. 

343 

341 

Finland . . j 

212 

199 

France . . 

3,441 

3,436 

Engh a. W.. 

487 

519 

Scotland. . 

140 

153 

N. Ireland . 

137 

139 

•Greece . . 

49 

43 

Hungary , 

723 

726 

Italy . . . 

989 

985 

I,atvia . . 

266 

257 

Lithuania . 

452 

441 

I,u:KeEuburg 

41 

41 

Malta ... 

7 

7 

Norway . . 

120 

120 

Netherlands 

351 

380 

Poland . . 

6,915 

6.770 

•Romania 1 ) 

505 

327 

489 

Sweden . . 

327 

Switzerland. 

112 

117 

Czecboslov. 

1,845 

1,819 

T otal Europe 

26,680 

26,004 

Canada . . | 

569 

528 

United States 

3,303 

3.194 

Syria & Leb. 

17 

17 

Turkey. . . 

64 

109 

Algeria . | 

14 

25 

18 

22 

Totals , . 

30,172 

29,892 


967,078 1. 
58.763 
81,661 
1,149 

99.911 
16,555 
56,170 
18,972 

326,926 

69.911 
21,903 
22.214 

1,189 
37,413 
45,208 
21,473 
37,422 
4,421 
632 
19,515 
77.025 
667,013 1 
41,815 
39,540 
15,191 
208,300 


,718,86511,6 
102,712 
116.793 1 
4,150 
167.790 1 

32.779 
94,999 
38,213 

565.359 5 
128.389 1 
38,341 
34.455 

82.780 
99,451 
53,123 
91,606 

7,834 
676 
29,414 
91,490 1 
,167.253 l.( 


I 1,611,765 
1 97,937 

! 136,099 
1 1,916 

1 166,515 
27,591 
1 93,617 

. 31,619 

544.866 
1 116,515 
1 36,505 

) 37.022 

» 1,982 

> 62,354 

I 75.346 
1 35,788 

) 62,368 

5 7,368 

i 1,053 
D 32,525 

5 128,372 
4 1,111,666 

6 69,691 

9 65.899 

3 25,318 

1 347,159 


106.1 106.6 

118.7 104.9 

86.2 85.8 

139.6 216.6 
93.5 100.8 
94.0 118.8 

101.8 101.5 
81.1 120.9 

103.8 103.8 
98.9 110.2 
95.4 105.0 


121.4 132.8 
114.0 132.0 
103.1 148.4 
136.7 146.9 


93.8 113.3 
116.7 101,3 


25,458 1007 102.9 3,063752 2,894,304 2,9I4,366\ 5,105,323 4,823,743 4,857,183 105.8 105.1 

564 107.9 100.9 48,095 42,745 46.017 80,158 71,242 76,694 112.5 104.5 

3.243 103.4 101.8 231.172 192.122 218,020 385,287 320,203 363367 120.3 106.0 

18 101.9 97,8 886 672 1,008 1,477 1,120 1,679 131.9 88.0 

89 58.8 72.0 2,774 3,673 2,107 4.624 6,122 3,512 75.5 131.7 


26 114.5 95.8 


48,095 

42,745 

46.017 

80,158 

71,242 

76,694 

112.5 

104.5 

231.172 

192,122 

218,020 

385,287 

320,203 

363367 

120.3 

106.0 

886 

672 

1,008 

1.477 

1,120 

1,679 

131.9 

88.0 

2.774 

3,673 

2,107 

4.624 

6.122 

3,512 

75.5 

131.7 

85! 

1,069 

908 

1,418 

1,781 

1.513 

79.6 

93.7 

1,488 

1.054 

973 

2,480 

1,756 

1,622 

1 141.2 

152.9 


♦) Countries not included in the totals. — s) Barly crop. — t) Main crop. —, i) XJnmixed crop. 


Great Britain and Northern Irela 77 d: Potatoes are keeping comparatively well 
and little disease has been found, but in Northern Ireland the mild weather conditions 
have been responsible for some sprouting. 

U. S. S. R.: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to pota¬ 
toes in 1935 have been fixed at 16,769,000 acres. 

. Algeria: The very low temperatures which prevailed at the end of January caused 
appreciable damage in early potato fields (spring crop). 
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THE SUGAR CAMPAIGN 

In this issue a table showing the first estimates of the production of cane 
sugar in the present campaign, 1934-35, compared with the final figures of the 
1933-34 campaign and with the average of the five preceding years, is published 
for the first time this year. 


Production of Cane-sugar. 





Average 



Average 

Percentages 
for 1934-35 

Countries 

1934-35 i) 

1933-34 

1928-29 

to 1932-33 

1934-35 I) 

1933-34 

192 B -29 

to 1932-33 

1933-34 

=3100 

Aver¬ 
age 
=» 100 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


% 

America. 









Argentina. 

7,518 

6,961 

7.863 

376,000 

348,045 

393,136 

108 

96 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14,330 

22,000 

800,000 

720,000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

51,853 

50,945 

78,613 

2,593,000 

2,547,193 

3,930,573 

102 

66 

Ecuador . 

441 

441 

451 

1 20,000 

20,000 

22,554 

100 

98 

United States (I^) . . 

4.560 

4.100 

3,584 

228,000 

205,000 

179.200 

111 

127 

Guadeloupe ..... 

882 

921 

578 

40,000 

46,073 

28.895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

1,291 

84,000 

80,000 

64,536 

104 

130 

Mexico. 

5,291 

4,145 

4.742 

260,000 

207,000 

237,082 

128 

112 

Peru ........ 

8,819 

9,538 

8,676 

440,000 

476.902 

433,772 

92 

102 

Puerto Rico. 

15,763 

22,077 

16,222 

788.000 

1.103,311 

811,101 

71 

97 

Dominican Republic . 

8,047 

8,565 

8,306 

402,000 

428,250 

415.308 

94 

97 

Total America . . . 

120,282 

123,632 

152,326 

6,031,000 

6,182,274 

7,616,143 

97 

79 

Asia. 

Formosa. 

19,842 

14,265 

17.725 

1,000,000 

713,223 

886.223 

139 

112 

India 2 ). 

113,904 

109,133 

78,266 

5.695.000 

5.457,000 

3,913,000 

104 

145 

Japan 3 ). 

2.321 

1,635 

1,915 

116,024 

81,740 

95.773 

142 

121 

Java.. . 

10,141 

13,604 

55,081 

510,000 

680,184 

2,753,998 

75 

18 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

17,637 

31,526 

21,572 

900,000 

1,580,000 

1,078,572 

56 

82 

Total Asia . 

163,845 

170,163 

174,559 

8,221,024 

8,512,147 

8,727,566 

96 1 

94 

Africa. 









Bgypt. 

2,870 

3,406 

2,892 

145,000 

170,303 

144,583 

84 

99 

Madagascar ..... 

190 

183 

133 

9,500 

9,150 

6;'650 

104 

142 

Mauritius. 

3,920 

5,764 

4,954 

196,000 

288,200 

147,m 

68 

79 

Reunion. 

i 1.543 

1.707 

1,042 

80,000 

85,350 

52,107 

90 

148 

Union of South Africa 

7,160 

7,823 

6,690 

358,000 

391,173 

334,471 

91 

107 

Total Africa, . . . 

15,683 

18,88^ 

15,711 

788,500 

944,176 

785,531 

83 

m 

OCEANIA. 









Australia. 

13,889 

14,358 

12,304 

690,000 

717.913 

615.180 

97 

113 

Hawaii. 

20,503 

20,580 

19,557 

1.030.000 

, 1,028,990 

977,817 

100 

105 

Fiji Is. 

2,491 

2.579 

2.170 

125,000 

129.000 

108,508 

' 97 

115 

Total Oceania , , , 

36,883 

37,517 

34,031 

1,845,000 

1,875,903 

1,701,505 

98 

108 

General totals . , 

336,693 

350,195 

376,627 

16,885,524 

17.514,500 

18,830,745 

96 

89 


i) Approximate data, — 2) Production of guf. — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. — 
4) Production of sugar and panocha. 
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This table, though the figures for some countries are lacking, may be con¬ 
sidered to be complete for practical purposes since it covers a number of countries 
the total cane sugar production of which exceeds 95 % of the world output. 

These preliminary figures reveal a decrease in all continents in cane sugar 
production amounting to 4 % compared with last ^’^ear and to ii % compared 

Production of Beet-sugar {raw). 


Production Total production during the season 

I Sept.-31 Jan. 


COUNTRIES 

1 


1934-35 

Average 

% 1934-35 

i 

1934-35 

1933-34 

I) 

1933-34 1928*29 to 

1932-33 

1 1933-34 

Average 

thousanc 

i centals 

1 thousand centals | 

= 100 

100 

Germany. 

1 

36.256 

30.660 

36,338 

31,508 40,038 

115 

91 

Austria. 

4,921 

3.758 

4,982 

3.758 3.111 

133 

160 

Belgium. 

— 

— 

5,842 

5,360 5,553 

109 

105 

Bulgaria. 

2 ) 49 

2 ) 855 

50 

916 763 

5 

7 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

1,992 

5.375 3.291 

37 

60 

Spain. 

2 ) 4.548 

2 ) 2.556 

7.055 

4,850 5.827 

145 

121 

Irish Free State. 

1,627 

685 

1,653 

778 455 

213 

364 

Finland. 

254 

145 

254 

161 83 

158 

306 

France . 

2 ) 24,896 

2 ) 20.031 

25,772 

20.787 21.715 

124 

119 

Great Britain. 

14,417 

11,139 

14,440 

11,156 6.842 

129' 

211 

Hungary . .. 

I 2 ) 2.638 

3 ) 2,985 

2,646 

2,989 4.099 

8^ 

65 

Italy.. 

: 7.835 

6.581 

7,870 

6,713 8.430 

117 

93 

I^atvia. 

!2) 860 

2 ) 643 

1,058 

714 229 


462 

Lithuania. 

— 

— 

335 

178 3 ) 283 

188 

121 

Netherlands.. 

2 ) 5.108 

2 ) 6,099 

5.203 

6.129 5,556 

851 

94 

Poland. 

2 ) 9.832 

2i 7,552 

i 9,850 

7,560 14,759 

130 

67 

Romania. 

2.565 

3,419 

2,568 

3.554 2,447 

72 

105 

Sweden. 

— 

! — 

5,953 

6.720 3.740 

89 

160 

Switzerland. 

— 

! — 

198 

198 140 

loo 

141 

Czechoslovakia. 

13.951 

1 11,258 

13,999 

11,371 20,650 

123 

68 

Yugoslavia. 

— 

— 

1,367 

1,642 2,324 

83 

59 

Total Europe a). . , . 

- 

- 

149,425 

m,417 150,355 

113 

99 


; ~ 

■ — 

31,000 

24.250 26,552 

128 

117 

Total Europe 



180,425 

156,667 176,887 

115 

102 

Canada ...... . 

_ 


1,418 

1.493 1,027 

95 

138 

United States... 

— 

— 

24,989 

35,3)2 24,946 

71 

100 

Totfd North America, , . . 

- 

- 

26,407 

36,805 25,973 

72 

102 

Japan . 

— 

__ 

764 

564 570 

136 

134 

Turkey in Asia. 

1 — 

— 

1.433 

1,598 335 

90 

t 428 

Total Asia, . , . 

^ - 

- 

! 2,197 

2,162 905\ 

102 

243 

General totals If ) * ’ * 

— 

_ 

178,029 

171,384 177,213 

104 

100 

1 &) . . . 



209,029 

195,634 203,765 

107 

103 


a) Not including U. S. S.K.. — 6} Including U.S. S.R. — i) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production to the end 
of December. — 3) Average 1931-33 to 1932-33- — 4) Sand sugar. 


witH the average. Decreases more than sufficient to absorb the increases in 
other producing countries occurred in the following countries: Puerto Rico 
in America, Java and the Philippines in Asia, and Mauritius in Africa. In Oceania 
a contraction in sugar manufacture took place in all three countries considered. 
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Total beet sugar production in the campaign 1934-35 is 13,400,000 centals 
(680,000 sh. tons) greater than that of last campaign and 5,260,000 (268,000) 
greater than the average. Increases have been made since the publication of the last 
Crop Report in the estimates of Spain, the Irish Free State, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Fatvia, Poland. Romania, Switzerland and Japan. By adding the 
estimates of cane sugar and those of beet sugar, it will be seen that total sugar 
production is almost the same as that of the 1933-34 campaign and 6 % 
smaller than the average of the five preceding campaigns. 

* * 

U. S, S, R.: According to the Government plan the areas to be sowm to sugar 
beet in 1935 have been fixed at 3,015,000 acres. The area actually cultivated in 1934 
was 2,906,000 acres. 

Indo-China: The crop in Annam, cutting of which was proceeding in the far north, 
promised to be good. The cane was good in appearance. 

Sugar-beet. 


Area 


Production 


Countries 

1934 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928 

to 

1932 

% 1934 

1934 

1933 

Average 

1928 

to 

1932 

1934 

1933 

Average 

1928 

to 

1932 

% 1934 

1933 

Aver-I 
age 
— looj 

1933 

» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

100 


1,000 acres 

=» 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany. . 

881 

751 

1,010 

117.2 

87,2 

229,157 

189,133^ 

246 , 633 ! 

11,458 

9,457 

12 ,m 

121.2 

92.9 

Austria . . 

123 

115 

90 

106.7 

136.6 

29,573 

23,534 

19,3481 

1,479 

1,177 

9671 

125.7 

152.8 

Belgium . . 

132 

129 

140 

102.3 

94.4 

35.428 

33,418 

37,3251 

1,771 

1,671 

l.M 

106.0 

94.9 

Bulgaria . . 

4 

30 

41 

14.7 

10.8' 

443 

6,311 

5,417| 

22 

326 

271! 

6.8 

8.2 

Irish Free St. 

46 

15 

13 

302.3 

363.2 

10,847 

4,519 

2,792 

542 

226 

140’ 

240.0 

388.4 

Finland . . 

7 

7 

5 

105.1 

142.2 

2,227 

1,256 

838 

111 

63 

42 

177.3 

265.8 

France. . . 

679 

675 

658 

100.5 

103.2 

184.088 

164.486 

158,188 

9.204 

8,224 

7,909 

111.9 

116.4 

♦Engl. & W.. 

396 

364 

248 

108,9 

159.7 


73,449 

46.1^ 


3.372 

2,306 



Scotland . . 

8 

2 

1 

442.0 

606.4 

1,608 

348 

166 

80 

17 

8 

462.6 

968.6 

Hungary. . 

in 

108 

156 

103.1 

70.9 

20,127 

20,817 

27,871 

1.006 

1,041 

1,394 

96.7 

72.2 

Italy. . . . 

221 

202 

266 

109.5 

83.1 

58.466 

47,258 

60,858 

2,923 

2,363 

3,043 

123.7 

96.1 

♦Uatvia . . . 

37 

32 

— 

115.4 

- 

7,430 

4,101 

- 


205 

— 

181.2 

— 

Lithuania . 

10 

10 

I) 7 

100.0 

137.9 

2,023 

1,146 

1,290 

101 

57 

64 

176.5 

156.8 

Netherlands. 

104 

117 

126 

88,3 

82,0 

30,424 

42.953 

39,900 

1,520 

2,148 

!,995 

70.8 

76.3 

♦Poland. . . 

279 

245 

456 

113.9 

61.1 

... 

40,836 

86,995 


2,042 

4,350 



♦Romania. . 

92 

107 

94 

86.2 

97.4 


14,957 

15,032 


748 

752 



Sweden . . 

124 

125 

91 

98.9 

136.4 

34.613 

40,541 

24,287 

i.731 

2,027 

1,214 

85.4 

142.5 

SvTitzerland. 

4 

4 

3 

95.7 

117.2 

1.543 

1,444 

964 

77 

72 

48 

106.9 

160,2 

Czechoslov.. 

393 

358 

523 

109.7 

75.1 

93.495 

64,232 

123,719 

4.675 

3.212 

6.186 

145.6 

75.6 

♦Yugoslavia . 

2 ) 79 

75 

128 

104,6 

61.4 

... 

11,233 

18,575 


562 

929 



Total Europa 

2,847 

2,648 

3,130 

107,5 

90.9 

734.062 

641.612 

749,596 

36,700 

32,081 

37,479 

114,4 

97.9 

U.S.S. R. . 

2,906 

2,996 

2,722 

97,0 

106.8 

249.000 

198,000 

216,142 

12.500 

9,900 

0 

0 

125.6 

115.3 

Total Europa 

5,753 

5,644 

5,852 

101.9 

98.2 

983,062 

839,612 

965,738 

49,200 

41,981 

48,286 

117.0 

101.8 

Canada . . 

52 

46 

49 

II3.0 

106.5 

8,260 

9,140 

8,920 

413 

457 

446 

90.4 

92.6 

U.S.A. . . 

789 

983 

717 

80.3 

1100 

152,540 

220,600 

162.352 

7,627 

11,030 

8,118 

69,1 

94.0 

Japan . . . 

25 

22 

23 

111.4 

lOS.l 

4.524 

4,122 

4,158 

226 

206 

208 

109.7 

108.8 

Turkey . , 

136 

57 

24 

237.6 

557.9 

9,581 

7,672 

2,367 

479 

384 

118 

124.9 

404.8 

Totals . , 

6 , 755 ; 

6,752 

6,665 

100.0 

101.3 

1,157,967 

1,081,146 

1,143,535 

57,945 

54,058 

57,176 

107.1 

1013 


♦) Countries not included in the totals. — i) Average 1930 to 1932 . — s) Unofficial figure. 
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Formosa: Growth of the cane planted from last summer is average, but that of 
the cane now being cut is fairly satisfactory. Harvesting has begun. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to vsugarcane in 
1934-35 will be about 31,200 acres against 24,300 in 1933-34 and 60,300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 128.5 and 51 . 7 * corresponding 

production is estimated at about 17,347,000 centals (867,300 short tons) against 
12,272,000 (614,000) and 21,256,000 (1,063,000); percentages 141.4 and 81.6. 

Egypt: The cutting of the early and general sugar-cane crop was started during 
the second ten days of Januarj^ and the crop is being sent to the sugar factories 
which started work at the same time. The late cultivations are progressing towards 
complete maturity. It is expected that the unit yield will be 3 % above the average. 
Production of sugar at the end of January was estimated at 491,800 centals (24,600 
short tons), compared with 801,400 (40,100) at the same time in 1934, 9^0,000 (48,000) 
1933 £^d 941,600 (47,100) in T932. 

Union of South Africa: Crop condition at the end of December averaged 10 % 
below normal. Good rains fell throughout the sugar belt and favourable weather pre¬ 
vailed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN WINE IN 1933-34 

During the past season some ameliorative factors operated on the interna¬ 
tional wine market but in most cases there was, on the contrary, further contrac¬ 
tion in trade. 

The most considerable element of depression was the diminution in the ex¬ 
ports of France. This is the more notable in that the total Franco-Algerian 
supplies were normal at the beginning of the season (cf. Crop Report, Janiiary 
1934, p, 30, table II). It is due in part to the measures taken b}^ the Govern- 
nient to reduce imports of foreign wines and in part to the fall in internal 
prices on the French market {ibid., p. 33, table HI). The facilities previously 
accorded to the leading importing countries, consisting in the application of a 
reduced customs duty for a certain quota, were practically suppressed and the 
cost of production of foreign wines imported into France and bearing transport 
and customs charges, was for the greater part of the time equivalent to and 
often above that of French wines on consuming, markets. 

These two elements - the restrictions on imports and the fall of prices'on 
the internal market - appear in fact to be the consequences of a crisis of over¬ 
production that has become endemic. This is clearly proved by the reduction 
in volume of Algerian and Tunisian wines introduced into France, which are 
almost entirely free of duty. 

Whatever may be the effect of the measures taken by the French Govern¬ 
ment to counter the viticultural crisis and whatever may be the fiuctations of 
Francd-Algerian production, it would seem clear that the latter is now sufficient 
to cover all internal requirements and that France has ceased for several years, 
apart from the influence of external factors, to be the leading import market. 
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Imports of wine. 









1927-28 

Average 

Countries 1 

1933-34 

193^-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 j 

1939-30 

1928-39 

1927 - 28 / 

1931-32 


(Thousand Imperial gallons) 


I. — I'iito the principal importing countries for the season i October-30 September. 


a) France: 




from Algeria and Tunisia 
from foreign countries . 

(264,169) 

15,068 

(365,775) 

48,658 

(259.307) 

19,974 

(preceding crop) .... 

(1,188,725) 

(1,090,419) 

(1,305,137) 

b) Other European and Med¬ 
iterranean producing 
countries. 




8 %^ itzerland. 

Germany. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Austria. 

French Morocco .... 

26,529 

18,281 

1,672 

1.100 

990 

27,650 

13,045 

1,870 

1,628 

2.068 

25.517 

14,254 

2.574 

4.729 

3.894 

Total 1 ) . . . 

48,232 

46,261 

50,968 

(preceding crop) .... 

(78.597) 

(86.362) 

(114849) 

c) European and Mediterra¬ 
nean non producing coun¬ 
tries: 




United Kingdom 2 ): 




from foreign countries, 
from Empire countries 

10,253 

4,181 

9,491 

4.382 

9,184 

4,171 

Belgium. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Poland. 

Egypt. 

5.917 

1,826 

3.124 

792 

6,929 

1,738 

2,794 

1,892 

6,291 

2,574 

3,366 

2,156 

Total 3 ) . . . 

26,093 

27.226 

27,742 

General total 4 ) . . . 

89,393 

122,145 

98,684 


(269,291) 

94,457 

(238,079) 

33.392 

(223.803) 

63,947 

(160,032) 

90,058 

(230,103) 

60,366 

(1,003,924) 

(1,430,195) 

(1,326,914) 

(1,126,495) 

(1,238,533) 

25,759 

14,342 

4,180 

6,907 

5,917 

24.857 

17.224 

1 6,027 

9,041 
5.477 

27,651 

24,043 

6,401 

9,217 

4,597 

26,837 

26,727 

6,995 

11.395 

3,982 

26,124 

19,318 

5,235 

8,258 

4,774 

57,105 

62,626 

71,909 

75.936 

63,709 

(110,142) 

(78,487) 

(81.963) 

(47,163) 

(86,521) 

11,165 ] 
3.012 

11,645 

2,607 

12,442 

2,283 

12,228 

3,054 

11.333 

3,025 

8.337 

4,179 

9,195 

6,027 

9,635 

6,401 

8.975 

7,017 

8,429 

5,240 

4,224 

2,508 

4.553 

3,806 

4.421 

4,092 

4.224 

3,564 

4,158 

3,225 

33,425 

37,833 

39,274 

39,062 

35,410 

184,987 

133,851 

ns,m 

205,056 

159,485 



i 

19.34 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

192 S 

Average 

1928-32 

Countries 









(Tousand Imperial gallons) 


2. — Into other extra-European importing countries by continent and calendar year 5). 


North America.| 


3,322 1 

2.552 

3,168 

3,366 

5,103 1 

5.455 1 

3,929 

South America. 


2,640 1 

2,354 

3,960 

7.281 

9,569 1 

10,647 1 

6,762 

Asia. 


3.212 

3,410 

3,278 

, 3.872 

4,949 1 

4,707 ! 

4,043 

Africa, not including Egypt 
and French Morocco . . 


9,657 

10.207 

9,591 

11.131 

11,109 

10,361 

10.480 

Oceania. 

... ‘ 

506 

440 

550 

704 

748 

638 ; 

616 

Total . . . 

... ! 

19,337 

j 18,963 

20,547 

26,354 

31,478 

31,808 

25,830 


1 ) Representing on the average 94®/o of the total import of all the ^)uropean and Mediterranean wine pro 
diicing countries. — 2 ) Quantities imported total; quantities reesported are about 400-600 thousand gaL — 
3 ) Representing on the average other 97 . 5 ‘’/oOt the total import of all the non-producing European and Medi¬ 
terranean countries. — 4 ) Representing 84 to 89 % { 86 ®/o on the average) of the total world import. — 5 ) Ne' 
imports. 


*** St. 2 Ingl. . 
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The 1932-33 season would appear from the point of view of international trade 
to have been an isolated incident in the movement toward stabilization, an 
incident that may be repeated but on a smaller scale. 

The number of deficitary wine-producing countries has slightly increased ^ 
with respect to the last season the volume of its imports, which remains smaller 
than in any season prior to 1932-33. 

This slight increase .or, more precisely, check in a reduction that has been 
practically continuous since 1927-28 is due exclusively to the very great increase 
in German imports. The latter increase may be explained in part by the fact 
that the two previous crops were relatively small and practically exhausted the 
stocks existing in the country but they seem due especially to a growth in the 
subsidiary viticultural industries of distilling, vinegar and vermouth manufac¬ 
ture. In fact, of a total increase of 5,236 thousand Imperial gallons (6,288 
thousand American gallons), the wines destined for current consumption make 
up only 1,105 thousand Imperial gallons (1,328 thousand Atnerican gallons) 
or about 12 %, though the increase in wine imports for distilling was 1,269 
(1,524) thousand gallons or 67 %, that in wines for vinegar 128 (153) thousand 
gallons or 20 % and that in wines for vermouth and other aperitifs 2,734 
{3»283) thousand or over 115 %. 

The increase in apparent consumption of wine as such (production -f imports 
— exports) is thus about 2.4 (2.9) million gallons smaller if the quantities 
imported for industrial use are subtracted; such an increase has no very precise 
meaning since it is relatively insignificant (scarcely 5.5 %) and perhaps not 
in fact determined by any recovery of real consumption, which appears to have 
become stable about the rather low level attained in the two preceding seasons, 42 
(50) milli on, not taking account of the wines imported for distilling, vinegar 
and vermouth. 

If, on the other hand, the position of the various suppliers of Germany is 
considered, it appears that the country whose exports show the most substantial 
increase is Italy as a producer of vermouths. This coimtiy’^ now occupies the 
first place among the suppliers of the Reich [3.6 (4.3) million in 1932-33, 7.5 
(9.0) in 1933-34]. Greece and Hungary have also nearly doubled the quantities 
supplied, though these are comparatively small in amount. Spain, which 
previously was by far the chi^ source, Portugal and Chile have benefited 
from a slight increase, while France, Yugoslavia and the U. S. S. R. supplied 
considerably less. 

All the other viticultural countries which do not produce sufficient for their 
needs have reduced their imports, though the preceding vintage in these countries 
was relatively small. The total apparent consumption of Switzerland, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia in the year 1933-34 at 74 (89) million is about 43 (52) 
million lower than the highest figure recorded in 1931-32 and also 10 % smaller 
than the average of the five-year period previous to 1931-32, notwithstanding 
the expansion in production. Domestic consumption in Morocco, however, 
is increasing uniformly and the relatively substantial fall in imports is due to 
the gto^h in production which will result in the closing of the Moroccan market 
to the international wine trade after a very short time. 



The Swiss market during the course of the last year provided an appreciabh^ 
larger outlet for Spanish wines but less was taken from Italy. The decrease 
in Austrian imports affected all the chief suppliers of this country, Hungary and 
Switzerland in particular, which have experienced a fall of more than one half in 
their sales. Italy maintained its position better, and its share of Austrian imports 
of wine rose from 59 to 71 %. In Czechoslovakia also, an appreciable increase 
was to be seen in imports from Italy and Hungary which are tending to sup¬ 
plant the traditional suppliers of this country, namel}’’, Yugoslavia, Spain, Greece, 
and France. 

A further decline in domestic consumption occurred in the total of the non¬ 
producing countries owing to the considerable decrease returned by Belgium 
and, in particular, Egypt. 

Egypt is another country the international wine market of which is steadily 
closing. The fall in consumption in Belgium seems to be less marked than the 
change in imports would suggest, the expansion in the latter in the preceding 
season having probably served to replenish stocks. It is, nevertheless, quite evi¬ 
dent. It should be observed that it chiefly affected high quality bottled wines, 
sparkling and other kinds, ordinary wines in casks and French wines generally, 
imports of which fell by more than a third. On the other hand, wines in casks 
having an apellation of origin revealed only a very slight fall, and an increase is 
noticeable on the whole in Greece^s share, which exports almost exclusively this 
type of wine, and in that of Spain, which accordingly takes first place on the 
Belgian market with France following. 

On the other hand, an expansion is shown in the non-producing countries 
of Northern and Eastern Europe which are for the most part consumers of beer. 

The increase in imports into Great Britain follows that observed at the end 
of the preceding year which is thus strengthened. Surprisingly enough, the in¬ 
crease in wines from within the Empire halted for the first time since 1928-29, and 
a slight fall is noticeable in imports from Australia, while those of the European 
suppliers of the British market revealed a small increase. Imports from Italy 
in particular increased by 15 %. The only exception was Spain which, though 
increasing its shipments of red wines but supplying appreciably less white wine, 
remains in the same position. The decrease in imports from Empire countries, 
however, is for the most part the outcome of the large volume of stocks accumu¬ 
lated during former years and does not appear to indicate a disinclination to 
take these wines. The increase is, on the whole, particularly noticeable in the 
case of bottled wines, especially sparkling types, imports of which increased 
by 25 %. 

It is to be observed that with the changes made in British trade statistics, 
it, is necessary to consider general imports and not the quantities absorbed by 
domestic consumption as hitherto. Though the absolute differences between 
these two series are not insignificant, the general trend is the same in both, as 
will be seen by comparing the present series with that appearing in the Crop 
Report of March 1934 (Table I, p. 193) for the yesixs previous to 1933-34. 

With the exception of Norway, all the other importing countries considered, 
i.e., the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Poland, have increased their wine 
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imports in proportions varying from 4 % in the Netherlands to 28 % in Den¬ 
mark. Norway imported 15 % less. 

Figures for non-European countries, with the exception of Egypt and Mo¬ 
rocco, owing to the absence of statistics, do not cover the year 1934 and are 
merely given to provide some indication. However, it is possible to observe the 
decrease in imports of Asia and Africa. The slight increase in the imports of South 
America benefited onh^^ the viticultural countries of the southern hemisphere. 

The year 1933, however, shows the first appreciable expansion in the im¬ 
ports of North America owing to the re-opening of the United States market. 
The novement was again to be observed in 1934, and to obtain an idea of the 
growth, it is only necessary to remember that the shipments to the United States 
from the three chief European exporting countries, Spain, France and Italy 
grew from 396 (476) thousand gallons in 1933-33 to 2.6 (3.1) million in 1933-34. 
But this regional increase is hardly capable of bringing the total imports of the 
non European importing countries up to the average level of the period 192S to 
1932, and they fall very far short of the level of the years 1928 to 1929. 

Exports show a total reduction of nearly 23 (27) million gallons, or more 
than 17 % from those of the preceding year, and more than about 67.4 (80.9) 
million, or 35 %, from the average of the preceding five years. 

This decline is appreciably smaller than that which would appear from a 
superficial examination of tjbe statistics of imports, but, in addition to the usual 
differences existing between these two series arising for reasons well known in the 
customs returns, it is necessar^^ to take account of the increase in quantities 
entering the United States but not shown in the general table of imports drawn 
up for 1933 for non-European countries. 

Apart from this total reduction, the fact which emerges most clearly from 
the table is the inverse movements in the exports to France, which fell considerably, 
and in those for other countries which show an appreciable increase of nearly 
16 %. Portugal and Yugoslavia only show a further reduction in their foreign 
trade. This phenomenon is particularly clear in the case of the second of these 
two countries, shipments from which, after having reached a considerable amount, 
were reduced to an almost insignificant total. 

A stud}^ of the situation of the chief exporting countries indicates that, at 
least in the case Italy, Greece, Hungary, and Spain, the chief, if not in many 
cases, the only factor leading to an increase in their shipments abroad is the expan¬ 
sion of the German and the United States market. Thus, the statistics of Spain, 
which, however, are not in agreement with German statistics, show an increase 
of 90 % in this country's exports to German^^ compared with the two preceding 
years. In the case of Italy, the increase is 72 %. In the case of Greece and 
Hungary it is of the same magnitude. In 1933-34, France exported i (1.2) 
million gallons to the United States, compared with 62 (74) thousand in 1932-33, 
Italy 1.2 (1.5) million compared with 244 (293) thousand, and Spain nearly 
350 (420) thousand, compared with 90 (108) thousand gallons. 

Further, in Spain, there was an increase of 1,844 (2,214) thousand gallons, or 
22 %, in exports to Switzerland, and a slight fall of 267 {320) thousand in exports 
to England, While, vis-a-vis the other purchasers, Belgium and the Netherlands, 



the situation of Spain is practical^ unchanged. Total exports of Spain to coun¬ 
tries other than France are greater by lO % than those of the preceding year. 
As regards the substantial decline in the trade in ordinar^^ wines and mistelles, 
the principal market for which is France, it is necessary to observe the appreciable 
growth of nearly 17 % in that of special wines of Malaga and Sherry t5^pes. As 
a result of this increase, the decline in value occasioned b}^ a decrease of 40 % in 
volume is reduced to one of 25 % compared with the preceding year. The 
value of exports is only slightly smaller than that of 1931-32. 

Apart from the German and North American markets, Italian trade has 
improved on the markets in the Danube basin, those of Austria and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, and on those of Great Britain and the Northern European countries. 
Though, on the other hand, there was a reduction of 9 % in the exports to Swit¬ 
zerland, which alone absorbs about half the Italian wine exports, and a more 
or less appreciable decline in those to France and South American countries, 
Brazil and Argentina, these decreases still leave a considerable increase on balance 
amounting to 32 % compared with the preceding ^’ear and the total exports 
from Italy approximate fairl3' closeh" to the average of the five 3^eaTS previous 
to 1932-33. 

Greece has increased its exports, not only to Germany but also to Belgium 
and Malta, w*hile shipments to Italy are considerabl}’’ smaller. Hungarian exports 
to countries other than Germany were smaller, on the whole, than those of the 
preceding 3^ear, exports to Czechoslovakia having increased and those to Swit¬ 
zerland and Austria having declined. 

Portuguese exports to European countries other than France have increased 
on balance, there having been an increase in exports of Madeira and Port wines 
to England, Germany and to the countries of Northern Europe. Shipments 
of ordinary wines to Portuguese colonies, on the other hand, showed a consider¬ 
able contraction. On the whole, exports to Eatin America and Brazil have 
also fallen. Hence the slight fall in Portuguese trade vis-d-vis countries other 
than France. The total decline in Portuguese exports is 14 %. 

The recovery in French exports was largel3" the outcome of the fall in prices 
on the internal markets and of governmental measures, This is fairly evenly 
distributed with respect to most of the purchasers of French wines, with the 
exception of Belgium, the Scandinavian countries and the colonies, but it is 
comparatively substantial so far as Great Britain (nearty 13 %) and the United 
States~979 (1,176) thousand gallons in 1933-34 against 62 (74) thousand in 1932-33— 
are concerned. The most important fact for French trade is the very great 
relative increase in exports of fine wines in bottle, from Champagne, the Gironde 
and elsewhere, as well as of liqueurs and mistelles; for these wines as a w^hole the 
increase is 55 % with respect to the last season and 13 % with respect to 1931-32 
but their export volume is 13 % less than in 1930-31. Besides, though the export 
of wine in cask from the Gironde and elsew^here has undergone a further contrac¬ 
tion, the latter is much smaller than in previous years. 

The increase in German exports is dite to the development of sales on the 
British market, which is by far the most important for German3% and in the 
United States; for other destinations there is a diminution. 
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Exports oj wine by ptincipdl exporting countries. 


i933'34 

j 1932-33 

1 

1931-32 

1930-31 


1928-29 

1927-28 

Average 

1927 - 28 / 

Countries 



j 1929-30 



1931-32 


(Thousand Imperial gallons) 

Season i Octohey-30 September. 


Northern hemisphere, 
Spain: 

to France i). 


to other countries . 
Italy: 

to France. 

to other countries . 

Portugal: 

to France i). . . . 
to other countries . 

Greece; 

to France 3 ). - . . 
to other countries . 

Fiance ....... 

Hungary. 

Germany. 

Yugoslavia 4 ) , . . . 

Algeria-Tunisia: 
to foreign countries 
to France.' 


2,530 3) 3,630 2 ) 15J34 5,517 

12,517 2 ) 17,180 2 ) 18,104 14,822 


2,486 2,640 

(234,714) (224,947) 


4,070 2,578 

(159,812) (239,285) 


Total: 

a) ndt induding above 
exports to France . 

b) induding ahove ex¬ 
ports to France 5 ). 


89,309 87,77/ /05./95 124309 146395 137.948 120323 

137.088 107.108 198.419 159374 210,453 233.549 181.781 


Total production of above 
countries not including 

France.(1.954,812) (2.270,719) (1.974.478) (1,879,097) (2.052.041) (2,145309) (1.933,695) (1,996,964) 

Proportion of this produc- 
tioa represented bv es- 

ports a).. 5.2% 3.9% 4.4% 5.6% 6.1% 6 . 8 % 7.1% 6.0% 

Total production including 

FhoTcc .T a093437) (3.36I.I38) (3,279.615) (2,883.021) (3,482,234) (3.472,423) (3,060.189) (3,235,496) 

Proportion of tUs ptodnc- 
tion represented by ex¬ 
ports 4). 3.7% 4.1% 33% 6.9% 4.6% 6.1% 7.6% 5.7% 


Season i Jtdy-so June. 


Southern hbjhsphese^ 









Australia.. 

Chile. 

Union of South Africa . . 

3,113 

1,518 

1.298 

3.093 

1.408 

1,056 

3.476 

1.210 

792 

2.200 

836 

770 

2,178 

990 

616 

1.738 

462 

3,762 

2,671 

Total 6} . . 

5.929 

5.557 

5.478 

3.806 

3.784 

3,300 

5.170 

; 4,268 

Total production of these 

three countries. 

Proportion exported , . . 

(102.135)i 

5.8% 

(84.603) 

6 . 6 % 

(80,885) 

6 . 8 % 

(102.971) 

3.7% 

(105,192) 

3.6% 

! 

(109,438)^ 

3.0% 

(101,167) 

5.1% 

(99,931) 

4.4% 

Proportion of world total 
exported. ....... 

3.3 % 

* 3.7 % 

3.0% 

5S% 

4.1% 

53% 

6.9% 

S.0% 


i) Imports into France; the total exports correspond, however, to the data given in the official statistics. — 
3 ) Calendar years 1927 , 1928 and 1929 . — 3 ) Including exports of must. — 4 ) Season x July -30 June. — 
5 ) About 99 % of the exports of the northern hemisphere. — 6 ) About 97 % of the exports of the southern hemisphere. 
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IVIETHODOT.OGICAI, NOTES ON TABEE 2 

(i) The statistics of Spain do not give any indication ot destination for monthly exports previous 
to 1931. Tart of the subsequent figures given as exports to France refer to transit trade for Switzerland, 
as will be seen from the following table, giving details for the last four seasons 



1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 


(Thousand Imperial gallons) 

(Thousand American gallons) 

Spanish st(iti<;tLcs : 

Exports to France . . . , 

. 7,052 

33,988 

17,576 

68,302 

8,469 

43,218 

21,107 

82,025 

Exports to Switzerland. . . 

• 10,333 

5,345 

3,606 

4,114 

12,405 

6,419 

4,438 

4,940 

Total . . 

• -^ 7 , 5^5 

41,333 

21 , 2^2 

72,416 

20,8‘^4 

49,^37 

^5,545 

86,g65 

French statistics : 

Imports from Spain . . . , 

6,720 

32,600 

11,945 

63,793 

8,070 

39,150 

14,314 

76,610 

Swiss statistics : 

Imports from Spain . . . . 

, . 10,687 

8,843 

9,613 

8,975 

12,83.1 

10,620 

11,544 

10,778 

TofM . . 

. 17.407 

41,443 

21.558 

72,765 

20,go4 

49,770 

35,888 

S7,3S8 


For this reason, it is preferable to take the French figures (which have actually been used) if we wish 
to obtain a more precise idea of the volume of Spanish wines acttially exported, for consumption, in 
France. 

(2) The same basis has been adopted tor similar reasons in the case of Portugal. The annual stat¬ 
istics of exports from Portugal correspond more or less to the French figures for imports. On the other 
hand, French monthly statistics do not give any figures for imports of ordinary wines from Portugal, 
but since 1930 such imports, have dwindled to next to nothing; an approximate figure has been given 
for the 1929-30 season. 

(3) No monthly statistics are available for Portugal prerfious to 1929. 

{4) No details of exports of must to France are given in the Greek statistics previous to 1930. How¬ 
ever, the total figure of must exported in the preceding years to other coiintries ” (i. e., other than 
Italy and the U, K.) can be taken as representing fairly accurately little more than the volume exported 
to France; during the 1930-31 season 1,038.3 thousand Imperial gallons (1,246,9 thousand American 
gallons) were exported to Phance and ii.cthousand Imperial gallons (13.2 thousand American gallons 
“ to other countries (not including Italy and the U. K.); during the seasons preceding 1929-30, exports 
of must “ to other countries ”, including France, were of little importance [83.6 thousand Imperial gallons 
(100.4 thousand American gallons) in 1926-27, nothing in ^927-28, 217.8 thousand Imperial gallons (261.5 
thousand American gallons) in ig28-29l. 

(5) . Yugoslav statistics have only provided half-yearly figures since 1930. However, as the volume 
of exports for the twelve months ending 30 June is practically the same as the volume of exports during 
the season i October-3o September, it is possible to use the first set of figures with a considerable 
de^ee of accuracy. 

(6) Some of the totals have been roimded in order to compensate for slight errors which might 
arise owing to the approximate nature of the figures mentioned above. 

(7) As production figures for the southern hemisphere are those of the vintage preceding the com¬ 
mercial season, they refer to the 1926-1932 vintages (1926-27 to 1932-33 agricultural seasons). Thus 
the percentages given for the proportion of world vintage exported correspond to the production pt the 
calendar year harvested in March-April in the southern hemisphere, and in September-October'of the 
sanie year in the northern hemisphere. 
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The increase in exports from Australia, Chile and South Africa indicates 
divStinctly that these three countries are becoming the principal suppliers of the 
southern hemisphere and are there gradually ousting the European countries; 
this is particular^ evident in the cases of Australia and South Africa, from 
which the shipments to the United Kingdom have declined, especially in the case 
of the former. The reopening of the United States market is also not un¬ 
connected with the increased trade of these countries. 

After this anal^^sis of the various factors that have influenced the interna¬ 
tional trade it is interesting to determine the possibilities during the 1934-35 
season. As has been seen, these factors are on the one hand, the partial closing 
of the Trench market and the decrease in consumption in the importing wine- 
producing countries as a w^hole and, on the other hand, the reopening of the 
United States market and enlarging of the German market, which appears to be 
connected with a new orientation of the wine trade of that country, and slight 
recovery in apparent consumption in the majority of non-producing countries. 

On the whole, however, these opposing factors seem to be acting in the 
sense of a further contraction in international trade. Everything leads to the 
expectation that the restrictions in France will be strengthened; on the other 
hand it does not appear that a growth of United States imports can be counted 
on while it is to be expected that the German market, which is abundantly pro¬ 
vided for, will somewhat reduce its foreign purchases; finall3^ there are no grounds 
for expecting an increase in consumption in the deficitar^^ producing countries 
w^hile the slight recovery experienced in the other countries would seem likeh' 
to fall ofi, the increase in apparent consumption having corresponded in part 
to a reconstitution of previous stocks. 

To these factors, of which the influence is directty felt on the trade move¬ 
ment, must be added those depending on the volume of production in importing 
producing countries. The analysis made in the Januar3^ Crop Report leads to 
the conclusion that, though France, Switzerland and Germany must normally 
reduce their foreign purchases in consequence of a ver>" large crop, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia must rather increase them, as must also Italy, where supplies are 
ver^’' much below" normal requirements for consumption. On the other hand, 
the very low prices on the Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, French, Algerian and 
Greek home markets should favour exports from these countries. 

Taking all these factors into account, it would seem that the current season, 
1934-35, will be characterized b^^' a smaller import movement into the producing 
countries and a further increase of imports into the non-producing countries. In 
fact, confining attention to the five leading importers, the opening of the current 
season has been marked, in comparaison with the corresponding period of 1933-34, 
by a large increase in imports into the United Kingdom and Belgium, by a 
reduction by more than half in the imports of foreign wines into France and a 
smaller but appreciable reduction in those of Switzerland and Germany. 

Given the extent of this contraction of French imports, it seems that the 1934- 
1933 season will be characterized rather by a fresh contraction in the interna¬ 
tional traie in wdne. 

P. DE ViOUERlE. 
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VINES 

Aid stria: Lignification is generally satisfactory. Frosts have not caused very 
serious damage. On i February crop condition, was i.8 against 1.5 on i January of 
this year and 2.1 on i February 1934. 

France: Weather was in general favourable to growth and to cultivation and 
priming. Growth at the end of J anuary appeared to be too forward in some instances. 
The very severe cold which prevailed at the end of J anuary caused a halt. The con¬ 
dition of vines on 10 February was good. 


Vines. 



Area 

PRODUCTION OF WINE 




Aver- 

% 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 1934 

Countries 

1934 

1933 

age 

1928 



1934 

1933 

1928 

1934 

1933 

1928 





to 

to 






to 

1933 

Aver- 







1933 

Aver- 




1932 

age 



1932 



1932 

age 





5= 100 

== 100 







ss 100 

=» 100 


1 1,000 acres 


1 x,ooo Imperial gallons j 

j 1,000 Amer. gallons j 


Germany 1) 2) 

18^ 

178 


101.5 

101.8 

99,429 

39,563 

50,362 

119,405 

47,512 

60,480 

251.3 

197.4 

Austria 2) . 

67 

64 

751 

103.6 

89.3 

17,356 

20,456 

22,055 

20.843 

24,566 

26.486 

84.8 

78.7 

Bulgaria 1)2) 

225 

217 

193 

103.6 

116.4 

67,067 

52,539 

40,903 

80.541 

63,095 

49,121 

127.7 

,164.0 

Spain 1) 2) . 



3,314 



") 449,624 

434.754 

464,465 

“)539.958 

522.100 

557,781 

103.4 

96.8 

France 2) s). 

3,654 

3,514 

3,504 

104.0 

104.3 

1,652,976 

093.077 

1,180,915 

1,985,075 

1,312.688 

1,418,173 

151.2 

140.0 

Greece i) 2). 

371 

352 

307 

105.4 

120.7 

78,122 

85.053 

59,793 

93,817 

102,141 

71,806 

91.9 

130.7 

Hungary i). 

519 

520 

533 

99.8 

97.5 

55,690 

67.828: 

75,013 

66,878 

81.455 

90.084 

82.1 

74.2 

. Ci 

2,446 

7,282 

2.435 

7,291 

2,171 

8,116 

100.4 

99.9 

112.7 

89.7 

} 672.008 

726,682^ 

906,076 

807.021 

872.679 

1,088,116 

92.5 

74,2 

t,uxemb.x)2) 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

82.4 

3.080 

1,246 

1337 

3,698 

1.497 

1,606 

247.1 

230,3 

Romania 2) . 

675 

675 

609 

100.0 

110.8 

178,180 

165,289 

163,319 

213,978 

198,497 

196,132 

107.8 

109.1 

Switzerland. 

33 

33 

32 

100.0 

101.7 

17,158 

5.279 

12.493 

20,605 

6.340 

15,003 

325.0 

137.3 

Czechoslov. 

52 

49 

44 

106.1 

117.4 

4.466 

7,428 

8,408 

5,363 

8,920 

10,097 

60.1 

53.1 

Total Eur. §) 

m2i 

18,645 

19,078 

100.9 

98.1 

3,219,855 

2,631,096 

2,915,952 

3,866,752 

3,159,710 

3,501,797 

122.4 

110.4 

*Syria&reb. 

129 

122 

121 

105.5 

,106.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Algeria 2). . 
French Mo¬ 

958 

922 

683 

103.9 

140.2 

484,887 

368.040 

327,376 

582,306 

441,983 

393,150 

131.7 

148.1 

rocco 2) 4) 

36 

24 

15 

152.1 

242.8 

12.759 

9.833 

4.913 

15,322 

11,808 

5.900 

129.8 

259.7 

Tunis . . . 

135 

125 

99 

107.9 

136.9 

37396 

31,237 

23.910 

44,909 

37,512 

28,714 

119.7 

156.5 

Total Africa 

1,129 

1,071 

797 

705.5 

141.8 

535,042 

409,110 

356,199 

642,537 

491,303 

427,764 

130.8 

150.2 

GR. TOTAL §) 

19,950 

19,716 

19,875 

101.2 

100.4 

3,754,711 

3,040,206 

3372,151 

4309,289 

3351,013 

3,929361 

123.5 

114,7 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calctilating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of 
area. — For the totals, the figures of must production are converted into their equivalent of wine, according 
to a coefficient of 9/10. 

u) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop. — s) Areas and productions declared to the tax-offices. In preceding 
years the undeclared area was about 270,000 acres and the undeclared production was about 50,000 Imp. gal. or 
^0,000 Am. gal. — i) Production of must. — 2) Area bearing. — 3) Provisional approximate date. — 4) Including 
the quantity obtained from native vines grown on trellis (in I 933 » 99 o»ooo Imperial gallons or 1,200,000 American 
gallons). 


Italy: Vineyard operations proceeded generally in good conditions. Planting 
and replacing of old vines seemed to be going on fairly actively. At the beginning 
of February severe cold and frost slowed down all work and it was feared that damage 
was cauvsed in the more exposed vineyards in the north. 


**** St. 2 Ingl. 
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United States: xlccordmg to the most recent estimate total production of grape this 
year was 35,503,000 centals (1,775,000) vShort tons against 38,192,000 (1,910,000) in i933 
and 44,061,000 (2,203,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 
93.0 and 80.6. 

Syria and Lebanon: The total vine area is 126,800 acres, of which 108,200 are in 
bearing, against 122,400 to in 1933 121,000 on the average of 1928-32; 103.6 % 

and 104.7 %* Total production of grapes is estimated at 4,708,600 centals against 
1,700,500 in 1933 and the 1928-32 average of 3,031,000; 276.9% and 155.4%. 
About 80 % of the crop is in Syria which is followed in order of importance by 
Lebanon, Latakia and Jebel ed Druz, the last having only 2,000 acres and 26,400 
centals. The grapes of Jebel ed Druz are of very good quality; about a quarter 
of the crop is reserved for preserving or drying. No wine is made but this year two 
Buropeans at Bs Suweida have made a trial on a small scale. Total production of raisins 
in the four States was about 132,300 centals in 1934 and production of wine was about 
770,000 (925,000) gallons, of which 60 % were in Syria, which formerly had no pro¬ 
duction. 

Algeria: Work in the vineyards - cultivation and pruning - was retarded in the 
Province of Constantine by excessive wet. Work in Oran was impeded by the dry 
weather, but after the snow which fell at the end of J anuary they were resumed. The 
situation in Ager was very satisfactory and pruning was almost completed by the 
beginning of February. A system of hoar frost wamitigs was introduced recently by 
the Government. 

French Morocco: The following table gives the figures of the production of grapevS 
and raisins for 1934,1933 and those for precedent years; these ones are calculated accord¬ 
ing to statistic dates, which where made on an other criteriiim. 

Percentage 



1934 

1933 

(000 centals) 

Average 

I9a8-i932 

1933 

= 100 

Average 
« 100 

Grapes for wine. 

. 1,664 

1,290 

683 

129.1 

243-5 

Table grapes. 

593 

705 

584 

84.4 

IOI .9 

Grapes for raisins . . , . 

287 

132 

287 

2.16.7 

100.0 

Total of fresh grapes . . 

. 2,546 

2^27 

L 554 

119.7 

z63,<? 

Raisins.. 

. 84 

40 

86 

221.1 

97-4 


Pruning was finished at the end of January and the work of clearing the roots 
was b^un. 

A dahir of the Moroccan Government dated 3 January 1935 prohibits vine plant¬ 
ings up to October 1937 in order to prevent overproduction of wine. Domestic con¬ 
sumption in Morocco was estimated at about 6.6 million Imperial gallons (7.9 million 
American gallons) and as it is unlikely to eq)and at a rapid rate, the normal pro¬ 
duction of Morocco is at present double the consmnption. 


OLIVES 

Algeria: Cold and snow have caused rather considerable damage to olive trees. 
Olive picking, which was practically completed in the west at the end of 
January, was proceeding in the central areas and was m full swing also in the east. 
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In Oran, production was thought to be 25 to 30 % greater than that of last year. 
The quality of oil appears to befairly good, dam age from being limited in extent. 

Picking in Algiers in the central region was slowed down by rain in some of the higher 
districts. The percentage of rotten olives and the acidity of the oil are higher. The 
yield of oil at 110-120 lb. (14-16 American gallons) per 1000 lb. of olives was slightly 
below normal for this time of the year. Picking in the east in Constantine, which should 

Olive and Olive-oil Production, 



1 Area | 

1 British measures I 

American measures 

% 1934/35 




Aver. 

1 




Aver. 



Average 



Countries 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

% 1934/35 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933/ 

Aver- 



t 

1932/33 

1933/ 

1934 

Aver. 



1932/33 



1932/33 

1934 

age 








Thousand 

» 100 

at 100 


1 Thousand acres | 

sa 100 

« 100 

1 Thousand centals | 

s) pounds t) Amer. gallons 



Spain . . 


4,698 

4.585 



/s)26,811 

36,314 

37,800 

2,681,149 

3,631,358 

3,780,002 

73.8 

70.9 

... 



\i) 5,031 

6.838 

7,348 

66,109 

89,856 

96.551 

73.6 

68.5 

France . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S) 1,295 

589 

877 

129322 

58,875 

87.737 

220.0 

! 147.6 

Greece 1) . 






fs) 617 

540 

783 

61,730 

53.982 

78,324 

114.4 

78.8 






U) 2,425 

2,323 

2^70 

31,867 

30,521 

29,833 

104.4 

106.8 

‘Italy .{ ‘1 

1,991 

1,991 

1,667 

100.0 

119.5 

s) 28,479 

t) ... 

25.843 

I 29.214 

2,847.937 

2,584,344 

2,921.439 

110.2 

97.5 

3.146 

3.145 

3,781 

100.1 

83.2 

3,611 

! 4.734 

47,450 

62,206 


... 

Portugal . 


— 

— 


—- 

i) 536 

1,652 

982 

7.040 

21.711 

12,903 

32.4 

54.6 

Syria and 
JCebanon 

194 

192 

187 

101.1 

103.6 

/s) 1,446 
\0 212 

1,092 

349 

1,274 

239 

109,791 

2.781 

109,194 

4,584 

127,438 

3,140 

132.4 

60.7 

113,5 

88.6 








3) 214 

,3) 276 

3)29.211; 

3) 21,366 

3)27,650 

136.7 

105.6 

Algeria . . 

... 

168 

2) 200 

... 

... 

*) 

1 12.756 

4) 1,587 

4) 3,417 

4)275,579 

4)158,678 

4)341,713 

173.7 

80.6 

French Ma- 






[ i ) 303 

183 

442 

3.980 

2,408 

5,804 

165.3 

68.6 






Is ) 1.653 

1,080 

1,385 

165,347 

108,027 

138,541 

I 153.1 

119.3 

rocco. . 


1 




\t) 254 

161 

242 

3.332 

2,115 

3.175 

157.5 

104.9 

Tunis . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 1,323 

1,323 

955 

17,382 

17,382 

12,544 

100.0 

138.6 

Totals . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

t) 10,084 

12,829 

12478 

132,491 

168477 

163,950 

87,6 

80,8 


*) Country not included in the totals. — a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — t) Oil. — i) Olive 
production refers to table olives. — 2) Year 1932-33. — 3) Olives for preserving. — 4) Olives for oil. 


have been finished early was impeded by the bad weather, which, moreover, caused 
considerable loss in the olives not yet picked, while the last olives to be picked showed 
high acidity. On the whole, however, well formed olives yielded satisafctorily in the 
oil presses, but the oil produced often lacks delicacy. 

There is no reason at present for modifying the provisional estimate given in the 
table above. 


COTTON 

U, S, S. R,: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to cotton 
in 1935 have been fixed at 4,799,000 acres. The area actually cultivated in 1934 was 
4,764,000 acres. 

United States: Cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season. Quan¬ 
tities are given in running bales, except that round bales are counted as half bales. 
Winters are not included. 
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Cotton seasons 


Cotton ginned to 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-3.2 

1930-31 

I August. 

99.787 

171.254 

71.163 

7.307 

78,188 

16 August. 

353.888 

459,528 

251.451 

90,608 

572,810 

I September . , . 

1.397.886 

1,396,139 

865,160 

565,753 

1,879,919 

16 September . . . 

3.130.797 

3,102,121 

5.908,071 

2.645,574 

2,092,758 

3,736,120 

I October. 

4.958.346 

4,835.990 

5,409.657 

6,303,895 

18 October. 

6.748.223 

8,608,090 

7.309.094 

9,496,965 

9,254.968 

I November . . . 

7,920,231 

10,355,031 

9.247.045 

12,124,295 

10,863,896 

14 November . . . 

8,632,991 

11,248,200 

10,533.684 

14,207,613 

11,962,827 

I December ... 

0.029,792 

12,106,377 

11,635.089 

15,018,403 

12,837.099 

13 December .... 

9,174.241 

12,356,276 

12,081,404 

15.354,212 

13,259,413 

16 January .... 

9,380,348 

12,556,729 

12,414,899 

15,996,382 

13.594.388 

Total ginned 

(r March). 
Equivalent 478 lb. 


i2,664,oig 

i2,yog,64y 

16,628,874 

I 3 > 755 > 5 ^S 

bales. 


13,047,262 

13,001,508 

17.095.594 

13.931,597 

Average gross weight 
in lb. of bale count¬ 
ing round as half 

bales. 


5151 lb- 

5II-5 lb. 

514.0 lb. 

506.4 lb. 

Haiti: Picking of the new crop, which is expected to ' 

DC very large, 

was in pro- 

gress in January. 


India: The following are the latest estimates of area and production in the Punjab 


and Madras. 




Average 

0/ 

/o 

1934-35 



1934-33 

1933-34 

1928-29 to 

1933-34 

Average 





1932-33 

« 100 

100 



Area (000 acres). 




Punjab. 


2,878 

3,016 

2,529 

95-4 

113.8 

Madras .... 


2,135 

2,044 

2,214 

104.4 

96.5 



Production. 




Punjab .... 

. . (ooo cent.) 

3.548 

3.464 

2,639 

102.4 

134-4 

(000 bales) 

742 

7.25 

552 

Madras .... 

. . (000 cent.) 

1,782 

1,800 

1.839 

99.0 

96.9 


(000 bales) 

373 

377 

385 


Indo-China: Preparatory work in the fields was continuing in the north of Annam 
at the end of December. Sowings had been completed in the central areas; sprouting 
was fairly good. Picking was proceeding normally in the south. The cotton fields 
in Cambodia showed normal development as a result of the December rains. 

French West Africa: A serious efiort is beiag made in the Soudan, which is the 
most important producing area of the group, to extend cultivation of tlie,Allen variety. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of January in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Sakellaridis ....... 

Other varieties above: 

1935 

145 , 6^0 

1934 

186,800 

1933 

189,300 

1938 

191,760 

1931 

270,330 

1930 

375,290 

1929 

412,670 

r*/r . 

. 

1 . 

186,500 

33,160 

835,910 

166,940 

63,010 

912,960 

87,460 

59,780 > 810,850 

458,060 J 

836,170 

870,430 

916,040 

Total . , . 
Scarto (linters). 

1,201,240 

24,660 

^,339^710 

26,960 

794A00 

18,490 

1,002,6x0 

26,220 

i,io6,soo 

26,560 

^>^ 43 , 7^0 

28,750 

37,200 

Tota 3 production (including 
Starto) . .. 

♦) 1,616,500 

1,776,900 

, 1,027,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 

1,671,800 


*) Second estimate. 
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The preparation of land for planting cotton is in progress under favourable weather 
conditions. This work is being carried out more actively than last year, especially 
in the largest estates with big crops, for the sake of early sowing. 


Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 

Production of ginned cotton 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928/29 

to 

1933/33 

% 1934/35 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

Average 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

Average 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

! % 1934/35 

1933/ 

1934 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1933/ 

1934 

aalOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria. 

1 

i 

51 


15 

100.0 

343.1 

112 

53 

20 

23 

11 

4 

212,6 

551.4 

Greece. 

109 

7l| 

47 

153.8 

232.8 

238 

152 

78 

50 

32 

16 

156.4 

303.9 

Italy. 

7 

4 

I) 6 

201.9 

119.4 

21 

6 

I) 12 

4 

I 

I) 3 

369.9 

170.8 

♦Romania. 

2 

5 

2) 

29.3 

671.9 


8 

1 


2 

3) 

... 


U. S. S. R. 

4,764 

5.070 

3.914 

94.0 

121.7 

9,259 

9,021 

7,275 

1,937 

1,887 

1,522 

102.6 

127.3 

United States 4) . . 

27,515 

29,978 

40.514 

91.8 

67.9 

46,514 

62.366 

70,105 

9,731 

13,047 

14,666 

74.6 

66.3 

Mexico. 

418 

424 

379 

98.5 

110.2 

997 

1,245 

969 

209 

260 

203 

80.1 

102.9 

China. 

6,803 

6,142 

5,225 

110.8 

130.2 

14.890 

13,027 

10,593 

3,115 

2,725 

2,216 

114.3 

140.6 

♦Chosen. 

480 

433 

459 

110.8 

104.5 


669 

645 


140 

135 



India 5). 

23,407 

23,854 

24.598 

98.1 

95.2 

17,272 

20,060 

19,932 

^613 

4.197 

4.170 

*86.1 

86.7 

Syria & Lebanon. . 

31 

19 

48 

160.9 

64.8 

54 

20 

51 

11 

4 

11 

266.2 

106.3 

Turkey. 

491 

400 

433 

122.7 

113,4 

366 

610 

389 

77 

128 

81 

60.0 

94,2 

Bgypt . 

1,798 

1,873 

1,752 

96.0 

102.6 

7,727 

8,494 

7,169 

1,617 

1,777 

1,500 

91.0 

107.8 

Uganda . 

1.171! 

1,091 

808 

107.4 

145.0 

1.000 

1,091 

819 

209 

228 

171 

91.7 

122.0 

AnglO'ISgypt. Sudan. 

359 

333 

341 

107.9 

105.3 

6) 723 

646 

675 

6) 151 

135 

141 

112.0 

107.2 

Totals . . , 

VO 

69,310 

78,080 

96.6 

85.7 

99.173 

116,791 

118,087 

20,747 

24,432 

24,704 

! 

84.9 

84.0 


*) Countries not included in the totals. 

i) Average 1939/30 to 1932/33. — 2) Area less than 500 acres. — 3) Production less than 500 bales. — 
4) Not including linters. — 5) report. — 6) Unofficial estimate. 


Uganda: In general the rains continued throughout December and, in Buganda 
and Busoga, where normal temperatures obtained, these conditions led to a slight 
improvement in crop prospects. In other areas east of the Nile the extension of the 
rains was accompanied by cloudy weather and sub-normal temperatures, conditions 
that retarded growth and ripening and brought no improvement in crop prospects. 
In the Eastern Province early buyings indicated that, as a result of adverse growing 
conditions, grade of raw cotton would be below that of last year. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: Picking of the 1934-35 cotton crop is making good pro¬ 
gress and damage caused by insects is up to the present less than usual. Compared 
with last year, an increase of 12 % is expected in the production of Sakellaridis, the 
increase occurring for the most part in Gezira. American irrigated, however, shows 
a decrease of 30 %. Rain-grown American is greater by 40 %, the increase takihg 
place chiefly in Kordofan. 















f) Area. 


1934 

1933 

Aver. 
192S 
to 1932 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1,000 acres 


t) production 

Aver, Aver. % 1934 

1934 XM3 X 934 X 933 193 T /35 


1935 1934 to 
1933/33 


to 

1933/33 1933/ 


iToohH 


1,000 centals 


1,000 pounds 


1934 * 100 

=s 100 


"Germany ft) . 
Austria ft) • • 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
]^onia . . . 
Iiisli F. State . 
•Finland i) . . 
France .... 
N. Ireland . . 
Hungary . . . 

Italy. 

I.atvia .... 
X4thuania. . . 
Netherlands . 
•Poland .... 
•Romania . . . 
Caechoslovakia. 
Total Europe. . 

•U S. S. R. 3). I 

Egypt .... 
Totals . §) 


•Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Estonia. . . 
France . . . 
Hungary . . 
Italy . . . 

I^atvia . . . 
Lithuania . 
•Netherlands- 
•Poland . . , 
•Romania . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Total Europe.. 

•U. S. S. R. 6) 

Canada . . 

United States 

India . . . 
Turkey. . . 


25! 180.0 
9 99.3 

48 126.8 
1 368.6 
65 128.3 
4 237.2 
9 99.1 

63 157.0 
23 160.2 
23 187.8 
13 106.6 
123 111.6 
179 111.0 
29 123.7 
271 111.9 

51 136.0 

33 133.9 
613 125.6 


Fibre. 

88.3 592 

50.0 50 

70.5 453 

462.2 13 

81.3 156 

57.3 10 

117.7 ... 
91.8 295 


92.8 357 

83.9 478 

51.6 99 
97.2 ... 
122.8 ... 

70.6 122 
B 5 A 2 J 84 


4,767 - - ... 12.346 

3 148.6 176.6 32 25 

616 126.0 85.91 2,216 1,785 


Linseed 


- 59.210 34.336 - 172.4 - 

123 4.960 6,260 12,282 79.2 40.4 

323 45.335 37,180 32.332 121.9 140.2 

2 1.271 235 202 540.9 629.5 

168 15,618 11,369 16,788 137.4 93.0 

15 997 405 1,463 245.8 68.1 

27 ... 3.959 2.717 . 

461 29,495 20,287 46.056 145,4 64.0 

93 8,236 4.867 9,256 169.2 89.0 

89 2,304 7,442 8,948 31,0 25.7 

55 4,559 3.979 5,454 114.6 83.6 

345 35.671 27.337 34.498 130.5 103.4 

586 47.796 39,971 58.624 119.6 81.5 

202 9.921 8.695 20,155 114.1 49.2 

986 ... 58.686 98,555 . 

88 ... 13.955 8.796 . 

141 12,246 7.931 14,097 154.4 86.9 

2,603 218,409 175,958 260,155 124.3 84.0 

9,585 ... 1.234.593 958.494 . 

19 3,192 2,494 1,892 128.0 168.8 

2,622 221,601 178,452 262,047 124.4 84.5 


200.1 - 

107.5 54.0 

112.7 62.9 
420.0 452.0 

118.8 93.2 

206.2 62.0 
100.7 112.7 
93.3 36.7 

123.1 103.0 

123.2 86.3 


Fgypt . 
Eritrea . 


Argentina. , .|] 
Uruguay . • . j 
Totals . . 





j 





Thousand bushels |I 









of 36 pounds 


22 

12 

25 

180.0 

883 

140 

70 


249 

125 

— 

3 

3 

5 

99.4 

51.4 

10 

10 

19 

19 

17 

34 

34 

27 

1 

48 

126.8 

70.5 

15! 

134 

240 

270 

239 

429 

4 

1 

368.6 

462.2 

19 

4 

4 

34 

8 

7 

311 

53 

41 

65 

128.3 

813 

I 6 Z 

136 

174 

290 

244 

58 

37 

63 

157.0 

91.8 

211 

103 

341 

378 

183 

609 

») 37 

10 

20 

23 

187,8 

160.2 

114 

113 

101 

203 

202 

180 

10 

32 

993 

303 

46 

49 

124 

82 

87 

222 

114 

103 

123 

111.6 

92.6 

334 

272 

325 

597 

485 

580 

150 

135 

179 

ni.o 

83.9 

568 

461 

658 

1,015 

823 

1,175 

15 

12 

29 

123.7 

51.6 


78 

191 


139 

34! 

263 

235 

271 

111.9 

97,2 

_ 

993 

1,288 


1,774 

2,301 

63 

46 

51 

136,0 

122 .f 

t * - 

235 

203 

. . » 

420 

362 

23 

18 

33 

133.9 

70.6 

94 

59 

111 

168 

105 

199 

486 

395 

572 

123.9 

85.7 

1,709 

1,341 

2,097 

3,056 

2,393 

3,746 

^ 5,624 

6.757 

6,094 

83.2 

923 

... 

17.196 

16,202 

... 

30,707 

28,932 

227 

, 244 

486 

93.2 

46.7 

510 

354 

1.784 

910 

632 

3.186 

974 

U328 

2.757 

73.3 

35.3 

2.942 

3,890 

8,938 

5,253 

6.947 

15.961 

3,257 

3,299 

3,113 

9a7 

104.6 

8.445 

9.094 

8.288 

15,080 

16.240 

14,800 

35 

85 

29 

40.7 

U9,"l 

109 

115 

100 

195 

205 

179 

5 

3 

3 

148.6 

176.6 

42 

27 

21 

74 

49 

37 

5 

4«) 

2 

1333 

200 .C 

26 

20 

») 24 

47 

35»; 

1 43 

. 31 

30 

57 

105.2 

55.2 

183 

70 

284 

326 

125 

507 

f 7.216 «) 6.852 «) 7,517 
\ ») 6.919 “) 4.878“) 6.641 

105.3 

141.8 

96.( 

104.2 

!]■ 40,345 31,747 

40,074 

72,044 

56.691 

71,560 

453 

259 

356 

174.5 

327.1 

2,658 

1.611 

1,863 

4,747 

2,876 

3327 

12392 

10325 

14,016 

117.8 

88.4 

j 56,969 48,269 

63,473 

101,732 

86,193 113,34d 

HI 1 < 1 II 1 1 

11 1 1 ■ «i 


159,0 84.2 

128.1 81.7 


144,0 28.6 

75.6 32.9 

92.9 101.9 
95.5 109.4 

151.4 201.5 
133.3 110.2 
260,0 64,2 

127.1 100.7 
165.0 142.7 
U8.0 89.8 


♦) Countries not included in the totals. — f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years refer¬ 
ring to the Northern henusphere, double years to the Southern. — ff) Production expressed in terms of air-dried 
stalks, — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some coun¬ 
tries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. — i) Flax and hemp. — 2 ) Includ¬ 
ing 36,900 acres for seed. — 3 ) ** Dolguuets ** variety. — 4 } Area established by the plan, — 5 ) Including io;ooo 
acres for Sbre. — 6) Total area including that for fibre, — 7 ) Area sown up to 20 June. — 8 ) Years 1931 
and 1932 . — 9) Years 1928 , 1929 and 1931 , 1932 . — lol Area sown. — ii) Area harvested. 
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Fyance: It was expected in the West that sowings of linseed would this year be 
very extensive and would reach the pre-crisis level. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The flax crop in Northern Ireland gave very 
satisfactory yields, the average this year being 5.2 centals per acre. This figure com¬ 
pares with 5.0 centals in 1933 and an average of 4.1 centals in the decennial period 
1924-1933. As the table above shows, there was an increase of 60.2 % on last year in 
the area under this crop, and, judging by the number of enquiries for seed of the pure 
strain varieties, there is every likelihood of a further increase in the acreage being re¬ 
corded this year. 

U. S. S. R.: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to flax 
{dolgunets) in 1935 have been fixed at 5,115,000 acres. The area actually cultivated 
in 1934 was, 5,313,000 acres. 

Argentina: According to an official estimate the quantity of linseed exportable 
on 21 January was 33,643,000 centals (60,076,000 bushel). 

HEMP 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1933 

% 1934 

1933 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=9 100 

1933 

*» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

» 100 

x,ooo acres 

x,ooo pounds 




Fibre, 







Germany i) , . . 

\ 

1 

1 

180.5 

81.0 


_ 

_ 

_ 

... 

Austria a) . . . . 

\ 

1 

1 

93.5 

77.7 

1,080 

1,320 

1.716 

81.8 

62.9 

Bulgaria. 

14 

13 

10 

107.5 

147.0 

6,948 

4,693 

3.166 

148.1 

219.5 

France . 

7 

6 

9 

108.5 

70.0 

5,925 

5,791 

8,940 

102.3 

66.3 

Hungary 3 ) . . . . 

4 ) 27 

21 

19 

127.5 

145.5 

... 

14,836 

12,235 



Italy.. , 

148 

141 

184 

105.2 

80.6 

133,325 

129,720 

165,657 

102.8 

805 

Poland. 

81 

79 

78 

102.0 

103.8 

• • f 

22,993 

38,793 

... 


Romania .... 

113 

118 

101 

95.4 

112.1 

... 

57,397 

46,604 



Czechoslovakia . . 

18 

19 

21 

95.6 

84.3 

13,244 

11,768 

12,106 

112.5 

109.4 

U.S.S.R. 

S) 1.448 

1,866 

2,174 

77.6 

66,6 

... 

339.733 

587,887 

... 

... 

Syria and Lebanon 

3 

2 

6 

114.6 

1 42.1 

... 

1,720 

3,745 






Hempseed. 






Austria . 

6) 

6) 

6) 

89.7 

44.0 

88 

81 

172 

109,3 

51.2 

Bulgaria . 

14 

13 

10 

107.6 

147.0 

5,116 

3.756 

2,396 

136.2 

213.5 

France . 

7 

6 

9 

108.5 

70.0 

694 

1,381 

2.935 

50.3 

23.6 

Hungary 3 ) . . . . 

7) 27 

21 

19 

127.5 

145.5 

.,. 

9,612 

7.333 



Italy . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

• .4,824 

4.142 

8 ) 8.336 

1*16.4 

*57.9 

Czechoslovakia . . 

IS 

19 

21 

95.6 

84.4 

8,978 

7,648 

9,268 

117,4 

96.9 

U.S.S.R. 

5 ) 1.448 

1,866 

2.174 

77.6 

66.6 

i 

617,296 

854,259 

... 

... 


I) Hemp and other textile plant3. — 2) Production expressed in terms, of air-dried stalks, *— 3) Unrnixed 
crop. — 4' Including 3,158 acres for seed. — 5) Area sown up to 20 June. — 6) Area less than to 500acres.— 
y) Including 24,241 acres for fibre. — 8) Average 1929 to 1932. 


U. S. S. R,: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to hemp, 
in 1935 have been fixed at 1,632,000 acres. The area actually cultivated in 1934 
was 1,448,000 acres. ’ - 
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HOPS 

Statistics of the area and production of hops are not complete at present. 
Those of the four most important producing countries (the United States, En¬ 
gland and Wales, Czechoslovakia and Germany) which together produce 85 % 
of the world total, and those of France and Belgium are, however, available. 


Area cultivated to hops. 

(in acres) 


COUNTRIES 

1934 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1929 

Average 

1925 
to 1929 

Principal producing coun¬ 
tries: 









United States .... 

35,800 

30,300 

22.000 

21,400 

19,499 

25.800 

24,400 

23.270 

England and Wales . 

17,764 

16,895 

16,532 

19,529 

19,996 

18,143 

23 987 

24,531 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

27,053 

25,371 

23.631 

30,194 

38.450 

28,940 

41,331 

32.070 

Germany . 

23,851 

23,638 

19,801 

25,326 

32,307 

24,985 

37,620 

35,902 

Total . . . 

104,468 

96,204 

81,964 

96,449 

110,252 

97,868 

127,338 

115,773 


\ 84.3 % 

84.3 % 

83.1 % 

85.1 % 

84.1 % 

82.7% 

77 A % 

74.9% 

Other producing countries: 









1 

France.' 

5,004 

4.221 

4,361 

5,894 

7,517 

5,399 

10,510 

11,024 

Belgium. 

2,170 

1.475 

1.416 

2,051 

2.545 

1,931 

3,156 

3.442 

Yugoslavia.i 

4.186 

3,613 

5,622 

7,139 

12,630 

14.355 

Poland. 


5,424 

4.875 

— 

— 


6.264 

6,076 

Canada . 


983 

689 

924 

949 


1,164 

870 

Austria, Hungary and 









Rumania. 


455 

430 

902 

919 


1.554 

909 

Australia. 


1,236 

1,307 

1,502 

1,804 


1.997 

2,177 

Total . - , 

*) 20,000 

17,980 

16,691 

16,895 

20 , 873 - 

*) 20,000 

37,275 

38,853 


15.7% 

15.7% 

16.9% 

14.9% 

15.9% 

\ 17.3 % 

22.6% 

25.1 % 

World total . . . 

*) 124,000 

114,184 

98,655 

113344 

131,125 

*) 118,000 

164,613 

154,626 


100 % 

100% 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % i 

100 % ; 

100 % 

100 % 


•) EJstimate. 


If the situation in the other producing countries is assumed to be about 
the same as in 1933, total production in 1934 (excluding that of the U. S. S. R.) 
may be estimated to amount in round figures to about 120,000,000 lb. obtained 
from an acreage of 124,000 acres. 

As the figures in the following tables show, this production, although 28.3 % 
smaller than the record output of 1929 and 11.2 % smaller than the average of 
the years 1923 to 1929, is substantially greater than the 1931 and 1933 crops 
and approximates to that of 1930. 

These results are to be attributed partly to an expansion in the cultivation 
of hops. The area under the crop, which declined considerably from 1929 to 1932 
owing to the unfavourable market conditions, increased in 1933 and 1934, par¬ 
ticularly in the United States but also in Europe. 
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Production of hops. 

(in thousand pounds) 


COUNTRmS 

1934 

1933 

1 

1932 

X93I 

r930 

Average 

1930 

to 1934 

1929 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

Principal producing coun¬ 
tries: 









United States .... 

40,344.9 

39,964.9 

24,058.0 

26.409.9 

23,446.9 

30,844.9 

33,194.9 

31,378.3 

England and Wales . 

29,007.9 

24,191.8 

21,056.0 

18,927.9 

28,335.9 

24,303.9 

40,207.8 

34,563.1 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

15,477.8 

13.818.0 

16,583.0 

27.177.4 

32,464.1 

21,104.1 

26,053.4 

21,519.8 

Germany. 

14,427.1 

14,977.4 

10,928.6 

17,152.0 

24,366.5 

16,370.3 

30,074.5 

16,111.2 

Total . . . 

99J57J 

92S52.1 

72,625.6 

89,667.2 

108,613.4 

92,623.2 

129,530.6 

103,572,4 


83.7 % 

86.9 % 

86.7% 

90.6 % 

86.8 % 

85.9 % 

78.0 % 

77.2 % 

Other producing countries: 



1 






France. 

6,025.9 

3,178.4 

1,710.8 

1,178.2 

6,088.7 

3,636.4 

13,776.3 

10,798.5 

Belgium. 

3,871.3 

1,580.1 

i 1.531.3 

1,148.4 

2,961.0 

2.218.4 

4,370.0 

5,117.8 

Yugoslavia. 


3,228.2 

1,818.6 

3.499.0 

3,873.1 


10,064.8 

7.229.4 

Poland. 


2,541.3 

3,436.1 

— 

— 


3,842.2 

3,402.8 

Canada. 


1.477.3 

i 791.2 

1,230.2 

1,166.0 


1,444-7 

1,130.5 

Austria, Hungary and 





Rumania. 


299.4 

209.7 

424.8 

436.1 


709.7 

447.3 

Australia. 


1,653.5 

1,669.3 

1,810.2 

1,972.7 


2,339.8 

2,408.3 

Total ... 

*)2im^0 

13.958.2 

11.167.0 

9,290.8 \ 

16,497.6 

*)15,000.0 

36,547.5 

30,534.6 


16.3% 

13.1 % 

13.3 % 

9.4% 

13.2 % 

14.1 % 

22.0% 

22.8 % 

World total . . . 

120,000.0 

106,910.3 

83,792.6 

98,958.0 

125,111.0 

*) 

108,000.0 

166,078.1 

134,107.0 


100 % 

100 % 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100 % 

100 % 

100% 


*) EJstimate. 


In addition, the weather conditions of 1934 in some countries were very 
favourable to the development of the hop crop so that the average yield for the 
world reach 963.5 lb. per acre and exceeded those of the last four years (945.7 in 
1933, 883.3 in 1932, 874.3 in 1931 and 954.6 in 1930) as well as that of the 1925- 
1929 quinquennial average (865.4 lb. per acre). 

The factor which contributed most to increase the average world yield was 
the excellent crop in England. The yields obtained in the United States, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and Germany, on the other hand, fell short of the average. 


Yield in pounds per acre. 


Countries 

1934 

1933 

iPS-z 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1930 
to 1934 

1929 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

United States. 

England and Wales ....... 

Czechoslovakia. . .. 

Germany.. 

1,124,1 

1.632.7 

571.0 

606.7 

1.320.4 

1.427.5 
544.2 
633.4 

1.097.4 

1.275.8 

704.8 

553.1 

1,231.2 

972.5 

901.1 

678.0 

1.204.4 

1.418.5 
847.6 
758.3 

1.195.5 

1,338.3 

731.6 

651.3 

1,409.6 

1.677.3 

633.4 

803.0 

1,347.2 

1,409.6 

669.1 

446.1 
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It should be pointed out that the totals do not comprise figures of area and 
production in the U. S. S. R. which are unavailable. It is known only that the 
Government has taken a number of steps to assist cultivators of this crop, e. g,, 
exemption from agricultural taxes of land to be used for hops, price fixing for 
hops to supplied to the State, granting of credits for a period of five years at 
the rate of '3,000 roubles per hectare for making new hop plantations, construc¬ 
tion of dr>dng plant at points where the hop crop is concentrated. Furthermore, 
the destruction of existing hop fields is forbidden without special authorisation 
from the Commissariat for Agriculture. It is expected that in 1937, when the 
second five-year plan comes to an end, the hop area in the Soviet Union will 
have reached 10,000 acres, more than half of which will be in Ukrainia. 


Hi « 

The average prices of hops on the two most important markets were in 
1934 as follows, in comparison with those of preceding years. 


Price of hops. 


Vears 

1934 • 
1933 • 
1932 . 
1931 . 
1930 . 
1929 . 

I 92 S . 


(Gold francs per quintal) 


Zatee 

NUrnberg 

466.95 

510.49 

557*46 

605.04 

I 40 . 5 S 

248.68 

102.88 

118.50 

206.36 

215 .II 

326.94 

321.31 

602.14 

566.04 


In the accompanying table are showm the monthly movement in hop prices 
on the same markets and in New^ York. 


Price of hops. 

(Gold francs per quintal). 


iloaths 

January . . 
February . : 
March . . . 
April . . . . 
May . . . . 
June . . . . 
July . . , , 
August . , . 
September . 
October , . . 
November , . 
December . . 


Zatec 


1934 

1933 

568.74 

317.24 

436.03 

317-24 

441.40 

317.86 

415-70 

357.90 

3 S 4.21 

626.78 

3 S 6.78 

745 . 9 S 

516.37 

6 S 2 .S 4 

480.67 

6 S 2.44 

446.89 

840.84 

465.79 

713.64 

512.95 

587.36 

547-90 

5 S 7-36 


Numberg 


1934 

1933 

580.45 

518.70 

580.45 

518.70 

580.45 

469.30 

563.79 

524.87 

541.16 

663.60 

522.04 

718.77 

519.97 

686.66 

) 518.78 

571-19 

) 472.39 

676.16 

) 442.13 

687.40 

) 395.20 

644.67 

) 409.07 . 

5 S 0.45 


•) Average prices of new crops: gold francs: Aagnst September 815 . 10 : October 

015 and December 743 . 77 . 


815 . 15 ; November 
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New-York 

Hops, Pacific Hops, imported 

(medium to prime) (medium) 

Months 1934 1933 1934 1933 

January.265.92 337-09 740.27 n. q. 

February.241.90 314.23 684.24 n. q. 

.238.59 359.94 661.22 737-02 

.220.33 406.10 616.91 888.01 

^^ay.219.90 760.07 615.71 1,125.49 

June.225.41 755.18 616.91 1,066.13 

Jnly.214.75 529.83 629.04 897.43 

August.188.71 403.37 621.24 862.89 

September.172.01 356.81 587.84 763-49 

October.156.08 315-83 637.75 884.71 

November. 139.02 265.30 644.24 751.68 

December.119,02 286.33 646.12 779*25 

Annual average . 202.14 4 ^ 4-34 ^ 4^-79 8yo.6i 


A substantial increase in the production of beer compared with 1933 occurred 
in 1934 in the chief consuming countries, 

A.-K. F. 


TOBACCO 

U. S. S. R.: According to the Government plan the areas to be sown to tobacco 
in 1935 have been fixed at 497,000 acres. 

Cuba: Depression persists and very little business has been transacted. The 
fall in demand for Vuelta Abajo of superior quality has led planters in San Juan Mar¬ 
tinez and some other districts to declare that they will not plant tobacco this year. 
In trade circles this declaration is regarded as an attempt to move surplus stocks from 
the 1933-34 crops. Despite the lack of activity on the market prices remain at a level 
the same as if not higher than those of last year for Pinar del Ruo. Remedios is selling 
at prices slightly below those of last year. 

Exports of tobacco and tobacco products in September rose to 1,470,000 pesos, 
which indicates a decrease of 310,000 pesos (17.5 %) on the figure of August exports 
and 493,000 (25.1 %) on the exports of September 1933. months of 

1934 these exports rose to 11,268,000, or 966,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1933. This difPerence is due to an increase of 1,032,000 pesos in the exports 
of tobacco products, slightly compensated by a decrease of 66,000 in exports of leaf 
tobacco. 

Exports of cigars in the first nine months of 1934 show an increase of 36.6 %, 
cigarettes one of 5 %, and pipe tobacco one of 56 %. 

During this part of the year the rains hindered planting of the new crop, which 
will probably be somewhat late. 

Jndo-China: Transplanting was proceeding in the north of Annam at the end of 
December. The crop in the central and southern parts was good. In Cochin-China 
vegetation was excellent. In Cambodia transplanting was still proceeding, in some 
places at the end of December. 
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Tobacco, 



Area 

Production 

Countries 


1933 

Average 
1928 
to 193 a 

% 1934 



Average 

% 1934 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934 

1933 

1928 
to 1932 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 

S= 100 

s= 100 

1,000 pounds 

S3 100 

sa 100 

♦Gennany i). . . , 

Belgium. 

BtL^ria. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

•Romania. 

•Switzerland .... 
Czecboslovaida . . 


30 

7 

49 

185 

40 

88 

25 

2 

25 

30 

7 

67 

192 

45 

88 

25 

2 

25 

2 ) 26 

7 

73 

217 

58 
100 

59 

1 

19 

102.4 
108.9 
73.0 
96.7 

89.4 
100.2 
99.2| 

115 . 0 ' 

100.8 

115.8 

100.8 
67.6 
85.5 
69.4 
87.9 
42.1 

202.2 

130.3 

14,201 

32.872 

92,594 

46,155 

90,831 

32,079 

64.890 
14,077 
53.915 
120,987 
52,583 1 
97,842 
13,844 
2,436 
25,957 

2 ) 56,664 
14,820 
54,810 
, 117,205 
73,327 
103,978 
36,989 
1,515 

I 25,085 

100.9 

61.0 

76.5 

87.8 

92.8 

123.5 

‘ 95.8 

60.0 

79.0 

62.9 

87.4 

1*27.9 

Total Europe . . . 


394 

424 

474 

93,6\ 

83,3 

308,732 

365,361 

389,225 

84.4 

79.2 

Canada . 

United States . . 


‘i.335 

46 

1,757 

46 

1.875 

*76.0 

i\2 

38.120 

1,095,662 

44,873 

1.377,639 

42.795 

1.433,512 

85.0 

79.5 

89.1 

76.4 

Japan. 

Syria and Xfebanon. 
Turkey. 

3 ) 

85 

14 

146 

84 

17 

126 

89 

11 

134 

lOl.l 

79.2 

117.6 

95.7 
118.0 
' 110.7 

148,989 

8,494 

88,185 

146,696 

6,712 

77,971 

142,612 

6,828 

82.431 

101.6 

126.6 

113.1 

104.5 

124.4 

107.0 

Algeria. 


47 

42 

58 

112.3 

80.3; 

35,274 

28,850 

44,779 

122.3 

78.8 

Grand Total. . . 

§) 

2,069 

2,496 

2,687 

82.9 

76.9 

1,723,456 

2,048,102 

2,142,182 

84.1 

80.4 


^ ^ ““ calculating the total account has been taken of the 

probabl^r^ culbvated in Canada for which an estimate of production is available but not one of area. 

I ) Production for sale. — 2) Average 1931 and 1932. — 3) Unofficial data. 


Algeria: In spite of precautionary measures, some frost damage was caused in 
nurseries in Constantine where more than half the Algerian output is grown. The bad 
weather has prevented deep winter tilling in the fields intended for transplanting. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 


Brazil:^ According to the Institute de Cacau da Bahia the total arrivals at the 
I»st of Bahia in 1934 were 216 million pounds while shipments amounted to 220 mil¬ 
lion. These export figures include 50 mlUion pounds of the 1933-34 crop which 
means that of the present crop 170 million pounds have already been exported ' Stocks 
m Bahia without taking into account Ilheos and other smaU ports amounted on 31 
^ceniter to 9 milhon pounds. There are no stocks in the interior worth mentioning. 
Prom the above statistics it may be deduced that total production for the present season 

consumption is approximately 













The following are the latest stativstics for the Ilheos crop: 
Entries by rail (looo lb.); 


Entries by rail (looo lb.) January 

1935 

Ilheos zone.7.49b 

Rio de Contas zone . . 661 


May 1934 


May 1933 

to 

January 

to 

Januarj^ 

1934 

January 

1935 


1934 

78,705 

8,598 

79,587 

9.259 

661 

8,378 


Weather has been favourable and if no contrary factors intervene, some small 
arrivals of beans may be expected next May. 

Gold Coast and Bvitish Togoland: During the second half of December harvesting 
proceeded normally throughout the cacao areas favourable, weather being reported from 
all districts. The hours of sunshine per day increased from seven to eight. No rain¬ 
fall was recorded at Nsawam, Kumasi and Bekwai and the average number of wet 
days for all key stations for the half-month was two, giving 20.6 mm. (0.81 inch) of rain. 

The following table shows the estimated production and the progress of harvest¬ 
ing and marketing up to the end of December. Minor changes have been made since 
the last report in the divisional estimates. 



Production 

Percentage 


(million lb) 

harvested 

marketed 

Ashanti. 


85 

50 

Western Province. 


81 

58 

Central Province. 

.107 

85 

61 

Eastern Province. 

.202 

83 

57 

Trans-Volta. 

.. 21 

82 

60 


Total ... . 520 

84 

57 


The weighted mean of harvesting for the whole area works out at 84 % against 
81 % for last season's major crop at the end of December 1933. At same time last 
season 64 % had been marketed, a difference of 7 %; this is reflected in the stocks 
held by farmers, which -were estimated at 17 % last season against 27 % this season. 
These figures indicate a general slowing up of marketing, the net effect being an increase 
of 10 %, equivalent to about 52 million pounds, in the amount held by farmers, but 
there is no organized holding and cacao is coming on the market all the time. 

Adding the estimated export , over the Eastern Frontier of 6 million pounds to the 
exports of 149 million by sea in October-December, the total export for the Three months 
is 155 million poimds. Deducting the 4 millions of minor crop carryover and adding 
the estimated stocks of 145 million pounds the total marketed up to the end of De¬ 
cember was 296 million pounds. The amount of major crop still to come in was there¬ 
fore 224 million, pounds. 

The following are the data of crop movement in the first three months of the 
season, in millions of pounds: 

December , Oct.-Dec. December Oct.-Dec. 

1934 1934 1933 1^33 

Railway offloadings, Takoradi. . 41 82 49 96 


Exports: 

Takoradi.17 41 29 56 

Accra.30 64 29 56 

All ports. 73 149 79 ^39 
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In general quality compares favourably with previous years. Purity in Decem¬ 
ber was 90.1 % Size of beans was 123.2 per 14 cubic inches, 102.0 per 4 ounces or 
(22.6 X 12.2 X 7.1) mm. 

In some districts, however, the percentage of mouldy and germinated beans was 
latterly above normal, defects attributable to leaving ripe pods too long on the trees 
and to storing in unfavourable conditions. 


Tea. 


Indo-China: The harvest in Tonkin, after having been held up in the middle of 
the month, proved to be poor. These were infestations of “ green dy ", Andraca 
bipunctata and red rut. Vegetation was impeded by the frequent rains. 

Coflfee. 

Brazil: According to the National Coffee Bureau the amount of coffee destroyed 
up to the end of December was 4012 million pounds, of which >^1,093 million was des¬ 
troyed in 1934. 

Indo-China: Harvesting was proceeding normally at the Phw-ho experimental 
station in Tonkin but settlers' plantations suffered severely from the cold wave esq>er- 
ienced at the beginning of December. The well-formed berries might still yield a 
crop of inferior quality but there was some danger that those from the last blossomings 
might imdergo premature ebbing. The extent of Humilia devastairix affecting arahica 
and excelsa varieties continued to be serious. 

Kenya: Production of clean coffee was estimated in November at 24,977,800 lb. 
as against 26,321,000 lb. in 1933-34 and 23,845,900 lb. on the average 1928-29 to 
1932-33. Percentages: 94.9 and 104.7. 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-China: The harvest was in progress in the southern and central areas of An¬ 
num at the end of December. Yields were satisfactory. 

French West Africa: The outlook for the 1934-35 crop was good, on the whole,' 
in the Sudan where the crop shows an extension, and thus the expectation of a total 
harvest in the colony smaller than that of last year but larger than the average is con- 
ffrmed and even improved upon. 

Egypt: The area under groundnuts harvested in 1934 was 22,900 acres against 
21,500 in 1933 an<i an average of 22,500 in the five years I1928-32. Percentages; 106.3 
and 101.7. Production was 303,600 centals of unshelled groundnuts, against 251,200 
and 347,600 respectively. Percentages: 120.9 and 87.3. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: According to the first estimate the area sown to colza and turnips 
this year is about 128,000 acres against 61,000 acres. Percentage: 212.2. 
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Austria: On i February condition of winter colza was 1.9 against 1.8 on i January 
this year and 2.2 on i February 1934. 

Romania: The severe frosts of the first half of J anuary caused serious damage to 
winter colza. In some counties the area destroyed by frost was 50 % of that sown. 

Czecoslovakia: According to the definitive estimate area cultivated to colza last 
year was about 3,300 acres against 2,400 in 1933 and 4,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1932: percentages 137.i and 82.4 The corresponding production 
is CvStimated at about 32,100 centals (64,200 short tons) against 22,800 (45,600) and 

38.200 (76,500); percentages 141.0 and 84.0. 

Syria and Lebanon: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to 
sesame in 1934 was about 10,900 acres against 8,700 in 1933 9,Qoo on the ave¬ 
rage of the five years ending 1932; percentages: 125.6 and iio.i. The correspond¬ 
ing production is estimated at about 53,600 centals (2,680 short tons) against 24,400 
(1,220) and 52,100 (2,600); percentages: 219.5 102.9. 

Egypt: The area under sesame harvested in 1934 was 21,400 acres compared with 

20.200 acres in 1933 and an average of 14,900 acres in the five 3"ears 1928-32. Per¬ 
centages: 106.3 144.1. Production was 140,700 centals (7,040 short tons) against 

126,600 (6,330) in 1933 102, 500 (5,120) in the period 1928-32. Percentages: 111.2 

and 137.3. 

Sericulture. 

Indo-China: Pruning of mulberries was pro'ceeding in Annam at the end of De¬ 
cember. Rearings in both Annam and Cambodia were still limited. 

Sericulture. 


Countries 

Quantities of eggs prepared 

FOR incubation 

Production of cocoons 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 

1933 

=» 100 

Aver. 

age 

« 100 

1933 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

CM 100 

1,000 ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria ..... 

1 

27 

27 

36 

100.6 

76.3 

2,956 

3,006 

3,978 

98.3 

74.3 

France. 

18 

16 

35 

106.4 

49.8 

2.150 

2.079 

3.984 

103.4 

54.0 

Italy. 

442 

519 

841 

' 85.2 

52.6 

63,618 

75,431 

101.975 

84.3 

62.4 

Totals ■for Europe . 

487 

562 

912 

86S 

533 

68,724 

80,516 

109,937 

85.4 

62.5 

Chosen s). 

227 

220 

211 

m2 

107.2 

33.566 

30,016 

26.161 

111 . 8 ' 

128.3 


2,732 

2.864 

2,735 

95.4 

99.9 

400.062 

413.525 

422,161 

96.7 

94.8 

japan . . , , ^ ^ 

2,944j 

3,527 

3,383 

83.5 

87.0 

320,851 

422.830 

386,434 

75.9 

83.0 

Syria and Lebanon 

47 ! 

52 

87 

91.3 

54.7 

2,866 

4,068 

6,623 

70.5 

43.3 

Turkey. 

53) 

46 

54 

115.3 

98.2 

6,614 

4,171 

2,812 

158.6 

235.2 

General Totals . 

6,490 

7^1 

7,382 

89,2 

88.0 

832,683 

955,126 

954,128 

87.2 

87.3 


$)■ spring cocoons. •— Summer-autumn cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Ausivia: At the begiiuiing of February condition of the principal fodder crops 
was as follows: red clover 2.1 (against 2.1 on i January of this year and 2.7 on x Feb¬ 
ruary 1934); alfalfa 2.1 (2.1, 2.9); clover mixtures 2.0 (2.1, 2.6); permanent meadows 
2.1 {2.4, 2.5) and pasture 2.4 {2.5, 2.4). 

Estonia: Fodder production vras plentiful and the milk yield was quite satis^ 
factor}'. 

Irish Free State: The weather during January was broken and showery during 
the first half of the month and dr}' and cold during the remainder. The general mildness 
of the preceding period favoured a late growth of pastures. 

Supplies of fodder and concentrated foods were adequate for all normal require¬ 
ments. 

France: The mild wet weather, though broken by some short periods of very severe 
cold, was on the whole favourable to fodder crops. 


Italy: Final estimates of the fodder production of 1934 (expressed in ordinary 
hay) compared with those of 1933 averages of the years 1928-1932 are shown 


below:— 



1934 

1933 

Average 

1928-1932 

% 1934 

1933 Average 

=» 100 » 100 

Temporary meadows .... 

315,732 

(1,000 centals) 

276,434 

243,124 

II4.2 

129.9 

Fodder catch crops. 

49.785 

45.627 

38,835 

109.1 

128,2 

Xon-irrigated permanent mea¬ 
dows . 

77,574 

70,070 

69,567 

IIO.7 

III.5 

Irrigated permanent meadows 

54.S45 

50-936 

50,252 

107.7 

109.1 

Permanent pasture. 

57.581 

50,949 

56,968 

113-0 

lOI.I 

Other fodder production . . 

115.487 

107,282 

96,993 

107.6 

119.1 

Total . . . 

671,004 

601,298 

555,739 

III,6 

120.7 

Temporary meadows . . . , 
Fodder catch crops. 

15.786 

(1,000 sh. tons) 
13,822 

12,156 

114.2 

128,9 

2.489 

2,281 

1,942 

109.1 

129.2 

Non-irrigated permanent mea¬ 
dows .. 

3.879 

3,503 

3.478 

II0.7 

111.5 

Irrigated permanent meadows 

2.742 

2,547 

2.513 

2,848 

107.7 

109.1 

Permanent pasture. 

2.879 

2,547 

113,0 

lOI.I 

Other fodder production . . 

5.774 

5,364 

4.850 

107.6 

II9.I 

Total . . . 

33,549 

30,064 

27.787 

111.6 

120.7 


Fodder crops developed well during the first half of J anuary. Frosts subsequently 
caused some damage in a few areas. 

Portugal: Fodder crops in general suffered from bad weather in January. Frosts, 
strong winds and lack of moisture hindered development of meadows and pastures, 

Canada: The following are the most recent estimates of the acreage and produc¬ 
tion of certain fodder crops in 1934 compared with the corresponding figures of 1933 
and the average of the preceding five year period 1928-32:— 
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1934 

1933 

Average 

1928-1932 

0/ 

/o 

1933 
= 100 

1934 

Aver. 

== 100 



Area 

(1000 

acres). 



Hay and Clover. 

8,881 

8,876 

9,769 

100.1 

90.9 

Grain hay . . 


1,005 

1,949 

1,752 

51.6 

57*4 

Alfalfa .... 


679 

722 

724 

94.1 

93-8 

Maize for fodder. 

497 

379 

398 

131.2 

124.8 

Turnips, etc. . 


187 

184 

T92 

IOI.9 

97*7 



Production. 




Hay and clover 

(1000 centals) 

223,480 i 

>28,860 

305,05b 

97*6 

73*3 


(1000 sh. tons) 

11,174 

11,443 

15,253 



Grain hay 

(1000 centals) 

36,040 

58,960 

64,936 

61.1 

55*5 

Alfalfa 

(1000 sh. tons) 

1,802 

2,048 

3,247 



(1000 centals) 

26,562 

33,046 

34,544 

So.4 

76.9 


(1000 sh. tons) 

1,328 

1,652 

1,727 



Maize for fodder (1000 centals) 

76,300 

62,456 

64,822 

122.2 

117.7 

Turnips, etc. 

fiooo sh. tons) 

3,815 

3,123 

3,241 



(1000 centals) 

40,538 

34,618 

37,615 

T17.1 

107.8 


(1000 sh. tons) 

2,027 

1,731 

1,881 




United States: The following are the December estimates of the acreage and produc¬ 
tion of hay vseeds in 1934 with the revised figures for 1933 and the averages of the five 


years 1928-32:— 




% 

1934 




Average 

1933 

Average 


1934 

1933 

1928-1932 

= 100 

= 100 


Area 

(1000 

acres). 



Clover seed (red and alsike) . . 

■ ■ 964 

1,096 

1,078 

87.9 

89.5 

Alfalfa seed. 

• • 392 

451 

341 

86.9 

115,1 

vSweet clover seed. 

, . 189 

213 

235 

88.6 

80.2 

Timothy seed. 

. , 126 

281 

409 

44-9 

30.8 


Production, 





Clover seed (red and alsike): 






(ooo centals) . .. 

. . 659 

894 

946 



(000 bushels). 

. . 1,099 

1,489 

1,577 

73.8 

69.7 

Alfalfa seed: 






(000 centals). 

. . 492 

615 

494 



(000 bushels). 

. . S21 

1,026 

823 

80.0 

99.7 

Sweet clover seed: 






(000 centals). 

• • 376 

426 

535 



(000 bushels). 

. . 626 

710 

891 

88.2 

70.3 

Timothy seed: 






(000 centals). 

. / 118 

376 

693 



(000 bushels). 

. . 262 

835 

1,540 

314 

17.0 


The most recent CvStimates of the production of hay in the United States are the 


following:— 


1934 

Average 

1933 1928-1932 

Area (1000 acres). 

% 

1933 

M 100 

1934 

Aver. 
*= 100 

Tame Hay 


51,495 

53,965 

53,725 

95-4 

95 *^ 

Wild Hay . 


8,899 

12,276 

Production. 

13,366 

72.5 

66.6 

Tame Hay 

(1000 centals). 
(1000 sh. tons) 

1,038,820 

51,941 

1,322,600 

66,130 

1,391,816 

69,591 

78.5 

74.6 

Wild Hay 

(1000 centals) . 
(1000 sh. tons) 

94,980 

4,749 

169,540 

8,477, 

215,868 

10,793 

56,0 

44,0 


Algeria: Cold weather and snow retarded growth. 
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Egypt: The growth of bersim was slightly retarded during January owing to cold 
weather turning the leaves red in some areas, especially in the late crops. Conditions 
have, however, improved with the improvement of the weather. The first cutting 
is in progress in the early and general crops. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES, 

Livestock in Germany, 

In the following table are given provisional data of the last annual census 
with the data of the five preceding years and of 1914 for comparison. 

Numbers of Livestock in Germany (i). 

(thousands) 










% 1934 


5 Dec. 

5 Dec. 

I Dec. 

1 Dec. 

I Dec. 

2 Dec. 

1 Dec. 



CATEGORIES 








1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

I93x> 

1929 

I 1913 

1933 

1 1913 








I 

100 

« TOO 

Horses ( 2 ).. , 

3.374 

I 3.397 

3.395 

i 3.451 

3,522 

3.617 

1 

3 ) 3.807 

99.3 

88.6 

of wWch: 





Horses under i year old . . . 

183 

1 145 

136 

130 

127 

135 

— 

126.2 

_ 

Horses from i to 3 years old. 

278 

! 262 

257 

258 

274 

275 


106.1 

_ 

Horses from 3 to 9 years old . 

4 ) 1,083 

1,250 

1,371 

1,490 

1,631 

1768 

— 

86.6 

— 

Horses 9 years old and over . 

4 ) 1.803 

1,740 

1,631 

1.573 

1,490 

1.439 

— 

103.6 

— 

Asses and mules. 

5 ) 11 

5 ) 13 

14 

16 

. 19 

21 

6 ) 10 

84.6 

IIO.O 

Cattle. 

19,165 

19.740 

19,139 

19.124 

18.470 

18,033 

18,474 

97.1 

103,7 

of which: 






Calves imder 3 months old . , 
Young cattle from 3 months 

1354 

1,678 

1.484 

1.618 

1,648 

1312 

1,684 

80.7 

80.4 

to 2 years old.. . 

Oxen and bulls 2 years old and 

6,013 

5,980 

5,964 

6,147 

5,619 

5,422 

5,449 

100 .6' 

110.4 

over. 

728 : 

878 

866 

767 

761 

743 

1.369 

82.9 

53.2 

Cows and heifers of 2 years old 






and over . .. 

of which: 

11.070 

11,202 

10,825 

10,592 

10,442 

10,356 

9,972 

98.8 

no.o 

Milch cows for milk .... 

7,639 

7,647 

i,y]\ 

7.264 

i 7,112 

7.075 

_ 

99.9 

_ 

Milch cows for mdk and work. 

2.455 

2,452 

2,431 

2395 

2342 

2322 

— 

100.1 

- 

Pigs. 

23.125 

23.890 i 

22,859 

23,808 

23,442 

19,944 

22.533 

96.8 

102.6 

Sheep. 

3.482 

3387 1 

3.405 

3,499 

3,504 

3,480 

4.988 

102.8 

69.8 

of which: 



Ewes 1 year old and over . . 

2.400 

2,348 

2 ,1B 

2,198 1 

2,180 

2.191 

- 

102.2 

- 

Goats... 

of which: 

2,489 

2385 

2303 

23I6 1 

2381 

2,625 

3.164 

96.3 

78.7 

Goats I year old and over . . 

2,089 

2,126 

2.021 

2,053 

2,120 

2,222 

- 

98.3 

- 

Poultry. 

of which; 

93,980 

96,901 

93338 

93,499 

98,232 

92,154 

6)71.907 

97.0 

130.7 

Geese. 

5.839 

6.143 

5.790 

5,685 

6,246 

5,564 

6 ) 5,851 

95,1 

99.8 

Ducks.. . , , 

" 2,821 

3,389 

3323 

3.540 

3,882 

3316 

6 ) 2.086 

83.2 

135.2 

Fowls. 

of which: 

85,320 

87,053 

84,225 

84,224 

88,104 

83,274 

6)63,970 

98.0 

133.4 

£a.ymg hens ... . 

57.899 

63,120 

68,730 

67,964 

69,908 

66,464 


91.7 


Young hens 7 ) ...... . 

4)20.893 

— 





_ 



Cocks chickens and other hens 

4) 6.357 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beehives. 

Rabbits. 

1.992 

7,298 

2,102 

1,916 

1,872 ! 

2,002 

1,728 

6 ) 2,299 

94.8 

86.6 


X/ T-ernwry, uoi. inciuomg tne saar. — 2] Not including army horses, which numbered, 40.428 in 

1934, 40.531 Ja 1933 and i93^, 4p.6i6 m 1931, 40,649 in 1930, 40.487 in 1929. — 3) Including army horses. — 

Not including 799 army asses and mules in 1934 and 1933. — 6) 1912. 
7 ) Voung hens that had not yet laid at the date of' the census. 
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Number of Pigs in Denmark {in rural communes only). 

(thousands) 



1935 




1934 





1933 


Classification 

15 

Jan. 

1 

Dec. 

15 

Oct. 

I 

Sept. 

16 

July 

I 

June 

14 

April 

I 

March 

16 

Jan. 

15 

Dec. 

14 

Oct. 

15 

Jtiiy 

Boars for repro¬ 
duction .... 

19 

20 

20 

■ 21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

1 

i 

21 

23 

24 

25 

Sows in farrow 
for first time. . 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

82 

68 

59 

40 

36 

38 

41 

Other sows in 
farrow .... 

181 

190 

187 

180 

165 

166 

170 

178 

170 

176 

206 

239 

Sows in milk. , 

77 

74 

82 

78 

89 

82 

78 

74 

88 

90 

102 

115 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

19 

21 

25 

29 

24 

23 

21 1 

23 

29 

34 

34 

34 

Sows for 
slaughter . . . 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

13 

24 

26 

25 

15 

Total of sows 

358 

344 

333 

337 

355 

363 

348 

347 

351 

362 

405 

444 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

668 

653 

720 

680 

774 

711 

659 

631 

726 

733 

916 

1,029 

Young and adult 
pigs for 
slaughter; 
Weaned pigs 
under 35 kg. . 

762 

745 

734 

790 

737 

672 

719 

792 

890 

974 

1,075 

1,068 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg, . 

667 

646 

711 

661 

647 

664 

694 

743 

817 

892 

951 

997 

Fat oigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

451 

621 

590 

503 

523 

595 

639 

649 

669 

740 

825 

827 

Total pigs 

2,925 

3,029 

3.108 

2,992 

3,057 

3,027 

3,081 

3,184 

3,474 

3,724 

4,196 

4,390 


The total number of sows has increased slightly compared with that of the 
corresponding period of 1934, the increase being most marked in the category 
of sows in farrow for the first time. 

The total number of pigs has again fallen and is now the lowest recorded 
for ten years, the category of pigs of 60 kilograms and over showing the greatest 
decline. 


Livestock in Canada. 


The numbers of livestock in Canada in June 1934 compared with the corre¬ 
sponding figures for the preceding five years are as follows: 


Classification 

1934 

1933 

1933 1931 

(thousands) 

1930 

1929 

Horses . 

2,933 

2,984 

3,094 

3,i2g 

3.^95 

3 , 37 j 

Stallions. 

18 

17 

16 


20 

21 

Mares .. 

1,379 

1,406 

1,463 


1,556 

i,6o( 

Geldings. 

1,240 

1,295 

1,329 


1,407 

1 , 44 / 

Colts and fillies under 3 years . 

297 

266 

286 


312 

30 ; 

Cattle . .. 

-5,952 

8,876 

8,511 

7,99^ 

8,937 

8,82t 

Bulls I year old and over. . 

261 

260 

273 

. .. 

286 

26= 

Cows kept mainly for milk . 

3 , 8<>4 

3.694 

3 , 7^5 

3,513 

3,683 

3,68' 

Calves ........... 

2,054 

2,125 

2,003, 

... 

1,935 

l, 99 « 

Other cattle ........ 

2,772 

2,797 

2,51^ 

... 

3,033 

2,88^ 
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Classification 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 




(thousands) 



Sheep . 

• * • 3 A 2 I 

3.3S6 

3,644 

3,608 


3,636 

Sheep . . . 

. . . 1,898 

1,878 

1,982 


2,015 

1,885 

Lambs. 

* * . 1.523 

1.50S 

1,662 


i,6Si 

1,751 

Swine . 

• • i) 3,654 

3,SOI 

4,639 

4,717 

4,000 

■ 4 , 3 S 2 

Poultry . 

59.799 

59 . 3 H 

64,080 

65,468 

< 50,795 

59,933 

Hens, etc . 

• • • 55,429 

54.943 

59,843 

61,572 

56,247 

55,243 

Turkevs . 

• • . 2,644 

2,580 

2,478 

2,232 

2,399 

2.423 

Geese . 

... 944 

963 

94S 

904 

1,160 

1,155 

Ducks . 

. . . 782 

S38 

811 

760 

9S9 

1,112 

i) Of which, 2 , 602,500 head under 6 months and 1 , 051,500 

over 6 months old. 



These figures do not included the numbers of livestock on 

Indian 

Reserves 

which were as follows for the years 1929-1934. 




Numbers of Livestock 

on Indian Reserves 

1929-1934. 


Classification 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 




(thousands) 



Horses . 

... 31 

35 

38 

41 

37 

40 

Cattle. 

... 47 

46 

45 

45 

45 

43 

Sheep. 

... 3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Swine. 

... 7 

9 

13 

8 

10 

14 

Poultry. 

• • • 134 

139 

136 

143 

144 

171 


Livestock in the United States. 

The following are the numbers of livestock on farms in the United States on 
I January 1935 compared with the numbers at the same date in 1934 andi933:— 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Including: 

Cows and heifers (i) 
Young heifers (2). . , 


X 935 

1934 

(thousands) 

1933 

11,827 

11,963 

12,203 

4»795 

4.925 

5.036 

37,007 

57,177 

61,598 

49,766 

52,212 

51,672 

60,667 

68,290 

65.704 

25,100 

26,185 

25,285 

4,286 

4,788 

4.703 


The numbers recorded this year reveal some striking declines from those of last and 
reflect the poor production of fodder crops obtained after the drought of 1934. Cattle 
at 60,667,000 are nearly 8 million fewer than the number a year ago, The number of 
pigs shows a heavy decrease of more than 20 million, while sheep have declined by 
more than 2 million. The number of horses and mules show only slight variations 
from the two previous years. 


1) I 3 ^ears old and over, kept for milk. 
3) I to 3 years old, kept for milk cows. 
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Livestock in Turkey. 

On the basis of recent information from the Central Statistical Office there 
are given below the numbers of livestock taxed in Turkey in 1934 with compara¬ 
tive figures for the five years preceding; these data do not include sheep and 
goats of under one year, camels under two years, buffaloes, cattle, horses, mules 
and donkeys under three years or animals working in State service or the Army 
or in veheles paying the tax on profits. 


Taxed livestock in Turkey. 

(thousands) 


Years 

Sheep 

Ordi¬ 

nary 

goats 

1 .A.ngoi*a 
! goats 

Cattle 

Buffa¬ 

loes 

Camels 

Horses 

Mules 

j 

Donkey 

Total 

1934 . 

10,719 

6,362 

2,636 

5,169 

539 

88 

563 

46 

955 

27.077 

1933 . 

11,071 

6,672 

3.081 

5.124 

542 

85 

534 

45 

899 

28,052 

1932 . 

11,768 

7,510 

3.315 

5,315 

555 

86 

511 

40 

908 

30,009 

193 JC. 

11.762 

8.777 

3,455 

4.869 

494 

80 

481 

40 

883 

30,840 

i93f^. 

10,498 

8.316 

2,840 

4,725 

508 

72 

459 

38 

856 

28.319 

19^9 . 

10.184 

8.343 

2.785 

4.684 

492 

74 

454 

35 

844 

27,895 


New Zealand lambing estimate. 


The following table gives the estimate of the current season’s lambing, 
computed from estimated average percentages ; corresponding figures for the 
seven preceding years, together with the actual numbers of lambs tailed, are 
given for comparison. 


Years 

Number 

of breeding-ewes 

(thousands) 

Estimated average 
percentage 
of lambing 

Estimated 
number of lambs 

- (thousands) 

j 

Actual number 

of lambs tailed 

(thousands) 

1934 . 

17,571 

89.24 

15,680 


1933 . 

17,210 

89.82 

15,457 

1^279 

1932. 

17,063 

88.82 

15,156 

15,016 

1931. 

17,609 

86.79 

15,284 

14,975 

1930. 

17,564 

83.77 

14,714 

14,528 

1929. 

16,608 

88.65 

14,722 

14,888 

192S. 

15,534 

86.09 

13,373 

13,856 

J937. 

14.832 

86.76 

12,869 

13 179 

1926 . ...... 

13,948 

84.57 

11.795 

12,070 


The number of breeding-ewes, which in 1932 declined for the first time since 
1920, shows a further recovery. The lambing percentage has fallen slightly. 
The estimated number of . lambs has reached a further maximum. 

The lambing percentage is this season higher in the South Island than in the 
North Island. The North Island has the larger sheep population. 
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International trade in butter in 1934. 

International trade in butter increased in 1934 with, respect to the previous 
year, even exceeding the 1931 record. 

Exports of the European surplus-producing countries, which had fallen 
off since 1930, contributed largely to the growth in total volume of the trade; 
those of overseas countries, which have increased steadily for several years, 
showed a further rise in 1934. 

Amongst European countries the Netherlands, the Irish Free State, Sweden 
and Poland have been able to increase their shipments abroad while the exports 
of Denmark and the Baltic States remained at practically the same level as last 
year. 

Of the extra-European countries only Australia records larger exports than 
in 1933 and preceding years;* the exports of New Zealand remained very near 
the maximum of 1933; those of Argentina underwent a further reduction. 


Export of butter from the principal exporting countries 

ithousand pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1 

192 S 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Irish Free Staie . , . 

Sweden. 

Finland. 

Estonia. 

Tntvia . 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

330,311 

81.320 
56.886 
51,152 
24,467 
22.306 
34,615 

21.321 
9,782 

332,269 

62,552 

45,232 

37.759 

26,202 

20.336 

34.494 

21,120 

3,547 

347,886 

44,924 

1 36,932 

29,866 
32.020 
27,626 
41,002 
21,883 
2,707 

378,429 

72,660 

42,307 

43,045 

38.367 

31,844 

41,313 

19,191 

27.470 

372,558 

92.394 

58,767 

58,806 

37,726 

31,010 

40,631 

16,219 

26,714 

350,620 
, 104.325 

62,797 
54.961 
36,610 

27.247 
32.695 

9,004 

33.248 

325,714 
103,488 
62,623 
i 38.680 

29.489 
24,740 
28,673 
5,827 
24,194 

Total Europe . . . 

632,160 

555.5/i 1 

584,846 

; 694.626 

i 734,825 

711,507 

643,428 

U, S. S. R . 


82,023 

68,198 

68,024 

23,197 

55,934 

71,891 

New Zealand .... 

Australia. 

Argentina. 

292,834 

246.784 

18,347 

295,143 

211,532 

30,664 

244.780 

229,059 

55.916 

222.718 

191.016 

51,167 

211,034 

126.601 

51.156 

185.226 

102.914 

37,547 

162,351 

112,813 

44.183 

Totalt Overseas Countries 

557.965 . 

537,339 

529J55 

464,901 

388,791 

325,687 

319347 

General total 

1,190,125 

1,202,873 

1,120350 

1,182,799 

1,114301 

1327351 

1,159327 

1,146315 

1,123,616 

1,093,128 

1,037,194 

1,034,666 

962,775^ 


a) Including U. S. S. R. — h) Rscluding U.S.S. R. 


To the increase in total exports there corresponds a further increase in British 
imports, which have grown steadily from one year to another. In 1934 they 
exceeded those of 1933 by 10 % and those of 1928 by 61 %. Their proportion 
to the total imports of the. countries ,included in the following table rose from 
67 % in 1928 to 86 % in 1934. 

The total imports of the other leading importing countries did not attain 
the 1933 figure and represented less than half the quantities annually purchased 
abroad from iigaS to 1931. 
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Import of butter into the principal importing countries 

(thousand pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Great Britain and Nort¬ 
hern Ireland i) . . . 

1.075,603 

979.553 

902.601 

863,362 

744,870 

702,748 

666,228 

Germany. 

136,165 

130.391 

153,264 

220,950 

293.562 

298,824 

279.003 

Belgium-Iyuxemburg. . 

20.629 

27.408 

46,928 

41,562 

22.635 

9,559 

2,899 

France . 

9.603 

20.307 

26,140 1 

40.836 

12,924 

9,753 

5,758 

S\vitzerlatid. 

653 

1,146 

8,151 1 

23,358 

18,797 

16,649 

18,063 

Canada . 

2.873 

1,378 

238 

2,822 

38,605 

35.929 

16,801 

Total , . . 

1,245,526 

1,160,183 

1,137322 

1,192,890 

1,131,393 

1,073,462 

988,752 


i) Re-exports have been deducted. . 


The growth of world exports has occurred only by virtue of the continued 
decline of prices under the influence of the very acute competition between the 
different surplus-producing countries. Thus the prices at which butter could be 
placed on the principal market were appreciably smaller in 1934 than in 1933 
und the preceding years. In fact the average prices of butter imported into 
the United Kingdon, according to the monthly statistics of the trade of that 
country and reduced to gold francs on the basis of the sterling rate on Zurich, so 
as to eliminate the oscillations due to variation in the value of sterling in the 
period considered, are as follows: 


Average annual price of butter imported into the United Kingdom 
[in gold francs per quintal). 



Danish 

New Zealand 

Average of 

Year 

butter 

butter 

all butters 

1913 • • • : . 

. 310 

267 

289 

1928. 

. 458 

415 

423 

1929 . 

.445 

429 

425 

1930 . 

. 366 

342 

341 

1931 . 


261 

267 

1932 . 


183 

176 

1933 . 

. 145 

138 

132 

IQ34.. 


114 

106 


For imported butter as a whole the average price in 1934 shows a fall of 
20 % with respect to 1933 and represents only a quarter of the 1929 price and 
little more than a third of the 1913 price. 

The following table shows also that, as in previous years, the price in each 
month of 1934 was inferior to that in the corresponding month of 1933. 
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Average monthly 'price of butter imported into the United Kingdom 

[in f'old francs per quintal). 


Month 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1934 

Januar\^. 


1S5 

144 

109 

Februarj". 

.3od 

195 

141 

104 

Karch. 

.315 

205 

131 

107 

April. 

.286 

19S 

iiS 

102 

May. 

.274 

174 

124 

103 

June. 

.276 

166 

125 

100 

July. 

.273 

167 

117 

97 

August. 

.274 

167 

129 

104 

September. 

. — 

174 

140 

109 

October. 

.236 

167 

144 

100 

November. 


163 

147 

iiS 

Becember. 

.193 

151 

I2Q 

IIS 


It is well-known that the Governments of most exporting countries have 
taken measures to compensate their producers directly or indirectly for the low 
prices at which they must market their export surplus and that these measures 
very often lead to a rise in price on the internal markets. 

It may therefore be interesting to compare the prices of butter within certain 
exporting countries with those of butter imported into the United Kingdom 
from the same countries. 


Average prices of butter in ig^4 in gold francs per quintal. 


Wholesale prices Import price 
in exporting country in United Kingdon 


Banish. (i) 150 118 

Batnan. (Riga) 192 83 

Bithuanian. (Kaunas) 165 88 

Butch.(Zutphen) 300 98 

Swedish. (Malmo) 185 94 


( 1 } Average January-Noveniber. 

These comparisons naturally give only a very rough indication in view of the 
different character of the prices considered but the very appreciable margin that 
they reveal sheds a light on the chaos existing in the international trade in butter. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 


Irish Free State: The yield of milk was above normal for the season. 

France: The general condition of livestock, favoured by the mild winter and abun¬ 
dant feed, is ^cellent in almost ail areas. The animals are very numerous, owing to 
the generally difidcult market conditions; prices fell heavily in November and December, 
especially for pigs, and are extremely low. The economic position of livestock is dis¬ 
tinctly bad; in relation to the average of J anuary 1934 the fall on the La Villette market 
was 14 % to 23 % for oxen and cows, according to quality, 25 % for calves, only 
10 % to 13 % for sheep and 37 % to 40 % for pigs. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Stipplies of winter keep have not been drawn 
upon unduly and there now a good prospect that these supplies will prove suf&cient 
until the spring. In many districts in Scotland, however, supplies of fodder will be 
very short before the grazing season commences. Supplies of feeding stuffs, however, 
are ample. 

Milk yields in most parts ate normal. 

In England and Wales, the health and condition of ew’es is generally reported 
to be good and lambing prospects appear to be favourable. Except in East Anglia 
and the southern counties lambing has not generally commenced. The early lambs 
look to be strong and healthy and the ewes appear to be giving sufficient milk. 


Hungary: Toward the middle of February it was reported that available supplies 
of fodder would suffice for the winter if a certain economy was observed in distribution. 
Only in a few counties was scarcity reported and this has been eliminated by pur¬ 
chases other parts of the country. 


Netherlands: In Februar}^ feeding of dairy cows was very satisfactory. Concen¬ 
trated feeds were only rarely used owing to high prices but the animals were able 
to find fairly good feed on ensilage, supplemented where necessary by dried sugar-beet 
pulp, potatoes and turnips and sometimes by skimmed milk. Hay, though of excellent 
quality, is not plentiful. Forecasts of the feed situation are in general fairly good. 
Milk production increased in J anuary in Groningen to almost 5 % above normal, in 
Friesland to 5 % above the J anuary level and in Drenthe, Overijssel and Zeeland to a 
little less. On the other hand they diminished in Limburg by 5 % the clayey 

areas of North-Brabant by 5-10 %. In other provinces milk production was practi¬ 
cally normal. 

The' Central Dairy Marketing Organization has published preliminary figures of the 
average weekly production and consiunption of butter and of the consumption of 
margarine during recent years. In order to increase the consumption of butter, 
margarine (except in special cases) has to be mixed with products of milk from cows. 
Below will be found weekly averages of total consumption of pure butter, of butter 
included in margarine and finally, consumption of margarine and butter mix in thou¬ 
sands of pounds;— 




Production 
of butter 

Consmnption 
of butter 
in 

Consumption 
of butter 
included 

Consumption 
of margarine 
and butter 




pure form 

in margarine 

mix. 

3rd quarter 

1932.. 

. . . 


593 

2.377 

4th » 

)) . 

2,824 

1.775 

545 

2,233 

ist » 

1933. 

2,590 

1,726 

547 

. 2,28s 

2nd » 

» . 

4.411 

1,709 

985 

2,566 

3rd » 

» . 

3.940 

1.704 

589 

2.45S 

4th » 

» . 

2,776 

1,680 

569 

2,474 

Year 1933 


3.430 

1.704 

672 

2,447 

ist quarter 

1934. 

2,617 

1,585 

549 

, 2,421 

2nd » 

.» . 

4.504 

.,750 

549 

2,434 

3rd » 

» .. 

3.999 

1,737 

571 

2,498 

4th » 

» .. 

2,908. 

1,669 

545 

2,441 , 

Year 1934 

. 

3.508 

1,687 

553 

2,447 
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United States: The number of cattle on feed in the Corn Belt States on i January 
1935 4 ^ % smaller than the number on feed a year ago according to the estimate 

prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Bconomics. This is much the largest decrease 
from the previous year shown in the 13 j&slts for which similar estimates have been 
made. The number of cattle on feed on i January this year is the smallest for many 
years. 

There were wide variations among the States in the percentage change from 
the pre\dous year, these ranging from decreases of So and 65 %, respectively, in Kansas 
and Missouri to increases oi 5 and 15 %, respectively, in Ohio and Indiana. For the 
States East of the Mississippi River, as a whole, there was a decrease of 7 %, while 
for the States west of that river the decrease was 57 %. 

The number of cattle on feed in the 11 Western States on i J anuary this year 
was estimated as 16 % smaller than a year earlier, with decreases in nearly all of the 
States. In Texas and Oklahoma the total number on feed this year is only about 
one half as large as a year ago. 

There was a decrease of about 5 % in the number of lambs (including sheep) 
on feed for market on i Januar^^ i935> compared with the number a year earlier, in 
the principal feeding States. The estimated number this year was 4,915,000 head. 
The revised estimate for i January 1934 was 5,189,000 head; for i January 1933 it 
was 5,701,000 head; and for i January 1932 (the largest number on record), it was 
6,160,000 head. The number this year was the smallest since i January 1929. 

The decrease this year from last was in the number on feed in the Western States, 
the number in the Corn Belt States remaining imchanged. There was consider¬ 
able variation, however, in the changes in the number on feed this year from last in 
the different Com Belt States, some showing sharp increases and others similar decreases. 

Algeria: Owing to the severe cold which prevailed at the end of January, stock- 
raising conditions, which up to this period had been good, became more precarious. 
There is a possibility of a fairh" appreciable mortality among yotmg animals. Pastures 
could not be used owing to snow or excessive rainfall. Grazing lands, however, not- 
w-ithstanding the setback in growth, were fairly well supplied. Animals were in fairly 
good condition and were able to withstand the severe winter. Thus, with a return 
of fine weather and in spite of the cold, the situation is likely to improve fairly 
quickly. 

French Morocco: Owing to the dry and cold weather which prevailed between 
the end of December and 20 Januarj’ vegetation on the grazing lands showed little 
growth in the coastal areas and in East Morocco, where the condition of cattle was 
rather mediocre. The influence of these unfavourable conditions was less marked 
in the central areas, and grazing lands are, pro\dding an adequate amount of food and 
a n i m als are quickly getting into better condition. A change in the weather occurred 
at the end of Januar}’- and adequate rains fell in all parts of the countr^^ 

Union of South Africa: Except in a few isolated areas there is an abundance of 
grazing throughout the Union, and stock was in excellent condition in December; it was 
feared, however, that the veld would soon become too rank for sheep. 



TRADE 



December 

Five months (August i-Dec. 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 1 

laiPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: , 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

0 

368 

0 

0 ! 

0 

1.477 

0 

0 

2,242 

0 

Hungary. 

606 

840 

0 

0 

2.705 

8,153 

0 

0 

15,496 

0 

Lithuania .... 

22 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

7 

20 

4 

121 

298 

150 

9 

474 

1,596 

501 

Rumania .... 





I) 0 

i) 73 

I) 0 

i) 4 

141 

17 

Yugoslavia .... 

324 

0 

0 

0 

1,834 

209 

2 

0 

553 

0 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 





18,975 


Canada . 

10,401 

i6.*474 

0 

0 

54,128 

55,336 

0 

4 

101,960 

7 

United States . . . 

35 

2,491 

1,440 

511 

1,312 

2,853 

7.328 

2,961 

11,995 

6,404 

Argentina .... 

6,341 

3.433 

—. 

— 

42.744 

22,284 

— 

— 

84,074 

— 

Chile . 





2 ) 465 

2 ) 0 

3 ) 0 

2 ) 582 

582 

765 

Syria and Lebanon . 

15 

26 

0 

35 

176 

335 

9 

110 

423 

198 

Algeria. 

412 

562 

40 

26 

3,704 

3,117 

161 

183 

6,493 

340 

French Morocco . . 





I) 1,583 

I) 2,147 

I) 0 

j) 0 

5,082 

0 

Tunis . 





I) 606 

i) 470 

I) 139 

I) 434 

1,124 

1.122 

Australia. 

3,845 

2.987 

0 

0 

16,885 

13,649 

0 


36,090 

0 

New Zealand . . . 

0 




I) 0 

I) 181 

i) 4 

i) 55 

181 

119 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

1,830 

633 

1,415 

115 

8.534 

4,473 

7,297 

12,516 

17,163 

Austria . 

0 

0 

324 

324 

0 

0 

1,773 

1,572 

0 

4,866 

Belgium . 

245 

229 

2.355 

2,463 

787 

606 

12,888 

11,188 

1,459 

26,226 

Denmark. 

2 

0 

1,396 

522 

29 

9 

4,641 

3,521 

9 

6,764 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Free Slate . . 

0 

0 

1,087 

635 

0 

0 

4,383 

4,092 

0 

10,280 

Finland. 

0 

0 

143 

73 

0 

0 

580 

452 

0 

1,098 

France . 

2,414 

2 

1,365 

1,499 

7,097 

1,327 

7,516 

8,223 

1,905 

16,493 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

40 

31 

10,007 

9,173 

423 

216 

48,083 

52,949 

754 

120,064 

Greece. 

0 

0 

527 

306 

0 

0 

2.573 

3,139 

0 

6,285 

Italy . 

0 

0 

915 

701 

9 

7 

3,580 

3,164 

7 

9.908 

Latvia. 

29 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

355 

181 

0 

0 

1.499 

1,590 

0 

3,761 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,054 

511 

4 

7 

4,841 

7.597 

1,303 

13,649 

Portugal. 

— 


11 

33 

— 

— 

82 

no 

— 

384 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

82 

68 

157 

0 

439 

518 

375 

1,089 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1,173 

833 

2 

4 

4,713 

5,108 

7 

10,558 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

■ 40 

0 

2 

2 

44 

82 

4 

88 

China . 





1 } 128 

1 ) 35 

I) 487 

I) 1,404 

185 

11,200 

India . 

9 

9 

0 

0 

223 

24 

0 

99 

44 

165 

Japan . 



1,281 

582 

— 

_ 

4,409 

3.433 

— 

9,811 

Egypt . 

0 

2 

2 

0 

7 

7 

112 

2 

9 ! 

7 

Union of South Afr. 





I) 0 

I) 0 

i) 509 

I) 11 

0 

33 

Totals . . . 

24,747 

23,304 

24,234 

20,012 

135,576 

121,212 

115,277 

120,358 

305,584 

279,365 




Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 










Germany ..... 

0 

811 

368 

121 

46 

4,623 

831 

1,878 

6.945 

2,196 

Bulgaria . 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 

13 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary . 

42 

205 

0 

0 

403 

1,905 

0 

0 

3.455 

0 

Latvia . 

390 

0 

0 

0 

1,032 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania .... 

130 

0 

0 

0 

278 

13 

0 

0 

49 

0 

Poland . 

893 

780 

0 

62 

4,422 

4,874 

0 

220 

10.479 

229 

Rumania .... 





I) 0 

I) 0 

i) 0 

I) 0 

0 

0 

{Sweden . 

”520 

0 

2 

4 

1,616 

0 

9 

20 

42 

31 

U. S. S. R . 



— 

— 



— 

— 

3,316 

,— 

Canada . 

■■'■33 

0 

7 

0 

384 

i,424 

9 

0 

1,444 

0 

Argentina .... 

139 

31 

— 

— 

1,307 

1,155 

— 

— 

2,178 

— 

Algeria . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

22 

13 

0 

0 

22 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria , , , . . 

0 

0 

243 

0 

0 

0 

710 

2 

0. 

172 

Belgium . 

0 

0 

179 

611 

0 

11 

999 

2,974 

11 

4,804 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

326 

534 

2 

0 

1,958 

3,796 

0 

5,895 

Finland . 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

77 

366 

0 

1,173 

France . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

29 

57 

0 

71 

Italy . 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

31 

40 

0 

126 

Norwas^ . 

0 

0 

234 

170 

0 

0 

1,168 

1,340 

0 

3,201 

Netherlands . , . 

2 

0 

126 

492 

227 

7 

580 

1,768 

7 

5,110 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

11 

49 

0 

0 

51 

62 

0 

137 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

13 

11 

9 

18 

20 

United States , . . 

0 

0 

75 

•648 

0 

4 

1,488 

4.275 

9 

7,055 

Total ... 

2,151 

1,829 

1,592 

2,728 

10,235 

14,05? 

7,973 

16,807 

- 27,993 

30,220 
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December 

Five months (August i-Dec. 31} 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

Fsports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1934 1 1933 ' 

1934 1 1933 

1934 1 1933 

1934 1 1933 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

France.. 

Hxmgary. 

Italy . 

I/ithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania ..... 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

CMe . 

India . 

Japan.• 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis . 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 
Austria ..... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

F,stoma . 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

. China . 

Java and Madura . 
Indo-China .... 
Syria and Lebanon . 

E)gypt. 

Union of South Afr.. 
New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain . 

Hungary .... 

Poland. 

Rumania .... 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
U.S.S. R. . . . 


Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Australia ..... 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria ..... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State , . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 


Greece , . , . , 
Italy . . . . . 
Norvsay . , . . 
Netherlands . . 
^ii-Switzeiland . , , 
' ' a and Lebanon 




II 

0 

0 

589 

104 

511 

0 

46 

2 

668 

617 

157 

”22 

780 

57 


915 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

313 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

0 


4,801 


0 

0 

7 

785 

”‘146 

51 

‘ij84 

51 

174 

'”24 

99 

G 

’”l 04 


0 

0 

46 

84 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

13 


2,5^ 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


622 

13 

7 


558 


2,165 


33 


33 

5,578 

13 

0 

0 


0 


55 


0 


0 

93 

4 

0 

0 


0 


18 


0 


0 

31 

456 

115 

73 


2,163 


1.933 


778 


359 

4,149 

112 

0 

0 


388 


744 


0 


0 

1,466 

414 

20 

35 


1,898 


1,704 


55 


183 

3,849 

2 

0 

0 


0 


15 


0 


0 

22 

9 

0 

0 


139 


60 


0 


0 

282 




I) 

0 

I) 

7 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 


22 


24 


0 


0 

55 

820 

20 

9 


4.140 


4,925 


218 


44 

10,690 

761 

0 

0 


3,858 


3.292 


0 


0 

7,584 

243 

— 



946 


959 


— 


— 

2.425 


... 


2) 

35 

3) 

0 

2) 

37 

2) 

4 

22 

”■ 26 

0 

0 


119 


119 


2 


0 

260 

626 

7 

2 


3.067 


2,780 


11 


11 

5,569 

53 

9 

9 


403 


302 


42 


37 

897 



• • . 

I) 

9 

I) 

40 

I) 

0 

I) 

2 

49 


... 


I) 

342 

1) 

53 

I) 

9 

X) 

18 

223 

’i’089 

0 

”* 0 


6,091 


4,497 


0 


0 

10,922 

0 

73 

71 


0 


0 


223 


346 

0 

4 

22 

29 


18 1 


22 


73 


128 

42 

0 

35 1 

1 37 


9 


7 


231 


337 

13 

0 1 

0 ! 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

62 i 

I 73 


0 


0 


298 


732 

0 

0 

37 

77 


0 


0 


328 


459 

0 

227 

840 

933 


1,545 


1.475 


4,081 


5,154 

3,245 

0 

9 

2 


0 


2 


13 


9 

0 

0 

150 

22 


2 


2 


536 


443 

4 

0 

88 

55 


2 

I 

2 


395 


419 

7 

— 

11 ! 

13 


— 


— 


- 53 


73 

— 

0 

i 

0 


0 


0 


0 


2 

0 

0 

4 ! 

i 2 


2 


4 


11 


13 

7 

— 

29 

1 


— 


— 


159 


163 





I) 

55 

I) 

31 

I) 

538 

I) 

511 

165 

— 




— 


— 

I) 

384 

I) 

401 

— 

— 




— 


— 

I) 

119 

I) 

106 


2 

9 i 

”‘49 


22 


51 


35 


320 

77 

0 

9 : 

9 


0 


0 


35 


46 

0 




I) 

0 

1) 

0 

I) 

4 

I) 

2 

2 



... 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 


73 

1) 

66 

2 

5,487 

1,562 

1,538 


25,833 


25,318 


8,774 


10,421 

57,737 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


53 

0 

0 

0 

269 

0 

0 

522 

4 

0, 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

44 

119 

11 

0 

73 

833 

22 

0 

1,093 

434 

0 

0 

4.125 

1,817 

0 

0 

3,538 




I) 2,965 

1) 9,332 

I) 0 

I) 2 

14,654 

77 

0 

0 

807 

754 

0 

2 

1,116 

20 

0 

0 

421 

128 

0 

0 

176 


— 

— 



— 

— 

12,500 

119 

0 

0 

4,978 

324 

0 

0 

820 

64 

897 

0 

1,301 

I.2I7 

3,003 

II 

2,531 

366 

— 

— 

1.376 

1,237 

— 


11,605 



... 

3) 650 

2) 229 

2) 0 

2) 0 

2,006 

0 

0 

9 

256 

2 

0 

42 

2 

128 

46 

49 

946 

511 

487 

403 

1,144 

4 

2 

0 

0 

119 

4 

0 

139 




I) 3,347 

I) 1,479 

I) 0 

I) 0 

2.628 

137 

0 

0 

428 

459 

0 

0 

1,407 

0 

1,784 

979 

0 

0 

7,300 

2,778 

2 

0 

205 

168 

0 

0 

882 

842 

0 

. 4 

765 

763 

. 258 

348 

4,246 

4,927 

.655 

64 ; 

84 

154 

1,131 

414 

551 

714 

977' 

2 

0 

0 

4 

n 

2 

i 68 

11 

0 

355 

364 

2 

0 

1,883 

2,414 

0 

0 

1,087 i 

1,867 

4 

7 

; 8,144 

10,979 

26 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

152 

82 

0 

0 

681 

375 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

101 

198 

0 

0 

463 

591 

150 

0 

2,643 

6,490 

26 

0 

333 

317 

0 

0 

1.424 

957 

‘ G 

0 

22 

.108 

73 

49 

35 

179 

79 

... 



X) 18 

X) 46 

I) 719 

1) 134 

' 84 





tA£'Vr 





55 

0 

0 

937 

0 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 


55 

2 

22 

101 

9 

249 

0 


992 

287 

584 

0 

1,091 

1,146 

11,674 

13 

930 

880 

143 

4 

22 

386 

1,314 

1,087 

337 

888 

99 

9 

209 

24,023 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

152 

0 

95 

496 

0 

0 

0 


7,648 

2.588 

8.962 

1,314 

212 

3.915 

20322 

4 

1,124 

293 

11.543 

2,412 

216 

602 
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S 


December 

Five months (August i-Dec. 31) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 3i) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1934 1 1933 

1934 1 1933 

1934 1 1933 

1934 1 1933 

1933-34 

1933-34 





Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental >= 100 Ib.E 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Hungary. 

' 0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

560 

0 

0 

761 

0 

Lithuania .... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

68 

13 

0 

0 

315 

57 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Rumania. 





I) 0 

I) 434 

r) 0 

c) 0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

104 

0 

0 

21 

516 

0 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

20 

0 

0 

0 

225 

33 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

602 

196 

0 

0 

2,460 

644 

0 

0 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

2 

4 

772 

0 

13 

93 

1,596 

15 

123 

71 

Argentina .... 

974 

527 

— 

— 

6.495 

2,469 

— 

— 

7,053 


Chile . 





2) 425 

2) 108 

2) 0 

2) 0 

1,530 

0 

Tunis . 





I) 262 

I) 13 

I) 0 

0 4 

. 86 

22 

Australia. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

57 

11 

0 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

351 

423 

13 

11 

1,453 

1,003 

66 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

46 

97 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

37 

29 

0 

390 

Denmark. 

40 

4 

71 

2 

478 

13 

364 

187 

26 

373 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland . 

0 

2 

0 

44 

0 

2 

11 

254 

9 

549 

France. 

2 

0 

15 

22 

7 

2 

198 

152 

179 

238 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

2 

209 

692 

7 

7 

1,144 

2,458 

20 

4.894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

423 

181 

0 

0 

1,964 

866 

0 

2,811 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

4 

64 

64 

0 

7 

306 

527 

20 

1,142 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

7 

119 

18 

0 

13 

586 

9 

915 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

529 

503 

A\ 

0 

2,094 

1,722 

0 

4,780 

Algeria. 

13 

2 

22 

29 

79 

40 

66 

93 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

1,732 

1,300 

2,546 

1,671 

10,856 

6,477 

8,842 

7,056 

15,602 

17,022 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 









Two MONTHS 


Twelve months 







(November i-Dec. 31) 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31) 

Exporting Countries: 











Bulgaria. 

251 

97 

0 

0 

328 

115 

0 

0 

2.564 

0 

Hungary. 

15 

183 

0 

0 

37 

478 

0 

0 

1,056 

0 

Rumania. 




t « - 

i) 1,792 

1) 432 

I) 0 

X) 0 

10,115 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

'2*533 

"'880 

0 

0 

4,689 

1,653 

0 

0 

11,810 

2 

United States . . . 

62 

205 ’ 

657 

9 

161 

888 

919 

24 

2,401 

763 

Argentina .... 

8,173 

14,275 

— 

— 

17,044 

24,621 

•— 

•— 

127.357 

— 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

I) 13 

i) 95 

— , 


924 

— 

Indo-China .... 



— 

— 

X) 1.636 

1) 730 

— 

— 

8,439 

— 

Syria and Eebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

66 

Egypt . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

7 

2 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

798 

0 



1,323 

0 

I) 0 

X) 0 

3.693 

432 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

0 

0 

1,153 

373 

0 

0 

2,028 

911 

0 

7,452 

Austria . 

0 

0 

1,263 

880 

0 

2 

2,284 

1,799 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

22 

40 

1,321 

1,645 

223 

88 

2.377 

2,630 

822 

16,824 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

437 

229 

0 

0 

875 

675 

0 

4.586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

57 

683 

0 

0 

157 

705 

0 

1,307 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

322 

174 

0 

0 

944 

384 

0 

6,543 

Finland .. 

0 

0 

31 

146 

0 

0 

55 

282 

0 

1,312 

France . 

0 

2 

1,521 

1.376 

0 

4 

3,289 

2,928 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

168 

148 

5.344 

5.284 

364 

220 

12,278 

9,502 

2,116 

66,597 

Greece . 

0 

0 

42 

9 

0 

0 

62 

13 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

161 

207 

2 

0 

249 

514 

2 

3.874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

220 

359 

0 

0 

474 

661 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,709 

2,127 

0 

0 

3,638 

3,664 

13 

22.0M 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

, 60 

Portugal. 



no 

123 

— 

— 

220 

247 

— 

1,669 

Sweden . . 

0 

0 

22 

368 

0 

0 

108 

866 

0 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

150 

106 

0 

0 

342 

236 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia , . 

0 

0 

216 

271 

0 

0 

346 

787 

0 

5,150 

Canada . 

0 

0 

564 

388 

0 

0 

1,349 

776 

2 

4,090 

Japan.. 


— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

—- 

2 

Tunis. 

... 

... 



1) 0 

I) 0 

X) 15 

1} 0 

4 

101 

Totals , . . 

12,022 

1 15,830 

15307 

14,766 

27,612 

29,326 

1 32,016 

27,623 

171,344 

174,935 


tN CaA «\H/va vf/ 
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COUNTRIES 

December 

Twelve months (January 1- 

Dec. 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec, 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1933 

1933 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice* — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Spain . 

66 

4 

0 

0 

1.010 

190 

0 

0 


— 

Italy . 

522 

399 

9 

7 

3.598 

4.308 

44 

115 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

57 

99 

51 

26 

917 

1.365 

558 

302 

— 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

2) 518 

2) 401 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . 

1,259 

i.653 

U62 

132 

31,244 

41,295 

8,858 

772 

— 

— 

Indo-China .... 



— 

— 

I) 25,192 

1) 26,105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Siam . 

3,964 

2.520 

— 

— 

42,959 

35,265 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

137 

322 

0 

0 

1,508 

2,127 

9 

9 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

66 

33 

507 

452 

745 

816 

6,341 

6.775 

— 

— 

Austria . 

0 

0 

62 

53 

0 

0 

633 

608 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

9 

11 

115 

75 

97 

84 

1,446 

1,276 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

13 

26 

0 

0 

137 

176 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

— 


0 

0 


— 

15 

11 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

57 

53 

— 

— 

France . 

33 

22 

919 

893 

661 

772 

14,171 

12.544 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

11 

7 

82 

93 

174 

168 

2,862 

2.352 

— 

— 

Greece . 

— 

— 

44 

42 

— 

— 

313 

450 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

99 

60 

0 

0 

448 

483 

— 

— 

Eatvia . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

29 

— 

— 

Eithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

18 

— 

— 

Norway . 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

106 

77 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

280 

79 1 

75 

86 

2,013 

1,281 

3,629 

3.483 

— 

— 

Poland . 

13 

33 i 

7 

0 

157 

203 

974 

1,415 

— 

— 

Portugal . 



18 

71 

— 

_ 

575 

723 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

_ 

•— 

9 

0 

..... 


223 

104 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 : 

42 

51 

0 

0 

397 

575 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

168 

132 

0 

0 

1,497 

1,292 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

71 

37 

0 

0 

439 

536 

— 

— 

Canada . 

0 

0 

29 

15 

4 

! 

732 

620 

— 

— 

Chile . 





— 


2) 251 

2) 137 

— 

— 

Cevlon. 

0 

0 

’i.036 

’*937 

4 

4 

10,977 

10.119 

— 

— 

China . 





1) 146 

i) 79 

I) 15,770 

I) 26,989 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 





I) ' 130 

i) 150 

I) 633 

I) 2,346 

— 

— 

Japan . 

22 

■” 15 

0 

0 

1.457 

362 

152 

3,142 


— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

66 

33 

0 

0 

428 

397 

_ 

— 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

20 

20 

9 

18 

355 

220 

— 

•— 

Tunis . 





I) 0 

I) 0 

1) 55 

I) 24 

— 

—• 

Union of South Afr. . 





I) 0 

1) 0 

1) 1,107 

I) 966 

— 

— 

Australia. 

11 

9 

2 

2 

244 ' 

174 

49 

51 

_ 

— 

New Zealand . . . 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 71 

1) 68 

- 

— 

Totals ... 

6,450 

5,206 

4,819 

3,259 

112,787 

115,185 

74,338 

79,257 

- 

“ 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Lithuania .... 

31 

33 

0 

0 

141 

132 

0 

0 


— 

Argentina .... 

3,538 

2,945 

— 

— 

30,300 

30,695 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . 

328 

972 

0 

0 

6,175 

7,782 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Tunis . 



. .. 


I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 2 

I) 0 

— 

— 

Importing Counititis: 
Gennany . 

0 

0 

271 

448 

2 

29 

6,986 

7.899 

_ 

_ 

Belgium. 

4 

4 

181 

161 

68 

68 

1,790 

2.754 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

24 

35 

— 

.... 

359 

428 

— 

— 

Spain . 

— 

— 

71 

24 

— 

— 

366 

359 


— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

4 

29 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

104 

88 

— 

— 

France . 

0 

0 

287 

357 

7 

7 

5,243 

5,807 

— 

— 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

165 

494 

15 

4 

4,123 

5,569 

— 

— 

Geece . 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

112 

134 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

31 

— 

— 

Italy . 

0 

0 

82 

141 

0 

0 

1,422 

1,653 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

42 

35 

7 

18 

79 

75 

86 

106 

_ 

— 

Norway. 

0 

0 

11 

22 

0 

0 

337 

412 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

4 

2 

877 

159 

77 

44 

7.108 

6,512 

— 

— 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

170 

287 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

24 

29 

— 

— 

849 

776 

-1— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . j 

0 

0 

71 

29 

0 

2 

556 

423 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . . . 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

139 

90 

— 

— 

Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

20 

4 

344 

443 

84 

— 

— 

United States . . 

( —. 

— 

1,021 

271 

— 


7.934 

7,743 

— 

— 

Japan . 

I 0 

0 

29 

53 

2 

0 

434 

472 


— 

Australia . 


0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

560 

487 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

! 3,951 : 

3,993 

3,152 

2,292 

36,89$ 

39,193 

39,127 

42,143 

■— 

— 


j) 3) See notes page 154. 
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S 




December 

1 

Twelve months (January i- 

Dec. 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1934 1 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1933 

1933 

Exporting Countries: 

Austria . 

1,243 

412 

2 

Butt 

2 

er. — 

7,05^ 

riiousand 

2,606 

lb.). 

157 

161 



Denmark. 

24,773 

26,098 

0 

0 

330311 

332,269 

20 

553 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

1,142 

860 

0 

0 

22,306 

20,336 

0 

4 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

847 

276 

2 

0 

56,886 

45.232 

84 

22 

— 

— 

Finland. 

1,834 

1,828 

0 

31 

24,467 

26,202 

13 

1,407 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

423 

677 

0 

0| 

8,790 

8,038 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

2,041 

1,581 

0 

0 

34,615 

34,494 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 

981 

1,045 

0 

0 1 

21,321 

21 120 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Norway . 

90 

132 

0 

0 1 

547 

904 

2 

141 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

5,551 

3,168 

218 

146 , 

81,320 

62,552 

1,173 

1,448 

— 

— 

Poland. 

82 

165 

0 

ol 

9,782 

3.547 

9 

24 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

3.547 

3,578 

0 

0 ' 

51,152 

37.759 

4 

73 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

3 ' 26.707 

3 ) 18.422 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

3,188 

3,829 

— 

— 

18,347 

30,664 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India . 

22 

37 

88 

51 

209 

223 

642 

527 

— 

— 

Ssnria and Lebanon . 

0 

9 

84 

0 

293 

192 

809 

1.755 

— 

— 

Australia. 

27,300 

32,254 

0 

0 

246,784 

211,532 

2 

2 


— 

New Zealand . . . 

21,244 

35.955 

— 

— 

292,834 

295.143 

— 

— 


— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

21.458 

13,325 

9 

20 

136.165 

130.391 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

7 

7 

2,339 

2.937 

108 

725 

20,629 

27,408 

— 

— 

Spain . 

0 

2 

4 

2 

15 

22 

143 

15 

— 

— 

France. 

582 

547 

117 

2,145 

7,297 

6,828 

9.603 

20,307 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

776 

829 

79,190 

91,510 

12,635 

10,840 

1,086,713 

989,145 

— 

— 

Greece . 


— 

77 

75 

— 

— 

690 

604 

— 

— 

Italy . 

18 

46 

121 

719 

276 

833 

3,799 

4,698 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

7 

150 

0 

2 

653 

\M6 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

225 

333 

22 

110 

2,229 

1.495 

— 

— 

Canada . 

33 

77 

13 

4 

428 

4,438 

2,873 

1,378 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

75 

234 

234 

60 

1321 

1,268 

1,107 

1,021 

— 

— 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

55 

62 

— 

— 

681 

642 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 9,356 

I) 9.215 

— 

— 

Japan . 

— 

— 

11 

15 

— 

— 

64 

236 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

0 

2 

430 

377 1 

7 

18 

4,791 

4.120 

— 


EgSTpt. 

7 

9 

99 

64, 

82 

254 

789 

721 

— 

— 

Tunis ...... 




... 1 

I) 18 

I) 4 

1 } 1.975 

I) 1,508 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

9^806 

H3,‘657 

104,774 

112,008 

1,255,942 

1,176,597 

1,285,175 

1,200,167 

— 

— 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

287 

223 

0 

Chcc 

0 

;se. — (' 

2,652 

Thousand 

2,579 

lb). 

0 

0 



Denmark. 

1,367 

1,978 

7 

7 

13,891 

22.220 

73 

77 

— 

— 

Finland. 

968 

840 

4 

7 

8,523 

9,207 

40 

33 

— 

— 

Italy . 

4,381 

5,157 

580 

589 

55,283 

52.779 

10,190 

9.952 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 

432 

134 

0 

0 

2.200 

1,662 

2 

4 

— 

— 

Norway . 

295 

146 

33 

29 

4,418 

3,818 

214 

192 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

10,368 

9,312 

66 

73 

134.892 

140.902 

1.455 

809 

— 

— 

Poland. 

802 

57 

22 

40 

3,926 

540 

531 

421 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

2,606 

2,895 

474 

492 

39,143 

45.347 

5.353 

3.779 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

172 

101 

205 

260 

1,995 

2.824 

2,628 

2,917 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

216 

304 

7 

7 

4,045 

3,228 

57 

71 

— 

— 

Canada . 

2.928 

6,409 

73 

64 

61,167 

74,168 

946 

968 

— 

— 

Australia. 

2,469 

1,393 

9 

4 

12.467 

’ 10,911 

77 

57 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

21,127 

27,190 



222,266 

222,313 

I) 0 

1 ) 4 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germanj^. 

243 

351 

6,790 

6,310 

2,114 

3.876 

74,488 

90,923 

— 

— 

Austria . 

395 

258 

148 

134 

3,860 

4,736 

1,720 

2,094 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

15 

15 

3,629 

2,970 

353 

348 

47,818 

48,418 


1 — 

7 

7 

284 

375 

123 

168 

2,482 

2,489 

— 

i - 

Irish Free State , . 

31 

7 

4 

4 

514 

68 

64 

346 

— 

— 

Prance . 

2,714 

’2.242 

3,060 

3.148 

. 25,973 

25,034 

35,173 

46,105 

— 

— , 

6r. Brit, and N. Irel. 

591 

395 

24,544 

28,684 

5,968 

6,149 

334,718 

340,417 

— 

'— 

Greece . 

9 

192 

82 

20 

1,144 

1,444 

295 

732 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

51 

7 

0 

0 

176 

55 

0 

11 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

117 

84 

— 

— 

525 

529 

,— 

— 

Sweden. 

_ 


152 

139 

— 

— 

1,248 

1,016 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

148 

101 

3,565 

4,524 

1.512 

1,420 

47,532 

48,398 

— 

— 

India . 

0 

0 

112 

101 

2 

2 

1,135 

1,069 

— . 

— 

Java and Madura 


_ 



— 

— 

I) 1.526 

I) 1,585 

— 

— 

Syria and Eebanon . 

"" 0 

2 

”*163 

198 

534 

46 

1,221 

1,640 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

13 

7 

1,019 

882 

117 

121 

11.288 

10.776 

— 

— 

Bgj’pt ...... 

18 

13 

633 

710 

126 

126 

6.537 

6,173 

— 

— 

Tunis . 



4^*782 


1 ) 84 

i) 64 

i) 2,641 

1 } 2,432 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

52,653 

59,736 

4^855 

00 

1 

636,155 

591,977 

624,437 

— 

— 


2) 3) See notes page 254. 
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Exporting Countries^ 
United States . . . 
Argentina . . . . 

Brazil.. 

India . 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and Ire 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy . 

Datvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland 

Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 

China . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries; 
Irish Free State . . 

Hungary. 

Argentina . . . | 

Chile . 

India . 

Syria and Eehanon . 

Algeria. 

Egypt ...... 


^ . Twelve months 

Fi\-E MONTHS (August i-Dec. 31 ) (August i-July 31 ) 

Export^ ! Imports Exports I Imports 


1934 ' 1933 


Un. of S. Africa. 


New Zealand . | 
Importing Countries: 
Germany. . . *151 

Austria . 

Belgium . . . J 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. IreL 
Greece . 


Poland .... 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czeclmslovakia 
Yugoslavia , . 

' Canada . . . 
, United States . 

■ 


650 77 

1,164 — 


71 

13,137 

22.573 


309 

161 

_ 2 ) 

972 

2 ) 77 

55 

3,384 

2,454 


3.653 

4,081 

822 

470 

589 

68 

4 

0 

126 

278 

225 

15 



225 

13 

9 

7 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

985 

304 

157 

),676 

282 

243 

9 

0 

0 

42 

0 1 

0 

514 

2 

4 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

99 

2 

7 

no 

4 

2 

57 

— 

— 

35 

— 


73 

0 

1 0 

185 

4C 

44 

20 

0 

0 

198 

— 

— 

... i) 

187 

I) 419 

1.470 I) 

220 

I) 97 

4 

4 

0 

6,911 

23,267 

31,142 


1934 1 

1933 II 

1933-34 1 

1933-34 

al = 100 lb.). 



243 

282 

40,971 

747 


. __ 

450 

— 

_ 

_ 

1,305 

— 

395 

322 

12,791 

972 


— 

8,927 

— 

2,183 

4,004 

1,235 

9.539 

289 

298 

2 

666 

873 

743 

553 

1,768 

90 

82 

— 

190 

752 

877 

35 

2,698 

49 

37 

0 

88 

159 

no 

2 

249 

1.973 

3,585 

423 

7,101 

4,971 

6,561 

606 

14,266 

53 

55 

0 

163 

214 

209 

0 

509 

1,378 

1.969 

7 

4.716 

46 

51 

0 

108 

26 

22 

0 

53 

370 

390 

7 

988 

626 

653 

4 

1,519 

187 

201 

— 

498 

276 

225 

— 

661 

238 

251 

0 

597 

730 

745 

97 

1,845 

143 

90 

0 

289 

628 

694 1 

— 

1,506 

545 

1 ) 657 

847 

2,835 

6,570 

5,803 

384 

17,163 

2 

9 

2 

7 

24,009 

28,925 

68,648 

71,741 


Wool. *= (Thousand lb.). 

11 four months (September i-Dec. 31) 


I Twelve months 
(Sept. I-August 31 ) 


8,340 

324 

278 

16,810 

697 

858 

1,096 

871 

6,270 

2,286 

85,114 

— 

— 

260.459 

— 

5,232 

— ■ 

— 

15,959 

— 

2 ) 955 2 ) 

2 3) 

0 

27,174 

4 

21,511 

1,343 

946 

54,798 

4.072 

2,207 

68 

302 

4,799 

324 

2,718 

849 

739 

9,270 

2,350 

780 

9 

11 

2,721 

57 

105,467 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

228,426 

0 

2,251 I) 

280 2 ) 

399 

6,228 

1,519 

420,994 

785 

1.755 

703,392 

7,035 

27,933 

64 

121 

65,852 

342 

29,895 I) 

0 I) 

0 

228,155 

0 

8.411 I) 

4 I) 

0 

47,120 

15 

783 

40,570 

64,435 

2,899 

285,918 

3,563 

10,913 

19,147 

5.935 

62,340 

95 

4,257 

7,694 

688 

18.045 

39,007 

47,931 

60,647 

96,175 

173.077 

11,127 

1,118 

2,635 

24,134 

5,463 

93 

1,980 

2,006 

225 

5,031 

1.702 

1,616 

1.812 

4,367 

7,132 

9 

1,770 

1,865 

42 

5.615 

20.377 

63,083 

101.043 

51,035 

374,902 

110,412 

178,028 

226.852 

335.375 

843,540 

300 

1.907 

1,045 

1,369 

4,612 

231 

7,251 

20,188 

1,243 

142,633 

1,235 

3.620 

7,275 , 

4,092 

21,129 

571 

690 

780 

1,779 

2.332 

1,889 

1,779 

2,762 1 

4,482 

9.081 

604 

2,388 

2.992 

1,398 

6,570 

569 

6,014 

10.739 

745 

38.111 

— 

5,926 ' 

6.449 ; 

1 ' — 

22,882 

130 

6.312 

5.783 

! 247 

20,130 

' 897 

8.406 

10.040 

1 2,507 

35,285 

1 104 

2.105 

1,664 

320 

6,260 

! 6,334 

2,158 

5,721 

8,155 

18.495 

399 

26,456 

73.108 

4.405 

156.050 

62 

,54.351 

75,187 

381 

202.370 

; I) 130 I) 

^ 77 I] 

1 170 

996 

377 

r 923,289 

485430 

717,461 

2,230,427 

2,436,081 




» 'Wool scoured'. — i) a) See notes page 154- 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

December 

Sis months 

(July i-Dec. 31 ) 

T'K'ELVE 
MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

December 

Six months 

(July I-Dec. 31 ) 

TWEBVE 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 


1934 

1933 

2934 

X933 

1933-34 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

_ 

- (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 







Exports. 



Exporting Countries: 







Exporting Countries: 








Brazil. 



2 ) 598,557 

2 ) 726,130 

2,097.337 

Ceylon. 

16,436 

16,782 


98,642 


89,969 

210.494 

India. 

373 

833 

2,399 


4,398 

20,565 

China. 



I) 

50,325 

I) 

48,515 

104,153 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 37.459 

1 ) 

29.948 

64,360 

India. 

34.172 

3^378 

233,223 


229,813 

311,611 







Java and Madura. 



I) 

44,419 

I) 

39,518 

107,044 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

4 

55 

57 


148 

234 

Japan . 

2.315 

3,633 


21,387 


21,339 

31.720 

Belgium. 

15 

7 

79 


104 

284 

Importing Countries: 








France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

0 

0 

4 


55 

71 

Belgium. 

2 

4 


7 


4 

9 

Ireland. 

1,005 

1.993 

7,300 


15.027 

33,217 

Irish Free State . 

2 

4 


245 


18 

159 

Netherlands . , . 

1.232 

1,261 

6.292 


7,207 

18,470 

France. 

4 

2 


15 


18 

40 

Portugal. 

293 

362 

1,321 


1,515 

3,278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

3,221 

4,182 


34,004 


45.545 

78,736 

Switzerland.... 

75 

15 

463 


190 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

13 


60 


66 

146 

Canada . 

7 

2 

31 


26 

57 

United States . . 

33 

46 


437 


238 

1,706 

United States. . . 

2.002 

2,584 

7.185 


13,186 

25,212 

Ssnaa and Lebanon 

9 

0 


9 


0 

2 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

2 


2 

7 

Algeria. 

II 

9 


66 


26 

57 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 


I) 

9 

18 

Australia. 

9 

4 

31 


18 

40 

Australia .... 

44 

82 


425 


582 

928 








New Zealand. . , 

. 


I) 

40 

I) 

33 

106 

Totals . , . 

" 




“ 

2,263,485 

Totals . . . 

56;258 

58,135 


483,324 


475,693 

846,929 




Imports. 







Imports. 



Importing Countries: 







Importing Countries: 








Germany. 

30,847 

22,037 

171,033 


146,136 

307,398 

Germany .... 

981 

966 





10.415 

Austria. 

1,321 

1,215 

6.704 


6,036 

11,244 

Austria. 

126 

104 


470 


386 

728 

Belgium. 

8,159 

9,623 

50.173 


54.706 

109,656 

Belgium. 

49 

57 


245 


251 

534 

Bulgaria. 

139 

101 

575 


472 

1,074 

Denmark .... 

60 

174 


525 


694 

1,230 

Denmark. 

4,339 

7,322 

29,300 


29.831 

57,814 

Spain. 

24 

40 


137 


154 

359 

Spain. 

5,108 

11,764 

25,904 


32,360 

67,149 

Estonia. 

7 

4 


33 


42 

66 

Estonia. 

15 

4 

77 


88 

152 

Irish Free State . 

1,620 

1,903 


12,401 


12,639 

23.464 

Irish Free State . 

31 

22 

152 


165 

545 

Finland. 

15 

13 


110 


117 

251 

Finland. 

2,222 

2,533 

18,151 


17,690 

37,038 

France. 

194 

370 


880 


2,421 

3,968 

France. 

29,857 

36,414 

190,306 


211,078 

409.056 

Gr. Britain and N. 







Gr. Britain and N. 



Ireland. 

57,768 

57,896 


313,075 


275,982 

470,574 

Ireland. 

4.325 

4,370 

11.502 


22,295 

77,424 

Greece. 

18 

55 


172 


234 

390 

Greece . 

1,071 

1,162 

6.080 


6,539 

12,641 

Hungary. 

35 

55 


344 


247 

381 

Hungary. 

256 

395 

2,663 


2,072 

4,314 

Italy. 

49 

40 


141 


132 

280 

Italy. .. 

7,308 

7,262 

42,613 


42,646 

86,889 

Latvia. 

4 

9 


33 


26 

51 

Latvia. 

15 

29 

40 


82 

278 

Lithuania .... 

2 

11 


40 


40 

84 

Lithuania .... 

35 

24 

198 


170 

! 359 

Norway. 

24 

29 


170 


174 

381 

Norway. 

2,425 

2,921 

15,170 


16,669 

37,366 

Netherlands . . . 

2.004 

3,721 


16,056 


15,708 

25.942 

Netherlands . . . 

4,096 

13,993 

33,308 


77.554 

137.461 

Poland. 

309 

256 


1,755 


2,050 

3,719 

Poland . ‘. 

992 

1,003 

7,081 


8,874 

1 16,852 

Portugal .... 

37 

84 


201 


256 

478 

Portugal. 

1,687 

1,572 

8,699 


6,874 

12,035 

Sweden. 

79 

57 


454 


430 

884 

Sweden. 

7,106 

7,341 

47,203 


43.923 

96,759 

Switzerland . . . 

132 

126 


789 


807 

1.576 

Switzerland .... 

2,513 

2,817 

13,669 


14,961 

32,058 

Czechoslovakia . . 

132 

108 


653 


514 

902 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2.092 

2.050 

11,431 


12,346 

23,177 

Y^ugoslax’ia . . . 

68 

40 


273 


240 

388 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,005 

1,093 

6.473 


7,485 

13,823 

Canada . 

2,315 

3,117 


13,854 


16,561 

41,246 

Canada . 

2,275 

2,679 

13,810 


15,210 

36,110 

United States . . 

5,016 

7,670 


43,716 


54.997 

87.691 

United States. . . 

100,527 

151,002 

695,098 


769,299 

: 1.598.178 

Chile. 



a) 

615 

2 ) 

456 

2,156 

Chile. 

2 ) 1.797 

2 ) 

1,213 

! 4,394 

Syria and Lebanon 

* *134 

■**26 


313 


170 

271 

Ceylon. 

’*194 

"*93 

1,636 

1.918 

3,150 

Algeria. 

527 

315 


2,136 


2.125 

3,863 

Japan ...... 

620 

567 

3,276 


2,959 

6,124 

Egypt. 

1,468 

1,515 


9.015 


7,915 

15,166 

Syria and I^ebanon 

278 

165 

1,067 


1,349 

i 2,368 

Tunis. 

* * • 


1 ) 

1,466 

I) 

758 

1,781 

Algeria. 

2,721 

2.454 

15,095 


15.402 

s 29.518 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 

5.490,1) 

5,558 

11,636 

Egypt . 

1,457 

1,887 

7,502 


10,518 

1 17,604 

Australia .... 

^31 

2.549 


23,598 


24,396 

46,260 

Tunis. 

I) 1,497 

I) 

1,360 

1 3.344 

New Zealand. . . 

... 


I) 

3,611 

I) 

4,949 

11,407 

Un. of S. Africa . . 



I) 10,767 

1 ) 

12.677 

29313 









Australia. 

"152 

‘*278 

1.049 


1,949 

5,057 









New Zealand . . . 


... 

I) 112 

X) 

220 

492 

Exporting Countries: 








Exporting Countries: 







China. 

India.. 

‘*351 

‘*324 

I) 

284 

2,006 

1 ) 

331 

3.433 

677 

4,414 

India . . . 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

java and Madura. 


X) 

957 

X) 

913 

2,019 

Totals . . . 

225,188 

296,192 

1,451,211 

1,595,126 

3,288,216 

Totals . . . 

77,779 

81,634 


461,858 


441,695 

775,632 


i) 2) See notes page 15^. 
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COUNTRIES 

December 

Three months 

(Oct. i*Dec. 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(Oct. 1 - 
5ept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIF,S 

December 

Five months 

(Aug. i-Dec. 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
A ugust I 

July 31 ) 


1934 ! 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1933-34- 


1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 

1933-34 


Cacao. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 


I 



Exports. 








Exporting Cot^itries: i 






Exporting Countries: 


a) Net Exports. 


Granada . I 

882 

529 

2,070 

2,476 

9.612 

Germany. 

4 ) 

1,2^ 

4) 

4,079 

2.716 

Dominican Republ. ! 

3,411 

3,589 

6,603 

5.957 

49,818 

Bulgaria .... 

0 

386 

0 

1,550 

2,366 

Brazil.1 

26,456 

17,024 

78.774 

49,906 

211,552 

Spain. 

0 

7 

0 

24 

42 

Ecuador . 

1,764 

1,301 

4,974 

2.676 

37,278' 

J^tonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trinidad. 

3,347 

1,898 

5,404 

7,756 

29,0571 

25,223 

France. 

1.682 

4) 

1,426 

4) 

4 ) 

Venezuela. 

1,32^ 

i.m 

3,968 

3,730 

Hungary. 

745 

990 

3323 

9,184 

17,452 

Ceylon. 

884 

939 

2,183 

1,892 

8,841 

Eatvia. 

29 

0 

53] 

0 

0 

Java and Madura . 


6,003 

I) 961 

1 ) ■ 769 

4,195 

Eithuania .... 

22 

2 

55 

20 

29 

French Cameroon . 

5,516 

13,964 

12.804 

48.427 

Poland. 

64 

4) 

474 

4) 

1,466 

Ivory Coast . . . 

9,030 

5,^15 

22,452 

8.594 

78,681 

Rumania .... 



1 ) 0 

I) 77 

139 

Gold Coast . . , . 

73,020 

78,884 

148,951 

138.896 

494,792 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

326 

7 

1,861 

243 

626 

Nigeria and British 

U. S. S. R. 


li.557 


6) 18,975 

^merooa . . . 

28,358 

21,017 

51,617 

36.019 

159.165 

Canada . 

11,266 

59.357 

61,840 

115,972 

Saint Thomas and 

United States . . 

4 ) 

2.994 

1,332 

4,281 

15,721 

Prince Is. ... 

6,702 

2,169 

11.435 

9,557 

19,795 

Argentina .... 

6,550 

3.757 

44,055 

23,563 

87,308 

French Togoland , 

562 

2.339 

1,612 

2.800 

12.932 

Chile. 


' - t * 

2 ) 481 

4) 

4) 



India. 

37 

44 

379 

84 

223 

Importing Countries: 






Japan . 

4 ) 

249 

4) 

260 

4) 






S 3 -ria and Eebanon 

18 

4 ) 

150 

4 ) 

4 ) 

Germany. 

88 

57 

88 

141 

205 

Algeria. 

437 

595 

4,026 

3,287 

7,214 

Belgium. 

121 

0 

170 

0 

18 

French Morocco . 



i) 1,594 

1 ) 2,198 

5,135 

France 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tunis. 



I) 911 

I) 82 

4) 

Or, Brit, and N. Irel. 

432 

624 

6,636 

2,017 

13.492 

Australia .... 

5.064 

4,440 

25,007 

19.645 

50,651 

Netherlands . . . 

99 

348 

853 

1.473 

7.368 

New Zealand . . 


4) 

I) 37 

4 ) 

United States. . , 

586 

776 

2,701 

3,020 

10,823 







Australia ..... 

0 

0 

7 

0 

322 

Totals . . . 

26,240 

26363 

144,384 

130,454 

326,035 

Totals . . . 

16231 

144,224 

365,423 

290,433 

1,221496 













Importing Countries: 


6) Net Imports. 








Germany. 

635 

5) 

3,660 

5) 

5) 

Importing Countries: 



JLMPORXS. 


Austria. 

Belgium. 

421 

2,136 

419 

2.266 

2,070 

12.174 

2,033 

10,723 

6,188 

25,093 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria . . . 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

l^tonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France ...... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

,-Hungary ..... 

, Italy. 

18,982 

996 

1,376 

93 

791 

2,571 

n 

317 

9 

6,358 

19,791 

351 

739 

2,745 

17.80/ 

699 

3,245 

192 

948 

2,079 

71 

384 

4 

5,829 

27.895 

♦282 

606 

1,962 

51,485 

3,479 

3,966 

174 

1,420 

3.424 

185 

646 

64 

21.006 

26,361 

809 

1.757 

6,667 

46,363 

2.535 

7,053 

249 

1,757 

2.974 

249 

697 

26 

' 26,974 
31,764 
941 
1.574 
5,823 

218:563 

10.282 

24,443 

798 
8,468 
29,762 
644 
4,449 
153 
94376 
176,463 
2,86? 
6,473 
: 18.47C 

Denmark .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Ftance. 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland , , . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 

. Czechoslovakia . , 

1,440 

1,168 

194 

5) 

10,670 

538 

260 

556 

1,171 

5) 

26 

82 

6) 1,173 
46 

573 
732 
176 
985 
10,084 
309 
196 
• 209 

584 
90 
51 
68 

6) 833 
2 

4.910 

4,780 

1,019 

5) 

51,039 

2,590 

1,113 

2,211 

5,359 

5) 

152 
282 
6) 4,711 
53 

3,953 
- 5,068 

1,063 
4,797 
57,638 
3,148 
1,129 
2,178 
• 8,146 
245 
207 
520 
3) : 5,104 
- 90 

7,516 

11,735 

2,626 

10,304 

130,547 

6,303 

5,194 

4,996 

13,510 

5 ) 

575 

721 

6) 10,551 
104 

Eatvia .. 

P6 

207 

328 

505 

. 1,585 

1 Total Europe . . 

20,516 

17,577 

96,123 

106,042 

235,963 

j Eithuania .... 

66 

46 

192 

.I2g 

! 545 


. Norway. 

571 

311 

1,673 

88C 

1 5,56^ 







Netherlands . . . 

10,505 

9,18S 

27,721 

27,106 

1 124,523 

\ United States . . 

582 

5) 

5) 

5 ) 

3) 

Poland. 

1,385 

1,253 

4,396 

4.096 

1 1435: 

} Chile. 


5) 

2 ) 589 

227 

. Portugal. 

112 

176 

280 

391 

1 1,103 

1 Ceylon ..... 

” 37 

42 

212 

21? 

514 

Sweden. 

732 

961 

2,40: 

2,37? 

> 9,745 

) China. 



I) 1,005 

I) 2.011 

12.547 

Switzerland.... 

862 

: 1,03^ 

1,806 

2,14 

1 I 6 . 45 ; 

5 Indo-China. . . , 



T) 159 

1 ) 141 

450 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,383 

1 2.769 

■ 5,543 

6,05i 

J 23,481 

Japan . 

*’249 

5) 

335 

■ 5) 

2,414 

Yugoslavia .... 

181 

113 

463 

28^ 

^ 1 . 53 ; 

? Java and Madura 

1 ) 511 

I) 536 

1,420 

Canada . 

2,613 

f 2,441 

6,753 

8.553 

1 22 , 37 : 

? Syria and Eebanon 

*5) 

71 

5) 

13^ 

858 

United States. . . 

24,491 

21,463 

100.355 

71,301 

) 412,61( 

1 Egypt. 

13 

9 

157 

57 

130 

Japan ...... 

Australia ..... 

399 

► 359 

1,12^ 

82 : 

? 2333 

? Tunis. 



5) 

5) 

33 

231 

72: 

i 62( 

1,463 

1 16,23< 

) Union of S. Africa. 



i) 516 

1 ) 13 

i 42 

New Zealand ... 



I) 16 

r) 16; 

> 2,483 

1 New Zealand. . . 

... 


I) '101 

- 5) 

214 

Totals . . . 

99,791 

1 103,051 

275,276 

255,251 

J 1*251,035 

\ Totals . , . 

21397 

17,699 

99,117 

109,741 

254,812 


• Flour reduced to grain on tbe Iwsis of tBe coefficient: 1000 centals of flour *= i.333>33t3 centals of grain. 

. a) Excess of exports over imports. —■ b) Excess of imports over exports, 

30 N 6 vemt>er. — st) Data ujx to 31 October. — 3) I^ta up to 30 Tune. — 4) See FTet Imports. 5) See 
Exports. —- 6 ) Wheat only, ' a 4 

te:.;',/', ■; ., ■ • _ __ ^ __ 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Total stocks of wheat in the United States i). 




First day of month 


Location 

January 

1935 

October 

1934 

January 

1934 

January 

1933 

Januar3’ 

1932 




1,000 centals 



On farms. 

81,626 

140,570 

116,482 

163,573 

193,510 

In interior mills and elevators. 

56,091 

3 ) 53,280 

3 ) 59.919 

3) 74.195 

3 ) 52,800 

Commercial wheat in store. 

54.562 

72.045 

79,507 

101,182 

136,124 

In mercliant mills and attached elevators 2) 
In transit to merchant mills and bought to 

57.756 

69,357 

63.461 

67,228 

58,178 

arrive 2). 

' 7,447 

11,232 

9,082 

7,846 

6,913 

Stored for others by merchant mills 2;. . , 

6.079 

6,601 

5,560 

6,106 

11,214 

Total U. S. wheat as grain . . . 

263,561 

353,085 

334,011 

420,130 

458,739 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2), 

11,683 

10,612 

14,082 

12,242 

12.404 

Total V, S. wheat , . . [ 

275,244 

363,697 

348,093 

432,372 

471,143 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. 

16,538 

,8,533 

8.423 

8,144 

15,307 

Tot.\l wheat in the U. S. , . . 

291,782 

372,230 

356,516 

440,516 

486,450 


i) Incomplete data: wheat in transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than in these same mills, etc., are not included. — 2) The figures of the Bureau of Census’ 
partial quarterly census are raised to represent totals. — 3) Unofficial information. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States i) 




I,ast day of month 


L0C.4TI0N 

December 

1934 

September | 
1934 1 

June 

1934 

December 

1933 1 

December 

1932 




1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers: 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive. 

6.933 

10,367 

1 

7,815 

8.428 

7,250 

Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills. 

53,771 

64,016 

42,034 

58,892 

62.119 

Wheat in other positions 2} ..... . 

20.257 

22,159 

11,932 

24,861 

18,889 

Total . . . 

80,961 

96,542 

61,781 

92,181 

88,258 

Wheat’flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold. 

7,560 

6,807 

7,671 

9,083 

7,864 

Wheat, stored for others in mills and mill 
elevators. .. 

5,660 

6.093 

4,144 

5,160 

5,642 

- ‘ Grand tot.u, 3 ) . . . 

97,498 

112,429 

76,m 

110,408 

105,210 


i) Partial census, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total, capacity of all commercial mills. — s) These stocks 
are included in the total quantities in country elevators or in the total quantities in pubblic terminaTelevators and private 
enninal elevators not attached to mills. — 3} Including flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


SP£CmCATION 

Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

February 1935 

January 1935 

December 1934 

February 1934 

February 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Cfttifl/lian Ip .... 

133,279 

138.134 

138.692 

134,333 

137.512 

U.S. in Canada. 

629 

629 

629 

1.349 

4,076 

V. S. in the United States. 

45.164 

54,562 

59,495 

69,883 

94,819 

C^nad. in the United States. 

14,978 

16,538 

14,141 

5,879 

6.685 

Total . . . 

194,050 

209,863 

212,957 

211,444 

243,092 

Rrs: 






Canadian in Canada. 

2.202 

2,220 

2,223 

2,232 

2.811 

U S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

U. S. in the United States. 

6.432 

7,040 

7,518 

7,244 

4.443 

Canad.in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

48 

305 

Total . . . 

8,634 

9,260 

9,741 

9,524 

7,614 

BAEr.EY: 






Canadian in Canada .. 

5,074 

5,253 

5,574 

5,302 

3.267 

U. S. in Canada .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U. S. in the United States. 

7,875 ! 

8,779 

9,199 

8,273 

5.048 

Canad. in the United States ...... 

595 

807 

426 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

13,544 

14,839 

15,199 

13,575 

8,325 

Oats; ' 






Canadian in Canada.. 

5.292 

5,682 

5,367 

6,376 

3.177 

U.S. in Canada. 

32 

37 

43 

166 

253 

D. S. in the United States.. 

7,146 

7,483 

7.542 

14,457 

8.357 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

12,470 

13,202 

12,959 

20,999 

11,787 

Msizb: 






U. S* in Canada.‘ . 

3.179 

3,249 

3.386 

4,965 

1,743 

Of other origin in.Canada. 

1,436 

1,478 

948 

930 

1,048 

U. S. in the United .States . 

19,318 

24,501 

28,093 

38.610 

18,843 

Total . . . 

23,933 

29,228 

32,427 

44,505 

21,634 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


Froducts 


Saturday nearest 1st of month 


February 1935 

January 1935 ! 

December 1934 

February 1934 

February 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) , . , . 

20,078 

15,211 

20.462 

22,670 

29,347 

»ye.. 

350 

187 

288 

no 

115 

Bariev .. 

2.732 

696 

1,448 

2.280 

2.012 

Oats... 

1.757 

960 

1,501 

1,130 

1,632 

IStoiee... 

! 12.888 

10,800 

12,254 

17,371 

11,150 


AxiTHORirsr: Broomhm^s Cof» Tfuda Nmi. 
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Stocks belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 

% stocks: total production j 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

31 

Jan. 

1935 

31 

Dec. 

1934 

30 

Nov. 

1934 

31 

Jan, 

1934 

31 

Jan. 

1933 I) 

31 

Jan. 

1935 

31 

Dec, 

1934 

30 

Nov. 

1934 

31 

Jan. 

1934 

31 

Jan. 

1933 

Winter wheat. . . 

28 

38 

49 

35 

40 

24.400 

33.100 

42,600 

38,000 

38,400 

Spring wheat . . . 

48 

58 

66 

62 

62 

6,200 

7,500 

8,500 

9.300 

8,800 

Winter rye .... 

34 

45 

55 

38 

39 

56,400 

74.600 

91.200 

72.300 

71,100 

Winter barley. . . 

17 

24 

32 

25 

19 

2.600 

3,700 

4,900 

3,900 

2,600 

Spring barley . . . 

37 

48 

58 

43 

37 

20.500 

26,600 

32,100 

26,100 

21,100 

Oats. 

55 

65 

73 

59 

58 

66.100 

78.100 

87.700 

90,400 

85,000 

I.ate potatoes . . . 

49 

56 

65 

45 

46 

451,200 

515.600 

598.500 

406.500 

444,700 


i) Average between data for 15 January and 15 February. 

Authority; MarktberichtsteUe bdm Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

I^st day ot month 

January 1935 ' 

December 1934 

November 1934 

January 1934 

January 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat; 






Grain. 

40,188 

37,690 

36,083 

27.785 . 

15,170 

Flour for bread. 

3,657 

3,252 

3,062 

3,466 

3.095 

Total i) . . . 

45,267 

42.207 

40,336 

32,598 

19,469 

Rye; 






Grain. 

31,407 

27.445 

23,270 

21,356 

13,285 

Flour for bread. 

2,390 

2,463 

2,233 

1,917 

1.579 

Total i) . . . 

1 

31921 

1 

31,067 

26,555 

24,176 

15,606 

Barley. 

4,090 ! 

5.377 

5.203 

5.148 

3,629 

Oats. 1 

2.392 

1,896 

1,660 

2,277 

2,209 


i) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of Wheat flour =» 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat 
1,000 centals of rye flour =» 1 , 470-59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

February 1935 

January 1935 

December 1934 

j February 1934 

February 1933 




i.ooo centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

7.704 

8.808 

8,112 

7,704 

3,576 

Flour as grain. 

768 

864 

744 

1,008 

600 

Total . . . 

8,472 

9,672 

8,856 

8,712 

4J76 

Barley. 

980 

1,080 

1,200 

1,780 

540 

Oats. 

256 

288 

208 

640 ! 

320 ' 

Maize. 

4,464 

4320 

4,560 

2,040 

2.832 


i» Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomHaH^s Corn Trade News, 
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Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


PRODtrCTS ANB LOCATION 

Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 

February 1935 | 

January 1935 

December 1934 j 

Februarj" 1934 

February 1933 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat: 






Antwerp. 

1.997 

2,285 

2.299 

1,342 

1.201 

Rotterdam. 

1,519 

1,662 

1,464 

1,807 

784 

Ams+prdflTn. 

11 

19 

27 

17 

13 

Rye; 






Antwerp. 

119 

162 

144 

271 

198 

Rotter^m. 

132 

198 

203 

220 

551 

Amsterdam. 

1 

0 

3 

51 

6 

Basley; 






Antwerp. 

112 

196 

244 

340 

380 

Rotterdam. 

88 

126 

220 

408 

265 

Amsterdam. 

0 

6 

4 

111 

59 

Oats: 






Antwerp. 

57 

63 

85 

35 

111 

Rotterdam. 

30 

51 

94 

143 

154 

Amsterdam. 

22 

24 

25 

30 

25 

Maize: 






Antwerp. 

71 

203 

89 

133 

310 

Rotterdam. 

176 

254 

375 

165 

838 

Amsterdam. 

39 

60 

74 

16 

152 


1 ) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refers to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

Authomtebs: Nederlandsche Silo', Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij, Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for Rot¬ 
terdam, Rotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of mouth 

January 1935 | 

December 1934 

November 1934 j 

1 January 1934 

1 January 1933 

1,000 centals 

1 

In consuming establishments....... 

5,881 

6,403 

6.373 

7,892 

7,349 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

44,196 

47.535 

48,294 

46,845 

49,298 

Total , . . 

50,077 

53,938 

54,667 

54,737 

56,647 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest ist of month 

Ports 

February 1935 

j January 1935 j 

December 1934 1 

1 February 1934 

February 1933 


1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ) . . .. 

2,452 

2,084 

1.977 

3,576 

2,524 

Alexandria a).. 

2,406 

2399 

2.029 

3,086 

4,070 , 


i) stocks held by exporters, d^ers and mills. — 2) From February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
those returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned to the interior are 
i ih^ded. 

: AuTHonmBS: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-ehBassal. 
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Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 


Location, Description 

February 1935 j 

January 1935 j 

December 1934 

[ February 1934 j 

February 1933 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 






American. 

I486 

1,355 

1,224 

2.527 

2.423 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

843 

1,019 

1.028 

305 

173 

Peruvian, etc. 

563 

615 

566 

453 

334 

East Indian, etc. 

Egyptian, Sudanese . 

168 

196 ! 

237 

160 

50 

1,220 

1,203 

1,247 

1,516 

1,027 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian i 

199 

245 j 

280 

209 

335 

Total . . . 

Bremen: 

4,479 

4,633 

4,582 

5,170 

4,342 

Amencao. 

1.210 

1,287 

1,346 

2,681 

2,250 

Other. 

262 

265 

277 

85 

126 

Total . . , 

1,472 

1,552 

1,623 

2,766 

2,376 

Le Havre: 



American . . .. 

698 

697 i 

634 

1.368 

1,382 

French colonies . 

22 

36 ! 

21 

28 

16 

Other. 

102 

105 ; 

106 

43 

28 

Total . . 

822 1 

838 

761 

1,439 

1,426 

Total Continent i): 


American. 

2,381 

2,558 j 

2,425 

5.096 

4,417 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

183 

202 

147 

49 

26 

E. Indian, Australian, etc. ....... 

179 

173 

192 

127 

62 

Egyptian .. 

266 

220 1 

173 

162 

125 

W. Indian, W. African, E. African, etc. . 

155 

211 ! 

247 

90 

146 

Total . . . 

3 . 76 ^ 

3,364 

3,184 

5,524 

4,776 


i) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Ass and (for I^e Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. The monthly averages 
are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly) 


Average 


DESCRIPTlbN 

35 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

I 

Feb. 

25 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 

Season 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 1 1932-33 

Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisza region, 7S kg. p. hi. 



17.65 

17.35 

16.97 

8.69 

15.24 

9.70 

13.73 

(pengo p. quintal). 

18.02 

17.87 

Braila; Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 375 

* 535 

Winnipeg:No.i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

iru 

79 

7878 

79 7 * 

797* 

6578 

45 7* 

67 78 

547* 

Chicago:No. 2 HardWinter (cents p.6o lb.) 

n. 105 V- 

n. 104 7a 

n. 103 

n. 105 7a 

n. 106 78 

91 

n. 4774 

897* 

597* 

Minneapolis:No. i Northern (cents p.6o lb) 

109=*/* 

10878 

10974 

11074 

HI Vs 

89 

47 7 * 

89 78 

6078 

New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 






100 Vs 

56 7s 

987* 

68 V. 

60 lb.). 

117 V, 

11674 

11578 

116 V, 

1167s 

Buenos Aires (fl):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 




6.36 

5.75 

5.39 

5.85 

6.09 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

6,35 

6.35 

6.40 

6.40 

Harachi:KaTachi white, 2 %barley 1 Yu % 
dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 






22-5-6 

30-14-9 

22-2-4 

28-4-2 

23-8-0 

23-13-0 

24-3-0 

25-2-0 

24-6-^ 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 






18.75 

19.30 

18.65 

19.60 

burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 1) . 

20.45 

20.45 

20.45 

20.30 

20.30 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 






7.60 



8.83 

No. 2 ]^Ianitoba 2}. 

8.79 

8.76 

8.85 

8.88 

*8.95 

8.14 

7.94 

Barusso 3). 

5.81 

5.98 

5.98 

6.06 

6.10 

5.61 

6.95 

6.22 

7.76 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 






57.60 

78.25 

63.00 

79.70 

Home-grown. 

60.00 

61.00 

60.00 

60.00 

7 60.00 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

75.00 

76.00 

76.00 

72.25 

7 74.85 

60.80 

69.75 

67.65 

74.35 

Barusso (in bond). 

48.75 

49.00 

50.00 

49.50 

49.75 

48.40 

59.37 

53.00 

66.20 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots; frs. p. quintal) 4): 








125.65 

107.35 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1934. 

81.00 

81.00 

80.00 

79.00 

77.75 

126.00 

107.35 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1933. 

133,50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Xioadon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 5). 
Xxverpool and Xondoa (c.iJ., parcels, ship¬ 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

21/6 

19/6 

22/9 

20/10 

24/87* 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 





18/67* 





French (on sample). 

18/- 

18/- 

18/47s 

18/6 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

26/9 

n. q. 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

31/3 »/4 

31/1 7s 

31/6 

31/6 

31/4 7a 

27/1 7* 

24/57* 

26/87s 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

31/0»/4 

30/10 72 

31/1 72 

31/- 

30/107* 

26/6 7* 

23/107a 

26/7 

26/4 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

2 WU 

27/772 

27/I07s 

27/9 74 

27/77* 

24/5 

: 22/10 7s 

24/57* 

25/27* 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

19/10 Va- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

20/1072 

20/6 

n. q. 

*20/5 

n. q. 

Rosafe (afloat) 6). 

20/1 7s 

20/3 

20/1174 

18/37s 

26/67* 

19/5 7s 

23/2 

Australian. 

n. 23/6 

n. 23/6 

n. 23/9 

n.23/6 

23/37* 

21/57* 

23/6 

23/4 

25/7 

Milan (&): Home-grown, soft,«Buono mer¬ 








cantile a 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. quint.) 

95.00 

94.50 

94.50 

94.50 

94.00 

85:50 

108.10 

84.10 

101.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.;lire p.quint.) 

114.50 

113.25 

111.75 

110.75 

110.95 

110.00 

n. q. 

107.85 

*119.75 

Genoa (c.i.f,; U, S. $ p. quintal); 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

3.16 

3,16 

3.16 

3.10 

3.11 

2.93 

1.87 

2.93 

2.23 

No. 3 Canadian Durum. 

«) 4.09 

^7 4.05 

'7 4.06 

“) 4.05 

‘7 4.07 

3.21 

2.19 

3.11 

2.59 

Plata, 80 kg. p. hi, 7). 

97/- 

99/- 

98/6 

99/- 

! 

99/772 

88/1 

1.60 

*92/10 

* 1.83 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) i) . , 
Hamburg {c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 

16.45 

16.45 

16.45 

16.30 

16.30 

15.50 

15.47 

15.34 

15.52 

72-73 bg. p. hi. 

5.64 

5.72 

5.81 

5.81 

5.85 

4.29 

5.64 

4.76 

♦5.98 

Budapest: Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) 

13.55 

13.62 

13.35 

13,55 

12.94 

4.94 

6.88 

5.24 

6.77 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.50 

18.78 

14.32 

18.06 

Winnipeg; No. 3 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

51 

49 

5072 

52 78 

557s 

467* 

32 

4778 

377* 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) , . 

6878 

6779 

68 79 

71 Va 

747s 

607a 

31 7s 

63 

417* 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 

7.30 

7.45 

7.60 

7.60 

7.54 

7.12 

3.70 

6.65 

3.92 


* Indicates that the product during part of the period under review was not quoted. — n. q. * not quoted, — n. » 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) ^turday prices. — e) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) I Oct. i 933 ”I 5 Aug. 1934 for wheat and i Oct. 1933-15 July 1934 for rye: minimum prices; subsequently: fixed producers 
prices for the price region of Berlin town. See also Bull, of Agric. Economics and Sociology,< Aug. 1934, p. 342. — a) From Nov. 
1934. 2 ^ 0 - I hlanitoba. — 3) Aug.-Dee. 1932’- 80 kg. p. hi.; year 1933: yg kg.; subsequently: 80 kg. — 4) 16 July 1933-35 
December 1934: minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris states. From 1 August 1934 
■ a considerable percentage of old crop wheat has to be used in the flour for breadmaldug. — 5) From Aug, 1933: prices on the 
to. — 6) August-Dec. 1932: 64 lb. p, bushel; Jan-Oct. 1933: 63 % lb.; Nov.-Dee. 1933? 83 Ih.; subsequently: .64 lb. — 7} From 
Bib. 1934: prices in sh. rooo kg.. — 8) tS Jan.: 6o‘oo. — 9) Jan. 76.00. — 10) 18 Jan.: 50.00. — xs) N^i. Can, Durum. 
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^5 i 

8 

I 

35 

Descrephon 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 


Barley. 


Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs.p. quintal):) 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 
Cliicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No, 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 2) 3). 
Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
I^ondon: English malting, best quality 

(sh. p. 448 lb.) 4). 

Liverpool and Eondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship, 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % dirt. 

Russian (Azow-Black Sea). 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

Persian. 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 


Oats. 


Braila: Good quality (lei p. qmntal) . . 
Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 
Buenos .Aires 6): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 
• burg stations; R.m. p. quint.) 2) . . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 
Eondon; Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)4) 
Eiverpool and Eondon (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 3) , . 

Plata (f.a. q.) . 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home grown. 

Foreign. 


Maize. 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . , 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Buenos Aires (6); Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

Bessarabian. 

Yellow Plata. 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 
Eiverpool and Eondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plata. 

No. 2 White flat African. 

Milan (c); «Alto Milanese» (lire p. quint.) 


21.50 

21.50 

21.50 

22.12 

285 

288 

288 

®)285 

134.00 

134.00 

134.00 

132.50 

42 V 2 

42 Vs 

43 Vs 

45 

83 

81 

80 

82 

77 

76 

76 

77 

16.35 

16.35 

16.35 

16.20 

63.50 

65 00 

65.00 

65.00 

37/6 

37/6 ' 

37/6 

37/6 i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/9 

22/6 

23/- 

, 23/9 

31/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/- 

18/1 Vs 

18/6 

18/9 

18/- 

18/6 

18/9 

19/- 

5.17 

5.42 

5.50 

5.60 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

42 Va 

43 

43 Vs 

44 V* 

57 

1 56 Va 

55 Vs 

56 Vs 

5.27 

5.20 

5.15 

5.20 

16.55 

16.55 

16.55 

16.40 

51.10 

51.35 

46.50 

46.25 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/3 

20/- 

20/6 

«) 20/9 

12/3 

12/3 

12/6 

12/7 Vs 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

54.50 

54.50 

54.50 

56.00 

’) 216 

«)220 

“) 205 

217 

90 Va 

87 Vs 

86 V* 

89 

5.00 

5.65 

5.70 

5.55 

60.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

52,00 

52.50 

52.50 

55-00 

54.00 

55.50 

55.00 

56.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i>. q. 

n. q. 

17/IV 

18/9 

19/9 

19/- 

19/- 

20/- 

21/6 

«) 21/7 Vs 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 


Average 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Season 




1933-34 

1932-33 

21.97 
V*282 
132.50 
46 V 4 

n.86 

80 

15.37 
») 149 

92.00 
39 Va 
60 Vs 
46 

17.06 

n. q. 
79.00 

25 Vs 

26 

21 Vs 

♦ 15.87 
*154 

♦ 94.20 
36 76 
54 

45 V. 

* 17.11 
*186 

* 83.30 
29 V. 
33 Vs 
27 Va 

16.20 

V 66.00 

16.00 

45.60 

16.25 

53.25 

* 16.17 
49.35 

* 16.58 
55.50 

37/6 

35/7 Vs 

35/6 

*39/5Va 

* 35/- 

n. q. 
n. q. 

24/1 Va 

n. q. 
18/8 
19/7V2 
5.57 

13/1 V 4 
* 13/3 
19/- 
2 I/OV 4 
12/1IV 4 
13/0 V 4 
4.09 

n. q. 

* 15/5 
17/2Va 
20/9 V 4 
14/1 iVa 
15/8 
4.50 

*13/9 Vs 
*13/7V* 
17/9 Vs 
22/7 Va 
14/2 Vs 
*14/0V4 
4.44 

*16/7 

*16/5 

* 18/1 Va 
22/8 

* 15/9Vs 

* 16/4 
4.40 

n. q. 

44 Vs 
58 V* 

n. q. 

33 Va 
37 Va 

n. q. 

23 Vb 
16 Vs 

* 148 

33 Va 
37 V. 

*195 

26 Vs 
2178 

5.08 

3.42 

4.00 

3.65 

4.43 

16.40 

13.92 

11.92 

14.92 

13.05 

45.10 

20/6 

46.95 

19/6 

78.60 

18/- 

48.00 
18/1 Vs 

76.30 

18/6 

20/11 Vs 
12/6Vs 

17/9Va 
8/10 Vs 

15/3 

II/ 6 V 2 

* 17/4 
10/2 

* 16/9 
12/9 

57.50 

56.00’ 

52.00 

52.50 

66.50 

56.25 

50.70 

50.05 

62.80 

57.10 

n. q. 

* 31 

‘)173 

48 Va 

«)182 

23 Vs 

♦ 214 

57 Vs 

* 160 

36 Vs 

5.87 

5.04 

4.30' 

5.30 

4.00 

n. q. 

“) 54.60 
'V 56.85 

n. q. 

46.85 

54.10 

52.00 

52.75 

73.35 

n. q. 
51.25 
56.50 

* 49.20 
49.50 
64.90 

♦ 21/2 
20/6 Va 
V 22/4 Vs 
57.75 

* 17/7 

17/nVs 

! n. q. 
44.00 

17/7 Vs 
. 18/- 
* 17/10 
55.60 

*i8/nv. 

18/7V. 
♦ 22/4Va 
53.50 

i 16/11V. 
, 16/10 
t* 17/11 
51.65 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. n. q. == not quoted. —n, — nominal — 
fl) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thtirsday prices. — c) Saturday prices. , _ 

i) From August 19^34: monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague. See also Bull of Agfic. Boon, and 
Nov. 1934, p. 5x2 — 2) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley and from i August 1934 for oats: fi^ed producers’ prices for 
the price region of Berlin town. See also Bull of Agric. Econ, and Soc., Aug. 1934, p. 342. — 3) JulyvAugust 1933: two 
Towed vrinter barley; Sept. 1933-June 1934: spring barley, average quaKty. — 4) Ftom Aug. 1933; prices on the farm. ~ 
5) During June-Dee. 1934: Atlantic. — 6) Price in Costanza, — 7 ) 18 Jan.: 66.00. — fl) Shipping' February, — 9) In store 
— 10) 18 Jan.: 53.0O. — ij) 18 Jan.: 57.00. 
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Rice (milled). 


Valencia (a): No. 3 Bellocli (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

Lilian {&) (lire p. quintal); 

Vialone, oiled. 

jVIaratelli, oiled. 

Originario, white. 

Rangoon: N0.2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Round white, 23 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

I,ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

No. I Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p, koku). 


Buenos Aires (a); Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.), 
lyondon (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton); 

Plata (deHvery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Duluth: No. i Northern (quotations of 
terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellaridis. 

Uondon:Sakellari(iis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton). 


New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 
market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 
Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . .. 

Ashmuui-Zagora, f. g. f. 

Bremen: Middling (U.S. cents p. lb.). . . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p- lb.) . , 
I<e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair ..' . . 

3 kliddlmg. 

Sao Paulo, g. f. 

M. g. Broach, f. g.. . . . , 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 


15 

Feb. 

1935 

S 

Feb. 

1933 

I 

Feb. 

1935 

25 

Jan. 

1935 

56.00 

56.00 

55.50 

55.50 

144.00 

144.00 

145.00 

147.50 

124.00 

124.00 

125.00 

126.50 

102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

102.50 

232 V 2 

222 Vs 

225 

235 




3.59 V 




3.48 V 

47.00 

45.00 

43.00 

42.00 

11/3 

n /6 

11/6 

12/3 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

17/6 

16/10 Vs 

17/- 

17/3 

7/4 

7/2 V* 

7/4 Vs 


6/9 

6/7Vs 

6/9 

. 

“) 6/9 ® 

8/1 v. 

8/- 

8/4Vs 

7/9 

30.20 

29.80 

29.30 

29.30 

11.80 

11.85 

12.00 

12.20 

98.00 

99.00 

101.00 

101.00 ' 

») 9-5-0 

5) 9-7-6 

V 9- 7-6 

V9-12-6 " 

12-2-6 

12-10-0 

n. 12-5-0 

12-17-6 

V 187 

®) 185 Vs 

V 187 

V 188 ^ 

72.4 

73.7 

74.4 

75.9 

68.4 

69.3 

70.0 

72.4 

6-18-9 

6-17-6 

7-3-9 

7-3-9 

12.63 

1Z60 

12.53 

12.67 

12.65 

12.65 

12.55 

12.65 

*) 245 

V 253 

V 247, 

V 253 ® 

15,45 

15.65 

15.95 

16.15 

13.27 

13.32 

13,62 

13.92 

14.63 

14.57 

14.59 

14.68 = 

n. 6.50 

n. 6.70 

n. 6.50 

n. 6.65 I 

253.00 

260.00 

253.00 

260.00 

n. 8.06 

n. 8.05 

n. 8.07 

n. 8.13 

7.06 

7.05 

7.07 

7.08 

7.21 

7,15 

7.17 

7.18 

5.89 

5.87 

5.88 

5.86 

8.80 

8.80 

8.88 

9.00 


1935 1934 1933 


Commercial 

Season 


199.25 189.25 177.10 

151.75 137.00 138.05 

104.85 97.75 102.80 

M70Vs 199“/« 201’/e 


11/5 Vs 12/10 Vs *10/9 
12/3V4 12 / 3 V 4 n/10V4 
17/6 13/3V4 I7/3V2 

5/10 6/10 6 / 73/4 

5/9 7/0 Vs 6/3 Vi 

6/11 7/9 V 4 7/5 


12.74 10.56 


) I 87 V 4 IV 187Var) ^09 186V8 156V* 


1933-34 1932-33 


7-3-9 V 7-0-7 4- 7-2 6-17-6 4-5-11 6-11-4 


12.09 

6.11 

10.90 

7.27 

12.32 

6.11 

11.07 

7J8 

1 209 V* 

184 

197 

201»/« 

16.46 

f 12.71 

14.44 

14.15 

12.61 

11.45 

11.63 

12.46 

13.78 

i 7.1^ 

12.56 

8.54 

. 5.13 

' n. 4.3C 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.81 

247,75 

1 214.0C 

229.85 

237.75 

. 7.66 

• n. 6.14 

tu 7.11 

n. 6.76 

6.61 

4.98 

6.02 

5.61 

6.63 

^ n. 5.24 

6.13 

n. 5.87 

, 4.91 

n. 4.5S 

n. 4.62 

: n. 5.01 

9.15 

i 7.12 

8.07 

7.77 


♦ Indicates that the product, dining part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =: noi quoted. — n = 
mminai. — a) Thursday prices. -- b) Saturday prices. 

•o V. 3 - 23 ; 4 Jan.: 3.39, — 2) 18 Jan: 3.30; n Jan.: 3,15; 4 Jan.: 3,25 — 3) New crop; shipping 

Pebr.-Mar^. -- 4 ) 18 Jan^99.oo. — 5 ) New crop. - 6 ) ifey future. ~ 7 ) 18 Jan. (revised): 7-7-6. ~ 8) April-May future 
-7- 9) 18 Jan. (revised): 14 . 72 . 
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S 



15 

Feb. 



25 

Jan. 


Average 



Descrdptiob 

S 

Feb. 

I 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 

Season 


1935 

1935 

1933 

1933 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

Tondon, Prorision Exchange [a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, N® i, lean sizable. 

91/6 

91/6 

95/6 

95/6 

91/4 

98/6 


91/2 

“ 74/5 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

86/- 

86/- 

90/- 

901- 

87/6 

96/- 

58/9 

87/11 

Irish, N* I, sizable.. . 

90/- 

87/6 

93/- 

93/- 

89/9 

98/3 

70/6 

90/5 

83/4 

Lithuanian, N® i, sizable. 

78/- 

78/- 

83/- 

83/- 

80/- 

90/- 

50/9 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

82/- 

82/- 

86/- 

89/- 

86/- 

92/- 

53/- 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N® I, sizable. 

76/- 

76/- 

81/- 

81/- 

77/7 

88/- 

49/3 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® I, sizable. 

82/- 

82/- 

88/- 

88/- 

84/1 

94/- 

55/6 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N° i, sizable. 

72/- 

721- 

78;- 

78/6 

74/3 

89/6 

51/9 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (&): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

200.00 

210.00 

204.00 

202.00 

204.00 

144.75 

178.25 

160.75 

171.00 

Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (6): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

55 

55 

55 

57 

58 “/s 

46 Vs 

65 

44V8 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) .... 

153 

153 

150 

150 

152 V* 

149 V 2 

157 Va 

147 Vs 

159 Vs 

Oennauy(c) (fixed prices; Rm.p. 30 Kg.) i): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

129.57 

94.35 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamerv butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

83.00 

120.87 

106.25 

London (rf): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

119/- 

119.'- 

119/- 

119/- 

116/2 

109/8 

154/- 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamerv, unsalted. 

115/6 

120/- 

118/- 

116/6 

117/8 

9 I/ 7 V 2 

107/1 Vs 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*67/11 

*84/4 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

100/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*74/- 

n. q. 

*69/3 

*82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

105/- 

105/- 

109/- 

111/- 

* 111/6 

91/6 

113/- 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

92/- 

94;- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

65/3 

76/- 

*68/3 

*77/10 

Siberian, salted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 1 

n. q. 

n.q. 

* 63/- 

n. q. 

*66/- 

*73/5 

Australian, finest, salted.. 

88/6 

89/- 

88/6 

87/6 

82/6 

81/5 

65/lOVa 

74 /IV 2 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

89/6 

88/6 1 

84/6 

82/7 

69/6 

77/3 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Pannigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 2 ) . 

> 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

695.00 

705.00 

1,007.00 

1,262.00 

989.00 

1,234.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1933 3 ). 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

597.00 

1 

' 840.00 

1 , 012.00 

806.00 

1,015.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

425.00 

420.00 

420.00 

420.00 

415.00 

662.00 

1 395.00 

575.00 

' 412.60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 
Alkmaar : Edam 40 -H (40 % butterfat, 
with the coimtry’s cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) . . 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

697.00 


658.65 

L029.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

18.00 

17.87 

23.50 

1,237.50^ 

* 24.67 

20.98 

22.40 

Gouda : Gouda 4 5 -|- ( whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg.) . 

19.00 

19,50 

19.50 

20.00 

19.87 

25.69 

28.75 

22.52 

26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. % kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 V 2 

18 

23 V* 

20 Vb 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 
milk cheese, ist quality . 

75 

73 

73 

73 

73 

71 

74 V 2 

71 V 2 

72 Vb 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

92/- 

97/- 

*83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3 ) . 

92/2 

94/10 

84/- 

94/10 

88/11 

115/6 

94/6 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola [d) . 

86/4 

85/2 

84/- 

81/8 1 

81/11 

81/1 

95/8 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -1- (i) . 

’ 43/- 

43/6 

44/6 

44/6 

44/6 

70/3 

60/7 V 2 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

60/- 

59/- 

59/- 

58/6 

58/2 

52/- 

63/9 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

48/9 

47/9 

47/3 

45/9 

46/10 

' 43/4 

45/2 

46/5 

46/10 


* Indicates tliat the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. == nominal —■ 
a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices, — c) Wednesday prices. — i)'Average prices for the week; 

i) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — a) Prices of cheese made in 1932 are compared for the 
preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1931 and in i93«> respectively; prices of 1933-cheese with those of cheese made 
in 1932 and i 93 i« yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3) From May 1934 onwards: National 
Mark, selected. 
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Average 




15 

8 

I 

25 






Descmption 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 










Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Commercial 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 







1935 

1934 

1933 

season 









1934 

1933 

Eggs (fresh). 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual* 








42.80 


(frs, p. 100 ).. 

Denmark la): Danish for export (crs. per 

32.00 

35.00 

40.00 

44.00 

45.25 

38.75 

54.50 

48.40 


quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p. 100 ) i): 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

102.50 

90.00 

130.00 

103.60 

3.96 

105.85 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 






3.62 

3.67 

3.48 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw (&}: Polish, average weight 50 gr. 






3.62 

3.67 

3.34 

3.48 

each, difierent colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 




120.00 

*) ... 

116.25 

192.50 

106.50 

123.60 

Beilin (c): German, National mark^Gi-S” 










big, new laid (Rm. p. 100 ) .... 
bondon, Egg Exchange (i) (sh. p. great 
hundred): 

English, National mark, specials . . . 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.37 

10.19 

10.37 

10.41 

14/9 

wu 

14/9 

14IYU 

15/2 

13/lOVa 

16/1V= 

15/5 

13/10*/* 

Be^ian, 13 Yi lb. p. 120 ...... 

a.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13 9 

* 11/074 

* 11/1 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

13/3 

12/6 

12/9 

12/9 

13/- 

n/8V4 

15/4'/, 

12/574 

mv. 

North Irish, r 8 lb. p, lao ..... 

■ 14/6 

mu 

13/3 


14/- 

13/6 

*) 14/3 
13/7 

13/0^4 

*13/4 

•15/11 

* 12/972 
13/5 

15/1 

* 14/072 

Dutch, all brown, iS lb. p. 120 . . . 

13/3 

m'l. 

16/OVa 


n c] 

7191, 

71- 


n. q. 
n. q. 


7/4 

7/9'/. 


6 /IW. 
• 8/3'/. 

• 7/4'/. 
* 9/10 

Chinese, vioiet. 

7/4Vs 

mu 

•s/d',, 

*Tif6«/4 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n.,. 

8 /lVa 

8/4V8 

8 / 10 '/, 

9/4Va 

*9/5 

*] 2 iwu 

*11/574 

* 12/472 

Maritime freights s). 










Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 








1935-34 

I93S‘35 

Danube to Antwefp/Hamburg.\(shill. per 

! 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

*14/1 

*13/9 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. j long ton) 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

10/4Va 

10/4Va 

10/9 

10/5 

10/3 

10 /- 

St. John to Liverpool 4 ) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- J 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/3 

1/6 

* 1/11 

* 1/7 

/ -LMi 

Montreal to United Kingdom . / 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). .( 4 »oiD.] 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/9 

* 3/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/474 

* 1/872 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/9 1 

2/3 

2/674 

21- 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . 1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1 / 6 . 

1/6 

1/9 ! 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to TJ.K./Cont. / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

l/IO 

n. q. 

• 1/9 

“) *0.06 

North Pacific to United Kingdom {sh. per 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. $ p. 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

18/- 

20/3 

22/3 

20/1 

20/10 

short ton) 5 ). 

La Plata Down River 6 ) \ 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.70 

2.75 

2.05 

2.41 

1.98 

/Necochea/Bahia Blanca i 










to U.E./Continent . . . f 

U Jlata Up River 7 ) to > 

13.6 

13/- 

. 13/- 

14/- 

14/lO^/a 

15/2 

14/6 

14/1 

14/- 

■tJX./Contmeiit .... (Io“Sto”) 

14/9 

14/- 

14/- 

15/3 

16/3 “/4 

16./4Va 

16/2 

15/9 

15/10 

.Western Australia to U. \ 





K./Continent ..... / 

n.22h 

n. 22/6 

23/6 

24/6 

24/10 

24/9 

25/10'/j 

23/1074 

24/67t 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe . | (shill, per 








1934 

. 1933 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/lOVa 

26/6 

24/27* 

23/57, 

Burma to U. K./Continent , . 'long ton) 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦23/10 

24/2 

*23/3 

*23/l7t 


*■ Indicates that the product, during part of the period under revieur, tos not quoted. — n, q. = not quoki., — 
n. nominal. — a) Average prices for weeis heginning on Fridays indicated. — d) Average prices for weeks beginning on 
preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

I) See note on p. 307 of the Cro^ Report for April 1934, — 2) From Nov.'1933. SijS^ glams each, ~ 3) Kates for entire car¬ 
goes; see note on p. 307 of the Crop Report for April 1934. — 4) Rates for, parcels by liners. — 5) IMay-Oct. 1.934 and from 
as Jan, 19^5: Canadian $. — 6) “ Dovm River includes the ports of Buenos Aires and Ba Plata. ~ 7) » Up River ” includes 
the po^ on the Parana River as far as San^^renzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Torenzo (Colastine, Santa-Fe and Parand) 
are subiect to ^ e^_ rate of fright. - 8} From 31 Dec. to 5 Jan, and from 7 to 12 Jan.; 135.00: from 14 to 19 Jan. 

— 9 }, Freight, m TJ.'S. A. Iper 100 lb, , - a./ » , ja . 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE SWISS FRANC (l) 



Exchange rates j 


Percentage bonus (-1-) or loss (- 

-) 

National currencies 

15 

8 

I 

23 


X5 


8 


X 


25 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

■ 1935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

124.025 

124.000 

124.050 

123.875 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.5 


0.3 

Argentina : paper peso t). 

94.219 

94.656 

94.531 

95.075 

— 

57.2 

— 

57.0 

— 

57.0 

— 

56.8 

Belgium : belga. 

72.100 

72.075 

72.000 

72.100 

+ 

0.1 


0.0 

— 

0.1 


0.1 

Canada: dollar. 

3.085 

3.100 

3.100 

3.115 

... 

40.5 

— 

40.2 

— 

40,2 

— 

39.9 

Denmark: crown. 

67.300 

67.500 

67.450 

67.-900 

— 

51.5 

— 

51.4 

— 

51.4 


51.1 

Spain ; peseta. 

42.200 

42.200 

42.200 

42.200 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

Egypt: pound 2 ). 

United Kingdom : poimd sterling . . . 

J 15.075 

15.145 

15.125 

15.212 

- 

40.2 

- 

40.0 

- 

40.0 

- 

39.7 

United States: dollar. 

3.089 

3.102 

3.102 

3.113 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

1.3 

+ 

1.7 

France : franc. 

Indo-China : piaster 3 ). 

} 20.379 

20.377 

20.380 

20.377 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 


0.4 

+ 

0.4 

Hungary : pengb 4 ). 

55.925 

56.500 

57.375 

58.000 

— 

38.3 

— 

37.7 

— 

36.7 

— 

36.0 

India : rupee f). 

114.068 

114.597 

114.446 

114.851 

— 

39.7 

— 

39.4 

— 

39 5 

— 

39.3 

Italy: lira. 

26.260 

26.245 

26.355 

26.375 

— 

3.7 

— 

3.8 

— 

3.4 

— 

3.3 

Japan : yen f). 

88.126 

88.535 

88.418 

88.927 

— 

65.9 

_ 

65.7 


65.8 

— 

65.6 

Netherlands : florin. 

208.775 

208.875 

209.050 

208.900 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 

Poland; zloty. 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

Rumania ; leu. 

n. 3.080 

lu 3.080 

n. 3.080 

n. 3.080 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

Sweden: crown. 

77.700 

78.050 

78.000 

78.400 

— 

44.1 

— 

43.8 

— 

43.8 

— 

43.6 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.905 

12.910 

12.920 

12.925 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

1.0 


1.0 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus (f) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on I^ondon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — 2) As the relation between the Bg3T)tian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 


On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. Owing to the 
substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and sismificance of the data available, it 
has been considered opportune to reoroduce all the data in their original form only, without 
attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numhers for January ipjs 



Comparison with December 1934 

Comparison with January 1934 

Countries 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of whole^le 
prices 
in geuernl 

Germany . 

+ 

0.2 


0.0 

+ 

1 

0.8 

+ 5.0 

England and Wales.. 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

l.O 

. + 

5.0 

+ 1.3 

Argentina. 

— 

1.9 

1 — 


+ 

6.6 

— 

Cai^da . . .. 

— 

0.3 

! + 

0.4 

. + . 

il.O . 

. + 1.3 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economic . . 


5.9 

— 


+ 

39.0 

‘ — 

United States: Bur. of Labor. 

+ 

7.8 


2.5 

+ 

32.2 

+ 9.1' 

Finland.i 

— 

1.3 


0.0 

+ . 

4.2 

0.0 

Hungary. 


4.2 


1.2 

+ 

: 36.4 

-f 2 i.r 

Italy .’..• . ! 

— 

0.2 

+ 

0.4 

. + 

93 

+ 0.9 

New Zealand... 

+ 

1.9 

— 


— 

6.9 

—. ' 

Netherlands. 

■ — 

2.0 

+ 

1.3 


9.1 

- 0 . 9 ,. 

Poland . 

Yugoslavia: 

plant products.. 

+ 

8.6 1 

} + 

3.4 

1 + 

18.4 

! + ' 

livestock products ........... 


5.0 

1 + 

1.4 









































INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Year 

Description 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 300. 











Foodstufs of plant origin. 

113.2 

112.9 

112.7 

112.2 

112.9 

115.7 

101.1 

95.7 

108.7 

98.7 

lavestock. 

76.2 

76.8 

78.5 

79.3 

76.9 

73.4 

69.8 

57.9 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products. 

108.8 

109.5 

110.5 

109.1 

106.0 

104.0 

108.7 

87.5 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

105.2 

105.0 

104.7 

105.1 

105.8 

108.7 

94.4 

81.9 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

100.3 

100.5 

101.1 

100.9 

99.8 

99.6 

92.9 

80.9 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers 1 } . 

67.0 

65.3 

65.0 

68.4 

68.4 

67.9 

69.5 

72.6 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.0 

111.0 

in.o 

111.2 

111.3 

111.4 

111.0 

112.5 

111.1 

111.6 

Finisked manufactures {‘’Konsumguter”) 

123.5 

122.5 

122.1 

120.8 

118.4 

116.7 

114.2 

111.4 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

101.1 

101.0 

101.2 

101.0 

100,4 

100.1 

96.3 

91.0 

98.4 

93.3 

' (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 











of 1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 2 ). 

125 

121 

121 

122 

126 

123 

119 

111 

119 

11 ! 

Feeding stuffs. 

Fertilizers. 

98 

98 

96 

98 

102 

101 

82 

92 

91 

85 

88 

89 

89 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ), . . . 

98.4 

97.4 

95.3 

1 95.4 

96.6 

98.1 

97.1 

91.5 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacion Argentina) 

1926 — 100 . 











Cereals and linseed. 

68.8 

71.1 

69.2 

71.8 

78.7 

83.9 

58.8 

53.8 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

82.1 

83.5 

83.4 

81,2 

K).0 

80.0 

75.9 

55.2 

78.5 

65.9 

BUdes and skins. 

75.4 

75.0 

69.6 

67.5 

65.3 

59.6 

86.3 

54.5 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool .... 

68.0 

68.3 

72.9 

80.4 

80.5 

82.2 

105.3 

42.1 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products.. 

66.8 

66.4 

65.5 1 

68.4 

68.1 

68.2 

53.3 

53.9 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

84.4 

, 87,9 

70.1 

70.2 

71.6 

71.6 

74.8 

70.9 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

71.1 

72.5 

70.8 

72.9 

77.0 

80.0 

66.7 

53.5 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

55.7 

56.0 

55.7 

55.3 

58.9 

60.7 

47.9 

34.8 

53.9 

45.7 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

71.0 

70.9 

70.4 

70.4 

65.3 

63.1 

67.8 

58.3 

67.6 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm froduOs .... 

61.4 

61.6 

61.2 

60.9 

61.3 

61.6 

55.3 

43,6 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertiliaeis. 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

74.6 

74.6 

76.2 

72.3 

76.2 

73,8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











etc). 

77.3 

76.7 

76.7 

76.9 

77.3 

77.2 

1 77.6 

76.6 

77.2 

76,0 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.5 

71.2 

71.2 

71.4 

72.0 

72.3 

70.6 

63.8 

71.6 

67.2 


^ esplaaaUdn of the method of calculation of the index-numbtts, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi- 
cat^ 0/ Prices of Agnculiural Producis and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) as well at 

^^ 32 , page 502; March 1934, page 231); December 1934, page 696). 
to _the Wheat-Act payments and, from September 1934* the Cattle lemergency Act-pavments* 
-- 3) Calculated by the Siaiisl, reduced to base-year 1913 =» 100. » . . 
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s 



Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan 

Year 

Description 











1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 


United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 










62 

Cereals . 

115 

116 

109 

109 

112 

106 

76 

35 

93 

Cotton and cottonseed.. 

108 

109 

107 

107 

no 

10 ; 

82 

45 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

87 

85 

94 

98 

93 

101 

86 

70 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

117 

130 

107 

110 

no 

108 

102 

91 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

96 

73 

72 

74 

82 

68 

55 

51 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

112 

107 

105 

100 

99 

97 

84 

81 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

114 

119 

125 

108 

104 

86 

82 

95 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

112 

113 

123 

137 

129 

125 

94 

68 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

107 

101 

101 

102 

103 

96 

77 

60 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased 1 ) . 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

125 

118 

102 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

86 

- 

- 

93 

- 

- 

81 

74 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of Dabor) 











1926 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

88.8 

91.5 

87.2 

85.0 

88.1 

86.0 

63.7 

32.9 

74.5 

53.1 

livestock and poultry. 

73.3 

57.2 

54.0 

55.3 

64.1 

56.2 

41.1 

37.8 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

76.6 

75.1 

75.8 

75.4 

74.4 

73.1 

67.4 

48.7 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . 

77.6 

72.0 

70.8 

70.6 

73.4 

69.8 

58.7 

42.6 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements. 

92.7 

92.7 

91.9 

92.0 

92.0 

92.0 

85.2 

84.5 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertilizer materials. 

66.5 

65.3 

64.6 

65.7 

66.4 

64.8 

68.4 

62.3 

'67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers. 

73.3 

75.4 

73.5 

73.0 

73.0 

73.0 

71.2 

62.7 

72.5 

64.5 

CatUe feed. 

116.2 

123.1 

108.2 

97.6 

100.7 

104.0 

68.5 

38.2 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

78.9 

77.8 

77.7 

77.6 

78.4 

77.8 

75,0 

64.9 

76.9 

69.0' 

Wholesale products in general .... 

78.8 

76.9 

76.5 

76.5 

77.6 

76.4 

72.2 

61,0 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 — 100 . 










88 

Cereals . 

80 

79 

78 

81 

86 

86 

81 

89 

82 

Potatoes . 

68 

56 

56 

51 

51 

42 

47 

78 

49 

77 

Fodder . 

64 

64 

64 

63 

61 

63 

85 

69 

72 

, 72 

Meat. 

76 

73 

70 

70 

74 

74 

66 

63 

71 

64 

Dairy products. 

82 I 

86 

88 

80 

76 

75 

69 

73 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

75 ' 

76 

76 

74 

74 

73 

72 

73 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general .... 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau Statistics) 











1913 = 100 . 




70 

71 

69 

55 

71 



Agricultural arid livestock products . . 

75 

72 

71 

— 


Wholesale products in general .... 

86 

84 

83 

82 

83 

81 

71 

82 

- 

- ' 

Italy 











(Consiglio Provinciale dell’Econoiuia 











Corporativa di Milano) 











1913 = 100 . 

National agricultural products . . . 

315.6 

316.2 

314.9 

313.4 

308.8 

305.3 

288.1 

314.7 

297.9 

280.7 

Wholesale Products in general .... 

280.2 

279.2 

277.2 

276.4 

275.5 

274.8 

277.6 

296.5 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 *= 100 . 

Dairy products. 

77.8 

783 

76.3 

75.1 

84.0 

82.4 

76.6 

82.7 

77.5 

84.0 

Meat.. . 

162.5 

163.6 

147.6 

151.8 

153.4 

151.6 

149.8 

123.0 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool. 

79.5 

75.0 

73.4 

104.1 

104.1 

104.1 

128.6 

61.1 

110.0 

69.8 

'.Other pastoral products. 

76.1 

77.9 

81.7 

77.1 

80.4 

85.1 

88.8 

59.8 

80.2 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

100.4 

98.9 

93.9 

101.7 

106.2 

105.4 

108.7 

85,0 

104.5 

88.4 

Field produds . 

126.3 

121.5 

121.4 

120.4 

123.1 

122.0 

114.1 

116.4 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

lOt .2 

99.3 

94.4 

102.0 

106.4 

105.6 

108.8 

■ 85.8 

104.7 

89.2 


l) I910-I914 = 100. 
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Description 

Jan. 

1 

1935 

Dec. 

j 1934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

Sept. 

1934 

Aug. 

1934 

Jan. 

1934 

Jan, 

1933 

Year 










1933*34 

1932-33 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 











Cereals. 

141 

137 

136 

139 

141 

134 

103 

119 

112 

120 

Potatoes. 

132 

1,15 

111 

117 

97 

125 

95 

79 

103 

101 

Pork. 

88 

88 

89 

87 

86 

80 

79 

99 

81 

9L 

Other meat. 

141 

136 

129 

137 

149 

149 

106 

106 

no 

109" 

Bggs. 

82 

109 

129 

129 

101 

84 

87 

93 

85 

93 

Dairy products. 

133 

133 

132 

132 

132 

132 

129 

118 

126 

124 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

120 

I2I 

120 

117 

112 

103 

93 

103 

96 

104 

Maize... 

no 

no 

no 

114 

111 

100 

80 

89 

83 

90 

Fertilizers. 

74 

74 

72 

72 

80 

88 

85 

91 

• 87 

89 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-35 to 1938-29 = 100. 











Plant products. 

54 

55 

58 

62 

68 

68 

60 

40 

59 

42 

Wvestock products. 

49 

49 

48 

48 

50 

51 

54 

50 

53 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

50 

51 

51 

52 i 

55 

55 

55 

48 

55 

49 

Agricultural mages . 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

83 

74 

8 • 

Wholesale products in general i), . . . 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

52.8 

52.8 

52.1 

52.1 

52.1 

52,8 

53.3 

50.7 

3) 52.8 

! 

1934 

2) 50. 

1933 

1928 » 100. 











Paw plant products. 


33.2 

32.3 

35.6 

37.2 

39.1 

34.4 

38.1 

35.6 

41.< 

Meat animals. 


32.5 

33.9 

34.8 

35.1 

37.3 

40.8 

37,2 

36.7 

42.* 

Dairy products and eggs. 


43.3 

47.1 

39.8 

36.5 

36.7 

44.9 

49.3 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 


34.8 

35,6 

36.1 

36.4 

38.1 

38.4 

39.9 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats, . .. 


38.8 

38.4 

40.2 

41.1 

41.5 

' 38.6 

46.2 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lardfat. 


36.9 

38.2 

40.2 

44.4 

43.1 

48.6 

44.6 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


85.6 

85.6 

85.5 

85.5 

90.0 

90.2 

90.4 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries , 


53.4 

53,8 

55.0 

56.8 

57.9 

59.0 

60.1 

56.7 

62,4 

Total agricultural products . 


44.0 

44.6 

45.5 

46.5 

47.9 

48.6 

49.9 

; 46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased. . 


68.6 

68.5 

69.0 

69.1 

69.8 

72.3 

75.3 

70.7 

72.9 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

YugoslaTin 


53.5 

53.6 

54.5 

55.0 

55.8 

57.8 

593 

55.7 

59 

ij 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 
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1926 = roo. 











Plant products.. 

62.9 

57.9 

59.1 

58.8 

61.2 

56J 

53.1 

65.4 

57.4 

572 

livestock products.. 

58,6 

55.8 

55.6 

58.4 

54.6 

51.9 

57.8 

57,2 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrie^, products . 

65.4 

64.9 

65.3 

66.0 

65.6 

65.3, 

69.2 

73.0 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

64.4 

623 

62.7 

63,6 

63.2 

61.1: 

; 62.9 

67.6" 

63.2 

64.4 


calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlauds, reduced to the. base 1925-1929 == 100 -- 3) Calendar 


Prof/ la^AimxRO BeizI/ Segretario generak delVIstituto, Direftore responsabile] 

^S-IJ.1955. 





























MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The followmsi explanations refer to ctop comiittotis quoted in the crop notes and in the fables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the countfy: Germany, Ausiiia, Hungary, Luxemburg and Csechoslov- 
akia: i = excellent, 2 ~ good, s ~ average, — bad, 5 = veiy bad; France: 100 == excellent, 70 == good, 
(>o -= fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = had; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzetland: 5 = excellent, 
I ~ good, 3 = average, 2 — bad, i = very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 = below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 - above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
r -= bad; Canada' 100 — crop condition promising a yield equivalent to tJu avtrage \ield of a long 
senes of years; United States: roo ~ c,op condition which pi onuses a nonnal yield; Egypt: 100 
= f}om June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the avetage yield of the lait five 
veats. — For other countries the system of the Insftfufc is employed: 100 = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten yeats. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 

Last October, in an attempt to compare world wheat supplies and require- 
nents, it was estimated that the 1934 world wheat harvest was insufficient to 
neet probable consumption requirements in the present year, and that, conse- 
uently, stocks would have to be drawn upon to fill the gap. It was estimated 
rom the information and data then available that the exportable stocks of 
vheat in existence on i August 1934 would be reduced during the present year 
jy 356 million bushels. 

It is intended in the present article to study the statistical situation of the 
vorld wheat market in the light of the data and information which have come 
to hand subsequently. 

I. — World Wheat Production, 

Since October several countries have revised their estimates of production, 
while most of those which had not issued their estimates, and for which tentative 
figures were calculated, have now communicated their harvest results to the 
'"nstitute. 

^ If the crops of the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey" and those of some minor pro¬ 
ducing countries, which issue their production statistics irregularly or belatedly, 
are excluded, the estimates now to hand cover nearly 99 % of the world outturn. 
The approximation of these estimates to the final results may be considered, 
on the whole, to be fairly close. In the last three years margins of from i to 
3 % have been observed between the preliminary estimates of March and the 
final figures of world production. It should be added, however, that in these 
three years the preliminary statistics have shown under-estimates. 

The changes made by the new evaluations in the estimates published in 
October and the corrections in the preliminary figures are numerous and, in 
several cases, substantial. 

In the group of European importing countries an increase of 38 million 
bushels is to be observed. All the countries in this group, with the exception 
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of Sweden, have made upward revisions in their estimates since October. The 
most important increases are those of France (about 24 million bushels), Germany 
(6 million), and the United Kingdom (3 millions). 

In the group' of European exporting countries, increases in the Romanian 
(3 million bushels) and Lithuanian (about i 'million) estimates must be set against 
reductions in the evaluations of Bulgaria (4 million) and Yugoslavia (5 million). 
The total of this group thus shows a decrease of 5 millions bushels. 

Total European production is thus 33 million bushels greater, than the total 
arrived at in October. In the case of several countries only first estimates of 
the harvest are available and the present total may thus undergo further modi¬ 
fication, but the possible difference will probably be less than that of 40 million 
bushels, which occurred last year between the March estimate and the final 
result. An upward revision of at most 15 to 20 million bushels of the total 
now arrived at seems to be the most warrantable expectation. 

In North America, the latest estimates made by Canada and the United 
States practically confirm the provisional estimates of October but involve slight 
reductions which, for the two countries taken together, amount to a total of 
3 million bushels. 


World Wheat Production (i) 

(Million bushels). 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

1 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

U.S45.R 

Import¬ 

ing 

countries 

Export¬ 

ing 

countries 

Total 

Average 1923-37 . . , 

920 

323 

1.243 

UIO 

275 

402 


143 

3,381 

676 

1938 ......... 

977 

433 


1.491 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,925 


1939 . 

1,071 

378 

1.449 

1.139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,463 

694 

1930 . 

915 

445 

1360 

1.322 

273 

459 

115 

221 

3.750 

989 

1931 . 

974 

462 

1.435 


264 

407 

131 

197 

3,704 

753 

193a . 

1.212 


1,492 

1.197 

286 

393 


224 

3.732 

744 

1933 . 

1,292 

455 

1.747 

823 

347 


121 

185 

3,643 

1.019 

-rt _f October forecast 


327 

1.477 

786 

, 294 

426 

136 

147 

3,266 


) March estimate. 

1,188 

322 


783 


426 


142 

3.316 

... 


i) Not including China, Iran (Persia), Turkey and Iraq. 


The preliminaiy^ figures available at present for South America exceed the 
conjectural estimates made in October by only ii million bushels. It appears, 
however, that the first official estimate of the Argentine crop did not make 
sufficient allowance for the damage resulting from the bad weather experienced 
in some areas during the final stage of ripening. Estimates made in com¬ 
mercial quarters are from 20 to 30 million bushels smaller. 

The estimate made in Australia in October has been slightly reduced by 
2 million bushels. The small output of New Zealand is also smaller than that 
anticipated. In all. the reduction in the estimates of these two countries from 
the October figure is about 5 million bushels. 
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It should be remembered, however, that the present estimates of the crops 
in the southern hemisphere are of a preliminary character and that, in the case 
of several South American countries, owing to the absence of official estimates, 
approximate calculations had to be made. The final results, consequently, 
may involve changes in the totals now issued. 

The figures for Asia remain the same while the total of the African crop 
has been increased by the substantial amount of 14 million bushels as a result 
of the good crop obtained in the Union of South Africa and, more particularly, 
of the increase made in the estimate of French Morocco. 

To sum up, the latest estimates confirm that the 1934 world wheat crop, 
excluding that of the TJ. S. S. R., China, Turkey and Iran (Persia), is the 
smallest recorded since 1934. 

It appears to be 327 million bushels, or 9 %, smaller than that of 1933 and 
400 million, or ii %, below the average of the five years 1928 to 1932. The total 
has been particularl3^ afiected by the poor results obtained in all the great 
exporting countries. The North American crops were the smallest harvested 
for a long series of 3^ears and were even below the pre-war averages. The 
harvest of the Danube countries was the smallest obtained since 1924 with the 
exception of the disastrous failure of 1932 following rust attacks. That of 
Australia is the smallest obtained in the last five years. That of Argentina, 
as estimated at present, is about average or slight^ above average. 

Official estimates of the 1934 outturn in the IT. S. S. R. have not yet been 
issued and there are always discrepancies in the various assessments, the crop 
being considered plentiful by the official authorities of the country and poor 
or mediocre in commercial quarters. There are consequently no grounds for 
modifying the view of the crop put forward last October in the following terms: 
U. R. S, S. wheat production this year is veiy^ irregular from place to place. 
On the whole, it is appreciably smaller than that of 1933, but so far from being 
poor, or still less, a failure, it approximates to the average, without perhaps 
quite reaching it. The estimate of Mr. Cairns, the Secret a of the Wheat 
Advisory Committee, which indicates a crop of 775 million bushels against the 
1928-32 average of 797 millions, seems to confirm this expectation. 


II. — Exportabi^b suppniKS op wheat. 

To calculate the quantities exportable from the surplus-producing countries 
the amounts necessary for internal consumption and for normal carryover, that 
is, the reserves necessary for the gap between one season and the other — hitherto 
taken as equivalent to one month's normal consumption — have been subtracted 
from the total supplies existing in each country, but the quantities remaining at 
the end of the season in the exporting countries, especially in those of North 
America, have never, even in years of heavy external demand, sunk to the 
low level at which they have hitherto been placed. Thus, to bring the statistical 
expression of the situation into closer conformity with reality, we are from this year 
changing the criterion we have so far adopted for the calculation of quantities 
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exportable, substituting for the minimum theoretical carryover equivalent to one 
month's consumption the minimum carryover actually found in a long series of 
years; owing to this modification the data we now publish for quantities exporta¬ 
ble and for exportable stocks remaining in exporting countries at the end of the 
season constitute a series entirely different from that published in previous Crop 
Reports. The situation as regards quantities exportable in the various groups 
of exporters is as follows. 

North America. — In the United States the final crop estimate has involved 
only an insignificant modification of the estimate published last October. As 
regards internal consumption, which we have estimated at 625 million bushels, 
an increase of about 5 % on that of the preceding year, it appears that our esti¬ 
mate must undergo a further, though slight, increase: the internal prices of 
wheat have in fact fallen since September; the margin of superiority that existed 
with reference to the prices of maize was thus very much reduced and this 
stimulated the greater utilization of wheat for feed in a year of great scarcity 
in fodder cereals. At the end of last December the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture at Washington estimated the 
internal consumption of wheat for the United States in the current season at 
655 million bushels. Stanford University confirmed in January its September 
estimate of 641 millions and Mr. Cairns, Secretary of the Wheat Advisory 
Committee, recently raised liis November estimate from 635 to 651 million 
bushels; between these authorities there are therefore only negligible differences. 
Adopting for consumption the official figure of 655 million bushels and for 
minimum carryover the lowest figure of the last ten years, namely 105 millions 
in 1926, the quantity necessary for internal requirements this season is 760 milUon 
bushels. The 1934 crop having amounted to 496 milhon, there remains to be 
met a deficit of 264 milion bushels. Deducting from the total stocks existing at 
the beginning of the season, estimated at 310 millions, the deficit of 264 millions, 
the amount available in the United States for export in 1934-35 is 46 millions 
against 237 millions in 1933-34 and an average of 360 millions in the five preceding 
years. 

For Canada the final estimate of the crop, published in January, is almost 
the same as that published in October, there being a practically negligible decrease; 
the total supplies (276 millions of production and 203 millions of stocks) are 479 
millions bushels. As for internal requirements, we retain without change the 
estimate of no million bushels adopted in October for internal consumption. 
This amount is practically the same as that in the preceding season and the are no 
reasons to expect any appreciable change, whether in the quantities absorbed 
for human food, or in those for feed and seed; this estimate coincides, too, almost 
perfectly with the estimates recently published by the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture (106 nuIHons), Stanford University (109 millions) and the Secretary of 
the, Wheat Advisory Committee (109 millions). For the carryover at the 
end of the season we adopt as for the United States the minimum carryover of 
the' last ten years, 26, million bushels {1925) and the total internal requirements 
of Canada are therefore X36 million bushels; deducting these requirements from 



the.total supplies, the amount available for export in the current season is 343 
millions against 366 millions in 1933-34 and 388 millions on the average of the 
five years ending 1932-33. 

Argentina and Australia. — For Argentina, in default of an official estimate, 
an approximate figure of 240 million bushels had been taken for the production, 
and stocks on i August 1934 had been calculated at 96 million bushels; the 
surplus available for export in 1934-35, after deduction of 90 millions for iuternal 
consumption, was thus 246 million bushels. The first official estima te of production 
gave a figure of 352 million bushels; the second estimate has not yet been published 
but it is generally believed that, contrary to what occurred last year, there 
will be a reduction on the volume as previously forecast; the reductions indicated 
by commercial sources var^" from 20 to 30 million bushels (i). 

As regards stocks in Argentina on i August 1934, export figures from i August 
to 31 December 1934 (73.4 million bushels) and the amount remaining in the 
country at the beginning of the new harvest (15.5 millions), show a total nearly 
7 millions smaller than the amount of the calculated stocks. It is higly probable 
that this difference indicates an overestimation of last year’s Argentine crop as 
given ill the last statistics. 

Taking account of the various elements there is room for a slight decrease 
in the surplus exportable from Argentina in the current season, from 246 to 
230 million bushels; Argentina would thus have exportable supplies almost the 
same as those of the past season (236 millions) btit a little above the previous 
five-year average (209 millions). 

For Australia the crop is stated to be slightly smaller than that forecast in 
October, which has been lowered from 137 to 135 million bushels. Stocks on 
I August being calculated at 77 million total supplies for the current season are 
212 million bushels. Deducting 50 million for internal requirements, the expor¬ 
table surplus of Australian wheat for 1934-35 is 162 millions; this surplus would 
be practically the same as both that of last year and the five-year average. 

India. — As the October forecast indicated, the volume of the 1934 crop 
corresponded perfect^ with the internal requirements of the country and only 
insignificant quantities were put on the world market. The new crop, which will 
be harvested next month, though covering an area slightty smaller than that of 
1934, may give a higher outturn, weather ha\dng been more favourable than a 
year ago. It is, therefore, not impossible that India may reappear on the world 
market during the closing months of the year, but, if world prices remain at the 
present level, Indian competition will be limited to small quantities, particularly 
in view of the rather poor rice harvest. 

V. S. S. R. — Any forecast of the exportable Soviet wheat supplies in a 
given year is generally pure guesswork, for statistics* generally are lacking, 

(i) While the present Crop Report was in the press, the Institute received a cable from the , 
Argentine Government intimating that the second estimate ot wheat production was 23S toilHons 
bushels. 
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internal consumption varies greatly andtke commercial policy of tHe Govern¬ 
ment plays an important part in the determination of the volume of exports. 

In October last in the absence of reliable statistical information on the 1934 
harvest, the opinion was expressed that Soviet exports would only with difficulty 
exceed 15 million bushels, thus falling far short of the quantity exported in 1933-34. 
The Secretary of the Wheat x\dvisory Committee made a forecast in August of 10 
miliion bushels, while Stanford University in its September estimate gave an amount 
slightly below 15 million bushels. Recent official statistics of Soviet exports are 
unavailable, but the statistics on shipments prepared by Mr. Broomhall, which are 
usually smaller than those actually issued by the Soviet Government, place total 
exports at barely 1.7 million bushels for the period i August-23 March, which 
covers nearly two thirds of the year, while in the corresponding period a year ago, 
the shipments, according to the same authority, reached 26 million bushels. No 
exports were recorded after the middle of December. The reduced quantity and 
the early cessation of exports suggest that the total contribution of Russia to the 
world wheat trade will hardly reach 3 million bushels during the present year. 

European exporting countries. — As a result of the reductions in the harvest 
estimates of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, which exceed the increases in those of 
Romania and Lithuania, the total outturn in 1934 of this group of countries, 
including the Danube countries, Poland and Lithuania, is reduced from 327 
to 322 million bushels. At the same time, the rye and maize crops, which are 
used to a great extent for human consumption, fulfilled the October antici¬ 
pation in the case of rye and proved to be much more plentiful in the case of 
maize. Nothwithstanding the poor wheat oxitturn in 1934, an export surplus of 
about 20 million bushels was forecast for this group having regard not only to 
the large stocks on hand at the beginning of the seuvson but also to the financial 
necessity of these countries for the preservation of the balance in their inter¬ 
national payments. Up to the end of January, 11 million bushels of this surplus 
had been exported, most of this quantity consisting of Hungarian or Yugoslav 
wheat. No shipments were made by Romania and Bulgaria, which had prohi¬ 
bited exports during the first part of this year. The reasons for the prohibition 
lost their force when a good maize crop become assured and it is probable that 
shipments of Bulgarian and Romanian wheat will be resumed in the spring. 
The conclusion of agreements and conventions for preferential treatment for 
the placing of Hungarian wheat in Italy and Austria, of Romanian wheat in 
Czechoslovakia and Germany, and of Yugoslav wheat in Austria and German3^ 
is likely to assist in the disposal of Danubian wheat'in the last months of the 
season, when exports, however, will be influenced by the prospects of the new 
crop in these coiintries. When account is taken of these various elements, of 
the trend of Danubian exports during the first six, months of the year, of the 
possibiHty of disposing of some wheat in the neighbouring countries, and of the 
good condition of the growing crops, it appears probable that the whole expor¬ 
table surplus of 30 nullion bushels will actually be exported during the course 
of the year, unlike the experience of last year when out of an exportable surplus 
of 55 rmlHon bushels only 37 million bushels could be disposed of abroad. 
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North xifrica and other cotmfries, — Of the three exporting countries of 
North Africa, Algeria and Tunisia have modified their estimates of production 
only to a negligible extent while Morocco has lately increased its [estimate very 
considerably, raising it from 31 million to 39 million bushels; save in Tunisia, where 
it has been bad, production of barley appeals definitel}" good in Algeria and 
excellent in Morocco. 

In October we calculated the exportable surplus of North African wheat at 
40 million bushels and the actual exports this season at only 24 million bushels, 
a result of the present difficulties of placing wheat on the metropolitan market. 
These forecasts should in all probability be maintained, de*spite the increase in 
supplies in Morocco, since the difference between the prices of wheat and barky 
favours larger internal consumption of wheat and more considerable exports 
of barley. 

For the group of other surplus-producing countries, Turkey, Iran (Persia), 
Iraq, Chile and Uruguay, for which w'e calculated an export surplus of 6 million 
bushels, it would appear necessary to reduce the total, the majority of these 
countries having had crops smaller than was forecast in October, and especialty 
the two of South America. For these countries of North Africa and elsewhere 
taken together the exportable surplus of wheat, calculated in October at 46 
million bushels, is thus reduced to 42 million. 

Summarizing, the supplies available to meet the demand of the importing 
countries in the current season are estimated as follows, in comparison with 
the forecast made last October and the data of preceding years. 


Exportable supplies of wheat. 

(million bushels). 


SEASONS 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Austra- 

lia 

U.S.S.R. 

India 

Danub¬ 
ian 
coun¬ 
tries (i) 

North 

Africa 

( 2 ) 

Afloat 

Totals 

1926-27 . 

321 

220 

195 

130 

49 • 

11 

44 

2 

39 

1,011 

1927-28 . 

387 

229 

246 1 

96 

3 

8 

31 

15 

46 

1.061 

1928-29 . 

496 

317 I 

331 i 

136 

0 

0 

34 

18 

45 

1.377 

1929-30 . 

292 

362 

186 

100 

10 

0 

55 

20 

37 

1,062 

1930*31 . 

383 

343 

173 

200 

113 

0 

50 

22 

39 

1,323 

1931-32 . 

319 

431 

172 

192 

64 

•2 

84 

26 

38 

1,328 

1932-33 . 

452 

347 

184 

192 

19 

0 

13 

21 

30 

1,258 

1933-34 . ! 

366 

237 

236 

162 

32 

0 

55 

24 

32 

1,144 

1934 - 35 : ! 

October 1934 , Forecast . 

345 

75 

246 

164 

15 

0 

20 

46 

34 

945 

March 1935 , Estimate . 

343 

46 

230 

162 

3 

n 

20 

42 

34 

880 


i) Including Poland and Ifithuania. — 2 ) Including the other minor exporting countries. 


Excepting the Danubian countries, for which the export surplus is unchanged, 
the figures calculated in October have undergone modifications for all countries, 
which, though for the most part small, together involve a total reduction of 
about 60 million bushels in the world export surplus; this also appears from the 
forecasts already made, to be the smallest experienced in the last ten years, 
being 264 million bushels (23 %) less than that of last 3^ear and 497 million 
(36%) less than the maximum of 1928-29. 
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Of the large exporting countries, only the United States show a marked 
decrease in their surplus from the figure of last year; the others have practically 
the same quantities as last year. Of the minor exporters, only North Africa 
shows an increase in supply while the U. S. S. R. and the Danubian countries 
have heavily reduced their supplies. 

In the first half of the current season (from i i\.ugust 1934 to 31 January 
1933) the international movement of wheat was a little smaller than in the first 
half of last season, the total exports of the surplus-producing countries having 
been 264 million bushels against 282 million in 1933-34. 

World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Montlis 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1030-31 

1929-30 

August. ... .... 

51 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September ... . 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. . 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. . . 

42 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January. 

42 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February... . 

— 

44 1 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

— 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

1 _ 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

^lay . 

— 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

— 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

— 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total Season . . , 


S46 

633 

799 

824 

628 

Total .August-January . . . 

264 

282 

327 

4(1 

425 

1 

337 


Comparing the quantities exportable from each country with the actual 
exports during the first six months, the balance exportable on i February was 
as follows. 

Exportable surplus of wheat at the beginning and at the middle of the season. 

(million bushds) 

Season 1934-35 Season 1933-34 



Total 

Exports 

from 


exportable 

August 


surplus 

to 

Canada . 

■ • 343 

January 

91 

United States. 

. . 46 

l) 2 

Argentina. 

. . 230 

91 

Australia. 

. . 162 

54 

U.S.S.R. 

• - 3 

2 

India. 

, . 0 

0 

Banubian countries . . . 

. . 20 

II 

North Africa. 

. . 42 

17 


— 

-- 

, Total . . 

. 846 

264 

Afloat ......... 

• • 34 

— 


— 

-- 

General total . 

, . S80 

— 


i) Net imports deducted from the totals. 


Exportable 
remainder 
on 1 st 
February 

Total 

exportable 

surplus 

Exports 

from 

August 

to 

January 

Exportable 
remainder 
on 1 st 
February 

252 

366 

109 

257 

48 

237 

15 

222 

139 

236 

54 

182 

108 

162 

42 

120 

I 

32 

29 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

55 

21 

34 

25 

24 

12 

12 

582 

1,112 

282 

830 

34 

32 

— 

32 

616 


— . 

862 
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The United States, though having available supplies larger than their internal 
needs, were on balance importers in order to meet their requirements of hard 
wheats and fodder cereals; their absence from the international market as 
sellers is due not to an absolute shortage of exportable supplies but to the 
level of their internal prices. 

The United States and the U.S.S.R. being outside the market, the exportable 
surplus remaining at the end of the sixth month of the current season was 
almost entirely concentrated in Canada, Argentina and Australia, Canada having 
itself a quantity larger than that of the two other countries together; Australia 
and Argentina and especially the latter had on i February 1935 exportable 
supplies smaller than those on i February 1934, while Canada had supplies almost 
the same. On the whole the exportable supplies on i February w^ere nearly 
250 million bushels smaller than those of 1934. 

III. — Re:quirements of importing countries. 

EtiYopean Importing Coimtries. — The wheat requirements of the European 
importing countries in the present year were estimated in October to amount 
to 430 million bushels, or about 40 million more than the greatly reduced require¬ 
ments of the preceding year. It has already’' been pointed out that since Octo¬ 
ber the crop estimates of several important European countries have been in¬ 
creased, those of France,'* Germany and the United Kingdom in particular, and 
that, in all, these revisions result in an increase pf 38 million bushels in the 
resources of these countries. 

Moreover^ none of the other factors (size of the other food crops, restrictions 
on international trade etc.), on which the forecast of European wheat require¬ 
ments was based, has undergone any significant modification likely to result in 
an increase in demand. On the contrary, in several countries, the restrictive 
measures and the obstacles to trade have been intensified and made stricter 
and more rigid. 

If account is taken of the very good harvest results and of the further 
restrictions imposed on international trade, the estimates of the probable 
European importations will have to be revised, especially so since the trend 
of imports in the first six months of the year indicates that these are, on the 
whole, smaller in volume than last year and rather smaller than was anticipated. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe, 

(million bushels). 


Year First six months nast six months Total 

(August-January) (Febmary-July) for the year 

1927-28., 328 328 656 

192S-29. 319 338 657 

1929- 30. 275 239 514 

1930- 31. 315 301 6 x 6 

1931- 32. 295 319 614 

1932- 33. 216 233 449 : 

1933- 34. 194 .198 . ■ ■ 392 

1934- 35.. • • 182 ■ ... , 
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The following table shows the revised estimates of import requirements 
in the present year for each of the importing countries compared with the forecasts 
made six months ago. The actual imports of the same countries during the first 
six months and the balance to be imported to cover the anticipated require¬ 
ments are also shown. 


Estimates of wheat import requirements in European importing countries. 

(milUon bushels) 


Countries 

Estimates of import 
requirements in 1934-35 

Actual 
net imports 
from 

Probable 

import 

requirements 

October 

Forecast 

March 

Revised 

Estimate 

August 1934 
to January 

1935 

from 
February 
to July 1935 

Germany. 

. . l8 

15 

7 

8 

Austria. 

• . 15 

10 

4 

6 

Belgium and Luxemburg . . . 

- . 45 

46 

22 

24 

Denmark. 

. . 16 

19 

II 

8 

Spain and Portugal. 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia, Finland, Latvia . , . 

• • 4 

4 

2 

2 

France.. 

. . 0 

i) 20 

I) 5 

I) 15 

British Isles. 

. . 230 

225 

104 

I 2 I 

Greece. 

. . 10 

10 

5 

5 

Italy. 

. . 22 

15 

3 

12 

Netherlands.. . . 

. . 20 

22 

II 

II 

Sweden and Norway. 

. . 8 

9 

5 

4 

Switzerland. 

, . 22 

22 

10 

12 

Czechoslovakia. 

. . 15 

8 

0 

8 

Malta, Albania, etc. 

‘ • 5 

5 

■ 3 

2 

Total . 

• ■ 430 

390 

182 

208 


1 ) Net exports, deducted from the total. 


The estimate of the probable requirements of Europe is thus reduced by 
from 430 to 390 million bushels, a decrease of 40 millions on the October forecast. 

It should be observed that a considerable part of this reduction is to be 
attributed to the situation in France, which has become temporarily an exporter 
of wheat. In October it was expected that exports of French wheat and imports 
from North Africa would balance each other exactly. The heavy volume of the 
internal supplies of France has given rise to insuperable difficulties as the 1934 
crop proved to be much greater than the first estimates indicated and this country 
was obliged to place part of its surplus on the external market. At the last meeting 
of the Wheat Advisory Committee, held in Budapest last November, France 
obtained the agretoent of the other exporting countries to an export quota of 
.33 milEon bushels, two thirds of which was to be denatured wheat. However, 
in view of the diffictilties of disposing of denatured wheat and the volume of 
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North African shipments to the French market, it seems doubtful whether net 
exports of French wheat will exceed a total of 20 million bushels in the course 
of the present season 

The decrease in the import requirements of Germany and the United Elingdom 
is the outcome of the good harvest results in these countries, while in Italy and 
Czechoslovakia it is due to the carryover from last year which appears to have 
been greater than was expected. 

The expected reduction in Austrian requirements is due to the fact that in 
this country rye imports fills part of the wheat requirements. 

The increase in the amounts attributed to Belgium, Denmark and the Nether¬ 
lands is due to the increasing use of fodder wheat in place of rye, imports of which 
into these three countries have shown a weakening this year. 

The reduction thus made in the first estimate of the probable requirements 
of the various European countries amounts to 40 million bushels. It is to be 
observ’-ed that the estimates of the probable European demand made at the begin¬ 
ning of the season by the best qualified authorities have also been revised, and 
an appreciable reduction is made in each case. 

Principal estimates of European wheat requirements. 

(million bushels) 


United States 

Department of Agriculture. 


September estimate.450 

October » 440 

January » . ..400 

Wheat Advisory Committee. 

August estimate.465 

November » 440 

March » 400 


Broomhall (shipments). 


July estimate.440 

August » 448 

November » 448 

February » 416 

InternA i^iONAL Institute of Agriculture. 

October estimate.430 

March » 390 


If this figure of probable imports of 390 million bushels is added to a pro¬ 
duction of 1,188 millions, the apparent consumption of the European importing 
countries would amount to about 1,580 millions, a total slightly smaller than the 
average of recent years. This conclusion seems to confirm the opinion that seve¬ 
ral countries, at the end of the year, will be holding stocks reduced to a normal 
level, and, in some cases, below it. In some countries, however, stocks will 
still be heavy on i August 1935, 

Extra-European importing countries. — For this group of countries it was 
expected in October, taking into, account the growth of demand mostly^ in China, 
Manchukuo and Egypt, that imports would be around 180 million bushels, an 
increase of about 30 millions on the total imported in 1933T34. 

For, China the main cause of the increase in the demand for wheat despite: 
the relatively large crop in 1934 was the smallness of the rice crop, wliich was 

** St, 3 In%l. ' 
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greatl}^ reduced by drought in several important areas of production; admitting 
that the deficit would be met principally by imported rice, owing to the difficulty 
of substituting wheat for rice in the diet of large masses of Chinese consumers, 
it was assumed that the demand for wheat would also be influenced, at any 
rate to some small degree. Although Chinese statistics for the first six months 
of the present year again show a reduction in imports compared with the corre¬ 
sponding period a year ago, it should be remembered that the bulk of Chinese 
imports occur normally in the second half of the year and it is in the February- 
August period that we expect the anticipated increase will take place. As for 
Manchukuo the poor crops of all cereals in 1934 gave grounds for expecting a 
considerable increase in demand for wheat, all the more because of the economic 
recovery and the rise in the standard of living in that country. There are as 
yet no direct statistical data for the trade of Manchukuo but the statistics 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics^, of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington show that from July to December imports were 
15 million bushels, an increase of 4 million on last year. 

Egyptian statistics of wheat imports in the first six months of the season 
did not show the appreciable recovery in demand that had been expected. 
It would appear, however, that the internal supplies on which the country has 
so far depended are exceptionally small. 

In Japan the very bad rice crop appears to operate in the same direction 
as in China. Though the excellent wheat crop of 1934 led last October to the 
expectation of a slight decline, demand in the current season appears larger 
than last season. 

In all it seems that our October forecast of 180 million bushels for the 
probable import of extra-European countries need not be modified, being suffi¬ 
ciently near present conjectures. In any case, the estimates made elsewhere 
for probable requirements of extra-European countries, which were initially 
rather low, have lately been appreciably raised so that they are now fairly 
close to those of the Institute. 

Principal estimates of import requirements in extra-European countries. 

Wheat Advisory Committee, Broomhaee (shipments). 

August estimate 
November » 

March » 

Summarizing, this examination of the situation in the different consuming 
countries brings a reduction of 40 million bushels in the import requirements 
of the European countries, now estimated at 390 million bushels, and leaves 
unchanged the forecast of requirements in extra-European countries, calculated 
at 180 millions; w^orld import requirements are thus placed at 570 million bushels 
against 610 million last October. 

In the following table the various estimates of world import requirements 
are compared. 


July estimate.112^ 

^ August » 12S 

November » 128 

165 February » 136 
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Principal estimates of world wheat requirements. 


W'HEAT Advisory Committee. 


Broomhaee (shipments). 


August estimate. . .. 

November » . 

March >1 . 

595 

600 

565 

July estimate. 

August » . 

November » . 

March » . 

. 552 

• 57 ^ 

■ 57<5 

• 552 

Stanford University . 


International Institute of Agriculture 

September estimate. 

J anuary » .. 

600 

575 

October estimate. 

March » . 

. 610 

• 570 


IV. — Thb Position op Wori.d Wheat Supplies and Requirements. 

The statistical situation of wheat this year, revised according to all the 
information available up to the present shows the following features. 


World Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat 
(milHou bushels). 


SEASON 

World Production 

World exportable supplies 

World 

require¬ 

ments 

(net 

exports) 

World 
export¬ 
able end~ 
of-season 
stocks 

Total 

1) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

Aggregate 

excluding 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 

1926*27 . . . i 

3,396 

2.397 

999 

914 

1,011 

962 

49 

827 

184 

1927-28 ... 

3,611 

2,534 

1,077 

797 

1,061 

1,058 

3 

809 

252 

1928-29 ... 

3,925 

2,823 

1,102 


1,377 

1.377 

0 

923 

454 

1929-30 ... 

3,463 

2,240 

1,223 

694 

1,062 

1,052 

10 

628 

434 

. . . 

3,750 

2,688 

1,062 

989 

1,323 

1,210 

113 

824 

499 

1931*32 . . . 

3.704 

2.575 

1,129 

753 

1,328 

1,264; 

64 

799 

529 

1932-33 . . *• 

3,732 

' 2,374 

1,358 

744 

1,258 

1,239 

19 

633 

625 

1933-34 . . . 

3,643 

2.203 

1,440 

1,019 

1,144 

1,012 

32 

546 

598 

1934-35 . . . 

3,316 

1.966 

1,3.50 

... 

880 

877 ■ 

3 

570 

310 


(i) Excluding U. S. S. R., China, Turkey, Iran (Persia) and Iraq. 


World exportable supplies are estimated at 880 million bushels, the forecast 
made last October having been reduced by 65 millions. 

These supplies are the lowest recorded in the last ten years and are about 
264 million bushels, or 23 %, smaller than those of last year, and 500 millions, 
36 %, below the record surplus which , existed in 1928-29. 

About two thirds, or 600 million bushels, of this quantity consists of wheat 
carried over from the preceding year. The surplus provided by the poor world 
crop of 1934 amounted to oidy 280 million bushels. 

, The revised estimate of the probable requirements of the importing coun¬ 
tries gives a total of 570 million bushels. A reduction of about 40 millions has 
been made in the October estimate resulting from the smaller probable European 
demand. 
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The estimate of the probable imports of the non-European countries remains 
unchanged at 180 million bushels. 

Thus calculated, world import requirements, on the whole, are barely 24 
million bushels larger than the extremely reduced demand of last year. 

Statistics of the trade* movement of wheat during the first six months of 
this 3"ear show that net exports of w^heat and wheat flour of all the exporting 
countries were 264 million bushels w’hile in the corresponding semester of the 
past season they rose to 282 million bushels. Imports into Europe in the same 
period were about 182 million bushels against 194 million last season. 

The weakness that w^as foreseen in the international demand for wheat and 
that is confirmed by the commercial movement in the first half of the season 
is to be imputed in the first place to the abundant food production in the 
importing countries but also in large part to the present economic situation, 
which is characterised by hindrances of all sorts to international movement 
of goods and currency. 

From a comparison between the requirements of importing countries, which 
are 570 million bushels, and exportable supphes in surplus-producing countries, 
it w^ould seem that the exportable surplus from the 1934 crop (280 million bushels) 
covers only about half of the wmrld demand. To meet the deficit it will be 
necessary to take the difference of 290 millions from the exportable stocks of 
old crops, w^hich on i August 1934 amounted to 598 million bushels. It follows 
that these stocks wdll be reduced on i August 1935 to 310 million bushels. 

This reduction of 290 millions on the total of exportable stocks, which 
is larger than was foreseen last October, when it was estimated at 256 millions, 
constitutes without doubt an improvement of fundamental importance in the 
international wheat market, so many years depressed by the heavy burden of 
accumulated stocks. If the level of international wheat prices has been influen¬ 
ced only slightly by the change in the statistical situation in the current season, 
this is due to the persistent impression that world wheat production is potentially 
not yet balanced by the present effective demand. 

V. — New Crop Outlook.] 

In Europe the area sown with winter wheat is slightly larger. To the figures 
of the areas sown to winter wheat which were known last month- must now be 
added those of Spain and Algeria. The figures now. to hand for these two countries 
and the slight modifications made in some of the eailier estimates hardly affect the 
general conclusions outlined in the February issue of the Crop Report. By adding 
together the estimates of the areas sown to winter wheat in the eighteen 
countries which have reported to the Institute and which together grow about 4/5 of 
the winter wheat of the northern hemisphere, a total of 174 million acres is obtai¬ 
ned, or about 5 million acres more than the corresponding figure of last year. 

Some indications are available of the somngs of spring wheat in the three 
countries whm this crop is most important, namely, the U. S. S. R., the United 
. States and Canada. In the other producing areas, spring wheat‘forms only a 
small proportion of the total wheat area. 
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In the U. S. S. the area to be sown to spring wheat* according to the plan 
drawn up by the Government, is almost equal to that stipulated in the plan 
of last year, namely, 57,360,000 acres against 57,430,000 acres. 

The Department of Agriculture in the United States, on the basis of an 
enquiry’ made among farmers with the object of determining the area intended 
to be sown with spring wheat at the beginning of March, estimates, after making 
allowance indicated by past experience for the influence of weather conditions 
at the time of sowing and for the losses likely to be shown by the areas sown, 
that the probable acreage for harvest in 1935 will be 17,847,000 acres. 

By way of * comparison it is useful to remember that, though the area sown 
to spring wheat last year was 18,521,000 acres, the area actually harvested, 
owing to the exceptional damage resulting from the drought, was. only 9,290,000 
acres. After the enquiry into farmers' intentions had been carried out, it 
was rumoured that the Government of the United States, in view of the rather 
unfavourable outlook of the winter wheat crop in some important areas, might 
abandon its contemplated programme of restriction of spring crops. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, that the area that will actually be sown to spring wheat in the 
United States will exceed that on which the above-mentioned estimate was based. 

No official forecast of the probable extent of sowings in Canada is yet 
available. All the available information, however, points to a reduction in 
spring crops compared with last year. 

In most European countries the weather in the second half of February 
and in the first days of March was marked by rather high temperatures, and, 
in many instances, by considerable rain. Subsequently there was a brief spell 
of severe cold which does not appear, however, to have caused appreciable 
damage to the crops, and which was even, in certain cases, of assistance in 
retarding too forward development of the plants. The situation in the middle 
of March was considered to be generally satisfactory. 

Weather conditions in the U. S. S. R. were fairly similar to those experienced 
in Europe. The considerable fall in temperature which occurred in the first days 
of March produced an ice-crust in several areas where the ground had previously 
thawed, but it is not possible to indicate the extent to which the crops suffered. 

Several areas in the United States benefited from moisture in the form of 
rain or snow during the second half of February and the first of March. But 
drought persisted in the middle of the month in a considerable part of the 
winter wheat producing centres in the West, and during the period considered 
there were violent dust storms in the area between Western Oklahoma and 
North-eastern Wyoming. 

Information on the condition of the crops in India is favourable at present 
and suggests that yields will be greater than those of last year. 

Turning to North Africa, the crop situation in Eg;}^t improved in February, 
and at the beginning of March it was normal. The season in Tunisia has been 
unfavourable owing to the excessive wet, while in Algeria there are conaplaints 
of drought. The appearance of crops in French Morocco continued to be fairly 
satisfactory on the whole. ; 


G. CAPriNE, 



CEREALS 


Austria: After some fine days at the beginning of February, there were considerable 
falls of snow, especially in the Northern Alps. Night temperatures fell to 20® C below 
zero (—4, F). Rains were frequent in the last decade of the month. 

To judge from the situation at the end of February, the winter cereal sowings are 
healthy in nearly all parts. Crop condition at the beginning of March was as follows: 
winter wheat, 2.1 (against 2.0 at i Febrary this year and 2.6 at i March 1934); winter 
rye, 2.0 (1.8, 2.7); winter barley, 2.1 (2.0, 2.7). 


Area sown to iS^inter cereals, in thousand acres. 

(The years indicated are those of the harvest) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 


% 

1935 


% 

1935 


% 

1935 


% 

1935 


1935 


1929 

3:935 


1929 

1935 


1929 

1935 


1929 



1934 

to 


1934 

to 


1934 

to 

1934 

to 



= ICO 

1933 


= 100 

1933 


= 100 

1953 


a= 106 

19.33 




=» 100 



= 100 



« 100 



100 

Germany i) . . 

4,609 

93.5 

! 

103.9 

10,670 

97.2 

963 

845 

1083 

152.5 




Bulgaria . . . 

3,010 

99.5 

101.6 

455 

101.0 

84.9 

429 

97.9 

92.6 

— 


_ 

Spain .... 

11,063 

100.2 

99.8 

1.401 

96.6 

92.7 

4,536 

100.8 

98.0 

1,619 

863 

84.5 

Finland . . . 

56 

109.8 

181.4 

628 

103.6 

118.0 







France 2). , , 
Greece .... 

13,007 

2,020 

101.9 

101.7 

104.3 

137.6 

1,607 

96.8 

86.3 

449 

.91.0 

103.5 

2.138 

105.7 

99.1 

Italy. 

12,166 

101.1 

100.7 

— 

_ 

_ 


— 


_ 



I^atvia .... 

2^ 

99.0 

142.3 

647 

99.0 

106.5 

_ 

_ 





Ifithuania. . . 

425 

105.5 

115.1 

1.260 

103.6 

1052 

— 

_ 


_ 



Romania . . . 

7,858 

115.1 

113.9 

951 

107.4 

109.1 

227 

114.0 

983 

.... 

_ 


Czechoslovakia. 

2.212 

105.4 

111.0 

2,428 

100.6 

96.0 

12 

104.4 

71.4 

— 1 


— 

U. S. S. R. . . 

31,836 

106.5 

127.4 

58.519 

96.0 

90.5 

— 


— 



— 

Canada .... 

663 

95.0 

90.8 

631 

92.8 

87.9 







United States . 

44,306 

105.9 

lOKl 

5.697 

113.3 

,112.9 

— 

—• 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

India 3) < . . 

33,811 

97.5 

106.9 

_ 

_ 








Punjab 3) . . 

9,986 

92.7 

99.4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

_' 

Syria &I^ebanon 

1,221 

103.9 

104.3 


- 

- 

652 

106.6 

80.4 

30 

93.4 

104.4 

Algeria .... 
Egypt .... 

4.016 

1,439 

98.8 

99.8 

104.6 

90.2 


- 

- 

2,965 

275 

94.7 

96.7 

86.4 

80.4 

457 

101.6 

82.5 


i) The data refer to areas in cultivation on i January of the present 
for the average. — Sowings at 1 January 1535. — 3 ) Second estimate. 




Belgium: Pebruarj- was on the whole mild and wet. The month opened with 
frost and some snow and closed with storms. 

Winter cereals are healthy and vigorous bnt weeds are in evidence in many i:>laces 

Sowings of oats have begun., ■ ' i l ^ 

Bulgaria: Snow fell in considerable quantities during the first half of Pebruaij’ 
and protected the young winter cereal plants from excessive cold. During the second 
half of the month weather was warmer and wetter. 

By the end of the month ^ preparations for spring cereal sowings had begun in 
the south. ,=> «>, 
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Estonia: Weather was comparatively mild during the first half of Februar}^ 
There was some snow but only a thin cover remained on the groxmd. Thawing 
commenced about i8 February and fortherest of the month the temperature remained 
at I to 3^ C above zero (3^; to 37® F). 

Irish Free State: Weather during February was unsettled with rains and high 
winds. The crops sur\nved the winter satisfactorily and no losses were reported. 
Condition on i March was satisfactory. Preparations for the sowings of winter cereals 
were carried out in fairly good conditions but solvings had not commenced. 

France: Weather was mild and wet during the second half of February except in 
the South and South-west where it was drier and colder. There were some violent storms 
and, in many places in the west, fields were waterlogged Similar conditions prevailed, 
in the South-west during the first week in March, but the weather again became fine and 
rather dry in the other areas. Temperature fell considerably during the second week 
of March and there were frosts and hea\’y falls of snow in nearly" all parts. Partial thaw¬ 
ing was reported from some places. No noticeable damage resulted. 

The crop condition of cereals on 10 March was less satisfactory than in the prece¬ 
ding month, especially in the West. WTieat in some instances was yellowing in low- 
lying lands and the roots were appearing. W'eeds were prominent in many places. 
However, though the cold period was too brief for the crops to recover substantially, 
it did something to prevent excessive growth and the situation of crops in general was 
still thought to be fairly good. 

The bad weather and the cold have up to the present impeded field work and March 
sowings which help to reduce spring sowings which this year will probably be slight in 
extent. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during the first three weeks 
of February was mild and wet. Wintry conditions with strong gales prevailed during 
the remainder of the month over a large part of the country, and snow and sleet fell 
in the higher districts, while in Scotland there was heavy rainfall and frequent gales. 

Reports indicate that autumn sown crops are generally looking well and have 
. not suffered an}^ damage from frosts. Wheat appears to be strong and healthy, but 
in some places it is still rather forward for the time of year. Barley and oats look 
well and have continued to make satisfactor}^ progress. Rye is a strong good plant. 
In Scotland the fresh weather conditions throughout the greater part of the winter 
were entirely favourable to autumn sown wheat, and up to the end of February 
when wintry conditions checked growth somewhat, the crop had made excellent progress. 

Except in the North of England where very little work was possible during the 
month conditions during the early part of February were generally favourable for 
spring cultivation and fair progress was made with all seasonal operations. During 
the last half of the month farming operations were considerably hindered especially 
on heavy lands owing to the wet weather, but, as a result of the open winter, work 
is generally as forward as usual. Except on the lighter soils, spring sowing has not 
been commenced owing to the heavy rain in the latter part of the month, and drier 
conditions would be generally beneficial. 

Hungary: During the three weeks between 13 February” and 6 March the weather 
was marked by rather high temperatures and considerable rainfall. Towards the 
end of this period there occurred a sharp fall in temperature and some falls of snow. 
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Sowings of winter wheat, rye and barley wintered well. They are vigorous and 
have greened well. Damage resulting from frost, snow pressure and field-mice is 
insignificant. 

At the end of the period under consideration, preparation of the fields for the 
sowing of spring cereals had begun only in a few places, frosts having impeded this 
work. 

Italy: The weather during the first half of February was rather imfavourable in 
the islands and in some of the northern areas. The growth of wheat and other cereals 
was generallj^ good. In some parts of Tuscany and Southern Italy only crop condition 
was somewhat poor owing to frosts and excessive rain. During this period there were 
cases of field-monse and mole-cricket attacks in some provinces of northern and sou¬ 
thern Italy. There was some slight insect damage in Sardinia. Weather was fine in 
the second part of the month and temperatures were mild. These conditions were 
favourable to crops and the condition of wheat and the other cereals as the end of the 
month was considered good. 

Latvia: There were no extreme frosts at the beginning of February, but afterwards 
temperature fell and, between the 7 and ii of the month it was 20® C below zero (-•4f> F). 
The month was marked by considerable rainfall. The snow disappeared almost com¬ 
pletely during the second half of February. 

Portugal: Owing to the dryness, the intense cold, the rather frequent frosts and 
the high winds, the cereal crops did.not have a good appearance in the middle of February 
and their development was below normal. The rain of the last decade completely 
changed the situation which was beginning to cause apprehension among growers. In 
the province of Alentejo, where wheat and oats are most important, it is thought that 
the cereal year will probably be better than last. The rye crop, stimulated by the plen¬ 
tiful rain, is well developed in the chief producing areas. A reduction is noticeable in 
the rye area while that of wheat tends to increase. 

Romania: Temperature rose quickly during the second half of February and 
spring conditions prevailed everywhere at the end of the month. Snow had melted 
everywhere except in the mountainous districts. Plentiful rain fell in all parts and 
further increased the amount, of moisture in the soil which was considered sufiicient 
already. 

Preparatory work in the fields had already begun in some parts of the Banat. 

The tedmical agents of the Ministry of Agriculture and of the provinces 
have begun an active propaganda campaign of agricultural technique among the 
peasants. 

After some fine days at the end of February temperature again fell, and there 
was snow nearly everywhere. Winter cereal sowings did not, however, suffer from 
the bad weather, but growth was delayed. Spring work was also impeded in the 
middle of March by the snow or by the excessive moisture. 

Yugoslavia: Variable but rather warm, sunny and dry weather in February 
followed the extreme cold of January. 

The snow on the fields began to mdt towards the end of the month. 

Crop condition of winter sown cereals at the beginning of March was judged very 
good. , . , 
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U. S. S. R.: The weather during the second and third decade of February was 
exceptionally mild in nearly all parts of the Union, and the sowing of spring cereals 
had begun in many of the southern regions. Up to 2 March, according to the 
provisional estimates, more than 250,000 acres had been sown in Uzbekistan, about 
the same area in the Azov-Black Sea region and about 75,000 acres in the Odessa 
region. 

Temperature fell sharply nearly everywhere in the middle of the first decade 
of March and touched 15^ C below zero (5° F). 40 F below zero were recorded in Northern 
Ukraina and 14® F in the south. After thawing, the ground was again frozen and 
an ice crust was formed in several areas. The drop in temperatm*e was accompanied 
in many areas by falls of snow, after which the snow line at the end of the first decade 
of March encroached to the south. 

Argentina: Weather in February was generally favourable to the preparation of 
the soil for the coming cereal sowings. The Ministry of Agriculture has been working 
hard for some time to eliminate some inferior varieties of wheat. 

United States (Telegram of 28 February): Rainfall was general in a great part 
01 the South-east, and there was more or less precipitation recorded, principally in the 
form of snow, in some parts of the Western dry belt, but severe dust storms were 
experienced from Western Oklahoma to South eastern Wyoming. The Western Mount¬ 
ains are holding more snow this year than last. Weather in the winter wheat States 
was mild until the end of the week when a cold wave became general. Crop con¬ 
dition in the Ohio Valley was fair to good and the moisture situation w^as better in 
IVIissouri and low^a. 

The sowing of oats had commenced in some parts of the South-east and South¬ 
west. 

(Telegram of 7 March): Moderate to heavy precipitation was recorded in some 
parts where the shortage of rain had become critical. In South Dakota rainfall 
was nearly general and effected an improvement, while snow was helpful in Montana. 
Good rains were also received in Minnesota, North Dakota and were widespread 
in the Rocky Mountains and westward. The area from Western Nebraska and South¬ 
eastern Wyoming to Mexico is still critically dry. 

The crop condition of winter wheat was satisfactory except in the Western 
section. The sowing of spring oats had commenced in the Southern section. 

(Telegram of 14 March): Heavy rainfall was general in the EJast Central Section, 
the Ohio Valley and southward to the Central Gulf States. Sowings of oats were 
delayed but soil moisture had become satisfactory in the Bastern Ohio Valley where 
the condition of winter wheat was fair to good. Winter cereals were greening and slight 
damage was reported from the prolonged ice-cover in Iowa. Crop condition was 
satisfactory in the Lower Missouri and Mississippi Valleys and had improved in the 
South-west except in the Western Section of Texas and of Kansas, where condition 
was very poor. Moisture conditions improved in Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, 
.Western Oklahoma and Bastem Oregon. Conditions were still critically dry in Bast- 
em Colorado, New Mexico and Bastem Wyoming where wind erosion has been 
serious. 

(Telegram of 21 March) : Temperature was normal ever3nvhere except in the 
Great Plains where it was much above normal. Rainfall w^as general in the coastal 
regions, but elsewhere it Tvas light with continued dryness in the South-west. Work 
on the land was hindered in the Mississippi Walley and eastwards owing to the damp 
conditions. Weather in the western states was diy with dhst storms. 


*** St. 3 Ingl. 
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The grain crops in the Western Great Plains and the South-west are suffering from 
drought hut elsewhere progress and condition were fair to good. 

The indicated acreage of cereal crops for harvest in 1935 is set out below. The 
ff.gures are based on the reported planting intentions of farmers as at i March, allow¬ 
ance being made based on past experience for the influence of difficulties at planting 
time and for the loss of planted acreage from various causes. Tho figures are not to 
be taken as estimates of the area that will actually be harvested in 1935 but only as an 
indication of the acreage for har\"est judging by plans now reported by growers which 
are themselves subject to change. The area actuall3" harvested in 1935 may turn out 
to be larger or smaller by reason of w'eather conditions, price changes, labour supply, 
financial conditions, developments in the Department of Agriculture's programme for 
crop acreage adjustment and the effect of the intentions report itself upon farmers' 
actions. 

For purposes of comparison the area planted and the area finally harvested are also 
given for 1934 when the acreage abandoned was abnormally large. 


Intended plantings in J935» allowance being made for average abandonment, 
with acreages planted and harvested in 1934^ 



Durum 

Other 

Spring 

Total 

Spring 

Barley 

Oats 

Intended plantings 1935 (000 acres) 

2,042 

'V'^eat 

15.805 

Wheat 

17.847 

11,954 

39,108 

Area planted 1934 . . . (000 acres) 

2,046 

16,475 

18,521 

11,378 

37 . 97 <> 

Area han-ested 1934 . . (000 acres) 

990 

8,300 

9,290 

7*144 

3 o, 3 S )5 

% of area planted in 1934 • . . • 

99.8 

95-9 

96.4 

105.1 

103.0 

% of area harvested in 1934 • • • 

206,3 

190.4 

19 2.1 

167.3 

128.7 

Japan: Weather was favourable to wheat 

and barley. 




Algeria: February was a dry month. Cereals in the Oran province suffered again 
from drought in the middle of March. The crop prospects, however, are not really 
threatened except on the heavy soils of the low lying districts of this area. 

Cyrenaica: Weather was very favourable in January, but there was less rainfall 
in Februar}^ and this may affect adversely the production of barley and wheat. The 
crops, however, owing to the favourable weather conditions, made good progress. Field 
work proceeded regularly. 

Egypt: The growth of the wheat crop improved, especially in the cultivations 
attacked by chlorosis last month. This was due to the improvement of the weather 
conditions and the supply of water after the winter closure of canals. The formation 
of ears is general in the early cultivations and some of the general ones. Seed forma¬ 
tion has started in some cultivations in Upper Egypt. The crop is normal. 

The growth of the barley crop improved during this month owing to the improve¬ 
ment of the weather conditions and the supply of water after the drought period. 
The early cultivations in Upper Egypt are in the stage of seed-formation; some of 
them are maturing, while in the rest ear-formation is general. The crop is on the 
whole normal. 

French Morocco: A considerable fall in temperattpre occurred at the beginning of 
February causing falls of snow and hail. The quantity of precipitation during the 
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month was normal. Cereals at the end of the month showed irregular development, 
but they were fairly good in appearance. There is, however, some danger of the growth 
of weeds in some areas. Tillering had begtm in the south and east and was 
normal. 

The total acreage of sowings seems to be fairly close to that of last year but is 
slightly greater. There is a slight increase of 4 % in barley and a more definite in¬ 
crease of 8 % in hard wheat, but the sowings of soft wheat are down by 6 % with 
substantial declines in some districts and increases in others. The wheat area, on the 
whole, is greater by about 5 %. 


Tunisia: January was an unfavourable month for crops which suffered owing to 
excessive moisture and cold. At the end of the month their appearance was mediocre 
in the northern and central districts (the Bizerta, Timis and Kef districts) but it was 
vStillgCKxl in the South (the Susa and Gabes districts). 

February was characterised by higher temperatures and normal rainfall in the 
first half and by sudden changes in temperature due to high winds in the second 
half. These conditions, however, were relatively favourable and affected an appre¬ 
ciable improvement in the condition of crops. 

In the north (the Bizerta district) the soil became dry again and growth was 
stimulated during the second half of the month. Florence-Auvove wheat, of which 
the greater part of the soft wheat sowings consist, suffered from excessive wet and 
tillering was limited and sometimes impeded, but there are no grounds for fearing a 
substantial decline in the yield. Hard 'wheat is vigorous and tillering well and condi¬ 
tion, on the whole, improved. In the Centre (the Thunis and Kef districts), growth 
was good and the damage caused by excessive humidity is, on the whole, slight. In 
the South (tlie Suza and Gabes districts) wheat is good in general and barley which 
suffered only slightly from frost is also good and, in some places was beginning to form 
ears at the end of February The quantity of rain which was received during the winter 
gives reason to hope for a good crop in this area, the volume of which will have 
an important effect on the total Timisian barley production. 

The area of sowings is smaller in the North, but it is considerable in the South. 
The indications are, therefore, that the wheat area is smaller, especially that of soft 
wheat, and that the barley area is greater. 


Union of South Africa: The wheat crop in the Cape Pro\dnce appears to have 
been generally disappointing. Rust, late frost and fimgi caused more damage than 
'was previously anticipated and greatly reduced the quality of the grain. Many farmers 
in the Orange Free State were still busy harvesting and threshing in January and 
excellent yields were being obtained. 


MAIZE 

Argentina: Crop condition of maize at the end of February varied from good to 
excellent. Slight grasshopper and drought damage was reported from some places. 


' United States; According to a report published by the Department of Agriculture 
on farmers' intentions to plant, the indicated maize area this spring, after allowance 
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is made for normal abandonment, is 95.692,000 acres. This acreage is 0.4 *^0 greater 
than the area actually sown in IQ34 and 9.4 % greater than that harvested. 

Sowings have commenced in the extreme South. 

French West Africa: The outlook for the harvest in French Guinea was good. 

Union of South Africa: J anuary was exceptionally hot and dry pratically through¬ 
out the Union. Toward the end of the month, however, beneficial rains fell in some 
of the eastern districts of the Cape Proraice, in the Transkei and also on the Natal 
highveld. The heavy and continuous rains in November and December considerably 
hampered ploughing, planting and proper cultivation. The severe drought in J anuary 
and top grub caused much damage to early-planted crops but. with the general and 
soaking rains throughout the maize belt earh" in February, crop prosjDects iuipro\'ed 
considerably. 

Maize, 


Countries 

Area 

PRODUCTION , 

1934 

1934 / 

1935 

X933 

1933 / 

1934 

Aver. 
1928 
to 1932 

1928 / 
1929 to 
1932 / 
X933 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

192 S /29 

to 

I93A'33 

1934 

1934/35 

J933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

X 932/33 

% 1934 

and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

X934 
« 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

»= 100 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 
100 

Aver* 

age 

= 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1 1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

Austria . . 

160 

159 

148 

101.0 

108.1 

3.303 

3.011 

2,66^ 

5.897 

5,377 

4,763 

109.7 

123.8 

Bulgaria . . 

1,658 

1,796 

1,757 

92.3 

94.3 

18,067 

20,967 

17,660 

32.262 

37,441 

31,536 

86.2 

102.3 

Prance , . 

823 

832 

843 

98.8 

97.5; 

11,452 

9,589 

10.516 

20.449 

17,123 

18,778 

119.4 

108.9 

Greece. . . 

586 

645 

555 

90.8 

105.6 

5.291 

6,026 

3.755 

9,448 

10,760 

6,706 

87.8 

140,9 

Hungary 

2,807 

2,816 

2.726 

99.7 

103.0 

46,334 

39,889 

37,085 

82,740 

71,230 

66,223 

116.2 

124.9 


3,271 

3,190 

3,391 

102.5 

96.51 

64,330 

52,549 

50,695 

114,874 

93,837 

90,528 

122.4 

126,9 

Italy, 

384 

346 

252 

Ill.l 

152.3 

6,059 

4,564 

2,733 

10,820 

8,151 

4,880 

132.7 

221.7 

♦Poland . . 

225 

225 

231 

99.9 

97.2- 


1,232 

2.090 


2.200 

3,732 

. . . 


Romania. . 

12,368 

11,928 

11,470 

103,7 

107.8 

106,840 

100,408 

113,401 

190,786 

179,301 

202,502 

106.4 

94,2 

Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

81.3 

74.0 

55 

63 

71 

99 

113 

126 

87.2 

78.4 

Czechoslov., 

i) 359 

316 

351 

113.4 

102.3' 

2 ) 5,447 

3,370 

5,466 

2 ) 9,728 

6,018 

9,760 

161.6 

99.7 

Yugoslavia. 

6,578 

6.272 

5,761 

104,9 

114.2 

j 

113,631 

78.883 

76.843 

202,912 

140.863 

137,220 

144.0 

147.9 

Total Europe 

28S96 

28,302 

27,257 

102.5 

losA 

380,809 

319,319 

320,892 

680,015 

570,214 

573,022 

119.3 

118.7 

Canada- , , 

161 

137 

143 

117.9 

112.8 

3,807 

2,830 

2,997 

6.798 

5,054 

5,351 

134.5 

127.0' 

United States 

87,486 

103.260 

102,768 

84.7 

85. Ij 

773,202 

I.3I6.928 

1,434.802 

1380,718 

2,351,658 

2,562,147 

58.7 

53.9 

Cambodia . 

74! 

297 

92 

250.0 

802,4' 

9,921 

3.748 


17.716 

6.593 

1,927 

264.7 

919.2 

Syria & I,eb. 

61 

67 

76 

90.9 

80,0 

646 

573 

337 

1,154 

1,024 

1,494 

112.7 

77.2 

Turkey, . . 

778 

942 

884 

82.6 

88.0 

7.108 

12,502 

10,707 

12,692 

22,324 

19,121 

56.9 

66.4 

Algeria . . 

25 

25 

23 

100.7 

j 

107.9 

165 

127 

T46 

295 

228 

260 

129,7 

113.4 

Egypt . . . 

1,632 

1,638 

2.036 

99.6 

80.1 

34.653 

32,536 

41,658 

61,880 

58.101 

74,389 

106.5 

83.2 

Eritrea . . 

11 

27 

21 

40.9 

52,3 

79 

220 

177, 

1 142 

394 

317 

36.0 

44.7 

Kenya 3 ) . 

123 

113 

193 

109.0 

63.8 

1,941 

1,494 

2,604 

3,467 

2,667 

4,650 

130.0 

74.6 

French Mo¬ 
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rocco. , . 

• 986 

887 

714 

111,0 

138.1 

5,425 

3,096 

3,171 

9.688 

5,528 

5,663 

175.3 

171.1 

Tunisia 4 ) . 

44 

i 37 

44 

120.0 

10l.7| 

132 

, 132 

130| 

236 

236 

232 

100.0 

101.7 

♦Argentina 5 ) 

17,372 

I 16.097 

13.714 

107.9 

126.7 

... 

130,095 

170.217 


232,314 

303,960 

,,, 


♦Un.of S. Afr. 

... 

3)6.506 

3)5,847 


... 

39,160 

47,802 

6) 33,784 

69,929 

85,361 

0) 60,328 

81.9 

115.9 

Totals . . . 

121,044 

135,732 

134,251 

89.2 

90.2 

i 


|1,693,50S 

l,8I9,20(j 

2,174,801 

3>024,12l 

3,248,573 

71,9 

1 66.9 


* Countries not included in totals. — s) Spring, crop {maggengo). — t) Summer ctop {cinqitantim). — 
i) Of wluch 318,000 acres unmixed crop and 141,000 acres mixed crop, — 3) Of which 3,538,000 centals 
(6,319,000 bushels) from untaixed crop and 1,909,000 centals (3,409^000 bushels) from mixed crop, — 3I European 
crop. ^— 4) Haiae and sorghum. — 5) Area sown. — 6) Figures for tlie‘average not vet revised according to 
the 1933-34 census results. ^ ^ 
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RICE PRODUCTION IN MONSOON ASIA AND THE EASTERN 
TR.ADE IN RICE *) 

Given the preponderant part of the world's rice crop that is produced in 
monsoon Asia and the fact that b}- far the greater proportion of the trade in the 
commodity passes between these countries, the estimates now available enable 
the general outlines of the world rice situation for 1934-35 to be summarized. 
The available statistical data show that, excluding China, for wdiich official esti¬ 
mates have been available only in the last two years, production this season has 
fallen to a very low level, much below anything experienced during the last decen- 
nium. Even when China, which in 1933-34 is officially stated to have produced 
115,000 million pounds of rough rice, is taken into consideration it is probable, 
given the reports of crop condition that have so far been published, that this 
statement will hold good. 


World production of rough rice (i). 

(million pounds). 


1934-35 (very approximate).176,000 

1933-34...i99>ooo 

1932-33.196,000 

1931-3^.195.500 

1930-31.201,000 

1925-26/1929-30 (average).187,800 


(i) Not including that of China, the U. S. S. R., Iran (Persia) and certain other countries of 
smaller production for which statistics are very incomplete or are entirely lacking. 


Of the three major exporting countries that must place a large part of their 
surplus in non-preferential markets, Burma has had a small crop and Siam a 
crop rather larger than last season w^hile French Indo-China does not appear likely,, 
as far as available indications go, to have a crop above average. Total supplies, 
in Chosen and Taiwan, where production has been encouraged by the Japanese- 
Government to a point at which they are normally more than capable of meeting" 
the deficiency in the metropolitan market, are likely to be smaller this season. In- 
China and India, which, though the w^orld's largest producers, have large deficits,, 
production appears to have been smaller than last year in the former while India, 
has had its smallest crop since 1927-28. Japan, which is surpassed only by 
China and India in the volume of its production, has had an exceptionally small, 
crop this season while reports from the remaining deficit countries, British Malaya, 
Ceylon, the Netherlands East Indies and the Philippines, in every case lead to- 
expectations of small production, 

(*) Unless otherwise stated, all data have been converted to terms of milled rice and derivatives.. 
■ the latter including broken rice, white meal, flour and polish but not bran. 
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The situation in Burma, French Indo-China and Siam. 

The price of Big Mills specials at Rangoon had fallen fairly continuously from 
the latter part of November 1933 to the end of March 1934 May and June, 

when sowings were being made, it w’as rapidly regaining its previous maximum. 
This did not, however, prevent a decline of 252,600 acres, or 2.0 *^'0 previous 

v’ear and 0.8 % on the average, in the area sown in Burma in 1934 * Though the 
monsoon was on the whole fairly strong the late rains were poor and there was 
considerable damage by insects. The final estimate of area destroyed u'as, 
however, 95,400 acres less than in 1933-34 so that the area to mature was only 
157,200 acres less than in that season. In Lower Burma, from which the major 
portion of the export surplus is derived, there were decreases of 17,400 acres in 
area sown, 5,400 acres in area destroyed and consequently 12,000 in area matured. 
Production is estimated at 11,282 million pounds of rice and rice products, a 
decrease of 12.6 % on that of the previous year and of 6.1 % on the average. 
The fall in production was most marked in Insein, Bassein, Hanthawaddy and 
P^’apon. It should be noted, however, that the area sown in Burma in 1933-34 
W’as the largest since 1930-31, while the production was a record, thanks to 
particularly favourable weather. 

Production and net export of major exportmg countries. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

P r 0 d a c t i 0 r. 


Year 


Net 

export 



Burma 

French 

Indo-Chir.a 

Siam 


Burma (i) 

to foreign to Indian T.,rin 
countries ports 

Siaui 

(-’) 

1934-35 . 

, 11,282 


8.572 

1935- - 





1933 - 34 - 

• 12,905 

9 . 37<3 

8,280 

1934 - • 

• 2.947 

5,752 

3,253 

4,123 

1932-33- 

12,228 

9.305 

8,460 

1933 - • 

. 4.072 

3.669 

2,698 

3.568 

1931-32 . 

. 10,458 

9.034 

6.727 

1932. . 

. 4,688 

2,341 

2,624 

3.379 

1930-31 • 

. I2,S00 

9,624 

7.980 

1931 • • 

. 4,803 

3.530 

2,101 

2,683 

1929-30. 

. 12,410 

9,557 

6.407 

1930. . 

• 5.763 

2,239 

2,465 

2,315 

192S-29. 

. 12,181 

9.314 

6.419 

1929. . 

. 4,366 

2,521 

3.229 

2,625 

1927-2 S. 

. 12,161 

10.333 

7.347 

1928 , . 

- 3.754 

3,174 

3,904 

3.500 

1926-27. 

- 12,723 

9.561 

8,641 

1927. . 

- 4.870 

2,682 

3.630 

3.708 

1925-26. 

- 11.805 

9,440 

6.933 

1926, . 

• 5.134 

1,619 

3.506 

2,780 

(i) The official data 

are for rice both in the husk and 

not in the husk but, 

as practically all the 


rice exported is milled, they have been taken to represent milled rice and derivatives. — (2) Exports 
from Bangkok, which make up 98 % of the value of the total rice exports from Siam. Data refer t<^ 
the season from t December to 30 November. 


,The export surplus of Frencli Indo-CHna is derived in the main from Cochin- 
China. While preparation of the land and sowings were carried out under gene¬ 
rally fairly good conditions, transplanting was hindered by drought. The crop 
was somewhat afPected by drought in the east. In the central provinces in parti¬ 
cular there was damage by floods of the Mekong andPongnai, while in the west 









both flood and drought damage occurred. Save in a few districts, however, these 
irregular moisture conditions, together with low temperatures, disease and insects, 
appear, according to the most recent reports available, to have caused a delay in 
the crop rather than permanent damage, as appearance was said to be generally 
good when harvesting of the main crop began in December. Arrivals of new 
crop in the first half of January were still below normal for that period. In 
Cambodia, from which part of the export is derived, the long drought in the earlier 
part of the season hindered the crop, especially in the higher padis, and increased 
insect damage, while the exceptionally rapid rise of the Mekong and Tonle-Sap 
later caused losses. On the whole, however, conditions in the latter part of the 
season, apart from an interruption of the rains and a fall in temperature in mid- 
October appear to have been better, losses were smaller than expected and yields 
higher. In Tonkin and Annam crops have been affected seriously by drought, 
t3'phoon and flood. 


Production in French Indo-China. 
(million pounds rice and rice derivatives). 


Year 

Cochin‘Cliina 

Cambodia 

Tonkin 

Annam 


1934-35 .... 



2,409 



1933-34 .... 

. 3.617 

737 

2.839 

1,600 

583 

1932-33 .... 


1.225 

2,890 

1,519 

563 

1931-32 .... 

.3.636 

7S1 

2,903 

1,183 

531 

1930-31 .... 

.2,985 

1.446 

3,220 

1,442 

531 

1929-30 .... 


1.047 

2,990 

1,505 

5.31 

192S-29 .... 


976 

2,913 

1.473 

547 

1927-28 .... 

.3.876 

1.273 

3.013 

1,543 

62S 

1926-27 .... 

. 3.405 

1,448 

2,211 

I.QiS 

579 

1925-26 .... 

.3.240 

1.179 

2,923 

1,535 

563 


Production in Siam, despite poor rainfall in the earlier part of the season in 
the important central areas, remained, according to the first forecast, higher than 
that of last year and much above the average. 


The countries of deficit. 

Production in India proper (that is, excluding Burma) has fallen for the third 
3'ear in succession and the estimated crop of 62,962 million potmds is the smallest 
since 1927-2S. The area sown was 2.6 % smaller than in the previous season^ 
decreases having occurred in all the provinces save Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Pro\dnces; production rose, however, not onl3" in these two provinces but also in 
the Central Provinces and Assam. The smallness of the crop was due principally 
to the fact that the monsoon was rather weak, particularly in August and the early 
part of September. In Bengal, the principal producing province, the decline in the 
production of the winter crop, which forms the bulk of the production, w^as 10.9 % 
from the five-3’^ear average though the corresponding decline in area was only 3.4 %. 
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Bihar and Orissa, on the other hand, though still 13.6 % below average, had a 
crop 9.2 % above that of 1933-34, thanks to an increase of 3.8 % in area and 
to favourable weather in almost all districts. Though the area under rice in 
Bihar and Orissa is much larger than that in Madras, production has in the 
last three years been smaller than in the latter province. The crop in Madras 
underwent a considerable decrease for the second year in succession, drought 
having been seriously felt in the Deccan. India has thus again a very large 
deficit to be filled by imports. 


Production and net export to foreign countries of India [excluding Burma). 

(million potinds rice and derivatives). 


Year 


Production 


Year 

Net e.vpoil 
to foreign 
countries 
All-India 
excluding 
Burma (2) 


All-Tndia 
excluding 
Burma (i) 

Bengal 

Bihar 
and Orissa 

Madras 


1934-35 . • 

. , 62,962 

20,501 

11,670 

11,962 

1935 • 


1933-34 • • 

. . 63,910 

21,604 

10,687 

13,226 

1934 - 

. (3) •— 167 

1932-33 . • 

• • 64,933 

23,299 

10.456 

13.455 

1933. 

• • • 387 

1931-32 . . 

• • 71.67S 

23.627 

14,281 

13.403 

1932. 

... 512 

1930-31 • . 

■ • 67.337 

22,913 

13.975 

13.380 

1931. 

, . . 479 

1929-30 . • 

• • 65,0-4 

20,414 

14,961 

13.079 

1930. 

. , . 62b 

192S-29 . . 

. . 67,825 

24,103 

13.90S 

12,935 

1929. 

. . . Ob I 

I92 7«2S . . 

. . 58,111 

16,160 

10,896 

12,651 

I92S. 

2 y2 

1926-27 . . 

. . 61,147 

18,306 

II.917 

11,802 

1927. 

... 581 

1925-26 . . 

. . 64,696 

20,454 

13,168 

13.246 

1926. 

. . . 629 


(I) The all-India statistics exclude the production of the Punjab, theNorth-West Frontier Prov iuce 
Ajmer-Marwara, Manpur Pargana and certain other Indian States, which together produced 2,536 niiiUun 
pounds on the average of the five years ending 1932 - 33 ; they also exclude the production of the feudatory 
states of Bihar and Orissa, for which no reliable data are available. In 1 933-34 the production of Bhopal 
was included for the first time. — { 2 ) Tel quel; only a relatively small part consists of rough rice, — 
( 3 ) Net import. 


The crop harvested in China in October is variously reported to have been 
from one-fifth to one-quarter smaller in some of the most important areas. The 
failure of the rains in July and August in the Tower Yangtze, the largest and most 
accessible area of production, is responsible for this. Parts of the other great 
producing area, in Kwangttmg and Fukien, also suffered from drought. Though 
the carrj’over of old rice is considerable and secondary food crops are reported to 
have been good and the winter wheat crop in the Yangtze valley, which is in the 
transitional zone between the wheat-eating and rice-eating parts of China, is also 
said to be larger than last year, there will, if the proportion of damage turn out to 
be really so high, be a large demand for foreign imports of rice into both the Shang¬ 
hai and Swatow areas. The credit arrangements of rice importers have contin¬ 
ued, however, to be dislocated by the large exports of silver consequent on the 
difference between the exchange rate of the Shanghai dollar and the price of silver. 
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a difference accentuated by the heavy demand from the United States that, 
followed the Silver Purchase Bill of 19 June 1934. The Chinese Government on 
15 October placed a duty on the export of silver plus an equalization charge 
aimed at making such export unprofitable but high rates of interest in Shanghai 
continued to hinder the financing of rice imports. 


Net imports into the principal Asiatic countries of defioit 
other than India proper and Japan. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

China 

British. 

Malaj’-a 

Ceylon 

Netherlands 
East Indies 

1934. 

. 1,685 

1,025 

i,oS8 

573 

1933. 

. 2.S43 

982 

1,003 

752 

1932 . 

. 2,992 

921 

1,024 

890 

1931. 

. 1*427 

1,156 

1,006 


1930 . 

. 2-647 

1.329 

1,064 

1,357 

1929. 

.. • 1*439 

1,256 

1,102 

1,592 

1928. 


1,177 , 

1.093 

1,258 

1927. 

. 2,799 

1,228 

1,053 

1,003 

1926. 

. 2.489 

1,068 

1,033 

1,293 

1925. 

. 1.679 

907 

972 

1,110 


In British Malaya, where the diminution of dependence on foreign supplies 
is also being encouraged, the continued extension of the rice area by irrigation 
and drainage works and the increased use of improved seed appear to have been 
counterbalanced this season by extensive flood damage in several important pro¬ 
ducing areas. As consumption is likely to continue to expand, with the improve¬ 
ment in the rubber market, a further increase in import requirements is likely 
in 1935- 

Ceylon also suffered from a prolonged drought in 1934 and the rice crop har¬ 
vested in February-March of this year was expected be a very poor one and in a 
few cases even a total failure. A large increase in imports, particularly from 
Siam, was already noticeable in December in comparison with the same month 
in 1933 and further heavy imports may be expected before the second crop comes 
on the market in July 1935. 

With the strict regulation of imports and of the trade between their surplus 
and deficit districts in the last tw'o 3^ears and the rapid extension of area the Nether- 
iands East Indies have become a market of more restricted capacity The area 
harvested from January to December 1934, together with that remaining to be 
harvested at the end of December, was rather smaller than the corresponding 
figure of 1933 and 8 % larger than on the average of 1924-33 but in all three sec¬ 
tions of Java-East, Middle hud West — unit-yields were lower than in any of the 
previous five years. Production is insufficient for probable requirements and the 
Government licensed imports from abroad, which began in November. . In the 
Outer Provinces production prospects were at the end of December on the whole 
normal. 

St. 3 IngL 
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For tlie FHlippines reports have in the past few months been somewhat con¬ 
tradictor}" regarding the crop just harvested. While the weather early in the 
season w^as favourable, damage by the subsequent typhoon and by insects was 
suspected to be considerable, w^hile yields in some of the newer areas were likely 
to be in any case low. When the probable effects of better conditions in the 
copra market in raising food consumption are also taken into account, the Pliil- 
ippines appear unlikely as yet to suffer from the overproduction that has recently 
been feared but on the contrary to require at least as much as in recent years to 
supplement their rice supplies with imports from foreign countries. 


Thb Japanese rice trade. 

Japan has had a very poor crop, with the exceptionally low- figure of 16,327 
million pounds rice and derivatives, the smallest crop since 1913-14. This is 
due to the unfavourable weather, the area sown having been practically the same 
as last year, while production has fallen 27 %. A severe typhoon struck the 
western part of Hondo in September while drought in Kiushiu and Shikoku and 
excessive rainfall and insects in other sections caused much damage. 


Sources of supply of Japan. 




(million pounds rice and 

Production 

derivatives). 

Net import of Japan 

Year 

Japan 

Clioseii 

Taiwan 

Year 


From foreign 

From 

From 







countries 

Chosen 

Taiwan 

1934-35 . * . . 

^6,327 


2,863 

1935 . 


. 

. . . 

,. . 

1933-34 • • . . 

22,901 

5.S81 

2,634 

1934 * 

. 

(I) — 22 

2,861 

. . . 

X932-33 .... 

19,521 

5*284 

2,822 

1933 • 


279 

2,295 


1931-3^^ .... 

17,848 

5,131 

2,356 

1932 . 


235 

2,i8i 

952 

1930-31 .... 

21,617 

6,200 

2,32X 

1931 • 


(l)— 137 

2,659 

765 

1929-30 .... 

19,252 

4.429 

2,041 

1930 . 


273 

1,470 

531 

1928-29 . • • • 

19,493 

4.368 

2,140 

1929 . 


395 

1,632 

5 68 

1927-23 .... 

20,074 

5.592 

2,173 

1928 . 


496 

2,050 

{)6g 

1926-27 .... 

17,970 

4.946 

1,957 

1927 . 


, 1,278 

i>643 

685 

1925-26 . . , , 

19,299 

4 . 775 , 

2,029 

1926 * 


74S 

1,661 

621 


(r) Net e^fporU 


In Chosen these was a decrease of 5.3 % in area from the rather high figure 
of 1933-34 and, though temperatures and rainfall in June and July favoured 
transplanting, there was subsequently considerable daihage by drought and floods 
in the south, of the peninsula. In Taiwan, on the other hand, a new record of 
production has been attained, despite drought damage to the second crop in the 
northern sections. Given the very small crop in Japan and the Hhelihood of a 
smaller crop in Chosen, the heavy, carryover of old: crop rice on i November 1934, 
of which about three-quarters were in, the hands of the Japanese Government,. 
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will be largely absorbed in the current season ; the amount of the decrease in pro¬ 
duction is, in fact, greater than the total carryover of old crop, which was about 
one-fifth of the norrnal annual consumption of Japan. 


The general situation in the competitive markets 

Burma’s export surplus is estimated at 7,175 million pounds of rice and deri¬ 
vatives, a decrease of 1,524 million on the 8,699 million pounds actually exported 
from last season’s crop. Such a decrease corresponds to the decrease in the pro¬ 
duction, Crop movement in the first two months of the year was even more 
rapid than in the corresponding period of last year. Exports to India were about 
one-third larger than in the corresponding period of 1934 while increases in exports 
.were also registered to China, the Netherlands East Indies and the Straits and, to 
a less extent, to Ceylon. Given the still smaller crop in India, an even larger pro¬ 
portion of the total exports of Burma is likely to be absorbed in that market than 
in 1934, when the proportion was 66 %. This year the natural advantage of 
proximity will be reinforced not only by the currency advantage (as against French 
Indo-China) but by the proposed import duty of 12 annas per maund (is 6d per cwt.) 
to be imposed up to 31 March 1936 on all imports of foreign brokens, a measure 
introduced in response to the large imports of cheap low-quality foreign rice, 
especially from Siam, aided by reduced freight rates, but also from French 
Indo-China, in the past year. It may be expected therefore, that there will this 
year be still less Burma rice available for foreign markets than in 1934. 

In the absence of later estimates and, in the case of the exporting countries 
of French Indo-China, of any estimates at aU, it must be assumed, on the basis 
of crop condition reports and on such statistical data as is available, that produc¬ 
tion in French Indo-China and Siam is average. For French Indo-China the 
export surplus will in all probability be below the high figure of 3,253 million 
pounds actually exported in 1934. The metropolitan market, which consumes 
the rice almost entirely for stock-feeding and to a much less extent, for industrial 
purposes, takes not far below half of the total export and has steadily increased its 
absorption in the last five years. Import quotas for foreign rice and an increase in 
import duties favoured Indo-China in 1934. On the other hand the large quan¬ 
tities of wheat available for feeding limit the possibilities of absorbing larger pro¬ 
portions of rice and in the early part of this year seriously reduced the imports. 
In the other markets, Saigon rice is consumed as food, largely in mixtures with 
rice of other origins. The most important foreign market is China, which in 1934 
was followed by India, the Straits and Cuba; to all of these unless China there was 
an increase. The export to India, which was exceptionally high last year, is likely 
to be checked by the proposed new duty. On the other hand the large re¬ 
quirements of Eastern countries, together with the large quantities of feeding 
wheat on the French market and the bounty of 15 francs a quintal now given 
by the French Government to exports of Indo-Chinese rice to other markets 
than France may result in a very considerable diversion of Saigon rice to 
China and other Eastern markets. 
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In Siam the first estimate of surplus available for export is 4,194 mil¬ 
lion pounds, slightly less than the actual exports of 1934- three months 

of the export season, up to the end of February, exports showed an increase of 
40 %, rises being particularly notable to the Straits, China and the Netherlands 
East Indies. There has been a stead}^ increase in the last few years in the exports 
to the Straits, in which the preference of the Chinese population for Siam '' field 
types is a strong point in Siam's favour. With the continued large requirements 
of India for Burma rice, by far the chief rival of Siam in the Straits, Siam's posit¬ 
ion in the latter market is likely to be as strong as ever in 1935. The reopening of 
the Netherlands East Indies to foreign imports, which had begun to make itself 
felt in the last quarter of 1934, and, still more, the shortage in Ceylon, are likel^^^ to 
more than compensate for the effects of the probable import duty in India. East 
year the share of Siam in Ceylon’s imports almost trebled and rose from 9 % to 
22 %, partly because of the relatively great reduction in the prices of Siam rice 
and partly because of the small production in India, which decreased available 
supplies from both Burma and that country. Siam rice has in the last three 
3’ears made great progress in Cuba but this remains a secondary market. Even 
on the supposition that Japan again takes Siam rice this year, following on the 
smaller production in Japanese territories, the bulk of Siamese exports will, 
however, be directed to the Chinese market. 


Imports into China, 
(iiiillion pounds rice and derivatives). 



1934 

1933 

193^ 

1931 

IQS'-’ 


Preuch Indo-China . , . . 

* ' • 755 

1,249 

1,010 

II8 

^3S 

iGg 

Siam. 

. . . 761 

1,007 

85S 

94 

60 

83 

Burma and India .... 

. . . 141 

560 

956 


1,268 

96 

Hong-kong. 

... 29 

25 

153 

915 

803 

1,065 

Gross total. 

. . . 1,700 

2,856 

2,998 

1,431 

2,651 

1,443 


In the official statistics the imports are tel quel but UvS the great bulk is while rice they may 
be taken as roughly equivalent to rice and derivatives. 

In the last four years Siam has gained on French Indo-China in the Chinese 
market, Burma taking a large share only in years when the capacity of India to 
absorb outside supplies is small and prices are low! China’s demand is mainly 
for Saigon and Siam brokens, while as regards whole rice the cheaper grades of 
Siam Garden have recently been gaining on Saigon No i Long. This year the 
poor crop in China, the situation in the French market and the large require¬ 
ments of other markets should together result in an easy absorption of the 
surplus, together with a regaining of lost ground by French Indo-China. Move¬ 
ment from both sources was rapid in the first months of the year, and about 
equally divided. The total import of China in January was almost four times 
as great as in the same month last year. 
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In Europe, which takes Oriental rices mainly for industrial and feed purposes, 
Germany, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom are the principal markets 
apart from France, which takes very little save that produced in its own possessions. 
Competition of Oriental rices in the other three large markets is principally between 
Burma and Siam. Germany's imports of milled rice w'ere reduced by about one-half 
in 1934, the Government wishing to encourage milling within the country and 
protect home-grown feeds. The import of rice bran was practically stopped by 
a heavy surcharge. Although there was an increase in the import of rough rice, 
of which about four-fifths is drawn from Burma, most of the difference was ab¬ 
sorbed by Italian rice for human consumption, the German Government having 
made an agreement with the Ente Nazionale Risi to take a greatly increased 
import from Itaty. 

The Netherlands, which import rough rice mainly from Burma and Japan 
and very little milled rice from the East, increased their imports of the former in 

1934* 

Total imports of whole rice into the United Kingdom w^ere higher in 1934 than 
in the previous year, though below^ the 1932 level. Imports from Burma increased, 
thanks to the preferential duty. For brokens and mixtures of whole and broken 
rice, on the other hand, French Indo-China and other foreign countries showed a 
great gain, wMe Burma fell, the total import being only a little higher. The large 
supplies of feeding wheat in the French market may result in still larger amounts 
of brokens from French Indo-China coming on the United Kingdom market. 


The gknkrae outeook. 

World production in 1934-35 has been very small. The decline has been 
principally in the countries that have normally the largest deficits, India, Japan 
and very possibly China. The importing countries of the second order ~ British 
Malaya, Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies - also appear to have had small 
crops. 

On the other hand the principal exporting countries, except for Taiwan, 
have had crops not above average and in the case of Burma and probably Chosen 
well below average. In the first months of the commercial season demand has 
been very active and exports from Burma, French Indo-China and Siam have been 
large. 

Burma will, as last year, profit by the shortage in India. Japan will at 
any rate be able to absorb a large part of its heavy carryover. While rising prices 
may to some extent act as a check on consumption, demand is likely to be active 
and general in the other importing countries during the coming months and not 
only the surplus of Burma after India's demands have been satisfied but the sur¬ 
pluses of Siam and French Indo-China should be marketed without difficulty. 
Prices are likely to maintain an upward tendency. 


C. J. Robertson. 
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RICE 

Uniied States: The report of the Department of Agriculture on farmers’ sowing 
intentions as at i March indicates that the rice area this year, allowance being made 
for average abandonment due to various causes, will be about 816,000 acres which is 
4-5 °o greater than the acreage harvested in 1934. 

India: Threshing of winter padi continued in February Condition of the standing 
crop in Madras was fair save in a number of districts where it had been affected by 
the lack of rain. 

In Bengal light to moderate rain facilitated preparation of the land. 

British Malaya: With the exception of the eastern coastal areas, where preci¬ 
pitation was in excess of the average, weather was normal in Janiiar}’ throughout 
the Peninsula. 

Har\'esting was completed in parts of Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Joliore and the 
greater part of Selangor and good progress was made in other districts of Kedah, 
Pro\dnce Wellesley, Negri Sembilan, the early-planted inland areas of Malacca, and .in 
parts of Pahang, J chore and Perak.. 


Rice. 




Area 





Production cf rough rice 



Countries 

1934/35 

1933/34 

Aver¬ 

age 

1928/29 

to 

1933/33 

%i9 

1933/ 

1934 

34/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934/33 

1933/34 

Average 

X928/29 

to 

193^1 Z3 

1934/35 

1933/3-4 

Average 

1923/29 

to 

1032/33 

% 

1933/ 

1934 

14/35 

Aver¬ 

age 


1,000 acres 1 

100 

1 

=0 TOO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

at 100 

m roo 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

17 

18 

86.0 

1 

79.0 

298 

291 

338 

662 

646 

750 

102.5 

88.3 

Italy . . . 

323 

316 

337 

102.1 

95.8 

13,602 

13,398 

14,437 

30,226 

29,772 

32,081 

101,5 

94.2 

United States 

781 

792 

924 

98,6 

84.5 

17,233 

16.676 

19,358 

38,296 

37,058 

43,017 

103.3 

89.0 

♦Chosen. . . 

3,m 

4.160 

3.985 

94 7 

98.8 


74,440 

62,683 


165,418 

139,293 


129.7 

Taiwan ^ 


708 

652 

100.7 

109.4 

17.985 

15,703 

13,861 

39.965 

34.895 

30;802 

fl4.5 

India ' ^ “ 

935 

961 

863 

97.4 

108.3 

18,251 

17,634 

15.703 

40,557 

39,186 

34,894 

103.5 

116.2 

proper 3) 

68.360 

70,183 

69,843 

97.3 

97.9 

850,832 

863,647 

911,017 

1,890,701 

1,919,177 

2,024,441 

983 

93.4 

Burma 3) . 

ludo'Chim: 

[2,666 

12,919 

12,762 

98.0 

99.2 

152.462 

174.391 

162,370 

338,797 

387,528 

360.815 

87.4 

93.9 

Annam 4). 

945 

948 

1,021 

99,7 

92.5 

7,540 

8,598 

7.435 

I6J55 

19,106 

16,522 

87.7 

101.4 

Tonkia. 

1,156 

1,233 

1,237 

93.81 

93.4 

12,801 

13,974 

14.736 

28,446 

31,053 

32,746 

91.6 

86.9 


1,841 

2,080 

2,069 

88,5j 

88.9 

20.199 

24.911 

25.913 

44.886 

55,356 

57,583 

81.1 

77.9 

Japan . . . 

7,775 

7,779 

7,915 

100.0! 

98.2 

212.116 

289,882 

247,420 

471,359 

644,169 

549,810 

73.2 

85.7 

Siam 7) . . 
Syria & I^e- 

8,461 

8,019 

7,596 

105.5i 

111.4 

114,288 

110,402 

95.982 

253,968 

245,333 

213;289 

103.5 

119.1 

banon , . 

2i 

1 

51 

3) 

197.7 

494.3 

19 

15 

5 

. 43 

34 

12 

123.9 

364,0 

Turkey. , , 

7A 

52 

143.1 

140J 

1.256 

957 

• 747 

2,791 

2,126 

1,661 

131.3 

168.1 

^gypt. . . 

407 

438 

301 

92.8 

134.9 

11,304 

11,775 

8,054 

25,120 

' 26,166 

> 17,898 

96.0 

140.3 

Totals. . . 

104,454 

106,445jl€S390 

98.1 

98.9 

1,450486 

1,562,254 

1,531,032 

3,222,572 

3,471,605 

: 3,402,224 

j 92,8 

94,7 


V Couatnes not mciuded in the totals, First crop. -- 2} Second crop. — s) Third — 4) First 

half-year, 5) Rice of the fifth month. — 6) Rice of the tenth month. — 7) First estimate. Area sown and 
production in the whole country. The corresponding figures for the harvested area are as follows; y.sQi; 7.448; 
6,589; 10.9; — S) l€ss than 500 acres. ^ ' ' ’ 
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There was extensive hood damage in the riverine mukims of Perak and crop pros¬ 
pects there were poor in consequence. In the newly-developed Panchang Bedina area 
of Selangor transplanting was delayed by the inadequacy of water supplies and it was 
not expected that planting would be undertaken in the northern portion of the area. 

lai general crop prospects were still difficult to estimate. Bxtensive ilood damage 
that occurred earlier in the year was expected to materially affect the yield in Kedah 
and dry conditions in the late-planted areas of Province Wellesley and Malacca militate 
against the development of crops in those areas. In Krian, however, it was considered 
that, vdth good harvesting weather, returns wo.idd not be materially less than those in 
the previous seavSon. 

French West Africa: Harvest prospects in French Guinea were good. 

Sierra Leone: The new crop was reported in January to be abundant. 


POTATOES 

Hungary: The selecting of seed potatoes was in progress on 6 March but planting 
had not commenced at this date. 

Malta: In January the winter crop of potatoes was not considered satisfactorv’ 
and it was anticipated that exports this year would be very limited. 


THE SUGAR CAMPAIGN 

A full review of the forecasts of the area which is likely to be sown to sugar- 
beet this year cannot be attempted at the present juncture. However, by 
taking account'of the information received by the Institute from the various 
Governments and Associations of sugar manufacturers in reply to the annual 
enquiry, a preliminary idea of the acreage to be cultivated with sugar-beet tliis 
year can be formed though statistical data are unavailable. Where official 
estimates or those of prodtxcers’ associations are not available, account has been 
taken with caution of the more reliable sources of private information. 

The Verein der DeuUchen Zuckermdiistrie intimates that an estimate of the 
area to be sown to sugar beet this year in Germany cannot yet be made as 
certain outstanding questions have not yet been settled. It can be stated with 
confidence, however, that there will be an increase compared with last year though 
the magnitude caiinot be determined at present. A first estimate will be avail- ’ 
able in all probability at the end of Match or the beginning of April. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of Belgium states that the area reserved for 
sugar-beet cultivation in 1935 will be practicall3’^ equal to that of 1934. , 

The General Statistical Office of Bulgaria is not 3^et in a position to furnish 
an estimate of the area to be sown with sugar-beet this year as the conversa¬ 
tions between the Ministry of National Economv^ and the sugar manufacturers 
bn the question of sugar-beet sowings have not yet reached a.definite conclusion. 
The object of the discussions is to^ decide whether sugar-beet will be cultivated 
this year. _ ^ 
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The Irish Free State Sugar Association estimates that there will be an 
appreciable expansion in beet-sugar cultivation this 3’ear. 

The Society of Beet Producers of Finland states that the area to be occupied 
by sugar beet this year will be practically the same as that of 1934. 

The Comiii Central des Fahricants de Sucre de France cannot state at 
present what the sugar-beet area will be this year, but it is certain that there 
will be a decrease. Production in the coming compaign has been fixed at 
18,700,000 centals {935,000 short tons) of refined sugar against 19,600,000 
centals (980,000 short tons) last 5’ear. The decrease in the area sown, 
however, will undoubtedly be greater than the contraction called for in pro¬ 
duction in view of the fact that many factories still have considerable stocks 
to dispose of. 

The British Sugar Beet Society communicates that, in accordance with 
the plan of government assistance, the beet area in Great Britain will be reduced 
to 375,000 acres, a decrease of 7 to 8 % on the figure for last year. 

The National iVssociation of Hungarian Sugar Manufacturers states that 
the area to be sown to sugar-beet in Hungary wdll be practically the same as 
that of last year. 

The Consorzio Nazionale Produitori Zncchero of Italy communicates that, 
in accordance with the growing contracts made with the Associazionc Nazionale 
Bieiicultorij the area to be sown to sugar-beet this year wdll be the same as that 
of 1934. Hence a crop of 48,000,000 centals (2,400,000 short tons) of beet may 
be expected. (Fast year, however, the same area jdelded 58,500,000 centals 
(2,920,000 short tons). 

The Statistical Bureau of Fatvia has not communicated figures of the beet 
area in 1935 but states that, as the area cultivated in 1934 was sufficient to 
meet factory requirements in full, the same area will be cultivated in 1935 as 
in the previous year. 

A communication from the Statistical Section of the Romanian Ministry of 
Agriculture indicates that the area intended to be planted with sugar beet will 
be slightly smaller than that cultivated in 1934. The decrease is estimated at 
about 5 %. 

In Sweden also, according to the Central Statistical Bureau's preliminary 
estimates, a small decrease is probable. 

The Secretariat of the Union of Swiss Peasants states that the contem¬ 
plated sugar beet acreage in Switzerland in 1935 will be practically the same, as 
it was a year ago owing to the fact that the single sugar factory existing in Swit¬ 
zerland cannot cope with the output from a greater acreage. 

The Czechoslovakian Sugar Manufacturers' Society states that preliminary 
estimates of the beet acreage will be available only at the beginning of April, 
but it is thought at present that there will be in all probability a small con¬ 
traction compared with 1934. / 

Reductions are expected also in Austria, and Spain. 

Ah increase in the sugar beet area is to be expected in the U. S. S. R. since, 
according to the Five Year Plan, the area to be cultivated this year is 2,965,000 
acres against 2,906,000 stipulated in the plan for last year. 
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Nothing definite is yet known of the area to be cultivated during the pre¬ 
sent year in the United States, but in Canada beet sugar production is to be 
intensified. 


Production of Beet-sugar {raw). 




Prodtjction 

I Sept. - 2 S Feb. 

Total production 

DURING 

THE SEASON 

COUNTRIES 




1934-33 

I) 


Average 

% 1934-35 



1934-35 

1933-34 

r933-34 

192 S -39 to 






1 



1932-33 

1933-34 

Average 



thousand centals | 

j thousand centals j 

= 100 

=* 100 

Germany . . . 


36.433 


30.816 

36,433 

31,508 


40.033 

116 

91 

Austria .... 


2 ) 4,921 

2 ) 

3.758 

' 4,982 

3,758 


3.111 

133 

160 

Belgium . . . 


— 


— 

5,842 

5.3^ 


5,553 

109 

105 

Bulgaria . . . 


— 


— 

50 

916 


763 

5 

7 

Denmark . . . 


— 


— 

1,992 

b,yib 


3,291 

37 

60 

Spain. 


— 


— 

7,055 

4,850 


5.827 

145 

121 

Irish Free State. 

1,643 


778 

1,643 

778 


455 

211 

361 

Finland. . , , 


256 


145 

256 

161 


83! 

160 

309 

France .... 


26,380 


20.333 

26.390 

20,7S7 


21,715 

127 

121 

Great Britain . 


14,670 


11.163 

14,670 

11.163 


6,842 

131 

214 

Hungary . . 


2 ) 2,638 

2 ) 

2,985 

2,638 

2,989 


4,099 

88 

64 

Italy. 


7.835 


6,582 

7.870 

6,713 


8,430 

117 

93 

I^atvia .... 


— 


— 

1,058 

714 


229 

148 

462 

Lithuania . . 


— 


— 

335 

178 

3 ) 

283 

188 

121 

Netherlands. . 


— 


— 

5,108 

6,099 


5.556 

84 

92 

Poland .... 


2 ) 9.832 

3) 

7.561 

9.850 

7,560 


14,759 

130 

67 

Romania . . . 


2 ) 2.565 

| 2 ) 

3,419 

2,568 

3,554 


2,447 

72 

105 

Sweden .... 


— 



5.953 

6,720 


3,740 

89 

160 

Switzerland . . 




— 

198 

198 


140 

100 

141 

Czechoslovakia 


13,954 


11,308 

13,999 

11,371 


20.650 

123 

68 

Yugoslavia . . 


— 


— 

1,367 

1,642 


2,324 

83 

59 


Total Europe a)... . 

- 


- 

150,257 

132,m 


150,335 

113 

100 

n. S. S. R. 4 ). 


- 


— 

31,000 

24,250 


26,552 

128 

117 


1 

Total Europe 6). . . . 

- 



181,257 

156,667 


176,887 

116 

102 

Canada . . . 


_ 


_ 

1,418 

1,493 


1,027 

95 

138 

United States . 




— 

24.989 

35,312 


24,946 

71 

100 

ToicU North Ametiea. . . , 



- j 

26.407 

36,805 


25,973 

72 

102 

Japan .... 


_ 



764 

564 


570 

136 

134 

Turkey in Asia 




— 

1.433 

1,598 


335 

90 

428 


Total Asia. . . , 

- 


- 

2,197 

2,162 


905 

702 

243 

General totals | * ’ ’ 

— 


— 

178.861 

209.861 

171,361 

195,611 


177,213 

203,765 

104 

107 

101 

103 


a] Not includiag IJ. S. S. R. — b) Includiug U. S. S, R. — i) Approximate data. — 3) Production to the end 
January. — 3 ) Average 1931-33 to 1932 - 33 - — 4) Sand sugar. 


If the beet producing countries are taken as a whole, it may be expected 
from the preliminary indications and in view of the fact that the output of the 
present campaign, added to the stocks carried over from the preceding campaign, 
is greatly in excess of consumption that the total area to be cultivated in 1935 
will be smaller than that of 193^. 

As regards estimates of production of beet-sugar and cane-sugar in the 
current season there have been no notable changes. 

E. R. 

***** St. 3 Ingl 
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Frmice: A considerable reduction in sowings will occur this year as a result of the 
decision made by manufacturers to reduce the contingeiiting of area in agreement 
with growers. Weather conditions up to the present have not been favourable to pre¬ 
paratory work. 

Hungary: Owing to the dampness of the soil, preparation of the soil for the sowing 
of sugar beet had not begun up to the end of the first week in March. 

U. S. S, R.: A decree of 13 March fixes the quantity of sugar-beet to be sxipplied 
to the State in the 1935-36 compaign by collective and private holdings in accordance 
with the contracts entered into with them. This does not include the beet to be 
delivered as payment in kind to the tractor and agricultural stations for the work 
performed by them. Ukraina is to deliver 190,000,000 centals (9,500,000 short tons) 
of the total. 

The area sown to sugar-beet in the present year in collective and individual holdings 
have been exempted from agricultural taxes. 

Antigua: At the end of January it was reported that the weather had been com¬ 
paratively cold during the month and that after the heavy showers in November rainfall 
had been insufficient and much more moisture was needed. It was expected that 
grinding operations would start towards the end of February. The quantity of sugar 
likel}’ to be manufactured by the Antigua sugar factory was estimated at about 
360,000 centals (18,000 short tons). No estimates were given for the Beudals P'actory. 

Barbados: The rains which lately fell xvere very beneficial to the crop so that 
towards the end of January prospects showed some improvement. 

British Guiana: Total sugar production in 1933-34 was 2,891,000 centals (144,500 
short tons) as compared with 3,180,000 (159,000) in 1932-33 and 2,851,000 (142,500) 
on the average of the five preceding seasons. Percentages: 90,9 and 101.4. 

Jamaica: At the end of January grinding of the 1934-35 crop was general 
and the output of sugar was expected to exceed that of 1933-34. 

St, Kitts: Grinding operations, which should have started on January 28th,were 
delayed owing to labour troubles. 

Trinidad: At the end of Januaiy the coming sugar crop was estimated to be about 
20 % below that of the last season. 

St, Lucia: During the month of January'’ the weather was comparatively wet and 
cool. Condition of the sugar-cane was on the whole very good, no serious damage 
having been caused by the frequent showers. Reaping was expected to begin in 
February. 

Taiwan: According to the most recent ^timate area cultivated to sugar-cane this 
3"ear will be about 257,000 acres against 185,00a in 1933-34 and 226,000 on the average- 
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of the five years ending 1932-33, percentages 138.8 and 113.8 The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 150,874,000 centals {7,544,000 short tons) against 
101,203,000 (5,060,000) and 135,983,000 (6,799,000); percentages 149-1 and iJi-o. 

India: Grinding continues. Condition of the standing crop in Madras was fair 
save in a number of districts where it had been affected by the lack of rain. 


Production of cane-sugar. 





Average 



Average 

Percentages 
for 1934-35 

Countries 

I934’35 1 ) 

1933*34 

1928-29 
to 1932-33 

1934-35 i» 

1933-34 

1928-29 
to 1932-33 

1933-34 

a» 100 

Aver¬ 
age 
«s 100 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 



f 

0 

America. 









Argentina. 

7,518 

6,961 

7,863 

376.000 

348.045 

393,136 

108 

96 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14,330 

22,000 

800,000 

720,000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

51.853 

50.945 

78.613 

2,593.000 

2,547,193 

3,930.573 

102 

66 

Ecuador . 

441 

441 

451 

20,000 

20,000 

22.554 

100 

98 

United States (Ia) . . 

4,560 

4,100 

3,584 

228,000 

205,000 

179,200 

111 

127 

Guadeloupe. 

882 

921 

578 

40,000 

46,073 

28,895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

1,291 

84,000 

80,000 

64,536 

104 

130 

Mexico. 

5,291 

4,145 

4,742 

260,000 

207.000 

237,082 

128 

112 

Peru. 

8,819 

9.538 

8,676 

440.000 

476,902 

433,772 

92 

102 

Puerto Rico. 

15,763 

22,077 

16,222 

788,000 

1,103,311 

811J01 

71 

97 

Dominican Republic . 

8,047 

8.565 

8,306 

402,000 

428,250 

415,308 

94 

97 

Total America . . . 

120,282 

123,632 

I 

152,326 

6,031,000 

6,182,274 

7,616,143 

97 

79 

Asia. 









Taiwan . 

20,360 

14,265 

M.Tli 

1,018,000 

713.226 

886.224 

143 

115 

India 2 ) ...... 

113,904 

109,133 

78.266 

5,695,000 

5,457,000 

3,913,000 

104 

145 

Japan 3 ). 

2,321 

1,635 

1,915 

116,024 

81,740 

95,773 

142 

121 

Java. 

10,141 

13.604 

55,081 

510,000 

680,184 

2,753,998 

75 

18 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

17,637 

31.526 

21,572 

900,000 

1,580,000 

1,078,572 

56 

82 

Total Ana . 

164,368 

170,163 

174,559 

8,239,024 

8,512,130 1 

8,727,567 

97 

94 

Africa. 









Rgypt. 

2,870 

3,406 

2,892 

145,000 

170,303 

144.583 

84 

99 

Madagascar. 

190 

183 i 

133 

9,500 

9,150 

6,650 

104 

142 

Mauritius. 

3,920 

5,764 

4,954 

196,000 

288,200 

247,720 

68 

79 

Reunion. 

1,543 

1,707 

1,042 

80,000 

85,350 

52,107 

90 

148 

Union of South Africa 

7,160 

7,823 

6,690 

358,000 

391,173 

334,471 

91 

107 

' Total A tfica .... 

15,683 

18,883 

15,711 

788,500 

944,176 

785,531 

83 

100 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

14.780 

14,358 

12,304 

740.000 

717,913 

615,180 

103 

120 

Hawaii ....... 

20,503 

20,580 

19,557 

1,030,000 

1,028,990 

977,817 

100 

105 

Fiji Is. 

2,491 

1 2,579 

2,170 

125,000 

129.000 

108,508 

97 

115 

Total Oceania . . . 

37,774 

37,517 

34,031 

1,895,000 

1,875,903 

1,701,505 

101 

111 

General totals . . 

338,102 

350,195 


16,953,524 

17,514,503 

18,830,746; 

97 

90 


1} Apptosiniate data, — 2) Production of gut, — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. — 
4) Production of sugar and panocha. 
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Java: The west monsoon had not set in during the first half of March, but the 
amount of rainfall was satisfactory except in certain areas where there was excessive 
rain unevenh" distributed. Sultr}" weather persisted. The cane was in sativSfactory 
condition but here and there sudden showers and winds caused lodging. The firvSt 
signs of tasselling were appearing. General^ speaking there was no disease or insect 
damage. 


Egypt: The maturation of late sugar-cane cultivations is complete, and the harvest¬ 
ing and supplying of the crop to the factories for pressing is in progress. The harvested 
area is about 60 %, and the yield per acre is 4 % above the average. The preparation 
of the land for the new crop is in progress. Sowing of limited areas in some localities 
has already been started during the month, and the germination is satisfactory. 

Purchases of sugar-cane for the 1934-35 campaign are estimated to amoimt appro¬ 
ximately to 27,800,000 centals (1,390,000 short tons! of sugar-cane, a figure which may 
be slightly increased by purchases of inevitable surpluses at low prices. The production 
of sugar is estimated to amount to 2,900,000 centals (143,000 short tons). Corresponding 
figures for the 1935-36 campaign are 27,600,000 centals (1,380,000 short tons) and 
2,760,000 centals (138,000 short tons). 

Production of raw cane-sugar at the end of February, the second month of the 
sugar season, amounted to 1,448,500 centals (72,400 sh., tons), against 1,773,400 
(88,700) at the same date last year, 1,891,700 (94,600) in 1933 and 1,783,400 (89,200) 
in 1932. 

Mauritius: During the month of January the weather continued to be very favou¬ 
rable and the condition of the sugar-canes quite satisfactory. Crop prospects were excel¬ 
lent. Prices remained very low. 

Union of South Africa: Crop condition in January was g% below normal. 
The weather was hot throughout the belt; more rain was needed. 


VINES 

A ustria: Crop condition of ^dneyards on i March was 1.6 against 1.8 on i February 
this year and 2.4 on i March 1934. ^^e vine-shoots ripened well and are healthy. 

France: Throughout February the southern areas enjoyed fairly dry weather 
which made it possible to proceed regularly with priming and other work in the vine¬ 
yards. There were complaints, however, of the dry winter as rain in January and 
February is particularly beneficial. Weather turned cold and there were even consid¬ 
erable falls of snow. There was some frost w^hich, however, did not cause loss. These 
conditions were favourable on the whole. The condition of vineyards in the South 
on 10 March was satisfactory. 

In the other areas, however, weather was excessively wet and severe storms occurred. 
Temperatures were mild up to the beginning of March, when a considerable fall occurred 
with snow and frost. Vineyards do not appear to have sufiered from these condi¬ 
tions, but work, especially digging, has been hindered. 



Portugal: According to a private estimate, the production of 1934 amounts to 
1,450,000 barrels of 121 Imperial gallons (145 American gallons), or a little more 
than 175 (210) million gallons of wine. This is 26 {32) million gallons, a more than 
15 %> less than the output of 1933 and nearly 42 (50) million gallons, or 33 %, more 
than the average of the five pre\dous years. However, in this total is included 180,000 
barrels from the vineyards of direct producers, the gathering from which was forbid¬ 
den by IMinisterial order, so that effective production is reduced to a little less than 
154 (185) million gallons which, however, is still above the average. The quality of 
the wines produced is good but the alcoholic degree is lower than was expected. 


Vines. 



Area 

Production of wine 




Aver- 

% 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 1934 




age 





1938 



1928 



Countries 

1934 

1933 

1928 



1934 

1933 

to 

1934 

1933 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




1932 

1933 




1932 



1932 

1933 







age 








age 





S* 100 








=S 100 



1,000 acres 


— 100 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 Amer. gallons | 


=3100 

Germany 1 ) 2 ) 

180 

178 

177 

101.5 

101.8 

99,535 

39.563 

50,362 

119,533 

47.512 

60,48(i 

251.6 

197.6 

Austria 2 ) . 

67 

64 

75 

103.6 

89.3 

17,356 

20,456 

22,055 

20.843 

24.566 

26.486 

84.8 

78.7 

Bulgaria 1 ) 2 ) 

225 

217 

193 

103.6 

116.4 

67,067 

52,539 

40,903 

80,541 

63,095 

49.121 

127.7 

164.0 

Spain 1 ) 2 ) . 



3,314 

... 


449,624 

434,754 

464,465 

®)539.958 

522.100 

557.781 

103.4 

96.8 

France a) s). 

3,654 

3,514 

3,504 

104.0 

104.3 

1,652,976 

1.093.077 

1.180,915 

1.985.075 

1,312,688 

1,418,173 

151.2 

140.0 

Greece 1 ) 2 ). 

371 

352 

307 

105.4 

120.7 

78,122 

85,053 

59.793 

93,817 

102,141 

71.806 

91.9 

130.7 

Hungary i). 

519 

520 

533 

99.8 

97.5 

55.690 

67.828 

75.013 

66.878 

81,455 

90.084 

82.1 

74.2 

■ 14 

2,446 

7,282 

2,435 

7,291 

2,171 

8,116 

100.4 

99.9 

112.7 

89.7 

} 672,008 

726,682 

906,076 

807.021 

872,679 

1,088,116 

92.5 

74.2 

l<uxemb.x) 2 ) 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

82.4 

3.080 

1,246 

1,337 

3,698 

1,497 

1,606 

247.1 

230.3 

Romania 2 ) . 

675 

675 

609 

100.0 

110.8 

178,180 

165,289 

163,319 

213,978 

198.497 

196,132 

107.8 

109.1 

Switzerland. 

33 

33 

32 

100.0 

101.7 

17,158 

5,279 

12.493 

20.605 

6.340 

15,003 

325.0 

137.3 

Czechoslov. 

52 

49 

44 

106.1 

117.4 

4,466 

7,428 

8,408 

5.363 

8,920 

10,097 

60.1 

53.1 

Total Europe 



... 

... 


3,219,961 

2,631,096 

2,915,952 

3,866,880 

3,159710 

3701,797 

122.4 

110.4 

♦Syria &reb. 

129 

122 

121 

105.5 

106.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria 2 ). . 

958 

922 

683 

103.9 

140.2 

484.887 

368,040 

327,376 

582.306 

441,983 

393.150 

131,7 

148.1 

French Mo¬ 














rocco 2 ) 4 ) 

36 

24 

15 

152,1 

242.8 

12,759 

9,833 

4,913 

15,322 

11,808 

5,900 

129.8 

259.7 

Punis . . . 

135 

125 

99 

107.9 

136.9 

37396 

31,237 

23,910 

44,909 

37,512 

28,714 

119.7 

156.5 

Total Africa 

hl29 

im 

797 

105.5 

141.8 

535,042 

409,110 

356,199 

642,537 

491703 

427,764 

130.8 

150.2 

GR. TOTAL. . 

... 

... 

... 

... 


% 755 fi 03 

3,040^06 

3072,151 

4^09,417 

3 fi 51 fil 3 

3,929,561 

123.5 

114.8 


*) Country not included in the totals. — §) For the totals, the figures of must production are converted 
into their equivalent of 'wine by the coefficient of 9 / 10 . 

u) TJmnised crop. — f») Mised crop. — s) Areas and productions declared to the taz-offices, incomplete 
figures. According to preliminary estimates, bearing area on i June 1934 was about 90,000 acres less than 
bearing area on i June 1933. — i) Production of must. — 2) Area bearing. — 3) Provisional approximate 
date. — 4) Including the quantity obtained from native vines grown on trellis (in 1933, 99c>>ooo Imperial gallons 
or 1,200,000 American gallons). 


Tunisia: The bad weather of January impeded pruning and cultivation^ wod&r,. 
which at the end of the month was in arrears, and encouraged the growth of weeds. 
The improvement in the weather which occurred in February made in possible to 




s 
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•finiftli pruning and to proceed with other operations. The ,crop condition of vines at 
the end of the month w’as satisfactory. The plentiful rainfall which w^as stored up 
during the course of the winter will be helpful to the crop. 

Australia: Mildew attacks, hail, frost and, in some places, grasshoppers have 
appreciably reduced the vintage in Victoria and New South Wales. In the latter, the 
output will not reach a million Imperial gallons (1.2 million American gallons). The 
grape crop will be better and almost passable. 

OLIVES 

French Morocco: The olive crop, picking of which was finished in February, \vas 
good on the whole. 

Olive and Olive-oil Production. 



j Area 

1 BRITISa MEASURES 

American measures 

1 % 1934)35 




Aver. 





Aver. 



Average 



COO^’TRIES 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

% 1934/35 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/39 

to 

1933/ 

Aver- 



1932/33 

1933/ 

Aver. 



1932/33 



1932/33 

1934 

age 

















1934 




Thousand 

=3 too 

a» 100 


1 Thousand acres 

= 100 

~ 100 

1 Thousand centals 

s) pounds t) Amer. gallons 



Spain . . 


4,698 

4.585 



/5)26.8n 

36,314 

37,800 

2,681,149 

3.631.358 

3,780,002 

73.8 

70.9 



... 

\0 5,031 

6,838 


66.109 

89,856 

96,551 

73.6 

68.5 

Prance . . 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

s) 1.295 

589 

877 

129,522 

58,875 

87,737 

220.0 

147.6 

Greece i). 






fs) 617 

540 

783 

61,730 

53,982 

78,324 

114.4 

78.8 






10 2.425 

2,323 

2,270 

31,867 

30.521 

29.833 

104.4 

106.8 

•Italy .j“| 

1.991 

1,991 

1,667 

100.0 

119.5 

s) 28,479 

25.843 

29,214 

2.847.937 

2.584,344 

2.921,439 

110.2 

97.5 

3,146 

3.145 

3,781 

iOO.l 

83,2 

0 ... 

3,611 

4,734 

47,450 

62,206 



Portugal , 

— 

— 

— 

“ 

— 

i) 536 

1,652 

982 

^040 

21,711 

12.903 

32.4 

54.6 

Syria and 
Lebanon. 

194 

192 

187 

101.i 

103.6 

Js) 1,446 
\t) 212 

1,092 

349 

1.274 

239 

109,791 

2.781 

109,194 

4,584 

127,438 

3,140 

132.4 

60.7 

113,5 

88.6 







1 l2,756 

3) 214 

3) 276 

3) 29,211 

3)21.366 

3)27.650 

136.7 

105.6 

Algeria . . 


168 

2) 200 



4) 1.587 

4)3.417 

4)275.579 

4)158,678 

4)341,713 

173.7 

80,6 

French Mo¬ 






[t) 303 

183 

1 442 

3,980 

2,408 

5,804 

165.3 

68.6 






fs) 1.653 

1,080 

1,385 

165,347 

108,027 

138,541 

153.1 

119.3 

rocco . , 






If) 254 

161 

242 

3,332 

2,115 

3,175 

157.5 

104.9 

Tunis . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

f) U23 

1,323 

955 

17,382 

17,382 

,12,544 

100.0 

138.6 

Totals , . 

— 

’ — 

— 

— 

— 

f) 10,084 

12,829 

12,478 

132,491 

168,577 

163,950 

87,6 

80.8 


*) Country not included in the totals. — a) Pure crop. — &) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — i) Oil. — i) Olive 
production rdfeis to table olives. — 2) Year 1932-33. 3) Olives for preserving. — 4) Olives for oil. 


Tunisia: Picking of olives, which had been seriously impeded in the northern and 
central areas (Bizerta, Tunis and Kef) by the bad weather of January, was completed 
nearly everywhere at the end of February. Results in general are average except 
in some northern areas, where they are good, and in some other parts and in the 
south where they are rather poor. Quality, on the whole, is good except in some 
northern and central areas where the bad weather had hampered gathering. The oil 
yield was* below average in the Gab^s and Sfax districts. 

Pruning, which is rather limited this year, and work of cultivation were proceed¬ 
ing in February. Condition of vegetation of olive trees goo.d in general. 
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COTTON 

U, S. S, R,: According to a governmental measure of 7 March, the quantity 
of unginned cotton to be delivered to the State during the year 1935-36 in accordance 
Trith the contracts made with collective and individual enterprises was fixed at 
3,097 million lb. The regions which grow cotton on irrigated lands (Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, Kirghiz, Kara-Kalpak, Kazakstan, Azerbaijan, Armenia 
and Georgia) must supply in all 2,912 million lb., of which 136 million is to be Bgyptian 
cotton. The remaining 186 million lb. is to be supplied by the areas known as the new 
cotton producing areas (North Caucasus, the Azov Black Sea region, the Stalingrad 
region, Crimea and Ukraina) where cotton is grown in unirrigated fields. According 
to the plan the total production of unginned cotton expected during the year 1935-36 
is 3,417 million lb. of unginned cotton on a total area of 4,800,100 acres, of 
which 4,172,400 acres are on collective establishments, 375,600 an individual farms 
and 252,100 on State farms. 

The measure referred to above also gives the rules to be followed in the making 
of contracts. Of these, the following are the most important: a reduction from 6 to 3 % 
in the interest to be paid on sums advanced to cotton growers and the granting of 
premiums to growers who obtain unit yields higher than those fixed. Further, in a 
considerable number of districts in regions where cotton is grown on irrigated land and 
where cotton cultivation is already fairly widespread but not as yet sufficiently stabilised, 
agricultural taxes are completel}" suspended for a period of two years in collective farms 
while individual farms receive an exemption of 50 %. 

United States: Cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season. Quan¬ 
tities are given in nmning bales, except that round bales are comited as half bales. 
Uinters are not included:— 


Cotton seasons 


Cotton ginned to 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

I August. 

99.787 

17U254 

71.163 

7*307 

78,188 

16 August. 

353.883 

459.528 

251*451 

90,608 

572,810 

I September '. . . 

1 , 397,886 

1,396,139 

865,160 

565,753 

1,879,919 

16 September . . . 

3 A 30,797 

3,102,121 

2,645,574 

2,092,758 

3,736,120 

I October. 

4.958.346 

5,908,071 

4.835.990 

5,409,657 

6,303,895 

18 October. 

6,748,223 

8,608,090 

7,309,094 

9,496,965 

9,254,968 

1 November . . . 

7,920,231 

10,355*031 

9*247,045 

12,124,295 

10,863,896 

14 November . . . 

8,632,991 

11,248,200 

10,533,684 

14,207,613 

11,962,827 

1 December .... 

9,029,792 

12,106,377 

11,635,089 

15,018,403 

12,837,099 

13 December .... 

9.174.241 

12,356,276 

12,081,404 

15,354,212 

13,259,413 

16 January .... 

Total ginned 

9.380,348 

12,556,729 

12,414,899 

I 5 . 996>382 

13,594,388 

(i March). 
Equivalent 500 lb; 

g^46g,ooo 

i2,664,org 

12,yog,647 

i6,628,8y4 

13,755,518 

bales, gross weight. 
Average gross weight 
per bale in lb., count¬ 
ing round bales as 

9,634 

13,047,262 

13,001,508 

17*095*594 

13,931,597 

half bales. 

508.7 


511.5 

514.0 

506,4 
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Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of February in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis. 

other varieties above: 

166,520 

208,980 

210,440 

216,190 

301,610 

435,780 

445,360 

I . 

I V4” . 

216,060 

36,760 

185,870 

69,400 

95,060 

64,130 

887,430 

900,860 

982,010 

980,950 

I Vs”. 

930,340 

1,020,470 

500,410 I 





Total . . . 

1,349,680 

1,484,720 

870,040 

1,103,620 

1,202,470 

1,417,790 

1,426, Tio 

Scarto (linters). 

28,580 

29,760 

20,140 

29,390 

29,180 

33,540 

40,700 

Total production {including 
Scarto) . 

♦) 1,616,500 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 

1,671,800 


•) Second estimate. 


A big proportion of the general area assigned for the cotton crop has been j^re- 
pared. This process is considered to be ten da5"s earlier than last year in hower and 
Mddle Bg>l)t. So^ng has been started since the beginning of February but the 
percentage sown is small; the cultivators having refrained from proceeding with this 
operation for fear of the changes of the weather. The germination is satisfactory. 
Weather has been favourable on the whole and water supply adequate. 

Nigeria: Considerable quantities of new crop cotton were purchased in January 
and it was expected that active buyings would continue until the end of February. 

Uganda: During the mont of Januar^^ the improvement in prospects west of the 
Nile was maintained and a top crop was expected. In the Busoga district the slight 
improvement recorded in the last report was not maintained. In the remainder of 
the Fastem Province crop prospects showed no improvement, conditions in the Bugwere, 
Bugishu and Budama areas having, if anything, become less favourable. In the Northern 
Province, in general, it was stated that the crop would be up to expectations. 

Ajiglo-Egyptian Sudan: According to the latest information from the Govern¬ 
ment of Khartoum, the picking of Sakellaridis cotton is progressing well, and an incre¬ 
ase of more than 5 % on last year's production is expected. The increase is noticeable 
especially in Gezira and Tokar. The quality of the crop is good. The production of 
.American irrigated is smaller, but that of American rain grown is more than 50 larger- 
Taken altogether, the output expected this year is only smaller than the record of 1931- 
1932 and the diSerence in this case is slight. 


FLAX 

Belgium: An increase in flax growing is expected. 

France: Conditions have not been very favourable for the preparatory work for 
the coming sowings, but an increase in area over last year is thought to be certain. 

United States: According to the report of the Department of Agriculture on nlant- 
ing intentions as at i March, the flax area this year, after allowance is made for normal 
abandon m e nt ,^ will [be [about i,8.ij.5,ooo acres, or 23.1 % [more than the sown area and 

% more than the harvested area of 1934 when an unusually large acreage was 
abondoned. 
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TOBACCO 


Belgium: An expansion in tobacco cultivation is expected. 


Hungary: Beds for tobacco planting were being prepared at the end of the first 
week of March. 


United States: According to a report of the Department of Agriculture on fann¬ 
ers' sowing intentions as ta i March, the area indicated for harvest in 1935, allowance 
being made for normal abandonment, will be about 1.511,000 acres, or 13.2 %, more 
than the area harvested in 1934. 


Nyasaland: Rainfall was excessive during the month of J anuary and dry weather 
was needed to assure an improvement in crop prospects. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: Weather in February was very unsettled in Ilheos. There were 381 mm. 
(15 inches) of rain during the month, the heaviest precipitation recorded in February 
for many years. Transport of the 1934-35 crop was practical^ completed. Prospects 
for the coming crop were considered to be satisfactory. 

The following are the latest statistics of crop movement:— 


Entries by rail (1000 lb.): 



February 

1935 

May 1934 
to 

February 

1935 

February 

1934 

May 1933 
to 

February 

1934 

Ilheos zone. 

. 2.044 

80.830 

5-354 

85.026 

Rio de Contas zone . . . 

271 

9.431 

334 

8.726 


Trinidad: Weather in January was favourable for the cacao crop. Production 
was expected to be well above the average. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: During January the remaining pods ripened 
and by the end of the month some 2 % re m a in ed to be har\"ested. Weather favoured 
drying throughout the cacao areas^ an average of 7 to 8 hours of sunshine being expe¬ 
rienced in most districts. Very little rainfall was recorded. During the first half of the 
month no rain fell at any of the eight key stations whilst at five of them no rain was 
recorded for the whole month. The harmattan was intermittent; its incidence was 
normal but it extended later than usual. 
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The estimates of production for Ashanti, Western Province, Central Province and 
Trans-Volta are unchanged. In the Bastern Province the crop in Kwahu and Nsawam- 
Kibi districts was turning out larger than was expected. 

The market was somewhat freer but there was still a larger lag than usual 
between harv^esting and marketing, and the estimated stocks in farmers’ hands at the 
of J anuary were about loi million pounds against 56 million at the same date end 
last season. 

The following are the data of crop movement in the first four months of the 
season, in milHons of pounds : 


Januan- October 1934 January October 1933 
1935 to January 1935 X934 to January 1934 

Railwaj^ offloadings, Takoradi . . 30 112 43 139 


Exports: 

Takoradi.34 76 35 91 

Accra.41 106 33 89 

All ports.97 246 91 230 


Adding to the 246 milHon pounds exported up to 31 January by sea the 9 mil¬ 
lion pounds estimated exported across the eastern frontier, total exports for the 
four months amounted to approximately 255 million pounds. Deducting the carryover 
of 4 million minor crop, net exports are 251 million pounds. Adding to this the 
estimated total stocks of 157 million pounds, the marketed total is 408 million. The 
estimated total major crop being 522 million, the amount still to come in after 31 Ja¬ 
nuary’ was 114 million pounds. These estimates are based partly on estimated per¬ 
centage returns from each district and partly on estimated stocks at various up-country 
centres and on road and rail movements. An independent commercial estimate based 
on tli% actual returns and estimates of buying firms also puts the crop at 522 million 
pounds. 

The increased length of time in storage in farmers’ hands has had an adverse 
efiect on purity as the conditions of storage are far from ideal. According to the 
divisional officer in Ashanti, however while there is no doubt of the existence of par¬ 
cels of cacao of exceptionally poor quality, it would be incorrect to state that the 
quality in general is extremely low. The percentage of mouldy and germinated 
beans has increased considerably. The mean percentage of mouldy beans was 4.1 
against 2.6 for the January shipments in the past seven years. The mean percentage 
of germinated beans was 3.9 against the seven-year average of 2.2. The other defects 
were average. These figures are, however, not strictly comparable since the present 
seasons figures are of beans inspected under Ordinance XIV of 1934 and the seven- 
year means are of cacao shipped during the month of January. Purity in January 
was 85.9.' Size of beans was 127.0 per 14 cubic inches or 104.7 per 4 ounces; average 
measurement in millimetres was 22.7 x 12.i x 7.0. 

Nigeria: It was reported in January that the quality of the cacao crop was satis*- 
factory. Prices continued higher than those of last season. 
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Tea. 


India : In December very little leaf was plucked in North India. The season is 
now closed. Up to the end of December there was an increase of nearly 7 % million 
lb. on the outturn to the same date in 1933. 

In South India the weather was too dry to be altogether favourable. January 
was also dry and crop prospects remained poor imtil rain should fall.Outturn up to the 
end of that month was 11.8 % behind that to the same date last yea^r. 


Coffee. 

French West Africa: Cofiee cultivation is developing in French G-uinea. The 
number of young plants not yet bearing is in some places nearly equal to the number 
bearing while in some instances the number of plants in nurseries is twice as large. 

Kenya : During the month of January the weather was hot and dry. Coffee pick¬ 
ing had been completed in most areas and an official report stated that the crop was 
better in quality and quantity than was anticipated. 


Groundnuts. 

United States: A report of the Department of Agriculture on farmers' planting 
intentions as of i March indicates that after allowance is made for normal abandonment 
the area indicated to be harvested this year will be about 1,840,000 acres or 1.2 % more 
than the area harvested in 1934. '1'^® figure refers to the acreage of groundnuts 

grown alone for all purposes. 

India : Toward the end of February crop condition appeared only fair. 

Nigeria : The amount of groundnuts marketed in the North up to the end of De¬ 
cember was estimated at about 2,900,000 centals. A considerable decrease in supplies 
was observed early in January; this confirms the October forecast of a crop smaller 
than that of last year. 

Tanganyika : During the month of J anuary dry weather predominated except 
in the southern areas where abundant rainfall was experienced. Crop conditions were 
on the whole satisfactory. 


Colza and sesame. 


Austria: Crop condition of winter colza on i March was 2,0 against 1.9 on i Fe¬ 
bruary this year and 2.5 on i March 1934. 
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Hungary: Winter colza has wintered well. The seedings are thick and well devel¬ 
oped. Frost damage is very slight. 

Yugoslavia : According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rapeseed this 
year is about 16,600 acres against 8,400 in 1933 and 19,900 on the average of the five 
years ending 1932 ; percentages 19S.0 and S3.1. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 120,000 centals (240,100 bushels) against 61,200 (122,400) and 113,800 
(227,500); percentages 196.1 and 105.5 

Sericulture. 


Quantiti^ op eggs prepared production of cocoons 

FOR incubation 


r 

Countries | 

1934 

1933 

Average 

0/ , 
/o ■ 

r934 

1934 

X933 

Average 

% X934 

1 

1928 
to 1933 

1933 

Aver. 

age 

1928 
to 1932 

1933 

Aver¬ 

age 

i 

I 

,000 ounce 

s { 


100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.s 

s= 100 

r* 100 

Bulgaria. 

27 

1 

27 

36 

100.6 

76.3 

2.9561 

3,006 

3,978 

98.3 

74-3 

France . 

18 

16l 

35 

106.4 

49.8 

2.150 

2.079 

3.984 

103,4 

54.0 

Italy. 

442 

5191 

841 

! 85-2j 

52.6 

63,618 

75,431 

101.975 

84.3 

62.4 

Totals for Europe . 

487 

562' 

912 

863 

533 

68,724 

80,516 

109,937 

85.4 

62.5 

Chosen *•). 

227 

220 i 

211 

103.2 

107.2 

33,566 

30,016 

26.161 

111.8 

128.3 


2,732 

2,864 i 

2.735 

95.4 

99.9' 

400.062 

413.525 

422.161 

96.7 

94,8 


2.944 

3.527 j 

3.383 

! 83.5 

87.0 

320,851 

422.830 

386.434 

75.9 

83.0 

Syria and Lebanon 

47 

52 

87 

91.3 

54.7 

2.866 

4,068 

6,623 

70.5 

43.3 

Turkey. 

53 

46 

54 

115.3 

98.2 

6,614 

4,171 

2,812 

158.6 

235.2 

GENERAI. TOTAI.S , 

6>490 

7,271 

7,382 

89.2 

88.0 

832,683 

955,126 

954,128 

87.2 

873 


s) Spring cocoons. —• i) Summer-autunin cocoons. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the productioa and area for most coimtries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


Countries 

Area 

1 Production 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 ' 
and 1934/35 i 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1933/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

=a 100 

Aver. 

=5S 100 

Wheat 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Spain. 

11.101 

11,169 

10,964 

99.4 

101.2 

104.162 

82,942 

89,068 

173,600 

138,234 

' 148,443 

125.6 

116.9 

England & Wales . 

1,759 

1,660 

1,311 

106.0 

134.2 

39,155 

35,235 

25,420 

65.259 

58,725 

42,366 

111.1 

154.0 

Sweden. 

718 

799 

642 

89.8 

111.8 

17,026 

17,522 

12,203 

28,376 

29,203 

20,339 

97.2 

139.5 

Japan . 

1,589 

1,509 

1,219 

105.3 

‘ 130.4 

28,597 

24,226 

19,209 

47,660 

40,376 

32,014 

118.0 

148.9 

Palestine. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,830 

980 

1,637 

3.050 

1,633 

2,728 

186.7 

111.8 

Cyrenaica .... 

22 

15 

20 

146.1 

1 110.1 

107 

15 

52 

179 

24 

86 

730.1 

207.9 

Chile. 

2,120 

2,104 

1,606 

100.8 

132.0 


21,185 

16,120 

... 

35,307 

26,865 

... 


Rte 














Belgium. 

544 

554 

565 

98.2 

96.3 

11,649 

12,493 

12,106 

20,802 

22,310 

21,618 

93.2 

96.2 

Spain. 

1,451 

1.460 

1,528 

99,4 

95.0 

12.419 

11.593 

12,083 

22,176 

20.703 

21,577 

107.1 

102.8 

Sweden. 

581 

546 

588 

106,4 

98.9 

11.577 

10,152 

8,822 

20,674 

18,128 

15.753 

114.0 

131.2 

Barley 














Spain. 

4,502 

4,633 

4.593 

97.2 

98.0 

61,996 

48.003 

48,605 

129,161 

100,009 

101,261 

129.1 

127.6 

Sweden. 

247 

279 

304 

88.3 

81.2 

4,756 

4,762 

5,101 

9,908 

9,922 

10,628 

99.9 

93.2 

Palestine. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,521 

748 

693 

3.169 

1,558 

2,007 

203.4 

157.9 

Cyrenaica .... 

no 

89 

81 

122.6 

135.0 

292: 

273 

238 

608 

568 

495 

107.0 

122.8 

Chile. 

147 

235 

155 

62.6 

95.1 


3,227 

2,403 


6,723 

5,006 


... 

Oats 














Belgiiim. 

735 

738 

705 

99,6 

104.2 

15,083 

18,309 

15.296 

47.135 

57,216 

47,801 

82.4 

98.6 

Sweden .... 

. 1,628 

1,541 

1,652 

105.6 

98.6 

27,147 

23,425 

25,194 

84,835 

73,202 

78.730 

115.9 

107.8 

Japan . 

295 

314 

295 

93.9 

99.9 

4,404 

3,540 

3,447 

13.762 

11,062 

10,771 

124.4 

127.8 

Chile . 

189 

264 

234 

71,6 

80.6 


2,522 

2,217 


7.881 

6,928 



Potatoes 














Irish Free State . 

343 

341 

353 

100.5 

97.0 

56.999 

55,933 

56,170 

94,999 

93,222 

93.617 

101.9 

101.5 

Sweden ..... 

325 

327 

339 

99.4 

^.9 

42,823 

43,597 

39,540 

71,370 

72,659 

65,899 

98.2 

108.3 

Yugoslavia . . . 

641 

615 

578 

104.2 

110,8 

40.649 

32,366 

28,517 

67,746 

53,949 

47,527 

125.6 

142.5' 

Bgypt .... . , 

7 

8 

7 

90.0 

106.3 

692 

782 

571 

1,153 

- 1.304 

952 

88.4 

121.0 

Sugar-beet 









1,000 short tons 



England & Wales, 

396 

364 

248 

108.9 

159.7 

90,120 

73,449 

46,129 

4,506 

3,672 

2,306 

122.7 

195.4 

Eatvia. 

37 

32 

— 

115.4 

— 

7,463 

4,101 

— 

373 

205 

—- 

182.0 

— 

Sweden. 

125 

125 

91 

100.1 

138.0 

41.049 

40,541 

24,287 

2,052 

2,027 

1,214 

101.3 

169.0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

64 

74 

125 

85.7 

51.1 

10,583 

11,233 

18,575 

529 

562 

929 

94.2 

57.0 
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Countries 

Area 

Production 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1933 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 
5 = xoo 

Aver. 

= 100 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

» 100 

Aver. 

» 100 

Cotton (ginned) 









1,000 bales of 478 lb. 



Yugoslavia . . . 

3 

2 

2 

147.7 

133.2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

I) 

1 ) 

225.1 

153.8 

Nigeria. 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


200 

113 

100 

42 

24 

2! 

175.8 

198.2 

Uganda. 

1,171 

1,091 

808 

107.4 

145.0 

960 

1,091 

819 

201 

228 

171 

88.0 

117.2 

Angl.-Egyp. Sudan 

365 

333 

341 

109.4 

106.8 

938 

646 

675 

196 

135 

141 

145.4 

139.1 

Flas 









1,000 pounds 









(«) 233 

219 

207 

23,274 

21,887 

20,710 

106.3 

112.4 

Yugoslavia . , . 

26 

28 

31 

95,5 

85.0 




1,000 bushels 









16) 19 

22 

23 

1 33 

39 

42 

• 

85.1 

80.0 

Hemp 









1,000 pounds 



Yugoslavia . . . 

91 

75 

74 

121.4 

123.8 

\a) 829 

614 

514 

82,886 

61.428 

51,379, 

134.9 

161.3 







(6) 41 

33 

28 

4,108 

3,315 

2.772 

!23.9j 

1 148.2 

1 

Tobacco 


1 












Yugoslavia . . . 

18 

28 

41 

64.2 

43.5 

133 

193 

283| 

13,336 

19,292 

28,286 

69,1 

47.1 

Chosen. 

36 


41 

108,4 

86.9 

340 

365 

441 

33,957 

36,494 

44,092 

93.0 

77.0 

Hops 














Yugoslavia . . . 

i 

6 

4 

10 

140.9 

57,7 

32 

32 

62 

3,159 

3,228 

6.159 

1 

97.9 

1 

51.3 


a) Fibre. — b) Seed. — i) Less than 500 bales. 


TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1934 are at 
pr^eut available and also the percentage of their total production in 1933 to world 
production in the same year as published in the i933’34 Yearbook, where they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, iududing the U. S. a R., the 1934 figures for 
which are not yet available. 
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AREA 

PRODUCTION 

Crop, number 




Percentages 







Percentages 




lor 1934 

British measures 

American measures 

for 1931 

of countries 



Average 

and 1934-35 







and 1934-35 


X934 

1933 

1928 






















in the total 
and percentages 

and 

and 

to 1932 
and 

1933 

and 

Aver- 

1934 

1933 

Average 

192 S 

1934 

1933 

Average 

192 S 

1933 

and 

Aver- 

of world 



IQ 28-29 




to 1932 



to 1932 


production 

1934-35 

1933-34 

to 

1933 - 

1934 

age 

and 

and 

and 

1928-29 

and 

and 

and 

1928-29 

1933 - 

1934 

age 




1932-33 

= 100 

=s 100 

1934-35 

1933-34 

to 

I93>33 

1934-35 

1933-34 

to 

1932-33 

100 

* 100 

Wheat (49 countries, 

Thousand acres 



Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 
















77 %). 

234.568 

243,061 

249.995 

96.5 

93.8 

2,012,611 

2,215,499 

2.255,945 

3,354,285 

3.692,424 

3,759,833 

90.8 

89.2 

Rye {30 countries, 














53 %). 

46.358 

46,106 

47,190 

100.5 

98.2 

507,997 

588,396 

540,059 

907,141 

1,050,710 

964.394 

86.3 

94.1 

Barley (44 countries, 














72 %) . 

56,773 

59,934 

64.224 

94.7 

88.4 

615,061 

641,367 

705,795 

1,281,399 

1,336.204 

1.470,431 

95.9 

87.1 

Oats (39 countries, 














74 %). 

89.799 

95,792 

100,729 

93.7 

89.1 

846,399 

991,700 

1,141.502 

2,644.979 

3,099,040 

3,567,169 

85.3 

74.1 

Maize (21 countr. 70 %) 

121,044 

135,732 

134.251 

89.2 

90.2 

1,217,888 

1,693,505 

1,819.200 

2.174.801 

3.024,121 

3.248,573 

71.9 

66.9 

Rice (rough) (13 coun- 







■ 







tries, 78 %) .... 

104.454 

106.445 

105,590 

98.1 

98.9 

1.450.186 

1.562,254 

1,531,032 

3,222.572 

3,471,605 

3,402,224 

92.8 

94.7 

Potatoes (31 c, 71 %) 

30,824 

30,518 

30.011 

101.0 

102.7 

3.397.628 

3,168,757 

3,212,494 

5.662.600 

5,281,156 

5,354,050 

107.2 

105.8 

Sugar-beet (23 countr. 









Thousand short tons 



89 %). 

7,253 

7,223 

7,075 

100.4 

102.5 

1,272,693 

1,170,352 

1,312,341 

63,634 

58,517 

60,616 

108.7 

I05.G 

Cotton ginned (14 coun¬ 









Thousand bales of 478 lb. 



tries, 91 %) . . . . 

66,937 

69.314 

78,079 

96.6 

85.7 

99,354 

116,797 

118,093 

20,785 

24,435 

24,706 

85.1 

84.1 

Xrinseed (19 countries, 









Thousand bushels 



72 %) . 

12,393 

10,519 

14,016 

117.8 

88.4 

56,976 

48,270 

63,474 

101,744 

86.197 

113,346 

118.0 

89.8 

Flax (fibre) (15 coun¬ 





1 


' 


Thousand pounds 



tries, 13 %) ... . 

554 

445 

642 

124.4 

86.2 

2.452 

2,002 

2,831 

245,155 

200.180 

283,074 

122.5 

86.6 

Hemp seed (5 c. 2 %) 
Hemp (fibre) (7 coun¬ 

42 

40 

49 

106.‘> 

85.0 

152 

134 

157 

15,212 

13,448 

15.653 

113.1 

97.2 

tries, 30 %) . . . . 

282 

255 

309 

110.7 

91.2 

2,449 

2.163 

2,485 

244,934 

216,274 

248.462 

113.3 

98.6 

Hops (7 countr., 96 %) 

Tobacco (14 countries, 

116 

109 

128 

106.8 

90.4 

1,122 

1,010 

1,168 

II 2 . 2 I 6 

100,972 

116,845 

lll.l 

96.0 

43 %) . 

2.123 

2.555 

2,773 

83.1 

76,6 

17,708 

21,045 

2 148 

1.770,759 

2,104,540 

2,214,771 

84.1 

80.0 

Olive oil (S countries, 









Thousand American gallons 



75 %) . 

— 

— 

— 



10.084 

12,829 

12,478 

132,491 

168,577 

163,950 

78.6 

86.8 







Thousand Imperial gallons 


Vines (15 countr. 82 %) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 ) ! I) 1 i) 

3,755,003 3.040,206 3.272.151 

2) 1 I) 

4.509.41713.651.013 

1 ) 

3.929.561 

123.5 

!I4.S 

Silk (7 countr. 90 %) 

2 ) 6,490 

2 ) 7,274 

7,383 

89.2 

88.0 

Thousand pounds 
832,6821 955,127 ! 954,131 

Thousand pounds 
832,6821 955.1271 954,131 

87.2 

87.3 







3) 

3) 

3) 1 

3) 

3) 

3) 1 


I) Wine. — a) Thousand ounces of eggs in incubation. — 3) Cocoons 


FODDER CROPS 

Austria: Crop conditions of the chief fodder crops on i March were the following; 
red clover, 2.2 (against 2.1 on i February this year and 2.6 on i March 1934); alfalfa 
2-3 ( 2 - 1 . 3 -i): mixed clovers, 2.0 {2.0, 2.8); permanent meadows, 2.3 (2.2, 2.5); pastures 
2.4 (2.4, 2.4). 
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Belgium: The appearance of the clover crops is good. Meadows are very green, 
and if the weather continues mild it will soon be possible to pasture animals. 

Irish Free State: The following are estimates of the area and production of certain 


fodder crops 

in 1934. 

1934 

1933 

Average 

1938-32 

% 

1933 

1934 
Aver. 
= 100 




Area (acres). 


Hay . . . . 


2,146,571 

2,244,212 

2,276,035 

95-6 

94-3 

Turnips . . 


159.419 

169,902 

183,056 

93-8 

87.1 

Mangels. . . 


83,064 

80,152 

82,705 

103.6 

roo.4 




Production. 



Hay . . . 

. . (000 centals) 

97,168 

103,821 

109,732 

93'6 

88.6 


(000 short tons) 

4,858 

5 >i 9 i 

5,487 



Turnips . . 

. . (000 centals) 

62,554 

68,888 

76,509 

90.8 

81.8 


(000 short tons) 

3,128 

3444 

3,825 



Mangels . . 

. . (000 centals) 

36,218 

35411 

36,342 

102.9 

. 997 


(000 short tons) 

i,8ii 

1,761 

1,817 




The weather during February was generally broken and unsettled with some 
hea\w showers and high winds. Pastures were bare during the month, but ordinary 
winter cereal crops made satisfactory progress. 

France: The mild wet weather which predominated up to the first days of March 
helped growth of leguminous plants, early fodder, meadows and pastures. The extre¬ 
mely wet and cold weather of March does not appear to have caused serious damage. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The greater part of February was mild and 
wet and pastures have kept fresh and green. Growth in temporary meadows was 
strong and vigorous and well forward for the time of year. 

Hungary: Temporar}^ meadows have survived the winter in good condition. 
Growth has not begim yet. Some damage by field-mice is reported. Growth in 
permanent meadows and pastures similarly has not yet begun. 

Italy: During the first half of Febniarj’’ catch crops and mavcite (permanent meadows 
irrigated in winter) gave yields a little below normal owing to the low tempera¬ 
tures. Fodder in some provinces was insufficient for requirements. 

Weather was finer in the second half of the month and fodder crops improved 
considerably in condition. 

Portugal: Pastures were considerably helped by the rains of the first decade of 
February and their condition improved considerably. 

Yugoslavia: In the following table are given the estimates of area and production 
of the principal fodder crops: 

Avcra.ffe ^ ^934 

1934 1933 tosS K ^933 Average 

^ — ICO == 100 


Area harvested (000 acres). 

Mangels. 81 78 65 103.5 125.2 

Clover.. . . . 279 273 263 101.9 106,1 

-^^^Ifa. 216 210 173 102.8 124.9 


• . 4,601 4»439 98-0 IOI.6 

. . 10,651 10,693 9,291 99.6 114,6 


Permanent grass 
Pasture. 
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1934 

1933 

Average 

19-8-32 

% 

1933 

“ 100 

1934 

Average 
— 100 




Pyoduction. 




Mangels. 

(000 centals) 

11,890 

10,268 

7 A 99 

115.8 

165.2 


(000 sh. tons) 

594 

513 

360 



Clover. 

(000 centals) 

9,889 

8,958 

7,760 

110.4 

127.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

494 

448 

388 



Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 

7.798 

7,002 

5,208 

III.4 

149.7 


(000 sh. tons) 

390 

350 

260 



Permanent grass . . 

(000 centals) 

69,563 

74>984 

66,932 

92.8 

103.9 


(000 sh. tons) 

3,478 

3.749 

3,347 




Egypt: The growth of bersim (clover) is satisfactory. The third cutting is being 
taken in the early cultivations. The crop is normal. 


LIVESTOCK AM> DERIVATIVES. 

Livestock in Austria. 

Only three censuses of livestock have been made in Austria since the war, 
namely, 7 March 1923, 14 June 1930 (census of agricultural holdings) and 22 
March 1934. The figures of the last census are comparable only with those of 
1923. The following table shows the provisional figures of the most important 
categories of livestock in Austria. 



22 March. 

7 March 

% X 934 

Classification 

1934 

1923 

1923 — 100 


head 

head 


Horses . 

. . . 26l,2iy 

282,631 

9 P 4 

Young horses (i).. . . . 

. . . 15.701 

39,771 

39.5 

Mares. 

, . . 92,451 

90,4x7 

102.2 

Stallions. 

. . . 21,409 

32,5x7 

65.8 

Geldings. 

, . . 131,656 

119,946 

109.8 

Mules and Asses . 

, . , go8 

1,400 

64-9 

Cattle .. 

. . . 2.348,622 

2,162,346 

10S.6 

Young bulls under i year. 

. . . 162,409 1 



Cow calves . 

. . . 280,653 1 

393,826 

125.1 

Young cattle. 

• • * 49,734 ) 



Bulls I year old and over. 

. . . 83,830 

68,143 

123.0 

Heifers. 

• • ‘ 320,439 

323,4x0 

99.x 

Cows .. 

. . . 1,209,874 

1,074,864 

112.6 

Cattle I to 3 years old. 

. . . 143*452 

X 7 X,o 55 

83-9 

Cattle 3 years old and over . , . . 

. . . 98*236 

x 3 x ,048 

75-0 

Sheep .. , 

. . . 263,400 

597>W 

44a 

Young sbeep under i year. 

. . , 87,400 

153,485 

56.9 

Sheep 1 year old and over, . . . .. 

. . . 176,000 

443,92s 

39-6 


(i) Not yet used for work. 
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22 March 

7 IMarch 

% 1934 

Classification 

1934 

1923 

1923 ~ 100 


head 

head 

% 

Goais . 

32^.497 

382,146 

85.4 

Goats under i year.. 

68,991 

53,720 

128.4 

Goats I year old and over ...... 

257 . 5 ofi 

3*8,417 

78.4 

Pigs . 

2.822,g66 


191.6 

Sucking pigs under 3 months .... 

. 1,011,315 

473,132 

213.7 

Young pigs 3 to 6 months old . . . . , 

991.963 1 

680,131 

224.4 

Young pigs 6 months to i year old . 

534.305 1 



of which: Sows for reproduction . . 

(151.041) 

— 


Boars for reproduction . . 

(19.165) 

— 

— 

Young pigs I year old and over . . . 

' . 285,383 

319,8^9 

89.2 

of which: So^vs for reproduction . . 

• (20^,460) 


— 

Boars for reproduction , . 

(17,290) 

— 

— 

Poulir^f . 

. 8,8^2,063 

5.897,632 

150.4 

Fowls. 

■ 8,678,573 

5.707,316 

152.1 

Geese.. 

93.455 

114,813 

81.4 

Ducks. 

100,035 

75,503 

132.5 

Bee hives . 

40y,6io 

'^ 52>673 

161.3 


(i) Used for work. 

In conformity with the general tendency which has prevailed in Europe 
during the last six years, a considerable decline is noticeable in the numbers of 
horses and draught animals. 

The species and categories which are most important in the supply of 
meat for human consumption reveal a substantial increase compared with 1923. 

Attention should be drawn in particular to the increase in the pig popula¬ 
tion which occurred for the greater part in the year 1933 and 1934 as a result of 
the provisions made by the Government for the protection of rearing at a time 
when the price of maize wbs very low. 


Livestock in Lithuania, 


Classification 

December 

December 

December 

December 

December 

1934 

number 

1933 

number 

1932 

number 

■1931 

number 

1930 

number 

Horses . ' . 

570,500 

581,320 

589.300 

592,350 

, 561,7^5 

Cattle ... . . , 

1,138,440 

^>155.770 

1,154,320 

1,120,520 

1.033.7S7 

of which, milch cows. 

733,540 

739,630 

726,620 

693,420 

654,032 

Sheep ... 

6ii,iio 

629,860 

‘ 625,290 

605,890 

^03,597 

Pigs .......... 

1,236,660 

1,235,400 

2 '> 533.700 

^. 338.356 

1,207,177 

Howls . 

3,410,700 

3.53^.800 

3,526,180 , 

3,740,640 

3.259,8^2 

Geese .. 

284,550 

279,850 

276,060 

H^.570 

211,877 
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Livestock, poultry and beehives in Luxemburg. 


Classificatiou 

I Dec. 

1934 

I Dec. 
1931 

I Dec. 
1928 

1 Dec. 
1925 

Horses . 

. 17.036 

16,987 

18.145 

18.328 

Asses and mule: . 

. II5 

157 

248 

28; 

Cattle . 

.102,720 

99,201 

98,519 

100,925 

Sheep . 

. 7.246 

7.73S 

9.767 

^,563 

Goats . 

. 4.391 

5 . 1^7 

6,662 

9.993 

Pigs . 

Poultry: 

.i<> 3,337 

149,605 

0 

0^ 

Cl 

120,928 

Fowls. 

.510,852 

517.341 

480,006 

453 .S42 

Geese... 

. 7. 7^3 

7,222 

8,132 

7,271 

Ducks. 

. 5..191 

5.639 

6.653 

6,215 

Turkeys.'. 

. 2.155 

1.405 

1,225 

1,238 

Guinea fowls. . .. 

. 509 

— 

—* 

—- 

Pigeons . 

. 20,861 

— 

— 

— 

Beehives . 

..... 12,449 

10,822 

11,087 

11.3S5 

Babbits .. . . 

. 7S.319 

48,117 

47.432 

26,425 


Dairy products in Norway. 


Below are the recently published figures of production in 1933 with compar¬ 
ative figures for the four proceeding years. 


Classification 

Milk processed in dairies and 

1933 

1932 

1931 

(thousand pounds) 

X 930 

I 9 C 9 

condensed milk factories . . 

1,103,474 

j,o65,209 

1,015,347 

g42,867 

901,473 

Skimmed milk. 

Sour whey returned to the 

317.246 

283,493 

198,399 

109,918 

91,751 

supplier. 

52.823 

61,024 

72,243 

46,337 

3 <>,o 33 

Butter . 

Cheese: 

19.35^ 

17.377 

13.^71 

8 , 6 g 8 

8,306 

Full creain. 

9.815 

8,719 

9,961 

8,307 

6,916 

Half cream ........ 

5.229 

6,010 

5.631 

4,649 

3.789 

Quarter cream. 

1,246 

1,268 

1,411 

1.387 

1,578 

Skimmed milk cheese .... 

3,984 

3.717 

4,612 

4,178 

4.301 

Other cheese.. 

485' 

333 

146 

191 

164 

Sour goat whey cheese ... 

6,865 

6,669 

6,709 

6,627 

6,671 

Sour goat whey cream . . . 

2,004 

1,969 

1,390 

1,606 

1,525 

Sour goat whey skimmed . . 

4.517 

4.411 

4,700 

5,310 


Casein .. 

2,390 

1.964 

^,856 

2,803 

' 3,^30 


Complete figures for 1934 comparable with those above are not yet available. 
However, figures reperriug to about three quarters of the dairy factories are 
known and these are given below with corresponding figures for 1933, 
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1934 1933 

(thousand pounds) 

Processed milk.1,032,120 996,193 

Butter. iS,6ri i7,S3i 

Cream cheese. 15,959 14.963 

Skimmed milk cheese. 4,116 4,971 

Casein. 3,627 2,458 

Cream cheese and goat whey cheese .... 8,922 ^,479 

Skimmed whey cheese. 4,504 4,636 


Production of Milk in Poland in 1934. 

According to the preliminary results of an enquiry made by the Central 
Statistical Office, the production of milk from cows in Poland in 1934 
was 1,974,900,000 Imperial gallons (2,371,700,000 American gallons) of 'which 
1,798,100,000 Imperial gallons (2,159,300,000 American gallons), or 91 % were 
produced on holdings' not exceeding 50 hectares (123 acres) and 176,900,000 
Imperial gallons (212,400,000 American gallons) from holdings exceeding 50 
hectares. 

The average yield per day of milch cows was 2.0 (2.4) gallons in holdings 
not exceeding 50 hectares and 2.7 (3.2) in holdings above 50 hectares. 


Dairy Production of Switzerland for 1934. 


The Swiss Dairy Commission supplied the following provisional dairy statis¬ 
tics on 31 January 1935. 

Milk Herds: 

Milch cows (census) ..Number 

Goats for milking (estimate). 

Milk prodtictioyi: 

Cows (6,720 to 6,735 lb. per year) . . . thousand lb. 

Goats (880 lb. per year). 

Milk delweries at central stations {Brouggestimates): 

j- or — compared with the previous year ...... 

-f or — compared with 1913. 

Utilization of milk: 

For feeding to live stock. 

For consumption in producers' households. 

For sale to other consumers .. 

Exported. 

Imported.'. 

For processing (cheese, butter, condensed milk, etc.). 

Utilizaiion of processed riiilk: 

Butter and cheese factories in the lowlands ..... 

Home-made.. 

Cheese factories in the mountains. . 

Condensed milk and other factories. 

Dairy products obtained: 

Cheese of all kinds .. 

Butter of all kinds ... 

Condensed milk, powdered whole milk . . . 


1933 

1934 

919,928 

912,766 

160,000 

160,000 

1 6,327,288 

6,293,667 

% ») -- 0.45 

+ 8.95 

% *) + 19.75 

-b 20.19 

tboiisand lb. 

992,083 

992,083 

859,806 

881,852 

*) 1*433,009 

% 447 ,758 

362 

573 

21,138 

21,760 

3,021,004 

2,993,006 

2,419,140 

2,397*756 

242,509 

220,463 

319,671 

308,648 

39,683 

66,139 


lb. 

(*) 106,924,600 
(*) 14,330,100 


,122,136,502 

56,218,065 

26,455,560 
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Cheese contyolled by the Swiss Cheese Tvade Union (Ktrunental, 
Gruyere, Sbrinz): 

Winter 1932-33 . 

Summer 1933. 

Winter 1933-34 . 

Summer 1934. 


lb. 

23,748,034 

64,201,218 
19,321,318 
(*) 56,200,000 


1934 

lb. 

Butter produced under the control of the Central Union of 
]\‘JUk Producers (in receipt of tlie subsidy):— 


Centrifugal milk butter .(*) 39,746,000 

Whey butter (from cheese factories) .(*) 8,818,000 


1933 


31,676,108 

8,716,020 


*) Provisional data. 


Milk deliveries at the collecting centres controlled the Office for Price 
Information of the Swiss Union of Peasants at Brougg have declined by barely 
a half of one percent, compared with 1933. The total production of milk in 1934 
is greater than that of 1933 owing to the increase in the number of cows and to 
the turn-over from stock raising to dairy production in the mountain districts. 
In the low lying areas the effects of the contingenting of production are shown 
in the milk deliveries inasmuch as domestic processing has increased slightly. 

The decline in the production of cheese and condensed milk is offset by the 
increased butter production. The decline in cheese exports has led to a rather 
considerable increase in stocks. It was not possible to work off all the surplus 
butter before the end of last year. 

The consumption of milk in the towns still shows a tendency to fall somewhat. 
That of butter and cheese is maintained but consumers are more and more show¬ 
ing a preference for cheap types such as kitchen cheese, Tilsit, etc. 


Slaughterings of meat animals in Switzerland in 1934. 

The Federal Office of Industry, Arts, Crafts and Tabour has made an enquiry 
into the number of meat animals slaughtered in 42 Swiss towns. 

This enquiry covers half the slaughterings of the whole country. It was 
seen after several verifications that the variations revealed in the figures thus 
obtained generally agree with the variations, in the corresponding figures for the 
whole country. 

The figures for each of the years 1927 to 1934 for the 42 towns in question 
are as follows:— 


Number of slaughterings Yield in metric tons 

Years Absolute 1927 Absolute 1927 

number = roo weight =100 

1927 641,874 100 64,9x8.9 100 

1928 690,644 108 67,175.7 103 

1929 . 702,650 109 70,177-5 108 

1930 673,223 105 70,143.6 108 

1931 • • - .. • • 753i786 102 69,755.3 107 

1932 7x6,837 112 70,542.6 X09 

1933 ^.719,382 112 75,235.1 .,1X6 

1934 ., . . 730,296 1x4 76,692.1 1x8 
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Both the number of slaughterings and the weight obtained show an increase 
of 2 %. The 1934 totals are the highest recorded since 1927 exceed the 
latter b}^ 14 in the case of the number of animals vslaughtered and by iS % 
in the case of weight. The increases over the 1933 totals must be attributed 
largely to the various steps taken to encourage the disposal and utilization of 
■meat animals. It is not yet possible to sa^^ whether the fall in meat prices 
has also helped to increase the consumption of this t5^e of foodstuff or to what 
extent it has done so. 

The following table allow-s a comj)arison to be made by kinds of animals 
between the figures for 1933 and 1934:— 


Number of slaughterings 


Net weight in metric tons 


Categories of animals 

January-December 

Difference 

January- Decern be r 

Difference 

1 

1934 ^ 

t 

1933 

absolute 

% 

1934 

1933 

absolute 

% 

Bulls . . 


10.^' 

13.951 


3365 


26 

3,977.8 

5,161.^ 


1,184.1 


23 

Oaten - . 


9,573; 

10,125 


552 


5 

3398.2 

3353.8 

— 

155.6 

— 

4 

Cows . , 


46392: 

39.180:+ 

7.212 

+ 

18 

12,479.6 

10,852.9 

+ 

1,626.7 

+ 

15 

Heifers . 


33366! 

28319;+ 

4,747 

+ 

17 

9,081.7 

7,700.1 

+ 

1,381.6 

+ 

18 

Calves . 


228.4801 

218,863 

+ 

9,617 

+ 

4 

13.708.8 

13,131.8 

+ 

577.0 

+ 

4 

Sheep, . 


38,942: 

40,644 


1,702 


4 

817.9 

853.6 

— 

35.7 

— 

4 

Goats. . 


! 589 

521 

+ 

68 

+ 

13 

8.9 

7.8 

+ 

1.1 

+ 

13 

Pigs . . 


359,635 i 

364,809 

— 

5,174 


1 

32,367.1 

33,197.6 

— 

830.5 

— 

3 

Horses . 

. . 

1 3,033| 

2,770!+ 

263 

+ 

9 

852.1 

‘ 775.6 

+ 

76.5 

+ 

10 


Total ... I 

i 

730396| 

719382 

+ 

10,914 


2 

76,692.1 

75,235.1 

+ 

1,457.0 

+ 

2 


Substantial increases over last year occurred in cows, heifers and calves and ' 
fairh^ considerable declines in bulls and pigs. 

Average weights of the chief kinds of live stock slaughtered in 1934 and 


^933 

are the following:— 






1934 

1933 


1934 

1933 


lb. 



ib. 


Bulls 

. 845 

816 

Heifers. 

.... 602 

595 

Oxen 

. 7S3 

774 

Calves. 

. 132 

132 

Cows 


610 

Pigs ...... 

.... 198 

201 


Livestock and Poultry in Canada. 

The results of the December Survey of Live Stock and Poultry are shown 
below with comparative figures for June 1934 and December 1933. 


Cattle and Calves . 

Swine. 

Sheep and Ivainbs . 
Hens and Chickens 


December 

June 

December 

1934 

1934 

1933 

• 8,485 

8,952 

8,460 

3,649 

3,654 

3.588 

2,738 

3,421 

2.73S 

• 46,487 

. 55,429 

46,643 


The total number of cattle and calves bn Canadian farms ,at i Becetnber 
1934 is placed at 8485,000 head, showing a decrease of 46.7,000 head or 5.2 % 
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compared with, the i June 1934 figures and a small increase of 25,100 Head 
compared with the numbers on farms at i December 1933. The reduction from 
the June figures is greater than the usual seasonal trend and the increase over^ 
the previous December figures is very slight. These tendencies indicate that 
the rate of increase in the cattle population is slowing up. 

The milch cow population advanced from 3,659,200 head at i December 
1933 “to 3,847400 at I December 1934, an increase of 5-1 %: Cows for beef 
also increased in numbers, recording the same percentage advance as milch cows, 
but the increase in the latter is greater than the increase recorded in the survey 
a year ago, while, in the case of cow^s for beef the increase fell considerably, 
showing thus that cow’s for beef are gaining in numbers at a slower speed than 
cows kept mainly for milking. 

The numbers of calves and of steers two years old and over have decreased 
since the Survey of a year ago, reflecting the heavy liquidation of both mature 
and immature animals, due in part to th.e shortage of feed in some areas. The 
decline in calves may be regarded as indicating to some extent the expected 
trend in cattle production. 

The number of cows to calve in the December to May period is 3,373,100, 
which is 205,100 or 5.7 % fewer than in the same period of 1933-34, another 
indication that the upward trend of cattle population noticeable in the last three 
years is at or near its end. 

The number of hogs shows a decrease of 5,100 head since June and an in¬ 
crease of 61,100 head since i December 1933. The number recorded in the June 
Survey was well below the number held a year previously. Despite this fact 
marketings remained higher until near the end of the year. Farrowings in the 
June to December period of 1934 were 3,391,600, a slight increase on those of 
the same period in 1933. There was a net increase in the number of pigs saved 
per litter which contributed to increased numbers on hand at December 1934. 

The number of sheep and lambs on i December 1934 shows the same season¬ 
al decline from June as a year ago and is practically the same as the numbers 
shown in the Survey of December 1933. The number of ewes to lamb in the 
December-May period of 1934-33 is 1,907,300. This is considerably higher than 
the number in the same period of 1933-34 and gives evidence of a prospective 
increase in the sheep population. 

The number of hens and chickens on farms on i December 1934 shows little 
change from the number in the previous December, though the seasonal decline 
is slightly greater than in 1933. The downward movement in the production 
of hens and chickens appears to have been checked. 


Wool Production in the United States in 1934, 

The production of woolin the United States in 1934 amounted to 418,158,000 Ih. 
of which 357,658,000 lb. was shorn wool and 60,500,000 lb. was pulled wool. 
This, compares with a total of 428,921,000 lb. in 1933, 412,540,000 Ih in 1932 
arid 438,328,000 lb. in 1931. 
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The estimated number of sheep shorn in 1934 was 45,192,000 head compared 
with 44,769,000 head in 1933 and 44,431,000 head in 1932. The weight of wool 
per sheep shorn was 7.91 lb. in 1934, 8.15 lb. in 1933 and 7.77 in 1932. 

The estimated production in X934 does not include wool from the skins of 
the 3,067,000 ewes that w’ere bought by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin¬ 
istration and slaughtered for food or condemned and killed. 

The New Zealand Dairying Industry. 

The number of dairy factories in operation in 1933-34 was 482 against 478 
in 1932-33, while the number of persons employed in the industry increased hy 
5 The cost of butterfat purchased by factories increased by almost 10 %. 

During 1933-34 butterfat amounting of 391,961,000 lb. was sent to dairy 
factories, an increase of 8 %. Of this amount 75 % was used for butter-making 
and 24 was required for cheese-making, while the remaining i % was utilized 
for the manufacture of condensed and dried milk and for other purposes. These 
uses absorbed respectively 10 %, 3 % and i % more butterfat than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The production of butter was 3,187,212 cwt.; against 2,926,990 cwt. in 
1932-33, that of whey butter was 30,826 cwt. against 47,792 cwt., and that of 
cheese 2,135,599 against 2,171,181 cwt. Total values increased in every case. 

International Trade in Cheese in 1934 . 

The volume of the world trade in cheese, which has been declining continu¬ 
ously since 1929, underwent a further reduction in 1934 as is shown by the total 
e3q)orts of the 7 countries which together provide about 9/10 of the quantity 
placed on the world market. 

Exforts of Cheese 

(in thousand lb.) 



1934- 

1933 

1952 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Netherlands. 

. 134.892 

140,902 

170,061 

190,458 

206,737 

211,237 

Italy. 

55.2S3 

52,779 

66,529 

88 , 94 ^ 

80,974 

71,303 

Switzerland. 

39,143 

45,347 

43,700, 

54,307 

66,143 

69,726 

France. 

• 25 ,g 73 

25,034 

29,211 

34.289 

33,921 

40,609 

Denmark. 

13.891 

22,220 

14,535 

9.383 

12,626 

I 4 » 5 I 3 

New Zealand. 

222,266 

222,088 

200,527 

183,271 

203,053 

t 99,257 

Canada . 

61,167 

74,168. 

86,940 

84,788 

80,163 

92,945 

Total . . 

• 552,615 

582,538 

611,503 

645,444 

688,617 

700,090 


Exports in 1934 of all the countries concerned are 5 per cent below those of 
1933 21 per cent below those of 1929- The heaviest decline was experienced 

by the European exporting countries which show a reduction of 6 per cent from 
1933 and one of 34 per cent from 1929. Those of the two chief overseas export¬ 
ing countries, notwithstanding the contraction in Canadian shipments, are only 
4 per cent smaller compared with 1933 and 3 per cent smaller than 1929. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the ratio of New Zealand's and Canada’s contribution to total exports 
has increased from 42 per cent in 1929 to 51 per cent in 1934. That of the 

European countries has fallen from 58 per cent to 49 per cent. 
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Exports of Cheese 

fin thousand lb.) 

Five European New Zealand 


Countries and Canada 

19^9.407,888 292,202 

1930 .405,401 283,216 

1931 .377.3S5 268,059 

1932 .324,036 287,467 

1933 .286,282 296,256 

1934 .269,182 283,433 


Exports from the Netherlands and Switzerland, which have declined con¬ 
tinuously since 1929, reached the lowest figure in the period under consideration 
in 1934. Those from France w^ere maintained at a level very close to the lowest 
recorded in 1933. Those of Denmark, which in 1933 showed a substantial 
growth, underwent a further serious contraction last year. Exports from Italy 
exceeded those of 1933, but they are still appreciably lower than those of the 
preceding years. Exports from New Zealand only maintained the high level 
reached in 1933 and these even slightly exceeded the record of that year. 

The counterpart of exports as a whole is seen in the imports of the five chief 
importing countries which in all absorb about 9/10 of the total quantity appearing 
in the world market. Their total imports in 1934 were 6 per cent below those 


Imports of Cheese 

(in thousand lb.) 


Cotiij tries 

Great Britain and Nor- 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

193c 

1929 

them Ireland i) ... 

331,338 

337.754 

333,117 

319.916 

345,225 

331.744 

Germany. 

74.4SS 

90.923 

ioS,6S8 

120,404 

137.459 

146.570 

Belgium. 

47,SiS 

48,418 

45,660 

49,600 

51.106 

46,456 

France. 

35ii73 

46,105 

52,267 

82,810 

65,519 

51,070 

United States. 

47032 

48.39S 

55.621 

61,990 

68,310 

76,377 

Total . . . 

536,349 

571.598 

595.353 

634,720 

667,619 

652,217 


i) Re-exports have been deducted. 


of 1933 and 18 per cent below the 1929 figure. The decline occurred almost 
exclusively in countries other than Great Britain. The purchases made abroad 
by the latter country were only slightly smaller than those of the previous year 
and in volume they have shown little change during the whole of the period 
under review. Quantities entering the other chief importing countries, on the 
other hand, have contracted continuously during recent 3^ears at a very marked 
rate. 

Imports of Cheese 


Year 


(in thousand lb.) 


Great Britain 
and Northern 
Ireland 


Other 

countries 


1929 . 331.744 320,473 

1930 .345.225 322,394 

1931 .319,916 314,804 

1932 .. • • • 333,117 262.236 

1933 .337.754 233.S44 

1934 .331,338 205,011 
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Imports of Germany and the United States in particular have fallen pro¬ 
gressively so that their volume in 1934 respectively only one half and t\\x> 
thirds of that of 1929. Imports into France which grew appreciably from 
1929 to 1931, subsequently showed a fall also, and in 1934 stood at a figure 
almost I3 smaller than that of 1929. Imports into Belgium did not reveal 
significant variations. 

The stability in purchases from abroad for the English market during the 
whole of the period under review has benefited New Zealand, particularly in 
view of the fact that the proportion of New Zealand cheese included in total 
British imports grew from 61 per cent in 1929 to 68 per cent in 1933 and to 
71 per cent in 1934. The growth in the relative importance of imports arrhdng 
from New Zealand has taken place at the expense partly of Canadian shipments 
and partly of the exports of the surplus producing countries of Europe. 

Imports Of Chese in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

(in thousand lb.) 


Source 1934 i933 1920 

New Zealand.234,310 230,652 201,733 

Canada. 58,265 70,504 81,011 

Netherlands. 14.300 13.6S4 21,920 

Italy.,. 10,495 10,115 1^,786 

Switzerland. 1,584 i ,545 4.478 

France. . • • 786 2,970 


At the same time, the decrease in the purchases of the other importing 
countries has had more or less serious repercussions of the exports of the Euro¬ 
pean exporting countries. Exports from the Netherlands and Switzerland have 
been particularly affected by the decline in German imports. 

Imports of Cheese in Germany 

(in thousand Ib.) 

Y From the From 

Netherlands Switi^erland 


1929. 90,086 14,992 

^933 . 53.530 2,945 

^934 . 49,577 4.422 


Switzerland and Italy have also felt the effects of the contraction of 
the United States market, on which Italy placed 26,049,000 lb. in 1934 and 
23,077,000 lb. in 1933 compared with 31,125,000 lb. in 1929, while Switzerland 
sold 9,863,000 lb. in 1933, and 6,952,000 lb. in 1934 against 19,685,000 in 1929. 

Current information on livestock and derivatives, 

Irish Free State: Supplies of feeding stuffs were adequate to meet all normal 
requirements. Yields of milk were above average for the season of the year. 

France: The health of cattle and stock-raising conditions were good in most parts 
at the end of Februar>% but the shortage of dry fodder began to make itself felt in some 
places. On the other hand, the excessive rainfall often made it impossible to turn the 
animals out in meadow.s and pastures and the cold made it necessar>^ to house animals 
everwhere at the beginning of March, 












Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Cattle generally have, done well and milk 
yields have been up to the average for the time of year. Sheep also have done fairly 
well and those on turnips, although suffering in some cases from the wet conditions, 
have made good progress. Winter keep has not been unduly drawn upon, and unless 
winter conditions become severe and persist, it is anticipated that no shortage will result. 
In Scotland sugar beet pulp has been used rather more extensively than in former years, 
making the shortage of roots and fodder less acute than it would otherwise have been. 
Supplies of most descriptions of concentrated feeding stuffs are ample for requirements 
and the present low price of home-grown wheat gives access to another source of supply 
of feed. 

There is still a fair bite on the pastures and more stock is being kept out than is 
usual at this season. 

Lambing prospects in England and Wales are favourable. Where lambing has 
commenced the fall has been satisfactory and the lambs are strong and healthy. Dis¬ 
ease is less prevalent than usual and mortality was low. 

Netherlands: Feeding conditions for milk cows in February were not unfavourable 
and the prospects are fairly satisfactory. In Friesland, Groningen and Zeeland milk 
production increased by 5 % and in Geldern by 10 %. 

There was also an increase in Dreiithe and Overijssel. In Limburg milk yield fell 
from 5 to 10 °'o and in the clay regions of North Brabant by 5 %. They were normal 
iu the other provinces. 

Argentina: Cattle were in healthy condition generally in February. Supplies 
of fodder for the winter are plentiful and in the National Territory’ of La Pampa the}’ 
are in excess of requirements. 

Canada: The wool clip of Canada in 1934 is estimated to amount to 19,544,000 lb. 
compared with 19,268,000 lb. in 1933. 

United States: The early spring lamb crop of 1935 in the principal early lambmg 
areas is a little smaller, probably 2 %, than the early crop of 1934. condi¬ 

tion of early lambs about i March this year averaged somewhat better than did the 
1934 early lambs at the corresponding date. 

Except in Texas and Missouri where supplies have been very short, the weather 
and feed conditions in all of the early lambing States have been favourable. 

Tunisia: The excessive rains of January made the ^waterlogged pastures in the 
north inaccessible and vegetation was mediocre. The situation recovered in February 
with the improvement in the weather. At the end of February pastures were plenti¬ 
fully supplied everywhere and the stock-raising situation was satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: Exceptionally hot and dry conditions prevailed during 
January practically throughout the Union. Toward the end of the month, however, 
beneficial rains fell in some of the eastern districts of the Cape Province, in the Trans- 
kei and on the Natal highveld. Owing to scarcity of water and grazing in some of 
the Cape northwestern districts and Transvaal lowveld areas conditions became very 
critical and many farmers were compelled to trek with their stock. 

Stock were generally in fair to good condition but internal parasites and blue 
tongue in sheep had been reported from several areas. Grazing was still plentiful but 
generally too rank for sheep and parched as a result of the continuous drought. The 
lamb crop was satisfactory. 
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TRADE 


1 jA^ruAiiv i 

Six MONTHS (August I-Jan. 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31) 

j Exports j Imports 1 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

! ' ' 1' 1 

2935 j 1934 1935 j 1934 jj 1934-35 1 1933-34 1 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


COnsTRII^S 


Exporting Countries: 



Bulgaria. 

0 

64 

Hungarv. 

450 

1,074 

Lithuania .... 

51 

0 

Poland. 

4 

29 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

40 

0 

U. S- S. R. 

— 

1,636 

Canada . ! 

3,228 

4253 

United States . . . ' 

13 

1,720 

Argentina .... 

10.322 

8,922 

Chile . 



Sj-ria and Lebanon . 



Algeria. 

1 


French Morocco , . 

273 

95 

Tunisia. 



Australia. 

5,584 

4.235 

New Zealand ... 


Importing Countries; 
Germany. 

0 

802 

Austria . 

0 

0 

Belgium . 

331 

44 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

Spain . 

0 

0 

Estonia . 

75 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

France. 

2,288 

0 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

35 

18 

Greece. 

0 

0 

Italv . 

0 

0 

Latvia. 



Norway . 

0 

0 

Netherlands , , . 

4 

452 

Portugal. 

— 


Sweden . 

0 

0 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia . , 

0 

0 

Cevlon. 

_ 


Chir.a . 

31 

9 

India . 

4 , 

4 

- Japan. 



Fgypt. 



Union of South Afr. 


... 

Totals .... 

22,733 1 

23357 

Exporting Countries: 



German V. 

4; 

505 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

Estonia .. 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

119 

24 

Latvia. 



Lithuania .... 

”77 

’** 11 

Poland. 

1.444 

657 

Romanir .... 

0 

0 

Sweden . 

4 

0 

U. S. S. R.j 

— 

225 

Canada . 

0 

0 

.4rgertina .... 

560 

68 

Algeria. 


... 

Importing Countries: 
.4ustria . 

0 

0 

Belgium ..... 

2 

0 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 

France. 

0 

0 

Italv . 

0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

Netherlands . , . 1 

! 0 

0 

Switzerland . . . , I 

0 1 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . | 

0 ; 

0 

tTnited State.s . * . { 

0 f 

'0 

. ■ Total * • * j 

2 , 210 ! 

i 

1,490 

Li’. ^ . 

Jyjt 'See ■ not.es 

page 237. 



Wheat, — Thousand centals (i cental == loo lb.). 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1,144 


514 

293 

1.545 

1,607 

0 

0 

79 

35 

1,023 

6,111 

586 

1,058 

“410 

933 

0 

86 

747 

121 

0 

1,482 

99 


17,873 


Rye, — Thousand centals (i cental «= 100 lb.). 


0 


0 


1.539 


0 


0 

2.242 

0 


3,155 


9,226 


0 


0 

15.496 

0 


108 


0 


0 


0 

0 

29 


302 


179 


9 


503 

1,596 

0 


0 


134 


2 


7 

141 

0 


1,874 


209 


2 


0 

553 

— 

7) 

1.102 


17.417 


— 


— 

18,975 

0 


57,336 


59,591 


0 


4 

101.960 

518 


1,325 


4,572 


8,470 


3.479 

11,995 

— 


53,116 


31,204 


— 


— 

84,074 

... 

I) 

516 

I) 

0 

I) 

33 

I) 

763 

582 


I) 

176 

I) 

335 

1 ) 

9 

I) 

no 

423 


I) 

3,704 

I) 

3,117 

I) 

161 

I) 

183 

6,493 

0 


2.0?9 


3,104 


0 


0 

5,082 


2 ) 

606 

2 ) 

.470 

2 ) 

139 

2 ) 

434 

1,124 

0 


22,470 


17,884 


0 


0 

36,090 

... 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

181 

2 ) 

4 

2 ) 

55 

181 

1,076 


115 


9.337 


4.987 


8.373 

12,516 

309 


0 


0 


2.068 


1,881 

0 

1.938 


1,118 


648 


14.436 


13,126 

1,459 

399 


29 


9 


6.246 


3,918 

9 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


75 


0 


0 


0 

0 

498 


0 


0 


4,462 


4,590 

0 

53 


0 


0 


615 


505 

0 

1,224 


9.385 : 


1,327 


8.539 


9.447 

1,905 

6.832 


459 


234 


54,194 


59.781 

754 

507 


0 


0 


3,159 


3,646 

0 

659 


9 


7 


4,639 


3.823 

7 


I) 

53 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

”*313 


0 


0 


1,911 


1,903 

0 

556 


7 


459 


5,772 


8,153 

1,303 

44 


■— 


— 


82 


154 


88 


157 


0 


525 


606 

375 

763 


2 


4 


5.459 


5,871 

7 

0 


2 


2 


168 


84 

4 

0 




— 


4 


4 


2,518 


192 


60 


2,156 


4.145 

185 

0 


229 


29 


99 


99 

44 



— 


— 

1 ) 

4,409 

2 ) 

3,433 


... 

I) 

2 

I) 

7 

I) 

112 

I) 

2 

9 


I) 

0 

1 ) 

7 

I) 

514 

I) 

13 

0 

18324 


159,683 

161385 


133383 

139,095 1 

305,584 


1305 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


249 

44 

236 

2 

2 

2 

115 

66 

4 

0 

564 

2389 


0 

317 

309 

132 

4 

13 

287 

545 

20 

2 

0 

1,720 


51 

0 

494 

522 

1,032 

357 

5.867 
0 

1,618 

882 

384 

1.867 
22 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

227 

0 

4 

0 

13331 


5,128 

13 

0 

1.929 

0 

24 

5331 

0 

0 

1,967 

1,424 

1,224 

13 

0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
15 
■ 4 

17^90 


2,136 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

957 
1.043 
2,194 
79 
29 
33 
1,283 
646 
55 
. 11 
2.055 

10,561 


1,962 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

229 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

2.294 

4,105 

498 

62 

51 

, 1,625 
2,313 
82 
11 

4,275 

18,529 


6.945 

18 

0 

3.455 

0 

49 

10,479 

0 

42 

3.316 

1,444 

2,178 

22 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

18 

9 

27,993 


0 

0 

0 

501 

17 

0 

7 

6.757 

765 

198 

340 

0 

1,122 

0 

119 

17.163 

4.866 

26,226 

6,764 

0 

0 

10,280 

1,098 

16.493 

120,064 

6,285 

9,908 

0 

3,761 

13,649 

384 

1,089 

10,558 

83 

4 

11.200 
165 
9.811 
7 

33 

279,722 


2,196 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

229 

0 

31 


172 

4.804 

5,895 

1,173 

71 

126 

3,201 

5.H0 

137 

20 

7,055 

30,220 
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1 

J.^NUARy j 

Six months (Augiist i-Jan. 31) " 

Twelve months 
(August z-july 31) 

Exports | Imports [ 

Exports 

Imports ] 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 1 1934 1 1935 j 1934 j 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1934-35 1 X933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

France . 

Hungary.‘ 

Italy . 

lyitliuania .... 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries' 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . , . 
Portugal ..... 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Madura 
Indo-China .... 
Syria and Lebanon . 

Egypt . 

Union of South Afr., 
New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Wheat flour* — Thousand centals (i cental — loo lb.). 


0 

564 

18 

4 


560 


2,729 


51 


40 

5,578 

55 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 


60 


0 


0 

93 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 


20 


0 


0 

■ 31 

0 

498 

273 

no 

77 


2,663 


2.207 


888 


437 

4,149 

937 

33 

93 

0 

0 


419 


866 


0 


0 

1,466 

0 

278 

289 

9 

42 


2,176 


1.993 


64 


225 

3,849 

320 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 


18 


0 


0 

22 

0 

64 

24 

0 

0 


203 


86 


0 


0 

282 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 


0 


7 


0 


0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


22 


33 


0 


0 

35 

0 

679 

880 

11 

4 


4,817 


5.805 


229 


49 

10,690 

176 

518 

710 

0 

0 


4,378 


4,001 


0 


0 

7,584 

2 

174 

152 

— 

_ 


1,120 


l.lll 


— 


— 

2,425 

— 





I) 

40 

il 

0 

I) 

35 

1) 

11 

22 

55 

■'”22 

22 

0 

0 


141 


141 


2 


0 

260 

2 





i) 

3,067 

I) 

2,780 

I) 

11 

I) 

11 

5,569 

22 





I) 

403 

I) 

302 

I) 

42 

I) 

37 

897 

101 

2 

4 

0 

0 


11 


49 


0 


4 

49 

9 





2) 

342 

2) 

53 

2) 

9 

2) 

18 

223 

249 

‘i.3!8 

‘i,lo3 

0 

*” 0 


7,408 


5,602 


0 


0 

10.922 

0 

0 

0 

64 

49 


0 


0 


289 


395 

0 

992 

2 

2 

IS 

1 44 


20 


24 


88 


172 

42 : 

287 

0 

0 

22 

j 22 


9 


7 


254 


359 

13 

584 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

60 


0 


0 


333 


791 

0 

1,091 

0 

0 

97 

1 lOI 


0 


0 


425 


560 

0 

1,146 

267 

229 

717 

1 888 


1,810 


1,704 


4.797 


6,043 

3,245 

11,674 

0 

0 

4 

1 2 


0 


2 


18 


9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

46 

j 49 


2 


2 


582 


489 

I 4 

930 

0 

0 

68 

84 


2 

1 

4 


463 


500 

7 

8S0 


— 

0 

! 0 


>— 

1 

— 


53 


73 

— 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 


0 


2 

0 

4 

0 

' 0 

2 

! 2 


2 


4 


13 


15 1 

7 

22 



49 

; 37 


— 

1 

1 

— 


207 


201 

— 

386 

2 

9 

225 

j 1.172 


57 

[ 

86 


977 


928 

165 

1,314 






_ 


— 

I) 

481 

1) 

494 

— 

1,087 

_ 

_ 




— 


— 

I) 

157 

1} 

137 

— 

337 





I) 

22 

I) 

51 

1) 

35 

1) 

320 

77 

888 





I) 

0 

I) 

0 

'!) 

35 

I) 

46 

0 

99 




i 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

7 

I) 

4 

2 

9 


1 



2) 

0 

2) 

0 


73 

2) 

66 

2 

' 209 

3,857 

1 4,373 

1,493 

i 1,637 


29,692 


29,747 


10,618 


12,436 

57,737 

24,023 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

Hungary. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Y'ugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Gemany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

Prance. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Norway . ! . ! ! 
Netherlands . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Syria and Lebanon . 
Tunisia ...... 


Totals , . . 


Barley* — Thousand centals (i cental = lOO lb.). 


0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

522 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

44 

0 

57 

0 

0 

75 

893 

22 

0 

1,093 

871 

320 

0 

0 

4.998 

2,136 

0 

0 

3,538 

99 

467 

0 

0 

3,349 

11,019 

0 

4 

14,654 

60 

37 

0 

0 

866 

789 

0 

2 

1,116 

20 

15 

0 

0 

439 

143 

0 

0 

176 


811 



7) 3,086 

10,307 

— 

— 

12,500 

190 

31 

0 

0 

5,168 

355 

0 

0 

820 

300 

247 

441 

0 

1.601 

1,464 

3,441 

11 

2,531 

2,626 

1,821 


— 

4,001 

3,058 

— 

— 

11,605 





i) 736 

I) 586 

I) 0 

I) 0 

2,006 

18 

0 

0 

18 

273 

2 

0 

60 

2 





I) 946 

r) 511 

1 ) 487 

x) 403 

1,144 





I) 0 

I) 119 

I) 4 

1 ) 0 

139 

‘' 567 

’”l74 

0 

0 

3,975 

1.759 

0 

0 

2,628 

359 

174 

0 

0 

787 

633 

0 

0 

1,407 

0 

0 

688 

767 

0 

0 

7,990 

3.547 

2 

0 

0 

139 

143 

0 : 

0 

i 1.021 

985 

0 

40 

4 

617 

595 

298 

355 

4,863 

5,523 

655 

108 

55 

84 

51 

1,239 

470 

635 

765 

977 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

n J 

2 

68 

li 

0 

0 

489 

278 

2 

0 

2,372 

2,692 

i 0 

0 

0 

787 

1,940 

4 

7 

8.931 

12,921 

1 26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

185 

79 

0 

0 

866 

454 


0 

jO 

n 

40 

■ 0 

0 

112 

238 


n 

4 

390 

414 

161 

4 

3,034 

6,903 

26 

0 

0 

,245 

234 

0 

0 

1,669 

1,191 






i) 73 

X) 49 

i) 35 

I) 179 

79 

... 


... 

... 

a) 18 

a) 46 

2 ) 719 

a) 134 

84 

5,269 

4,228 

4,076 

4,559 

32,099 

35,038 

36,210 

36,082 

57,785 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

152 

0 

93 

496 

0 

0 

0 


7,648 

2,588 

8,962 

I, 314 
212 

3,915 

20,322 

4 

1,124 

293 

II, 545 
2,412 

210 

6G2 

6:,90-i 
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Sis months (August i>Jan.. 31) 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 
Irisii Free State , 
Hungary .... 
Lithuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania .... 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Tunisia. 

Australia .... 


Twelve months 
(August I-July 31) 

Exports j Imports 


Importing Couniri 
Germany . . . . 

Austria . . . . 

Belgium . . . . 

Denmark . . . . 

Estonia . , . . 

Finland . . . . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway . . . . 

Netherlands . . 
Sweden . . . . 

Switzerland . . , 

Algeria. 

Totals . . 


C935 

1934 

1935 

1934 1 1934-35 1 1933-34 

1934-.33 j 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb.). 



0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

0 

639 

0 

0 

761 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

121 

7 

0 

0 

437 

64 

0 

0 

304 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

- 2 

551 

0 

0 

741 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

225 

37 

0 

0 

112 

0 

384 

68 

0 

0 

2,844 

714 

0 

0 

2,070 

' 2 

4 

7 

527 

2 

20 

97 

2,123 

18 

123 

71 

2,227 

761 

— 


8,722 

3.230 

— 

— 

7,053 





... I) 

454 I) 

439 

I) 0 I) 

0 

1,530 

0 




2) 

262 2) 

13 

2) 2 2) 

0 

86 

22 

53 

4 

0 

0 

no 

15 

2 

0 

33 

2 

0 

165 

527 

7 

11 

1,631 

1,528 

73 

1,931 

97 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

71 

97 

0 

! 450 

0 

0 

4 1 

7 

0 

0 

44 

37. 

0 

390 

73 

7 

90 

15 

551 

20 

454 

203 

26 

373 

7 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 68 

0 

7 

11 

324 

9 

549 

2 

0 

13 

4 

7 

2 

214 

157 

179 

' 238 

2 

0 

245 

! 664 

7 

9 

1.389 

3,122 

20 

4.894 

0 

0 

511 

1 130 

0 

0 

2,476 

994 

0 

2,811 




... I) 

0 I) 

0 

I) 0 I) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

’** 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

42 

46 

2 

7 

346 

573 

20 

1,142 

9 

2 

0 

88 

29 

2 

13 

675 

9 

915 

0 

0 

357 

304 

0 

0 

2,452 

2,024 

0 

4.780 




... t) 

79 ,r) 

40 

i) 66 i) 

93 

64 

282 

2,917 

' 1,H4 

2318 

1,335 

13,802 i 

8,042 

11,191 

8,390 

15,602 

17,022 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria ^ . 

Htingazy .... 
Romania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 
Java and IVIadura 
Indo-China . . . 
Syria and Lebanon 
fert. 

Union of South Air 
Importing Countries 


Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Denmark . . 
Spain . . . 

: Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Gr. Blit, and N 
Greece . , . 
Italy . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . , 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . , 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . 
^pan . . , 
Twnsia , . . 


66 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

624 

0 

0 

789 

0 

0 

71 

1,056 

n 

13,863 

— 

— 

218 

— 

— 




0 

... 

... 

0 

913 

335 

0 

895 

886 

154 

1,283 

1,638 

0 

370 

421 

0 

119 

1 13 

0 

527 

785 

0 

46 

119 

0 

1.753 

1.614 

130 

5.681 

6.440 

0 

35 

1 2 

0 

97 

121 

0 

190 

1 159 

4 

2,165 

2.381 

0 

0 

9 

— 

35 

75 

0 

1 42 

470 

0 

194 

161 

0 

273 

T63 

0 

284 

265 

16,080 

15,958 

16,068 I 


;ntals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 



Three months 



Twelve 

(November i-Jan. 31 

1 1 

) 


(Nov. I- 


183 

0 


0 

2,564 


642 

0 


0 

1,056 


1,956 

0 


0 

10,115 


2,443 

0 


0 

11,810 


961 

1.975 


35 

2,401 


38,482 

— 


— 

127,357 


470 

— 


— 

924 

I) 

1,239 

— 


— 

8,439 


0 1) 

0 

I) 

4 

0 

I) 

2 1) 

7 

I) 

2 

2 


0 1 ) 

• 0 

I) 

163 

3,693 


0 

2,941 


1,246 

0 


2 

3,181 


2,685 ■ 

2 


243 

3,660 


4.268 

822 


0 

1,246 


1,093 

0 


0 

276 


721 

0 


0 

1,470 


1,166 

0 


0 

99 


401 

0 


4 

5.042 


4.542 

22 


351 

17,959 


15,942 

2,116 


0 

97 


15 

0 


0 

346 


635 

2 


0 

664 


820 

0 


4 

5,803 


6.045 

13 


0 

0 


20 

0 


— 

256 


322 



0 

150 


1,336 

0 


0 

534 


397 

0 


0 

620 


950 

0 


0 

1,631 


1,041 

2 


^ ll 

0 

I) 

2 


a) 

0 a) 

15 

2} 

0 ' 

4 


46,982 

47,972 


43,851 

171,344 


i) s) Soe pa^ 237, 
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January 

Twelve months (January i-Dec. 31) 

Twelve months 
January i-Dec, 31 ) 

COUNTRIES i 

Esports I 

Imports 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 1 

1934 

1933 1 

1934 

1934 1 

1933 

1934 1 

1933 1 

1933 

1933 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 




11 

9 

0 

QJ 

1,010 

190 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Italy . 

419 

417 

0 

2 

3,598 

4.308 

44 

115 


— 

United States . . . 

75 

106 

95 

15 

917 

1.365 

558 

302 

— 

— 





— 

734 

516 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2.169 

1,746 

165 

470 

31,244 

41,295 

8,858 

772 

— 

— 

Inclo-China .... 


— 

— 

28.296 

27,364 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Siam . 

3,391 

2,732 

— 

— 

42,986 

35,265 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

Egypt ... . . . 
Importing Countries: 





1,508 

2,127 

9 

6,341 

9 

6,775 



Germany. 

35 

22 

368 

392 

745 

816 

— 

— 

Austria . 

0 

0 

55 

57 

0 

0 

633 

608 

— 

— 

Belgium . 

4 

11 

62 

123 

97 

84 

1.446 

1,276 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

137 

176 

— 

— 

Estonia . 


— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

15 

11 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

57 

53 

— 

— 

France. 

35 

99 

1.102 

586 

661 

772 

14,171 

12.544 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

15 

13 

73 

141 

174 

168 

2.862 

2,352 

— 

— 

Greece . 


— 

46 

49 

— 

— 

313 

450 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

4 

60 

0 

0 

448 

483 

—- 

_ 

Eat via. 





0 

0 

11 

29 

— 

— 

Eithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

18 

— 

— 

Nonvav . 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

106 

77 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

214 

64 

75 

51 

2.013 

1,281 

3,629 

3,483 

— 

— 

Poland . 

13 

4 

4 

0 

157 

203 

974 

1,415 

— 

— 

Portugal. 



9 

62 

— 

— 

575 

723 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

— 

_ 

9 

0 

— 

—- 

223 

104 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

33 

22 

0 

0 

397 

575 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

99 

35 

0 

0 

1,497 

1.292 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

31 

42 

0 

0 

439 

536 

— 

— 

Canada . 

0 

0 

15 

29 

4 

18 

732 

620- 

— 

— 

Chile . 


__ 



— 

— 

340 

174 

— 

— 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

1,105 

1,032 

4 

4 

10,977 

10,119 

— 

— 

China . 

n 

24 

2,736 

705 

150 

139 

17,000 

28,559 


— 

Java and Madura 

2 

7 


132 

168 

1,356 

2,346 

— 

— 

Japan. 





1.457 

362 

152 

3,142 

— 

— 

Syria and Eebanon . 





0 


428 

397 

— 

— 

Algeria . 





9 

18 

355 

220 


— 

Tunisia. 





2) 0 

2) 0 

2) 55 

2) 24 

— 

— 

Union of South Aft.. 





0 

0 

1,184 

1,032 

— 

f— 

Australia. 

15 

9 

4 

20 

244 

174 

49 

51 

— 

— 

New Zealand ... 


... 


2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2) 71 

2) 68 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

6,409 

5,263 

6,103 

3,916 

116,140 

116,637 

76,457 

80,930 

- 

— 




Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 

TOO lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 






132 

30.695 

7,782 

2 ) 2 





Eithuania .... 
Argentina .... 

India . 

Tunisia. 

22 

5,745 

101 

33 

4,469 

412 

0 

0 

0 

0 

141 
30,300 
6,175 
2) 0 

0 

0 

2 ) 2 

0 ! 

0 

2 ) 0 


— 

Importing Counirifs: 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

348 

593 

2 

29 

6,986 

7,899 

— 

— 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel . 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126 

18 

22 

0 

4 

324 

496 

2 

0 

49 

216 

15 

18 

0 

7 

412 

481 

13 

0 

82 

68 

15 

0 

7 

15 

0 

13 

0 

79 

68 

~ 0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

0 

75 

1,790 

359 

366 

4 

104 

5,243 

4,123 

112 

0 

1,422 

86 

2,754 

428 

359 

29 

88 

5.807 

5,569 

134 

31 

1,653 

106 

- 


Eatvia . 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Poland . 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

■“ 0 
11 
0 

"" 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

“ 13 
487 
0 
22 
4 

**^33 

348 

0 

15 

11 

18 

0 

578 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

44 

2 

2 

Q 

337 

7,108 

170 

849 

556 

139 

443 

7,934 

434 

412 

6,512 

287 

776 

423 

90 

- 

- 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

432 

4 

2 

344 

0 

84 

7,743 

472 

- 

— 

Japan . 

Australia . ^ . 

"* 0 

*” 0 

'“zo 

“ 9 

0 

0 

560 

487 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

5,894 

4,992 

2371 

2,849 

36,898 

39,193 

39,127 

42,143 




See notes page 237. 
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JAXUARY 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Austria 
Denmark 
Estonia 

Irish Free State 
Finland . . 

Hungary , 

Eatvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norwas^ 

Netherlands 
Poland . . 

Sweden 
U. S, S. R. 

Argentina 
India . . 

SjTia and Eebani 
Australia , . 

New Zealand 

linpofiing Counlries. 
Germany 
Belgium 
Spain 
France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . . 

Italy . , . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . 

United States 
Ceylon ... 

Java and Madura 
Japan . . . 
Algeria . . . 

Hgypt , . . 
Tunisia , . . 

Totals 


Exporting Coun 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 

Finland . . 

Italy , , 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada 
Australia . 

New Zealand 

Importing Countries: 
.Oennany 
Austria 
Belgium 


Irel, 


Irish Free State 
France .... 
Gr. Brit, and N, 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
Portug^ . . 
Sweden . . . 
United States 
India .... 
Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon 
-Adrift . . . 

. . . 
Tunisia . 

■ Toib 


1935 

1 1934 

1 1935 

1 1934 

170 

688 

0 

But 

2 

23,567 

25.494 

7 

18 

1,091 

946 

0 

0 

699 

503 

V 

44 

1,889 

2,471 

0 

9 

527 

I.OlO 

0 

0 

“904 

’ ‘ 622 

0 

0 

174 

I 212 

0 

0 

5,068 

3,865 

190 

26 

163 

390 

0 

0 

3,818 

4,138 

0 

0 





2,344 

3.743 

_ 

__ 

18 

18 

77 

42 

3^922 

32,697 

0 

0 

45,898 

29.546 

— 

_ 

. 

0 

2 

15,924 

7,436 

7 

7 

3,175 

3.395 

2 

0 

22 

2 

556 

474 

79 

2.418 

1.340 

1,019 

87,134 

100.793 

— 

— 

86 

29 

9 

15 

22 

1,770 

0 

0 

n 

42 

0 

22 

97 

53 

35 

31 

7 

13 

68 

152 

538 

53 ! 

— 

— 

115 

66 1 


— 


^ 1 




::: 1 

126^369 j 

108,066 j 

107,486 

216,'211 ! 

183 

104 i 

0 

Chee 

0 

1,058 

1,008 

2 

4 

734 

375 

0 

2 

3.948 

3,148 

39b 

67b 

4 

101 

0 

0 

287 

256 

20 

9 

12,183 

9,758 

66 

68 

472 

117 

26 

33 

3,051 

2.617 

174 

368 

82 

55 

163 

165 

157 

112 

4 

2 

287 

1,235 

68 

51 

298 

U94 

7 

4 

25,521 

28,091 



117 

154 

6.493 

7.346 

505 

212 

90 

68 

20 

35 

4,090 

3,874 

9 

9 

104 

128 

33 

15 

4 

4 

2,231 

2.332 

2.619 

1.797 

485 

414 

30.311 

34,099 

0 

174 

88 

7 

4 

13 

0 

0 



18 

7 

— 

— 

84 

64 

112 

119 

3,574 

2.822 

0 

0 

132 

99 



... 

... 

51,781 

5i,748 

«327 

52V69I 


Twelve woNias (January i- Dec. 31) 


Exj^oris 


IMPORTS 


1934 j 1933 I 1934 I 1933 


Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 


Exports 


Imports 


1933 


Butter, — (Thousand ib.). 


7,053 
330,311 
22,306 
56.886 
24,467 
8,790 
34,615 
21,321 
547 
81,320 
9,782 
51,152 
Isl 26,707 
18,347 
209 
293 
246,784 
292.834 


9 

108 

15 

7,297 

12.635 


276 

0 

22 

428 

1.321 


7 

82 

!) 18 
1,255,942 


2,606 
332.269 
20,336 
45,232 
26,202 
8,038 
34,494 
21,120 
904 
62,552 
3.547 
37.759 
3) 18,422 
30,664 
> 223 
192 
211,532 
295.143 


20 

735 

22 

6.828 

10,840 


833 

2 

no 

4,438 

1,268 


18 
254 
2) 4 

1,176,597 


157 

20 

0 

84 

13 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1,173 

9 

4 


642 

809 

2 


136,165 
20,629 
143 
9,603 
1,086,713 
690 
3.799 
653 
2,229 
2,873 
1,107 
681 
10,313 
64 
4,791 
789 
j) 1,975 
1,286,132 


€heese. — (Thousand lb.). 


2,652 

13,891 

8,523 

55.283 

2,200 

4,418 

134.892 

3,926 

39,143 

1,995 

4,045 

61,167 

12,467 

222.266 


2,114 
3,860 
353 
123 
514 
25.973 
5,968 
U44 
176 ! 


1.512 

2 

534 
117 
126 
I 84 
609,468 


2,579 
22,220 
9.207 
52,779 
1,662 
3,818 
140.902 
540 
45.347 
2.824 
, 3,228 
74,168 
10,911 
222,313 


3.876 

4,736 

348 

168 

68 

25,034 

6.149 

1.444 

55 


1,420 

2 

46 

121 

126 

a) 64 
636,155 


0 

73 

40 

10,190 

2 

214 

1,455 

531 

5,353 

2.628 

57 

946 

77 

0 


74,488 

1,720 

47,818 

2,482 

64 

35,173 

334.718 

295 

0 

525 
1,248 
47.532 
1.135 
1,656 
1,221 
11.288 
6,537 
a) 2,641 
592,107 


161 

553 

4 

22 

1,407 

0 

0 

0 

141 

1,448 

24 

73 


527 

1,755 

2 


130.391 

27,408 

15 

20,307 

989,145 

604 

4,698 

1.1,46 

1,495 

1,378 

1,021 

642 

10,044 

236 

4.120 

721 

1,508 

,200,996 


0 

77 

33 

9,952 

4 

192 

809 

421 

3.779 

2,917 

71 

968 

57 

4 


90.923 

2.094 

48,418 

2.489 

346 

46.105 

340,417 

732 

II 

529 
1,016 
48398 
1,069 
1,728 
1.640 
10,776 

6.173 
3) 2,432 
624,580 


3) See notes page 337. 
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J.aNXTARY 


Six months (August i-Jan. 

31 

II 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports j] 


Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 1 

1934 

1933 1 

1934 1 

1934-35 1 1933-34 1934-35 | 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton 

— Thousand centals (i cental = lOO lb.). 



United States . . . 

2.511 

4,026 

37 

64 


15,648 

26,599 

282 


346 

40,971 

747 

Argentina .... 

9 

0 

— 



317 

161 

— 



450 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

I) 

1,726 I) 

238 

— 


— 

1,305 

— ' 

India . 

i.420 

972 

115 

66 


4,804 

3.426 

507 


386 

12,79! 

972 

Egypt . 



— 

~ 

1 ) 

3,653 i) 

4,081 

— 


— 

8,927 

— 

Importing Countries: 













Germany. 

55 

88 

534 

814 


527 

677 

2.716 


4,817 

1,235 

9,539 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

55 


4 

0 

342 


351 

2 

666 . 

Belgium. 

75 

40 

1681 

143 


353 

265 

1,041 


886 

553 

1,768 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

15 

13 


— 

— 

104 


95 

— 

190 

Spain . 

13 

2 

128 

194 


26 

11 

882 


1,071 

35 

2,698 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

11 

7 


0 

0 

60 


44 

0 

88 

Finland. 

0 

0 

33 

26 


2 

0 

190 


137 

2 

249 

France. 

46 

40 

545 

743 


351 

196 

2.520 


4,328 

423 

7,101 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

106 

68 

1,142 

1.354 


388 

31! 

6,113 


7,915 

606 

14,266 

Greece . 

0 

0 

7 

15 


0 

0 

60 


71 

0 

163 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

44 

51 


0 

0 

258 


260 

0 

509 

Italy . 

0 

0 

390 

456 


2 

4 

1,770 


2,425 

7 

4.716 

Eatvia. 





I) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

46 

x) 

51 

0 

,108 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

2 


0 

0 

31 


24 

0 

53 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

71 

106 


2 

7 

439 


496 

7 

988 

Poland. 

2 

0 

106 

141 


7 

4 

732 


794 

4 

1,519 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

44 

46 


— 

— 

231 


245 

— 

498 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

88 

99 


— 


364 


324 

— 

661 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

49 

53 


0 

0 

287 


304 

0 

597 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

9 

104 

157 


• 44 

53 

833 


902 

97 

1,845 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

20 

33 


0 

0 

165 


123 

0 

289 

Canada . 

— 

— 

no 

86 


— 


741 


680 

— 

1,506 

China . 

49 

62 

280 

600 


137 

302 

791 


1,230 

847 

2,835 

Japan . 





I) 

247 I) 

112 X) 

6,570 

I) 

5,803 

384 

17,163 

Algeria. 





I) 

4 ;i) 

0 I) 

2 

I) 

9 

2 

1 ! 

Totals . . . 

i290 

5,307 

4,*098 

i‘324 


28,242 : 

36,447 

28,077 


34,217 

68,648 

71,745 





Wool 

5 = (Thousand lb,). 















1 

Twelve months 







FIVE MONTHS (September i-Jan. 31) | 

(Sept. I-* 

August 31) 

Ex-poriing Countries: 






i 

1 






Irish Free State . . 

959 

2,059 

90 

40 


5,176 

10,399 

417 


317 1 

16,810 

697 

Hungary. 

93 

9 

527 

218 


1,283 

866 

1,620 


1,091 

6,270 

2,286 

A I'OfPn "fitl Q ^ 

33,365 

52,413 




84,995 

137.527 

— 


— 

260,459 


xvTgeiiiiiia. « « * \ 

3.366 

2,385 

— 

_ 


10,340 

7,617 

— 


— 

15,959 


Chile . 

* . 




I) 

895 I) 

3,170 i) 

75 

I) 

0 

27,174 

4 

India ...... 

5.448 

*7*934 

‘**558 

388 


18,669 

29,445 

1,900 


1,334 

54.798 

4,072 

Syria and Eebanon . 





1 ) 

3.272 I) 

2,207 i) 

68 

I) 

302 

4,799 

324 

Algeria . 





1 ) 

2,441 i) 

2,718 i) 

849 

x) 

739j 

9,270 

2,350 

Egypt . 





I) 

463 I) 

780 i) 

9 

X} 

11 

2,721 

57 

TTti rtf ^ A 

23'801 

27.955 




85,209 

133,422 I) 

0 

x) 

0 

228.426 

. 0 

vU« Ui v7* JUIXECcI « 1 

679 

569 




2.456 

2,820 I) 

333 

X) 

531 

6,228 

1,519 

A. ns tXfi lis 

2,401 

68,714 

***553 

593 


332,399 

489.706 

1,338 


2.348 

703.392 

7,035 

■ - - *16) 

3,874 

5,849 

24 

84 


27,199 

33.782 

88 


' 205 

65,852 

342 


27.273 

34,167 




38.627 

64,062 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

228,155 

0 

C VV £/t.CUlXUCi • ^ j 

1,938 

3.587 




9,414 

11,998 3) 

4 

2 ) 

0 

47.120 

15 

Importing Countries: 













fvM'mQn'w ^ 

115 

119 

21,967 

29,494 


4.497 

902 

62,537 


93.928 

2,899 

285,918 

v^ermany. . , ‘ \b) 

278 

353 

8.003 

8,669 


1,252 

3,913 

18,916 


27,816 

5,935 

62,340 

Austria . 

82 

20 

1,984 

1,984 


888 

115 

6,241 


9,678 

688 

18,045 

Belofiiim ^ 

9.969 

9,751 

25,047 

24.474 


34.507 

48,760 

72,978 


85,121 

96,175 

173,077 

JJCiglUIU , , " \ 6 ) 

1,786 

3.373 

331 

675 


6.735 

14,500 

1.448 


3,309 

24,134 

5,463 

Deumark. 

68 

22 

304 

340 


220 

115 

2.284 


2.344 

225 

5,031 

Spain . 

194 

333 

355 

141 


1,168 

2,035 

1,971 


1.953 

4,367 

7.132 

Finland. 

44 

2 

397 

467 


143 

n 

2,167 


2,332 

42 

5.615 

France . 

3,353 

6,552 

49,265 

56.095 


18,627 

26,930 

112,350 


157.137 

51,035 

374,902 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

32,739 

28,881 

94,385 

127,983 


101.711 

139.293 

272.413 


354,837 

356,872 

843,540 

Greece . 

29 

351 

694 

333 


300 

653 

2.599 


1,378 

1,369 

4.612 

Italv / *) 

77 

62 

6,019 

21,753 


410 

293 

13,270 


41,941 

1,243 

■ 142,633 


132 

551 

805 

1,636 


963 

1,786 

4,425 


8,911 

‘ 4.092 

21,129 

Norway . 

no 

152 

207 

225 


646 

725 

897 


1,005 

1.779 

2,332 

NetlierIa.Tids / 

273 

959 

686 

1,276 


2,341 

2,848 

2,465 


4,039 

4,482 

9,081 

vu^jciauuo * • V tv 

^ ^ 

194 

209 

549 

769 


895 

814 

2,937 


3,761 

1.398 

6,570 

Poland .. 

7 

26 

3,078 

4,910 


71 

595 

9,092 


15,646 

745 

38,111 

Sweden . , . . . 


— 

1,545 

2,994 


— 

— 

7,471 


9,442 


22.882 

Switzerland .... 

20 

15 

2,044 

2,407 


95 

146 

8,358 


8,190 

247 

20,130 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

88 

174 

2,255 

4,052 


935 

1,071 

10,662 


14,092 

2.507 

35,285 

Yugoslavia , . . . 

0 

' 22 

326 

^ 650 


690 

126 

2,432 


2,315 

320 

6,260 

Canada . . .'. . 

849 

379 

1,153 

1.715 


3,287 

6,713 

3,311 


7,436 

8,155 

18.495 

tlaited States . . ; 

223 

181 

8,583 

9,636 


604 

580 , 

35,038 


82,744 

4.405 

156,050 

Japan . . ..... 





I) 

71 i; 

88 x) 

54,351 

1 ) 

75,187 

381 

202.370 

Tutiisia ...... 

, . 


. , . 


2 l 

55 3 ) 

130 2 } 

; 77 

2 ) 

170 

996 

377 

Totals . , . 

153;827 

25i,*128 

231,734 

304,001 


803,949 1,183,^1 

717391 

1,021,590 

2,251,924 

2,486,081 


®9oI^ greasj. « Wool scoured, —: i) a) See.notes page aj?. 
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COXJNTRIES 

i 

J.vst:ap.v I 

! 

Seven* months | 
(July i‘Jan. 31 ) j 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

jAI'rUARY 

Seven months 

(July i-Jan. 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

1935 j 

1934 j 

1934-35 j 

3933-34 1 

1933-34 

1935 1 

1934 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Cotfee. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Tea. — (Thousand lb.). 

1 



Exports. 






Exports. 


Exporting Comitrie&i ] 







Exporting Countries: 






Brazil. 


! 

862.5841^)1.094.429! 

2.097,337 

Ceylon ..... 

15.768 

15.426 

114,409 

105,395 

210.494 

India.. 

7361 

1,283; 

3.1351 


5.681! 

20,565 

China. 

6,914 

9,623 

61,527 

64,783 

104.153 

Ja^’a and >Iadura . 

3,164i 

4,837; 

44,681! 


40,118 

64,36C 

India. 

27,221 

24.143 

260,446 

253.958 

311.611 








Java and aiadura. 

9,326 

9.881 

64,995 

59,386 

107,044 

Impofting Countries: 

j 

1 





Japan.. 



*) 21,387 

*) 21,339 

31.720 

Germanv. 

7i 

13 ; 

66 ^ 


161 

234 







Belgium. 

7 

33i 

84; 



284 

Importing Countries: 






France. 

0 

0 

4 ! 


55 

71 







Gt, Britain and N, 


i 





Belgium. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

Ireland. 

2 . 220 ; 

2,341' 

9,520 


17,368 

33,217 

Irish Free State . 

4 

2 

25) 

20 

159 

Ketierlands . . . 

1.237j 

1,971; 

7,529 


9,178' 

18,470 

France. 

2 

2 

18 

20 

40 

Portugal. 

229, 

2201 

1,550 


1.733 

3,278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

5,434 

4,694 

39.439 

50,241 

78,736 

Switzerland.... 

33 ! 

22 i 

496 


2 IL 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

13 

73 

79 

146 

Canada . 

18' 

4, 

49 


31 

57 

United States . . 

29 

75 

467 

313 

1,706 

United States. . . 

1.5171 

3,369' 

8,699 


16,555 

25.212 

Svria and Lebanon 



9 

*) 0 

2 

Ceylon. 

0 ! 

0 ’ 

2 


2 

7 

Algeria. 



*) 66 

*) 26 

57 

Syria and Lebanon. 


... 0 ^) 

0 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 


... 

*) 20 

^) 9 

18 

Alustralia 

0 ; 

4 

31 


22 

40 

Australia .... 

62 

66 

487 

648 

928 


j 






New Zeiland. . . 



*) 40 

2 ) 33 

106 

Totals . . . 

— 1 


— 


— 

2^3,485 














Totals . . . 

64,773 

63,925 

563,641 

556,254 

846,929 




Lmports. 






Imports. 


Importing Countries: 







Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

20.216 

30,9^ 

191,247 


177,091 

307.398 

Germany .... 

631 

836 

6,471 

6,424 

10,415 

Austria. 

948 

419 

7.652 


6.455 

11,24^ 

Austria. 

84 

64 

553 

4^ 

728 

Belgium. 

8,565 

10.617 

58,738 


65,323 

109.656 

Belgium. 

49 

62 

293 

313 

534 

Bulgaria . ... . 

101 

95 

677 


564 

1,074 

Denmark .... 

115 

108 

642 

800 

1,230 

Penmark. 

4.345 

4,403 

33,6451 

34,236 

57,814 

Spain. 

13 

29 

150 

183 

359 

Spain. 

4.883 

3,459 

30,790 


35.819 

67,149 

l^tonia. 

9 

4 

42 

46 

66 

JSstonia. 


7 

90 


95 

152 

Irish Free State . 

1,437 

2,114 

13,838 

14.753 

23.464 

Irish Free State . 

62 

62 

214 


227 

545 

Finland. 

24 

37 

137 

154 

251 

Finland. 

3,984 

4,299 22.137 


21,989 

37,038 

France. 

251 

247 

1,129 

2.668 

3,968 

France. 

37,708 

34,736 

228.014 


245,814 

409,056 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Cr. Britain and N. 







Ireland. 

44,800 

47,089 

357,875 

323,071 

470,574 

Ireland. 

7,178 

6,418 

18,680 


28,713 

77.424 

Greece. 

79 

40 

251 

271 

390 

Greece . 

U06 

1,027 

7,286 


7368 

12,641 

Hungary. 

40 

26 

384 

276 

381 

Hungary. 

346 

417 

3,009 


2,491 

4,314 

Italy. 

22 

20 

163 

152 

280 

Italy. 

7,910 

8,415 

50,524 


51,061 

86,889 

Latvia. ..... 



*) 33 

*) 26 

51 

’ Latvia. 


... 

40 

^) 

82 

278 

Lithuania .... 

7 

"‘11 

46 

51 

84 

-Lithuania .... 

‘*'31 

44j 229 


214 

359 

Norway. 

26 

44 

196 

218 

381 

Norway. 

2.167 

3,4151 17,337 


20.082 

37,366 

Netherlands . . 

2.487 

2,456 

18,543 

18,164 

25,942 

Netherlands . . . 

4,616 

13 , 230 ; 37,924 


90.784 

137,46| 

Poland. 

291 

245 

2,044 

2,295 

3,719 

Poland. 

1,166 

U54i 8.248 


10,227 

16.852 

Portugal .... 

20 

62 

220 

317 

478 

Portugal. 

981 

747i 9,681 


7,621 

12,035 

Sweden. 

53 

68 

507 

498 

884 

Sweden. 

8,027 

10,108! 55,233 


54.031 

96,759 

Switzerland . . . 

97 

119 

888 

924 

1,576 

Switzerland .... 

2.734 

2,89? 

16.402 


17,860 

32,058 

Czechoslovakia . , 

95 

75 

747 

589 

902 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,958 

2,363 

13,3891 

14,711 

23,177 

Yugoslavia . , 

37 

24 

311 

262 

388 

TTugoslavia .... 

1.162 

1,420 

7.6351 

8,905 

13,823 

Canada . 

3,106 

3,375 

16,960 

19,936 

41,246 

Canada ..... 

2,430 

2.618 

16,239 

18,027 

36,110 

United States . . 

7,386 

6,938 

51*099 

61.935 

87.691 

,tJajted States. . . 

139,906 

145,1401 835,0041 

914,436 

1.598,178 

Chile . 



*) 1,872 

*) 783 

2,156 

Chile . 



2,820’^) 

2;008 

4,394 

Syria and Lebanon 



') 313 

*) 170 

1 271 

Ceylon . 

**152 

55 

^ 1,788! 

1,971 

3,150 

Algeria . 



*■) 2,136 

*) 2,125 

> 3,863 

' Japan . 



") 3.276!*) 

2.959 

6.124 

ISgypt . 



*) 9,015 

*) 7,915 

• 15.166 

Syria and Lebanon 



l,067i*) 

1,349 

2,368 

Tunisia . 



*) 1,466 

*) '758 

; 1,781 

.Nigeria . 

1 


*} 15.095i*) 

15,402 

29.518 

Union of S. Africa. 



*) 6.649 

*) 6,861 

11,636 

Bgypt . . 

j • ■ 


") 7,5021*) 

10,518 

17,604 

Australia .... 

4;i84 

4394 

27,783 

28;790 

t 46,260 

Tunisia . 



1,497;*) 

1,360 

3344 

New Zealand. . . 



*) 3,611 

*) 4'94S 

t 11,407 

Un. of S. Africa . . 



*) 13.3341*) 

15,728 

29313 







Australia . 

1 *227 

1.254, 1.276! 

3,203 

5,057 







New Zealand . . . 

j ... 


P 7’2p 

220 

492 

Exporting Countries; , 






Exporting Countries: 

1 


} 

I 

1 



China . 

13? 

► 35 

454 

40f 

) 677 


f 


I 




India ...... 

284 

17C 

2,29 

3,6o; 

i 4,414 

India .. 

i 0 

C 



0 

1 2 

Java and Madura. 

... 


*) 1,085 

1 . 12 ( 

) 2.019 

t IVjials . , . 

263,022 290,176 

1 1 

L7l7,S3i: 1^9444 

3^88^16 

Totals . . . 

65,76f 

» 68,692 

i 530,19^ 

f 512,25' 

' 

1 


1) z) See notes page 237. 
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COUNTRIEJS 


January 

Four months 

(Oct. I-Jan. 31) 

Twelve 
months 
(O ct. I- 
Sept. 30) 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 


COUNTRIES 


January 

Sis MONTHS 

(Aug. I-Jan. 31) 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 


Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 

’July 31) 


1933-34 


Exporting Cotintries: 


Cacao* — {Thousand lb.). 


exports. 


lExporting Countries. 


Granada . 



i) 1,86511) 2.476 

9,612 

Germany. 

4 ) 

474 

4 ) 

Dominican Republ. 

3,761 

4,337 

10.364 

10,293 

49.818 

Bulgaria .... 

0 

71 

0 

Brazil. 



I) 96.75911) 49,906 

211,552 

Spain. 

0 

2 

0 

Ecuador . 



I) 4,9741 1 ) 2,676 

37,278 

Estonia. 

75 

0 

75 

Trinidad. 



1 ) 5,404 I) 7,755 

29,057 

France . 

1,784 

4 } 

3.212 

Venezuela. 



I) 3,968 

1 ) 3,730 

25,223 

Hungary. 

494 

1,197 

3,713 

Ceylon. 

858 

i,338 

3,040 

3,232 

8,841 

Uatvia. 



I) 53 

Java and Madura . 

185 

406 

1,660 

1.552 

4,195 

Lithuania .... 

51 

2 

108 

French Cameroon . 

8.534 

7,707 

22,520 

20,512 

48,427 

Poland. 

90 

33 

564 

Ivory Coast . . . 

23,265 

11,526 

45.717 

21,065 

78.681 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

4 ) 

Gold Coast .... 

97,363 

91,111 

246.314 

230,007 

494,792 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

40 

11 

1,900 

Nigeria and British 






U. S. S. R. 


6) 1,636 

6)71 1,102 

Cameroon . . . 

34,862 

23.664 

86.479 

59.779 

159,165 

Canada . 

4.118 

5,419 

63,474 

Saint Thomas and 






United States . . 

4 ) 

2,147 

4 ) 

Prince Is. . . . 

2.527 

1,614 

13,962 

11,171 

19,795 

Argentina .... 

10.554 

9,125 

54,609 

French Togoland . 



I) 1,612 

i) 2,800 

12,932 

Chile. 



I) 489 







India. 

*4*)' 

‘”33 

315 

Importing Countries; 






Japan . 



4) 







Syria and Lebanon 



1 ) 150 

Oermanv. 

0 

0 

88 

141 

205 

Algeria. 


*. 

i) 4,026 

Belgium. 

2 

0 

172 

0 

18 

French Jlorocco . 

'276 

”104 

2,055 

France . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tunisia. 



2 ) 911 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

i.956 

481 

8,591 

2,496 

13.492 

Australia .... 

^341 

^708 

32,346 

Netherlands . . . 

578 

580 

1,431 

2,053 

7.368 

New Zealand . . 



4 ) 

United States. . . 

659 

642 

3,360 

3,662 

10,823 





Australia. 

146 

0 

159 

0 

322 

Totals . . . 

24,823 

25,962 

169,102 

Totals . . . i 

174,696 

143,406 

558,439 

435,306 

1,221,596 






Importing Countries: 


Imports. 


Germany . 

13,276 

14,0^ 

64.759 

60,455 

Austria. 

1,135 

780 

> 4.616 

3,316 

Belgium. 

1.795 

2,751 

5,76! 

9,804 

Bulgaria. 

57 

64 

231 

313 

Denmark. 

494 

884 

1,914 

2,643 

Spain. 

992 

1,003 

4,416 

3,977 

Estonia. 

42 

53 

227 

302 

Irish Free State . 

46 

441 

•692 

1,135 

Finland. 

26 

33 

90 

60 

France. 

6,953 

7,218 

27,959 

34,189 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

44,500 

28,369 

70.861 

60,133 

Greece . 

159 

423 

968 

1,365 

Hungary . 

1,276 

313 

3,031 

1,887 

Italy .. 

2.112 

1,426 

8,777 

7,253 

lAtvia . 



I) 3M 

1} 505 

Lithuania .... 

33 

26 

225 

154 

Norway . 

5581 

381 

2,2311 

1,263 

Netherlands . . . 

16,764 

13,993 

44,492 

41,099 

Poland. 

1,087 

946 

5,483 

5,044 

Portugal. 

75 

24 

355 

, 412 

Sweden. 

1,166 

1,098 

3,569i 

3,477 

Switzerland .... 

1,001 

1.237 

2.806! 

3,377 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1.933 

1,678 

7,4801 

7,734 

Yugoslavia .... 

139 

157 

6O2I 

441 

Canada . 

1,530 

1,693 

8,287! 

10,245 

United States. . . 

52.369 

42,887 

152,7211 

114,187 

Japan . 



1) 1,124 

I) 827 

Australia. 

i*4I8 

2,956 

2,037 

4,420 

New Zealand , . . 



2) 1611 

2) 165 

Totals . . . 

150,936 

124,926 

426,203 

380,182 


218,563 
10,282 
24.403 
798 
8,4681 
29,762 
6441 
4,449 
157 
94,376 
176.467 
2,868 
6.477|| 
18,470' 
1.58f 
54J 
5,5< 
124,5; 
14,25; 

U07i 

9.74f 

16,45! 

23,481 

1 . 53 : 

22 , 37 : 

4I2.61i 

2 . 33 ; 

16,23! 

2,48; 

1,251,035 


State 


.Irel 


importing Countries'. 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark 
Irish Free 
Finland . 

France . 
Gr.Brit.and 
Greece. . 

Italy . . 

Norway . 
Netherlands 
Poland . 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
ToUil Europe 

United States 
Chile . 

Ceylon 
China . 

India . 

Indo-China, 

Japan. 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon 

Egypt. 

Tunisia. 

Union of S, Africa. 
New Zealand. , . 


Totals . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 


a) Net Exports. 


4,550 

1,618 

26 

0 

4 ) 

10,382 

0| 

24 

4 ) 

137 
2541 
17,4171 
67,261 
6.429 
32,6861 
4 ) , 

117 
260 
4 ) 

3,287 

3,164 

82 

25,353 

37 


2,716 

2,366 

42 

0 

4 ) . 
17,452 
0 
29 
1,466 
^39 
626 
1 18,975 
115,972 
15,346 
87,308 

4 ) 

223 

4 ) 

4 ) 

7,214 

5.135 

4 ) 

50,651 
4 ) ’ 


173,084 325,660 


b) Net Imports, 


538 

379 

1,235 

1,636 

126 

165 

5 ) 

6,676 

593 

699 

472, 

1,019| 

86 

6) 747 
123 
14,494] 

441 

”'64 

1,744 

66 


16,809 


5 ) 

373 

1.949 

428 

578 

187 

961 

7.694| 

509i 

331 

377 

2)61 

^41 

5 ) 

6) 763 
2 

14.S00 

5 ) 

‘”51 

2.7271 

5 ) 


17,278 


4,193 

5) 

5) , 

2,454 

2,407 

6,188 

13,409 

12,674 

25.093 

6.543 

4,378 

7,516 

4.905 

5,646 

11,735 

1,182 

1,252 

2,626 

5) 

5,758 

10,304 

57,719 

65,332 

130,547 

3,183 

3,655 

6,303 

1.814 

1.459 

5,194 

2,685 

2,553 

4,996 

6.380 

8.356 

13,510 

5) 

209 

5) 

152 

251 

575 

2 

5) 

5) 

368 

608 

721 

6) 5,456 

6) 5,867 

6) 10.551 

181 

97 

104 

110,626 

120,502 

235,963 

1,307 

5 } 

5 ) 

5) 

I) 778 

227 

280 

271 

318 

3,190 

5,207 

12,547 

5 ) 

5) 

5 ) 

1 ) 209 

I) 183 

450 

I) 335 

5) 

2.414 

I) 642 

t) 659 

1.420 

5) 

1 ) 134 

858 

I) 157 

1 ) 57 

130 

5) 

5) 

■;33 

1 ) 522 

X) 20 

■ 42 

2) lOI 

5) . 

214 

1173^9 

127,811 

254,8lf 


♦) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour *«= r.333,333 centals of gfain. . ' 

a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

I) Data up to 31 December. — n) Data up to 30 November. — 3) Data up to 30 June, -r- 4J See Net Imports. 5) See 
Net Exports. — 6) Wheat only. — 7) Approximate and unofficial figures. , 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of montli 


Specification 

March 1935 j February 1935 

January 1935 | 

March 1934 

]Vlarch 1933 

1,000 centals 

WUEA.1: 






Canadian in Canada ......... 

131.532 

133,279 

138,134 

132,639 

134.121 

U, S. in Canada. 

629 

629 

629 

1,341 

3,932 

U.S. in the United States. 

37,051 

45,164 

54.562 

64,340 

88,279 

Canad. in the United States. 

12.891 

14,978 

16,538 

5,503 

4,675 

Total . . . 

mm 

194,050 

209,863 

203,823 

231,007 

Rya: 






Canadian in Canada. 

2,174 

2.202 

2.220 

2,218 

2,860 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

U, S. in the United States. 

5,897 

6.432 

7,040 

6,738 

4,353 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

1,837 

305 

Total . . . 

8,071 

8,634 

9,260 

10,793 

7,573 

Basjlky: 






Canadian in 

4,859 

5.074 

5,253 

5,194 

3.206 

. U;. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U. S. in the United States. 

6,842 

7,875 

8,779 

7.739 

4,858 

Canad. in the United States. 

557 

595 

807 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

12,258 

13,544 

14,839 

12,933 

8,074 

Oats; 






Canadian In Canada. 

5.229 

5.292 

5,682 

6.220 

3,321 

U.S. in Canada .. 

26 

32 

37 

81 

133 

\XJ. S. in the United States. 

6313 

7.146 

7,483 ■ 

13,568 

8,266 

‘ Canad. in the Dnited States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

11,568 

12,470 

13,202 . 

19,869 

11,720 

M^e; 






U.S. is Canada .. 

3,062 

3.179 

3,249 

4,380 

1,244 

> Of other origin in Canada .. 

1,407 

1,436 

1,478 

785 

997 

U. S. in the United States . 

15.681 

19,318 

24,501 

38,877 

20,646 

Total . . 

W50 

23.933 

29,228 

44,042 

22,887 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


. ' - i 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

' . i 

PRODirCTS I 

March 1935 j 

February 1935 

January 1935 j 

- March 1934 

March 1933 

' { 

i»ooo centals 

Q;heat {and fiottr in terms of grain] .... 

; 20,232 

i 

20,078 

15.211 

24,014 

36.230 

.*. 

1,128 

350 

187 

173 

576 

Bariev .. . . 

2.336 

2.732 

696 

3,828 

' 2,828 

... 

1 939 



826 

1.354 




you 

.. 

j .. 9.466 

12,888 

10800 

Q 


hi— - ^^—_ 





y,0i3 


|V AVtBimTsei Bromkm*s Corn Trade Ne0$, 

^ . ' 



























stocks belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 


% stocks: total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

2 S 

Feb. 

1935 

3X 

Jan. 

1935 

31 

Dec. 

1934 

28 

Feb. 

1934 

28 

Feb. 

1933 1) 

28 

Feb. 

1935 

31 

Jan. 

1935 

31 

Dec, 

1934 

28 

Feb. 

1934 

28 

Feb. 

1933 

Winter wheat. . , 

20 

28 

38 

28 

31 

17,400 

24.400 

33.100 

30,400 

29,800 

Spring wheat . . . 

38 

48 

58 

50 

52 

4,900 

6,200 ■ 

7,500 

7,500 

7,400 

Winter rye ... . 

26 

34 

45 

30 

31 

43.120 

56,400 

74,600 

57,100 

56,500 

Winter barley. . . 

12 

17 

24 

19 

14 

1,800 

2,600 

3,700 

3.000 

1 1,900 

Spring barley . . . 

29 

37 

48 

33 

27 

16,100 

20,500 

26,600 

20.000 

15,400 

Oats. 

46 

55 

65 

50 

50 

55 300 

66.100 

78,100 

76.600 

73,300 

I,ate potatoes . . . 

40 

49 

56 

37 

39 

368,300 

451,200 

515.600 

.334,200 

1 

377,000 


i) Average between data for 13 February and 13 March. 

AxTxaoRiTY: MarMberichtstelle beim ReichsnUhrstand. (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

I^ast day of month 

February 1935 

January 1935 

j December 1934 

1 

February 1934 

February 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Grain. 

40,435 

40,448 

37,690 

28,698 

14,886 

Flour for bread. 

3,583 

3,691 

3,252 

3,494 

3.009 

Total i) . . . 

45,411 

45,574 

42,207 

33,550 

18,898 

Rye: 






Grain. 

33,045 

31,537 

27,445 

21,116 

13.276 

Flour for bread. 

2,092 

2,410 

2,463 

1,859 

1,552 

Total 1 ) . . . 

36,123 

35,080 

31,067 

23,850 

15,346 

Barley. 

3,230 

4,112 

5.377 

4,676 

3,018 

Oats. 

2.454 

2,403 

1,896 

2,183 

2.253 


1 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of wheat flour » 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat; 
1,000 centals of rye flour >■ 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1 ). 




First day of month 


Products 

March 1935 | 

February 1935 | 

January 1933 | 

March 1934 j 

March 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

6,720 

7.704 

8,808 

7,008 

3,384 

Flour as grain. 

768 

768 

864 

960 

456 

Total . . , 

7,488 

8,472 

9,672 

7,968 

3,840 

Barley . 

m 

980 

1,080 

1,480 

720 

Oats ...i 

288 

256 

288 

688 • 

288 


4,368 

4,464 

4320 

3,744 

2,496 


i) Imported cereals. 

AuxHOEitv: BroomMl^s Corn Ttadfi News. 
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Stocks of Wheat in Italy. 





Dast day 

of month 



hrOCATION 

Dec. 1934 

Nov. 1934 

Oct. 1934 

Sept. 1934 

Aug. 1934 

Jitly 1934 


1.000 centals 

Wheat destined for sale holding, pools 

{"'atnmassi colktiivi 







in collective granaries. 

7,769 

8,071 

8,018 

7,m 

6,358 

2,724 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons ... 

1,326 

1,322 

1,406 

1,309 

990 

366 

Total . . , 

9,095 

9,S9S 

9,424 

8,982 

7,348 

3.090 

Wheat in general stores and in bond 2 ) . . 

7,578 

8.031 

8.120 

8,979 

8.455 

6.390 

Wheat in mills and attached ele^’ators 3 ) . 

9,616 1 

11773 

12,580 

12,690 

12,229 

7,816 

GHaNTJ TOTAI, . . . 

26,289 

29,197 

30,124 

30,651 

28,032 

17,296 


i) Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which in stored in general stores, — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see prevlons note. — 3) Provisional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals. 


Oommercia! stocks of cereals In Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


PEODUCTS Ami LOCATION 

Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 

March 1935 

j February 1935 

January 1935 

j March 1934 

March 1933 

1,000 centals 

WHSAT: 


1 


i 


Antwerp. 

2,050 

! 1.997 

2,285 

: 1,232 

738 

Rotterdam. 

915 

1 1.519 

1,662 

' 1.394 

505 

Amsterdam. 

14 

1 n 

19 

1 20 

16 

Rvb; 


i 




Antwerp. 

200 

! 119 

162 

189 

176 

Rotterdam. 

99 

i 132 

198 

i 265 

441 

Amsterdam. 

5 

1 1 

0 

i 

6 







Antwerp. 

196 

* 112 

196 

309 

217 

Rotterdam... 

160 

i 88 

126 

i 132 

99 

Amsterdam. 

6 

1 0 

6 

1 66 

47 

Oats: 


1 




Antweirp. 

45 

57 

63 

i 138 

84 

Rotterdam. 

14 

] 30 

51 1 

1 265 

143 

Amsterdam. 

ii&xxzi 

36 

I 22 

24 

27 

1 

50 

Antwerp. *.. .. 

260 

71 

203 ^ 

1 146 

205 

Rotterdam. 

220 

176 

254 

1 99 

661 

Amsterdam. 

30 

i 

60 

28 

107 


' ^ tte Cro^ Report of April 1934. •— 2) For Antwerp the data refers to the last 

day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

* ' IfeikrlandsAe Silo-, BeveUor^ en Graanfactof Mij, Amsterdam, and CharMher of Comm^ce and Jndusitv for Rot- 

Ufoam, Kotteruam. 


Stocks Of Wheat and wheat flour in Australia on 30 November. 

Total stocks of wheat and wheat hour in terms of grain, as compiled from information given 
millers, merchants. Railways Departments, etc., amounted to 23,753,000 centals at the end 
?|ip last, agncultural season, against 10,680,000 centals, 7,080,000 centals and 9,768,000 centals at 
of November J 9 S 3 > 1932 3 Jid 1931 respectively. Stocks in farmers* hands are not included. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on hsmd in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of month 

February 1935 

January 1935 

December 1934 j 

February 1934 

February 1933 

1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

5.718 

5,881 

6.403 

8,149 

7.088 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

41,282 

44,196 

47.535 

42,594 

46.144 

Total . . . 

47,000 

50,077 

53,938 

50,143 

53,232 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest ist of month 

Ports 

March 1935 

February 1935 

January 1935 | 

March 1934 

March 1933 


1,000 centals 

Bombay i) . 

2,876 

2.452 

2,084 

4,256 

2,596 

Alexandria 2 ) . 

2,384 

2.406 

2,399 

2,982 

3,884 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) From February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
these returned to the interior o£ the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned to the interior are 
included. 

AuTBORiTiEs: East Indian Cotton Ass, and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


Location, Description 

March 1935 

February 1935 

January 1935 | 

March 1934 

March 1933 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 






American. 

1.549 

1,486 

1.355 

2.516 

2,436 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

763 

843 

1,019 

419 

152 

Peruvian, etc. 

515 

553 

615 

393 

301 

Fast Indian, etc. 

122 

168 

196 

198 

61 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1,257 

1.220 

1,203 

1,676 

1,038 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

165 

199 

245 

200 

302 

Total . . . 

4,371 

4,479 

4,633 

5,402 

4,290 

Bremen: 


Amencan. 

1,064 j 

1.210 

1,287 

2,790 

2.544 

Other . 

187 

262 

265 

83 

100 

Total . , . 

1,251 

1 

1,472 

1,552 

2,873 

2,644 

Le Havre: 


American , . .. 

715 1 

698 

697 

1.383 

1,307 

French colonies .. 

28 ! 

22 

36 

28 

10 

Other. 

98 

102 j 

105 

39 

, 31 

Total . . . 

841 

822 

838 

1,450 

1,348 

Tolat Continent i): 

American .. 

2,171 

2,381 

2,558 

4.868 

4,7'40 . 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. ....... 

122 

183 

202 

41 

20 

E. Indian, Australian, etc. 

174 

179 

173 

134 

61 

Egyptian . 

282 

266 

220 

in 

139 

W. Indian, W. African, E. African, etc, . 

128 

155 

211 

96 

12 s 

Total ... 

2,877 

3,164 

3,364 . 

5,250 

5,088 


I) Includes Bremen, I,e Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Aitthosities: Liverpool Cotton Ass. and (for I*e Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

{All quotations are^ unless otherwise stated, for spots.^ The monthly averages 
are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly) 


15 

March 

1935 


March 

1935 


March 

1935 


Feb, 

1935 


Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 

(peng 6 p. quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

17.35 

17.77 

! 

18.03 

17.92 

17.86 

9.87 

* 15.18 

9.70 

13.73 

400 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 575 

* 375 

* 535 

Winnipeg:No,i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

81 

81 Va 

81V, 

80 ®/8 

79®/a 

66 ®/, 

49®/ 8 

67 Vs 

54®/, 

ChicagotNo. 2 HardWinter (cents p.6o lb.) 

n. 100^/4 

n. 104®/* 
108 V 4 

n. 105 

®%.I05 

n. 104®/3 

88 Va 

* 53 ®/4 

89®/, 

59®/, 

■MinneapolistNo. i Northern (cents p.6o lb) 

106 «/8 

110 ®/, 

®“) no®/. 

109®/, 

86 Vs 

* 52 

89 Vs 

60 V. 

New-York; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 





116®/, 

98’/, 

* 61 */, 

98 V, 

68 Vs 

60 lb.). 

IIP; 4 

115®/, 

117 Vs 

®«) 117 

Buenos .\ires {fl):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 




6.25 


5.75 

5.33 

5.85 

6.09 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

6.50 

6.45 

6.40 

6.34 

Katachi:E:arachi white, 2%barley i 14 % 
dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 






21-4-0 

30-0-5 

22-2-4 

28-4-2 






Berlin; Home grown (free at Branden- 




20.45 


18.90 


18.65 

19.60 

burg stations; Hm. p. quintal) 2) . 

20.60 

20.60 

20.60 

20.45 

19.86 

BJamburg (c. i. f.; Rna. p. quintal): 






7.43 

8.72 

7.94 

8.83 

No. 2 ^Manitoba 3). 

8.67 

8.59 

8.80 

8.80 

8.80 

Barusso 4 ). 

5.93 

5.81 

5.85 

5.81 

5.89 

5.49 

6.98 

6.22 

7.76 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 




60.00 


57.40 

78.60 

63.00 

79.70 

Home-grown. 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.25 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

73.50 

74.00 

72.00 

74.50 

75.35 

59.40 

72.20 

67.65 

74.35 

Barusso (in bond). 

46.50 

47.50 

47.00 

47.75 

48.85 

45.60 

58.90 

53.00 

66.20 

Paris; Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; frs. p. quintal) 5): 






127.50 




76 kg. p. hi., crop of X934 . 

78.00 

79.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.50 

99.75 

125.65 

107.35 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1933. 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

— 

— 

—- 


jQondon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 6). 

20/6 

20/6 

20;6 

20/6 

“) 21/- 

19/6 

22/9 

20/10 

24/8®/. 

Liverpool and I^ndon (c.i£., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current monfli; sh. p. 480 lb.) 










French (on sample). 

18/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/3 

18/1»/, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

25/7 V, 

n. q. 

B. q. 

No. I Northetu ilanitoba (Atlantic) . 

33/3®/, 

31/9 V,: 

32/- 

n.31/9 

31/5 

26/7®/, 

26/9 

26/8®/, 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

31/9 

31/9 

31/8®/, 

31/4 Vs 

31/1 Vt 

26/- 

24/8 

26/7 

26/4 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

28‘-5V4 

28/2 ®/4 

28/2®/, 

28/- 

27/10 

23/6 V* 

23/6 

24/5V4 

25/2®/, 

White Pacific,. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/3 V 4 

n. q. 

20 / 0 ®/, 

*20/5 

n. q, 
23/2 

Rosaf^ (afloat) 7 ). 

21 /- 

n.20/4®/. 

20/3 

20 /- 

2 O/OV 4 

17/1 

19/5 V, 

Australian. 

n. 25/3 

24/3 

24/3 

u. 24/- 

n.23/8®/4 

21/2 

22/9 Vs 

23/4 

25/7 

. Milan (&): Home-grown, soft, « Buono mer¬ 










cantile » 76-78 kg, p. hi. (lire p. quint.) 

100.00 

99.00 

99.00 

96.00 

95.00 

85.90 

105.25 

84.10 

101.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.if.;Ure p.quint.) 

121.50 

120.50 

120.00 

116.50 

114.00 

109.80 

* 126.65 

107.85 

» 119.75 

Genoa (c.i.f.; XJ, S. $ p. quintal); 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific).. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 3.16 

2.88 

♦ 1.92 

2.93 

2.23 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 8) ..... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.18 

4.13 

4.08 

3.25 

* 2.17 

3.11 

2.59 

Plata, 80 kg. p. hi. 9). 

n.q. 

n. q- 

99/- 

97/- 

97/10 

87/2 

* 1.60 

*92/10 

♦ 1.83 

Rye. 










Berlin;, Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2) . , 

16.60 

16.60 

16,60 

16.45 

16.45 

15.70 

15.58 

15,34 

15.52 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal); Plata, 







72*73 kg. p. hi. 

5,30 

5.22 

5.47 

5.50 

5.67 

4.33 

5.75 

4.76 

* 5.98 

Budapest; Pest rye (peagfip. quintal) , . 

12,52 

13.07 

13.37 

13.55 

13.52 

528 

1 * 7.67 

5.24 

6.77 

WarsawrGood quality (zloty p. quint.). 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

14.75 

' 14.5€ 

1 20.25 

14.32 

: 18.06 

Winnipeg: No. 2 {cents p, 56 lb.) . . . 

47»/* 

51*/. 

52 

51V. 

50 Vi 

1 46®/, 

i 33 V« 

47 Vi 

1 37 Vs 

.. Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 36 Ib.) . . 

59 V. 

66 V. 

68 

®“) 68 ®/, 

68 ®/, 

* 57 Vi 

t ♦ 35®/, 

63 

41 Vs 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl, p, quint.). 


7.20 

7.15 

7.20 

7.23 

f 7,13 

^ 4 . 0 c 

6,65 

^ 3,92 


Feb, 

1935 


March 

1934 


March 

1933 


Commercial 
Season i) 


1933-34 1932-33 


* Indicates that the product daring part of the period under review was not quoted, — n. q, bb not quoted, — u. » 
naminai, — a} Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) August'July. — 3 ) I Oct. i933'i5 Aug, 1934 for wheat and i Oct. I933'i5 July 1934 for rye: minimum prices; subsequently: 
producers prices for the ^rwar region of Berlin town. See also Bull, of Agric. Economics and Sociology, Aug, 1934, p. 343. — 
3 ) From Nov. X934, No. i ^nitoba,^— 4) Aug.-Bec. 193a: 80 kg. p. hh; year 1933: 79 kg,; subsequenUy: 80 kg. — 5) 16 July 
* 933-^5 December 1934: minimum prices on the farm incr^^ by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. From i August 
a OMisiderable percentage of old crop wheat has to be used in the flour for breadmaking. — 6) From Aug.. 1933: prices on 
rtf" Jan-Oct. 1933:63 % lb,; Nov.-Bec, 1933; ^3 lb.; year 1934:64 lb,; subsequently: 


j lb, — 8) From Dec,' 1934; 3 
!b. 21/6. 


o.r. Can. Bur. —■ 9) From Feb. 1934; prices in sh, 2000 kg. — to) Price of ai Feb. — 21) 15 
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Description 


Barley. 


Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

p. quintal). 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague; Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quintal) 2) 
Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 
Cliicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin; Home-grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 
Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
I,ondon: Rnglish malting, best quality 

(sh. p. 448 lb.) 5). 

I4verpool and Dondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship, 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % dirt. 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

Persian. 

Groningen a); Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 


Oats. 


Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 33 lb.) 
Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) . . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 
I/jndon: Home grown white(sh.p.3361b,)5) 
I<iverpool and I^ondon (c.i.f, parcels; slip¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 6) . . 

Pkta (f. a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

Home grown. 

Foreign. 


Maize. 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Buenos Aires (6): Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos p, quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 

Bessarabian. 

YeUow Plata. 

Cinquantino (Argentine " Cuarentino ”) 
I^iverpool and I^ndon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plata. 

No. 2 White flat African. 

Milan (c):«Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 


15 

March 

1935 

8 

March 

1935 

I 

March 

1935 

22 

Feb. 

1935 

Average 

Feb. 

1935 

March 

1934 

March 

1933 

Commercial 

Season i) 








I933'34 

1932-33 

19.50 

20.00 

20.00 

21.00 

21.37 

15.75 

17.50 ’ 

* 15.87 ’ 

* 17.11 

n, q. 

280 

285 

285 

285 

145 ' 

^ 165 

M54 

*186 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

134.00 

134.00 

91.40 

77.80 ' 

“ 94.20 ^ 

* 83. '0 

38=>/, 

41 Va 

43 V. 

42 Vs 

42 Vs 

38 V 2 

26 Vs 

36 Vs 

29®/* 

69 

70 

69 

’) 75 

79 V* 

51 *,4 

• 32 V. 

54 

33 Vs 

61 

71 

76 

’) 78 

76 V* 

42 V* 

* 24 

45 V* 

27 Vs 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16.35 

16.35 

15.88 

16.70 

* 16.17 

* 16.58 

48.00 

48.50 

49.00 

50.00 

60.85 

49.50 

53.30 

49.35 

55.50 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

35/- 

33/9 Vs 

*39/5Vi 

* 35/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/6'/. 

n. q. 

•I3/9V. 

♦16/7 

22 Va 

22/9 

23 /IV 2 

23/3V* 

22 / 10 V 4 

18/2 Vs 

16/5 Vs 

17/9 Vs 

♦ 18/1V* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 31 /- 

* 31/3 

18/9 

20/9 v. 

22/7V4 

22/8 

16/3 

16/9 

16/9 

17/6 

I 8 /OV 4 

13 / 4 V 2 

I 4 / 8 V 4 

14/2 Vs 

* 15/9 Vs 

15/4Va 

16/6 

16/7Vs 

17/- 

I8/0>/, 

V 13/5 

14/8 Vs 

*14/0®/* 

♦ 16/4 


4.97 

4.97 

5.01 

5.14 

4.18 

4.18 

4.44 

4.40 ; 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 148 

*195 

40 Vs 

42 V* S 

43 

42 V* 

42’/. 

33 Vs 

24 Vs 

33 Vs 

26 Vs 

52 Va 

56 

55 V* 

’)56V2 

56 V* 

35 Vs 

* 18 Vs 

37 V 4 

21 Vs 

5.45 

5.52 

5.50 

5.45 

5.35 

3.49 

4 .O 8 V 2 

3.65 

4.43 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.55 

16.55 

14.03 

12.61 

14.92 

13.05 

40.35 

43.75 

45.25 

51.65 

50.15 

43.05 

71.05 

48.00 

76.30 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

19/6 

18/- 

18/1 Vs 

18/6 

19/9 

20/3 

20/3 

20/3 

20/3 ' 

16/8 

15/4 Vs 

* 17/4 

* 16/.' 

12/9 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

12/6 

8/9 Vs 

11/9 

10/2 

12/9 

65.50 

63.50 

n. 62.00 

60.00 

58.10 

52.00 

64.75 

50.70 

62.8 > 

63.50 

63.50 

61.50 

59.00 

55.60 

52.80 

53.25 

50.05 

57.10 

215 

210 

•)215 

V 217 

“) 217 

188 

*149 

* 173 

* 175 

83 

84' 

86 Vs 

V 88 a 

“) 88V* 

* 49 

* 26 V* 

46 V* 

28 Vs 

5.25 

4.8 

4.85 

4.65 

5.04 

5.70 

4 11 

4.26 

4.44 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a, q. 

n. q. 

49.60 

n. q. 

a. q. 

48.50 

48.00 

48.00 

49.50 

51.60 

50.90 

52.60 

48,35 

54.90 

51.50 

50.00 

52.00 

52.50 

54.25 

54.90 

7d.30 

58.00 

67.30 

21/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/11 V 

» 16/5V. 

, 16/9V 

. * 18/3V* 

19/3 

18/1 V» 

I 8 /IIV 4 

16/10 Vs 

18/lVi 

, 18/9 Vs 

17/8V 

2 16/7 

la/OVa 

n. 19/- 

19/6 

19/6 

n. q. 

♦ 20/2 

n. q. 

^V17/4V: 

a n. q. 

* 19/3 

67.00 

, 66.00 

66.00 

63.00 

59.25 

53.40 

51,75 

50.80 

58.40 


Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted, — n. q. = not quoted. — n. = nominal, — 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday, — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

' x) Barley and oats; August-July; maize: May-April. — 2) From August 1934: monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Plague, See also Bull, of Agfic, Boon, and Soc., Nov. 1934, p. 512 — 3) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley and from 
I August 1934 for oats: fixed producers’ prices for the price region of Berlin town. See also Bull, of Agric. Boon, and Soc., 
Aug, 1934, p. 342. „ 4) July-August 1933: two rowed winter barleyi Sept. i933-J«ne 1934: spring barley, average quality, — 
5 ) From Aug. 1933; prices on the farm. — 6) June-Dee, 1934: Atlantic. — 7) Price of 21 Feb. — 8) Shipping May. — 9) In 
store. ~ 10) Jan. average (revised): 91 . — ii) No. 3* White Flat Afr. 
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8 

March 

1935 




Average 



Description 

15 

March 

1935 

I 

March 

1933 

22 

Feb. 

1935 

Feb, 

193s 

March 

1934 

March 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 

Rice (miUed). 

i 







1934 

1933 

Valencia (a): h’o. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 
quintal). 

56.50 

56.50 

55.50 

55,50 

55.75 

41.60 

43.90 

46.95 

43.10 

lyiilan {b] (lire p. quintal): 

149.00 

147.50 

14730 

144.00 

144.25 

197.50 

190.50 

177.10 

198.20 


127.00 

126.50 

126.50 

124.00 

12425 

150.80 

135.00 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white. 

107.00 

106.50 

106.50 

103.50 

102.75 

104.30 

95.00 

102.80 

95.50 

Eangoon: No.a Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 






161 

* 185®/4 

201 Vs 

194V* 

Saigon {Indo-cliinese piastres p. quintal); 
No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 




3.84 

V . 3.68 

2.85 

4.10 

3.25 

4.08 




No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 




3.67 

V 3.55 

2.72 

3.92 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 






44.20 

52.00 

45.95 

53.10 

p. quintal). 

43.00 

47.00 

47.00 

45.00 

46.00 

I^ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 




11/3 

* 11/4 

* 10/9 

^ 12/- 

*10/9 

12/5^4 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oUed. 

13/6 

13/6 

n. q. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

12/iv. 

10/2 

ii/iov. 

11/2V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/- 

* 17/1 Vs 

* I7/4V2 

* 14/9®/* 

17/3 Vs 

16/9'/. 

No. 3 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

7/3 

7/6 

7/7 Va 

7/6 

715 

* 5/8V4 


6/7®/* 

6/6'/. 

No. I Saigon. 

7/3 

7/3 

7/3 

6/10 Vs 

6/IOV3 

* 5/8®/* 

Wi 

6/3'/. 


Siam Super, white. 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 

9/3 

9/1 V. 

8/IOV. 

8/10 v. 

8/5Vs 

* 6/10 

7/lOV* 

7/5 

8/1V* 

quality, yen p. koku). 

29.70 

30.00 

30.00 

29.80 

29.77 

22.88 

21.64 

26.09 

21.62 

Lifiseed. 

Buenos Aires {a): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal).. 

11.75 

11.90 

11.95 

11.85 

11.86 

11.89 

8,99 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp; Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

92.00 

1 94.00 

95.00 

95.50 

98.37 

101.00 

99.00 

107.60 

111.70 

Iiondon (c. i. f.; p. long ton): 


i 




9-7-3 




Plata (delivery Hull). 

9-2-6 i 

9-5-0 

! 9-5-0 

9-5-0 

9-6-3 

8-3-0 

10- 0-8 

9-11-11 

Bombay bold. 

11-10-0 1 

11-12-6 

11-12-6 

1 11-12-6 

12-2-6 

11-3-6 

10-1-3 

11-17-0 

11-^ 4 

Duluth; No. i Northern (quotations of 




1 






terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

Cottonseed. 

‘) 174 

*) 176Vs 

‘) 182 

*) 186 Vs 

*) 186Vs 

V 179*/a 

*)* lllVa 

186 Vs 

156V4 









193 3-34 

1932-33 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 










Upper Egypt. 

64.2 

69.8 

71,4 

70.7 

72.8 

39.3 

69.5 

41.8 

67.3 

Sakellaridis. 

59.5 

65.5 

66.3 

66.3 

68.5 

35.4 

65.7 

*37.5 

63.6 

l4)ndon:SakelIaridi5 (c,i.f., delivery Hull; 








£ p. long ton). 

Cotton. 

n. 6-1-3 

n 6-10-0 

n. 6-12-6 

6-16-3 

6-19-1 

4-2-0 

6-12-6 

4-5-11 

6-1M 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. Ib.). . 

11.33 

1230 

12.70 

®) 12,59 

12.59 

12.18 

i * 6.24 

10.90 

7.27 

New York; Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 

11.50 

12.45 

12.60 

V 12.65 

12.62 

12.31 

* 6.42 

11.07 

7.38 

market quotations; rup. p. 7S4 lb.). 






“) 199 V< 

^•) 180®/^ 

197 

201 »/„ 

.Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 






Sakellaridis, f. g, f. . . . .. 

14.75 

15.90 

15.85 

15.90 

15.74 

15.80 

1 12.85 

14.44 

r 14.15 

Ashauuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

12.75 

13.70 

13.65 

1337 

13.44 

123) 

^ 11.It 

11.63 

; 12.46 

BpEmen: hliddling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

13.47 

14.53 

14.62 

14.72 

14.63 

13.8) 

^ * 7.5? 

12.56 

1 8.54 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n, 6.30 

n, 6.40 

n. 6.45 

n. 630 

D. 6.55 

' n. 4.93 

1 n. 4.32 

R. 4.81 

n. 4.81 

Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

232.50 

248.00 

24930 

250.00 

254.00 

1 245.0( 

) 227.0( 

229.85 

1 237.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 






Middling, feir ... 

n. 739 

n, 8.10 

n. 8.09 

n. 8.10 

n. 3.0^ 

' n, 7.5J 

) n. 6.3( 

n. 7.11 

1 n. 6.76 

Middling. 

6.59 

7.10 

7.09 

7.i0 

7.0) 

' 6.5 

1 5.1( 

) 6.0) 

! 5.61 

SSo Paulo, g. f. 

6.76 

7.24 

7.24 

7.25 

7.1? 

> 6.4 

J n. 5.3? 

) 6.1; 

1 n. 5.87 

M. g, Broaci, f. g. 

539 

5.96 

5.94 

5.89 

53J 

1 4.7: 

/ n, 4 . 4 ! 

> n. 4.6) 

\ n, 5.01 

\ Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

8.25 

8.84 

8.81 

8.86 

8.8; 

) m 

5 7.1) 

! 8.0) 

^ 7.77 


♦ Indicates that the product, during part of the period under reriew, was not quoted. ~ n. q. » 

—- a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. 

' , 8 Pebj 3.56; I Feb.: 3.61. - 3) 15 Peb.: 3.39; 8 and 

t Feb.: 34S. — 4) May future. — 5) Puce of 23 Feb. — 6} April-May future. 
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Descmptioe 


Bacon. 

I^oiidon, Provision Exchange (a) (sliill. 
p. cwt.): 

English, N® i, lean sizable. 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

Irish, N® I, sizable.. 

Lithuanian, N'^ i, sizable. 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

Polish, N® X, sizable. 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 


Butter. 


Copenhagen (b): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (6): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 
Zutfen, auction: Dutch {price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) . . . . 
Germany (c) (fixedprices; Rm, p. 50 Kg.) i): 

Butter with quality mark. 

Creamery butter. 

London {d): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

London, Provision Exchange (fl) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1933 2) . 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 

production 1933 2). 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome; Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 
Alkmaar : Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) . . 
Gouda: Gouda 45-f (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 

- (florins p. 50 kg.). 

Kempten (c) (Rpf, p. kg.): 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Emmenthal from the AUgau, whole 

milk cheese, ist quality. 

London, Provision Exchange (n) (shiU. 
p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest fanners . . . 
English Cheshire, ofiBcially graded 3) . 

Italian Gorgonzola (d) .. . . 

Dutch Edam, 40 + (i). 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


15 

March 

1935 

8 

March 

1935 

I 

March 

1935 

22 

Feb. 

1935 

Average 

Feb. 

1935 

IMarch 

1934 

March 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 ■ 

1934 

1933 

87/6 

87/6 

87/- 

92/6 

92/9 

93/10 


91/2 

" 74/5 

82/- 

82/- 

81/- 

85/- 

86/9 

89/2 

71/5 

87/11 

82/- 

80/- 

80/6 

89- 

89/10 

91/7 

82/9 

90/5 

83/4 

75/- 

75/- 

75/- 

78/- 

79/3 . 

82/3 

66/- 

82/- 

65/5 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

82/- 

83/- 

85/- 

66/7 

84/- 

67/6 

73;- 

73/- 

73/- 

76/- 

77/3 

81/- 

64/- 

80/11 

63/10 

77/- 

76/- 

75/6 

81/- 

83/3 

85/9 

67/- 

84/4 

70/- 

73/- 

73/- 

72/6 

72/6 

73/7 

79/9 

66i'- 

80/3 

64/6 

175.00 

180.00 

190.00 

190.00 

197.50 

145.00 

158.40 

160.75 

171.00 

37 

42 

47 

52 

52 V 4 

44 

53 

44 Vs 

.60 

140 

145 

150 

150 

151 Vs 

146 Vs 

153 Vs 

I47Vs 

159 V. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

129.37 

93.10 

129.04 

112.72 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

82.25 

120.87 

106.25 

112/- 

112/- 

119/- 

119/- 

119/- 

109/8 

152/2 

109/6 

140/10 

104/6 

107/- 

112/- 

112/- 

116/4 

93/2 Vs 

96/11 

98/8 

103/9 

n. q. 

77/- 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

• 71/- 

n. q. 

*67/11 

*84/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

90/- 

95/- 

* 97/6 

*71/6 

* 80/- 

*69/3 

*82/9 

79/6 

87/6 

92/- 

103/- 

105/6 

84/11 

93/- 

80/4 

103/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 93/- 

67/7 

71/3Va 

*68/3 

*77/10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

B.q. 

* 69/6 

* 73/4 

*66/- 

*73/5 

71/6 

75/- 

80/6 

83/6 

87/- 

69/9 

71/7 

70/2 

80/- 

73/6 

75/6 

80/6 

84/- 

87/9 

71/8 

73/3 

72/7 

81/1 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

700.00 

943.00 

1,262.00 

989.00 

1,234.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

1 803.00 

1.020.00 

806.00 

1,015.00 

460.00 

445.00 

440.00 

425.00 

422.50 

402.00 

533.00 

1 412.60 

473.70 

687.00 

687.00 

662.00 

662.00 

662.00 

1 687.50 

1,185.00 

658.65 

1,029.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

17.00 

1 21.90 

22.90 

20.98 

22.40 

17.00 

17.50 

18.50 

1 19.0C 

19.25 

i 22.95 

^ 26.3C 

22.52 

1 26.59 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 

17 Vi 

J 23 V^ 

. 20 V. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

74 

71 

74Vi 

71V, 

s 72 V, 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

' 94/- 

93/- 

*83/5 

86/3 

92/2 

92/2 

87/6 

92/2 

90/9 

102/2 

80/9 

83/4 

94/4 

88/8 

88/8 

86/4 

86/4 

86/- 

82/l{ 

1 91/- 

82/9 

85/3 

39/6 

41/6 

43/6 

43/- 

43/3 

60/4 

60/- 

54/5 

59/8 

61/- 

61/- 

61/- 

60/- 

59/6 

53/9 

64/- 

54/- 

59/8 

t 44/3 

i 

1 

45/3 

46/3 

47/9 

47/11 

0 43/5 

41/7 

46/5 

46/10 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. — not quoted, — n. = nominal —■ 
a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning.—6) Thursday prices, — c) Wednesday prices. — <f) Average prices for the week. 

1} See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 2) Prices of cheese made in 1932 are compared for the 
preceding years, with Uiose of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of i933’-cheese with those of cheese made 
m 1932 and 1931. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3) From May 1934 onwards: National 
Mark, selected. 
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Description 


Eggs (fresh). 

Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 

(frs. p. 100). 

Denmark (a): Danisk for export (crs. per 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p. 100) 1): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw {b): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, difierent colours (zloty p. 1440, 

including box). 

Berlin {c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 
p. too): 

marked cGISn, 65 gr. each . . . 
marked aGIB», 55/60 gr. each. . 
liOndon, Egg Exchange (tf) (sh. p. great 
hundred): 

English, National mark, specials . . . 

Belgian, 15 yftlh.-p.x20 . 

Danish, 18 lb. p. X20. 

North Irish, iS lb. p. 120. 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 2}. 

Chinese, violet. 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120. 


Maritime freights 3), 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 


Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. \{shill. per 
Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. J long ton) 


St. John to Liverpool 4) . . 

Port Churchill to United Eling- 

dom. 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 
Gulf to United Kingdom 4). . 
New York to Liverpool 4) . . 
Northern Range to U.K./Cont. 


,(shilL per 
^ 4801b.) 


North Paci6c to United Kingdom (sh. per 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4) (U.S.A. $ p, 
short ton) 5). 


lA Plata Down River 6) 
/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ 

Continent. 

Ia Plata Up River 7 ) /Neco- 
chea to U.K./Continent. . 
Western Australia to U. 
K./Continent. 


(shill, per 
long ton) 


/ 


Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe.) (shill, per 

Burma to U. K,/Continent . .' long ton) 


*5 

i March 

1935 

1 i 

8 

March 

1935 

I 

March 

1935 

22 

Feb. . 

1935 

Feb. , 

1935 

March 

1934 

lVERAGE 

March 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 

! 







1934 

1933 

1 

i 

[ 26.00 

1 

26.00 

30.00 

33.00 

35.00 

28.20 

32.80 

42.80 

48.40 

66.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

87.50 

51.60 

60.00 

103.60 

105.85 






3.02 

2.09 

3.96 

3.48 






2.55 

2.09 

3.34 

3.48 




112.50 

... 

97.00 

101.00 

106.50 

123.60 

9.00 

9.00 

9.50 

11.00 

il.12 

9.55 

9.00 

10.37 

10.41 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

10.00 

10.12 

*8.12 

7.31 

9.03 

9.05 

•) II/- 

*) 11/- 

“) 12/- 

'•) 12/9 

•) mu 

10/0^/* 

10/9 

15/5 

13/10"/* 




n. q. 

n. q. 

•7/4V, 

8/4"/, 

* 11/0"/* 

*11/1 

10/3 

10/4 Va 

10/6 

12/4"/, 

12 / 1 */. 

9/1"/, 

9/4"/, 

12/5"/. 

12/9"/, 

10/6 

10/10"/, 

11/3 

13/6 

13/5Va 

9/6"/, 

10/1 

* 12/9"/o 

15/1 

I0/4*/a 

10/10V2 

II/7V. 

12/10"/, 

12/9 

* 10/4"/, 

18/8"/* 

13/5 

' I4/Wi 


7/9 

n. q. 

D. q. 

n. q. 

*5/7 

Wh 

6/10"/* 

• 7m, 

n. q. 

n. q. 


7m, 

7/4 

6/0"/* 

n. q. 

* 8/3"/* 

*9/10 

8/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9/1"/, 

*8/7"/, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 11/5"/* 

* 12/4"/, 








1935-34 

1932-33 


[ 






10 ) 

10 ) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*14/- 

* 14/1"/, 

♦14/1 

*13/9 

9/9 

9/9 

10/- 

10/1"/, 

10/2 

10/6"/, 

9/10"/, 

10/3 

10/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/3 

*1/6 

•1/11 

* 1/7 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 2/9 

*3/- 

n. q. 

n.q. ; 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/4"/* 

• 1/B"/, 

2/6 

2/6 • 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/9 

2/1"/, 

2/6"/* 

2/- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

n. q- 

0 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/9 

"") * 0.05 

* 1/9 

* 0.06 

17/6 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

19/1 

* 19/6 

20/1 

20/10 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

235 

2.00 

2.41 

1.98 

“)I3/6 

“;I3/6 

“)13/- 

13./- 

13/1 "/, 

, 14/- 

13/3 

14/1 

14/- 

^»)I4/9 

“)l4/9 

“)l4/3 

"=)14/3 

14/3 «/, 

i 15/3"A 

> 14/10"A 

15/9 

15/10 

221- 

221- 

22 /- 

22 /- 

22/1 "A 

, 22/6 

22/9"/^ 

23/10"/* 

, 24/6"/, 








1934 

1933 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

22/10 

n.20/- 

24/2"/. 

^ 23/5"/, 

21/6 

1 21/6 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

■ 23/7*/, 

. 22/6 

*23/3 

• 23/1"/, 


* Indicates that the product or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. •— n. q. 
= , not quoted. — n. = nominal. — ft) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

i) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report fox April 1934. — 2 ) From Nov. 1933, 51/52 grams each. — 3) Rates for entire car 
goes; see note on p. 307 of the Crop Report lot April 1934. .— 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 
25 Jan. 1935: Canadian 8. — 6) “ Down Rivet includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Ia Plata and Montevideo. — 7) “ Up River " 
includes the ports on the Parana Riveras far as San Eorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San lArenzo (Col^tine, Santa-F6 and Parand). 
Are,subject to an extra rate of freight. — 8) 11-16 Feb.: i 39 -i 7 ; 4*9 I^eb.: 148.33; 28 JFan.-e Feb.: 134.17; Jan, aver.: 130.83. 
—- 9) Thursdray prices, supplied by Nat. Mark Central, IM., lAUdon. — 10) August-July. — li) Freight in U. S. A. $per Joo lb, 
Minimum rates according to schedule adopted by shipowners from 14 Feb.; see note on p. 347 . 
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Minimum rates of freight for River Plate Range. 

The interested sliip owners who represented many nations, with the purpose of finding a 
remedy for the critical position that had arisen during recent months in the transport of cereals 
from Argentina owing to the low level touched by rates of freight, on 13th Febrary inst., adopted 
the following schedule of minimum mtes of freight for handy size steamers (5,500 tons carrying 
capacity) loading from San Torenzo or Rosario to picked U. K. ports: 

up to end February 
1-14 March . . . 

15-31 March . . , 

1-14 April .... 

15-30 April .... 

with reductions of ^d. for vessels of 7,000 tons, 6d. for 8,000 tons and i/-s. for vessels over 8,000 tons. 
The usual options over or under the basic rates are:— 

Not above Santa Fe: 1/3 extra; Bahia Blanca, Buenos Ayres, I^a Plata, Montevideo: 1/3 less; 
Necochea, same rate as Up River. 

U. H./continent: ^d. extra; Antwerp: 6d. less; Rotterdam: less; France or Germany: 

extra; Marseilles and West Italy: 6d. extra. 


14/-- per long ton, 

14/6 ” ” ”, 

15/- ” ” 

15/6 ., 

16/3 ” " ”, 


EXCHANGE RATES. 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc (i) 


Excliange rates 


Percentage bonus (H-) or loss (~) 


National cuRRENaES 

■15 

8 

I 

22 

15 


8 1 




22 


March 

March 

March 

Feb. 

March 

March 

March 

Feb. 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

124.125 

123.875 

123.925 

123.875 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

03 

Argentina : paper peso f) . 

92.031 

90,750 

92.656 

93.750 

— 

58.2 

— 

58.8 

— 

57.9 

— 

57.4 

Belgium ; belga. 

71.925 

71.900 

72,200 

7 i,m 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

-f 

0.2 


0.0 

Canada : dollar. 

3.040 

3.010 

3.060 

3,080 

— 

41.3 

— 

41.9 

— 

41.0 

— 

44.6 

Denmark : crown. 

• 65 850 

64,750 

66.250 

66.950 

— 

52.6 

— 

53.4 

— 

52.3 

— 

51.8 

Spain : peseta. 

42.175 

42.125 

42.200 

42.200 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.9 

— 

57,8 

— 

57.8 

Fgypt: pound 2).. 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . 

] 14.725 

14.520 

1 

,14.825 

15.000 

- 

41.6 

- 

42.4 

— 

41.2 

- 

40.5 

United States : dollar. 

3.086 ’ 

3.046 

3.094 

3.077 


0.8 

— 

0,5 

+ 

l.l 

+ 

0.5 

France: franc. 

Indo-China : plaster 3). 

1 20.360 

20.337 

20.380 

20.379 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 

Hungary: pengS 4). 

India : rupee f ). 

56.250 

56.500 

56.750 

55.250 

— 

37.9 

— 

37.7 

— 

37.4 

— 

39.0 

111.174 

109.626 

112.176 

113.500 

— 

41.2 

— 

42.0 

— 

40.7 

— 

40.0 

Italy: lira . .. 

25.650 

25.625 

26.150 

26.100 

— 

6.0 

— 

6.1 

— 

4.1 

— 

4.3 

Japan : yen t). 1 

86.877 

85,849 

86.850 

87.687 

— 

66.4 

— 

66.8 

— 

66.4 

— 

66.1 

Netherlands : florin., 

209.025 

208.875 

208.875 

208.775 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 


. 0,2 

Poland : zloty. 

58.200 

58J25 

58.300 

58.300 1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.1 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

03 

Rumania : leu. i 

n. 3.100 

n. 3.100 

n. 3.080 

n. 3.080 


0.0 


0.0 

— 

0.6 

— 

0,6 

Sweden: crown. 

76.000 

74.750 

76.250 

76.350 

— 

45.3 

— 

46,2 

— 

45.1 

— 

45.0 

Czechoslovakia ; crown. 

12.890 

12.875 

12.905 

12.905 

-1- 

0,7 

-1- 

0.6 

+ 

0,9 

+ 

0,9 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich ^change. With regard to the currencies marked thus (f) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on I^ndon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — z) As the relation between the ISgyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the- latter only is given. —- 4) Bank notes. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 


On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the difEerent countries. Owing to the 
substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of the data available, it 
has been considered opportune to reoroduce all the data in their original form only, without 
attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variaiions in the index-numbers for February ig 35 



Comparison with January 1935 

Comparison with February 1934 

COXJNTRIES 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Germany . 

_ 

0.6 

- 0.2 


8.5 

t 4.9 

ISngland.and Wales. 


1.6 

- 0.4 

+ 

4.3 

4- !.0 

Argentina. 

- 

3.7 

- 

+ 

0.9 

- 

Canada . 

+ 

1.0 

-r 0.7 


6.9 

- 0.1 

United States: Bur. of Agric. :Sconomic . , 

-f- 

3.7 

- 

+ 

33.7 

- 

United States: Bur. of Uabor. 


1.9 

-f 0.9 

+ 

29.0 

4- 8.0 

Finland... 

+ 

1.3 

0.0 

+ 

5.5 

0.0 

Hungary. 


0.0 

0.0 

+ 

27.1 

-f 16.2 

Italy . 

+ 

0.7 

+ 0.5 

+ 

13.3 

+ 2.0 

Hew Zealand. 

1 -f 

4.4 

- 

- 

3.3 

- ’ ; 

Netherlands. 

1 

1 

2.0 

- 1.3 

- 

10.9 

~ 3.7 

Poland , .. 


2.8 

- 1.3 

- 

13.7 

- 9.2 

Yugoslavia: 







plant products.. 

I 

3.2 

1 


11.9 

1 

-Uvestock products. 

fe- .. 

i 

i 

i 

2.6 

1 - 0.8 

) 

1 

0.2 

1 - 0 . 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Year 

1935 

ms 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 , 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

113.8 

113.2 

112,9 

112.7 

112.2 

112.9 

101.0 

97.0 

108.7 

98.7 

livestock. 

74.9 

76.2 

76.8 

78.5 

79.3 

76.9 

68.8 

60.5 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products. 

107.2 

108.8 

109.5 

110.5 

109.1 

106.0 

105.7 

88.0 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

105.0 

105.2 

105.0 

104.7 

105.1 

105.8 

94.4 

81.8 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

99.7 

100.3 

100.5 

101.1 

100.9 

99.8 

91.9 

82.2 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers 1 ) ... 

67.3 

67.0 

65.3 

65.0 

68.4 

68.4 

70.6 

73.4 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.2 

111.3 

110.8 

ni.5 

111.1 

111.6 

Finished manufactures (“Ronsumguter”) 

124.5 

123.5 

122.5 

122.1 

120.8 

118.4 

115,0 

110.5 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

100.9 

101.1 

101.0 

101.2 

lOl.O 

100.4 

96.2 

91.2 

98.4 

93.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 











of igii -13 == 100 . 











AgricuUural products 2 ) . 

122 

124 

120 

120 

122 

126 

117 

no 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

92 

98 

98 - 

96 

98 

102 

83 

91 

91 

85 

Fertilizers.. 

88 

88 

89 

89 

88 

89 

90 

90 

90 

SO 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

98.1 

98.4 

97.4 

95.3 

95.4 

96.6 

97.1 

90.6 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Naddn Argentina) 

1926 = 100 . 











Cereals and linseed. 

65.1 

68.8 

71.1 

69.2 

71.8 

78.7 

62.0 

52.6 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

79.1 

82.1 

83.5 

83.4 

81.2 

80.0 

74.3 

57.7 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins. 

74.4 

75.4 

73.0 

69.6 

67.5 

65.3 

86.3 

49.1 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

65.7 

68.0 

68.3 

72.9 

80.4 

80.5 

98.3 

40.8 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

75.9 

66.8 

66.4 

65.5 

68.4 

68.1 

51.6 

52.3 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

91.9 

84.4 ; 

87.9 

70.1 

70.2 

71.6 

74.8 

71.8 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

68.5 

71.1 

72.5 

70.8 

72.9 

77.0 

67.9 

52.4 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 











(Internal Trade Branch 











of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 = 100 . 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

55,7 

55.7 

1 

56.0 

55.7 

55.3 

58.9 

49.3 

35.8 

i 

53.9 

45.7 

lyivestock and livestock products . . . 

72.6 

71.0 

70.9 

70.4 

70.4 

65.3 

72.5 

54.7 

67.6 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

62.0 

61.4 

61,6 

61.2 

60.9 

61.3 

58.0 

42.9 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

- 75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

74.6 

77.3 

72.9 

76.2 

73.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











etc). 

77.3 

77.3 

76.7 

76.7 

76.9 

77.3 

77.7 

75.8 

77:2 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

72.0 

71.5 

71.2 

71.2 

71.4 

72.0 

72.1 

63.5 

71.6 

1 

67.2 


_ i) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’^ pabli- 
cation Xnd^X'-numhm of Prices of AgricuUural Products and other Price^indices of interest to the Fanner (Rome, 1930 ) as* well at 
to the Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79 ; July 1932 , page 502 ; March 1934 , page 231 ); December 1934 , page 696 ).^ 
a) Revised indes-numbers due to the Wheat-Act payments and, from September 1934 , Cattle Emergency Act-payments. 
— 3 ) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 =» 100 . 
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Descroption 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Year 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 200. 
Cereals . 

114 

115 

116 

109 

109 

112 

79 

34 

93 

6; 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

108 

108 

109 

107 

107 

no 

93 

44 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

90 

87 

85 

94 

98 

93 

87 

64 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

188 

117 

130 

107 

no 

no 

101 

96 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

105 

96 

73 

72 

74 

82 

65 

53 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

121 

112 

107 

105 

100 

99 

92 

74 

96 

82 

Cbictens and eggs. 

119 

114 

119 

125 

108 

104 

78 

60 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

101 

111 

113 

123 

137 

129 

98 

54 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

111 ' 

107 

101 

101 

102 

103 

83 

55 

90 

70, 

Commodiiies purchased 1) . 

127 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

119 

101 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i). 

- 

86 

- 

- 

93 

- 

2) 81 

2 ] 74 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of Iatx>r) 

1926 == 100. 

Cereals .. 

87,4 

88.8 

91.5 

87.2 

85.0 

88.1 

63.2 

32.7 

74.5 

53.1 

livestock and poultry. 

78.4 

73,3 

57.2 

54.0 

55.3 

64.1 

482 

40.1 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products ........ 

76.8 

76.6 

75.1 

75,8 

75.4 

74.4 

68.3 

44.2 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products ..... 

79.1 

77.6 

72.0 

70.8 

70.6 

73.4 

61.3 

40.9 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultmal implements. 

93.6 

92.7 

92.7 

91.9 

92.0 

92.0 

85.2 

83.1 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertilizer materials.. 

66.2 

66.5 

65.3 

64.6 

65.7 

66.4 

69.2 

61.5 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers .. 

72.8 

73.3 

75.4 

73,5 

73.0 

73.0 

72.5 

62.4 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

109.0 

116.2 

123.1 

108.2 

97.6 

100.7 

73.4 

40.6 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricuUural commodities .... 

79.4 

78.9 

77.8 

77.7 

77.6 

78.4 

76.1 

63.7 

76.9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

79.5 

78.8 

76.9 

76.5 

76.5 

77.6 

73.6 

59.8 

74.9 

65,9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = 100. 

Cereals. 


80 

79 

78 

81 

86 

82 

91 

82 

88 

Potatoes. 

81 ’ 

68 

56 

56 

51 

51 

‘ 47 

91 

49 

77 

Fodder . 

63 

64 

64 

64 

63 

61 

81 

71 

72 

72 

Meat. 

78 

76 

73 

70 

70 

74 

68 

66 

71 

64 

Dairy products.. . 

80 

82 

86 

88 

80 

76 

68 

69 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

76 

75 

76^ 

76 

74 

74 

72 

74 

73 

74 

Wholesale Products in general .... 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 


90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 = 100, 

Agricultural and livestock products . . 

75 

75 

72 

71 

70 

71 

59 

72 



Wholesale products in general .... 

86 

86 

84 

83 

82 

83 

74 

83 

- 


Italy 

(ConsigUo Provmdale deirSconomia 
Corpoiativa di Milano) 

' 1&13 = too. 

agricultural produUs . . . 

317.9 

315.6 

3163 

314.9 

313.4 

308.8 

280/. 

303.6 

297.9 

280.7 

Wholesale products tn generai .... 

281.5 

280.2 

279.2 

277.2 

276.4 

275.5 

276 <■ 

292.6 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 = 100, 

Dairy products... 

87.6 

77,8 

78.3 

76.3 

75.1 

84.0 

73.8 

83.3 

77.5 

84.0 

Meat.. 

163.7 

162.5 

163.6 

l47,6 

151.8 

153.4 

145.8 

119,2 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool. 

78.1 

793 

75.0 

73.4 

104.1 

104.1 

144.1 

64.3 

110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral products.. . 

79.9 

76.1 

77.9 

81.7 

77.1 

80.4 

89.5 

58.9 

80.2 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

105.2 

100.4 

98,9 

93.9 

101.7 

106.2 

110.3 

85.1 

104,5 

88.4 

Field pfoduds .. 

123.7 

1263 

1215 

121.4 

120,4 

123.1 

116.8 

114.7 

120.6 

II5.8 

Totei a^iculiural products ..... 

105.7 

101.2 

99.3 

94.4 

102.0 

106.4 

109.2 

85.9 

104.7 

89i 


acoo. — 2 ) Jsniiary, 
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Description 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan. 

1935 

Dec. 

1934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

Sept. 

1934 

Feb. 

1934 

Feb, 

1933 

Year 

Norway 









1933-34 

1932-33 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 











eals. 

144 

141 

137 

136 

139 

141 

103 

119 

112 

120 

atoes. 

144 

132 

115 

111 

117 

97 

95 

81 

103 

101 

k. 

89 

88 

88 

89 

87 

86 

77 

90 

8! 

91 

ier meat. 

139 

141 

136 

129 

137 

149 

113 

107 

no 

109 


93 

82 

109 

129 

129 

101 

1 77 

103 

85 

93 

^iry products. 

133 

133 

133 

132 

132 

132 

130 

118 

126 

124 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

118 

120 

121 

120 

117 

112 

97 

101 

96 

104 

Maire,. 

108 

110 

ilO 

110 

114 

■ 111 

85 

90 

83 

90 

T^prtilizers . 

76 

74 

74 

72 

72 

80 

87 

92 

87 

89 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 

) 











ant products. 

54 

54 

55 

58 

62 

68 

62 

41 

59 

42 

ivestocb products. 

48 

49 

49 

48 

48 

50 

52 

50 

53 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

49 

50 

51 

51 

52 

55 

55 

47 

55 

49 

Agricultural wages . 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

83 

74 

81 

Wholesale products in general i). . . . 

52. j 

52.8 

52.8 

52.1 

52.1 

52.1 

54.1 

50.1 

2) 52.8 

2) 50.1 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1934 

1933 

1928 == 100. 



1 








Raw plant products. 

33.7 

33.1 

33.2 

32.3 

35.6 

37.2 

347 

44.2 

35.6 

41.1 

Meat animals. 

29.9 

29.5 

32.5 

33.9 

34.8 

35.1 

1 40.8 

40.9 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

39.0 

40.4 

43.3 

47.1 

39.8 

36.5 

1 45.8 

46.6 

i 41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

33,5 

33.3 

34.8 

35.6 

36.1 

36.4 

1 38.8 

43.6 

! 37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

38.3 

38.3 

38.8 

38.4 

40.2 

,41.1 

! 38.1 

54.8 

I 38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lardfat.. 

33.4 

34.9 

36.7 

38.2 

40.2 

44.4 

46,0 

47.0 

1 43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

79,3 

85.6 

85.^ 

85.6 

85.5 

85.5 

90.2 

90.4 

1 88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 

50.0 

52.6 

53.4 

53.8 

55.0 

56.8 

57.9 

63.7 

I 56.7 

62,4 

Total agricultural products .. 

41.6 

42.8 

44.0 

44.6 

45.5 

46.5 

48.2 

53.5 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

68,3 

68.4 

68.5 

68.3 

68.8 

69.0 

72.7 

74,6 

70.7 

72.9 

■Wholesale products in general, . . .< . 

t 

52.2 

52.9 

53.5 

53.6 

54.4 

54.0 

57.6 

60.4 

,55.7 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 






1 





(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 = 100. 




• 







Plant products. 

60.9 

62.9 

57.9 

59.1 

58.8 

61.2 

54.4 

65.5 

57.4 

57.2 

I^ivestock products. 

57.1 

58.6 

55.8 

55.6 

58.4 

54.6 

57,0 

60.1 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial Products . 

66.0 

65.4 

64.9 

65.3 

66.0 

65.6 

69.1 

! 73.0 

67.4 

70.8 

fj^WholesaJc products in general . 

63.9 

64.4 

623 

62.7 

63.6 

63.2 

63.6 

68.4 

63.2 

64.4 


1 } Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlauds, reduced to the base 1935-1929 » 100 — 2 ) Calendar 
year* U 
































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations ye fey to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. —• Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Cxechaslov- 
akia: i = excellent, 2 — good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France^ 100 = excellent, 70 — good, 
60 — fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 == excellent, 4 — good, 
3 == average, 2 ~ bad, i = very bad; Netherlands: go = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly good, 
50 == below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
X = had; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
— from June 1934 , crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


. WHEAT 

Since the revision, made last month, of the situation of world wheat supplies 
and requirements in the current season, final figures have now reached the In- 
itute showing the crops of Norway, Poland, C5q)rus and Tunisia. The neces- 
to Ty rectifications are slight except in the case of Poland which increased its Sep- 
ember estimate from 63.5 to 76.4 million bushels or an increase of 20 % on the 
»reliminary figure. The 1934 Polish wheat crop, instead of being mediocre 
s the first estimsite indicated, proves to be a large crop, surpassing the average 
>f the years 1928 to 1932 by 12 %. In Tunisia, on the other hand, the most 
recent estimate shows a decrease of 1.5 million bushels on nearly 10 % on the 
December figure. Notwithstanding these changes, which cancel out to some 
extent though they result, taken altogether, in a slight increase in the exportable 
I surplus and end of season stocks, the statistical situation of exportable supplies and 
* mport requirements remains in its general lines, without significant modification. 


World net exports of wheat {^including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million biishels) 


Months 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

51 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September.. 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

37 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

42 

48 

! 62 

62 

54 

48 

February. 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March.. . 

— 

50 j 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

— 

35 ' 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May .. 

— 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June.. 

— 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July .. 

— 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August-February . . . 

’ 305 

326 

391 

484 

495 

382 

Total March-July . . . . . . 


220 

242 

315 

329 

246 

Toftat Season . 

i ) 570 

540 

633 

799 

824 

m 


i) Ulstimate Msaxda, 1935 . 


Si. 4 JngU 
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The volume of international trade during Februar^r, official figures of which 
are now available and which is set out in the preceding table, was barely main¬ 
tained at the level of recent months and was slightly smaller than that recorded 
in February'' last year. World exports of wheat in the first seven months of the 
year, that is, from i August to 28 February 1935, were 305 million bushels, 
a decline of 21 millions on the corresponding period of last year. The total for 
the whole 3"ear having been forecast at 570 million bushels, it appears that monthly 
exports from March to August 1933 would have to reach an average of 53 million 
bushels per month as against the average of nearh-^ 44 millions actuall}" exported 
during the first seven months of the \"ear. Thus, instead of a slackening in world 
wheat movements, which is a normal seasonal phenomenon in the last part of the 
3"ear, an appreciable recover}" in demand w-ould have to occur. The situation of 
internal supplies in several importing countries appears to justify this expectation. 

It is to be observed that the figures given in the table show the net 
world exports of all the countries normalty considered as exporters. If some 
of these countries, instead of exporting become on balance importers of wheat, 
as in the case of the United States this 3^ear, the net amounts imported are 
deducted from the total exports of the other exporting countries. Moreover, 
these figures take no account of net exports from countries which are normally 
importers (e. g. France, which, on balance, is an exporter this 3"ear), the figures 
of which are deducted in turn from the total net imports of the European im¬ 
porting countries. The figures which appear as totals are consequently somewhat 
smaller than those which would be obtained by adding together net exports on 
the one hand and net imports on the other, without distinguishing between 
the exporting group and the importing group. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe [including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


Months 1 

Season 1934-35 

Season 1933-34 

United 
; Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

other 

Enropean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total " 
Europe 

August. . . .. 

18 

14 

32 

19 

“ 1 

I 

34 

September. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

• 13 

35 

October... 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. . .. 

*7 i 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December.. 

20 1 

12 

1 32 

18 

10 

28 

January.. 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

24 

February. 

16 

10 

26 

16 


27 

March... 

— , 

— 

— 

22 

15 1 

37 

ApriL .. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13 j 

34 

^^7 . 

— 

— 

— ' 

20 

14 1 

34 

June... 


— i 

— 

19 

14 

33 

... 


_ 1 

— 

21 

14 1 


Total August-'Pebruary. . . . : 

: 121 

87 1 

208 

134 

86 1 

220 

Total March-July . i 


... 


103 

70 

, 173 

Total season . . . j 

1 

4 ) m 

1 ) 16 $ 

t) $90 . 

237 

i 

156 

393 


i) Estimate IVjaaxjh 1935 . 

















The imports recorded in February by the European importing countries 
show a slight increase on those of Januar}^ but the}^ are smaller than the figures 
for February 1934. In the first seven months of the year net imports were hardly 
208 million bushels of the 390 millions estimated for the whole year ending in 
July. To reach this total, imports during the period from March to July 1935 
would have to amount to a monthly average of about 36 million bushels per 
month, w^hich would be appreciably higher than that of 30 millions recorded 
during the first seven months. We are inclined to believe that the brisker de¬ 
mand which we anticipate in the second part of this year will allow* the total 
forecast for the importing countries of Europe to be reached with ease. 

^ :1s * 

So far as the standing crops are concerned, the information available at 
present on the area cultivated and on the condition of the crops may be summa¬ 
rised as follows. 

Statistics of winter wheat sowings are still incomplete and, for the most 
part, provisional. However they give some rather interesting rough indications. 
16 of the 28 European countries have issued estimates of the acreage cultivated 
in 1935. As these include the chief wheat producers of the Continent, the total 
represents more than four fifths of the wheat area of Europe. The total area 
cultivated in these 16 countries is in the neighbourhood of 66.2 million acres, an 
increase of 1.5 million acres on last year’s figure. The greater part of this expan¬ 
sion in accounted for by about 1.2 million acres in the group of European exporters 
(the four Danubian countries, Poland and Eithuania). Figures for five of the 
countries in this group are known but Hungary has not as yet issued an estimate. 
Of this group, Bulgaria only reports a reduction in sowings but it is very slight. 
The remaining four report increases, considerable in the case of Romania and 
small in the case of the others. In the importing group, France, Greece, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia show increases though slight while only Germany records a reduc¬ 
tion. 

There is no reason to expect appreciable changes in the acreage sown last 
autumn in those countries which have not yet communicated their estimates, the 
most important of these being the United Kingdom, Hungary and Portugal. 
Consequently it may be pointed out that the increase of 1.5 million acres in the 
total for the 16 countries which have supplied estimates of their sowings indicates 
approximately the change that has occurred in the winter wheat crops this year 
compared with last year in all European countries. 

As the loss of sowings experienced during the winter is as usual small and 
the changes which may occur in the area sown to spring wheat are very slight, 
the latter crop being of small importance in Europe, it is probable that the total 
wheat area to be harvested this summer will exceed that of last year by at least 
1.3 million acres and will thus reach, and probably exceed by a slight figure, 
the 1933 record area of 77.9 million acres. This area would yield a crop of 
about 1,530 million bushels if the average yield of the last ten years is assumed 
and one of about 1,580 million, if the average yield of the last five years is taken 
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as a basis for calculation. Therefore, unless weather conditions in the period from 
April to July are more unfavourable than usual, the 1935 crop would thus be 
at least about equal in volume to that harvested last year which amounted 
to 1,522 million bushels. 

The winter wheat area cultivated in the U. S. S. R- has been increased by 
about 2 million acres, but the loss of sowings caused by winter damage appears 
to be unusualty serious this year, particularly" as there were severe late frosts 
in the southern parts of the country in the second half of March when the crops 
were without the protection of a snow cover. 

In the United States also, where winter sowings had increased by 2.5 million 
acres on 1934, the unfavourable winter weather and the drought in the western 
portion of the Great Plains have resulted in more damage than usual. 

India announces a decrease of about i million acres, while in North Africa 
no changes of substantial magnitude seem to have occurred in the wheat area. 

To conclude, notwithstanding the increases in winter sowings in Europe, the 
United States and the U. R. R. S., the area of winter wheat to be harvested in 
the coming summer does not show in the producing countries of the northern 
hemisphere taken as a whole any substantial changes from that of last year. 

No general opinion, even of a roughly approximate kind, can be formed at 
present on the area of spring wheat sowings which are now in progress in the 
northern hemisphere nor on those of Argentina and Australia which will be made 
in May and June. The recent rise in prices which occurred at seeding time in 
Canada has made the contraction in sowings, which a month ago seemed likely, 
much less probable. It was estimated in the United States on the basis of an 
enquiry into farmers' sowing intentions that the area of spring wheat to be har¬ 
vested in 1935 would be 17.8 million acres. This figure indicates a decline of 
700,000 acres from the area sown in 1934 but it appears to be nearly twice as 
large when compared with the estimate of the area on which the harvest was 
carried out last year and which, as a result of the exceptional drought damage, 
was greatly reduced. It is quite probable that, as a result either of the trend of 
prices in the last few weeks or of the rather unfavourable outlook of the winter 
wheat crop in the western Great Plains, farmers will be induced to revise their 
plans and to sow a larger area to spring wheat than that anticipated in March. 

In Argentina and Australia there are complaints in some places of drought 
which has hindered field work but rains were received in recent weeks and the 
position of preparatory work for the coming sowings showed a considerable im¬ 
provement. 

In Europe the season has continued favourable to crops in the ground during 
March and also during the first part of April. Weather was generally changeable 
in most districts, rather cold and wet in the second half of March, and mild and 
rather dry in the fi.tst half of April The wheat crops do not appear, on the 
whole, tp have suffered during the winter. The condition of standing crops in 
the middle of April was satisfactory and better, in several countries, than it was at 
the same time a year ago. There are rather frequent cases of yellow or thin 
wheat and . there have been many complaints of drought, excessive rain or weeds 
in-several places, but in no case does there appear to be serious loss exceeding 
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tiie normal seasonal damage. On the whole, therefore, the crops are entering 
the most critical period of vegetation in good condition. 

The first estimate of the production of winter wheat in the United States 
based on crop condition at the beginning of April indicates a production of 435 
million bushels which Would be only slightly larger than the very poor output of 
last year. This forecast is naturally liable to appreciable modifications depending 
on the more or less favourable course of the season up to the harvest. Tast 
year the crop Was estimated at i April at 492 million bushels, but the final esti¬ 
mate made at the end of an unfavourable year was only 405 millions. This 
year the crops did not improve in condition in the first half of April, the drought 
having persisted in important areas which had for a long time been suffering 
from lack of moisture. 

The crop in India is plentiful in spite of a reduction in the area cultivated. 
It would have been larger had rains, hail and the cold of the last few weeks not 
inflicted damage and hindered ripening. The first estimate, which arrived at the 
Institute on 25 April, indicates a crop greater than both that of last year and the 
average. 

Production of wheat in India. 


Y^AR 

OP PRODUCTION 

First estimate 

Final estimate 

Punjab 

India 

Punjab 

India 


000 bushels 

000 bushels 

000 bushels 

000 bushels 

1935 . 

132,459 

378,896 



1934 . 

130,853 

370.757 

122.^13 

349,365 

1933 . 

109.947 

340.667 

121,520 

352,762 

1932 .. 

125,216 1 

347.648 

117,675 

336,896 

193^. 

135,445 1 

346,789 

132.907 

347,387 

1933 . 

146,421 ' 

368,293 

157,099 

390,843 

1929 . 

115,285 

307,365 

127,792 

320,731 

1928 . 

123,573 

331,147 

103,189 

290,864 

1927 . 

117,040 

324,875 

128,091 

334.992 

1926 . 

108,192 

320,395 

126,261 

324.651 

1935 . 

109,275 

321,963 

111,291 

330,997 


If this estimate of the crop is confirmed India will have supplies in excess 
of its normal requirements and, in this event, will be able to place part of its 
surplus on the external market, if the level of international prices is favourable. 

Crop prospects in North Africa show variations. A production slightly 
above the average is expected in Eg^T*^, whilst in the French territories, especially 
in Morocco and in the western part of Algeria, crop condition which has been 
affected by the drought, promises at best only a mediocre output. 

G. Capone. 


CEREALS 

Germany: In the main, the winter was mild. Cold spells were recorded only in 
the first three months of this year. 

In Some places it is considered that insufficient moisture has been received dtuing 
the month. ' , ' ' , 

Late sowings were made in favourable conditions and developed well during the winter. 
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Crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of April 1935 was, on the whole, 
more satisfactory that it was at the same date last 3'ear. 

Preparatory work for spring sowings, as a result of the fine weather of March, is 
generally well advanced. 

Crop condition of spelt was 2.3 at the beginning of April against 2.2 on i December 
and 2.7 on i April 1934. 

Belgium: March was fine and dry, with some frosts at the beginning of the month. 
Crops had in general a good appearance. Winter cereals were \dgorous. The fine 
weather allowed work to be carried out in better conditions. Oats were sown in Tower 
and Middle Belgium and a beginning was made in the Ardennes. 

The area destined for the cultivation of spelt during the 1934-35 calcu¬ 
lated at 39,500 acres, against 34,600 acres during 1933--34 and 39,900 on the average 
during the preceding five years. The corresponding percentages are 114.3 and 99-1. 
The figures for meslin are respectively: 12,400 acres, 7,400 acres and 10,300 acres; per¬ 
centages: 166.7 and 120.5. 

Bulgaria: Weather was variable during March. The cold weather of the first 
half of the month was followed by fine weather lasting nearly a week. At the end of 
the month the cold returned accompanied by snow and rain. 

Notwithstanding these conditions, winter cereals have not stiffered damage. 

Sowing of spring cereals is continuing. The development of the early spring 
crops is rather slow. 

Estonia: Temperatures at the beginning of March were lower than at the end of 
Febraury and they rose above zero only in the middle of the month. It is probable 
that the night frosts have caused some damage to winter crops. 

Irish Free State: The weather during the greater part of the month was dry and 
mild. Rain fell at wide intervals. Winter crops have done excellently and look promising. 

Sowings of spring wheat were practically completed while those of oats and barley 
began during the month in satisfactory dimatic and soil conditions. 

France: After falling to a very low point during the second week of March, tem¬ 
perature rose in the middle of the montdi and spring conditions prevailed favouring 
sprouting. Fine weather continued up to the end of March and the conditions were 
favourable to crops, field work and spring sowings. At the end of the month and in 
the first decade of April weather was changeable, but rather cold and wet in most 
parts with the exception of the west and south-west where rainfall was slight. 

The wheat crop does not appear, on the whole, to have been adversely affected 
during the winter. The general appearance oh 10 April was satisfactory and better 
than at the beginning of March. There was, however, some, yellow and poor wheat 
in the central plains and too forward growth in the north and west, where there were, 
in addition, complaints of drought. Weeds were rather plentiful in some areas in the 
north and west but the fine weather facilitated clearing. The outlook on 10 April 
was good in the south and south-west and fairly good in the west, the Paris Basin, the 
north and east. On the whole, it suggested a <uop better than the average but smaller 
than that of last year. The wet winter will probably affect yields but it is not clear 
at present to what extent. 

Sowings were held up b}^ the bad weather which impeded work up to the middle 
of March, but in the second half of March and during the first week of April they pre¬ 
ceded in good or very’, good conditions. Sowings of oats were nearly finished by the 
, middle of April 



Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 


Area Sown 


Average 

1929 


% 1935 


Crop condition (|) 





to 

1933 

1934 

=» 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

r-IV-i935 

I-XII-I934 

i-IV-ig34 

[ Thousand acres 






i 

a) 

i) 

c) 

a) 

6) 

c) 

a) 

6) 

c) 

Winter wheat 















Geraany .... 

4.609 

4,927 

4.435 

93.5 

103.9 

2.4 

- 

__ 

2.3 


_ 

2.9 



♦Austria. 

... 

541 

502 



2.0 

_ 

_ 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

2.6 

— 

__ 

Belgium. 

381 

379 

396 

100.3 

96.1 


— 

_ 


— 

... 


_ 

_ 

Bulgaria .... 

3.0K 

3,02^ 

2,964 

99.5 

101.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 



Spain. 

11,063 

ll.03« 

11,084 

100.2 

99.8 

_ 

_ 


_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Piulaud . . , , . 

56 

45 

31 

109.8 

181.4 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


France i) . . . . 

13.007 

12.771 

12.474 

101.9 

104.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

') 75 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 

Greece. ..... 

2,020 

1,987 

3 ) 1.468 

101.7 


_ 

_ 



_ 

__ 

_ 



Italy. 

12,166 

12,031 

12,079 

lOU 

100.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

, _ 

_ 

_ 

lyatvia. 

207 

21 c 

146 

99.0 

142.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Irithuania .... 

425 

403 

370 

105,5 

115.1 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


I(Uxemburg , . . 

39 

39 

26 

100.0 

150.4 

2.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 


2.7 

_ 

_ 

Poland. 

3.794 

3,776 

3,763 

100.5 

100.8 

®) 3.2 


— 

*) 3.7 

_ 


3.1 

_ 

_ 

Romania .... 

7.858 

6,324 

6,899 

115.1 

113.9 

£) 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ 

- 

•Switzerland . . . 


141 

127 




100 

__ 


— 

— 

_ 

__ 

9 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2.212 

2,099 

1.993 

105.4 

111.0 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Yugoslavia . . . 

5.345 

5,208 

5,184 

102.6 

103.1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe . . 

66,192 

64,762 

63,312 

102,2 

104.5 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


-- 

- 

U. S. S. R. 

31,836 

29,893 

24,987 

106.5 

127.4 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Canada ..... 

663 

698 

730 

95.0 

90.8 




^)105 







44,306 

41,850 

43.816 

105.9 

101.1 

— 

— 

69.8 


— 

77.8 

— 

_ 

74. 


6) 17,847 

3) 9,290 

3 ) 19.841 

192,1 

89.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


— 

— 


Total America . , 

62M6 

51,838 

64,387 

12L2\ 

97.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

India 7 ) . 

33,950 

35.019 

31,952 

, 96.9 

106.3 










♦Japan . 


1,589 

1,280 

1 



_ 

, _ 

_ 


— 



g) 

Syria and Tetianon 

1 ’ii79 

1.1751 

1,170 

108.8 

1()9.‘3 


~ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total Asia . . . 

! B5.229 

36,194 

33,122 

97.3 

i 106,4 

- 

: - 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

Algeria . 

4.016 

4.065 

\ 3,839 

98.8 

104.6 









9( 

Bgypt . 

1,439 

1,442 

1.595 

99.8 

90.2 

‘162 




"-) 100 

_ 

— 



French- Morocco . 

3,163 

3,018 

! 2,885 

104.8 

109.6 


_ 


_ 



1 _ 



Tunisia . 

1,816 

1,903 

, 1,952 

95.5 

93.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

10,434 

10,428 

10,271 

;oo.i 

101.6 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

— 


- 

— 

— 

GfeANrv TOTAT 

174,671 

163,222 

171,092 

107.0 

102.1 

_ 

_ 


- 







206,507 

193,115 

196,079 

106.9 

1053 

— 

— 


! — 

— 


~ 

— 

- 

Winter Rye 















Germany .... 

• 10,670 

10,980 

11,081 

97.2 

96.3 

2.5 



: 2.3 



2,7 



♦Austria ..... 


909 

897 



1.9 

_ 

_ 

1.9 



2^8 



, Belgium .... 

“*526 

544 

561 

*96.7 

93*8 

_ 

__ 

_ 


_ 





Bulgaria .... 

455 

451 

536 

101.0 

84.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

! ” 






Spain. 

1.401 

1,451 

1,512 

96.6 

92.7 

_ : 

_ 

_ 

_ 






Finknd ..... 

628 

575 

532 

103.6 

118.0 

_ 



_ 






France 1 } . . . , 

1,607 

1,659 

1,862 

96.8 

86.3 


_ 

_ 

76 






Greece ..... 

185 

204 

. 3 ) 162 

90.4 


_ 

_ 

__ 







^latvia. 

647 

654 

S) 608 

99.0 

106.5 

_ 

— 

_ 







lyithuania .... 

1,260 

. 1,216 

1,198 

103.6 

105.2 


— 

— 

1 

t 


— 


- 

- 
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COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition (f) 

1933 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1 -IV -1935 

I- 

XIM93i 

i'IV -1934 

Thousand acres 








b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

I^uxemburg . . . 

19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.5 

1.9 






23 



Poland. 

14.101 

13,952 

14,211 

101.0 

99.2 

«) 3.3 

— 

— 

*) 3.9 

— 

— 

■0 3.2 

— 


Romania .... 

951 

886 

872 

107.4 

109.1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

♦Switzerland . . . 


35 

47 



103 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

97 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,428 

2,415 

2,530 

ibb .6 

96.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Yugoslavia . . . 

544 

537 

516 

101.2 

105.4 

— 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

H 

D 

— 

ToUd Europe* . . 

35A22 

35,543 

36,200 

99.7 

97.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i 

- 

0. S. S. R. 

58,519 

60,975 

64,626 

96.0 

90.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

Canada . 

631 

'680 

718 

92.8 

87.9 






'‘)91 

■ 

H 


United States . . 

5,697 

5,027 

5,046 

113.3 

112.9 

— 

— 

76.4 

— 

— 

80.4 

— 

~ 

63.8 

Total America . . 

6328 

5,707 

5,764 

110.9 

109.8 

— 

— 


— 

- 

- 


- 

- 


41,750 

4W50 

41,964 

101.2 

99.5 











100,269 

102,225 

106,590 

98.1 

94.1 





' 




" 

Winter Bareev 















Germany .... 

845 

780 

354 

108.3 

152.5 

2.5 



2.4 



2.8 



♦Austria. 


19 

19 



2.2 

— 

_ 

Klui 

— 

— 

2.7 

_ 

_ 

Belgium. 

79 

82 

71 

97.0 

iii.9 


— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


Bulgaria .... 

429 

438 

463 

97.9 

92.6 


_ 

_ 

_ 

— 


■ 

_ 

_ 

Spain ...... 

4,536 

4,502 

4,629 

100.8 

98.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

__ 


_ 

_ 


Fiance i) .... 

449 

494 

434 

91,0 

103.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

") 75 

_ 




_ 

Greece. 

544 

589 

3 ) 505 

92.5 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


• _ 

_ 

— 


_ 

I.usemburg. . . . 

9) 

9) 

1 

100.0 

79.4 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.5 


. 

Romania .... 

227 

199 

231 

i 114.0 

98.3 

i 




_ 

_ 




♦Switzerland. . . . 


14 

18 




100 

_ 

_ 





98 

Czechoslovakia . . 

*‘*12 

11 

17 

*10441 

*71.4 

_ i 


_ 

__ 

__ 




Yugoslavia. . . . 

593 

596 

617 

99.5: 

96.0 

— 1 

— : 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

7,7/4 

7,691 

7,522 

100,4 

102.6 

- 

- 

~ 


- 


- 

- 

- 

United States s) . 

6) H,954 

3) 7,144 

3 ) 12.194 

167.3 

98.0 

- 

j 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

♦jfajan.. 


1.860 

2,088 



e) i 








g ) 

Ssria and Lebanon 

”680 

611 

810 

iii.2 

*83.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Total Asia. . « 

680 

611 

810\ 

ni.2 

83S 

- 



- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . , , . 

2.965 

3,131 

3,4311 

94.7 

86.4 






• 




®gypt . . 

275 

284 

342 

%.7i 

80.5 

‘ibs 


, ■ 

_ 

*) 100 




French Morocco . 

3,954 

3,844 

3,344 

102,9 

118.2 


_ 








Tunisia ..... 

1,532 

988 

1,221 

155.0 

12:5.4 

— 

— 

— 

■ ^ 

— 

— 


— 

— 

, Total Alrica ... 

8,726 

8,247 

8.338 

105.8 

104.7 


- 

- 

, - 

~ ■ 



- 

- 

Grand TOTAL . 

29,074 

23,693 

28,864 

t 22 J 7 

100.7 

- 




- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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COUNTRIES 

Area Sown | 

Crop condition (f) 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

=» 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1 

1 .IV -1935 

I-XII-I 934 

r- 

IV -1934 

Thousand acres 1 







«) 

*>. 1 

c) 

a) 


0 

a) 

b) 

c) 

OATS 

1 

i 













Spain. 

1,6191 

1.877! 

1,917 

86.3 

84.5 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



_ 

_ 

France i) . . .w) 

2.138 

2,022 

2,157 

105.7 

99.1 

— 

— 

— 

=) 76 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

Greece. 

358 

351 

3 ) 321 

102.1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

I^usemburg . . . 

67 

67 

72 

100.0 

92.7 

2.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

_ 

— 

Totixi Europe . . . ' 

4,182 

4317 

4,467 

96.9 

93.6 

- 

- 





- 

- 


United States . . 

6) 39,108 

3 ) 30,395’ 

3 ) 39.201 

128.7 

99.8 

j 

— 

! 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

30 

32 

29 

93.4 

104.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria. 

457 

450 

554 

101.6 

82.5 





_ 


__ 

_ 

90 

French Morocco . 

74 

65 

83 

112.2 

89.0 


_ 

_ 1 

_ 


_ 

__ 

_ 


Tunisia. 

74 

49 

86 

150.0 

85.9 


— 

— 

— ! 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

605 

564 

723 

107.0 

83S 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grand total , . 

43,925 

35,308 

44,420 

124.4 

98.9j 

- 

- 

- : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



See explanation according to the various systems, page 253 . — *) Countries not included in the totals. — 
§) Including spring crops of the United States. —• a) Above the average. b) Average. — c) Below the average. — 
di Very good, — e) Good, — f) Average. — g) Bad. — h) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. ~ n) Including 
U.S.S.R. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — i) Acreages sown up to i January 1035 . — 2)1 January 1935 . — 
3 ) Area harvested. — 4 ) Middle of the previous month. — 5 ) 1 November 1934 . — 6 ) Area to harvested, cal¬ 
culated on farmers’ intentions on 1 March 1935 . *— 7) Third estimate. — 8) Average 1930 to 1933. — o) Area 
inferior to 500 acres. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during March was generally 
fine and warm for the time of year and in the main exceptionally favourable for agri¬ 
cultural operations. There were, however, one or two cold spells accompanied by east¬ 
erly winds in the early part of the month, but the occasional frosts then experienced 
were not so severe as to cause any appreciable damage to crops. There was little 
rain during the month. In several north-eastern districts of Scotland the early part 
of the month was rather wet and cold and similar conditions were experienced during 
the latter half in some northern and western counties. 

Although growth was checked by the cold winds and frosts experienced at the 
beginning of March, autumn sown crops benefited from the subsequent mild and open 
weather conditions. At the end of the month, the cereal crops in all parts of the country 
had a strong and healthy appearance. 

Conditions were on the whole very favourable for spring cultivation and good 
progress was made. EJxcept on heavy clay soils which have been difficult to work, a 
good tilth has been obtained. Spring sowing at the end of March was general and the 
earlier sown spring crops appear to be germinating well, although in many areas the 
plants are not yet above the ground. 

- Hungary: The weather in the four weeks from 6 March to 10 April was characterized 
by very variable temperatures and lack of precipitation, particularly in.the eastern 
districts of Transdanubxa. Precipitation in the form of snow occurred in the first 
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days of March and in the form of snow after 24 March. Cold stormy winds from the 
north brought a fall of snow over the whole country on 29 and 30 March. Toward 
10 April sowing of spring cereals began. 

Winter cereals passed through the winter very well. They are dense and in most 
places have a very fresh colour. The relatively low temperatures of the first decade 
of April hindered their development. No more important losses from frosts or field- 
mice are reported, 

Italy: Weather during March was characterized by a temperature below normal 
and by drought. Conditions were on the whole rather unfavourable for cereals, the 
growth of which was delayed in several districts of Northern and Central Italy. In 
Southern Italy and the islands crop condition in some places was good or mediocre. 
Damage and field-mouse depredations were reported from some areas. Sowings of 
spring barley and oats began in the second half of the month. 

Latvia: Temperature was slightlj' below normal during the first decade of March 
but during the rest of the month weather was warmer. Rainfall was slight during 
the first two decades and became more plentiful only during the last. The average 
for the month reached normal. 

Lithuania: Weather during March was unfavourable to winter crops. Being no 
longer protected by a snow cover, the crops, particularly rye in wet peaty districts, 
sufiered from changes in temperature. 

Luxemburg: Weather was favourable to crops. In some places, autumn seedings, 
wheat in particular, require partial resowing. Preparatory work for spring sowings 
began and proceeded in good conditions. 

Poland: According to information from the Central Statistical Office based on 
4,040 reports from agricultural correspondents, the situation of winter cereals on 15 
March 1935 was as follows. 

Compared, with the last estimate (middle of December 1934) condition of 
winter crops has worsened appreciably, owing, in the first place, to the severe frosts of 
the beginning of J anuary when the snow-cover disappeared, and to the low temperatures 
of March followii^ the exceptionally warm days of the second half of Februar}^ The 
snow on the fields had melted at the end of February so that the cold of March 
endangered the winter crops. The appreciable damage resulting in the autumn from 
cecidomiya and red rust contributed to the worsening in crop condition, particularly 
that of rye. 

Weather was changeable in the second half of March. Temperature was generally 
above normal, but it dropped considerably, particularly at night, on 20 March and at 
the end of the month. There was little rainfall in the second half of March, and plen¬ 
tiful rains did not fall over a considerable part of the country until the end of March 
and the beginning of April. 

Weather during the first half of April was variable. It was cold and wet in 
most of the country between 4 and lo , April but, warm with heavy rain and 
sometimes, hail at the beginning of the following week after which there was a further 
and considerable fall in temperature. The grovpth of winter cereals was delayed by the 
frequent falls in temperature, while in some districts, especially in the south the sowings 



were adversely affected by hail and excessive soil moisture. Spring sowings were 
in active progress in most parts of the country. 

Romania: In the second half of March the weather become springlike. In con¬ 
sequence of the higher temperatures the snow on the hill and motmtain zones melted. 
Precipitation was frequent between 24 and 31 March. In the last days of the month 
temperatures again fell but no frosts were reported on the plains. Floods were only 
local and caused no damage to crops. 

Toward the middle of March cultivation began in the Banat, in Oltenia and in the 
west of Mimtenia. At the beginning of April it was general save in the mountain areas. 
In the Danube valley work was hindered by the excessive humidity of the soil and 
sowings of spring cereals were in consequence delayed. 

Winter cereals in general wintered well. Tosses through frosts did not exceed 
10-18 % in the areas that suffered most (Basarabia, Moldavia, the Bavagan steppes of 
lalomita and northern Dobrogea) while in the rest of the country the losses ranged 
from 3 % to 5 % of the sown area, a normal proportion. 

Rust did not damage winter cereals. Field-mice caused relatively large losses in 
Bukowna and on the Trans5dvanian plateau. 

Switzerland: As a result of the favourable weather of the end of the autumn, sow¬ 
ings grew vigorously and survived the v.dnter in good conditions. 

Autumn cereals in nearly all parts have a fresh and vigorous appearance. Only 
little damage resulted from the winter. The too forward rye crops have suffered to 
some extent. Thin wheat fields in some places have been affected b}’^ frosts. 

Spring sowing work was begun in good time and good progress v^as made on 
lands whicli w’ere sufficiently dry. Sowings were somewhat impeded by snow falls and 
bad weather. 

Crop conditions of spelt and meslin on i April 1935, according to the system 
of the Institute was 104 against 97 at the same date a year ago. 

Yugoslavia: Weather was rather wet and cold at the beginning of March but dry, 
sunny and rather warm during the remainder of the month. 

Crop condition of winter cereals at the end of the month was good. 

Preparatory work and sowing of spring cereals began at the end of the month. 

£ 7 . S. S. R,: After a long period of cold weather in the first and second decades 
of March, temperature rose considerably in the third and resulted in a rapid thawing 
of snow first in the western and southern portions of the European territory and later 
in the central and eastern regions of European and Asiatic Russia, In the European 
territory where weather was mild up to 13 April, temperature up to 18 April was 
considerably lower except in the south-east and the North Caucasus where weather 
continued warm. 

Precipitation during the second half of March and the first half of April occurred 
chiefly in the North Caucasus region, in Ukraina and in the central and western parts 
of the European territory of the Union, while weather in the south-east was dry and 
the-land lacked humidity, a lack which was caused in part also by winds. Tittle 
precipitation was experienced also in Central Asia. 

As the land was free of snow and conditions were favourable, sowings continued 
from south to north, and hy 15 AprU sowings had begun everywhere except in the 
North Region and a part of Siberia. 
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Tke following table shows the area sown between 31 March and 15 April in the 
last three years:— 

Area sown to all spring crops. 

(Thousands of acres). 


Date 1935 1934 1933 

31 March.16,423 20,241 4,688 

5 April.22,828 25,988 9,4^2 

10 April.35 o96 33 >i 50 16,870 

15 April. 55 >o 5 i 42.303 25,605 


The area sown up to 15 April this year amounts to 24.5 % of the area assigned 
in the plan and is considerably greater than that sown up to the same date a year 
ago. 

Official information on the condition of winter cereals and the damage suffered 
during the winter, at the end of February and in March when sudden changes in tem¬ 
perature occurred, is, however, not available. Isolated items of news referring only 
to some areas in the North Caucasus and Ilkraina suggest that the crop condition of 
winter cereals is satisfactory. 

Argentina: Weather during March was generally favourable to preparatory w^ork 
for the coming cereal sowings. 

(Telegram of 2^ April) Preparator}^ work for the coming sowings is being done 
in normal conditions. 

Canada: Precipitation during the winter was satisfactor}’' and spring sowings ate 
expected to begin soon in favourable conditions though somewhat later than usual. 
There is a shortage of subsoil moisture, however, and good rains during the growing 
period will be necessary. 

United States (Telegram of 28 March): Rainfall was general in the Bast Central 
States and along the Pacific Coast but continued drought and severe dust storms were 
experienced in the western half of the Great Plains with consequent damage to crops, 
particularly wheat. 

Spring sowings were in active progress except in the Ohio Valley and southward 
where the weather was too wet. 

(Tel^am of 4 April): Soil was wet in the Lower Missouri and Central Mississippi 
Valleys and there were low temperatures in the North-west; spring work and growth 
were delayed. Dryness and dust storms continued in the Great Plains and were spread¬ 
ing eastwards. Grain crops were good in the Ohio Valley but poor in the Western 
Plains. 

(Tel^am of ii April): Temperature was much below normal except in the Gulf 
States and the South-east. The drought in the western area continued but its eastward 
advance halted. Beneficial rains were received in the spring wheat belt, but field work 
here and in the winter w'heat belt was delayed by the cold. 

(Tel^am of 18 April): Growth of crops was retarded and planting delayed by 
cold and rain in the east of the Great Plains. The crops in the Western Great Plains 
except Montana were very poor. The drought continued and was spreading eastwards. 

(Telegram of 23 April): Cool wet weather further/delayed crop ^owth and 
planting, particularly to the east of the Mississippi. Beneficial rains fell in the northern 
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Rocky Mountains region and in Texas but the drought area centred in Kansas was 
unrelieved. 

Crop condition of winter wheat on i April 1935 normal compared 

with 74.3 % on I April 1934. Corresponding figures for winter rye were 76.4 and 63.8. 
The production of winter wheat in 1935 indicated by the conditions on i April was 
estimated at 435,499,000 bushels (261,299,000 centals) compared with a final estimate 
of 405,034,000 (243,020,000 centals) in 1934 average in the five years 1929 to 

1933 of 572,861,000 bushels (343,717,000 centals). 

Mexico: The wheat crop developed satisfactorily during January. The area soAvn 
in the northern departements is estimated to be 30 % smaller than last year, while in 
the Centre zone there is a slight increase in the wheat acreage compared with last year. 
Frost damage is reported from some places. 

India: The wheat crop is reported to have been adversety affected in places by 
cold and frost. Its condition and prospects appeared to be fair. 

(Telegram of 10 April): Wheat production in the Punjab, is estimated at 
79,475,000 centals (132,459,000 bushels) an increase of 1.2 % on the 78,513,000 cen¬ 
tals {130,853,000 bushels) of i933-'34 and one of 4.7 % on the average of 75,878,000 
centals (126,463,000 bushels) in the five years ending 1932-33. The increase has 
occurred despite a decrease in area of 8.1 % on last season and one of 6.4 % on the 
average, the area being now estimated at 10,037,000 acres. 

(Telegram of 25 April): According to the first estimate, production of wheat 
this year will be about 227,338,000 centals {378,896,000 bushels) against 222,454,000 
(370,757,000) in 1934-35 205,274,000 {342,123,000) on the average of the five years 

ending 1933; percentages 102.2 and 110.7. 

The increase in production is almost exclusively due to the favourable course of 
the season as the area sown to wheat is i million acres smaller than in I934- 

If the present forecast is confirmed it is probable that India will have a surplus 
of wheat in excess of its internal requirements. The volume of exports to be placed 
on the international market will be influenced above all by the level of prices in the 
coming season. 

Japan: Weather at the beginning of April was favourable to winter wheat and 
barley. 

Algeria: The first two weeks of March were characterised by fine dry weather 
and the drought was beginning to cause vSome anxiety even in central and eastern areas, 
bater the weather was rather wet in these zones but only a few local showers fell in 
the west. Fine clear and dry weather again set in at the end of the month with a fairly 
appreciable drop in temperature and some frosts, but without effect, in the west. Tem¬ 
perature rose rather quickly and April opened fine and warm. 

On the whole, these conditions were very favourable to the growth of cereals in 
the two eastern and central areas where development was very vigorous and some¬ 
times too foward so that fields had to be pavstured or topped. Weeds are rather plen¬ 
tiful in damp soils, but the fine w'eather facilitated their removal. Crop prospects were 
very good at the beginning of April everywhere in these two areas. Thought persisted 
in the west, however, broken only by slight local showers which were quite inade¬ 
quate owing to the lack of moisture in the soil. The damage recorded last month 
has increased, especially on heavy lands and native holdings where the crop is now 
to be considered as being definitely menaced. On the whole, soft wheat* which is 
better cultivated as most of it is grown on European holdings, has snrvived in better 
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condition while hard wheat and barley are very irregular, according to the type of soil, 
the time of sow^ing and the care devoted to the crops. The Province of Oran culti¬ 
vates about 60 % of the soft wheat and oat crops, 20 % of the barley and 20 of 
the hard wheat. 

On the whole, taking into account the area sown, crop prospects at the beginning 
of April were not as good as those of last year in the case of cereals considered 
as a whole, better than average in the case of soft and hard wheat, and rather below 
average in the case of barley. Plentiful and well distributed rains in the w^est would 
improve the condition of crops in Oran, but late April frosts and, more evSpecially, the 
hrst sirocco winds were still to be feared, particularly in Oran, where, o^ving to the 
inadequate soil moisture and the present crop condition, the harvest may be severely 
affected. 

Estimates of the area sown in Pebmary-March would indicate a reduction in cereal 
crops but it must be remembered that the comparison is made between 1935 data that 
are quite provisional and final estimates of previous years and that, especially for 
wheat, the March estimate is normally much below the final estimate; the difference for 
wheat was more than 346,000 acres, or 9 %, in the last two years, 1934 and 1933.. 
If the estimate of March 1934 is compared with the figures at the same date in previous 
years, it is found that the total area of sowings of wheat, barley and oats is slightly 
(i %) above that of 1934 and 1.67 % above the average for the five years 1929-33, though 
comparison with the final figures would indicate decreases of 3 % and 5 % respectively. 
The area sown to barley would appear to be appreciably smaller than that of last year 
and the average, the decrease being heavier (7,7 %) with respect to 1934 and smaller 
(only 10 %) with respect to the average; it would appear without doubt to be the small¬ 
est area sown since 1926 inclusive. The same applies to oats. On the other hand 
if the March estimate of sowings (3,707,000 acres in 1934 and 3,455,000 acres on the 
average) are taken, the wheat crop would appear to have undergone a further appre¬ 
ciable extension this years, amounting to 8 % with respect to 1934 % with 

respect to the average; the increase with respect to 1934 would appear to be 15 % for 
soft wheat and 6 % for hard wheat though comparison with the final data shows a 
decrease of 8 % for soft wheat and an insignicant increase for hard wheat. 

The improvement of agricultural statistics in the course of a year is capable of 
reducing the margin between the preliminary estimates of March and the final estimates. 
It appears, however, that, while the barley and oats crops are in appreciable regression, 
the areas sown to hard and soft wheat are at least equal to those of last year and much 
above the average; on the whole there is very probably no appreciable reduction in 
the cereal crop, of which the total area would remain practically the same as that of 
last year, though very slightly (2-3 %) below the average. In any case, even compared 
with the final figures of the previous years, the area sown to soft wheat is still over 
one-third above the average (1,050,000 acres in 1935 against 782,000 on the average, 
an increase of 34:4 %). 

Egypt: The wheat crop jis maturing in Upper Eg3rpt and harvesting is expected 
to begin about the middle of April. The grains are forming elsewhere. At present 
the crop seems to be a little above the average. 

The harvesting of the barley crop is in progress in the early areas in Upper 
Egypt, but is only just commencing in Mid.dXe Egypt, whereas in l/ower Egypt the 
crop is progressing towards maturity. The crop seems to be 5 % above the average. 

Kenya: During February ploughing and planting for the new cereal crop were 
in progress. 
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French Morocco: Temperature rose in March, particularly along the coast, after a 
considerable fall in February, but in the central area, in the Meknes district, these were 
further sharp frosts towards the middle of the month and spring wheat suffered in some 
districts. Temperature was rather above normal at the end of the month. On the 
other hand, only ver}’ [slight rainfall was recorded during March over the whole of 
Morocco and the moisture reserves in the soil are not adequate everywhere to offset 
the consequences of the drought. 

The crops, particularly those of the natives, are clearly suffering in the south 
{the Marrakesh, and Safi areas and those of Doukkalage in Chaoiua) where a good 
half of the cereal crops are grown and where 3delds will inevitably show the effects of 
these unfavourable conditions. The situation is better in the north central area (the 
Meknes, Fez and Taza areas), but the need for immediate rain is not less urgent. Serious 
attacks of cecidomiya were reported on the coast but it was impossible to estimate the 
extent of the damage. 

On the whole, the drought appears to have resulted in a too rapid growth. Baring 
of barley was nearly complete at the end of March in the southern coastal areas (Abda, 
Dukkala and Giaouia) though the stalks were not full grown, while that of the earlier 
sown soft wheat was proceeding in most areas and that of hard wheat was beginning. 
It is thought that in some central and coastal areas (Angads, Fez, Meknes, Rharb, 
Abda and Marrakesh), particularly the heavy or insufficiently prepared lands and 
native holdings, 3delds are already affected. The crops on European holdings are 
in general in better condition, as a result of the fallow and better farming the effect 
of which is noticeable in times of drought. The outlook for the harvest is not very 
favourable. 

Crop condition of all cereals in the middle of April was verj^ mediocre. The yields 
expected were as follows: hard wheat, 2-3 centals per acre (3-5 bushels per acre); soft 
wheat, 5 (7); barley, 4-6 (7-9); and oats 5 (17). These yields would give a crop of 
hard wheat equal to one third of that of last year and bareh’ half of the quinquen¬ 
nial average, a crop of soft wheat equal to half that of last year and only one fifth 
smaller than the average as a result of the expansion of this crop, and a total wheat 
crop 60 % smaller than the average. The barley crop would be nearly half of that 
of last year and smaller than the average hy one third. 

Tunisia: In March the rains were fairly heavy and well distributed; north-west and 
north-east winds blew fairly frequently and sometimes \dolently; temperature was normal 
or below normal. These conditions had an effect on crops varying with district. 

In the north (Bizerta and Timis) and in the centre the cold rains and strong drying 
winds retarded growth. In the north earing of soft wheats, which should take place 
normally at the end of March, had not yet begun and production appeared slightly 
smaller than that of a normal year; hard wheats were more resistant to the storms, their 
appearance, though late, being satisfactory and the crop appearing average. In the 
centre the first sowings showed satisfactory growth but late sowings had a less satisfac¬ 
tory appearance; on the whole the crop appeared average or fairly good according to 
locality. In the south, in the Sfax area, late sowings required some rain and though 
some crops on light lands suffered somewhat from cold and from violent winds, their 
condition had in general completely recovered after the storms of February;, growth is 
very satisfactor}^ appearance very good and crop prospects excellent. 

Given the relative areas of the various cereal crops, prospects for hard and soft 
wheat were somewhat below average and those for barley were excellent. 

The estimates of area sown show a very great extension of the barley crop and a 
slight increase of^ that of softwheat, both aHaining an absolute maximum; sowings M 
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bard wheat have this year, in fact, been carried out on 309,000 acres against 297,000 
last year and 214,000 on the average. On the other hand the area tinder hard wheat 
has undergone a further appreciable reduction of 5 fsoling from 1,606,000 acres in 
1934 to 1,507,000; it is 13 % below the five-year average of i,737>^oo acres and does 
not attain even the 1924-33 average of 1,594,000 acres; it is nearly 618,000 acres or 
29 % below the 1932 maximum. The total area sown to cereals still, however, exceeds 
that of last year by 432,000 acres or 15 % and the five-year mean by 124,000 acres or 
4 % but the barley crop, which is on the average scarcely 70 % of the hard wheat 
crop, this year occupies the same area as the latter cereal. 


MAIZE 

Hungary: Toward the end of the first decade of April preparations for sowing 
were in progress. At that date sowings had been made only here and there. 

Homania: Maize sow'ings had begun everywhere by the end of the first decade of 
April except in moimtamous districts. 

Argentina (Telegram of 25 April): Harvesting of maize is going forv^ard in good 
conditions; production and quality of the crop are considered to be fairly good. 

Surinam: Crop condition of maize which was still in the fields at the end of 1934 
was good. The crop of the last quarter of 1934 satisfactory. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin the crops, favoured by the moist mild weather of 
February, had generally a very good appearance at the end of the month and fewer 
parasites were reported than usual. 

In North Annam also growth was satisfactory and was particularly advanced on 
the banks of the streams, where earing had begun. In the centre, while sowing had 
begun and some early crops were in flower in the northern provinces, more to the 
south ripening was continuing normally and the harvest, already begun m places, 
appeared satisfactory. In the majority of the provinces of South Annam earing was 
in full swing and the crop had a normal appearance on the alluvial groimd along 
the streams but was sufiering from drought on the elevated lands; the production in 
Ninh-thuan was bad. 

In Cambodia, which has become by far the largest producer in the Union, the area 
cultivated to the crop was estimated at 371,000 acres for the dry-season crop alone, 
which represents normally half of the total; in 1933-34 the total area, already rising 
very markedly, {91,000 acres on the average of 1928-29/1932-33) was only 297,000 
acres; these figure, demonstrate the rapid and extensive development of the crop in 
C^bbdia, due partly to the rice crisis. The production of maize sown in November 
was fairiy ^tisfactory; the crop to be harvested at the end of March and in April left 
more to , be desired since it had sufiered considerably from , smut in some places, 

French Morocco: March was very dry. Maize and sorghum sowings began in the 
north central and coastal districts. They are already well advanced in the irrigated 
land of the south central area (Marrakesh). . A tendency is noticeable in some native 
^eas generally to increase spring crops to make up for possible low 3delds of winter 
cereals. ' ' , ' , 

Union of South Africa: Early in February genial rains were reported throughout 
the belt, but a dry spell followed and although scatt^ed showers occurred at 
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Maize. 


! 

i 


Area 





Production 




Countries 

1934 

1933 

Aver. 
1928 
to 1932 

193S/ 

igsgto 

1932/ 

1933 

% 1934 1 

and 1934./35 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1934 

and 1934,3 

i 

1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

2934 

1933 

1933/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1934/35 

1933/34 

192S/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934/35 

1933/34 

192S/29 

to 

1932/33 

1933 

I933< 

Aver¬ 

age 


I, 

000 acres 

1934 
— 100 

= 100^ 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

1934 

= 100 

= 100 

Austria . . 

160 

1 

159; 

148 

101.0 

i 

IO8.1' 

3.303 

3,0 n 

i 

2.657 

5.897 

5,377' 

4,763 

109.7 

123.8 

Bulgaria . . 

1 .^ 

1.7^ 

1.757 

92.3 

94.3 

! 3,067 

20,967 

17,660 

32,262 

37,441 

31,536 

86.2 

102.3 

France . . 

823 

832 

843 

98.8 

97.5 

11,452 

9.589 

10.516 

20.449 

17.123 

18,7781 

119.4 

108.9 

Greece. . . 

586 

645 

555 

90.8 

105.6 

5,291 

6,026 

3.755 

9,448 

10.760 

6,70^ 

87.8 

116.2 

140.9 

Hungary 

2,807 

2.816 

2,726 

99.7 

103.0 

46.334 

39.889 

37,085 

82,740 

71,230 

66,223 

124.9 

Italy. .{% 

3,271 

3,190 

3,391 

102.5 

96.5! 64.330 

52.549 

50,695 

114.874 

93.837 

90,52^ 

122.4 

126.9 

384 

346 

25^ 

lll.l 

152.3 

6,059 

4.564 

2,733, 

10,820 

8,151 

4.880! 

132.7 

221.7 

Poland . , 

223 

225 

231 

99.0 

96.3 

1,670 

1,232 

2,090 

2,982 

2,200 

3.732 

135.5 

79.9 

Romania. . 

12,368 

11,928 

11,470 

103.7 

107.8 

106,840 

100,408 

113,40f 

190.786 

179,301 

202,502 

106.4 

94.2 

Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

81.3 

74.0 

55 

63 

71 

99 

113 

126 

87.2 

78.4 

Czechoslov.. 

1) 359 

316 

351 

113.4 

102,3 

2) 5.447 

3,370 

5,466 

2) 9.728 

6,018 

9.760 

161.6 

99.7 

Yugoslavia. 

6,578 

6.272 

5,761 

104.9 

114.2 

113.631 

78,883 

76,843 

202,912 

140,863 

137,220 

144.0 

147,9 

Total Europe 

29,219 

28,527 

27,488 

102.4 

1053 

382,479 

320,551 

322,982 

682,997 

572,414 

576,754 

1193 

118.4 

Canada . . 

161 

137 

143 

117,9 

112.7 

3,807 

2.830 

2.997 

6,798 

5,054 

5,351 

1 134.51 127.0 

United States 

87,486 

103,260 

102,768 

84.7 

85.1 

773.202 

1,316,928 

1.434,802 j 1.380.718 

2,351,658 

2.562,147 

58.7 

53.9 

Cambodia . 

741 

297 

92 

250.0 

802.4 

9.921 

3,748 

1,079 

1 17,716 

6.693 

1,927 

! 264.7! 919.2 

Chosen . . . 

292 

276 

263 

105.6 

110.9 

1,311 

1.974 

1.832 

2,341 

3,525 

3.272 

66.4 

71.5 

Syria & Ireb. 

61 

67 

76 

90.9 

80.0 

646 

573 

337 

1,154 

1,024 

1.494 

112.7 

77.2 

Turkey. . . 

778 

942 

884 

82.6 

88.0 

7,108 

12,502 

10,707 

12.692 

22,324 

19,‘121 

56.9 

66.4 

Algeria . . 

25 

25 

23 

100.7 

107.9 

165 

127 

146 

295 

228 

260 

129.7 

113.4 

Egypt , . . 

1.632 

1,638 

2,036 

99.6 

80.1 

34,653 

32,536 

41,658 

61.880 

58,101 

74,389 

106.5 

83 2 

Eritrea , . 

11 

27 

21 

40.9 

52.3 

79 

220 

177 

142 

394 

3I7| 

36.0 

44.7 

Kenya 31 . 

French Mo¬ 

123 

113 

193 

109.0 

63.8 

1.939 

1.494 

2.604 

3.46.2 

2.667; 4,650 

129.8 

74.5 

rocco. . . 

986 

887 

714 

lll.O 

138.1 

5.425 

3,0961 3,17! 

9.688 

5.528 

5,663 

175 3 

171.! 

Tunisia 4) . 

44 

37 

44 

120.0 

101.7 

132 

132'. 130 

236 

236 

232 

100.0 

101.7 

* Argentina 5) 

17,372 

16,097 

13.714 

107.9 

126.7 


130,095 

170.217 


232,314 

303,960 



♦Un.of S. Afr, 


3)6,506 

3) 5,847 



39,160 

47,802 

6) 33.784 

69,929 

85,361 

5) 60,328 

i 81.9 

115.9 

Totals . . . 

121359 

136,233 

j 134,745 

89.2 

90.2 

1,220,869 

1,696,711 

11,823,122 2,180,124 

3,029,846 

3,255377 

1 72.0 

67.0 


* Countries not included in the totals. — si Spring crop {niaggengo). — /) Summer crop [cinquantino). — 
i) Of which 318,000 acres unmised crop and 141,000 acres mixed crop. — 2) Of which 3,538,000 centals 
6,319,000 bushels) from unnaised crop and 1,909,000 centals (3,409,000 bushels) Irom mixed crop. — 3) European 
crop. — 4) Maize and sorghum. — 5) Area sown. — 6) Figures for the average not yet revised according to 
the 1933-34 censits results. 


various places, which itnproved conditions locally, crop prospects were generally poor. 
The drought damaged a large portion of the maize crop at a critical stage of growth 
and grubs caxised a considerable amount of damage to the earh’ planted maize. Rain 
was urgently required for maize in the flowering stage. Harly frost may also have 
caused some damage. 


RICE 

Argentina: Crop condition of rice was satisfactory in the Provinces of Tucuman 
and the National Territory of Misiones but unsatisfactory in the Pro\dnces of Jujuy 
and Salta owing to drought and weeds. 

St: 4 IngL 
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Byiiish Guiana: A fair spring crop was anticipated in February as planting had 
been more general. 

Surinam: Rainfall was much below normal in 1934, sowings being conse¬ 
quently impeded and the area is smaller than it has been in recent 3’ears. 

Formosa: Growth of first crop rice was proceeding satisfactorily. 


Rice. 


1 

1 


Area 



Production cp rough rice 



1 


Aver¬ 

age 

% 1934/35 

Average 

1928/29 

Average 

I 92 S /29 

% 1934/35 

Countries 

1934/35 

1933/34 1928/29 
to 

1933/! Aver- 

1934/35 1933/34 

to 

1934/35 1933/3*1 

to 

1933 / 

Aver¬ 



1932/33 

1934 

age 

1932/33 

1932/33 

1934 

age 


I, 

000 acres 

=s 100 

“n 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

= 100 

= ICO 

Bulgaria . . 

15 

1 1 

17i 18 

86.0 

: 

79.0 

298 291 338 

662 646 750 

102.5 

88.3 

Italy . . . 

323 

316' 337 

102.1 

95.8 

13,602 13.398 14.437 

30,226 29.772 32.081 

101.5 

94.2 

United States 

781 

792 1 924 

98.6 

84.5 

17,233 16.676 19.358 

38.296 37,058 43.017 

103.3 

89.0 

Cliosen. . . ! 

4,196 

4,160 3.985 

100 . 9 ! 

105.3 

68.401 74,440 64,333 

151,999 165,418 142,958 

91.9 

106.3 

Taiwan . 

713 

708 652 

100.7 

109.4 

17,985 15,703 13.861 

39,965 34,895 30,802 

114.5 

129.7 

935 : 

961 863 

97.3! 

108.3 

18.251 17,634 15.703 

40,557 39.186 34,894 

103.5 

116.2 

India 


70.183 69.843 

1 

97.4 






proper 3) 

68,360 

97.9 

850,832 863.647 911,017 

1,890,701 1.919.177 2.024.441 

98.5 

93.4 

Burma 3) 

12.666 

12,919 12.762 

98.0 

99.2 

152.462 174.3 91 162.370 

338,797 387,528 360,815 

87.4 

93.9 

Indo-China: 









Annam 4 ). 

945 

948 1,021 

99.7 

92.5 

7.540 8,598 7,435 

16.755 19,106 16,522 

87.7 

101.4 

Tonkin. ;|j 

1,156 

1,233 1,237; 

93.8 

93.4 

12,801 i 13,974 14.736 

28,446 31,053 32,746 

91.6 

86.9 

1 1,841 

2 .OSO! 2.069; 

88.5! 

88.9 

20.199: 24.911 25,913 

44.886 55.356 57.583 

81.1 

77.9 

Japan . . . 

7,775 

7.779! 7.9151 

i 100.01 

98.2 

212,1161 289.8821 247.420 

471,359 644,169 549,810 

73.2 

85.7 

Siam 7/ • • 

8.461 

8.0191 7,5961 

105.51 

111.4 

114,288! 110.402' 95,982 

253,968 245,333 213,289 

103.5 

119.1 

Syria & I,e- 



1 1 


1 




banon . . 

2 

1 ^ Si 

1 197.7, 

494i 

19 ; 15 5 

43 34 12 

123.9 

364.0 

Turkey. . , 

74 

5l| 52, 

143 . 1 : 

140 . 1 ! 

1,256' 957 747 

2,791 2,126 1.661 

131.3 

168.1 

Egypt . . . 

407 

1 438 301 

92.8j 

134.9 

j 

11.304| 11.775 8,054 

25.120 26.166 17.898 

96.0 

140.3 

Totals. . . 

108,650 

! 

|ll0,605;i09,575 

1 1 

98.2! 

99.2 

1 

i31S387il,636,694 1.595,365 

1 

3,374,571 3,637,023 3,545,182 

92.8 

95,2 


♦) CoUEtries not included in the totals. — i) First crop. — 2 ) Second crop. — 3 ) Third estimate. — 4 ) First 
half-year. — 5 ) Rice of the fifth month. — 6 ) Rice of the tenth month. — 7 ) First estimate. Area sown and 
production in the whole country. The corresponding figures for the harvested area are as follows: 7 , 591 ; 7 , 448 ; 
6 , 589 ; 101 . 9 ; II5.2- — S) Area less than 500 acres. 

India: In Madras, where sowing of the first crop begins in April, there was light 
to moderate rain in thelatterpartofMarchandfirstweekof April; a number of districts 
however, experienced very dr}’ conditions. 

French Indo-China: The last crops of the 1934-35 season were not. on the whole, 
good. In South Aimam rices of the twelfth month on high padis, of which harvesting 
was completed in February, gave yields slightly below average, as they suffered from 
violent winds and cold at the time of flowering; in some irrigated padis harvesting 
was not fimshed at the end of Febmar}’. In Cochin-China the main crops and late 
rice that were still standing at the end of Februar}’ were rather unsatisfactory in. appea¬ 
rance as they had suffered from lack of water and from parasites; in districts submerged 
by floods rice that had been able to resist flooding gave only a very small yield; three- 
month rice, transplanted after the withdrawal of the floods in replacement of the main- 
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crop rice that had been destroyed, did not sufficiently develop, germination, flowering 
and grain formation haring suffered greath- from drought and insects; the total crop 
of Cochin-China, already reduced by floods, appears in fact to be rather mediocre. 
In Cambodia the few padis transplanted with light padi and harvested in February 
suffered from drought and gave onh’ a mediocre yield; on the other hand, the harvest 
of dry season padis, begun at the end of February, gave high yields, everywhere exceed¬ 
ing 9 centals (20 bushels); a acre the total production of Cambodia, though probably 
better than that of last year, is mediocre and distinctly below average. 

On the whole and taking into account the reduction of area, the crop, of Indo- 
China in 1934-35 was been below that of last season, which was a little above 12,800 
million pounds of rough rice and also below normal, and may possibly not attain 
even the 12,300 million pounds obtained in 1931-32. 

On the other hand, the appearance of the first crops of 1935-36 was generally 
very satisfactory in Tonking and Annam. ■ In Tonkin the rice of the fiith month 
showed satisfactor}" growth at the end of February, thanks to the very favourable 
mild, damp weather. In North Annam condition of standing rice was very good, 
particularly, in certain districts, that of glutinous rice, which had to be topped to 
prevent excessive development of the leaves; save in some localities where the effects 
of drought were felt, the padis were also of good appearance, tillering was generally 
abundant, flovering occurred in good conditions and harvesting of early rices had begun 
at the end of Februar}^ in some provinces; in South Annam rices of the third month 
were in full grain-formation but in several regions were suffering from drought. 

POTATOES 

BeJgiuni: The favourable weather of March allowed spring plantings to be done in 
excellent conditions. Early potatoes have already been planted in some districts. 

France: Planting of early potatoes was carried out in Brittany in good conditions 
as a result of tlie fine weather which prevailed in the second half of March. In the south 
(lower Rhone Valley) the planting suffered from frosts. Part of the land in the north 
intended for beet sugar, which will not now be sown owning to the contingenting of this 
crop, wull be sown to potatoes. 

Hungary: In the flrst days of April planting of early varieties began. The land was 
being prepared and the tubers w^ere being selected for main crop plantings. 

United States: According to the enquiry into farmers' sow^ing intentions as at i 
March, the probable potato acreage for harvest this year is estimated at 3,272,000 acres, 
or about 5 % smaller than the area planted in 1934 ^ % ^^maller than the area har¬ 

vested. 

Algeria: The first early crops suffered a setback owing to bad weather in the 
Alger depavtement and the yield was rather low, Eater planting in this and the Con¬ 
stantine departeme nt had a good appearance at the end of March. 


SUGAR 

The indications given last month on the probable area of the sugar-beet 
crop have been largely confirmed by the information received subsequently. 
With the latter it has been possible to draw’ up a table show^ing the preliminary 
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estimates, which are approximations, of the beet area of this year, compared 
TOth that of last year and the average of the five 3-ears 1929 to 1933. 

These preliminary" estimates show for Europe as a whole, excluding the 
U, S. S. R., a decline in the beet area of 4 compared with last year and one 
of 8 compared with the average. If Germany, the Irish Free State and 
Lithuania are excepted, the acreage of the crop has decreased or remained 
unchanged in all countries in Europe. It is not y^et known whether sugar- 


Acreage of sugar-beet. 






% 




Average 

1929 to 1933 



COUNTRIES 

1935 

1934 

1934 = 100 

Average 





s= too 



acres 


1 


Germany.. 

927.000 

880,904 

j 

936,158 

105 

99 

Austria. 

106,000 

122.600 

97,685 

87 

109 

Belgium. 

131.000 

132,366 

134,551 

99 

97 

Bulgaria. 

4,400 

4,400 

38.818 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

101.000 

102.300 

89,085 

99 

114 

Spain.. 

200,000 

250,000 

213,922 

80 

92 

Irish Free State. 

55.000 

45,581 

12,239 

119 

444 

Finland .. 

7,200 

7.140 

4,873 

100 

147 

France. 

605.000 

678.830 i 

668.939 

89 

91 

Great Britain. 

375.000 

403,884 ! 

287.010 

93 

131 

Hungary. 

93,200 

93,190 

144,942 

100 

64 

Italy.. 

1 220.000 

220.794 

252,269 

100 

87 

I.atvia. 

! 35.000 

35,600 

15.000 

97 

233 

I 4 thuania. 

15,000 

10.000 

7,846 

150 

189 

Netherlands. 

101,000 

103.586 

117,463 

98 

86 

Boland. 

270,000 

276,760 

389,276 

98 

70 

Romania .. 

89,000 

91.813 

87.294 

95 

102 

Svreden. 

122,300 

125,077 

94.460 

98 

129 

Switzerland. 

3,700 

3.830 

3,277 

97 

113 

Czechoslovakia. 

370,000 

392,530 

467.370 

94 

79 

Yugoslavia. "... 

62,000 

63.808 

112,346 

97 

55 

Total Europe a) . . . 

3,892,800 

4,0^4,993 

4,174,823 

96 

92 

D. S. S. R. 

3.000.000 

2,906,000 

2,941,783 

102 

lOl 

Total Europe d) . . . 

6,892,800 

6,950S93 

, 7,116,606 

99 

96 

Canada. 


52,000 

46,953 



United States. 

*985,486 

789.000 

784.616 

— 

— 

Total North America , . . 


841,000 

831,569 



Japan . 


24,750 

22,722 



Turkey.. 

‘ *88.245 

76,735 

31,763 

115 

278 

Total Asia , . . 


101,485 

54,485 



GBXERAJT- TOTALS . . . j 


4.987.478 

7.893.478 

5,060^77 

8,002,660 




'»') Approximate data. •— a) Not including U. S. S. R. — 6) Including TJ.S.S. R. 


beet will be cultivated this y^ear in Bulgaria. The same figure as that of last 
y-ear has been provisionally inserted in the table. As indicated in March, the 
Five Year plan of the U. S. S. R. provides for a small increase. As regards, non- 
European countries,- estimates for Canada and Japan are not yet available. In 
the case of the United States, the table gives the maximum area fixed by the 
sugar section of Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the growers taking 
part in the , A. A. A. plan, but, as the extent to w-hich the plan will be carried 






























is unknown at present, percentages have not been calculated. In the case of 
Turkey, an increase of 15 on the area of 1934 has been calculated from the 
indications received by the Institute from the Central vStatistical Office of the 
Republic of Turkey. 

Work in the sugar-beet fields has proceeded regularly and in normal con¬ 
ditions in nearly aU parts. Sowings have already begun in a number of coun¬ 
tries, assisted b}^ the spring weather now prevailing. 

B. R. 


^ * 

Belgium: Carting of manure was finished and preparations for sowing carried out. 
A reduction in area is expected. 

France: Preparatory^ work for the sowing of beet was done in good conditions during 
the second half of March and vscwfings were to begin in the middle of April. An increase 
in the growdh of beets for seed is evident. 

Hungary: Toward 10 April the land was being prepared for sugar-beet. Sowings 
had already been carried out in some places. 

Czechoslovakia: Weather was generally cold in the first half of March. Tempera¬ 
ture rose in the second half and it was possible to begin the w^ork of cultivation. At 
the end of the month there w’as a further fall in temperature and some rain which 
interfered with field work and continued until 8 April when temperature rose again. 
Winter precipitation was more plentiful than last year but moisture reserves in the 
soil were still insufficient, particularly in northern, central and western Bohemia. In 
other areas, especially in Slovakia, soil moisture w^as sufficient. Sowings began in Slo¬ 
vakia in the second half of the month. In other areas, sowing was late owing to 
weather conditions and began only in the second decade of April. 

U. S. 5 . R.: iig,ooo acres, that is, 4.3 of the area assigned by the plan had 
been planted by 5 April, while at the same date last year 284.000 acres had been 
sown. The proportion sown by 10 April amoimted to 16 % of the area required by 
the plan. 

Barbados: In February grinding of the 1934-35 crop was general. It was expected 
that, gi%^en normal weather, sugar production, including fancy- molasses, would be about 
1,800,000 centals {90,000 short tons) as compared with 2,496,000 (124,800) in 1933-34 
and 2,023,000 (101,200) on the average 1928-29 to 1932-33. Percentages: 70.7 and 87.2. 

British Guiana: Weather in February was favourable to the reaping of the spring 
cane crop. Satisfactory yields were so far reported. ’ 

Mexico: The January frosts have caused serious damage to tbe cane-sugar crop in 
some of the northern departements. 

Surinam: Weather conditions during the last three months of 1934 '^"cry 
favourable to the new plantations hut the rather plentiful rains of October had a rather 
unfavourable effect on the old plantations. 

There was only slight damage from disease. 

Trinidad: The weather in February^ was favourable to harvesting but^ showers 
were wanted for the growth of the ratoons and young canes. 



Production of heet-siigar {rnw). 


COU^'TRIES 

Total production during ihe season 

1934-35 I) 

1933*34 

.Average 
1928-29 to 

1932-33 

% 1934*35 

1933-34 
= 100 

Average 

= ICO 

thousand centals 

Germany. 

36,433 

31,508 

40,038 

116 

91 

Austria. 

4,982 

3.758 

3,111 

133 

160 

Belgium. 

5.842 

5,360 

5,553 

109 

105 

Bulgaria. 

50 

916 

763 

5 

7 

Denmark. 

1.992 

5.375 

3.291 

37 

60 

Spain. 

7.055 

4,850 

5,827 

145 

! 2 i 

Itisk Free State.. 

1.643 

778 

455 

211 

361 

Finland, . . .. 

256 

161 

83 

160 

309 

France... 

26,390 

20.787 

21.715 

127 

121 

Great Britain . 

14.670 

11,163 

6.842 

131 

2!4 

Hung ary . 

2.638 

2,985 

4,099 

88 

64 

Italy. 

7,870 

6,713 

8,430 

117 

93 

Datvia. 

1,184 

643 

229 

184 

516 

Lithuania . 

335 

178 

2 ) 283 

ISS 

121 

Netherlands. 

5.108 

6,099 

5,556 

84 

92 

Poland. 

9.832 

7.561 

14.759 

130 

67 

Romania. 

2,568 

3,554 

2.447 

72 

105 

Sweden. 

5.953 

6,720 

3,740 

89 

160 

Switzerland. 

213 

198 

140 

108 

152 

Czechoslovakia. 

13,999 

11,371 

20.650 

123 

68 

Yugoslavia.| 

1,367 

1.642 

2,324 

83 

59 

Total Eufopi a) . . . . 

150,380 

132,320 

150,335 

114 

WO 

U. s. S. R. 3 ). 

30.905 

21.949 

26,553 

141 

116 

Total Europe b) . . . . 

181,285 

154,269 

176,888 

118 

102 

Canada ... 

1,418 

1.493 

1,027 

95 

138 

United States. 

24,989 

35.312 1 

24.946 

71 

100 

Total North Ame*it.a. ... | 

1 

26.407 

36,805 i 

25,973 

72 

102 

Japan . 

764 

564 

570 

136 

134 

Turkey. 

1,433 

; 1,598 

335 

90 

. 428 

Total Asia . . . . 

2,197 

2,16? 

905 

102^ 

243 

General totals ? fj ' ■ * 

178,984 

171,287 

177,213 

104 

101 

10 ) ... 

209,889 

193,236 

203,766 

109 

103 


a) Not Indudiag O.S.S.R. — 6) Induaing U.S.S.R. — i) Approximate data. — a) Average 1931-32 to 
1932-33* — 3) Sana sugar. => j 


Formosa: Sugar-cane planted since last summer was developing in average condi¬ 
tions, The condition of canes which were being reaped was mediocre, 

India: In Madras rainfall in the majority of districts was light to moderate in 
the last two decades of March and the first week of April; condition of standing crops 
was on the whole fair but in a number of districts was badlv affected by insufi&ciency 
of rain. - j 

In the Punjab the last two decades of March were dry but in |the first week of 
April there was rain in all districts. 

In Bihar and Orissa during this period there was light rainfall in parts. 
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French Indo-China: Growth of new plantings was vigorous in Tonkin at the end 
of February. In Annam yields of the present crops were normal. 


Production of cane-sugar. 


Countries 

1934*33 i) 

1933-34 

Average 
1928-29 
to 1932-33 

1 

1934-35 il 

1933-34 

Average 
192 S -29 
to 1932-33 

Percei 
for 19 

1933-34 

= 100 

itages 

34-35 

Aver¬ 
age 
=«S 100 

Thousand centals j 

Short tons | 

% 

America. 


! 

i 

1 

! 




! 

! 


Argentina. 

7,518 

6,961 

7,863 1 

376,000 

348.045 

393,136 

108 

96 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14,330 

22.000 ; 

800,000 

720,000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

51,853 

50.945 

73.613 ' 

2.593,000 

2.547,193 

3,930,573 

102 

66 

Ecuador. 

441 

463 

451 ! 

20.000 

23,000 

22.554 

95 

98 

United States (Ea) . . 

4,560 

4,100 

3,584 1 

228,000 

205,000 

179.200 

111 

127 

Guadeloupe. 

882 

921 

578 ; 

40.000 

46,073 

28,895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

1.291 

84,000 

80,000 

64.536 

104 

130 

Mexico. 

5,291 

4.145 

4,742 1 

260,000 

207.000 

237,082 

128 

112 

Peru . . . 

8,819 

9,538 

8.676 ' 

440.000 

476,902 

433,772 

92 

102 

Puerto Rico. 

14,881 

22.077 

16,222 

744,000 

1,103,811 

811.101 

67 

92 

Dominican Republic . 

8,047 

8,565 

8,306 

402,000 

428,250 

415,308 

94 

97 

Total America . . . 

119,400 

123,654 

152,326 

5,987,000 

6,185,274 

7,616,143 

97 

78 

Asia. 









Taiwan. 

20,360 

14,265 

17,725 

1,018,000 

713,226 

886,224 

143 

115 

India 2 ). 

113,904 

109,133 

78,266 : 

5,695,000 

5,457,000 

3.913.000 

104 

145 

Japan 3 ) . 

2,321 

1,635 

1.915 i 

116.024 

81,740 

95,773 

142 

121 

Java. 

10,362 

13,604 

55,081 

520,000 

680,184 

2.753,998 

76 

19 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

16,755 

31.526 

21.572 

840,000 

1,580,000 

1,078,572 

53 

78 

Total Asia . 

163,702 

170,163 

174,559 

8,189,024 

8,512,150 

8,727,567 

96 

94 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

2.870 

3.406 

2,892 

145,000 

170,303 

144,583 

84 

99 

Madagascar. 

190 

183 

133 

9,500 

9,150 

6,650 

104 

142 

Mauritius. 

3,920 

5,764 

4,954 

196,000 

288,200 

247,720 

68 

79 

Reimion ...... 

1,402 

1,707 

1.042 

70,000 

85,350 

52,107 

82 

134 

Union of South Africa 

7,175 

7,823 

6,690 

358.738 

391,173 

334,471 

92 

107 

Total Africa .... 

15,557 

18,883 

15,711 

779,238 

944,176 

785,531 

82 

99 

OCEANIA. 









Australia. 

14,780 

14,358 

12,304 1 

\ 740,000 

717,913 

615,180 

103 

120 

Hawaii. 

20,503 

20,580 

19,557 

1.030.000 

1,028.990 

977,817 

100 

105 

Fiji Is. 

1 2.491 

2,579 

2,170 j 

j 125.000 

129,000 

108,508 

97 

115 

Total Oceania . . . 

37,774 

37,517 

34,031 

I 1,895,000 

1,875,903 

1,701,505 

101 

ill 

General totals . , 

336,433 

350,217 

376,627 

j 16,850,262 

17,517,503 

18,830,746 

96 

89 


i) Approsiraate data. — a) Production of gur, — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. — 
4 } Production of sugar and panocha. 


Java: Weather during the second half of March was typical of the change in season 
with warm sultry days. Rains were plantiful only on the north coast; elsewhere they 
were inadequate and irregtilar. Crop condition of the cane was satisfactory. Tassel- 
ling in new plantations and reaping in old plantations made good progress. Prepara¬ 
tion of the soil for the 1935 crop has begun in many parts. 

No serious disease damage was reported. 
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(Telegram of 20 April): Rain fell over nearly all the sugar area during the first 
half of April but it was unevenly distributed. Crop condition was good everywhere, 
notwithstanding the large amount of cane laid b}’ the wind. 

Preparatory- work for the cane to be cut in 1936 made good progress though im¬ 
peded by showers. Little damage has been caused by disease and insects.^ Only local 
attacks of fitsarium, gum disease and mosaique (in nurseries) were reported. 

E^ypt: The preparation and planting of the areas assigned to the new- crop are 
in progress. About 70 % of the area in Kena province (Upper Egypt) has been culti¬ 
vated and the growth is satisfactory. The rest of the old crop in Upper Egyq)'^ still 
being cut and supplied to the sugar factories. 

Mauritius: During February- the weather continued to be favourable for the standing 
cane crop, which was in very good condition. 

Union of South A frica: Crop condition of the end of February^ averaged 10 % below 
normal. Rainfall for the month was below average; Zululand suffered most. 

The falling-off in the final CwStimate of 1934-35 production with respect to the first 
estimate of last Hay- may be attributed to the unfavourable effect of the weather on 
sucrose content, which averaged only 11.88 % against 13.88 % for the previous season, 
and to locust infestation. 


VINES 

Spain: The weather was generally dry and rather cold in March; though tempera¬ 
tures rose toward the end of the month, only some of the central areas received rain. 
The vines did not appear to have suffered from the rather unsatisfactory weather and 
their appearance at the end of March was good in the districts not affected by phyllo¬ 
xera; budding was, however, retarded and was scarcely beginning in the last days of 
March in the better exposed districts. 

France: There were frosts in the south and south-west at the beginning and end of 
March and in some vitiey^ards there was damage which appears to be rather serious 
though the total extent of damage in vineyards could not be estimated exactly^ The 
weather, though rather wet in most districts, was dry and rather cold in the south 
up to the end of March. The budding of vines is 15 days late but rain fell in the last 
days of March, temperature rose and fine warm weather accelerated budding which 
then proceeded rapidly in good conditions. The condition of vines was fairly satisfac¬ 
tory on the whole at the beginning of April but there was stiU a danger of late frosts. 

Italy: The cold and rather rainy- weather delayed budding which had scarcely^ 
commenced at the beginning of April but which took place under good conditions. No 
serious losses from storms or frosts are reported. 

Romania: There was no frost damage to vines during the winter. Growth began 
towards the end of March. 

Cyprus: The production of raisins in 1934 was 9,800,000 lb. as compared with 
7,000,000 in 1933 mid 10,285,000 on the average 1928-32. Percentages: 140.0 and 95.3. 
The production of fresh grapes was 110,320,000 lb. as against 99,624,000 in 1933 and 
109,243,000 on the average of the two years 1931 and 1932. Percentages: 110.7 and 

lOI.O. 




Algeria: At the beginning of April budding was general and took place in good 
conditions in all districts, it was late this year contrary to expectations, but the buds 
are large and well formed. Condition is generally satisfactory despite infestation with 
altises in the departement of Oran; rainfall has, however, been very small in this depav- 
tement and growth and ripening of the grapes was hindered during the period of high 
temperatures. 

French Morocco: Pruning and spring work was completed at the beginning of 
March. Condition is very satisfactory" and early vines began to show good budding 
at the end of February. March was dry with varying temperatures, normal in the 
first decade, very cold in the middle of the month when sharp frosts occurred in 
Meknes, and rather above average at the end of the month. 

Tunisia: Vines,began budding at the end of March. In the north (the Bizerta 
and Tunis areas) work was impeded by excessive wet. 

Australia: In mid-February" crop prospects were good in South Australia, the 
principal producer of wine in the Commonwealth; the winter was fairly dry and a fairly" 
large rainfall was wanted before mid-March, but the vines, which had suffered relati¬ 
vely little from frosts, were free from disease. On the other hand, in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the principal producers of table grapes and raisins, frosts and mildew 
rather severely reduced the crop and in some districts the latter was expected to be less 
than half that obtained last year; in addition, ripening of grapes was hindered in 
Victoria by" low temperatures. 


OLIVES 


Olive and Olive-oil Production. 



1 AREA 1 

1 British measures | 

1 American measures | 

1 % X934/35 




Aver. 

1 




Aver. 



Average 



Countries 

1934 / 3 S 

2933/34 

1928/29 

to 

% 2934/35 

2934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1934/35 

: 1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933 / 

Aver- 



1932 / 33 1 

1933 / 

1934 

Aver. 



1932/33 


! 

i 1932/33 

1934 

age 




1 




Thousand !■ 

100 

roo 


1 Thousand acres | 

= 100 

*= 100 

1 Thousand centals j 

i) pounds 0 Amer. gallonsj 



Spain . , 


4,m 

4385 



/s)26,8n 

36,314 

37,800 

2,681,149 

3.631.358 

3,780.002 

73.8 

70.9 




\0 5,031 

6,838! 

7,348 

66,109' 

89.856 

96,551 

73.6 

68.5 

France . . 

_ 


— 


— 

s} 1.295 

589 

877( 

783 

129,522 

58,875 

87.737 

220.0 

147.6 

Greece i). 






fs) 617 

540 

61.730 

53.982 

78324 

114.4 

78.8 






\t) 2.425 

2323] 

! 2.270! 

31,867 

30,521 

29.833 

104.4 

106.8 

Ilaly .{?> 

2,002 

1,991 

1.667 

100,6 

120.1 

s) 29,505 

25,876 

29314!, 

2.950,494 

2.587,647 

2,921,439 

114.0 

101.0 

3,152 

3,146 

3,781 

1 100.2 

83.4 

f^) 4,782 

3.6111 

i 

62,839 

47,448! 

62306 

132.4 

101.0 

Portugal . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i) 536 

1,652, 

1 i 

7,040 

21,711 

12.903 

32.4; 

54,6 

Syria and 
I^banoa 

194 

192 

187 

101.1 

103.6 

fs) 1,446 
\t) 212 

1,092 

349 

_ 

109.791 

2.781 

109,194 

4,584 

127,438 

3,140 

132.4 

60.7 

113,5 

88.6 






1 

[.)rf 

1 12.756 

3 ) 214 

3) 276 

3) 29311 

3)21.366 

3 ) 27,650 

136.7 

105.6 

Algeria . , 

, ... ; 

168 

2 ) 200 

... 

... 

4 ) 1,587 

4)3,417 

4)275,579 

4)158.678 

4)341,713 

173.7 

80,6 

PrenchMo- 






10 303 

183 

442 

3,980 

2.408 

5.804 

1 165.3 

68.6 






Js) 1.653 

1,080 

1.385! 

165347 

108,027 

138,541 

: 153.1 

119.3 

rocco. . 






\t) 254 

161 

2 ^ 

3,332 

2,115 

3,175 

157.5 

104.9 

Tunisia. , 

— 

~ ! 

■ — ^ 

— 

— 

0 1.213 

1323 

955 

15.934 

17.382 

12,544 

; 91.7 

127.0 

Totals. . 

' - 

- 1 

- 

— ! 

— 

0 14,756 

15,440 

17,212| 

193,882 

216,025 

226,156 

89-7 

85.7 


») crop. — b) Hixed crop. — s) Olives. — ty Oil. — i) Olive production refeis to table olives- — 
s) Year 1932-33, — 3) Olives for preserviog, — 4) Olives for oil. 
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Algeria: At the heginning of April flowering took place in good conditions. 
Crop condition was generally satisfactory despite some local losses caused by snow, 
of which the weight broke branches. 

Tunisia: Pruning and hoeing were carried out. In the South {Susa and Sfax 
areas), which have two thirds of the trees in bearing, growth was very good and the 
branches bearing fruit were very well developed; flowering, which began at the end of 
March in the Sfax area and in the first decade of April in that of Susa, appeared 
likely to be very abundant if good weather was maintained. 

COTTON 

Romania: According to the most recent information, cotton production in 1934 is 
estimated at 5,100 centals (1,100 bales of 478 lb.) against 8,500 centals (1,800 bales) in 
1933 and an average of 1,200 centals (250 bales) in the five years 1928-1932. 

The wide fluctuations in production are chiefly the result of variations in the area 
under cotton during these years. 

U. S. S. R.: 370,000 acres of cotton had been sown by 10 April compared with 
99,000 acres only at the same date last year. Weather conditions in Central Asia were 
favourable for the sowings. 

Argentina: Crop condition of cotton in the National Territory of the Chaco in 
March varied from mediocre to good. Drought damage varied between a minimum 
of 5 % and a maximum of 15 %. The outlook in Corrientes was generally satisfactory. 
Slight grasshopper damage was reported in some places. 

St. Vincent: In the quarter ending 31 December 1934 conditions were very favour¬ 
able in most districts but owing to low prices cultivation was often somewhat neglected. 
A fair amoimt of boll shedding occurred in December but insect pests were very scarce. 
No pink bollworm or caterpillars were reported and the incidence of stainers was very 
low. The area under Sea Island cotton was 1,464 acres as compared with 1,216 in 
1933-34 and 2,535 average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages; 120.3 

and 57.7. Production of grimed cotton was forecast at about 1,600 centals (335 bales 
of 478 ib.) as against 997 (209) in 1933-34 and 3,056 (639) on the average. Percentages: 
160.6 and 52.4. ■ The area tmder Marie Galante cotton was 652 acres as compared with 
719 in the previous season and 966 on the average. Percentages: 90.7 and 67.5. 

India: Unfavourable weather conditions, especially the cold spell and frost in 
January^ reduced yields. 

In the Central Provinces the weather in the last two decades of March and 
the first week of April was clear and warm, though at times in the last week rather 
cloudy with light showers all over the pro\dnce and rain and hail damage in some parts. 

The following is the fifth forecast of area and the third of production for Madras, 
according to a tel^am received on 15 April 1935. Areals 2,271,800 acres, an increase 
of 8.4 on the corresponding estimate of 1933-34 and of 0.6 % on the average of the 
five years ending 1932-33; production is 1,819,600 centals, an increase of 3,0 % and a 
decrease of i,i % respectively. In the last decade of March and first week of April 
there was light to moderate rain save in some areas where droughty conditions were 
experienced. 

In the Punjab the last two decades of March were on the whole, dry with only 
light showers latterly; in the first week of April, however, there was rain in all <^stricts. 
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F}ench Indo-CMna: In Arniam growth at the and of February wavS normal. In 
Cambodia harvesting was about to begin and yields appeared likely to be above the 
average; it was expected in places to obtain up to 4 centals per acre of raw cotton 
against the normal yield of about 2.2 centals. 

Egypt: Owing to favourable weather, sowing has progressed immensely during 
MarcJi and is considered to be about 10 days earher than last year. Early sowing, to 
the extent of one-third of the total areas, terminaied on 15 March in the north of 
the Delta and everywhere on the 5th. At the end of the month, sowing was almost 
over in the south of the Delta and Middle Eg>"pt. 

Seedlings were adversely affected by the changes in of the weather, especially 
during the latter half of the month; consequently the rate of germination varied 
from 80 to 85 in the north of the Delta. In other parts of the country the germi¬ 
nation was good and resowing is not expected to exceed 5 %. 

Cotton has been cultivated early this year, owing to dry weather and a desire 
to prevent blight. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of March in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis. 

other varieties above: 

182.820 

222,950 

223,050 

236,890 

325.960 

487,530 

470,550 

I "/«". 

iVr . 

I . 

231.930 

39,490 

985,3S.-> 

194,760 

71,330 

15121,710 

101,130 1 
67,330 
527,740 I 

946,720 

966,400 

1,064,440 

1,034,970 

rotal . . , 

1,4 JQ, 600 

1,610,740 

019,250 

1,183,610 

1,292,360 

2,552,990 

2,505,520 

Scarto (linters). 

30,913 

31,750 

21,250 

31,730 

31,210 

36,600 

43,530 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

*) 1,616,500 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

2,327,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 

1,671,800 


•) Second estimate. 


Nigeria: Up to 19 January 1935, 130,240 centals (27,247 bales of 478 lb.) of cotton 
had been purchased for export as against 67,600 (14,155) during the same period last 
season. The total crop may therefore be confirmed as a record one and it is unlikely 
that a revision of the approximate estimate that was published last month will involve 
any considerable change. 

Nyasaland: In February tha cotton avea was estimated to be from 50 to 100 % 
larger than that of last year. 

Uganda: At the beginning of March in the Eastern and Northern Provinces 
little cotton remained to be marketed. In BUganda Province the position was rather 
obscure, weather conditions during February having been most unfavourable with 
heavy rainfall in most areas. These conditions adversely afiected the prospects of 
late sown cotton and the top crop which was expected to develop on the earlier plantings. 
The estimate of total production has consequently been reduced as may be seen in 
the table of supplementary figmes. 

FLAX AND HEMP 

Belgium: Carting of manure and preparatory cultivation was completed. An exten¬ 
sion of the crop was expected. 

France: An expansion in the flax crop is anticipated in the nortli,. partly owing 
to the contingenting of sugar beet. 
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Hungary: Toward 10 April sowings were in full swing and in some places were ended 
and at same date the land was being prepared for sowings. 

Egypt: Area sown to fax is estimated this year at 4.000 acres, as against 5,200 
lavSt year and 3,100 in the average during the preceding five years. Percentages: 77.9 
and 130.4. 


THE TRADE IN SUNFLOWER SEED 


I. — Production 


The cultivation of sunflowers is at present concentrated in the South of 
Russia European, Romania, Bulgaria and Hungar3.^ 

While it is known that China produces ver\" large quantities, statistical 
data for that country are lacking. 

Considerable extension of sunflower cultivation has also, however, in conse¬ 
quence of the increased industrial use of sunflower oil, taken place in recent years 
in Argentina, where the quantit}" of sunflower seed used for oil extraction rose 
from 2,100,000 pounds in 1929 to 28,700,000 in 1933. 

In Russia the sunflovrer has long been grown for two distinct purposes: 
i) seed used for the extraction of edible oil (small, roimd, well-filled and thin- 
shelled variety containing 20 % to 30 % of oh); 2) seed for direct human con¬ 
sumption (large, long, heav^’' thick-shelled variet}", containing 15 % to 20 % 
of oil). 

Prior to the War Russia exported large quantities of sunflower seed and cake. 
The shortage of fats in the war and revolution periods stimulated the extension 
of the crop and there was a further rise in production between 1931 and 1933. 


Stinflower seeds. 


Principal Countries 


1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1915 




Area (acres). 




U.S.S.R.. . 

l) 8,649,000 

9,630,000 

13,112,000 

II >305,000 

8,367,000 

2) 2,214,000 

Romania . . 

494,000 

403,000 

400,000 

400,000 

455,000 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

259,000 

208,000 

178,000 

255^000 

161,000 

4) 12,000 

Hungary 3) , 

i) 395-000 

442,000 

390,000 

393,000 

319,000 

— 


U.S.S.R,. . 
Rbmaiaia . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Hungary . . 


H. S. S.R.. . 
Romania . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Hungary , . 


Yield (million pounds). 


1) 

4,410 

• 5,180 

5,000 

5,530 

3,600 

2) 

1,700 

I) 

440 

380 

340 

325 

335 

5) 

20 

1) 

220 

170 

135 

225 

120 

4) 

7 

44 

49 

50 

51 

65 

5) 

7 



Average yield (pounds for acre). 




1) 

510 

540 

380 

490 

430 

2) ■ 

S30 


890 

940 

850 

830 

740 


— 


S30 

830 

760 

880 

760 

4 ) 

540 


i) Probable estimate, calculated. — 2} Pre-war frontiers. — 3) Catch crop. — 4) Year 1920. 
— 5} Approaamate. 
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From 1932 the effects of the world crisis in fats began to be felt also in the 
U. S. S. R., which in 1933 decided to reduce the area under sunflower like those 
under other oleaginous crops. Owing, however, to higher unit-3delds, produc¬ 
tion in 1933 of the sunflower seed even slighthly exceeded that in 1932. The 
information available for 1934 indicates a further reduction in area and, according 
to an unofficial estimate production would not have exceeded 4,410 million 
pounds, which would be the smallest of the last four years. 

In the Danubian countries,- where also sunflower oil is largely used for food 
(save in Hungary, which produces especially for industrial purposes) there has 
also been an appreciable extension of the crop with respect to the pre-war period, 
favomed by the fat shortage in the years immediately following the war. 

During the last five years the total areas cultivated to sunflower in the 
three Danubian countries considered remained fairly constant and, as unit- 
yields do not vaiy^ to any very appreciable degree, the annual production of 
these countries together has remained around 600 million pounds, save in 1934, 
when production was probably above 700 millions pounds. 

II. — Trade. 

Seed. — Contrary to what holds good for the principal oilseeds, the pro¬ 
portion of sunflower seed entering into wwld trade is very small (only 0.02 %). 

Before the War Russia almost monopolized the world trade in sunflower 
seed, exporting annually about no million pounds. After the War and the 
Revolution the export almost completely ceased, to revive to a small extent 
in 1929 and 1930 (about 11,000,000 pounds a year). Since 1931 exports 
have again ceased, owing in part to the intensification of local oil production, of 
which the export recommenced after that date on a much larger scale than before 
the War, and in part to the growing competition of Romanian and Bulgarian 
production on the international markets. 

Sunflower seed. 


Principal Countries 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 


Exports (000 

pounds). 




Romania. 

. . 96,000 

86,000 

142,000 

83,000 

30,000 

Bulgaria. 

. . 26,000 

24,000 

59,000 

50,000 

8,000 

Hungary.. . 

. . 11,000 

29,000 

15,000 

7,000 

26,000 

U.S. S.R. i). 

. . 2) 7 

0 

2 

60 

10,000 

Argentina. 

. . 15,000 

7,000 

400 

i,Soo 

900 


Imports (000 

pounds). 


• 


Poland.. 

. . 41,000 

41,000 

47,000 

18,000 

19,000 

Germany. 

. . 38.000 

37,000 

40,000 

24,000 

11,000 

Netherlands. 

. . 33.000 

19,000 

19,500 

29,000 

13,000 

Czechoslovakia ....... 

. . 18,000 

13,000 

13,000 

11,000 

15,000 

Eelgo-Ivuxemburg Union. . . 

, . 10,000 

9,000 

ir,ooo 

17,000 

19,000 

Italy 3).. 

. . 2,000 

1,000 

29,000 

1,000 

9,000 

Denmark. 



12,000 

15,000 

3.000 


i) Rushan exports in 1913 were about no million potmds. — 2) Januaiy-August. 1934. — 
3) Kncluding other seeds but consusting mostly of sunflower seed. ^ 
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During the last few years in fact the place of the U. S. S. R. among the 
countries exporting sunflower seed has been taken by Romania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, whose total export rose from 70 million pounds in 1930 to 200 million 
in 1932, falling again to 130 million in 1933 and 1934. 

The chief countries importing sunflower seeds at present are Germany, the 
Netherlands, the Belgo-Luxemburg Union, Denmark and Italy which import 
seeds exclusively for the extraction of oil for industrial purposes (lubricating 
oils, the manufacture of soap, varnishes, etc.). 

Two other countries, Poland and Czechoslovakia, also import considerable 
quantities of seeds but, in this case, they are used for the manufacture of edible 
oils. 

Total imports of sunflower seeds in the seven countries mentioned have 
expanded considerably during the last three years (1932 to 1934) chiefly as a result 
of the increase in the demand of Poland, Germany and the Netherlands. 

OiL — World trade in sunflower oil is still of small importance if it is com¬ 
pared with that of other oleaginous oils, but it has grown from 5,500 long tons 
in 1930 to about 16,000 long tons in 1933 and to a still larger figure in 1934 
w'hile in 1932 it even reached 42,000 long tons. 


Sunflower oil. 


Piindpal Countries 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 


Exports (long tons). 




tl.S.S.R. I). 

. . i) 12,800 

13,200 

34,400 

21,800 

2,600 

Romania. 

. . 200 

400 

5,500 

4,600 

2,700 

Netherlands. 

. . 4,200 

1,500 

1,300 

300 

30 

Germany. 

. . 800 

1,100 

900 

1,000 

100 


Imports (long tons). 




Netherlands. 

. . 0,000 

2,000 

3.500 

2,500 

1,100 

Germany 3). 

, . . 3,000 

1,400 

14,800 

3,000 

1,500 

Austria. 

. . 3,000 

2,000 

5.500 

4,000 

1,000 

Belgium. 

. . 1,000 

1,800 

1,300 

1,000 

1,200 

England 4}. 

. . 900 

1,000 

1,300 

10,300 

900 

United-States. 

. . 4,400 

10,600 

7.300 

12,300 

100 

i) Russian exports in 

1913 were abont 

4.000 long 

tons. — 2) 

January-August 1934* — 


3) Figures based on imports from the U. S. S. R, — 4) Imports from the U. S. S. R. 


The total volume of sunflower oil placed annually on international markets 
thus exceeds the quantity of sesame oil, approaches the annual exports of linseed 
oil (particularly in 1932), and recentl}?' exceeded world exports of cotton oil, 
though before the war sunfiovrer oil was almost unknown in world markets. 

The chief supplier of oil is the U. S. S. R., which increased its exports 
considerably, especially during 1931 and 1932. It should be noted that this country 
principally exports oil for industrial purposes. 

Between 193^ s^d X932 Romania also showed a tendency to enlarge its 
expotts of sunflower oil hut these subsequently fell to very modest amounts. 
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Sunflower oil to be used exclusively for industrial uses is imported chiefly 
by Germany, England, the Netherlands, Belgium and Austria while the United 
States import oil also for human consumption. During recent years these im¬ 
ports reached very considerable proportions. 

Oil-cake. — World trade in sunflower oil cake is small compared with trade 
in cake made from other oleaginous seeds. 


Sunflower Oil-Cake. 


Principal Countries 

1934 

1933 

1932 

193 ^ 

1930 


Exports (milions potmds). 





U.S. S. R. I). 

.2) 300 

300 

500 

330 

260 

Romania. 

. 140 

90 

140 

120 

130 

Bulgaria 3). 

. 60 

60 

70 

80 

80 


Imports (milions pounds). 





Denmark. 

. 335 

300 

380 

360 

350 

Germany. 

. 90 

95 

170 

70 

100 

Sweden. 

. 40 

35 

50 

45 

25 

England. 


II 

75 

I 

30 


ij Russian exports in 1913 were about 660 millions pounds. — 2) January-August 1934- — 
3) Oil-cake of oleaginous seeds in general, but consisting mostly of sunflower oil-cake. 


The three chief exporting countries are the U. S. S. R., Romania and Bul¬ 
garia. Their yearly exports amount to 500 million to 700 million lb., more than 
50 % of the total coming from the U. S. S. R. 

The chief importing country’' is Denmark w^hose exports, after reaching 
380 million lb. in 1932, fell in the last two years to 300 million lb. and 335 million 
lb. respectively. 

Imports into Germany and Sweden have shown practically no change dur¬ 
ing recent years. Those of England, however, show great fluctuations. They 
increased from i million lb. in 1931 to 75 million lb. in 1932 and fell to i mil¬ 
lion lb. in the last two years. 


III. — Prices. 

An approximate idea of the course of prices will be provided b}" the average 
value per quintal of sunflower seeds, oil, and cake exported by the three chief 
suppliers, the U. S. S. R., Romania and Bulgaria. 

Average Value of exports, 

(in Swiss francs par quintal) 


Years. 

Sunflower seeds 

Sunflower oil 

Sunflower oil-cake 

Romanifi 

Bulgaria 

V. R. S. S. 

Romania 

U, S. S. R. 

Romania 

Bulgaria 

1930 ...... 

.... 15.5 

13-3 

693 

74-4 

13.3 

8.4 

8.0 

1931 . - . . - 

... . 9.6 

7.2 

48.0 

49.6 

10.7 

6.2 

6.9 

X932. 

. . . . , 10.2 

8,0 

29.3 

37*2 

8,0 

6.3 

4.8 

1933 , . . - . 

. ’ . . 12.4 

8.0 

34.7 

32.6 

8.0 

5.9 

4.8 

1934 . 

.... 10,2 

7 -r 

l) 26.7 

40.0 

I) 5.3 

6.7 * 

4.8 


i) Average price of exports between x January and August 1934. 
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The general decline in the prices of seed, oil and cake of oleaginous plants 
which occurred after 1931 on world markets was not without its effects on sun¬ 
flower products. But, although seeds of the chief oleaginous plants lost more 
than 50 of their value in recent years, prices of sunflower seed withstood the 
general fall better and have even showm a firm tendency so that compared with 
1930 they have fallen only from 20 to 40 %. 

Similarh^ oils of other oleaginous seeds fell during the same period by more 
than 70 % while those of sunflower oil declined only 50 to 60 %. 

Prices of sunflower cake only followed more closely the fall in the prices of 
other oil seed cakes. 

G. Skverin. 


HOPS 


Belgium: Area is expected to increase. 

Hungary: The crop wintered well. Toward 10 April pruning had begun. 


TOBACCO 


Belgium: Area is greater than lUvSt year. 


Hungary: Toward 10 April the hot-beds had already been prepared and sowing 
was almast completed. Crops sown early germinated well and were developing satis¬ 
factorily but they required higher temperatures. 

Argentina: Tobacco x^roduction in the Pro\’ince of Tucuman will be greater than 
that of last year. Damage was caused in the Chaco by the drought, but a plentiful 
crop is expected in the National Territory of Misiones. In Corrientes and Catamarca 
the satisfactory crop condition gave rise to expectations of good yields. 

French Indo-China: Growth was normal in tli^ north and central areas of Annam. 
In the south, harvesting which was almost finished at the end of February, was rather 
unsatisfactory owing to the long drought. The crop in Cambodia has also suffered 
from drought and yields appear to be very irr^ulat and, on the whole, smaller than 
average. 

Algeria: Sowings in nurseries suffered from storms, frosts and excessive humidity 
in the east (Bone district) and from cold, which hindered growth; development was, 
however, rapid in the latter half of March, thanks to the warm, sunny weather. Trans¬ 
planting was carried out rapidly at the beginning of April in good conditions. It 
appears that the area under the crop is practicaliy the same as last year. 

Nyasalafid: It was rex>orted in February that the quality of the tobacco crop was 

fair. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brasil: According to the Institute de Cacau da Bahia the 1934-35 crop in Babia 
amounted to approximately 218 million pounds, of wliich 7 million are accounted for 
hy internal consumption. 

Weather up to mid-March was favourable though fears were beginning to be enter¬ 
tained regarding possible continuance of the hea\w rains. • 

In Ilheos the weather in March continued unsettled. Rainfall at Ilheos was 
212.60 mm. (8.37 inches) against the average of 244.35 mm. (9.62 inches). Prospects 
for the early crop were reported to be good. 

The following are the latest statistics of crop movement:— 

Entries by rail (1000 lbs.): 

March May 1934 March IVIay 1933 

X 93.5 to March 1935 1934 to March 1934 


Ilheos zone.77 80,907 674 85,699 

Rio de Contas zone. 2 9.433 8,754 


Surinam: Crop condition of cacao did not improve during the last quarter of 1934- 
More and more plants are being cut and the land is used for other crops. 

Trinidad: During February the harvest was in full swing and satisfactory fields 
w^ere reported. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: During February harvesting was completed 
in all ^ea? except Krobo, where some 5 remained on the farms. Weather was gene¬ 
rally favourable, the rainfall at the eight key stations being considerably lower than the 
average expected for this month. Marketing became freer and at the end of February 
it was estimated that about 34 million pounds remained in farmers' hands against lor 
million at the end of January. Total stocks were estimated at x 65 million pounds. 

Rumours that the crop was turning out much larger than expected were current 
during the month but this may be offset to some extent by the increased freedom in 
marketing. In the nineteen reports received from district officers at the end of February 
two changes were made in the estimates. The production from the Jasikan area of 
Togoland is showing a marked increase due to a large number of new farms coming into 
bearing and increased yields from the younger cacao; the increase over the original esti¬ 
mate vras about 7 million pounds. In the Nsawam-Sulnim-K.ibi area also increased 
quantities have been marketed, amounting xo 9 million poiuids over the original esti¬ 
mate. The officer-in charge of the district considers, however, that a proportion of 
this cacao has been produced in other districts but marketed at the cacao centres in the 
area, so that there will be a partially compensatory decrease in the quantity marketed :n 
adjacent districts. The net increase i^ not considered to be more than 7 million pounds. 
An additional obscuring feature is that some consignments that had been recorded at 
rail or road checks were on subsequent inspection rejected and returned to place.s of 
origin. These mcreases put the total crop estimate at 535 million pounds. 

The following are the data of crop movement in the first five months of the season 


in millions of pounds. 

Febniarj’ 

Oct. 1934 

February 

Oct. 1933 



to Febr. I 9 J 5 

1934 

to Febr. 1934 

Railway offloadings, Takoradi . 

• - 53 



210 

B: 5 ports: 

. Takoradi .. 

• • 35 

no 

. 32 

125 

Accra ........... 

• • 37 

143 

26 

II5 

All ports . , . , . , . . . . 

. ; 88 

334 

69 

299 


***** St 4 
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The purity of lots esamined at fifteen centres under the Ordinance showed a 
fvirther decline and all district reports draw attention to the poor quality" of the cacao. 



Mould 

Germinated Slat.v 

Weevil 

Purity 

February 1935 (mean of 15 centres). 

- 4-3 

4-3 

6.8 

0.6 

85.0 

F ebruary seven-year mean .... 

• 3*4 

3.4 

6.2 

0.7 

87.5 


The purity this season is the lowest recorded since accurate data have been avail¬ 
able from inspection at the ports, which began in 1927-28. 

Nigeria: In February the main cacao season was about to close. Both quality 
and quantity of the crop continued to be rejxjrted as being satisfactory. 


Tea. 


India: In North India no crop was harvested during February but useful rain had 
been experienced in most districts and prospects were favourable. In South India 
the outturn in February' was 2.71 % behind that to the same date last year; crop 
prospects were not so good although they improved slightly tow^ard the close of the 
month; the w^eather had been much too diy^. 

French Indo-Chhia: In Tonkin black fly and « quenouille» caterpillar attacked 
the bushes; jdeld was smaller than in J anuary; the tea prepared was of good quality. 
In Annam production was normal. 

Nyasaland: Dming January the weather was favourable for the tea crop. Yields 
were reported to be above expectations 


Coffee. 

Brasil: According to the statistics of the National Coffee Department, the total 
amoimt of coffee destroyed in Brazil up to the end of January was 45,799,000 cen¬ 
tals, 251,000 centals were destroyed in Januaiy’'. 

Costa Rica: The prospects for the c om ing har^^est indicate that production will 
be definitely greater than the greatly reduced outhum of 1933-34. 

Mexico: According to the first estimate production of coffee this year is 874,500 
centals against 778,800 in 1933-34 a^d 862,600 on the average of the five years ending 
^932-33; percentages 112.3 and 101.4. 

Surinam: Crop condition of coffee during the last quarter of 1934 generally 
good and the season was favourable to the yield of beans. Part of the crop was lost, 
however, owing to a shortage of labour. 

French Indo-China: In Tonkin Simeleia vasirairix continued to attack Arabica 
and Exceisa bushes up to the end Febmaiy; drying was hindered by bad weather. 
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Kenya: During February beneficial rains fell in the cofiee areas. It was expected 
that blossoming would be very good next season. 

According to the final estimate, the production of clean coffee in i 934'35 is 
26,258,000 lb. as compared vnth 26,321,000 in 1933-34 and 23,846,000 on the average 
of the preceding five seasons. Percentages 99.8 and iio.i. 

Tanganyika: During February substantial rains fell in most districts. A good 
coffee crop was anticipated in the Arasha and Moshi districts, pro\nded rainfall continued 
to be normal. 


Groundnuts. 

Nigeria: At the beginning of February the groimdnut season was practically over. 
About 3,400,000 centals had been marketed in the North up to that date and only small 
quantities -were then arriving on the market. 

Union of South Africa: The first estimate of production in 1934-35 is 269,000 
centals against 279,000 in 1933-34, ^ decrease of 3.6 % and 115,300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1932-33, an increase of 133.2 ^ow average is due 

to the very small production of the drought years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Colza and sesame. 

Hungary: Winter colza had a vigorous appearance toward 10 April. For its 
subsequent development, however, higher temperatures were wanted. Sow^ings of 
spring colza had not begun. 

Poland: Crop condition of winter colza on 15 March was 3.0 against 3.8 on 
15 December 1934 and 3.2 on 15 March 1934- 

According to the final estimate production of colza in 1934 about 739,000 
centals (1,479,000 bushels) against 614,000 (1,228,000) in 1933 610,000 (1,220,000) 

on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 120.4 121.2. 

Romania: Winter colza was adversely affected by frosts during the winter. 
Damage was most extensive in Moldavia where losses are estimated at 50 % of the 
area sown. 

According to the most recent estimate production of colza in 1934 about 
382,000 centals (764,000 bushels) against 592,000 (1,184,000) in 1933 and 720,00 
(1,441,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 64.5 and 53.1. 


Sericulture. 

French Indo-CHna' The growth of mulberries in Annam was good at the end of 
February and fairly considerable reatings were undertaken in the south. 



SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 


As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


[ 

1 

Countries 

Area 

Production 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

X 932./33 

% 1934 j 
and 1934/35 

1934 

1934/3 5 

X933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 
=* 100 

i 

Aver. 

= 100 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

ss 100 

Aver. 

=s lOO 

Wheat 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Luxemburg . . . 

40 

34 

27 

118,0 

145.8 

703 

597] 

307 

1,171 

9^ 

511 

117.7 

229.1 

Nortvav. 

46 

28 

29 

165.1 

160.11 

722 

453 

433 

1,204 

755 

722 

159.5 

166.8 

Poland 

4.315 

4,187 

3,908 

103.1 

110.4 

45,865 

47,931 

40,812 

76.440 

79,883 

68.018 

95J 

112.4 

Cypms. 

!62 

176 

180 

92.0 

90.0 

1.313 

983 

1,041 

2,197 

1,638 

1,734 

134.1 

126.7 

Kenya. 

44 

35 

58 

124.3 

75i 

360 

291 

347, 

601 

485 

578 

123.8 

104.0 

Tunisia. 

1.903 

1,754 

2,005 

108.5 

94 . 9 : 

1 

8,708 

5,512 

8,139 

14,514 

9,186 

13,566 

158.0 

107.0 

Argentina i) . . . 

17,199 

18.041 

. 18336 

953 

1 

93.8 

142,992 

171.675 

144342 

238.316 

286.119 

240,898 

83.3 

98.9 

Kye 

1 




1 



1 



1 



Luxemburg . . . 

19 

21 

18 

94.6 

107.4, 

3^ 

322 

233 

548 

575 

416 

95.2 

131.6 

Nonvay . 

15 

16 

17 

92.4 

83.1 

221 

245 

279 

395 

438 

498 

90.1 

793 

Poland . 

13.934 

14,271 

14,061 

97.6 

99.1 

142,506 

155,940 

140,616 

254,476 

278,465 

251,I01| 

91.4 

1013 

Argentina i}. , . 

1.458 

904 

811 

161,2 

179,7 

8,841 

5,225 

1 

4,463 

15.787 

9,330 

7,970 

169.2 

198,1 

Barley 

. 







j 






I,u3Kmburg . . . 1 

6 

7 

10 

89,9 

66.6 

89 

106 

127 

185 

220 

264 

84.1 

70.2 

Norway j 

147 

142 

138 

103.7 

106.4, 

2.547 

2,206 

2,326 

5307 

4,597 

4,846 

115.5 

109.5 

Poland ..... 

2,909 

2,882 

3,028 

100,9 

96.l| 

32,025 

31,656 

33.19lj 

66.719 

65,951 

69,148 

101.2 

96,5 

Cyprus 

127 

,05 

109 

120.7 

H6.8j 

993 

713 

859 

2,069 

1,485 

1,789 

1393 

115.7 

Argentina i) . . . 

1,705 

1,379 

960 

123.7 

177.6 

19.533 

17,284 

9.491 

40.695 

36,010 

19,774 

113.0 

205,8 

Oats 














Norway. 

226 

242 

239 

j 93.3 

94.6: 

3.887 

3.973 

3,921 

12,146 

12,416 

12,254 

97.8 

99.1 

Poland. 

5.412 

5,447 

5,342 

99.3 

101.3' 

56,234 

59,149 

55.110 

175,730 

184,839 

172,218 

95.1 

102,0 

Romania . . . , 

^.044 

2.050 

2,510 

99.7j 

8 I .4 

12,418 

17,779 

21,205 

38,806 

55,558 

66.265 

69.8 

58.6 

Cyprus. 

10 

n 

12 

91.8 

82.0 

62 

56 

1 

61 

193 

174 

I9l' 

110.9 

101.0 

Chosen ..... 

289 

292 

2801 

99,0 

103.3, 

896 

842 

1.455 

2,800 

2,633 

4.548 

1063 

61.6 

Argentina i}. . . 

2,397 

1,651 

2,132^ 

145.2 

112 . 4 ' 

21385 

18,365 

21.569 

66,827 

57,389 

67,403 

116.4 

99.1 

Potatoes 





j 



4 . 42 ] 



I 

j 



J^aamburg . . . 

I 40! 

4f| 

99.5 

98.9 

43 O 8 ' 

3,794 


7.180 

6,323 

7368 

113.6 

97.5 

Poland , . . , . 

1 6,525 

6.770 

6346! 

100,8 

1043 

737,899 

624.573 

667,013 

1,229,807 

1,040,934 

1.111,666 

118,1 

110.6 

Romania. . . . . 

1 505 

489 

487 

103.3 

103.7 

42.367 

30.082 

41,815 

t 

70,610 

50,136 

69,691 

140.8 

1013 

Cyprus , . , . , 

5 

4 

7 

125.2 

74.2 

378 

358 

1 

452 

629 

564 

753 

111,6 

83.6 

chosen ... . . 

240 

243 

223 

98.9 

107,7 

9.391 

12.379 

11,710 

15,652 

20,632 

19,515 

75.9 

80.2 

Sugar-beet 

I 





1 



1,000 short tons 



lyatYia .1 

36 

52 

— 

110.8 

_ 

7.464 

4,101 

_ 

373 

205 


182.0 


Poland .• 

' 277 

245 

456 

113,1 

60.7, 

56,582 

40,836 

86,995 

2,829 

2,042 


138.6 

65.0 

Romania; . . . . ^ 

92 

107 

94 

86.2 

97 . 4 ’ 

14387 

14,957 

15,032 

1 

714 

748 

752 

. 

95.5 

95.0 



























Area | 

Production 




Average 

% 1934 



Average 



Average 

% 1934 


1934 

1933 

192 S 

and 1934/35 

1934 

1933 

1928 

1934 

1933 

1928 

and 1934/35 


to 1932 



to 1932 

to 1932 



Countries 



1933 



1933 



— 

— 

— 

Aver. 

— 

— 

— 



’ 

Aver. 


1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933 / 

1934 

= 100 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928 / 2 Q 
to 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

1933 / 

1934 

<a xoo 




1932/33 

s= 100 




1932/33 



1932/33 

Mt 100 


Wine 

I 

,000 acres 



1,000 Imperial gallons 

I, coo American gallons 



Luxemburg 2 ) 3 ) . 

3 

3 

3 

98.6 

81.2 

3,073 

1,246 

1.3371 

3,690 

1.497 

1.606 

246.6 

229.8 

Romania 2 ) . . . 

675 

675 

- 609 

100.0 

110.8 

191.468 

165,289 

163,319 

229,935 

198,497 

196,1321 

115.8 

117.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

52 

49 

44 

106.1 

117.4 

6,731 

7.428 

8,408^ 

8,084 

8,920 

10,097 

90.6 

80 i 

Cyprus. 

120 

118 

106 

101.7 

113.4 

3.149 

2.762 

3,889 

1 

3,781 

3,317 

4,671 

114.0 

81.0 

Cotton (ginned) 





i 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 



Cypnis ..... 

9 

5 

12 

189.7 

74.3 

7 

4 

•‘i 


1 

2 

204.3 

64.9 

Chosen. 

473 

433 

24.136 

459 

109.3 

103.1 

650 

669 

645 

136 

140 

135* 

97.1 

100.7 

India. 

23.830 

24,598 

98.7 

96.9 

19328 

20,272 

19,932 

4.023 

4.241 

4,170. 

94.9 

96.5 

Uganda. 

1.171 

1.091 

808 

107.4 

145.0 

880 

1,091 

819; 

184 

228 

17! 

80.9 

107.6 

A.-E. Sudan . . . 

365 

333 

341 

109.4 

106.8 

986 

646 

675 

206 

135 

141 

152.7 

146.1 

Flax 









1,000 pounds ! 








\a)- 679 

587 

986 

67.944 

58,686 

98,555 

115.8 

68.9 

Poland. 

262 

235 

271 

111.5 

96.7 

1 

I 



1,000 bushels 









U) 1.221 

993 

1,288 

2,180 

1,774 

2,301 

122.9 

94.7 










1,000 pounds 









ffl) 166 

140 

88 

16,607 

13,955 

8,796 

119.0 

188.8 

Romanic .... 

63 

46 

51 

136.0 

122.8 

) 

1 



1,000 bushels 









m 205 

235 

203 

365 

420 

36.2 

87.0 

101.0 










I, 

000 pounds 









jff) 6 

5 

2 

598 

516 

215 

115.8 

278.0 

Cyprus. 

6 

2 

2 

300.9 

1 335.4 

1 

} 



1,000 bushels 








1 

16) 15 

9 

9 

26 

15 

16 

171.9 

164.2 

Argentina 1) . . . 

6.919 

4,878 

6,641 

141.8 

104.2 

6)43.167i 31.747 

40,074 

77.084 

56.691 

71,560 

136.0 

107.7 

Hemp 









1,000 pounds 



Poland. 

80 

79 

78 

101.2 

103.0 

1 

la) 229 

230 

388 

22.935 

22.993 

38,7931 

99,7 

59,1 

\ 6 ) 370, 346 

441 

37,040 

34.570 

44,145 

-107.1 

83.9 

Romania .... 

113 

118 

101 

95.4 

112.1| 

ia) 512 574 

16) 392 417 

466 

294 

51,210 

39,233 

57.397 

41,743 

46,604 

29,355 

89.2 

94.0 

109.9 

133,6 

Chosen. 

66 

67 

70 

99.0 

94.1 

a) 399 435 

445 

39,915 

45.547 

44.482 

91.7 

89.7 

HOPS 














Poland. ! 

7 

5 

4) 7 

! 129.7 

j 

106.5 

32 

25 

4 ) 37 

3.172 

2,541 

4 ) 3,694 

124.8 

85.9 

Tobacco 




1 










Poland. 

10 

12 

13 

1 89.5 

813 

147 

! ■ 159 

1 168 

14,747 

15,932 

16,777 

36.989 

92.6 

87.9 

Romania .... 

25 

I 251 59 

1 99.2 

42.1 

130 

138 

1 ”o: 

13,020 

13,844 

94.0 

35.2 

Cyprus .. 

4 

1 

1 

407.2 

474.7 

16 

' 5 

! i 

1,577 

458 

389 

344.5 

405.4 

Un.of South,Afr, 5 ) 



_ 


- 

194 ' 152 

: i45| 

19,400 

15,200 

14,480 

127.6 

134.0 

Sericulture 


000 ounces 


J 


000 pounds 

1 

1 





Cyprus ..... 

6) 2 

1 

1^) 3 

6} • 4 

87 j] 58.6 

I?)" 304 7) 33117 ) 476 

I 1 I 

1?) 304 

1 

7 ) 331 

7) 476 

'91.8 

63.9 


a) Fibre. — b) Seed, — i) Area harvested. — 2 ) Area bearing. — 3 ) Production of must. — 4 .) Average 1928 , 1929 
and 1932 . 5 ) European crops only. — 6 ) Silkwonn eg^ for incubation. — 7 ) Cocoons. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1934 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1933 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1933-34 Yearbook, where they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, including the U. S. S. R., the 1934 figures for 
which are not yet available. 




AREA. 





PRODUCTION 




. Crop, number 
of countries 



Average 

Percentages 
lor 1934 
and 1934-35 

British measures 

1 American measures 

Percentages 
for 1934 

and 1934-35 

comprised 
in the total 
and percentages 
of world 
production 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933-34 

1928 
to 1932 
and 
1928-29 
to 

1932-33 

1933 

and 

1933 - 

1934 

= IQO 

Aver¬ 
age 
= looj 

1934 

and 

1934-33 

^933 

and 

^ 933-34 

Average 
1928 
to 1933 
and 

1928*29 

to 

1932-33 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

I933‘34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 
and 

1928-29 

to 

^932-33 

1933 

and 

1933 - 

1934 

» roQ 

Aver¬ 

age 

= IOC 

Wheat (50 countries, 
?7%). 

Thousand ac 

234.660 | 243,237 

res 

250.205 

96.5 

1 

1 

93.8 

llim 

2,012,675 

isand cei 

2.216,482 

itals 

2.256.986 

Thou 

3,354,392 

sand bus 

3,694.063 

UeLs 

3,761,568 

90.8 

89.2 

Rve (30 countries, 

46,279 





524,675 

588,396 







'53 %} . 

46,106 

47.195 

100.4 

98.1 

540,059 

936,923 

1,050.710 

964,394 

89.2 

97.2 

Barley {45 countries, 



64.337 



614.977 

642.079 







73 %). 

56,862 

60,040 

94.7 

88.4, 

706,652 

:.28i.225 

1,337,687 

1,472,218 

95.8 

87.0 

Oats (40 countries, 



100,736 



849.012 

991,755 







74%). 

89,757 

95.802 

93.7 

89.1 

1.141,564 

2,653,143 

3,099,212 

3,567,362 

85.6 

74,4 

Braize (23 countr. 70 %) 

121.559 

136,233 

134,745 

89.2 

90.2 

1,220,869 

1.696.711 

1,823,122 

2.180,124 

3.029,846 

3.255,577 

72.0 

67,0 

Rice (rough) (14 coun¬ 
tries, Si%) . . . . 

108,650 

110,605 

109,575 

98.2 

1 

99.2 

t 

1.518,587 

1.636,694 

1,595,365 

3,374,571 

3,637,023 

3,545,182 

92.8 

95.2 

Potatoes, (33 c. 71 %) 

3U484 

31,254 

. 30,730 

100.7 

102.5 

3,486,905 

3 . 211.557 

3,266.470 

5,811.392 

5.3S2.489 

5.444.008 

108.6 

106.7 

Sugar-beet (24 countr. 
92 %) ....... 

7 . 527 ; 7,468 

1 

1 7,532 

100.8 

99.9 

1.329.275 

1.211,188 

1,299,336 

Thousand short tons 
66,4631 60,5591 64.966 

109.7 

102,3 

Cotton ginned {17 coun¬ 
tries, gz %) .... 

, 67.846 

70,038 

78351 

96.9 

86.4 

101.938 

117.690 

118,750 

Thousand bales of 478 lb. 
2I,326| ’24.6211 24.843 

86.6 

85.8 

linseed {22 countries, 
74%) 

12.724 

10,804 

14,345 

117.8 

88.7 

61,240 

49,509 

64,973 

Thousand bushels 
109,3581 88,4101 116,023 

123.7: 

94.3 

Flax (fibre) {18 ,coua- 
, tries, iS%) . . . . 

885 

729 

969 

121.4 

1 

91.3| 

3,303 

2.732 

3,907 

Thm 

330,254 

isand po 
273,154 

unds 

390,660 

120.9 

' 84,5 

Hemp seed (7 c. 12 %) 

235 

237 

230 

99.0 

102.2 

915 

897 

891 

91.492 

89,728 

89,067 

102.0 

102.7 

Hemp (fibre) f 10 coun¬ 
tries, 47 %} . ... 

i 

541 1 519 

558: 

104.3 

1 

96.9 

,3,589 

3.402 

3.783 

358,914 

340,174 

378,315 

' 1 

105,5! 

94.9 

Hops (8 countr., 99 %} 

124 

114 

136 

108.7 

' 90.9 

1,153 

1.036 

1,206 

115,302 

103,618 

120.593 

1H.3 

95.6 

'Tobacco (iS countries, 
44%).. 

2,162 

2,592 

2.844 

' 83.4 

1 

76.0 

18,195 

21.500 

22.836 

1,819,481 

2,149,955 

2.283.556 

84.6 

79.7 

Olive oil (g countries, 
96%). ...... 




i 


14,756 

16,440 

17.212 

ThousandAmerica 
193,8821 216.025 

n gallons 
226,156 

89.7 

857 

Vines (r 6 countr. S 2 %) 

_ 



_ 

_ 

Thousand Imperial gallons 

I 1 1 ) 

3,7532'3,(M2.987i3.275,985 

*)‘ - I) ■ 
4.531.876i3.654.354 

1 ) 

3.934.164 

124.0 

115.2 

Silk (7 countr. 90 %) 

2) 6,49o|2) 7,274 

7383 

8921 

88.0 

, Thousand pounds 3 > 
832.682j 955,i27| 954,13! 

Thousand, pounds 3 ) 
832.682j 955,1271 954,13,1 

87,2 

87.3 


1 ) Wine. — z) Tbousaiwi ounces of eggs in incubation. — 3 ? Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany: Crop conc^ition of clover on i April 1935 3-o against 3.1 at the same 

date a year ago. 

Belgium: The fine weather in March favoured growth of grass and stock were in 
some places being put to pasture. 

Irish Free State: The weather conditions during March were generally faTomable 
and pastures made satisfactory growth. 

France: As a result ci the tine weather of the second half of March, sowings of fodder 
crops were made in good condition.s. The autumn and early crops in the west will make 
up for the low fodder crops of last t’^ear. Meadows and pastures show a recovery in 
growth. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during March was generalh* 
hne and warm for the time of year and pastures in all parts shouted satisfactor\' signs of 
growth though there were some bare fields in exposed places. 

Hum^ary: Toward 10 April sowing of mangels was in progress. Clo\ er and alfalfa 
wintered satisfactorily and were already beginning to sprout. Growth of perniament 
meadow.s and pastures had begun but higher temperatures w-ere desired for lUDre rapid 
devehjpment. 

Italy: Some damage to catch crops and meadows resulting from cold and drought 
was reported. Production from marcite was poor. 

Poland: Crop condition of cloves on 15 March was 2.9 against 3.2 on 15 December 
and 3.0 on 15 March 193^. 

The following table indicates the fodder production of 1934 according to the 
estimates now published:— 

% 1934 



1934 

1933 

Area 

Average 

X 9 :!S '32 

(000 acres). 

1933 

= 100' 

Average 
= 100 

Mixtures of barley and oats for seed . 

335 

322 

347 

104.0 

96.3 

Other cereal mixtures for seed . . . 

75 

251 

206 

29-9 

36.5 

Permanent meadows (hay). 

9.389 

9,389 

3.70S 

100.0 

102.5 

Field peas for hav. 

57 

47 

I) 4 ’ 

119.8 

135-5 

Seradilla for hav. 

205 

181 

I) 251 

113.2 

Sr.4 

Clover (hav). 

1.57b 

1,580 

2) 1,482 

99.7 

106.3 

Vetches and horse-beans for hay , . 

173 

165 

I) 137 

104,8 

126.0 

Other forage crops for hav. 

227 

254 

l) 178 

89.4 

, 127.6 


(i) Average 1929 lo 1932- (2) Year 1932. 
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% 1934 





1933 

Average 

1933 

Average 



1934 

192S-32 

= lOO 

*= 100 




Production. 



>Iixtures of bade}’ and 







oats for seed .... 

(000 centals) 

3.707 

4,182 

4,795 ( 

88.6 

77*3 


(000 bushels) 

6,391 

7,210 

8,267 '> 

Other cereal mixtures 







for seed. 

(000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 

669 

I.I53 

2.943 

5.074 

,2,580 I 
4,448 \ 

22.7 

25-9 

Permanent meadows 







(hav). 

(000 centals) 

158,549 

169,359 

197,747 1 

93-6 

80 > 


(000 sh. tons) 

7.927 

8,468 

9,887 \ 


Field peas for hay . . . 

(000 centals) 

910 

939 

1) 892 ) 

96.9 

lO’.O 


(000 sh, tons) 

45 

47 

i). 45 ' 

Seradilla for hay . , . 

(000 centals) 

3,161 

3 >o 90 

t) 4,617 1 

102.3 

68.5. 


(000 sh. tons) 

158 

154 

l) 231 i 

Clover (hav). 

(000 centals) 

41.653 

49,559 

60,070 / 

84.0 

69.3 


{000 sh. tons) 

^,083 

2,478 

3,003 i 

Vetches and horse-beans 







for hay. 

(ooo centals) 

2,561 

3.152 

1) 2,754 1 

81.2 

93 - 0 ’ 


(000 sh. tons) 

128 

158 

I) 138 i 

Other forage crops for 







hav. 

(000 centals) 

3-773 

2,663 

I) 2,472 1 

I4I.7 

152.& 


{000 sh. tons) 

189 

133 

l) 124 i 


(i) Average 1929 to 1932. — (2) Year 1932. 


Fodder production in 1934 below both that of 1933 and the average of the 
preceding quinquennium. According to the report of the Central Statistical Office 
on the position on 15 March 1935, correspondents in the departements of Volhynia 
and Pomerania and in some of the southern dSpartements draw attention to a shortage 
of fodder and those in the departements of Stanislawow’ and Tamopol to a scarcity of 
straw. 


Switzerland: Speaking generally, permanent and temx>oraiy meadows do not give 
the some grounds for satisfaction as cereals. The effects of drought and the white worm 
attacks of last year are noticeable and the growth of meadows has suffered accordingly. 
Moles and other rodents have also caused damage to meadows. The growth of grass 
has been checked owning to frost and bad weather. Crop condition on i April 1035^ 
according to the system of the Institute, was 97 in the case of permanent meadows and 
96 in the case of temporary meadows (clover and alfalfa). 

A ygerithia: Sowings of fodder cereals made good progress in March as a result of 
the generally favourable weather conditions. 

(Telegram of 25 April): Fodder sowings are behindhand. 

Algeria: The 1935 dodder crops at the end of Marcli had a good appearance in east¬ 
ern and central parts but they were mediocre or poor in Oran owing to the drought. 
Meadows and pastures are well supplied and grass w'as growing well as a result of the 
favourable w^eather. 
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The following table contains estimates of the fodder production of 1934: 

Percentage 


Temporary meadows: 

For dry fodder (vetches and 
oats, alfalfa, etc) . . . 

193+ 

73.600 

1933 

73.900 

Average 

192S-1932 

Area (acres). 

1933 
= 100 

99.5 

Average 
•= 100 

For green fodder or ensi¬ 
lage (barley and rye 
Alex, clover, alfalfa, mai¬ 
ze and sorghum) .... 

29,200 

24,100 


I 20.9 


Total . . . 

102,800 

98,000 

yi,ioo 

104.8 

144.6 

Permanent meadows: 

Permanent meadows . . . 

93.900 

88,400 


106.2 


Stubble fields. 

236,000 

244,000 

— 

96.7 

— 

Total . . . 

329,900 

332,400 

297,200 

99.3 

II r.o 

Fodder from temporary mea¬ 
dows: 

Dry fodder. 

1,860,000 

1,669,000 

Production. 

(centals) 

i) 1,098,000 

III.5 

169.4 

Green fodder or for ensi- 
lage. 

1,269,000 

1,360,000 

— 

93-3 

• — 

Fodder from permanent mea¬ 
dows: 

Dry fodder from permanent 
meadows . 

1,613,000 

1,537.100 

3,956,000 

105.0 

103.0 

Dry fodder from stubble 

fields . 

Total dry fodder , permanent 
and temporary . 

2,456,000 

5 , 33^,000 

2,654,000 

5.55^.000 


92.5 

96.2 


Total green fodder or for en¬ 
silage . 

1,860,000 

1,669,000 

— 

111,5 

— 

Fodder from temporary mea¬ 
dows: 

Dry fodder . 

93,000 

83,500 

(short tons) 

i) 54,900 

iri.5 

169.4. 

Green fodder or for ensi¬ 
lage.: . . . . 

63,400 

68,000 

— 

93*3 

_ 

Fodder from permanent mea¬ 
dows: 

Dry fodder from permanent 
meadows .. 

80,700 

76,800 

, 197.500 

105.0 

103.0 

Dry fodder from stubble 

fields , . . . .. 

Total dry fodder, permanent 
and temporary . 

122,800 

266,900 

132,700 

2 JJ, 6 oO 


92-5 

9 b .2 


Total green fodder or for en¬ 
silage .. 

93,000 

83,500 

— 

111.5 


i) Kot including «iiusccllaneon 

s fodders (Napier grass, cLiver, sainfain. etc.) w* ich 

occupied 


(m average of .2,184 acr4.s in 1923-32. 
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Egypt: The gro\rtii of bersim crop is satisfactory. The third cutting is in pro* 
gress in ail the early cultivations. Forming of seeds and maturity are in progress 
in areas which are cultivated in Upper Egypt. The area under bersim for this season 
is estimated at 1,644,000 acres, compared with 1,561,000 in 1933-34' 1,594^000 as the 

a'verage of the live preceding seasons. Percentages: 105.3 and 103.i. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
The Pig Crop in Germany. 

Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 

(thousands). 


Classification j 
BY SEX AND AGE j 

5 i 

March i 
1935 ! 

5 i 

Dec. i 
3:^34 i 

4 

Sept. 

1934 

4 

June 

1934 

5 

March 

1934 

5 

Dec. 

1933 

y 

June 

1933 

3 

March 

1933 

I 

Dec, 

1932 

I 

Sept. 

1932 

I 

June 

1932 

z 

March 

1932 

March 

1931 

Totals . 

i 

20,235' 

23.146 

: i 

25j0i7 22J6S\ 22.016 

23,890 

1 

2i,m\ 

i 

20,238^22,859 

24,176 

21,289 

20,633 

21,790 

Sucking pigs under 

8 weeks old. . . 

4,919 

4,508 

6,348 

5,283 


5.7/5 

5,125 

\ 

5,139^ 

1 

5.7 52 j 

4,834 

6,326 

5,501 

5,013 

5,750 

Young pigi, from S 
weeks io 6 months 
old . 

9,574 

1 

10,040 

j ; 1 

/0.594, 10,436\ J0,022\ 10J53 

9,752 

9,379 

9,884 

10,341 

9,832 

\ 

9S76 10,231 

Figs from 6 months 
to I year old . . 

3,993 

6,326\ 

i ' 

6,072\ 4,787^ 

I 

4.440\ 5,984 

4,450 

3,966 

5,812 

5,435 

4,109 

\ 

3,853\ 3,939 

Oi which: ^ 

Boars for service 

46 

i 

461 

42 

i i 

1 1 

I 44! 

48 

49 

46 

46 

49 

46 

48 

47 

57 

Sovre for breed* 
iag (total) , . 

554 

4521 

471 

1 5471 

561 

549 

653 

528 

485 

517 

607 

549 706 

Sows covered , 

(333); 

(244), 

(229)1 (338/ 
5,559! 4,196i 

(327) 

(306) 

(422) 

(316) 

(259) 

(255) 

(374) 

(323)j (425) 

Other swine , . 

3-393; 

5.828; 

3.831 

5.386 

3,751 

3392 

5,278 

4.872 

3.456 

3,257 3,176 

Pigs I year old ani 
over . 

1 

: /.757! 

2^72 

2,033\ I,862\ 

1.833 

2,427 

1,833 

1,741 

2,329 

2,074 

1,847 

/,79/' l,87i 

Of which: 

Boars for service 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

6l| 

I 

72 71 i 

66> 62 

73 

66 

61 

75 

73 

SI. s: 

Sows for breed¬ 
ing (total) . . 

1^36^ 

1,328 

1,483' 1.519! 

1 

U433i 1,466 

1 1,511 

1.381 

1384 

1.559 

1.534 

1.425: 1 . 51 ; 

Sows <x>vered. . 

^ (724): 

(822) 1 

(768) (949li 

(841) (923) 

1 (978) 

(832) 

(851) 

f (832) 

(938) 

(875 

• (927 

Other swine . , 

444; 

883 

478 272 

334 899 

» 249 

294 

884 

' 440 

1 24C 

29< 

)! 29 


i) Excluding the Saar territory,. 


Pig Population of Denmark. 

The following table shows the number of pigs on i March 1935 comparec 
with those in previous years. 

Though the total number of pigs at i March 1935 is still smaller than th( 
number at the same date last year, that of sows is greater and this increase is mos' 
noticeable for the first time in the number of sows in farrow, indicating an expan 
sion in breeding. After reaching a record figure of nearly 5,5 million in 1931 
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Number of Pi^s {in rural communes only), 

(thousands) 



1935 

1934 

1933 

Classification 

I 

15 

I 

15 

I 

16 

I 

14 

I 

15 

14 

15 


March 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

June 

April 

March 

Dec. 

Oct. 

July 

Boars for repro¬ 
duction .... 
Sows in farrow 

20 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

23 

24 

25 

for first time. . 
Other sows in 

89 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

82 

68 

59 

36 

38 

41 

farrow .... 

166 

181 

190 

187 

180 

165 

166 

170 

178 

176 

206 

239 

Sows in milk. . 
Sows not yet CO V- 

81 

77 

74 

82 

78 

89 

82 

78 

74 

90 

102 

115 

exed (and not 
for slaughter) . 
Sows for 

19 

19 

21 

25 

29 

24 

23 

21 

23 

34 

34 

34 

slaughter . . . 

14 

9 

!l 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

13 

26 

25 

15 

Total of $(ms 

369 

358 

1 

344 

333 

337 

355 

363 

34S 

347 

362 

405 

444 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 
Young and adult 

1 

695 

1 

i 

668 

653 

720 

' 680 1 

\ 774 

711 

i 659 

i 

[ 631 

733 

• 

1 

916 

1,029 

pigs for 
slaughter: 

1 









i 



Weaned pigs 







1 






under 35 kg. . 
Bigs of 35 and 

738 

762 

745 

734 

790 

737 

672 

719 

792 

974 

1.075 ‘ 

1.068 

under 60 kg. . 
Fat oigs of 60 

637 

567 

646 

i 711 1 

^ 661 

' 647 

664 

694 

743 

892 

951 , 

997 

kg. and over . 

508 : 

451 

621 

590 1 

503 ! 

i 523 

; 595 

1 639 

649 

740 

825 

827 

Total pigs 

2,967 

2,925 

3,029 

3,108 j 

1 

2,992 1 

3,057 

■ 3.027 

1 3.031 

3,184 

3,724 

4,196 

4,390 


the number of pigs has declined continuously. The contraction in rearing is 
largely the outcome of the fall in the prices of bacon nearly all of which is export¬ 
ed to Great Britain. 


Export of bacon from Denmark. 

(ooo pounds) 



1935 

1934 

J 9.33 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

January.. 

35,146 

38,112 

58,996 

76,679 

72,284 

51.543 

40,830 

54,003 

44.572 

February. 

34,127 

37,378 

55,865 

73,109 

64,922 

43,311 

41,472 

50,311 

42,180 

March. 


40.356 

63,563 

74,713 

68,245 

51,302 

42,079 

56.029 

49.450 

April. 


47,077 

54,089 

79,003 

66,326 

46,615 

45,649 

50,682 

39,304 

Mhy. 


43,965 

57.024 

52,850 

65,623 

57,094 

49,162 

52,010 

49.555 

June.. . . . 


44,242 

61,0291 

83.190 

62,768 

51,052 

41,774 

50,332 

49,692 

July. 


46,974 

54,692 

78.547 

71,143 

53,404 

43,857 

46,681 

47,279 

August.. 


; 41.759 

52.1661 

64.760; 

65,999; 

56,433 

49,005 

46,941 

47,010 

September. 

’ 1 

> 40,560 

52.039 

73,785! 

65,517 

61,540 

49,443 

45,482 

47,375 

October. 

!!! 1 

36,187 

48,462; 

74.2621 

74,6I2i 

67.870 

45,405 

49.677 

46,130 

November. 

... 1 

36.386 

45,860 

63,783 

74,593 

64.823 

51,820 

49,319 

46.000 

December. 

... ! 

! 39343 

44.638; 

64,615 

77,181 

70.487 

48,165 

48,653 

56,406 

Annua! mean ... 

j 

... 

492,339 

648A23 

859,296 

829,213 

675,474 

548,661 

600,120 

564,953 


As a result of the restrictioas on the placing of supplies on the British market 
bacon exports after reaching a record figure in June 1932, have with sorhe fluctua¬ 
tions, been progressively reduced. The amounts exported in 1933 and 1934 were 
respectively only 75.5 % and 57.3 % of those of 1932 which were the highest re¬ 
corded. The exports of February 1935 are again the lowest recorded for this 
period during the last eight j'ears. 























Livestock in France* 


The following table gives the numbers of the various categories of livestock 
in France on 31 December of each of the years indicated:— 



1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1927 

1920 

i) 1913 





thousand head 




Horses . 

2,838 

2,878 

2,900 

2,920 

2,924 

2,986 

2,927 

2,635 

3,222 

of which: 









3 veais old and over. 

2,333 

2,351 

2.354 

2.358 

2,350 

2.345 

2,342 

2,096 

2,550 

under 3 years old. 

505 

528 

547 

561 

574 

641 

585 

539 

672 

Mules . . . . '. 

126 

130 

135 

144 

154 

143 

183 

181 

188 

Asses . 

220 

223 

228 

241 

252 

234 

260 

298 

356 

Cattle . 

15,704 

15,830 

15,643 

15,434 

15,467 

15,631 

14,941 

13,217 

14,788 

of which: 








bulls. 

259 

261 

261 

255 

246 

213 

278 

246 

284 

bullocks. 

U46 

1,362 

1.375 

1,389 

1.362 

1.318 

1,444 

1,338 

1,843 

cows. 

8,653 

8,572 

8,451 

8,274 

8,288 

8,196 

7,971 

6,830 

7.794 

j year old and over ..... 

3.139 

3,192 

3.096 

3,094 

3,049 

3,033 

3,137 

2,830 

2,854 

under i year old. 

2,307 

2.443 

2.461 

2.421 

2,522 

2,871 

2.112 

1,973 

2.012 

Sheep . 

9.571 

9,730 

9,762 

9,845 

10,152 

10,452 

10,693 

9,406 

16,131 

of which 









rams. 

192 

1 200 

207 

212 

213 

244 

213 

203 

294 

ewes I year old and over. . . 

5,929 

5,981 

5,980 

6,009 

6,163 

6,087 

6,610 

5,818 

9,288 

sbeep I year old and over . . 

1,046 

1.071 

1.137 

1.211 

1,302 

1.545 

1,329 

1,085 

2,581 

lambs under i year old . . . 

2,404 

2.477 

2,438 

2.413 

2,474 

2.575 

2,542 

2,301 

3.%8 

Goals .. . 

1,405 

1,448 

1,463 

1,488 

1,675 

1,885 

1,405 

1,341 

1,435 

Pigs . 

7,044 

6,769 

6,488 

6,398 

6,329 

6,102 

6,019 

4,942 

7,036 

of which: 







boars. 

39 

39 i 

39 : 

37 

34 

34 

34 

29 

39 

sows. 

pigs for fattening, 6 months old 

884 

! 870 

i 

870 

814 

822 

771 

785 

709 

907 

and over. 

2,565 

1 2,483 

2344 : 

2.366 

2,332 

2,265 

2.275 

1,772 

2,801 

pigs for fattening under & 



months old. 

3.556 

j 3.377 j 

3,235 

3.181 

3.141 

3,032 

2,925 

2,432 

3,290 


i ) Earduding Alsace and I/onaine. 


From the purely statistical point of view the stock-rearing situation in 
1934 has been marked by a regression in the number of cattle (0.8 %) in contrast 
to the previous advance, a diminution in the numbers of sheep {1.6 %), goats 
{3 %) horses (14 %), more marked than in the previous years and a further 
increase in that of pigs (4.1 %), practically equivalent to that in 1933; mule 
and asses continue to decline in numbers with the same regularity, though the 
decrease is a little less than in previous years. 

These numerical changes, however, are not sufficient to characterize the 
actual situation of the various branches of the industry. Other and rather com¬ 
plex factors must for this purpose be introduced; the amounts of net imports of 
animals from abroad and internal consumption of meat have a direct influence 
on the numbers of livestock within the countr3^ and an indirect one on the 
position of stockrearing. 

Imports of horses, mules and asses, of cattle, of pigs and of rrie'at animals 
other than sheep showed a further heavy fall in 1934, to the extent of 63 % for 
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horses, 70 % for cattle, 53 % for pigs and pork and 28 % for beef; this decrease 
is due to the reduction of the import quotas, which have practically ceased to be 
granted save for the Saar territory, to their stricter application, save for some 
still appreciable excesses, to the lowering of prices on the French market, and 
finally, for horses, to the expiry on 15 x4priLi934, of the Franco-Belgian com¬ 
mercial treaty of 28 February 1928. Exports have shown an appreciable recovery, 
notably of cattle, of which shipments more than doubled, and of pigs (5,200 in 
1934 against 100 in 1933). Imports of sheep, almost entirely from Africa to the 
north of France, remained practically stationary; exports, which are insignificant, 
diminished. In all, the value of net imports, deducting exports, of living animals 
and of meat decreased by 38 % with respect to 1933. The market for cattle and 
livestock products, however, underwent, in consequence of the excess import, 
a net loss that, though reduced by nearly 60%, amounts to 300 millions francs. 

It is more difficult to determine the consumption of meat. Statistics of 
slaughterings for meat fron thirty three towns supplying practically half of the 
national consumption, indicate, however, a further increase of about 4 % with 
respect to 1933; such an increase would be practically of the same order as that 
shown in the two previous years by consumption after the appreciable fall in 
1930 and 1931 but it must be noted that, while relatively heavy in the first 
quarter, the increase was insignificant in the third quarter and seems even to 
have given way to a decrease in the fourth quarter, due to the rather high tem¬ 
peratures of the autumn. 

There was a decrease of almost 10 % in the number of sheep, lambs and 
goats slaughtered, which is appreciably below’ the figures of 1928 and 1929, and 
a decrease of 5 % to 6 % in the number of horses slaughtered for meat. In this 
connection there may be noted a marked recovery of more than 10 % in pig 
slaughterings, which were reduced in 1933 and a further increase in those of both 
adult and young cattle, but less marked than la.st year; the number of bullocks 
slaughtered was 7 % greater than in 1933 and practically the same as in 1929, 
w^hile there was an increase of 6 % for calves, of which the number sent for 
slaughter was the highest ever recorded (in 1933, the increare was 12 and 9,5 %). 

These percentages cannot give an exact indication of the variations in con¬ 
sumption since they refer to slaughterings in the principal towns only and it is 
necessary to know the average weight of the animals slaughtered, which seems 
to have somewhat diminished for cattle and pigs and increased for sheep, but 
they indicate at least the direction of the variations. The heavy decrease in 
imports of horses for slaughter has certainly helped to reduce the consumption 
of horsemeat but in general it seems necessary to seek the principal cause of 
the variations recorded in the fall in pig prices, which w’as relatively heavy in 

1933 and in the fairly appreciable fall in those of cattle, while for sheep the de¬ 
cline was relatively small. 

If the prices of sheep on Ea Villette market (cf. following table) are taken 
as basis of comparison the indices for other live meat are as follows: in January 
, 1933 for beef 45.5, for veal 78.5 and for pork (live weight) 45.8; in January 

1934 for beeef 42.9, for veal70.o and for pork 34.4; in December 1934 the indices 
declined further to 38.8 for beef, 61,8 for veal and 24.9 for pork. 
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Monthly frices of live meat at La Villette [Pans], 
(extra quality, francs per net kilogram) 



j 

Dec. ! 

Sept. 

1 i 

1 

May 

Feb. 

Jan. 

1 

1 Dec. 

Jan. 



1934 

1934 

i 1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1933 

Bullocks. 

\ from ' 

j 

6— i 

7.30 

7— 1 

i 

7.60 1 

6,90 

7.30 

7.50 

8 — 

' to 1 

6.30 ‘ 

7.60 

* 7.50 I 

7.90 

7.30 

7.80 

7.80 

8.30 

Heifers. 

1 from 

6.30 

7.70 

! 7.40 i 

8- 

7.20 

7.60 

7.80 

8.30 

‘ to i 

6.60 , 

8“ i 

i 7.80 i 

i 8.30 1 

y.60 

8.10 

8.10 

8.60 

Cows. 

» from ; 

5- 

6.20 

1 5.90; 

6.70 

5.90 

6.40 

6.80 

6.90 

< to 1 

5.40 1 

6.50 1 

i 6.50 1 

1 7.10 

6.40 

7 — 

i 7- 

7.20 

Bulls. 

» from 1 

t 4.30 ' 

5.50 

1 5— I 

530 

4.90 

5.40 

5.80 

6.10 

( to 

4,90 ! 

5.70 i 

! 5.30 1 

1 5.70 1 

5.40 

5.90 

6- 

6,40 

Calves. 

V from 

1 9.20 i 

9.80 

i 9.30 

i 11.40 

12.60 

12 — 

10.50 

13 — 

1 to 

10.20 1 

10.30 

1 1020 1 

12.20 

13- 

13- 

12- 

15.50 

Sheep. 

» from 

15.30 j 

15.90 

i 15.50 

16.80 

16.90 

17.20 

16.90 

17,60 

i to 

16.20 

16,20 

16 — 

17.20 

; 18.10 

18 — 

17.80 

18.20 

Pigs {live weight) 

» from 

1 to 

3.70 

4.20 

1 4.80 

5.30 

4.80 

4.90 

5- 

5.30 

5.70 
! 5.90 

t 

5.90 

6.20 

6- 

6.30 

8 — 
8.40 


Though the decline is for mutton only 9 % with respect to December 1933 
and II % wdth respect to January 1933 it is 20 % and 25 % respectively for 
large stock, a little less for heifers, a little more for cows and bulls, from 14 % 
to 31 % for calves, and, finally, from 36 % to 52 % for pigs. These price varia¬ 
tions sufficiently explain the variations in consumption, which appear to have 
increased and to have afiected cattle and pigs rather than sheep. With these 
elements - changes in imports from abroad and in consumption - it is possible to 
examine more closely the position, of the different branches of stockrearing. 

As regards horse rearing the decline of horsemeat consumption corresponds 
closely to that in net imports from 22,200 head in 1933 to 6,600 head in 1934); 
there has, however, been a further and rather appreciable fall in internal supplies. 
This fall would seem to be due rather to a decline in births in 1932 and 1933 
and there appears to have been an increase in births in 1934 so that, contrary 
to w’hat appears from a rough survey’ of the statistics, there would seem to have 
been a recovery in horse-rearing in 1934. This branch of the livestock industiy^ 
incontestably benefited from the improvement in foreign exchange; though the 
increase in exports appears to be only an insignificant benefit, by reason of the 
fall in prices on the internal market, the unfavonrable exchange balance was 
reduced from 28 million francs in 1933 to 4 million in 1934. 

The rearing of mules and asses continues, on the other hand, to decline. 
Hindered by the relatively high prices on the French market, the export of mules, 
which remained fairly large in the two preceding years, fell from 8,500 head in 
1933 to 6,900 in 1934, involving a decrease of 8.6 million francs or 36 %. 

Cattle and sheep rearing suffered from rather unfavourable weather. Calving 
and lambing were not very satisfactory; the dry, cold winter and the drought of 
summer hindered fodder production and in a number of areas fattening of 
cattle w’as difficult for the economic crisis allowed only a restricted employment 
of concentrated feed. These circumstances partly explain the decrease , in the 
number of young cattle and during the year and also, to a certain extent, that in 
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the number of bullocks and heifers of over one 3"ear of which the temporary diffi¬ 
culties of slockrearing have led to the slaughtering in larger numbers. 

If the statistical position of cattle is examined more closely two concomitant 
phenomena appear: on the one hand, the slowing down of the increase in the 
number of cows (2.1 % in 1932, 1.4 % in 1933 and only 0.9 % in 1934); on the 
other hand the relatively heav3^ decrease in the number of calves born during 
the year (0.7 % in 1933 and 5.6 % in 1934) and the slight decrease in the number 
of bullocks and heifers of one year and over (1.7 % against an increase of 3.1 % 
in 1933) so that the total number of rearings was reduced by 3.5 % with 
respect to that of the previous year and was even 1.3 % below the previous 
minimum, attained in 1931 after the very heavy fall of 1929 and 1930, These 
two phenomena cannot be attributed solely to the external factors above 
indicated: unfavourable calving conditions, increased consumption and tendency 
of rearers to sell for slaughter; they show fairly clearly a movement of the 
livestock industry toward an equilibrium that has in recent years been compro¬ 
mised, with a resulting overproduction of meat and dairy products. 

The process of adaptation is, however, a slow one, as is shown by the persis¬ 
tent increase in the number of cow^s, due in part to the fact that rearers are more 
readily selling oxen for slaughter and even bulls, bullocks and heifers than milch 
cows; while the number of cattle in 1934 included few^er oxen and bulls than 
in 1927 and practically the same numbers of bullocks and heifers of over one 
year, the number of cows increased in the same period by 600,000, or 8.5 %, and 
the proportion to the total of cattle excluding those under one year rose from 
62.1 % to 64.6 %. Thus, despite the improvement in external trade, which in 
any case leaves a deficit of 31 million francs, and the recovery of consumption, 
which appears to have returned practically to the 1929 level if it has not exceed¬ 
ed it, cattle-rearing is still undergoing a serious crisis, marked by the decline in 
prices received by the producer, which can be attenuated only slowly. Prices 
received by the producer have fallen especially in the areas of medium and 
small enterprises, where the decline in some cases attained 30 % during 1934 
for oxen and cows, against 23% in Normandy, 14% in Timousin and only 
II % in the Charollais, areas that produce especially choice meat and grass-fed 
animals and that have particularly benefited from the recovery in exports. 

The sheep rearing situation was characterized in 1934 by a more or less 
marked decrease in all categories: rams, ewes, w^ethers and lambs. When the 
decrease of 9 % in slaughterings in 1933 and the increase in the number of 
animals under one year is in this connection taken into account, it would appear 
that the consumption of wethers and ewes increased by over 100,000 head while 
that of ram- and ewe-lambs under one year decreased by between 200,000, and 
300,000 head; on the one hand, it would follow that the smaller number of births 
accounts for 300,000 to 400,000 head or over 10 % of the number of births in 
1933 and that the decrease in consumption by weight has been, much less than 
is shown by the statistics of slaughterings (in fact, the returns of the slaugh¬ 
tering tax for the first nine months of 1934 were only 5.5 % less than the 
returns for the same nine months of 1933). These conclusions can be taken 
only with considerable reserve but it is certain that the year 1934 marks 
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an appreciable regression in the numbers of sheep and especially in that 
of those under one year, and that, on the other hand, the market for sheep 
has experienced the smallest decline, prices having scarcely changed during 
the second half-year (those of December 1934 and even those of March 1935 
were practically the same as those of July 1934), which appears to exclude the 
existence of marked underconsumption. 

Heavy overproduction of pigs would appear, on the other hand, to have 
occurred. Despite the revival of consumption, which appears to have accounted 
for over 100,000 head, total numbers have undergone a further increase of nearly 
300,000 head; the number of sow^s, which remained stationary in 1933, showed 
a further slight increase and the number of young pigs born in the second half 
of the year increased by 5.3 %, despite the fall in pig prices, and reached and 
absolute maximum. On the other hand, though greatly reduced, imports remain 
quite appreciable, with 78,000 live pigs and 31,000 quintals of pork, representing 
5 % to 6 % of the total consumption of the country. 

Summarizing, the year 1934 was characterized by an aggravation of the 
economic condition of the livestock industr^^ in France, despite the contingenting 
of imports, the appreciable revival of exports and an increase in consumption 
of meat. The Government has been concerned with remedying this situation 
and a recent bill has contained plans for the amelioration of market conditions, 
the increase in the numbers of abattoirs and assistance to rearers and exporters. 

Horse-rearing, however, appears to be recovering and the statistical posi¬ 
tion of cattle-rearing permits of expectations of progressive adjustment of pro¬ 
duction to the absorptive capacities of the market. The situation of the mule, 
ass and pig rearers on the other hand, remains serious and shows no signs of 
improvement. Conditions during the winter and the fairly satisfactory fodder 
production will attenuate the difiSculties of cattle and sheep rearers. 

Consumption would seem practically stationary and prices underwent no 
appreciable variations in January and February 1935. 

Slaughterings in Norway. 

The following are the numbers of atiuuals slaughtered under inspection during the 
last five years. 


Classification 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 

Cattle. 172,466 I97>972 189,483 168,488 171.277 

Vouug calves. 157.025 166,382 155.635 142.713 143.850 

Fat calves. 61.337 67,010 66,153 58,922 62,207 

. 339.169 390.186 371,297 349,649 298,480 

. 15.120 13.033 X 2,937 14.433 14.518 

. 362,524 318,954 281.591 315.304 258,960 

Horses • • ... . , . , 4,623 4,188 3,358 3,725 5,605 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of fodder, grain and roots are adequate to meet all 
nortoal requirements. Milk yields during the month were above average, 

France: The condition of animals, after benefiting from the favourable conditions 
of the second half of March, improved still further, in some areas, live stock was 










tiimed out to pasture at the end of March but had to be kept indoors again during 
the bad weather of the early part of April. The mild weather of the second half of 
March improved the milk yield. 

Gveat Bntain and Northam Ireland: Stock was turned out to grass earlier than 
usual and farmers were thus able to conserve their somewhat short supplies of fodder. 

In general, milk yields were normal for the time of year. 

Netherlands: Feeding conditions of mdlch cows in March were fairly good. The 
milk yield increased generally. It was 5 to 10 % above normal in Groningen, 10 % 
in Friesland, 5 to 10 % in Drenthe and Overijssel, 5 % in Guelder, a small percentage 
in Zeeland, 10 to 15 % in several parts of North Holland and 5 to 10 % in the sandy 
areas of North Brabant. It fell by 5 % in Utrecht and Limburg and to some 
extent also in North Brabant, while it was normal in South Holland and in part of 
North Holland. 


United States: Mohair production in 1934, including kid hair, in six leading mohair 
States was 12,409,000 lb., compared with 15,895,000 lb. in i933* 'I'he decline was due 
to a 22 % decrease in the number of goats clipped and a 7 % decrease in the average 
dip per goat. 

The figures below show the number of goats clipped, mohair produced, and ave¬ 
rage clip per goat: 


Goats clipped (000 head) 
Mohair produced (000 lb.) 
Average per goat (lb.) . 


1934 1933 1931 

3>359 3>937 4,0^9 

12,409 15,895 lb,495 

3.7 4.0 4.0 


Algeria: Condition of animals and feeding at the and of March was satisfactory 
everywhere. Grass is plentiful in meadows and pastures, including those in the south, 
and weather is favourable. 


French Morocco: Temperatures were very low in February but rose in March, 
and at the end of the month, they were rather above average. Rainfall, which was 
normal in February, was insignificant in March. The volume of streams and the 
level of the watertable and tanks fdT rapidly in March. Growth of pastures, after 
having been checked by the cold, recovered m March and provided generally a good 
bite for animals. In the southern coastal regions, however, fodder supplies were 
small or reduced by the drought. The condition of hve stock continued satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: Rains were very irregular in the Cape Province during 
February. General and soaking rains occurred only in the North Fastem districts 
and Transkeian territories. For the rest it was fairly hot and dry and critical con¬ 
ditions already prevailed in some of the eastern border districts. Many farmers were 
compelled to trek in search of water and grazing. Stock, however, were still in fair 
to good condition, but sheep were infected with internal parasites and blue-tongue 
was fairly generally reported. In some of the Karroo and Cape North Western 
districts water shortage was being complained of. Dikkop and gallsickness appeared 
to be fairly general in the latter area. 

Soaking rains fell towards the end of the month over the greata: portion of Natal. 
Stock were in excellent condition and grazing was abundant. 

In the Orange Free State the condition of stock was unsatisfactory. Grazing 
was very parched and internal parasites and blue-tongue were reported generally. 

Although drought caused much damage in the Transvaal, conditions were 
generally satisfactory, except in portions of the lowveld area where a water shortage 
and scarcity of grazing were reported. . 
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TRADE 



February I 

Seven months {August i-February 28) 

TWEr.\U 3 MONTHS 
(August r-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1 1 

1 1935 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 1 

1934-35 j 1933-34 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 
Hungary- .... 
Ifithuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
IT.S. S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Syiia and Ivcbanon 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . 

Tunisia. 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium . 

Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 

Greece. 

Italy . 

I^tvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Ceylon. 

China . 

India . 

Japan . 

Egypt. 

Union of South Afr 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Estonia ...... 

Hungary. 

Tatvia. 

Lithuania . . . . 

Poland. 

■Romania . . . . 

Sweden . 

U, S. S. R. 

Canada . 

Argentina . . . . 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries: 
Austria . . . . . 

Belgium . . . . . 

Denmark . . . . . 

Finland. 

Fjance. 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . , . 
Switzerland . . . . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
UnitedStates . . . 
Total . . . 


Wheat. — Thousand centais (r cental = 100 lb.). 


0 i 

35 i 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1,576 

0 

0 

2.242 

0 

507 

888 1 

0; 

0 

3,662 

10,115- 

0 

0 

15,496 

0 

49 

0 

01 

0 

157 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

44 i 

0 

0 

315 

223 

9 

505 

1,596 

507 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

137 

2 

7 

141 

17 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

1,874 

209 

2 

0 

553 

0 



_ 

— 

2) 1,179 

12) 15,781 

— ] 

— 

19,271 

. — 

'^323 1 

'3.907 

0 

0 

61,681 

63,498 

0 i 

7 

101,960 

7 

2 

1,601 

1,237 

441 

1,327 

6,173 

9,707 1 

3,920 

11,995 

6.757 

10,254 

9,998 


— 

63,370 

41,204 

— 

— 

84.074 

t »— 

2 

51 

2 

0 

529 

64 

35 

765 

582 

i 765 

37 

4 

0 

9 

212 

395 

11 

123 

423 

198 

514 

686 

7 

22 

4,500 

4.220 

194 

229 

6.493 

340 

168 

212 

0 1 

0 

2.209 

3,318 

0 

0 

5.082 

1 0 





3) 606 

3) 470 

3) 139 

3) 434 

1,124 

1 1.122 

‘4.394 

‘4.‘508 

0 

0 

26.863 

22,392 

0 

0 

36,090 

0 





2) 0 

2) 181 

3) 4 

2) 57 

181 

: 1)9 

2 

476 

525 

1,431 

117 

9,815 

5,512 

9,806 

12,516 

17,163 

0 

0 

192 

406 

0 

0 

2,260 

2.286 

0 

4,866 

123 

75 

1,841 

2,112 

1,241 

723 

16.275 

15,238 

1,459 

26,226 

2 

1 0 

MOO 

282 

31 

9 

7,346 

4.202 

9 

6.764 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

522 

683 

0 

0 

4,985 

5,271 

0 ; 

10.280 

0 

0 

40 

90 

0 

0 

655 

597 

0 

1,098 

2,350 

0 

1,091 

1,351 

11.735 

1,327 

9,630 

10,796 

1,905 

16,493 

2 

1 60 

8.750 

8,250 

461 

293 

62,942 

68,030 

754 

120,064 

0 

0 

439 

448 

0 

0 

3,598 

4,094 

0 

6,285 

0 

0 

968 

1,323 

9 

7 

5,606 

5,146 

7 

9,908 

2 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

384 

64 

0 

0 

2,295 

1,967 

0 

3,761 

0 

97 

974 

351 

7 

556 

6,746 

8,503 

1.303 

13,649 

— 

— 

26 

35 

— 1 

— 

108 

190 

— 

384 

0 

0 

64 

82 

159 ' 

0 

589 

688 

375 1 

1,089 

0 

0 

545 

578 

2 

4 

6,003 

6.449 

7 

’ 10,558 

0 

0 

236 

0 

2 

2 

403 

84 

4 

• 88 

— 

i —. 

0 

0 

— 

— 

7 

4 

— 

4 

22 

15 

758 

1,387 

214 

77 

2,915 

5,531 

185 ! 

11.200 

2 

2 

0 

0 

231 

31 

99 

99 

44 i 

. 165 

— 

— 



— 

— 

i) 5,174 

I) 4,361 

— 

9,811 

22 

0 

■"2I6 

0 

24 

7 

59! 

2 

9 

7 



i 


I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 516 

1) 15 

0 

33 

22,790 

22,661 

i 19,917 

19,345 

182,852 

182,807 

154358 

159,406 

305,880 

279,728 


Rye. — Thousand centals (i cental == 100 lb.). 


0 

207 

1,032 

57 

51 

5.3^ 

3.170 

2,019 

6.945 

2,196 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

13 

5! 

0 

0 

536 

1,980 

0 

0 

3,455 

0 

159 

0 

0 

0 

1,702 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

139 

24 

0 

0 

496 

49 

0 

0 

49 

0 

388 

774 

0 

0 

6,255 

6,305 

0 

229 

10,479 

229 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1,623 

0 

13 

20 

42 

31 



— 

— 

2) 531 

2) 1,656 

— 

— 

3,397 

— 

0 

0 

2 

0 

384 

1,426 

11 

0 

1.444 

Q 

1,032 

126 

— 

— 

2.899 

1.35! 


— 

2.178 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

0 

1.144 

2 

0 

172 

0 

0 i 

42 

209 

4 

11 

1,085 

3,501 

11 

, ,4,804 

0 

1 0 

159 

207 

2 

0 

2,352 

4,310 

0 

5,895 

0 

f ■ 0 : 

7 

68 

0 

0 

86 i 

567 

0 

M73 

2 

j 0 

2 

9 

2 : 

• 0 

3! 

7.1 

0 

71 

0 


33 

n 

0 ! 

0 

66 

62 

' 0 

126 

0 

i 0 

126 

126 

0 

0 i 

1.409 

1,750 

0 

, 3,201 

0 

0 

1 99 

i 628 

227 

7 

743 

2,939. 

7 

5.110 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 

75 

93 

0 

! 137 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

15 ' 

13 

13 

18 

20 

0 : 

0 

659 

154 

0 

4 

2,712 

4,429 

9 

■7.055 

1,737 

1,184 

2,372 

1,482 

15,234 

18,167 

12,932 

20,005 

28,074 

30^ 


i) 2), 3) See notes page 309. 
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February 

Seven months {August i-February 38) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 1 1934 

1 1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 

1 1933-34 


Exporii^S Countries: 


Germany . 
BiJgaria . 
Spain . • 
France . . 
Hungary 
Italy . ■ 
I,ithuania 
Poland . . 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


Yugoslavia .... 
Canada .... 
United States . • 
Argentina . • • 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria . 

French Morocco . 

Tunisia. 

Australia .... 

Importing Countries 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 

Greece . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Czechoslovakia . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Indo-China . . . 
Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon 

Egypt . 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand . . 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries. 


Hungary . . . 
Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 

U. S. S. R. . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Australia .... 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 
Irish Free State .. 
France ..... 
Gr-Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Norway .... 

' Netheiiaiids 
, Switzerland . . . 

, Syriaand I^ebanon 
Tunisia . , , . , 

Totai . . . 


0 

0 

0 

346 

46 

390 

0 

46 

0 

2 

606 

540 

187 

0 

24 

"*75 

9 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

0 


3,279 


0 ! 
0 < 
0 

814 

79 

55 

20 

"‘l48 

99 

2,196 

104 

40 

106 

0 

419 

243 


4,470 


507 

15 

7 

373 

95 

300 

2 

44 

0 

2 

644 

573 

238 

7 

22 

■“ 82 
0 

"853 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

0 


3,977 


33 

2 

24 

317 

317 

115 

7 

■■*84 

240 

2,584 

93 

0 

152 

0 

35 

258 


0 

0 

33 

168 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 7 
0 
0 


20 1 
0 
0 
104 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


55 

18 

33 

0 

33 1 
64 ; 
635 1 
2 ! 
29 
66 
4 
0 
0 

40 : 
93 I 


1,227 

Barley. 

S' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 


547 

134 

800 

40 

159 

315 

717 

7 

161 

22 

441 

146 

0 


71 

35 

24 

0 

57 

79 

800 

0 

35 

55 

9 

0 

0 

31 

35 


1,435 


560 1 
0 
0 

3,007 
465 I 
2,566 i 

® i 

249 ! 
0 ! 
24 j 
5.426 1 
4,919 
1.307 
42 
. 165 
3,673 
549 
20 
342 
8,195 


0 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2,022 

0 


3,236 1 
75 
26 
2.579 
961 
2.293 
20 
128 
7 
35 
6.449 
4.575 
1,351 
7 
163 
3,146 
465 
49 
53 
6.455 


0 

26 

9 

0! 
0 I 

1.911 1 
2 j 
2 I 
4 I 

0 

4 


71 1 
0 1 
0 

992 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

2 

37 

2 

11 

46 


44 I 
0 
0 

525 

0 

243 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

” 22 
0 
15 
51 


4,469 3»667 


677 

128 

593 

66 

0 

229 

1,558 

0 

101 

n 

434 

284 

24 


3,931 


33,656 


0 

0 

75 

5,81! 

3,428 

922 

461 

2,705 

5.315 

1,700 

6J97 

862 

313 

1,080 

0 

4,394 

1,032 


0 

0 

313 

1,338 

4 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

97 

IS 

36,244 


64 

0 

0 

0 

34,181 


0 

4 

9 

31 18 

2 

0 

344 

467 

108 

207 

287 

384 

0 

0 

366 

838 

489 

639 

5,432 

6,845 

■’O 

9 

611 

525 

529 

556 

57 

82 

0 

4 

13 

15 

247 

231 

1,069 

963 

194 

i) 163 

589 

I) 571 

37 

439 

49 

62 

7 

I) 4 

90 

2 ) 82 

12,023 

14,063 

ital — 

100 lb.). 


5,578 j 
93 i 
31 
4,149 
1,466 
3,849 
22 
282 
7 
55 
10,690 
7,584 
2,425 
22 
260 
5,569 
897 
49 
223 
10,922 


0 

42 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3,245 

0 

4 

7 


165 


77 

0 

2 

2 

57,737 


313 

44 

915 

2.454 

11,336 

904 

148 

9,493 

439 

1,704 

5,642 

/14 

2 

747 

123 

1,795 

891 


0 

0 

386 

637 

11 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

57 

46 

38319 


0 

0 

522 1 

0 

0 

44 

24 

0 

1,093 

0 

0 

3,538 


0 

4 

14.654 


2 

2 

1,116 


0 

0 

176 




10,796 

- 

0 

0 

820 


3,602 

11 

2,531 

11,605 


0 

0 

2,006 


2 

68 

2 


529 

441 

1,144 


11 

0 

139 


0 

0 

2,628 


0 

0 

1,407 


8,536 

4,222 

2 


1,155 

1,111 

0 


5.666 

6,116 

655 1 


675 

829 

977 


161 

68 

11 


2,687 

2,921 

0 


9,650 

14,277 

26 


13 

2 

0 

'*■ 

1027 

556 

0 


134 

249 

0 


3.474 

7,337 

26 


- 1,814 

1.475 

0 


35 

203 

79 


719 

3) 134 

84 


39,916 

I 40,026 

56,081 

i 


55 
0 ■ 
0 

937 

0 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

2 

55 

2 

22 

101 

9 

249 

0 


992 

287 

584 

0 

1,091 

1,146 

11,674 

13 

930 

880 

143 

4 

22 

386 

1,314 

337 

1,087 

888 

99 

9 

209 

24,023 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

152 

0 

95 . 
496 
0 
0 
0 


7,648 

2,588 

8,962 

1,314 

212 

3,915 

20.322 

4' 

I, 124 
293 

II, 543 
2.412 

216 

602 

63,904 
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COUNTRIS^ 

Pebroasy 

Seven months (August i-February 28 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 J 

Exports ! 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 j 

1934 1 

1935 1 

1934 1 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 1 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Coxmines: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Htingary. 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

714 

0 

0 

761 

0 

Xfithuania .... 

37 

0 [ 

0 

. 0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

132 

4 i 

0 

0 

589 

68 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Romania. 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

37 ; 

0 

0 

2 

586 

0 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

0 i 

0 

0 

227 

40 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

344 

123 

0 

0 

3,188 1 

838 

0 

0 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

2 

2 

677 

0 

22 

99 

2,800 

18 

123 

71 

Argentina .... 

1,349 

672 ! 

— 

— 

10,071 1 

3,902 

— 

— 

7,053 


CHIe . 

71 

20 

0 

0 

529 i 

527 

0 

0 

1,530 

0 

Tunisia. 





3 ) 262 3 ) 13 

3) 0 

3) 4 

86 

22 

A-Ustralia. 

86 

2 

0 

0 

196 j 

18 

2 

0 

33 

1 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

141 

767 

4 

> n 

1,759 

2,295 

79 

1,931 

97 

Austria ‘. 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

71 

115 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

31 

9 

0 

0 

73 

46 

0 

390 

Denmark.| 

77 

7 

101 

26 

628 

26 

556 

229 

26 

373 

Bstonia .| 

9 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland . . , , , 1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

7 

11 

353 

9 

549 

France . 1 

9 

2 

13 

13 

15 

2 

227 

172 

179 

238 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

256 

620 

9 

11 

1,647 

3,741 

20 

4,894 

Italy .1 

0 

0 

364 

236 

0 

0 

2,840 

1,230 

0 

2,81! 

I<atvia.j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Norway .) 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . .. j 

2 

11 

62 

68 

4 

18 

410 

639 

20 

1,142 

Sweden .] 

4 

4 

Oj 

75 

33 

7 

13 

750 

9 

915 

Switzerland . . . . * 

ol 

0 

87 

465 

0 

0 

2,639 

2,489 

0 

4,780 

Algeria.! 

20 

7 

2 

4 

101 

49 

82 

101 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 1 

1 

2,168 

1,109 

2,462 

1,564 

15,973 

9411 

13,668 

9,968 1 

15,602 

17,022 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i 

cental =» 

100 lb.). 









FOtTR MONTHS 


Twelve months 






(November 1 February 28 ) 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 











Bulgaria. 

15 

143 

0 

0 

390 

326 

0 

0 

2.564 

0 

Hungary. 

n 

57 

0 

0 

55 

699 

0 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania. 

214 

690 

0 

0 

3.735 

2.643 

0 

0 

10,115 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

412 

946 

0 

0 

5,972 

3,389 

0 

0 

11,810 

2 

United States . . .. 

13 

121 

1,016 

9 

192 

1,080 

2.994 

44 

2.401 

763 

Argentina .... 

5,002 

6,195 

— 

— 

52,679 

44,677 


_ 

127,357 


Java and hladnra . 



— 


1 ) 209 

I) 470 

_ 

__ 

924 

_ 

Indo-China .... 



— 


i) 4,087 

I) 1,841 

_ 

_ 

8,439 

_ 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

66 

Egypt. 

0 

0; 

2 

2 

0 

2 

11 

4 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr, 

721 

0 ! 

... 


3,003 

0 

I) 0 

I) 163 

3.693 

432 

Importing Courtiries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

814 

644 

0 

0 

3.754 

1.889 

0 

7,452 

Austria . » . . . 

0 

0 

802 

683 

0 

2 

3,984 

3,369 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

18 

26 

U435 

1.142 

280 

271 

5,093 

5.410 

822 

16,824 

Denmark . , , . . 

0 


412 

311 

0 

0 

1,658 

1,404 

0 

4,586 

^pain . 

0 

0 1 

26 

9 

0 

0 

302 

. 730 

0 

1,307 

txSsh Free State . . 

0 

0 

331 

362 

0 

0 

1,799 

1,528 

0 

6,543 

Finlajnd.. 

0 

0 

51 

172 

0 

0 

152 

575 

0 

1,312 

France. 

0 

7 

1,843 

1,162 

0 

It 

6,887 

5,703 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and K. Irel. 

115 

214 

4.764 

8,360 

664 

564 

22,725 

24499 

2,116 

66,597 

Greece. 

0 

0 

ilO 

2 

0 

0 

207 

18 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

139 

174 

2 

0 

505 

811 

2 

3,874 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

2 

146 

0 

0 

666 

966 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

2 

1,329 

1.691 

0 

7 

7,132 

7,736 

13 

22^011 

Poland. 

• 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

60 

Portugal. 

— 

1 — 

53 

174 



309 

496 


1,669 

Sweden . 

0 

1 0 

24 

388 

0 

0, 

176 

1.724 

' 0 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1Q8 

157 

0 

0 

644 

553 

0 

lj92 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

I 0 

159 

216 

0 

0 

780 

1,164 

0 

5,150 

Canada . 

0 

j 0 

143 

265 

0 

0 

1,777 

1,307 

2 

41090 

Japan . . 

Tunfeia ...... 


i' 


!!! 

3 ) 3 

3 ) 0 

I) 0 

3) 15 

1 ) 2 

3) 0 

4 

„ 2 
101 

Totals . . , 

6421 

j 8,401 

13483 

16,075 

1 51468 

55,982 

j 6I47O 

5^924 

171,344 

174,935 


i) 3) Se? ootcs page 309, 
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s 


countries - 


■- Twelve houxhs 

Two MONTHS (January i-February 28 ) (January i-Pec 3^) 

-—rr ^ TivtPOETC ~ EXPORTS 1 IMPORTS 


1935 1934 


1934 3934 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain . 

Italy . 

mated States • • * 

Brazil. 

India . 

jfldo-China . - • • 

Siam . 

mypt 

* Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . • 

France . ■ • • • * 
Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . • • • 

lirorway . 

viTetherlands - ■ • 

Poland . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . • 
Czechoslovakia . • 
Tugoslavia . . • • 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Madura 
Japan * > • * • 
Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria. 

Tunisia. 

. Union of South Afr, 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Lithuania .... 
Argentina • * • • 
India ...... 

Tunisia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Hungary . 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway . . 

Netherlands . . . . 

Poland ...... 

Sweden . . . . . 

Czechoslovakia . ■ 

Yugo^via ... 

,' C»*npd»* .... 

; United States 
Japan ...... 

Australia .... 


, — Thousand centals (r cental 100 lb.}. 


419 6,733 4.493 620 

I) 2.42! i) 1.944 — ! 

- ^ 7 106 5.836 - 

2 159 489 ‘3 


8.817 1 6.660 I 


0 i! 
22 

) *”82 ji) 
... 1 

62 

22 

0 

244 

0 

,174 

13,537 1 

8,135 1 

116356 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental 100 lb.). 


0 II 42 

10,183 
0 132 


141 i 
30,300 
6,175 
0 3 ) 


4,509 4,164 4,613 


i) 3 ) See notes jWLge 309* 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Counirie 
Austria . , , , 

Denmark.... 
Estonia .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Hungary .... 

Ivatvia. 

Lithuania . . . 

Nonray .... 
Netherlands . . 

Poland. 

Sweden .... 
IT.S.S. R. . . . 

Argentina . . . 

India . 

Syria and I^banon 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Belgium .... 

Spain . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 

Greece. 

Italy . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada .... 
United States . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madtira 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Tunisia. 

Totals . . 


Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 
Finland . . . 

Italy . . ., 
Lithuania 
, Norway . , 
Netherlands 
. Poland . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

Canada . . 
Australia . . , 

New Z€a]and 

Impm^ing Cauntries: 


Germany, 

Austim 


Spain 

Irish Free State 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Greece .... 
Hungary , . . 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden , , , . 
United States 
India .... 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Zcbanon 
Algeria .... 
Egypt .... 
Tunisia .... 
Totals . 


Febru.^ry 


Exports 


434 

22,042 

968 

659 

1,892 

410 

1,700 

769 

62 

4.502 

280 

3,944 

*3,360 

15 

26 

42.424 

21.945 


0 

2 

0 

437 

4,350 

15 

0 

0 

31 

60 


0 

11 

iid^as 


441 

961 

794 

4,672 

2 

227 

9,145 

24 

2,782 

99 

108 

313 

1,493 

19.273 


93 

657 

15 

7 

il 

2.288 

428 

95 

7 


90 

0 

18 

11 

7 

«,bei 


454 

23,691 

902 

556 

1.325 

366 

1,806 

692 

79 

3.754 

121 

4,246 

'i.037 

18 

7 

25,435 

43,625 


2 

H 

2 

531 

1.973 

15 

0 

0 

18 

172 


71 ! 
1.146 I 
542 ! 
4.66! 
317 
324 
8.722 
93 
2,972 
46 
152 
238 
1.206 
20.210 


291 

203 

22 

7 

40 

2.646 

459 

157 

18 


106 

0 


1934 


13.876 

1,989 

24 

119 

75,209 

13 

229 

13 

75 

7 

3.056 

40 


335 

64 


112365 j 95,164 


0 

2 

0 

904 

0 

18 

51 

24 

342 

174 

4 

55 

2 


4.204 

82 

3,236 

243 

13 

3,261 

27.606 

134 

0 

31 

128 

4.083 

104 


108 

935 

551 


Two MONTHS (January 1- February 28 ) 


Exports 


Imports 


Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31 ) 


Exports 


1934 


IirPORTS 


Butter* — (Tlioasand lb.)* 


7.214 

2,978 

2 

1.960 

88,463 

13 

348 

476 

11 

421 

60 

49 


430 

57 


102,603 


604 

45,607 

2,059 

1,358 

3,781 

937 

3.472 

1,673 

236 

9,570 

443 

7.763 

*5,703 

33 

35 

80,346 

67,841 


0 

9 

2 

992 

5.688 

24 

0 

0 

66 

128 


1,142 

49,183 

1,847 

1,058 

3.799 

1,876 

3.616 
1,314 

291 

7.617 
514 

8,386 

'5,781 

35 

13 

58,152 

73.169 


2 

18 

2 

1.005 

2.992 

33 

0 

22 

49 

324 


2 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 


134 

77 

2 


29,800 

5,163 

44 

198 

162.342 

99 

251 

24 

174 

11 

3,594 

154 

866 

4 

752 

179 


4 

15 

0 

46 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

'44 

0 

0 


86 

154 

0 


14,650 

6.371 

4 

4,376 

189,256 

42 

2.119 

518 

64 

434 

117 

112 

996 

4 

818 

123 


238,387 1 222,253 I 204,075 | 226/364 


Cheese. — (Thoupand lb.). 


0 

4 

2 

613 

0 

13 

86 

35 

589 

238 

4 

77 

4 


5,536 

68 

3.415 

157 

4 

2.277 

27.093 

13 

0 

26 

128 

3.902 

68 


126 

849 

553 


44,669 I 46/295 } 45,900 


624 

2,019 

1,528 

8,620 

9 

514 

21.328 

496 

5.836 

181 

265 

600 

4.475 

44,794 


209 

1.162 

35 

15 

44 

4,519 

913 

95 

11 


203 

0 

37 

’ 22 
15 


3 ) 4) See notes page 309. 


174 

2.154 

915 

7,809 

419 

580 

18.479 

207 

5.589 

104 

265 

1.473 

2.500 

48,301 


445 

414 

60 

18 

55 

4.978 

873 

333 

31 


225 

0 

18 

20 

13 

W,452 


0 

4 

2 

1.292 

0 

37 

117 

51 

514 

337 

9 

123 

9 


10,697 

172 

7326 

346 

18 

5,880 

57.920 

223 

0 

49 

212 

7.657 

236 

115 

196 

1,916 

1.116 

96>*574 


0 

9 

7 

1,283 

0 

22 

154 

68 

957 

403 

7 

130 

9 


12,879 

157 

7.289 

285 

9 

4.074 

61.190 

20 

0 

33 

194 

6,724 

168 

101 

190 

2,000 

990 

W52 


7.053 
330,311 
22,306 
56,886 
24.467 
18.790 
34.615 
21.321 
547 
81.320 
9.782 
51,152 
Il4» 70,689 
18,347 
209 
293 
246,784 
292,830 


9 

108 

15 

7,297 

12,635 

276 

0 

22 

428 

1,321 


7 

82 

\) 18 

1.299,920 


2,652 

13,891 

8,523 

55.283 

2,200 

4.418 

134.892 

3,926 

39,143 

1.995 

4,045 

61,167 

12,467 

222,266 


2,114 

3,860 

353 

123 

514 

25,973 

5,968 

1,144 

176 


1.512 

2 

534 

H7 

126 

84 

609,468 


157 

20 

0 

84 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,173 

9 

4 


642 

809 

2 


136,165 

20.629 

143 

9,603 

1,086,713 

690 

3.799 

653 

2,229 

2,873 

1,107 

681 

10,313 

64 

4.791 

789 

3) 1.975 

1,286,132 


0 

73 

40 

10,190 

2 

214 

1,455 

531 

5,353 

2,628 

57 

946 

77 

2 


74,488 

1,720 

47,818 

2,482 

64 

35.173 

334,718 
295 
0 
525 
1,248 
47,532 
1,135 
1,656 
1,221 
11,288 
6.537, 
i 2,641 
592,109 








































February 


Seven months (August i-February 28 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Esports 

Imports j 

Exports 

iJtfPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 
raited States . . . 

2,147 

3,419 

Cotton 

40 

. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

68 !l 17,798 ! 30,018 I 322 

00 lb.). 

414 

40.971 

747 

Argentina .... 

7 

4 

— 

— 

324 

165 

— 

— 

450 

— 

Brazil. 



— 


2 ) 1.726 

2 ) 238 

— 

— 

1,305 

— 


1,470 

{,371 

123 

51 

6.274 

' 4,797 

631 

437 

12,791 

972 

Egypt . 

767 

785 

— 

— 

5.141 

5,864 

— 

— 

8,927 


Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

62 

137 

558 

822 

586 

814 

3,272 

5,639 

1235 

9.539 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

46 

4 

0 

395 

397 

2 

666 

Belgium. 

60 

57 

150 

148 

414 

324 

1.191 

1,037 

553 

1,768 

190 

IJenmark. 

— 

— 

7 

18 

— 

— 

112 

112 

—- 

Spain . 

11 I 


249 

229 

37 

13 

1,131 

1,299 

35 

2,698 

Estonia . 

0 ' 

6 

9 

7 

0 

0 

68 

51 

0 

88 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

11 

18 

2 

0 

201 

154 

2 

249 

France . 

44 

31 

306 

589 

392 

227 

2,826 

4,916 

423 

7.101 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

49 

33 

919 

1.307 

437 

344 

7.033 

9,222 

606 

14,266 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

73 

84 

0 

163 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

37 

33 

0 

0 

298 

291 

0 

509 

Italy . 

0 

0 

441 

511 

2 

7 

i 2.211 

2.937 

7 

4,716 

Eatyia ’. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

1 68 

66 

0 

108 


Norway. 

Xetherlands . . . 

u 

0 

u 

0 

4 

53 

y 

71 

u 

2 

u 

7 

494 

567 

u 

1 

938 

Poland. 

0 

0 

101 

117 

7 

4 

833 

908 

4 

1,519 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

53 

40 

— 

— 

284 

287 

— 

498 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

33 

75 

— 

— 

397 

399 

— 

661 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

51 

57 

0 

0 

337 

364 

0 

597 

Czechoslovakia . . 

7 

4 

99 

207 

49 

57 

933 

1,107 

97 

1,845 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

181 

143 

0 

289 

Canada . 

— 

— 

62 

112 

— 


802 

891 

— 

1,506 

Cliina . 

• 26 

44 

64 

265 

306 

644 

855 

1.495 

847 

2,835 

Japan . 





I) 276 

I) 137 I) 

8,616 i) 

6.737 

384 

17,163 

.ilgeria . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

11 

Totals . . . 

4,650 

5,887 

3,459 

4,840 

33,781 

43,662 

33,601 

39,996 

68,648 

71,745 





Wool. == (Thousand lb.) 














Twelve 

MONTHS 






>Six MONTHS (September i-February 28) 

(Sept. I-. 

August 31] 

Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

1,085 

1,407 

33 

22 

6,261 

11,806 

450 

342 

I6,8l0 

697 

Hungary . 

11 

18 

379 

84 

1,292 

884 

2.000 

1.173 

6,270 

2.286 

1 r 1 

35,384 

33,030 

— 


120.379 

170.557 

— 

— 

260,459 

— 


2.727 

1,834 

— 

— 

13.067 

9.451 

— 

— 

13,959 

~ 

Chile . 

9,207 

8,909 

0 

0 

10,459 

14,048 

75 

0 

27.174 

4 

India . 

1,687 

3,962 

963 

223 

20.355 

33,407 

2,864 

1,556 

54,798 

4,072 

Syria and Lebanon . 

1,129 

24 

4 

0 

4,405 

2,452 

77 

302 

4,799 

324 

Algeria . 

375 

571 

104 

86 

3,532 

4.120 

1.146 

957 

9,270 

2,350 

Egypt . 

141 

245 

4 

22 

880 

1.422 

13 

35 

2,721 

57 


37,329 

28,803 



122.538 

162.225 I) 

0 i) 

0 

228,426 

0 


974 

681 


. 

3,430 

3.499 I) 

542 I) 

637 

6,228 

1.519 

Australia s ^ 

94.166 

74,292 

608 

904 

492,744 

563.999 

1.947 

3.252 

703,392 

7,035 

■ • ■ • I 6) 

5,465 

7,460 

2 

64 

32,664 

41,242 

90 

269 

65,852 

342 

ISTew Zealand ^ 

30,457 

44,608 



69,084 

108,671 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

228,155 

0 

■ 1 &) 

4,330 : 

3.609 



13,744 

15,607 2) 

13 2 ) 

2 

47,120 1 

15 

Importing Countries: 











Gennanv ^ 

212 

88 

18,250 

42.704 

4.709 

990 

80,786 

136,632 

2,899 

285.918 

w:rmanj. . . . j 

117 

410 

6,742 

8.733 

1,369 

4,323 

25.660 

36.548 

5.935 

62,340 

Austria . 

51 

46 

2,299 

2.094 

941 

161 

8,541 

11,773 

688 

18,045 

Belgium ^ 

13,047 

6,887 

19,390 

16.826 

47,552 

55,645 

92.367 

101,947 

96,175 

173,077 


1,956 

3,192 

240 

518 

8,691 

17,692 

1,689 

3,829 

24.134 

5,463 

D>eamark. 

9 

29 

348 

655 

229 

143 

2,632 

2.998 

225 

5,031 

Sp^ 

289 

1,140 

703 

421 

1.459 

3,177 

2 676 

2.374 

4.367 

7,132 

Finland .. 

31 

0 

456 

412 

176 

11 

2,624 

2,745 

■ 42 

5,615 

France . . . 

- 3.100 

4.416 

42,261 

38,585 

21.727 

31,345 

154,611 

195,725 

51.035 

374,902 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irek 

31,573 

44.703 

78,388 

122,436 

133,283 

183,996 

350.801 

477,274 

356.872 

843,540 

Greece . 

46 

0 

403 

249 

346 

653 

3,003 

1,627 

1,369 

4,612 

Italy J 

97 

24 

8.082 

19.458 

507 

317 

21.352 

61,399 

1,243 

142,633 

' .Id) 

62 

478 

983 

1,938 

1,025 

2,264 

5,408 

10,849 

4,092 

21,129 

Norway . 

93 

172 

170 

185 

739 

897 

1.065 

1.188 

1,779 

2,332 

Netherlands 

22 

582 

624 

1,098 

2.363 

3,430 

3,089 

5.137 

4,482 

9,081 

■D 1 ^ ‘ 1 *) 

168 

163 

802 

789 

1.063 

977 

3.739 

4,550 

1,398 

6,570 

Poland .... 

4 

35 : 

3,565 

4.021 

75 

631 

12,659 

19,670 

745 

38,111 

Sweden .. 


— 

1.823 

3,034 

— 

— 

9,295 

12,476 

_ 

22,882 

Switzerland .... 

11 

40 

2,447 

- 1.847 

106 

187 

10,805 

10,038 

247 

20,130 

Czechoslovakia . . 

99 

84 

2.972 

3,816 

1,034 

1,155 

13,633 

17.906 

2,507 

35,285 

Yngoslavia .... 

49 

22 

. 681 

291 

736 

148 

3,113 

2,606 

320 

6,260 

Canada . - 

, 265 

. 185 

1,131 

1,636 

3,552 i 

6,896 

4,442 

9.072 

8,155 

18,495 

tinited States . . , 

328 

2,134 

, 11,965 

12,622 

933 : 

2,714 

47,003 

95,368 

4,405 

156,050 

Japan ...... 





i) 71 

i)' 88 i) 

74,400 1 } 

91,029 

381 

202,370 

Tunisia . 

, ^ 


.... 


3 I 55 i 

3 ) 130 3 ) 

77 

170 

996 

377 

Totate ! { ! 

276,096 

274,^3 

^,822 

^533 

1,147,575 

!,46U60 

944,687 1 1,323,455 

2,251,924 

2,486,081 


' ctfeasv. hV ass Wobl. scoured. — iV a) O Sec notes case nod. 






















COUNTRIES 


Eight months 
February ^ ^ 

(July I -Feb. 28 ) 

Twelve 

MONTES 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

1935 1 1934 1934-35 j 1933-34 

1933-34 


Eight months Twelve 
February months 

(July I-Feb. 28 ) (Julyi- 
__ June 30 ) 

1935 I 1934 1934-35 I 1933-34 1933-34 


(Thousand lb.). 


Tea. — (Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries 

Brazil . 

India. 

Java and Madura 

Imporiing Countries 

Germany .... 
Belgium .... 

France . 

Gr. Britain and N 
Ireland. . . . 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Switzerland. . . 

Cj*na^a .... 

United States. . 
Ceylon ..... 
Syria and Lebanon 
Australia .... 


^Exporting Countries. 


... r) 862,584;®)1,094,4291 2,097.337 
3,893! 5.124j 9,575 20,565 

... 1) 44,681'^) 40,118} 6436C 


0 

15! 

66 ! 

176 

234 

4 

42 1 

90 

179 

28J 

0 

0 

7 

55 

71 

2.685 

3,622 

12,203 

20,990 

33,217 

802 

2.022 

8331 

11.200 

18,470 

245 

104 

1,792 

1,839 

3378 

44 

24 

540 

237 

35| 

15 

2 

64; 

33 

57 

1,645 

0 

3,296 

0 

10344 

2 ! 

19,853 

2 

25.21| 


Ceylon . . 

. . . 15,514 

15,379 

129,921 

120,774 

210.494 

China - . . 

. . . 8.278 

6.089 

69,805 

70,872 

104.153 

India . . . 

. . . 21,971 

20,380 

282,418 

274,338 

311,611 

Java and Madura. 

... 

1 64,995 ^) 

59386 

107.044 

Japan. . . 

. 

' 

1 22.456 1) 

22.849 

31.720 


! 2,263,485 


Belgium. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

Irish Free State . 

0 

7 

251 

26 

159 

France . 

2 

2 

20 

22 

40 

Gr.Brit.and N, Irel. 

3,907 

4,680 

43,345 

54.922 

78.736 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

9 

82 

88 

146 

United States . . 

24 

66 

492 

379 

1,706 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Algeria. 

2 

9 

93 

40 

57 

Union of S. Africa. 


r 

) 221 ) 

11 

18 

Australia .... 

75 

’‘i06 

562 

754 

928 

New Zealand. . . 


3' 

1 44 “) 

42 

106 

Totals . . . 

49,782 

46,727 

614,522 

604307 

846,929 


Viporiing Countries: 

Germany . 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark..... 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irfeh Free State . 
Finland, 

France. 

Gr; Britain and N. 
Ireland..... 

Greece .. 

Hungary ..... 

Italy.. . 

lAtvia .. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . , 

Poland. 

Portugal ..... 

Sweden. 

Switaeriand. . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Tn^lavia .... 
..... 
United States. . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Jai^n .i 

Syria and Eebanoa i 
Algeria. ..... i 
Egypt ...... 

Tunisia. 

,Un. of S. Africa . . 

A^nstralm. 

New Zealand , . , ' 


25,854 21.621 217,101 1 198,712 

. 842 1.034 8.494 7,489 

7,180 5,932 65.918 74.913 

97 106 774 670 

4,903 5.016 38,550 39,249 

4,427 . 4.808 35,217 40,627 

15' 7 106 104 

37 46 254 273 

3,025 3,075 25,161 25.064 

32,853 31,024 260.867 276,838 


Exporting Countries: 
India .. 


Importing Countries: 

3 Germany .... 

I Austria. 

5 Belgium. 

1 Denmark .... 

1 Spain. 

} Estonia. 

! Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland..... 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

lAtvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway ..... 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland ...... 

Portugal .... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland ... 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 

Chile. 

Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Tunisia ..... 
Union of S. Africa. 
! Australia .... 

I New 2kaland. . . 


Exporting Countries^ 


China. 

India 

Java and Madura 


!;^B37j3f2,733f 2,010,879 ^209,087 3»288,3 


814 

743 

7.284 

7,167 

10,415 

51 

73 

602 

522 

728 

42 

40 

335 

353 

534 

119 

84 

761 

886 

1,230 

24 

29 

174 

212 

359 

7 

4 

49 

51 

66 

2,015 

2,242 

15,853 

16,995 

23.464 

31 

22 

168 

176 

251 

220 

320 

1.349 

2,987 

3.968 

34.000 

28,896 

391,873 

351,965 

470,574 

53 

37 

304 

311 

390 

33 

37 

417 

313 

381 

31 

24 

194 

176 

280 

9 

7 

55 

37 

51 

11 

4 

57 

55 

84 

26 

37 

223 

256 

381 

2,052 

1349 

,20.596 

19313 

25,942 

295 

287 

2341 

2,584 

3,719 

44 

31 

265 

348 

478 

95 

86 

602 

584 

884 

141 

146 

1,027 

1,071 

1,576 

57 

79 

805 

668 

902 

31 

15 

342 

278 

388 

2,055 

7,125 

19,015 

27,062 

41,246 

6,524 

4.696 

57.622 

66,633 

87.691 

68 

172 

2342 

1,140 

2,156 

55 

22 

412 

201 

271 

f! 

326 

2,244 

2,771 

3,863 

1.138 

1,742 

11.343 

11,151 

15,166 


... *) 

1,466») 

758 

1,781 


... ') 

8,120 *) 

7.912 

11,636 

^558 

4,284 

31,339 

33,074 

46,260 


... *) 

.4.350'») 

5,587 

11.407 


15 53 470 461 

i 254 3,04 2,544 3,907 

I ... 1,160») 1.338 

53379 533I6 588303 569,503 


1) a} 3) See notes page 309. 
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S 


February 

Five months 

(Oct. i-Febr. 28) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30) 

1933 1 1934 ' 

1934-33 1 1933-34 

1 

1933-34 


_ SEVEN MONIES 

Febrlari (Aug. i-Febr. 28) (August i 

_ -July 31) 

1935 I 1934 1934-33 I 1933-34 1933-34 


(Thousand lb.). 


Tola! Wheat and Flour *) . 

(Thousand centals). 


Exporiins Countries, 


Giauada . 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad. 

Veifezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
French Cameroon . 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
^imeroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. . . . 
French Togoland . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Gr. Blit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
United States. . . 
Australia. 


Importing Countries. 


Germany , , . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium . , . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark. , . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . , . 
Irish Free Stat< 
Finland. . . . 
France .... 
Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece .... 
Hungary . , . 

Italy. 

I<atvia. 

Iiiihuania . . 
-Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland .... 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
United States. 
Japan .... 
Australia . 

New Zealand '. 





Exporting Counitics: 



' 



6611 1,607 

2,967! 

4.605 

9,612 

1 


' 



3,986 4,458 

14,350 

.14,751 

49,818 GermanV. 

si 1 

5) 

5'- ! 

4,266 

2.716 

1,543 1,806 

100,2861 

76,443; 

211,552 Bulgaria .... 

0| 

35' 

0! 

1.676 

2,366 

1,543 1,193 

8.170i 

6,905; 

37,278 Spain. 

0 

9 

0! 

35 

42 

3.307 3.955 

12.Q24i 

14.107, 

29,057' Estonia. 

0; 

0 

75' 

0 

0 

1,984 2,991 

7,474i 

7,972 

25.223' France. 

1,5831 

5) 1 

4,793; 

5) 

5) 

681 1.497 

3.7211 

4.729] 

8,84ij Hungary. 

569! 

1,014 

4,281 

11,396 

17,452 

. 

I) 1,660 I) 

1,552: 

4.1951 Eatvia. 

2i 

0, 

60 

0 

0 

5.792 4.389 

28,2901 

24.901 

48,427| Lithuania .... 

49 i 

21 

157 

26 

29 

6,521 13,336 

52.239! 

34.401' 

78.681| Poland ..... 

75 

104' 

639 

5) 1 

1.466 

87,627 68,593 

333,942, 

298.599 

494,792i Romania .... 

o; 

7 


139, 

139 


1 


Yugoslavia. . . . 

2, 

2 

1.905 

256 

626 

29.053 38,043 

115,531 

97,822 

159,165 U. S. S-R. 


... 2) 

i 1,179;2) 

7)15.781 

7) 19,271 




Canada . 

5,108' 

4.755, 

68,586! 

72,016 

115,972 

2,1541 1,484 

16,116 

12,655 

19,795 United States . . 

5) 

1.925; 

5) 

8,353 

15,346 

4.8721 2.703 

8,545 

6.515, 

12,932 Argentina .... 

10,503 

10,315: 

65,114 

43.006 

87.308 


, 1 


Chile. 

51 

51 

500 

5) 

5) 



1 

India. 

35 

311 

351 

150 

223 


i 


Syria and Lebanon 

44 

5) I 

192 

5) 

5) 

0 29 

88 

170' 

205 Algeria. 

606 

763; 

4,976 

4,544 

7,214 

0 0 

1 172 

01 

18 French Morocco . 

179 

209' 

2.235 

3.377 

5,135 

0 0 

i 2! 

0 

0 Tunisia .... 


... [3) 

911:3) 

82 

5) 

448 690 

, 9.039 

3.188; 

13.492 Australia .... 

^443; 

5,646! 

37,787 

30,999 

50,651 

2871 712 

1,717 

2.765; 

7 368 New Zealand . . 

i ... 1 


5) 1=) 

15 

! 

833j 1,574 

; 4.191, 

5.236; 

10;823 

1 

' 

1 


i 

90 0 

1 

ol 

322 Totals . . . 

24,198 i 

24,883j 

193,741; 

196,117 

, 325,956 

[51,382 148,260 

720,773' 

617,316! 

1,221,596 

1 










^) Net Imports, 





ImpQiting Ceilntlies: | 







Imports. 


Germany. . . . 

1 549; 

• ^ 

4.742 

6) 

.... 


79,693 
5,576 
7,377 
278 
2,427 
7,661 
282 
1,056 
108 
35,592 
96,283 ! 

1,279 
3,602 
10,227 
644 
302 
3,208 
56,439 
6.440 
492 
5,600 
4,065 
9.363 
732 
10,097 
257,344 1 

} 1,124 1 ) 

7,961 

) 198 2 ) 


Austria. 

. 

10 282 D^uaark .... 
Irish Free State . 

. 

o'' 5 ; France. 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 
Greece. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

^2868 Portugal. 

Romania. : . . . 

Sweden. 

1Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslo^•akia . . 

5 564 ■ ' 

124^522 United States . , 

14.253 Chile. 

1 , 107 , Ceylon . . . . . 

9,749 China. 

16 , 455 | Indo-China. . . . 

23,488 Japan. 

1 . 537 | Java and Madura 
22 , 377 | Syria and Lebanon 

412,610 Hgypt. 

2337 Tunisia. 

16,239 Union of S. Africa. 
2,487 New Zealand. . , 


6 ) 6 ) ! 
42 535, 


860 1,418 


1,825 6} 

>) I 721 
535 . 313 

4,050 6,625 


4,050 6,625 

258 I) !,218 
291 I) 187 
785 1 ) 761 


189,0301144309 615,450 524,933i 1,251,039j 


6) 84 6) i 2 ; 

205 9 631, : 

.. 6 ) ; 6 ) 

. i) 525 I) : 

. 2 ) 126, 6) 

18,583 18,180 136398 145,81 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: loac centals of flour « 1-333,333 centals of grain, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. ■— 6 ) Excess of imports oyer exports, 

i) Data up to 31 January. — 2 ) Data up to 31 December. — 3 ) Data up to 30 November. — 4 ) Data up to 31 October. 
' 5) See Net Imports. — 6 )'See Net Exports. — 7) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Total stocks of homegrown cereals and linseed in Canada on 31 March. 


1935 i 2934 I 1933 1 1932 


169.605 

182.564 

1 

188,688i 

147.691 

16S.057 

2.577 

2,530 

3.909; 

6,782 

11.627 

10,926 

11,628 

14,3011 

13,800; 

40.606 

38.483 

36.557 

1 54,226! 

45,646 

71,475 

325, 

372 

1,019| 

982 

1,566 


Stocks of cereals, linseed and potatoes in farmers’ hands in Canada on 31 March. 


% Stocks: tola! production 


Stoks in 1,000 centals 


Products 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Wheat. 

22 

26 

19 

19 

22 

36,276 

43.287 

49,576 

37,104 

56.353 

Rye. 

! 14 

53 

1 24 

18 

33 

418 

318 

1.148 

538 

4.093 

Barley. 

! 20 

21 

28 

28 

42 

6,243 

6.410 

10.860 

8.955 

27,380 

Oats i) . 

i 30 1 

1 29 

1 37 

35 

45 

33,173 

30,351 

49,479 

39,583 

65,315 

Linseed. 

18 1 

1 53 

i 13 

13 

12 

93 

46 

199 

181 

343 

Potatoes. 

1 41 j 

i 

I 

! 30 

42 

1 

38 

19,740i 

i 

12,272 

11,880 

21,935 

18,280 


1) For oats the bushel is of 32 lb 


Total stocks of wheat in different locations in Canada on 31 

March. 


' 

Location i) 

1935 

X934 

X933 

1932 

1931 


1,000 centals 

On farms ....^ 

i 

36,276' 

1 

43,28?! 

49,576 i 

37,104 

56.353 

In country and interior terminal elevators, western division.! 

59,323 

63,163 

66,730 

50.339 

48,635 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior 2 ).. j 

In elevators Pacific Coast 3 ).' 

38,292, 

43.253 

41,978, 

33.357 

30,850 

7,365 

7,232 

6,542! 

8.431 

8.735 

JM elevators Hudson Bay 4 ). 

1 . 433 , 

1,486 

1,458' 

— 


In eastern elevators.. 

18,602; 

12.377> 

11,652; 

7,483 

9,481 

In Sour mills....... 

5,254 

7,732, 

4,995' 

5.951 

9,634 

In transit. 

3,060; 

4 , 034 : 

5,846 

5,027 

4,369 

Total Canadian teheat as grain .. . 

16U05 

182,564: 

188,687 

147,692 

168,057 

U. S. grain in store in Canada.*. 

62S>j 

L337j 

. 3.842 

15.347 

' 3,152 

Total wheat as grain in Canada. 

170,234 

183,901! 

192,529, 

163,039 

j 

; 171,209 


X} Quantities adoat for unloading at Canadian ports are included in stocks in terminal elevators lyake Superior or in easteru 
elevators. — a) Fort WiUiam and Port Arthur. — 3! Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. — 4) Churchill. 
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Stocks of cereals in farmers’ hands in the United States. 




% Stocks 

: total production 



Stocks 

in i.ooo centals 


Products 

I April 

X Jan., 

I Oct., 

I April 

I April 

I April 

I Jan., 

I Oct., 

1 Avrril 

1 April 


1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1933 

Wheat. 

18.9 

27.4 

47.1 

22.0 

24.6 

56.219 

81,626 

140,570 

69,779 

109.911 

Oats. 

39.4 i 

65.5 

84.4 

37.7 

37.5 

66,619 

110.803 

147.504 

88,136 

149,752' 

Maize i). 

39.6 

73.5 

2 ) 13.1 

41.3 

44.9 

245.381 

455.850 

1 

2 ) 148.329 

471,239 

631,748 


I) Data baseil on maize for grain. — 2 ) Stocks of old hars'est. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Specification 

April 1935 1 

March 1935 | 

February 1935 | 

April 1934 1 

April 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada. 

129,190 

j 

131,532 ! 

1 

133,279 

1 

130,996 

135,317 

IT. S. in Canada. 

629 

629 i 

629 1 

1,337 

3.842 

U. S. in the United States. 

31,129 

37,051 ! 

45.164 1 

58,279 

81,331 

Canad. in the United States. 

9.793 

12,891 i 

’4.978 

3,392 

3,595 

Of otlier origin in the United States , . 

209 

10 1 

13 1 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

170,950 

182,113 

1 

194,063 

194,004 

224,085 

Rte: 

Canadian in Canada. 

2,144 

1 

2,174 

2,202 

2,207 

2,873 

U. S, in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,405 

5.953 

6,432 

6,508 

4,305 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

45 

304 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

618 

498 

299 

1,790 

0 

Total . . . 

8>167 

8,625 

8,933 

10,550 

7,537 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada .. 

4,633 

4,859 

5,074 

5,060 

3,265 

U.S. in Canada. . .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

V. S. in the United States. 

5.643 

6,842 

, 7.875 

6.977 

4,727 

Canad. in the United States. 

556 i 

557 

! 595 

1 0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . 

135 

20 

j 20 

1 ° 

0 

Total . . . 

10,967 

12,278 

13,564 

12,037 

8,002 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada .. 

4,904 

5,229 

5,292 ' 

5,713 

4,P2 

U. S.in Canada, .. 

19 

26 

32 

28 

54 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,010 

6 313 

7,146 

12,221 

7.742 

Canad. in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

678 

1,056 

750 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

10,611 

12,624 

13,220 

17,962 

11,928 

jMaxze : 

U, S.in Canada... . 

2.962 

3,062 

3,179 

3,830 

875 

Of other origin in Canada. 

1,379 

1,407 

1,436 

679 

916 

U. S. in the United States. 

11.957 

15,681 

19.318 

37,136 

20.245 

Of other origin in the United States , . 

430 

169 

6 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

16,728 

20.3/9 

j 23,939 

1 

4l,&45 

22,036 




























Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe, 


Saturday nearest ist of month 


Products 

April 1935 

March 1933 

February 1935 

April 1934 

April 1933 



1,000 centals 

w Heal lanil flour in terms of grain) .... 

17,467 

20,232 

20,078 

21,941 

31,435 

Rye. 

1.334 

1,128 

350 

163 

614 

Barle>. 

1,980 

2,336 

2.732 

3,628 

2,272 

Oats . 

j 650 

j 1,939 

J.757 

1,117 

1,843 

Mai re . 

: 6.298 

1 9.466 

12.888 

6,091 

7,978 


authority: BroomhaU's Corn Trads News. 


Stocks belonging to fanners in Germany. 


Products 

1 

j 

stocks 

total production 



Stock 

3 in 1,000 centals 


; 31 

March 
i ^935 

28 

Feb, 

1935 

3T 

Jan. 

1935 

31 

:March 

1934 

31 

March 

1933 i) 

31 

March 

1935 

28 

Feb. 

1935 

31 

Jan, 

1933 

31 

March 

1934 

31 

March 

' 1933 

Winter wheat . . . 

1 

14 

20 

28 

17 

24 

12,200 

17,400 ! 

24.400 

18,500 

23.000 

Spring wheat . . . 

24 

38 

■ 48 

29 

33 

3,100 

4,900 

6.200 

4,300 

4,700 

Winter rye .... 

19 

26 

34 

23 

24 

31,500 

43.120 

56,400 

1 43,800 

43,800 

Winter barley. . . 

9 

12 

17 

15 

11 

1,400 

1 1,800 1 

2,600 

1 2,400 

1,500 

Spring barley , . . 

20 

29 

37 

24 

17 

11.100 

16,100 

20,500 

14,600 

9,700 

Oats. 

34 

46 

55 

37 

39 

40,900 

55 300 

66.100 

56,700 

57.200 

lote potatoes. . . 

33 

40 

49 

28 

29 

303,900 

368,300 

451.200 

j 252,900 

280,300 


i) Average between data on 15 March and 15 April 

AxJT 3 ;oiur 5 r: MarMberickisielle beim Rekhsndhrstmd (The absolute figures are calculated fay the I. I. A,). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 

j I^st day ot month 

! j ^ j 

Products j starch 1935 1 February 1935 January 1935 March 1934 | March 1933 

I . 1,000 centals 


Weeat: 

Grain. 39.095 40,550 40,448 29,551 15,245 

Flour for bread. 3,512 3,605 3.691 3,199 3.089 

Totad i) , . . 4B,974 45351 45,574 33,993 19355 

Grain . 32.580 1 33,206 31,537 20,847 13.761 

Flour for bread. 1.993 | 2,112 2.410 2,013 1,605 

Total i) . . . 35 , 5 m | 36,312 35,m 23,808 16,122 

Barley . 2,414 i 3,269 4,112 3,754 2,447 

Oats. 2.480 1 2.467 2.403 1,843 2.266^ 

ij Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coeflScient: 1,000 centals of wheat flour « 1 , 388,89 centals of wheat; 
1,000 centals of rye flour = 1 , 470.59 centals of rj’e. 
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Stocks in farmers’ hands in England and Wales. 


Products 

% Stock: total production 

[ Stock in 1.000 centals 

I April 
1935 

I Jamiary 

1933 

I April 

1934 

I April 

19b 

I April 

1935 

I January 

1933 

I April 
1934 j 

I April 
1933 

Wheat ......... 


40 

14 

13 


15,568 

4,838 

3,248 

Bariev. 


35 

9 

14 


5,712 

1,527 i 

2.397 

Oats. 


52 

19 

19 


13,238 

5,197 1 

5.354 

Potatoes . 


52 

19 1 

18 1 


39,850 1 

15,142 f 

13,597 

Hay. 


1 66 

i ’ 

28 


84,202 

24,125 ! 

42,650 

Straw. 


I 64 

1 

1 ' 

26 ! 

i 


56,851 , 

21.728 ( 

! 

22.019 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


First day of month 


Products j 

April 1935 

j March 1935 j 

February 1935 | 

1 April 1934 1 

April 1933 

! 



1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

6,528 

6,720 

7,704 

8,280 

5,400 

Flour as grain. 

720 

I 768 

768 

600 

624 

Total . . . 

7,248 

7,488 

8,472 

8,880 

€,024 

Barley . 

960 

900 

i 980 

1,520 

820 

Oats. 

352 ! 

288 

I 256 

816 

.448 

Maize. 

3.072 1 

4,368 

i 4,464 

3,600 

2,232 


i) Imported cereals. 

Aothority: BroomhaU’s Corn Trade News. 


Stocks of wheat in Italy. 


■ ' 


I,ast day of month 


LOCATION 

January 1933 j 

December i934j 

November 1934 j 

October 1934 

September 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
{"ammassi collettivi„): 

in collective granaries. 

6,592 

7.812 

i 

8.010 

8,018 

7,681 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons .. 

990 

1,30! 

1,322 

1,396 

1,240 , 

Total . ... 

7,582 

9,113 

9,332 

9,414 

8,921 

Wheat in general stores and in free zones 2 ) 

6,276 

7,578 

8,031 

8,120 

8,979 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

710 

1.110 

697 

572 

593 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

8,900 

9,616 

11,773 

12,580 

12,690 

Grand total . . . 

23,468 

27,417 

29,833 

30,686 

31483 


j) Including a small q.uantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which in stored in general stores. — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 } Provisional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacity 
0 ! not less than «).o metric quintals. 



























Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

April 1935 

March 1935 

February I935 j 

April 1934 

April 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat; 




1,965 


Antwerp. 

1,903 

2,050 

1.997 

1,320 

Rotterdam. 

592 

915 

1,519 

1,082 

823 

Amsterdam. 

16 

14 

11 

46 

14 

Rye: 






Antwerp. 

105 

200 

119 

94 

33 

Rotterdam. 

132 

99 

132 

198 

220 

Amsterdam. 

4 

5 

1 

21 

5 

Barley: 




237 


Antwerp. 

312 

196 

112 

137 

Rotterdam. 

276 

1 160 

88 

132 

77 

Amsterdam. 

4 

6 

0 

29 

28 

0 .ws: 






Antwerp. 

66 

45 

57 

95 

38 

Rotterdam. 

13 

14 

30 

190 

121 

Amsterdam. 

31 

36 

22 

29 

39 

5IAI2E: 






Antwerp. 

185 

260 

71 

76 

93 

Rotterdam. 

132 

220 

76 

99 

309 

Amsterdam. 

29 

30 

39 

40 

75 


1 ) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . — 2 ) For Anbrerp the data refers to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

AtJTHoaiXEEs: Nederlandsche S 1 I 0 -, Elevator- en Graanfador Mij, Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Iiidustrv for Rot¬ 
terdam, Rotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I^0C.\T10N 

I<ast day of month 

March 1935 

1 February 1935 ^ 

j January 1935 | 

1 March 1934 1 

March 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

5,501 

5,718 

5,881 

8,129 

6,568 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

38,383 

41,282- 

44,196 

38,713 

43,590 

Total , , . 

43,884 i 

47,000 

50,077 

46,842 

50,158 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

Ports 

April 1935 

March 1933 

February 1935 j 

1 April 1934 

j .4pTil 1933 


1,000 centals 

Bombay z) . 

3.272 ! 

2.876 

2.452 

4,292 

3,132 

Alexandria 3) . .. 

2,310 i 

2,384 

2,406 

2,982 

3,680 


1 } Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) From February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
those returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned- to the interior are 
included. 

AtnaCfaiiiES: East Irtdian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassql. 
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Stocks of cotton jn Europe. 


lyOCATioN, Description 

Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 

April 1935 

March 1935 

February 1935 

April 1934 

April 1933 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






American. 

1,418 

1.549 

1,486 

2,521 

2,451 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

656 

763 

843 

428 

133 

Peruvian, etc. 

468 

515 

563 

347 

261 

East Indian, etc. 

205 

I 2 > 

168 

207 

84 

Egvptian, Sudanese. 

1,173 

1,257 

1,220 

1,660 

1,038 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

170 

165 

199 

185 

288 

Total . . . 

4.090 

4.371 

4,479 

5,3^8 

4,255 

Bremen: 






American. 

990 

1,064 

1.210 

2,820 

2,601 

Other. 

196 

187 

262 

139 

81 

Total . . . 

1.186 

1.251 

1,472 

2,959 

2,682 

te Havre: 






American . .. 

629 

713 

698 

1.374 

1,255 

French colonies . 

15 

28 

22 

40 

II 

Other. 

95 

98 

102 

48 1 

22 

Total . . . 

739 

841 

822 

1,462 i 

1,288 

Total Continent 1 ); 




! 


American. 

1,982 

2.171 

2,381 

4,969 ’ 

4,769 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

134 

122 ! 

183 

38 i 

16 

E Indian, Australian, etc. 

148 

1 174 ! 

179 

201 

82 

Egyptian . 

262 

1 282 i 

266 

133 

117 

W. Indian, W, African, E. African, etc. . 

99 

i >28 

155 

115 

106 

Total . . . 

2.625 

; 2.S77 

3.164 

5,456 

5,090 


i) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 

AtriHORiTiES: Liverpool Cotton Ass. and (for lye Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre, 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc (i) 


Exchange rates Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 


National currencies 

12 

5 

29 

22 

I 



5 


29 


22 


April 

April 

ilarch 

March 

April 

April 

March 

March 


1935 

1935 

1933 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Germany: free reichsmark. 

124.375 

124.050 

123.950 

124.050 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

0.5 

4* 

0.4 

4- 

0,5 

Argentina : paper peso f). 

93,594 

93.844 

93.219 

91.781 

— 

57.5 

— 

57.3 

— 

57.6 

— 

58.3 

Belgium; bdga. 

52.375 

52.375 

58.500 

72.000 

4- 

0.9 

-r 

0.9 

— 

18.8 

— 

0.1 

Canada ; dollar. 

3.080 

3.065 

3.060 

3.030 

— 

40.6 

— 

40.9 

— 

41.0 

— 

41.2 

Denmark : crown. 

66.900 

66.875 

66.500 

66.000 

— 

51.8 

— 

51.9 

— 

52.1 

— 

52.5 

Spain : peseta. 

42.250 

42.225 

42.225 

42.200 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

Egypt: pound 2 ). 

United Kingdom : pound sterling , . . 

j 14.975 

13.015 

14.915 

14.685 

- 

40.6 

- 

40.5 

- 

40.9 

- 

41.8 

United States : dollar.. 

3.087 

3.089 

3.090 

3.086 

+ 

0.8 

-f 

0.9 

4- 

0.9 

4* 

0.8 

France : franc. 

Indo-China : piaster 3 ). 

} 20.380 

20.377 

20.377 

20.380 

-r 

0.4 

4- 

0.4 

4- 

0.4 

4- 

0.4 

Hungary : pengS 4 ). 

55.500 

55.000 

56.625 

57.875 

— 

38.8 

— 

39.3 

— 

37.5 

— 

36.2 

India ; rupee f). 

-113.311 

113.363 

112.608 

110.872 

— 

40.1 

— 

40.1 

— 

40.5 

— 

41.4 

Italy -.lira. 

25.625 

25.675 

25.650 

25.650 

— 

6.1 

— 

5.9 

— 

6.0 

— 

6.0 

Japan : yen f). 

87.916 

88.131 

87.563 

86.213 

— 

66.0 

— 

65.9 

— 

66,1 

— 

66.6 

Netherlands : florin. 

208.375 

207.850 

208.800 

209.050 


0.0 

— 

0.2 


0.2 

-h 

0.4 

Poland : zloty .. 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

0.3 

Rumania ; leu. 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

Sweden: crown. 

77.375 

77.625 

76.750 

76.000 

— 

44.3 

— 

44.1 


44.7 

— 

45.3 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.915 

12.915 

12.915 

12.900 

-f 

0.9 

4- 

0.9 

+ 

0.9 

4- 

0.3 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of ioq units of the national currency (for the dollar and ti^ pound sterling 3 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zorich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus (J-) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on I,ondon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate oi 
the £ ia Zurich. — a) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling r em ai n s unchanged, the exchangt 
mte of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exclmnge rate of the latter only is given, — 4 ) Bank notes. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otiierwise stated, for spots. The monthly average.^ 
are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly) 





1 



Average 



DESCRipriox 

12 ! 

April ; 

5 

.\pril 

29 ! 

March | 

3rarch 

March 

April 

April 

Commercial 
Season i) 

! 

1935 1 

i 

1935 

1933 1 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 j 

1932-33 

Wheat. 

1 

i 

1 

i 







Budapest: Tisza wheat, 7 S kg. p. hi. 

! 






14:63 


13.73 

{pengo p. quintal). 

16.33 , 
425 : 

16.80 1 

17.25 

17.47 

17.57 

10.05 

9.70 

Braila; Good qualitv (lei p. quintal) . . 

400 

440 

425 

* 431 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*375 

* 535 

Winnipeg:No -1 Manitoba (cents 0 . 60 lb.) 

89''« , 

85 Vs 

83 Vs 

83 

82 Vs 

65 Vs 

53 Vs 

67 Vs 

04 V* 

Cliicago;No. 2 HardWinter (cents* p. 6 o lb.) 

n. 108 '.'2 1 

n. 103 V 2 

n. 102 s 

103 

n. 103 

82 Vs 

63 Vg 

89'/* 

5.9 ‘/. 

Minneapolis:No. i Northern (cents p, 6 olb) 

115 V. 1 

109 Vs 

nov* 

108 Vs 

109 

82’/* 

64 

89 Vs 

60 Vb 

New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

1 

119 

II3“'s 

112 ’;', I 

il3®/s 

114-/4 

93 Vs 

72 Ve 

98’/* 

68 V, 

Buenos Aires {a);Barletta, So kg. p. hectol. 
(paper pesos p. quintal). 

7.50 ! 

7.70 

7.00 

6.70 

6.66 

5.75 

5.69 

5.85 

6.09 

KarachiiEMrachi white, 2 °/obarley i Yz % 
dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 

n. q. 1 

22-11-0 

22 - 0-0 

22-3-0 

'‘>21-15-0 

20-2-0 

26-12-6 

22-2-4 

28-4-2 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2) , 

20.70 ! 

20.70 

20.60 

20.60 

20.60 

19.10 

19.62 

18.65 

19.60 

Hamburg (c. i. f,; Rm, p. quintal); 






7.25 

8.76 



No. 3 Manitoba 3). 

9.51 ' 

9.32 

8.33 

8.88 

8.65 

7.94 

8.83 

Barusso 4 ). 

6.87- ! 

7.01 

6.44 

6.18 

6.04 

5i6 

7.03 

6.22 

7.76 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 






59.75 

81.25 



Home-grown. 

79.50 

80.50 

61.00 

60.00 

60.20 

63.00 

79.70 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

108.00 

106.00 

76.00 

74.50 

74.00 

61.75 

74.85 

67.65 

74.35 

Barusso (in bond). 

82.00 

81.00 

48.50 

47.00 

47.30 

,46.50 

58.62 

53.00 

66.20 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; frs. p. qtiiutal) 5 ): 










76 kg. p. hi., crop of 2934. 

77.00 

75.00 

76.00 

76.00 

77.80 

129.00 

99.00 

125.65 

107.35 

76 kg. p. hi., crop of 1933 . 



133.50 

133.50 

133.50 

— 

— 

— 


London; Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 6 ). 

21/6 

21/6 

! 20,9 

20/6 

20/6 

I 9 / 6 V 4 

22 / 10 V 2 

20/10 

24/3‘/» 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p, 480 lb.) 










French (on sample) . 

20^3 

1 20 - 

n. q. 

n. q. 

nih:. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. I Northern 3Ianitoba (.Atlantic) . 

n,34nVs 

n.33/4^ a 

n. 32/7 Vs 

n.32/9 

25/6 

25/lOV!! 

26/9 

1 26/8V, 

No, I Northern JIanitoba (Pacific) . . 

33/7*/s 

32/10^2 

32/- 

32,/- 

31/10 

25/- 

25/6 

26/7 

26/4 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

31 - 

30/3^4 

29/3 

29/- 

28/7‘/j 

22/7 

24/4 

2AM A 

25/2V, 

White Pacific . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

18/9V4 

n. q. 

*20/5 

n. q. 

Rosafe (afloat) 7 ) . 

24-'P/8 

237 V. 

22/4 Vs 

21/10 V’ 

21/2 

17/5 '/a 

20/4 Vs 

19/5 Vs 

23/2 

Australian. 

28/3 j 

28/- 

27/- 

26/3 

25/5 

21/11 

23/5’/* 

23/4 

25/7 

MUan (by. Home-gro\ni, soft,« Buono mer¬ 










cantile » 76 - 7 S kg. p. hi. (lire p. quint.) 

108.00 

105.00 

101.00 

101.00 

100.00 

89.25 

100.20 

84.10 

101.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c,i.f.;lire p.quint.) 

123.75 

122.50 

121.50 

121.50 

121.00 

110.75 

122.85 

107.85 

* 119.75 

Genoa (c.i.f.; U. S. $ p. quintal): 










No. 3 3Ianitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

1 n- q- 

n. q. 

t n. q. 

n. q. 

2.66 

* 2.06 

2.93 

2.23 

No, 2 Canadian Durum 8 ). 

4.33 

1 4.34 

4.19 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

3.10 

2.29 

3.11 

2.59 

Plate, 80 kg. p, hi. 9 ). 

115/6 

1 116/- 

109/- 

1 n. q. 

j 

n. q. 

87/1 

* 1.59 

*92/10 

* 1.83 

Rye. 

Berlin; Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm, p. quintal) 2 ) . . 

16.70 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 16.70 

16.60 

1 

i 

1 

I 16.60 

16.60 

15.90 

1 15.57 

15.34 

15.52 

Hamburg {c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal); Plata, 
72-73 kg p hi. 

5.15 

■ 5.75 

5.30 

i 5.39 

5.34 

4.24 

; 5.84 

AJ6 

: * 5,98 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal) . . 

11.35 

! 11.70 

12,10 

12.47 

12.71 

4.7C 

1 6.92 

5.24 

6.77 

Warsaw; Good quality (zloty p. quint.}. 

13.87 

13.37 

; 12.87 

13.75 

14.17 

' 14.5C 

f 20.25 

14.32 

: 18.06 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p, 36 lb.) . . . 

53 Va 

49 Vs 

n. q. 

48 V* 

* 49 V4 

1 44 V! 

» 37 V4 

47 V« 

, 37 Vs 

Minneapolis; No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

63 Vs 

59 V* 


59 Vs 

62 V! 

! 56 V^ 

1 43 V* 

63 

41*/* 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 

7.25 

7,30 

135 

7.30 

J 

7.2s 

1 7.31 

1 3.97 

6.65 

1 3.92 


• Incbcates that the product during part of the period under review was not quoted. —- u. q. = not quoted. — n. = 
mminaL — 4) Thursday prices. — 6) ^turday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) August'July. — 3] t Oct. r 933 ;i 5 Aug, 1934 for wheat and i Oct. 1933-15 July 1934 for rye: minimum prices; subsequently, 

’ fixed producers prices for the price region of Berlin city. See also Bull, of Agric. Economics and Sociology, Aug. 1934, p. 342.— 
3) From Nov. 1934, No. i Manitoba. — 4} Aug.-Dee, 1932: 80 p, hi.; year 1933: 79 kg,; subsequently: 80 kg, — 5) 16 July 
1933-25 Dece^er 1934: mmimtim prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. From i August 
f 1934 a considerable percentage of old crop wheat has to be used in the flour for breadmaking. — 6 ) From Aug, 1933: prices on 
^ farm. — 7) August-Dec. 1933: 64 lb, p. bushel; Jan-Oct. 1933^ 63 lb.; Nov.-Dee. 1933: 631b.; year 1934: 641b,; subsequently: 
53% lb. — 8] From Dec. 1934: No.x. Can. Dur. — 9) From Feb. 1934: prices in sh. 1000 kg. — zo) 15 March: 31-13-0; 8 March: 
s|r-ieHo; X 3 £arch: 32-2-0; 33 Feb. r 23-X4-0; average Feb.; 33-9-6. 
































12 

! April 
1935 

1 c 

39 

March 

»935 

22 

March 

1935 



Average 


Description 

s 

; -^prii 

1 1935 

1 

March 

1935 

1 

i April 
1934 

i 

April 

1933 

Commercial 

Season i) 


i 



I 




1933-34 

1932*33 

Barley. 










Warsaw:, Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal). 

17.75 

18.25 

18.25 

19.00 

19.35 

15.75 

16.50 

* 15.87 

♦ 17.1,1 

Bmiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

240 

235 

235 

232 

•249 

137 

161 

♦154 

♦186 

Prague: Malting, av, qual. (crs. p. quintalja) 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

89.00 

77.00 

• 94.20 

♦ 83.30 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

42 Va 

40 

44 Vs 

398/4 

41 Va 

I 35 Vs 

29 Vs 

36 Vs 

29 V* 

aiicago:Feedmg(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

75 

73 Va 

72 

73 

70 Vs 

53 

38'/. 

54 

33 Vs 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 

69 

66 

63 

61 

66 Vs 

37 Va 

28'/. 

45 V* 

27Vs 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

16.60 

16.60 

16.50 

1 16.50 

16.50 

15.47 

16.74 

• 16.17 

♦ 16.58 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

74.00 

75.00 

58.50 

58.00 

52.40 

50.10 

51.00 

49.35 

55.50 

I^ondon; Fnglish malting, best quality 
(sh. p. 448 lb.) 5 ). 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

37/6 

34 / 41 /a 

30/- 

*39/5'/. 

♦ 35/- 

I^iverpool and l/ondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship. 





ping current month; sh. p, 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % dirt. 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

[ n. q. 

n. q. 

13/1 Va 

14/6 

♦ 13 / 91 /* 

♦ 16/7 

! 21/4Vs 

21/3 

21/4Vs 

21/- 

22/1 

16/9 

16/5 Vs 

17/91/* 

• I8/I»/. 

Cahfomian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 Q. q. 

n. q. 

18/6 

* 22/8 

:22/7»/4 

22/8,,- 

Plate 164'65 kg. p. hi). 

1 17/- 

16/10 V 2 

16/7Va 

I I6/7V2 

16/6Va 

13/1 Vs 

14/6 Vs 

1 14/2V. 

♦ 15/9'/, 

Persian. 

8) 16/6 

16/- 

15/7 Va 

15/6 

15/11 

’•) 13/2 

14 / 41 /a 

♦M/OVs 

* 16/4 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

1 5.17 

5.17 

5.15 

5.07 

5,47 

4.40 

4.00 

4.44 

4.40 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 187 

n. q. 

♦ 148 

*195 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

42 Vs 

41 Vs 

41 Vs 

40 Vs 

40 Vs 

32 Vs 

24 Vs 

33 Vs 

26 Va 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

: 52 

51 V* 

50 Vs 

49 Va 

451/8 

311/a 

231/8 

37 V* 

21 Vs 

Buenos Aires 6): Current quality (paper 









pesos p. quintal). 

5.55 

5.65 

5.45 

5.45 

5.47 

3.26 

4.00 

3.65 

4.43 , 

Berlin: Home grown (free at. Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3). . 

16.80 

16.80 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

14.55 

12,60 

14.92 

13.05 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 










livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

43.75 

44.40 

41.10 

40.75 

42.25 

42.10 

69.35 

48.00 

76.30 

Bondon: Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)5) 

21/- 

21/- 

20/6 

1 20/6 

20/6 

18/10 1/2 

18/- 

18/1V* 

18/6 

Biverpool and Bondon (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 










ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific) 6) . . 

20/7V8 

20/4 V 2 

1 19/10 Va 

19 / 71/2 

19/11 Va 

15/8 Vs 

14/7 

* 17/4 

• 16/9 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

13/3 

13/3 

; 13/- 

12/9 

12/10 Vi 

8/61/a 

li/4 

10/2 

12/9 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal); 









62.80 

Home grown.. 

n. 67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

65.20 

52.00 

60.10 

50.70 

Foreign. 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

63.30 

52.75 

51.20 

I 

50.05 

57.10 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

215 

205 

190 

200 

204 

168 

151 

* 173 

♦ 175'. 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

90 

86 Vi 

82 Va 1 

80 Va 

83 1 / 41 

* 46 Vs 

341/8 

46Vs 

281/8 

Buenos Aires (6); Yellow Plata (paper 
, pesos p. quintal). 

; 4.97 

5.00 

4,95 : 

5.00 

5.00 

4.59 

3 93 

4.26 

4.44' ’ 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal); 







48.60 



Bessarabian .. 

n. <J. 

n. q. 

D. q. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Yellow Plata. 

69.50 

68,00 

49.50 

49.00 

48.60 

53.00 

55.00 

48.35 

54.90 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 

70.00 

70.50 

51.00 

51.50 

51.20 

54.60 

70.50 

58.00 

67.30 

Biverpool and Bondon {c.i,f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 








16/9V# 

* 

I^ubian . 

0 . q. 

a. q. 

n. 20 /- 

20/6 

20/7 

16/2 Vs 

16/- 

Yellow Plate. 

“) 17/- 

») 17/- 

18/6 

19/6 

I 8 /IO 1/4 

’) 16 / 2 Va 

16/5 

16/7 

18/OV*: 

No. 2 White flat African. 

») 18/- 

n. q. 

18/- 

18/9 

18/11 Va 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ m 

MUan (c):«Alto Milanese»(lire p. quint.) 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

68.00 

67.20 

56.25 

46.50 

50.80 

58.40 


- * Indicates that the product, daring part of the period under review, was not quoted. n. q. ~ not quoted, — n. ~ niftnindh ' 
'«) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

I) i^rley and oats: August-July; maize: IMay-April. —■ From August 1934: monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery ’ 
Prague, See also Bull, of Agric. Boon, dni Sac., Nqv. 1934, p. 512 ~ 3) From 16 July 1934 fdr fodder barley and frotu 
t - August 19314 for oats: fixed producers’ prices for the price region of Berlin city. See also Bull of Agric. Bcon, and Soc., ^ 
AuA 1934, p;, 342, 4) July-August 1933: two rowed winter batlej^ Sept, iS>33-June 1934: spring barley, average quality. ~ 

5 ) Augi, 1933: prices on the farm, — d) June-Dee, 1934 ^ Atlantic. — 7) Shipping May. — 8} Shipping May-June. — 

5) 2le\W crop. 
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Descriwion 


Rice (milled) 

Valencia {a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

Milan [b) {Ure p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled. 

Maratelli, oiled. 

Originario, wliite. 

Ramgoon: N0.2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Bound white, 25 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon {c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

I,ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oileef. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy , , 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

No. 1 Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yea p. koku). 


Linseed. 

Bqenos .\ires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint.), 
hondon (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton): 

Plate (delivery Hull). 

•Bombay bold.'. 

Duluth; No. i Northern (quotations of 
terminal market; cents p, 56 lb.) . 


Cottonseed. 

Alejmndria (piastres p, ardeb): 

Upper Bgypt. 

Sakellaridis. . ... 

XondoncSakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton). 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middlktg (cents p. lb.) . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 
Bombay: M. g. Broach f, g. (terminal 
. market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 
Alexandria (talaris p, kantar): 

, ^kelkridis, f. g. f. 

Ashnnini-Zagoia, ig. f. 1 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.), ! 

H. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) *. .* 
I*e.Havre: MiddHng (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg,). 
I<ivetpool (pence per lb.); 

Mddling, fair. 

Huddling ..' ^ 

S 4 o Paulo, g. f. !!.*!! 

C.’p. Oorara, superfee.. 

, M. g. Broach, f, g, . . . 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . . i ! 
'Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


12 

April 

J935 

5 

April 

1935 

29 

March 

1935 

23 

Slarch 

1931 

1 Average 

March 

1935 

April 

1934 

April 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 








1934 

1933 

57.50 

57.50 

56.50 

56.50 

56.50 

45.35 

41.00 

46.95 

43,10 

162.50 

158.00 

151.00 

150.00 

149.00 

197.50 

188.60 

177.1C 

198.20 

132.50 

130.50 

127.50 

127.00 

f26.9C 

152.00 

136.20 

138.05 

139.90 

120.00 

117.50 

114.50 

109.00 

I08.7C 

105.75 

96.50 

102.80 

95.50 

2 ’ol% 

242 Va 

237 Va 

232 Va 

') 233 V* 

160 Vs 

I87/Va 

201 Vp 

194% 



’) 3.81 

3.66 

3.78 

2.87 

4.00 

3.25 

4.08 


... 

') 3.64 

3.49 

-) 3.67 

2.73 

3.85 

3.09 

3.90 

49.00 

47.00 

45.00 

41.00 

44.00 

42.75 

46.50 

45.95 

53.10 

n.13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

10/1 iv* 

* 12/3 

*10/9 

12/5% 

n. 15/- 

15/- 

n. q. 

13/9 

* 13/9 

II/ 7 V 2 

* 8/9 

11/10% 

II/2V* 

14/3 

14/3 

14/4Va 

-14/4Ve 

* 14/4Va 

17/OV., 

M5/11 

17/3% 

16/9% 

7/8'/* 


7/3% 

7/3 

7/4 

5/7Va 

6/3 

6/7V* 

6/6 V* 

n. 7/9 

7/4'/* 

7/1 Va 

7/0 

' 7/IV* 

5/6V* 

6/4 

6/3 V* 

6/9% 

n. 10/- 

9/3 

9/3 

9/1 % 

9/2'/* 

6/9V* 

8/2 

7/5 

8/1% 

29.10 

29.70 

29.40 

29.50 

29.72 

* 23.47 

21.40 

26.09 

21.62 

11.95 

12.10 

11.85 

11.85 

11.84 

12.29 

9.20 

12.74 

10.56 

132,00 

130.00 

94.00 

93.00 

93.60 

102.10 

98.00 

107.60 

111.70 

9-10-0 

9-8-9 

9-5-0 

9-5-0 

9-4-6 

9-13-1 

8-6-10 

10- 0-8 

9-11-11 

12-5-0 

12-2-6 

II-1I-3 

ll-Ii -3 

1I-II-6 

11.-I0-7 

9-18-/ 

11-17-0 

11-5-4 

«) 177 

•) 179 

•) 174 V* 

") 172 Va 

•) 175% 

V 178 

V 1227a 

186 Va 

156% 








1933-34 

1932-33 

63.2 

61.6 

61.3 

66/9 

66.7 

37.7 

68.8 

41.8 

67.3 

57,4 

56.5 

56.4 

61.1 

61.8 

34.3 

65.0 

*37.5 

63.6 

n.5-18-9 

n. 5-16-3 

n.5-16-3 

a. 6-6-3 

n. 6-5-3 

3-17-6 

6-11-7 

4-5-11 

Hl-4 

11,95 

11.28 

11,30 

11,23 

11.81 

11.82 

6.91 

10.90 

7.27 

11.85 

11.20 

11.30 

11.30 

11,83 

11.82 

7.06 

11.07 

7J8 

234 

223 

V 217 

’) 218 

») 228 V* 

195% 

®) 177 V* 

197 

201 «/„ 

15.00 

14.80 

14.60 

14.55 

15.13 

15.15 

13.34 

I 14.44 

14.15 

13.35 

13.05 

12.95 

12.77 

13.16 

11.77 

11.53 

11.63 

' 12.46 

13.72 

13.04 

13.19 

12.92 

' 13.75 

13.54 

8,16 

12.56 

8.54 

n. 6.45 

n. 6.20 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.10 

a. 6.27 

n. 4.90 

a. 4.31 

a. 4,81 

a. 4.81 

239.50 

227.50 

229.50 

224.50 

236,80 

234.50 

236.25 

229.85 

237.75 

n, 7.65 

n. 7.35 

n. 7.36 

n. 7.30 

n. 7.69 

a. 7.25 

a. 6.57 

a. 7.11 

a. 6.76 

6.65 

6.35 

6.36 

6.30 

6.69 

6.20 

5,37 

6.02 

5.61 

6.80 

6.50 

6.53 

6.47 

6,85 

6.06; 

a. 5.62 

6.13 

n. 5.87 

5.90 

5.66 

5.57 

5.51 

5.80 

4.79 

4.66 

4,92 

5.22 

5.75 

147 

5.43 

5.37 

5.66 

4.61; 

a. 4.57 

a. 4.62 

n. 5-01 

8.35 

832 

8.29 

8.15 

8.47 

8.40 

7.40 

8.07 

7.77 

7.83 

7.49 

7.43 

7.18 

- 7,47 

6.62 

. 6.58 

6.64 

7.01 


■ n. q. «= not quoted, —n. ^ 


PPriod under levferr, tos not quoted. 

“ a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. ■ ■ 

~ '5 Mnreh: S March; 330; i March: 235: aa Feb: 237'/: 

Mflv w Marfe. 4) 15 and 8 March: 3.82; 1 March: 3.81. — 5) 15 and S March: 3.69; i March 

3 Mayfutnr^.-^ 7 ) April-Mayfutures. -~8) rs March; 234; 8 March: 340; 1 March, and 33 Feb.; 345; AreiageFeb,: 24I 


































Average 



Description 

12 

April 

3 

April 

29 

March 

22 

March 

March 

April 

April , 

Cbmmercial 

Season 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

I^ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Buglish, N® I, lean sizable. 

88/- 

89/- 

90/- 

96,^- 

89/7 

87/6 


91/2 

■' 74/5 

Danish, N® i, sizable.’ 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

85/- 

83/5 

78/9 

75/6 

87/11 

Irish, I, sizable. 

85/- 

85/6 

86/- 

90/- 

83/8 

87/3 

89/- 

90/5 

83/4 

Lithuanian, N® i, sizable. 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

80/- 

77/- 

71/9 

65/1 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

80/- 

73/7 

67/3 

84/- 

67^6 

Polish, N® r, sizable. 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

75/- 

70/3 

63/4 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

78/11 

74/3 

69/3 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

74/11 

69/- 

64/- 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen {b): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

160.00 

166.00 

166.00 

166.00 

171.75 

124.75 

149.00 

160.75 

171,00 

Leeuwardeu, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (6): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

40 

36 

35 

34 

37 

42 

54 

44^8 

60 

Zutfen, auction; Dutch (price for home 
consumption; cents p. kg.) .... 

153 

149 

148 

137 

143 

145 

155 

147V8 

159V8 

Germany (c) (fixedprices;E.m.p. soKg.) i): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

127.25 

91.86' 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

MOV* 

85 V. 

120.87 

106,25 

London (ti); FngHsh creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

112/- 

110/10 

109/8 

140/- 

IG9/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Fxcimge (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

98/- 

100/6 

102/- 

101/- 

105/4 

83/3 

93/7 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, imsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0. q. 

n. q. 

0. q. 

* 69/8 

n. q. 

•67/11 

•84/4 

Latvian, unsalted. 

78/- 

77/6 

n. q. 

! 76/- 

♦ 83/- 

70/4 

• 70/8 

•69/3 

*82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

78/- 

72/6 

73/- 

73/- 

81/- 

73/3 

91/6 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted ..... 

73/- 

74/- 

73/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

70/- 

65 6 

•68/3 

•66/- 

•77/10 

Silwrian, salted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

D. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

* 67/9 

* 62^4 

•73/5 

Australian, finest, salted. 

74/- 

74/6 

73/6 

70/6 

74/2 

69/7 

65/7 

*70/2 1 

80/ - . 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

77[6 

77/6 

75/6 

I 

71/6 

75/4 

70/7 

67/9 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal) : 
Pannigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 2 ) . 

. 715.00 

715.00 

i 

715.00 

715.00 

1 

706.00 

893.00 

1,262.00 

989.00 

1.234.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1933 2 ) . 

620.00 

620.00 

615.00 

615.00 

603.00 

762.50 

1,050.00| 

806.00 

1,015.00' 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

505.00 

505.00 

500.00 

475.00 

464.00 

1 423.75 

488.75! 

412.60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 

762.00 

762.00 

750.00 

712.00 

699.60 

656.25 

1,125.00 

658.65 

1.029.00 

Alkmaar : Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) , . 

13.50; 

14.00 

13.00 

16.00 

16.00 

19.50 

20 . 25 ' 

20.98 

22.40 

Gouda: Gouda 454 -(wholemUkcheese,with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg.). 

14.50 

14.50 

15.50 

15.50 

16.60 

19.25 

24.44 

22.52 

26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. Yz kg.); 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 

26 1 

26 

26 

26 

26 

*19V« 

18 

23 V< 

20 Vi 

Ernmenthal from the AUgau, whole 
milk cheese, ist quality. 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

71 

74 V* 

71 V» 

72 V* 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.); 

English Cheddar, finest fermers ... 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

“^95/4 

93/- 

♦83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3 ) . 

92/2 

92/2 

92/2 

92/2 

91/3 

96/6 

81/8 i 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

114*4 

108/6 

99/2 

93/4 

92/5 

88/8 

81/S 

82/9 

85/3 

Butch Edam, 40 -f (i). 

35/- 

37/- i 

39/- 

39/6 

39/10 

50/4 

55/- 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

61/- 

61/6 

61/- 

61/- 

61/- 

54/3 

64/6 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

44/9 

45/3 

46/- 

45/3 

45/5 

42/10 

' 38/2 

46/5 

46/10 


• Indicates that tiie product, during'partof the period, under review^ was not quoted.—n.q. — mi quoted. — n, => mtninal — 
•J Average prices of Thursday and Friday momiag. ~ 6) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the we^ 

r) See note on page 306 of the Ctop Jteport of April 1934. — a) Prices of cheese made in 1932 are compared fijr the 
preceding years* with those of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of tgsa-cheese with those oi cheese made 
in 1932 and The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. —- 3) Prom May 1934 onwards: National 
?iiark* selected. 
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Average 





12 

5 

29 

32 






Descxiption 


April 

April 

March 

March 



April 

1 



1935 

1 

1935 

1935 

March 

April 

Commercial 



1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Season 










1934 

1933 

E^gs (fresh). 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, aveiage qual. 1 






27.75 

29.10 



(frs. p. 100). 

. 

31.00 

, 32.00 

26 00 

26.00 

26 80 

42.80 

48.40 

Denmark la). Danish for export (crs. per , 


1 



70 00 

6150 

51.50 



qumt^). 

. 1 

64.00 

1 64.00 1 

64.00 

60.00 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction : Dutch, 
each, white (fl. p 100) 1): 

57/58 gr 1 

j 



3 00 

«) 312 

3.29 

1.81 



Fixed price for export into Germany. 

3.00 : 

3.00 

3 00 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations 


1.85 

1.85 

1.85 1 

185 

“) 2 04 

2,25 

1.81 

3.34 

3.48 

Warsaw {by Polish, average weight 50 gr. 










each, Cerent colours (zlotj" p. i44o> 










including box). 


75.00 

7230 

70.00 

70.00 

“) 75,33 

8021 

79.79 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c): German, big, new h 
p. 100): 

marked sGISs, 65 gt. © 

aid (Rm 










ach ... 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 , 

9.00 

9.00 

9,31 

9.12 

10.37 

10.4! 

marked tGIBn, 55/60 gr. each. . 
tendon, EJgg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 
hundred) ; 

English, National noaik, specials . . . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 1 

8.00 

8.00 

*8.00 

7.18 

9.03 

9.05 

9? . 

99 

917 % 

10; IV. 

10/5V4 

lO/OV. 

10/- 

15/5 

13/lOV* 

Belgian, 15 Vs, lb. p. 120 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9 ;. 

n. q. 

* UIQPU 

*11/1 

Danish, 18 lb p. 120... 


9 7S i 
9 “ 

9/6 

9 I\% 

916 ^'i 

9/IV. 

91 B% 

8/11 

8/4 

12/574 

12/9 Vi 

North Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 
Dutch, ail brown, 18 lb. p. 


9/4U, 

10/lVs 

iO/3V. 

915 % 

9/1 v. 

* 12/9V8 

15/1 

120 ... 

9/3 1 

9/3 

9‘3 

9;4'/» 

9/1 Wi 

10;- 

9/8 

13/5 

* I 4 /OV 2 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 2) 


514 % ‘ 

5.6 

517 % 

n. q. 


5/9 

ei \% 

6 /IOV 4 

• 7/4V* 

Chmese, violet. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 8/3V4 

*9/10 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 , 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

Q. q. 

* 1I/5“/4 

• ni 4 % 

Maritime freights 3). 










Shipments of Wheat and Manse. 








1033*34 

10) 

1032-33 

10) 

Danube to Antwerp/Haniburg, ) 

i(shiU per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/- 

13/10 

• 14/1 

*13/9 

Black Sea to. Antwerp/Hamb.J 

1 long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9/9 

9/9 

9/9 

919% 

9/7Vj 

10/3 

10/- 

St. John to Liverpool 4) . 

Port Chuichill to United King- 

] 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 

n. q. 

*1/11 

* 1/7 

dom. 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 

!(fehill per 
/ 480 lb.) 

n. q- 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n.q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 1 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

1/9 

♦ 2/9 

* 1/4 Vi 

* 3 h 

* l/8*/a 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4). . 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

n. q. 

2 h 

2/6 Vi 

2/- 

New York to Dl^e^pool4) . , 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. 

/ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/9 

n. q. 

* 1/9 

**} * 0.06 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 










long ton). 


17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/6 

17/3 

19/3 

18/6 

20/1 

20/10 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4) (U.S.A. $ p. 



short ton) 5). 


2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.25 

1.85 

2.41 

1.98 

X(a Plata Down River 6) 
/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ 

Continent. 

Ua Plata Up River 7)/Neco- 

(shill, per 
long Ion) 

i») 14/6 

«)14/6 

“)I4/- 

12) 14^- 

12) ,3/9 

13/9 

I 3 /IV 2 

14/1 

14/- 

cheatoU.K./Continent. . 
Western Australia to U, 

“)I5/9 

“)l5/9 

“*)i5/3 

»)l5/3 

«)15/- 

15/5V4 

14/10 

15/9 

15/10 

K./Continent.. 


“)22/6 

«)22/6 

22/- 

22/- 

22/- 

22/6 

22/3 

23/10*/, 

24 / 6 V 1 

Shinments of Rice. 








1934 

1933 

* 











Saigon to Europe. 

j (shill, per 

n, q. 

n. q. 

h. q. 

n. g. 

n. q. 

23/- 

n. 20/6 

24/2 V* 

23/5V» 

Burma to U. K /Continent . . 

♦ long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 21/9 

*21/7 

23 / 0=/4 

22/6 

*23/3 

*23/lV. 


* Indicates that the product or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
« not quoted. — a. = nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated- ~ b) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding IVIondajs. c) Thursday prices, — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

i) See note onp. 3070! the Crop Report for April 1934, — 2) From Nov. 1933, 51/53 grams ^ch. — 3) Rates for entire car 
goes; see note on p. 307 of the Crop Report for April 1934- — 4) States for parcels by hners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 
25 Jan 1935: Canadian — 6 ) “ Down Ri\er ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Ia Plata and Montevideo. — 7) “ Up River ” 
includes the ports on the Patanu River os fai as San Dorcn7o. Cargoes from ports beyond San Dorenzo (Colastine, Saiitn-Fe and Parand). 
are subject to an extra rate of freight, — 8) See note on p. 331. — 9} 11-16 March: 75 33; 4-9 March: 8600, 35 Feb.-a March: 
100.00! Aver. Feb.: 125. 0. .10) August-July. — ii) Freight in U. S, A, $ per 100 lb, — 13) Minimum rates, see notes on 

p. a47 and 321. ' 

. . 
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Egg prices in Roermond. 

Prices of white Dutch eggs, 57/58 grs, each, in Roermond, have not been 
published in the Crop Report for some time. In the following table are given 
the missing quotations expressed in florins per 100. 


Date 

nggs 

for export 
in to 
Germany 

Sggs 
for other 
destinations 

Date 

Bggs 

for export 
in to 
Germany 

Eggs ' 
for other 
destinations 

iS January 1935 . 

. . 4.80 

2-15 

22 February 1935 . 

. . 3.So 

2.65 

25 » . 

. . 4.30 

2.15 

ist March » 

■ . 3.40 

2.40 

ist February « 

. . 4-30 

2.25 

8 » » . 

. . 3.20 

2.15 

8 » » . 

. , 4.30 

2.70 

15 ■» 

. . 3.00 

1-95 

15 » » 

. . 4.00 

2.70 





Minimum rates of freight for Australian grain freights. 

British shipowners and shipbrokers interested in the Australian trade have 
agreed on and the- Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee have officially 
adopted on 28 March two schemes of minimum freight rates for the Australian 
trade to Europe and to the Far Eastern ports. One of the schemes fixes 
minimum freight rates for vessels with cancelling dates up to 15 April, while 
the other scheme applies to vessels with later cancelling dates. As regards the 
U. K. (Cont.) Mediterranean ports the rates are as follow^s. 

For vessels up to 15 April 193S ca^tcelling. 

from Western Australia from S. Australia or Victoria from Sidney. N. S. W. 

20/- bulk ex silo 21/6 bulk 2o/~ bulk ex silo 

22/6 iu bags 24/- in bags 20/6 bulk ex bags 

22/6 in bags 

Options: Adriatic is. 3d. extra on the entire cargo. 

For vessels with cancelling dates on and after 16 April, 

Rates for cargoes up to 8,250 tons net cargo. Reduction of 6d. per ton 
for vessels carr3dng more than 8,250 tons net cargo. 

from Western Australia from S. Australia or Victoria from Sidney, N. S. W, 

16 Aptil-X5 May After 15 May 16 April-13 May After 13 May 16 April-13 May After 15 Slay 

21/-bulk 22/-bulk 22/-bulk as/-bulk 21/-bulk ex silo 22/-bulk ex silo 

23/6 in bags 24/6 in bags 26/6 in bags 25/6 in bags 21/- bulk ex bagas 22/6 bulk ex bags 

23/-in bags 24/6in bags 

Options: i/~ extra on entire cargo for each additional port of discharge; 
6d extra Slow Irish port; is. 3d. extra on entire cargo Adriatic. All extras 
are over the basic rate. 






AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES ') 




AVERtVGE 

Groups 

Descrii>tion j 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan.- 

Jan^ 

Agricultural 
year 2 ) 



1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 

1932-33 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

tWheat (Berlin) 3 ).I 

20.60 

1 20.45 

20.30 

19.98 

18.75 

19.23 

18.58 

20.03 


ifRye (Berlin) 3 ). 

I 6 . 0 O 

1 16.45 

16.30 

15.98 

15.50 

15.41 

15,26 

15.77 


tBarlev, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) 4 ). 

16.50 

16.35 

16.20 

15.88 

15.98 

16.35 

16.17 

16.57 


joats (Berlin) 3 ). 

16.70 

16.55 

16.40 

16.08 

14.04 

11.96 

14.62 

13.25 


! §Red potatoes (Berlin). 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

3.06 

2.64 

* 3.04 

* 2.67 

A II 

ifSeef, Kve weight (Berlin). 

77.20 

76.80 

79.60 

75.67 

62.67 

61.07 

64.67 

64.42 


Veal, live weight (Berlin). 

65.00 

58.40 

62.40 

69.20 

63.20 

63.13 

68.55 

71.36 


fPork, ( 220-363 lb.), live weight (Berlin) .... 

89.80 

91.60 

94.00 

99.73 

88.27 

73.40 

85.03 

77.40 


Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.28 

13.85 

14.12 

13.84 


jt Butter with quality mark.. . 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

261.00 

259.02 

189.74 

253,38 

212.92 


ifCheese, Fmmenthal variety (Kempten) .... 

150.00 

148.00 

146.00 

145.50 

142.00 

149.00 

142.25 

153.00 


tFresh eggs (Berlin) (per 100 ) .. 

9.00 

11.12 

12.00 

11.69 

10.85 

9.75 

10.78 

9.95 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5 ). 

0.240 

0.240 

0.238 

0.232 

0.252 

0.267 

0.254 

0.240 


§Superphosphate of lime iS % (Hildesheim) 5 ) . 

0.314 

0.314 

0.307 

0.305 

0.306 

0.308 

0.316 

0.308 


jPotaah salts 3 S -42 % (mine stations) 5 ) ... . 

6 ) 6.86 

6 ) 6.86 

6 ) 6.86 

6 ) 6.67 

0.167 

0.170 

0.167 

0.168 


Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.710 

0.710 

0.690 

0.660 

0.703 

0.753 

0.676 

0.726 


Nitrate of lime 5 ) .... .. I 

0.990 

0.970i 

0.950 

0.930 

0.970 

0.970 

0.952 

0.952 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

12,20 

12.19 i 

12.07 

11.89 

11.90 

8,36 

11.06 

8.74 


lyinseed cake (Hamburg). 

15.22 

15.30 ! 

15.30 

15.30 

17.30 

10.57 

16.67 

10.68 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

15.22 

15.30 1 

15.30 

15.30 

17.11 

10.59 

16.58 

10.91 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

14.42 

14.50 i 

14.50 

14.50 

16.03 

10.64 

15.89 

11.14 


Crushed soya extmetion residue (Hamburg) . . 

12.92 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

14.65 

9.22 

14.49 ! 

10.03 


BELGIUIM (Prices in Belgium francs per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Antwerp). 

60.20 

60.25 

1 60.00 

62.70 

57.80 

78.05 

63.90 


Rye (Antwerp). 

62.10 

66.25 

69.00 

70.20 

43.15 

52.55 

45.75 


Barley (Antwerp). 

81.50 

82.50 

1 82.25 

79.70 

56.90 

69.75 

58.45 


Oats (Antwerp) . .... 

71.80 

71.85 

70.25 

68.20 

57.60 

81.95 

60.95 

A II 

1 Beef, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

409.00 

425.00 

435.00 

446.00 

486.00 

530.00 

503.00 


Veal, live weight (Curegem-.\nderlecht) .... 

606.00 

646.00 

700.00 

679.00 

775.00 

854.00 

733.00 


Pork, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

392.90 

387.00 

380.00 

402.00 

! 468.00 

735.00 

496.00 


Butter (Antwerp). 

1.563.00 

1,779.00 

1,951.00 

1,900.00 

[1,885.00 

1,970.00 

1,875.00 


Hggs (Antwerp) (per 100 ). 

26,80 

35.00 

42.25 

60.50 

39.25 

47.60 

45.95 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5 ). 

1.22 

1.28 

1.30 

1.35 

, 1.55 

1.85 

1.55 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5 ). 

1.36 

1.42 

1.47 

1.45 

1.80 

2.05 

1.83 


Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels). 

13.50 

13.50 

13.50 

13.50 

15.00 

29.50 

25.00 


§Nitrate of soda, 15 V 2 % (Brussels).! 

97.75 

97.75 

96.25 

93.25 

94.50 

102.50 

92.65 


§Sulphate of ammonia, 30 % (Brussels).i 

82.50 

82.50 

81.00 

78,00 

82.00 

80.50 

79.10 

B II 

Maize, Plate (-4.ntwerp). 

48.60 

51.60 

54.60 

52.50 

48.45 

52.70 

47.85 


lyiseed cake (Brussels). 

69.50 

85.00 

92.50 

92.15 

87.65 

91.15 

84.25 


Coconut cake (Brussels). 

82.00 

86.50 

85.00 

86.85 

71.65 

92.00 

74.80 


Groundnut cake (Brussels). 

79.00 

80.00 

85.00 

85.35 

84.35 

94.85 

77.60 


Palm kernel cake (Brussels).: 

77.00 

I 

80.00 

83.00 

85,35 

73.15 

85.35 

75.80 


79.15 

55.65 

67.80 

82*20 

493.00 

795.00 

666.00 

1,978.00 

52.50 


1.76 

1.98 

28.65 

102.85 

77.40 

53.75 

89.75 

93.40 
94.45 
84.70 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen).... 

1031 

1481 

10.94 

11.81 

12.01 

11.37 

♦ 11.96 

• U.65 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

12.28 

13.12 

14.00 

13.90 

12.25 

11.65 

* 12.13 

* 11.89 


Oats (Copenhagen). 

12.72 

13.03 

13.44 

13.33 

12.12 

11,27 

12.12 

11.30 

A n 

fPork, live weight.. .. 

153.00 

161.00 

157.50 

158.00 

154.30 

93.17 

141.00 

96.89 


tButter (Copenhagen).. 

171.75 

197.50 

204.00 

204.23 

143.17 

165.30 

161,05 

168.20 


t^ggs.. 

70.00 

87.50 1 

102.50 

163.10 

85.53 

100.33 

101.05 

105.47 


\ * Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — f Indicates that the series is Publ- 

ished in the InUrnatioHal Yearboolt of Agricultural StaHstm and used in the table of average monthly prices in sold francs ner 

quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics ^ ^ 

w quarter a Hst is published for seveml countries contatog prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by 

fanner as well as of fertilizers (B I) and of concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer In the 
i; where the market is not indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — 2) July for Time — See note >>) 

|.j|i 6 an(i note 3) on p, 317 . - 4) See note 4 ) on page 517 . - 5 ) Prices per unit of fertiliser material in a metric qnintia ' 

par 100 kg. of potashL n^ure salt 40 %, free at buyer s station. 1 t<u 









































Average 


Groups 

Description 

March 

' Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan,- 

Jan.- 

Agricultural 

S'ear 



1935 

1935 

1935 

Dcc- 

1934 

^934 

March 

1933 

1933*34 

1933*33 


DENMARK ( continued ) 






B I 

Superphosphate i8 %. 

6.45 

6.45 

6.35 

6.16 

6.42 

i 6.30 

6 J 8 

5.94 


Potash salts 40 %. 

12.05 

12,05 

11.75 

11.48 

13.95 

13.65 

13.67 

13.51 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

16.00 

15.80 

15.60 

14.50 

13.60 

14.45 

15.29 

13.85 


Nitrate of lime... 

15.95 

15.75 

15.55 

15.11 

15.45 

I 14.35 

15.13 

1 13.92 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland) * . .. ....... 

9.90 

10.62 

11.85 

11.71 

11.38 

i 9.84 

9.50 

9.68 


Maize, Plate (Jutland). 

11.75 

11.78 

12.05 

1-1.94 

12.82 

; 10.08 

11.72 

9.75 


Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

10.50 

11.32 

11.72 

11.19 

10.62 

9.26 

10.03 

n. 9.20 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

13.50 

14.82 

15.94 

15.16 

13.39 

! 13.43 

13.07 

13.09 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

14.10 

15.45 

15.86 

15.05 

12.04 

i 14.13 

12.55 

13.21 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

13.65 

14.95 

15.46 

14.98 

13.74 

' 15.82 

13.63 

15,02 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

12.85 

13.95 

14.42 

14.18 

12.97 

j 14.93 

12.97 

14.53 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

iWheat (Paris) i). 

77.80 

80.50 

77.751 


Rye (Paris). 

58.00 

58.00 

6 O.OOI 


Barley, malting (Paris). 

63.00 

66.00 

66 .O 0 I 


fOats (Paris). 

42.25 

50.15 

45.1a 


§Wine, red, lo® (Montpellier) (hectol.). 



... 1 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight ( 2 nd quality) (Paris). 

^9.00 

43i00 

429.001 


fMutton, dead weight (Paris)( 2 nd quality). . . . 

1,055.00 

1,058.00 

994 .OOI 


fPork, live weight (Paris). 

345.00 

349.00 

350.00 

B 1 

§Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville) .. 

20.70 

20.70 

2\M 


gSuperphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 

26.75 

26.75 

26.75 


§Sylvinite, minimum 13 % 2 ). 

15,00 

15.00 

15.0(H 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

83.00 

83.00 

84.50 


Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %. 

85.50 

85.50 

87.5d 

B II 

Dinseed cake (North). 

59.00 

70,00 

72.50 


Coconut cake (Marseilles) .. 

®) 54.00 ®) 57.00 ®) 

60.00 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

47.50| 

51.50 

53.00 


109.25 126.00 105.40 124.00 112.50 

63.35 71.65^ 77.65, 72.25 60.15 

69.00 78.35 86.00 79.25 84.40 

51.15 45.40 76.55, 48.55 80.75 

53.35 “) 106.50 ^) 110.40 n. 100.00 n. 130.00 

480.00 488.00 5SI00 531.00 607.00 

1,030.00 1.178.00 1,160.00 1,099.00 1.096.00 

370.00 490.00 744.00, 522.00 705.00 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: per cwt; per long ton). 


A I 

Wheat . 

4/7 

4/8 V2 

4/9»/. 

4/11 

4/4 V4 

5/3 

II 4/n 

5/7 V4 


Barley, feeding. 

7y7 

8/2 V4 

8/2 «/4 

8/11 V, 

9/1 V«. 

6/8 V»' 8/9 Vs 

7/1 


Oats. . . 

6/10 

7/- 

6/10 

6/7 Vi 

6/1 % 

5/lOV 

4 5/9 V4 

■ 6/2 V* 


§Potatoes (Dondon). 

4/6 V4 

4/11 V* 

5/1 


4/6 V4 

4/9 V 

s' M/8 Vs 

M/IOV4 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight (London). 

60/8 

59/6 

(All 

63/8 

67.- 

68/8 

64/6 

70/- 


fMutton, dead weight (Dondon) ........ 

107/4 

98/- 

95/8 

87/1 

81/3 

86/8 

86/- 

79/2 


fPork, dead weight (I<ondon). 

85/2 

86/4 

88/8 

88/3 

90/- 

79/4 

83/4 

71/5 


Butter (I^indon). 

110/10 

119/- 

116/2 

108'9 

109/8 

153/5 

123/1 

148/8 


fCheese, Cheddar (Dondon) . 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

83/4 

92/8 

97/1 

82/3 

96/1 


Eggs, fresh (Dondon) (per 100). 

8/8 

11/3 

12/8 

17/iOV* 

n/3 V4 

12/0 V 

4 12/9 

13/4 ■ 

B I 

§Basic slag 14 % (Dondon) . 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43;- 



Superphosphate, 16 % (I<ondon).. 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

,5^7 , 


Kainite 14 % (Dondon). 

54;- 

54/- 

54/- 

54/- 

60/- 

67/- 

61/2 

65/4 


INitrate of soda, 15 Vz % (Eondon) ...... 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

157/4 

175/- 

156/4 

174/4 


§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (Eondon) . . . . • 

145/- 

143'- 

141/7 

138/8 

144/- 

127/- 

140/3 

iis/s - 

B JI 

Bran, British (Eondon). 

107/3 

125/- 

126/2 

128/6 

103/5 

Hl/9 

102/10 

1 107/10 


Bran, middlings, imported (Eondon). 

104/3 

113/6 

119/10 

126/8 

93/11. 

,98/10, 

94/1 

1 104/7 


Einseed cake, English (Eondon). ....... 

170/9 

176/- 

182/- 

187/9 

185/- 

172/11 

183/2 

! \nh 


Cottonseed cake (Eondon) .. 

95/9 

100/- 

100/- 

96/4 

89/4 

119/11 

92/- 

114/7 


Palm kernel cake (Eiverpool).. 

130/- 

130/- 

129/5 

121/2 , 

117/- 

121/8 

117/5 

n2h 

*, f, §; See notes on page 322. 

r) See note 5) on page 316. — 2) From August 1933^ rich sylvinite. 

18 %. - 

- 3) 

4) 

8^5, — 

5) Price 

in Cou- 
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AVERAGE 



- -- 

Groups 

Description 

March 

Feb. 

Jau 

Oct.- 

Jan,- 

Jan - 

Agricultural 

yeai 




1935 

1435 

Dec. 

lOU 

Alarch 

1931 

March 

1933 

1933-34 

1932-33 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


fWheat, soft (Milan). 

100.00 

95.00 

94.00 

89.30 

Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

119.00 

110.00 

106.00 

105-35 

Oats (Milan). 

65.20 

58.10 

57,50 

57.50 

tMaize (Milan).. 

67.20 

59.25 

57.75 

51.50 

Rice, Maratelli (.Mikti).' 

126.90 

124.25 

126 85 

127.15 

Hemp, fibie. 


267.00 

266.00 

^) 247.00 

§01ive oil Soprafiino locale ” (Baii). 

5-15.00 

535.00 

50800 

533.00 

§Wine, ordinary, ii® )Bari) (hectol.).' 

tBeef, live weight (Milan) 1 ). 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

69.00 

252.00 

257.00 

245.00 

I 257.00 

I^mb, dead weight (Rome). 

549.50 

553.00 

572.50 

i 576.65 

Pork, live weight (Milan).. • • • 

354.00 

330.00 

337.00 

356.00 

tCheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan). j 

603.00 

595.00 

597.00 

618.65 

Hggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100 J. 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

27.00 

32.25 

38.75 

50.60 

1,067.00 

1.050.00 

968.75 

832.00 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 ^'0 (Milan) ... 

1 18.95 1 

18.95 

20.35 

20.35 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

34.50 , 

34.50 

i 63.00 

63.00 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 ^0 (Milan) ....... 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 “^o (Milan) .... 

77.95 

77,10 

71.80 

71.55 ' 

77.05 I 

76.05 

' 72,15 

72.15 1 

Cyanaraide of calcium, 15-16 (Milan) .... 

57 00 

57.00 

54,75 

54.75 

Copper sulphate (Genoa;. 

* 87.60 ' 

81,50 

81.50 

* 81.85 , 

Wheat bran (Genoa). 

46.20 1 

41.25 

43.00 

41.45 

Rice bran (Mikin). 

46.50 

45.60 

45.60 

38.85 

Dinseed cake (Milan).. . 

62.10 

62.50 

63.00 

60.70 

Groundnut calw (Milan). 

43.30 1 

41.50 

41.25 

37.60 

1 Rape.seed cake (Milan;. 

43 00 

41.00 

1 

39.75 

33.60 


85.80 

104.65 

52.00 

50.90 

150.45 

278.00 

448.00 

59.00 

220.00 

623.00 

399.00 

829.00 

36.15 

*787.00 


63.50 
80.35 
78'35 
59.30 
95.75 
37.45 
32.10 
53.60 
34 50 
27.65 


108.35 84.35 102.95 

122.65 104.90 120.00 

66.25 50.70 64.40 

55.05 50.75 58.35 

136.85 144.10 146.15 

272.00 273.00 256.00 

405.00 440.00 425.00 

66.00 , 60.00 72.00 

236.00 I 229.50 240.75 

586.00 *615.00 “667.00 

414.00 , 395.00 419.00 

1,015.00 , 857.00 1,023.00 

35.10 I 40.00 39.45 

577.35 *727.00 *554.00 

21.95 21.10 22.15 

70.50 66.60 70.60 

80.95 78.45 78.05 

80.45 77.40 78.75 

60.60 58.70 59.70 

95.45 96.85 103.60 

30.20 34.10 31.95 

36.45 27.25 34.65 

46.75 46.20 48.95 

47.15 33.35 48.6u 

25.40 24.75 25.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins pei quintal) 


A I j Wheat (Groninqen). 

Rye (Groningen) .. 

1 Barky (Groningen).. . . 

I Oats (Groningen;. 

I Peas (Rotterdam). 

, Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 

ifPotatoes (Amsterlam). 

\ II Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

tPork, live vieight (Rotterdam).. . 

i+Butter tor export (I,eeu\s’ardeu). 

I Butler for home consumption (Zutfen) 2) . . . 

j j-Chetso, ]Fdam 40 % (Allcmaar). 

j Cheese, Gouda 45 'u (Gouda). 

ItRggs (Roermond; (per 100). 

B I I Basic slag 3). 

Su^rphobphate, r; ®o. 

f Kainitc 3).. . 

Nitrate of soda 15 *2 to 16 . 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 H . .. 

B II Maize (Rotterdam) .. 

Idnseed cake, Dutch. 

Coconut cake, Dutch. 

Groundnut cake, Dutch. 


n,9o 

11.75 

11.60 

11.30 

12.25 

13.00 

12.13 

12.63 

7.21 

7.27 

7.54 

7.26 

7.12 

3.87 

6.06 

4.07 

5.04 

5.14 

5.57 

5.55 

4.11 

4.43 

4.33 

4.60 

6.31 

6.02 

6.20 

5.93 

5.23 

3.97 

4.99 

4.29 




9.16 

8.21 

9.39 

* 8.50 

* 11.69 




47.83 

51.00 

52.33 

48,92 

48.95 




4.98 

5.77 

2.26 

* 5.29 

* 2.46 




56.83 

58.00 

58.33 

57.71 

60.96 




31.50 

36.83 

30.50 

35.92 

30.29 

iim 

52.25 

5^37 

47.91 

46.67 

63.33 

53.15 

70,00 

143.00 

151.50 

152.25 

150.25 

149*37 

158.37 

154.17 

— 

32.00 

34.00 

35.74 

39.58 

44.94 

48.62 

42.40 

47.68 

3320 

38.50 

39.74 

45.84 

49.80 

56,44 

48.64 

1 55.72 




4.72 

3.99 

3.79 

4.00 

3.93 

0.095 

0.105' 

0.102 

0.107 

0.121 

0.134 

0.120 

0.125 

1,59 

1.59 

1.67 

1.70 

1.87 

l.% 

1.91 

1.94 

0.068 

0.068 

0.068 

0.068 

0.079 

0.144 

0.090 

0.145 

6.22 

6.15 

6.17 

6.19 

6.03 : 

6.71 

6,07 

6.67 

4.87 

4.80 

4.80 

4.94 

4.73 

4.73 

4.72 

4.62 

4.90 

5.00 

5.30 

5.11 

4.89 

3.65 

4.53 

3.66 

5.47 

6.15 

6.65 

6.63 

6.60 

5.98 

6,35 

5.90 

5.99 

6.40 

6.40 

6.02 

5.23 

6.03 

5.27 

6.06 

4.83 

5.40 

5.74 

6.01 

5.34 

6.19 

5.17 

6.19 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 






























































Feb. 


Average 


Agricultural 

year 


Geoxtps 


Description 


March 


X 935 


1935 


Jan. 

Oct.- 

Jan - 

Jan.- 

Agricc 

ye 

Itural 

ar 


Dec. 

March 

March 



1935 

X934 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 

1932-33 


POLAND {continued) 


B I 

Superphosphate 1 ). 

0.60^ 

0.60 

0.60, 

0.611 

0.621 

0.62 

0.62 


Potash salts, 25 % 2 ). 

8.50i 

8.50 

8.50 

8 . 50 : 

11.581 

13.58 

11.06 


Sulphate of ammonia 3 ). 

20.70i 

20.70 

20.70 

20.701 

23.331 

25.00 

23.95 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw). 

11.65| 

10.50 

10.25! 

10.50; 

10.931 

10.33 

10.67 


Rye bran (Warsaw). 1 

9.401 

8.74 

8.96; 

1 9,37| 

8.83 

9.32 

9.051 


Uinseed cake (Warsaw). 

17.551 

16.50 

16.50j 

16.79; 

17.681 

20.13 

17.901' 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw). 

12.60 

12.81 

13.00 

1 13.291 

1 1 

13.88i 

15.47, 

i 

t '3.67 


0.62 
12.91 
25.00 
10 78 
9.82 
19.96 
15.67 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm)... 

16.94 

16.94 

16.821 

16.10 

17.05 

17.461 

16.94 

17.46 


Rye (Stockholm). 

15.97 

15.94 

15.77 

15.25 

15.46 

16.10 

15.55 

15.94 


Barley (Stockholm). 

13.25 

13.00 

12.9C 

12:75 

♦ 1235 

* 10.751 

• 11.64 

♦ 11.07 


Oats (Stockholm) . .. 

11.62 

11.84 

11.67 

11.64 

11.77 

8.53! 

11.10 

8.97 

A TI 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg). 

• 48.50 

48.50 

48.00 

46.27 

36.77 

31.17t 

37.10 

32.30 


Pork, live weight (Goteborg). 

* 68.50 

65,60 

70.10 

58.76 

46.22 

57.35! 

49.37 

61.05 


Butter (3Ialm6). 

230.00 

230,00 

230.00 

230.00 

230.00 

162.83 

228.35 

176.45 


Fggs (Stockholm). 

90.50 

111.50 

111.60 

153.33 

79.67 

86.33| 

90,47 

92.50 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 %. 

' 7.80 

7.80 

7.8C 

7.80 

7.55 

6.77, 

7.51 

7.65 


Potash salts, 20 %. 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6.40 

8.57, 

732 

- 8.20 


Nitrate of soda. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17.35 

18.95, 

18.15 

*18.95 


Calcium cyanamide. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0 . q. ! 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

* 16.50 

B II 

Maize, Plate.i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 15.72 

15.37 

10.57 

9.20', 

10.00 

9.57 


Wheat bran.! 

12.90 

12.901 

12.60 

12.22 

11.35 

9.30, 

10.35 

931 


Groundnut cake. 

16.36 

16.95 

16.83 

16.41 

15.13 

15.00 

14.80 

15.24 


Cottonseed cake. 

14.40 

15.31 

n. q. 

* 14.71 

12.72 

11.97, 

12.70 

11.99 


Soya meal. 

15.46 

15.87 

15.93 

15,81 

14.38 

13.87; 

1 1 

14.08 

14.25 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Prague) 4 ). 

176.60 

174.80 

173.00' 

169.40 

144.60 

158.451! 

146.30 

♦159.60 

Rye (Prague) 4 ). 

135.50 

134-OOi 

132.501 

129.50 

103.90 

84.75 

98,20 

97,50 

Malting Barley (Prague) 4 ).. 

135.50 

134.00i 

132.501 

129.50 

89.05 

78.601 

* 90.85 

84.20 

Oats (Prague) 4 ) .. 

120.40 

119.20 

118.001 

115.60 

72.90 

72.801 

77.40 

78.00 

Edible potatoes. 

42,50 

40.00 

4 O.OOI 

36.00 

41.50 

28.50i 

35.35 

29.00 

Hops.. 

4.745.00 

4.745.00 

4,195.001 

3,956.65 

3,411.65 

2,061.651 

3,774.00 

2 . 1 Q 6.00 

Beef, dead weight. 

750.00 

725.00 

725.00: 

725.00 

733.00 

783.0q 

744.00 

775.00 

Veal, dead weight. 

775.00 

575.00 

587.0{^ 

625.00 

596.00 

708.001 

644.00 

754.00 

Pork, dead weight... 

775.00 

725.00 

700.0{i, 

766.00 

697.00 

1.017.001 

782.00 

1,031.00 

Butter.. . 

1,825.00 

1.800.00 

1,675,00' 

1,717.00 

1,725.00 

1.733,00 

1,785.00 

1.977.00 

Fresh eggs (per roo). 

60.00 

60,83 

60.00 

60.45 

59.72 

77.20 

54.15 

66.05 

Basic slag, 15 %. 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.70 

34.85 

34.85 

34.80 

34.85 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % . .. 

48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

4830 

48.50 

50.05 

48.95 

50.75 

Kainite, 14 %. 

18.40 

18.40 

16.50 

17.50 

18.85 

21.00 

19.25 

21.05 

Nitrate of soda. 

130.00 

130.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 147 . 00 ; 

* 125.00 

* 147.00 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 ^ %.! 

123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

119.40 

123.40 

127.60! 

122.70 

*126.40 

Maize, imported . . '. 

108.00 

108.00 

106.50 

106.25 

69.75 

65.83 

68.10 

6730 

Wheat bran (Prague) 5) .. 

100.00 

99.50 

99 . 00 : 

92.90 

71.40 

56.33' 

69.80 

60.70 

Rye bran (Prague) 5} .. 

98.00 

97.50 

97 . 00 : 

90.90 

70.40 

55,83 

60.20 

60.80 

Crushed soya (Prague) 5 ) 6 ). 

143.80 

142.00 

142.00,;* 124.0C 

*91.75 

* IO 8 . 50 I 

*94.40 

♦104.50 

Rapeseed enke (Prague) 5)7) . 

118.50 

117,50 

117.50 

* 105.75 

85.00 

93 . 6 O: 

84,25 

96.50 

XJnseed cake (Prague) 5 ) 8 }. 

145.50 

139.50 

13930 

* 126.75 

* 92.85 

95.90 

*92.00 

111.80 

Groundnut cake (Prague) 5 ) 9 ). ........ 

151.00 

150,00 150.00 * 128.00 

! i! 

1 86.10 

1 

103.95 

*89.85 

J1435 


1 } Prices per unit of fertiliaer material in a quintal.— 2 ) New series from July 1934 onwards: Potash salts 20 — 3) 

series from July 1934 onwards.— 4 ) Until the end of July 1934 : average wholesale market prices; subsequently^ buyers’ prices.-*^ 
5 ) Until the end of July T 934 : average wholesale market prices; Aug.-Nov.: manufacturers’ selling prices; subsequently, wholesalers’ 
selling prices. — 6 ) From, Aug. , 1934 , soyabean cake, delivery at Ivovosice.— From July 1934 : delivery at Dovosiw.— 8 ) From, 
Dec. 1932 : delivery at t^avosice.—. 9 ) From Nov. 1932 : delivery at Strekoy. 























































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRA.NCS PER QUINTAL •) 


Description 


i 


Wheat 


Budapest: Tisza.. , 

Wiouipeg: No i Manitoba . . 
Chicago: No s Hard Winter. . 
Buenos-Aires: Barletta .... 

Berlin: Home grown. 

Hamburg (c. i. f.): 

No 2 Manitoba. 

Barusso. 

Antwerp: 

Manitoba No i (Atlantic) . . 

Barusso. 

Paris: Home grown .. 

Liverpool and Dondon: (c. i. f.): 
German (on sample) .... 
Prench (par ^hantillon). . . 
Hungarian (on sample) . . . 
No 1 Manitoba (Pacific) . . 
No 3 Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

Rosafe. 

Australian. 

Lilian: Home grown, soft ... 
Genoa (c. i. f.): 

No 2 Manitoba.. 

No 3 Canadian Durum . . . , 


Rye 


Berlin; Home grown . 
Hamburg: Plate . . . 
Warsaw: Home grown 
Minneapolis: No 2 . . 


Barley 


Braila: Average quality.. 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 
Winnipeg: No 4 Western . . .'. . . , 

iMinneapolis; No 3 Feeding. 

Berlin: Home grown fodder. 

Antwerp: Danubian. 

Ifiverpool and Dondon (c. i. f.): 

No 3 Canadian Western. 

Plate. 

Persian .............. 


Oats 


W^innipeg; No 3 WThite. 

Chicago: No 2 "White. 

Buenos«Aires: Current quality . . . . . 

Berlin: Home grown. 

Paris: Home grown. 

IfOndon and Wverpool (c. L t): Plate , 


March 

1935 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan. 

1935 

1 

Dec. 

1934 

t 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

March 

1934 

March 

1933 

Year 

1934 

ms 

9.98 

! 

10.05 

9.96 

1 

9.63 

9.78 

10.11 

6.39 

* 10.06 


7.76 

9.19 

9.03 

9.02 

9.12 

9.20 

8.% 

7.54 

7.77 

8.52 

8.34 

11.66 

11.87 

12.09 

12.13 

11.98 

11.80 

10.05 

* 10.14 

11.10 

11.05 

6.13 

5.98 

6.23 

6.61 

6.48 

6.60 

6.07 

7.12 

6.59 

7.57 

25.44 

25.26 

25.07 

24.98 

24.70 

24.46 

23.34 

24.53 

23.65 

23.09 

10.68 

10.87 

11.05 

11.37 

11.04 

10.42 

9.18 

10.77 

10.22 

10.47 

7.46 

7.27 

7.53 

7.72 

7.61 

7.76 

6.78 

8.62 

7.51 

8.83 

10.25 

10.93 

10.85 

10.96 

10.88 

10.85 

8.61 

10.47 

10.18 

10.55 

6.55 

7.08 

7.21 

7.48 

7.38 

7.50 

6.61 

8.54 

7.41 

8.75 

15.79 

16.34 

15.78 

21.26 

22.74 

22.53 

25,88 

20.36 

24.71 

22.41 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.21 

n. q. 

* 6.27 

* 6.98 

n. q. 

6.29 

6.45 

6.67 

6.83 

6.90 

n, q. 

n. q. 

* 7.03 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

6.12 

n. q. 

* 6.26 

* 7.15 

10,77 

10.78 

10.73 

10.93 

10.60 

10.46 

9.42 

10.09 

10.27 

10.34 

6.69 

9.64 

9.61 

9.78 

9.63 

9.58 

8.53 

9.62 

9.42 

9.75 

7.16 

6.95 

7.26 

7.31 

7.28 

7.35 

6.19 

8.20 

7.27 

8J3 

8.60 

8.21 

aio 

8.26 

8.60 

9.14 

7.66 

9.34 

8.74 

9.60 

25.74 

24.93 

24.80 

24.08 

23.50 

22.91 

22.82 

28.02 

22.87 

24.84 

n. q. 

9.77 

9.56 

10.24 

9.84 

10.20 

8.90 

9.95 

9.72 

10.36 

n. q. 

12.62 

12.49 

12.86 

12.80 

12.42 

10.05 

11.25 

11.22 

* 10.87 

20.50 

20.32 

20.13 

20.02 

19.76 

19.52 

19.39 

19.24 

19.32 

18.54 

6.59 

7.00 

7.22 

7.59 

7.15 

7.76 

5.35 

7.10 

6.54 

6.86 

8.23 

8.57 

8.57 

8.49 

8.28 

9.88 

8.42 

11.77 

8.68 

10.09 

7.58 

8.32 

9.05 

9.62 

9.11 

9.04 

7.17 

7.24 

8.49 

8.66 

7.72 

8.83 

n, q. 

7.84 

7.87 

8.37 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 7.70 

* 4.59 

20.87 

20,64 

20.40 

16.91 

16.65 

16.40 

11.74 

11.98 

14.48 

*12.86 

5.80 

6,05 

6.65 

7.36 

7.09 

7.72 

5.46 

5.31 

6.42 

5.59 

9.39 

10.90 

11.34 

11.62 

10.72 

10.31 

6,07 

5.71 

8,30 

6.72 

20.38 

20.19 

20.01 

19.90 

19.64 

19.39 

19.61 

20.62 

19.41 

20.22 

7,26 

8,82 

9.57 

9.77 

10.00 

10.27 

7.18 

7.73 

8.70 

7.17 

8.97 

9.52 

10.06 

10.16 

9.58 

9.44 

7.92 

8.09 

8.79 

8.18, 

6.72 

7.49 

7.79 

8.15 

7.90 

8.39 

5.82 

7.24 

7.30 

6.97 

6.46 

7.51 

8.19 

8.63 

8.63 

8.79 

5.83 

7.23 

7.33 

• 7,Z5 

8.07 

8.59 

8.92 

9.07 

9.03 

8.37 

6.78 

6.87 

7.81 

7.13 

9.57 

11.98 

12.38 

12.11 

11.84 

11.41 

7.56 

* 6.61 

9.65 

8.04 

5-04 

5,04 

4.98 

5.21 

5.18 

5.45 

3.69 

5.46 

4,53 

5.14 

20.62 

20.44 

20.25 

20.14 

19.88 

19.64 

17.33 

15.57 

19.96 

16.40 

8.58 

10.18 

9.16 

9.36 

10.77 

11.01 

8.74 

14.42 

10,05 

12.50 

6.55 

6.50 

6.54 

6.66 

6.49 

6.70 

- 4.78 

7.21 

5.84 

6.87 


rep^ents the fmc of the former Batin MoneLury Union, has i>een adopted* 
tlie dillerence between the ^les of exchange of the national currency,considered and its parity with the Swiss franc 
dumg a given month reach 3 %, the monthly average has lieen reduced on the basis of parity in the contrary 

^ utilized. Finally, when considerable fluctuatiSis k’the exci^nges iJ 
'* q«otation tos first redwed to gold francs and th7aleiage 
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Description 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Maize. 

Braila: Danubian. 

6.32 

6.73 

n. g. 

5.61 

5.64 

6.29 

n. q. 
5.96 

! 

1 

n. q. i 

i 

* 7.19 

♦ 5.18 

ClMcago: No 3 Yellow. 

10.09 

10.74 

11.05 

11.49 

10.41 

9.35 

5.46 

7.91 

6.29 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plate. 

4.60 

4.75 

5.75 

6.46 

6.23 

6.43 

6.02 

5.49 

5.86 

5.24 

Uverpool and I^ondon (c. i. f.): 

Yellow Plate. 

6.38 

6.28 

7.13 

7.41 

7.23 

7.16 

6.81 

7.25 

6.88 

6.58 

No 2 White African. 

6.42 

6.99 

7.78 

8.20 

7.86 

8.00 

n. q. 

7.11 

* 7.90 

* 7.15 

Milan: Home grown. 

17.30 

15.55 

15.23 

14.31 

13.35 

13.00 

14.19 

13.77 

14.50 

13.35 

Rice. 

Milan: Originario. 

27.98 

26.96 

27.04 

26.80 

26.17 

25.83 

27.71 

25.83 

27.24 

26.01 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

7.64 

7.70 

7.24 

7.09 

7.78 

8.22 

3.63 

* 7.32 

6.91 

7.37 

Saigon; No i Round white. 

7.67 

7.47 

6.92 

7.00 

7.04 

7.02 

5.79 

8.32 

6.59 

8.28 

I/jndon (c. i. f.): 

No 2 Burma... 

10.63 

n.Qi 

10.49 

9.92 

10.52 

11.95 

8.90 

11.18 

10.17 

11.08 

No I Saigon. 

10.36 

10.21 

9.75 

10.02 

10.58 

10.22 

8.95 

11.58 

9.58 

11.50 

Tokvo: Chumai. 

14.24 

14.52 

14.23 

14.38 

14.96 

14.85 

11.85 

13.29 

13.30 

12.47 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: IVIiddling. 

80.19 

85.82 

86.51 

86.99 ' 

85.38 

84.72 

83.03 

• 71.30 

83.52 

75.50 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 
f- g. 

71.59 

! 79.61 

79.40 

74.79 1 

69.98 

66.75 

66.82 

68.15 

69.02 

69.93 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

100.75 

107.32 

110.77 

110.75 

108.31 

1 98.26 

112.67 

103.46 

108.44 

104.70 

Ifiverpool: 

Middling american. 

90.55 

j 

97.98 : 

99.57 

99.72 

96.95 

95.85 

94.67 

83.48 

95.28 

87.50 

M, g. Broach, f. g. 

76.61 

81.48 

81.77 

79.80 

74.65 

70.82 

69.15 

n. 72.84 1 

71.87 

n. 73.74 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

114.64 

122.37 

125.44 

126.37 

123.91 

113.00 

128.45 

116.55 

123,01 

118.95 

Beef. 











Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

95.34 

94.85 

98.31 

97.32 

92.87 

90.15 

77.06 

75.09 

83.54 

78.55 

Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

91.15 

88.30 

87.09 

88.91 

98.86 

104.75 

95.82 

116.52 

104.22 

112.78 

lyondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

87.97 

88.34 

95.61 - 

96.29 

94.37 

95.46 

101.48 

105.34 

101.57 

111.23 

Mutton. 











Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

214.16 

214.77 

201.78 

199.55 

211.12 

216.40 

244.82 

247.25 

225.99 

218.93 

IfOndon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

155.64 

145.51 

142.55 

132,73 

127.89 

131.02 

128.53 

160.01 

142.03 

142.13 

Pork. 

Denmark: Home grown (live weight). . 

100,78 

108.49 

106.36 

106.41 

108.33 

107.44 

i 111.45 

89.50 

107.97 

93.20 

Rotterdam: Home grown (live weight) , 




66.66 

67.70 

62,49 

74,99 

65.61 

68.74 

7i.07 

^rlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

H0.*90 

li3.*13 

' 116.09 

118,56 

125,23 

125.72 

101.76 

90.16 

107.88 

98.52 

Paris; Home grown (live weight) . . . 

70.03 

70,85 

71.05 

66.99 

75.92 

82.42 

93,99 

146.97 

85.77 

131.04 

*<ondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

123.50 

128.18 

132.12 

134.49 

132.17 

130.03 

137,72 

143.24 

129.54 

131.79 
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March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

Description 

1935 

1933 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Butter 

Copenhagen: Danish. 

113.13 

132.92 

137.76 

146.31 

143.44 

126.91 

102.02 

125.45 

111.34 

1 131.90 

Eeeuwarden: Dutch. 

77.07 

108.84 

121.58 

113.00 

96*86 

89.57 

91.65 

110.40 

92.48 

125.37 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

322.30 

322.33 

323.57 

319.54 

229.96 

314.83 

277.77 

Ivondon; 

Danish. 

152.74 

17^.73 

175.33 

185.01 

182.07 

164.98 

144.78 

169.95 

150.88 

174.82 

Argentine. 


138.08 

n. q. 

106,31 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

104.98 

125.04 

*106.12 

131.63 

Australian, salted. 

I07.'55 

129.17 

i 118.95 

106.12 

110.38 

99.29 

108.34 

125.59 

107.41 

134.65 

New Zealand, salted. 

109.24 

130.29 

120.82 

107.81 

111.89 

I 99.29 

1 

111.32 

128.55 

111.1] 

136.44 

Cheese 











hlilan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

155.24 

156.13 

157.49 

161.58 

163.32 

163.49 

213.35 

271.32 

190.75 

264.15 

Alkmaar: 40 x. 

66.66 

70.82 

74.45 

78.11 

83.32 

85.90 

91.24 

95.40 

87.40 

93.34 

Kempten: Emmenthal variety. 

185.25 

182.78 

180.31 

180.98 

180.31 

178.46 

175.37 

184.01 

174.39 

178.52 

Dondon: 








163.11 

*127.81 


English Cheddar.. 

124.71 

127.60 

128.14 

129.23 

128.52 

125.96 

146.01 

145.90 

Canadian. 

88.45 

i 88.34 

86.42 

83.21 

82.40 

75.95 

83.94 

112.25 

82.69 

101.00 

New ^Zealand. 

65.86 

1 71.02 

69.66 

67.15 

‘ 77.62 

72.98 

67.44 

72.97 

71.03 

78.93 

Eggs (per 100) 











Denmark: Danish (per quintal) .... 

46.11 

58.89 

69.22 

100.14 

131.99 

100.72 

36.31 

47.49 

71.69 

81.30 

Roermond; Dutch for export. 




8.85 

11.35 

9.31 

6.81 

5.76 

8.21 

7.69 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 
Berlin: German, big, special quality , . 

‘3.04 

‘104 

‘I28 

5.65 

5.25 

4.69 

3.91 

4.06 

4.30 

4.98 

ll.U 

13.73 

14.82 i 

14.88 

14.82 

13.66 

1 11.79 

11.li 

12.67 

12.83 

Eondon: 








6.96 


9.10 

Danish. 

5.96 

7.63 

8.20 

10.79 

12.67 

9.57 

6.00 

8.08 

Dutch. 

6.11 

8.01 

8.57 

10.34 

12.56 

10.00 

* 6.82 

13.87 

8.67 

* 10,06 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

Oa the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the diSerent countries. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for March igss 


Germany .. 

England and Wales. 

Argentina.. 

Canada . 

United States; Bur. of Agric. Economics 

United States: Bur, of I^abor. 

' Finland . , . .. 

Hungary ... 

Italy. 

New Zealand.. 

Netherlands. 

Boland ... 

Yngoslavia; 

T&nt products.,. ... 

products 


Comparison with February 1935 

1 Index-numbers 1 

Index-numbers 

of 

prices 

of wholesale 

0! agricuUtiral 

prices 

products 

in general 


0.4 

- 0.2 

— 

2,5 

- 0.6 

+ 

0.7 

— 

+ 

l.l 

0.0 

• — 

2.7 

— 

__ 

!.l 

0.0 

— 

2.7 

- 1.2 

-f- 

2,2 

-f 2.8 


0.7 

— 


0.0 

- 2.7 

+ 

0.3 

} ■ - ' ^ i 


33 


Comparison with March 1934 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 


Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 


0.0 

+ 14.9 

-f 5,1 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 



March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov, 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

Description 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

19.33 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 











1913 = 100. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

114.1 

113.8 

113.2 

112.9 

112.7 

112.2 

101.7 

99.0 

108.7 

98.7 

livestock. 

76.7 

74.9 

76.2 

76.8 

78.5 

79.3 

66.5 

61.3 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products. 

102.8 

107.2 

108.8 

109.5 

1103 

109.1 

102.5 

84.6 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

105.2 

105.0 

105.2 

105.0 

104.7 

105.1 

94.1 

83.8 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

99J 

99.7 

100.3 

100.5 

101.1 

100.9 

90.6 

82.5 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilirers 1) .. 

67.3 

67.3 

67.0 

65.3 

65.0 

68.4 

71.6 

72.7 

68,6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

in.o 

111.0 

111.0 

lil.O 

in.o 

111.2 

tlO.8 

111.2 

111.1 

111.6 

Finished manufactures (“Konsumguter”) 

124.4 

124.5 

123.5 

122.5 

122.1 

120.8 

115.2 

109.5 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 

100.7 

100.9 

101.1 

101.0 

101.2 

101.0 

95.9 

91.1 

98.4 

93.3 

of 1911-13 = 100. 











Agricultural products 2). 

119 

122 

124 

120 

120 

122 

112 

106 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

92 

92 

98 

98 

96 

98 

85 

90 

91 

85 

Fertilizers. 

88 

: 88 

88 

89 

89 

88 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 

Argentina 

97.5 

98.1 

98.4 

97.4 

95.3 

95.4 

96.7 

90.6 

96.3 

93.7 

(Banco de la Nacion Argentina) 











1926 = 100. 











Cereals and linseed. 

65.9 

65.1 

68.8 

71.1 

69.2 

71.8 

63.9 

* 31,7 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

78.5 

79.1 

82.1 

83.5 

83,4 

81.2 

76.7 

64.0 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skms. 

74.4 

74.4 

75.4 

73.0 

69.6 

67.5 

79.7 

49.9 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

64.4 

65.7 

68.0 

1 68.3 

72.9 

80.4 

89.6 

40.8 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

75.8 

75.9 

66.8 

t 66.4 

65.5 

68.4 

56.6 

51.8 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products.. 

91.9 

91.9 

84.4 

1 87.9 

1 70.1 

70.2 

71.5 

71.8 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products .. 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 

69.0 

i 

68.5 

; 71.1 

72.5 

70.8 

72.9 

68.3 

52.6 

70.5 

56.9 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 ~ 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

56.4 

55.7 

55.7 

56.0 

55.7 

55.3 

49.5 

37.8 

53.9 

45.7 

livestock and livestock products , . . 

73.3 

72.6 

71.0 

70.9 

70.4 

70.4 

68.3 

56.1 

67.6 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

62.7 

62.0 

61.4 

61.6 

61.2 

60.9 

56.5 

44.6 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers.. 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

79,7 

71.7 

76.2 

73.8 

etc). 

76.1 

76.7 

76.7 

76.7 

76.7 

76.9 

78.0 

75.7 

77.2 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general, .... 

72.0 

72.0 

71.5 

7U 

71.2 

71.4 

72.0 

64.3 

71.6 

67.2 


i) Bor an explanation of the method of calculation of the indes-numbeis, reference should be *nade to the Institute’s pnbli- 
catioa Index-numbfifs of Prices of AgricuUural Frodu^ and other Priee-indices of interest io the Farmer {Korney 1930) as well 
to the Crop Report {January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 193 ^, page 502; March 1934* page 231); December 1934^ page ^6). 
?) Itevised index-numbers due to the Wheat-Act payments and, from September ithe Cattle ISmergency Act payments. 

3) Calculated by the Stidist, reduced to base-year 1913 = 100, 




























Description 

March 

Feh. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = too. 







79 

36 

93 


Cereals . 

Ill 

114 

115 

116 

109 

109 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

102 

108 

108 

109 

107 

107 

94 

48 

99 

64 

Fruits... 

90 

90 

87 

85 

94 

98 

97 

65 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

162 

188 

117 

130 

107 

no 

79 

92 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

117 

105 

96 

73 

72 

74 

66 

56 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

114 

121 

112 

107 

105 

100 

95 

71 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

97 

119 

114 

119 

125 

lOS 

74 

56 

89 

75 

IVDscellaneous. 

92 

101 

111 

113 

123 

137 

98 

53 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

108 

111 

107 

101 

101 

102 

84 

55 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i). 

128 

127 

126 

126 

126 

126 

120 

100 

,122 

109 

Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

- 

- 

86 

- 

- 

93 

2 ) 88 

2 ) 72 

88 

80 

United States 











(Bureau of I^abor) 

1926 = 100 . 











Cereals . 


87.4 

88.8 

91.5 

87.2 

85.0 

62.3 

36,0 

74.5 

53.1 

livestock and poultry.. 


78.4 

73,3 

57.2 

54.0 

55.3 

49.5 

43,0 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 


76.8 

76.6 

75.1 

75.8 

75.4 

67.7 

45.3 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products ..... 


79.1 

77.6 

72.0 

70.8 

70.6 

61.3 

42.8 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements.. 

... 

93.6 

92.7 

92.7 

91.9 

92.0 

85.2 

83.1 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertilizer materials. 


66.2 

66.5 

65.3 

64.6 

65.7 

69.5 

61.9 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers. 


72.8 

73.3 

75.4 

73.5 

73.0 

72.6 

60.1 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 


109.0 

H 6.2 

123.1 

108.2 

97.6 

79.6 

47.3 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

... 

79.4 

78.9 

77.8 

77.7 

77.6 

76.2 

63.8 

76.9 

69.0 

WholesoU products in general .... 


79.5 

00 

76.9 

76.5 

76.5 

73.7 

60.2 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 = 100 . 

Cereals. 

79 

80 

80 

79 

78 

81 

83 

90 

82 

88 

Potatoes. 

81 

81 

68 

56 

56 

51 

48 

93 

49 

77 

Fodder. 

63 

63 

64 

64 

64 

63 

86 

67 

72 , 

72 

Meat. 

78 

78 

76 

73 

70 

70 

71 

66 

71 ! 

64 

Dairy products. 

78 

80 

82 

86 

88 

80 

74 

67 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

75 

76 

75 

76 

76 

74 

75 

72 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general .... 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

19 x 3 = 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products , . 

73 

75 

75 ■ 

72 ‘ 

7! 

70 

59 

71 

— 


Wholesale Products in general .... 

85 

86 

86 

84 

83 

82 

74 

82 i 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provindale dell’Economia 
Corpoiativa di Milano) 

1913 “= 100 . 


1 

1 


1 

i 







National agricultural products , . . 

324.8 

317,9 

315.6 

316.2 

314.9 

313.4 

282.8 

289.8 

297.9 

280.7 

Wholesale products in general . . . . 

289.4 

281.5 

280.2 

279.2 

277.2 

276.4 

275.4 

287.2 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) , 











Average 1909-13 *= 100 . 

Dairy products. 

87.1 

87.6 

77.8 

78.3 

76.3 

75.1 

74.8 

77.6 i 

77.5 

84.0 

Meat.. . :. 

162.5 

163.7 

162.5 

163.6 

147.6 

151.8 

146.3 

111.8 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool. .... 

80.1 

78.1 

793 

t 75.0 

73.4 

104.1 

141.1 

63.0 

110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral products ....... 

92.1 

79.9 

76.1. 

! 77.9 

81.7 

77.1 

93.6 

57.6 

80.2 

74.5 

AU pastoral and dairy products . , . 

105.9 

105.2 

100.4 

1 98.9 

93,9 

101.7 

110.4 

80.5 

104.5 1 

88.4 

Field produces . . . * 

125.7 

123.7 

126.3 

1213 

12 U 

120.4 

121.7 

115.0 

120.6 

. 115.8 

Total agricultural products . , . . . 

106.5 

105.7 

101.2 

1 99.3 

i 94.4 

102.0 

109,3 

81.4' 

104.7 

89.2 


*= loo. ~ 2 ) April. 


































Description 

IVIarch 

1935 

Feb. 

^935 

Jan. 

1933 

Dec. 

1934 

Nov. 

1934 

Oct. 

1934 

j 

March 

1934 

i 

1 3Iaich 

j 1933 

1 

Year 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 

Cereals. 

144 

144 

141 

137 

136 

139 

1 

i 

! 

1 

100 

119 

1933-34 

112 

1932-33 

120 

Potatoes. 

153 

144 

132 

115 

111 

117 

94 

82 

103 

101 

Pork. 

93 

89 

88 

88 

89 

87 

73 

86 

81 

91 

Other meat. 

142 

139 

141 

136 

129 

137 

122 

113 

110 

109 

Eggs. 

99 

93 

82 

109 

129 

129 

68 

76 

85 

93 

Dairy products. 

134 

133 

133 

133 

132 

132 

130 

119 

126 

124 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

1!5 

118 

120 

12! 

120 

117 

99 

100 

96 

104 

Maize,. 

101 

108 

liO 

110 

no 

114 

85 

87 

83 

90 

Fertilizers. 

77 

76 

74 

74 

72 

72 

87 

92 

87 

89 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100. 

Plant products. 

52 

54 

54 

55 

58 

62 

60 

40 

59 

42 

Wvestock products. 

48 

48 

49 

49 

48 

48 

5^ 

48 

53 

51 

Total agricuUural products . 

49 

49 

50 

51 

51 

52 

55 

46 

55 

49 

Agricultural wages . 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

83 

1 14 

81 

Wholesale products in general i). . . . 

50.7 

52.1 : 

52.8 

52.8 

52.1 

52.1 

53.5 

48.7 

2) 52.8 

2) 50.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 







i 


1934 

1933 

1928 = 100. 






i 





haw plant products. 



33.1 

33.2 

323 

35.6 

35.1 

45.6 

35.6 

41.1 

Meat animals. 



29.5 

32.5 

33.9 

34.8 

40.6 

43.5 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 



40.4 

43.3 

47.1 

39.8 

45.8 

44.7 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 



33.3 

34.8 

35.6 

36.1 

38.9 

44.8 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 



38.3 

38.8 

38.4 

40.2 

37.6 

53.3 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lardfat. 



34.9 

36.7 

38.2 

40.2 

463 

. 51.2 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer . .. 



85.6 

85.6 

85.6 

85.5 

90.1 

90.1 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 



52.6 

53.4 

53.8 

55.0 

57.8 

64.6 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 



42,8 

44.0 

4.6 

45-5 

48.2 

54.6 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 



68,4 

68.5 

683 

68.8 

72.5 

73.2 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholes^ products in general. .... 

... 


52.9 

53.5 

53.6 

54.4 

57.3 

59.8 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(Natbnal Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 =!= 100. 










1 

Plant products. ... 

61.1 

60.9 

62.9 

57.9 

59.1 

58.8 

54.4 

61.7 

57.4 

57.2 

livestock products.. 

55.2 

57.1 

58.6 

55.8 

55.6 

58.4 

55.3 

58.0 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

64.8 

66.0 

65.4 

64.9 

653 

66.0 

69.2 

73.6 

67.4 

70,8 

Wholesale products in general, .... 

63,0 

63.9 

64.4 

62.3 

62.7 

63.6 

633 

67.0 

63.2 

64.4 


, i) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, tedtteedi to the base I 925 «i 9 a 9 »= loo — a) Calendar 
year. . ^ ' 
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PpiDAOXS 

-mpaz^ 

9.648 

17,191 

0.811 

40.501 

10.854 

2.002 

7.815 

23.920 

1.587 

9,856 

7.084 

14.783 

2.131 

20.189 

16.280 

4.543 

0.242 

l.OOO 

BlUBUIO>X 

39.825 

70.959 

3.347 

167.18) 

44.803 

8.264 

32.258 

98.737 

6.550 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8.799 

83.333 

67.200 

18.755 

1.000 

4.127 

ptfBXO^ 

2.123 

3.872 

0.178 

8,914 

2.389 

0.441 

1.720 

5.265 

0.349 

2.169 

1.559 

3.254 

0.469 

4.443 

3.583 

l.OOO 

0.053 

0.220 

SpREIi3XIX3M 

0.593 

1.056 

0.050 

2.488 

0.667 

0.123 

0.480 

1.469 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.131 

1.240 

1.000 

0.279 

0.015 

0.062 

UBdBf 

0.478 

0.851 

0.040 

2.006 

0.538 

0.099 

0.387 

1.185 

0.079 

0.488 

0.351 

0.732 

0.106 

1.000 

0.806 

0.225 

0.012 

0.049 

, 

ApXI 

4.526 

8.064 

0.380 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

3.666 

11.221 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6.935 

l.OOO 

9.471 

7.637 

2.131 

0.114 

0.469 

BipUI 

0.653 

1.163 

0.055 

2.740 

0.734 

0.135 

0.529 

1.618 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

1.366 

l.lOl 

0.307 

0.016 

0.067 

AaBSutiH 

1.362 

2.427 

0.114 

5.718 

1.532 

0.283 

1.103 

3.377 

0.224 

1.391 

1.000 

2.087 

0.301 

2.850 

2.298 

0.641 

0.034 

0.I4I 

uiB^pa; 

0.979 

1.744 

0.082 

4.110 

1.101 

0.203 

0.793 

2.427 

0.161 

1.000 

0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0.025 

0,102 

(t') opui 

6.080 

10.833 

0.511 

25.524 

6.840 

1.262 

4.925 

15.074 

1.000 

6.211 

4.464 

9.316 

1343 

12.723 

10.260 

2.863 

0.153 

0.630 

(e> s3;b?s 
P olina 

0.403 

0.718 

0.034 

1.693 

0.454 

0.083 

0.327 

1.000 

0.066 

0.411 

0.296 

0.618 

0.090 

0.843 

0,681 

0.190 

0.010 

0.042 

puBijaz^UAg 

ntBdg 

1.235 

2.200 

0.104 

5.183 

1.389 

0.256 

1.000 

3.061 

0.203 

1.261 

0.905 

1.892 

0.273 

2.583 

2.083 

0.581 

0.031 

0.128 


4.819 

8.586 

0.040 

20.230 

5.422 

1.000 

3.903 

11.948 

0.793 

4.923 

3.580 

7,384 

1.065 

10.084 

8.132 

2.269 

0.121 

0.499 

trapaMS 

^JBuniaa 

0.889 

1.584 

0.075 

3.731 

1.000 

0.184 

0.720 

2.204 

0.146 

0.908 

0.653 

1.362 

0.196 

1.860 

1.450 

0.419 

0,022 

0.092 

(z) “epBUBa j 

0.238 

0.424 

0.020 

l.OOO 

0.268 

0.049 

0.193 

0.591 

0.039 

.0.243 

0,175 

0.365 

0.053 

0,498 

0.402 

0.112 

0.006 

0.025 

wniSjaa: 

11,898 

21.203 

1.000 

49.948 

13.385 

2.469 

9.638 

29.500 

1.957 

12,154 

8.736 

18.231 

2.629 

‘24.897 

20.077 

5.603 

0.299 

1.233 

'Bin^tidSxv 1 

0.561 

1.000 

0.047 

2.356 

0.631 

0.116 

. 0.455 

1.391 

0.092 

0.573 

0.412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

0.058 

iCiremjao 

1.000 

1.782 

0.084 

4.198 

1.125 

0.207 

0.810 

2.479 

0,164 

1.021 

0.734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

0.025 

0.103 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop wnditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ Austria^ Hungary^ Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I excellent^ 2 = good, 3 *= average, 4 = bad, 5 =* very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 good, 
60 == fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: go = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = below average; C 7 , S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below 
average, i = bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
== from June ig 34 , crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years, — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


WHEAT 

World trade in wheat in March showed an appreciable increase on the 
previous months but it is still only of modest dimensions. During the eight 
months from August to March world exports barely reached 355 million bushels, 
which is 21 million bushels below the very poor figure recorded in the same 
period last year. If the estimate we made in March, forecasting a probable total 
of exports of 570 million bushels for the whole year, was to be borne out, 
the world demand in the last four months (April to July) would have to amotmt 
to about 54 million bushels per month. This figure appears very high when 
compared with the average of 44 million recorded during the first two thirds of 
the year. A definite statement on the total wheat movement for this year can- 


World net exports of wheat {including flour in terjns of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

1934-35 

1933*34 

1932-33 

i 

1931-32 I 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

51 

45 

41 

66 i 

77 

i 

71 

September. 

42 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October.. 

50 

46 

62 

74 1 

84 

60 

November. 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January.. * 

42 

48 

62 1 

62 

54 

48 

February 

41 

44 

64 1 

73 

70 , 

45 

March . . ... 

48 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

— 

35 

! 40 

70 

62 

42 

MAy. 

— 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June... 

— 

1 45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

J^y . .. 

— 

t 46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August-March. 

355 

376 

455 

558 

562 

432 

Total March-April. 

... 

170 

i 178 

241 

262 

196 

Total Season . . . 

1 ) 570 

546 

1 . 653 

7P9 

m 

628 


1 ) Estimate March, xpSS* 
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not be made at present as the demand of the importing countries in the months 
immediately preceding the harvest generally shows considerable and sudden varia¬ 
tions owing to the influence of the new crop prospects. The most probable out¬ 
come is a world export total falling short of our last estimate and, consequently, 
that of last year, by some millions of bushels. This result is mainly due to the 
very small European demand which has, turned-out to be smaller than all expec¬ 
tations. The magnitude of the internal supplies in most of the European coun¬ 
tries resulting either from the plentiful harvests of 1934 or from the stocks carried 
over from previous years, would not have caused such an appreciable reduction 
in demand if these countries had not at the same time taken steps to support 
domestic wheat prices and, in a more radical and general way, to protect na¬ 
tional currencies, which constitute an increasingly difiicult obstacle to the move- 


Nei imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(IVIillion bushete) 


Months 

Season 1934-35 

Season I933‘34 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countnes 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

August.. 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 

Septembef. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October . 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November.. 

17 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January. 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

-24 

February. 

16 

10 

26 

16 

11 

27 

March. 

20 

11 

31 

22 

15 

37 

April. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

— 

— 

— 

20 

14 

34 

June. 

— 

— 

— 

19 

14 

33 

July. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

14 

35 

Total August-March. 

141 

98 

239 

156 

101 

257 

Total April-July. 




81 

55 

136 

Total season . . , 

I) 225 

1 ) 165 

1 ) 590 

237 

156 

393 


1) Estimate Matcb 1935 - 


ment of goods. Net European w^heat imports in the first eight months of the 
year were thus i8 million bushels smaller than those of last year. The decline 
is mainly due to the reduced purchases of the British Isles, but other countries 
have also restricted their imports to an extent small in itself but considerable 
when the low level to which they had been reduced last year is taken into ac¬ 
count. The European demand as a whole, however, will show a firmer tendency 
in the last months of the year, especially if the, condition of crops gives grounds 
for expecting a rise in international prices. 

So far as the new crop prospects are concerned, the available information 
may be summarised as follows. 
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The area sown to wheat in Europe w^as estimated last month to be a little 
more than 77.9 million acres^ an increase of 1.3 million acres on the acreage culti¬ 
vated in 1934. The new statistical data received the Institute in May are not 
considerable. Estimates of wheat sowings were made by France and Italy indi¬ 
cating a decrease of about 250,000 acres from those of last year. German}^ sup¬ 
plied an estimate of the loss of sowings experienced during the winter which are 
very slight this year {0.6 %) w^hilelast year the}" were more than 250,000 acres 
( 5*9 %)• Thus there are no reasons for changing the figure given last month 
, for the total area cultivated to rvheat in Europe as the modifications made in 
the previous estimates cancel each other to a large extent and finally involve 
only a negligible modification. 

It is obviously still too early to form an3^ opinion of the crop which this 
record acreage will yield. We indicated last month that, if the average afield 
of the last five years is assumed, this area would give a crop of about 1,580 mil¬ 
lion bushels, or a little more than the crop of 1934 which was 1,522 million bus¬ 
hels, but it is clear that the result will depend very largely on the course of the 
season and the influence of the weather on the ^fields in various countries. 

The condition of the crops in Europe was fairty satisfactory' on the whole 
at the beginning of May. Except in the Mediterranean countries, where there 
has been insufficient rain, rainfall on the Continent was normal in April and in 
some countries was even above the average. Temperatures were rather irregular 
everywhere and at the end of April and during the first decade of May cold 
waves, accompanied by hoarfrost and sometimes even by heavy^ falls of snow, 
occurred in nearly all parts. It was feared that this sudden return of wintry' 
conditions caused some appreciable damage to crops, but their short duration 
and the rains which followed limited the damage to small proportions. Weather 
become rather fine in the first half of May in most districts with the exception 
of the Mediterranean zone where the much needed rains fell though somewhat 
too late. Temperature, however, continued to be below normal. The low 
temperature which prevailed almost everywhere on the Continent during the 
greater part of April and the first three weeks of May' delay^ed the growth of 
crops which are considerably' backward when compared with the normal. But, 
in the main, in spite of the delay, the condition of the winter crops, particularly 
, wheat and rye, in the middle of May, in most countries, was thought to be as 
good or better than it was af the some time a y'ear ago. The Conditions of the 
spring crops was less satisfactory. The outcome thus still depends a great 
deal on the course of the season up to the time of harvesting. Fine weather 
with a gradual rise in temperature is necessary’ to assure good yields in most 
of the European regions. 

The weather conditions which prevailed in the U. S. S, R. from the beginning 
of the spring up to the middle of May were generally favourable to the cereal 
crops and their condition is judged to be satisfactory. Intermittent rains fell 
in all the chief cereal growing regions, assisting the growth of the winter crops 
and assuring the germination of the spring seedings which were put in the 
ground much earlier than last year. The extreme cold and frost of the end of 
April, and the first day^s of May were felt most in the north, where winter sow- 

♦ St 5 Ingl. ' , _ 
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ings are small in extent and where spring sowings are late. The cold was not 
so severe in most of the central and southern zones. Damage does not appear 
to be great. 

The estimate of the winter wheat crop of the United States based on crop 
condition on i May, places production at 431.6 million bushels, a slightly smaller 
figure than that made on i April (435.5 million bushels). According to this 
estimate, the production of winter wheat in 1935 will exceed that obtained last 
year by 26.6 million bushels but it is nevertheless small, amounting only to 75 % 
of the average outturn of the five years 1929 to 1933. 

This decline is the result of the loss of sowings caused by winter frosts and 
the spring drought in the east of the Great Plains. It is estimated that the 
area of winter wheat which will be harvested will be about 30.5 million acres 
of a sown acreage of about 44.3 million so that the loss of sowings amounts to 
13.8 million acres, or 30 % of the total. 

It is still possible, however, that an increase will be made in this estimate 
if the season becomes more favourable. Rain fell in good quantities in the 
first half of May over’the whole of the cultivated regions and greatly benefited 
the crops in aU areas where they had not been definitely injured. In some 
districts the rain was excessive and a return of fine weather is desirable. The 
spring wheat crops have derived great benefit up to the present from the 
favourable weather and are completely satisfactory. In view of the mediocre 
winter wheat crop, the United States have great need of a good harvest of spring 
wheat in order to assure internal supplies during the coming year as large stocks 
carried over from previous harvests will not be available as in the present year. 

The plentiful rains experienced in Canada during April have provided 
the moisture which is required for the good germination of the seedings, but 
they have also impeded sowing which is much later than usual this year. The 
area which fanners intended to sow to spring wheat on i May was 22,808,000 
acres. If account is taken of the area sown to winter wheat, the total area under 
wheat this year will be 23,345,000 acres, or about 640,000 acres (3 %) less than 
last 3^ear and 2,600,000 acres less than the average of the five years 1929 to 1933. 

Production in India seems sufiicient to meet internal needs and, in addition, 
to leave a small surplus for export. In Syria and Palestine, a plentiful crop 
is expected to follow the good rains of recent weeks. Crop prospects in Japan 
are fairly good. 

In North Africa, the rains which fell after a long drought saved the crops 
which may yet be average in Algeria and Tunisia, but a very poor crop is 
expected in Morocco. Egypt expects a production slightly larger than that 
of 1934. . 

G. Capone. 

CEREALS 

Qermany: Weather cool and wet in general during April. 

Rather heavy rains fell in Westphalia and in the Rhine provinces. Field work 
was held up very much owing to the wet weath^. 



The average proportion of the sown acreage abandoned as a result of winter 
damage was o,6 % (against 5.9 % last year) in the case of winter wheat, 0.5 % (1.3 %) 
in the case of winter rye, 0.5 % (3.1 %) for winter barley and 0.3 (1.2) for winter spelt. 

Crop condition of winter spelt on i May in the system of the country was 2.3 
as at I April 1935 , compared with 2.6 on i May 1934 . 

A ustria: The cold weather experienced at the end of March continued throughout 
the first decade of April causing exceptionally heavy snow falls with night frosts. Wea¬ 
ther became warmer in the middle of April. 

Weather was more genial during the third decade except for a few wet days. 

The winter cereal seedings were impeded by the cold weather. Weeds spread 
rapidly. Winter wheat is comparatively short. Damage resulting from the severe 
winter is reported from some places. Winter rye has a good appearance but winter 
barley suffered from night frosts. 

Sowings of spring cereals are unusually protracted. An increase in the area sown 
to spring wheat in the plains is recorded. The sowings sprouted slowly but evenly. 

Belgium: The weather was wet and cold in April. Crops look well on the whole. 
Oats and barley were sown late. It is expected that the area sown to oats this 3"ear 
win be a little smaller than that of 1934. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 38,700 acres against 35,900 in 1933-34 and 39,900 on the average of the five years 
ending 1932-33, Percentages 107.8 and 97.0. The figures for meslin are respectively: 
13,000 acres, 8,500 acres and 10,300 acres. Percentages: 153.7 and 126.S. 

Bulgaria: Weather was comparatively warm during the whole of May except on 
a few days in the middle and at the end of the month when weather was rather severely 
cold and accompanied by rain and hail. 

These conditions caused a delay in the growdh of wdnter cereals. 

The conditions, however, were favourable on the whole both to field work and to 
the growth of spring cereals. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 174,000 acres against 212,000 m 1934 and 242,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 82.4 and 72.0. The area cultivated to spelt 
this year is about 24,700 acres against 24,300 in 1934 and 27,100 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 101.6 and 91.2. 

Estonia: Temperature showed much variation in April. The first half of the 
month was relatively cool and the second fairly warm except for the last four days 
which were very cold. Rainfall was greater than in the preceding month. The differ¬ 
ence between day and night temperatures was very pronounced and the crops were 
adversely affected. The condition of winter cereals at the end of April was average 
and not as good as in the autumn. It is certain that no increase in sowings of spring 
wheat will be undertaken. 

Crop condition of wheat in the system of the country on i May was 2:9 against 
3.5 on I December 1934. 

Irish Free State: The weather in April was broken with much rain, except during 
the last two weeks when dry genial weather prevailed. 

No damage or loss of orops was notified. All winter sown cereals looked promising. 

Most oi the spring sowings were completed under satisfactory weather and soil 
conditions. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 


Area Sowit 


1935 I 1934 


Average 

1959 

to 

1933 


Thousand acres 


1934 

= 100 


Aver. 
= 100 


!£’) 


Germany . , .tc) 
♦Austria . . . 

Belgium ... 
Bulgaria . . 
Spain .... 
Finland . . .as) 

France i) . . I 
Greece. . . . 1 . 
Italy 
I^tvia. . 

Xvithuania 


zc) 


IfUxemburg . . . 
♦Netherlands . . zi) 
Poland . . . .ic) 
Romania . . .a) 
♦Switzerland . .su) 

Czechoslovakia 1 

i 

Yugoslavia . ,zg') 
Total Europe . . 
U.S. S. R. . . .-u:) 

Canada ... 1 “’! 

IS) 

Dnited States 

I Sr 

Total Ameritra . . 

India 9). 

•Japan ...... 

Syria and Lebanon 

Toted Asia . , , 

Algeria - . , , , 
Cyrenaica . , .tc^) 

Kgypt., 

French Morocco 
Tunisia . . . . . 

Total Africa . . . | 


4.6091 


381 

3.037 

I1.063| 

561 

13,091 

143 

2 , 020 ! 

12.l66j 

262 

207j 

425i 

40j 

* 3 , 794 ! 

7.858* 

*4) '2.’l72[ 
2151 
5.354 

66,893 

31.856 


4,927! 

5481 

21 

379 ; 

3,057 


4.435! 

502! 

22 \ 

396! 

2.988! 


93.5| 103.9 


11,039) 11.084i 

45 311 

12,863j 12,612; 

339 370, 

1,983! 1,4791 

12,031! 12.079! 


349; 2) 
210 
4031 
40: 
303: 
3.774, 
6,324, 
i4r 
2,099! 

230) 

5,208! 


153 

146 

3701 

271 

' 180: 
3.763 
6,899! 

127' 

1,9951 

91; 

5,184! 


100.2! 

99.3' 

100 . 2 : 

109.8, 

i01.8i 

42.3i 

101.91 

lOI.lj 

i 


99.0 

105.5i 

100 . 0 ; 

Vob.5! 

115.1 

1*63.5; 

93.6 

102 . 8 ! 


96.0 

101.6 

99.8 
181.4 

103.8 

35.8 

136.6 

100.7 
172.0 

142.3 
115.1 

149.4 

1 * 00.8 

113.9 

108.9 
235.0 
103.3 


Crop condition (f) 


i-V-1935 


a ) b ) 


2.4 - 1 
2 . 0 : - I 
2 . 0 : — ' 


65,800\ 64,102 /0/.7j 104.4 
29,893,! 24.987! 106.51 127.4 


,5) 537 6) 426;6) 6581 

[/) 22,808 6) 23,559:6) 25,278 
5) 30,497 6) 32,945 6) 37,780 
S) 17.847, 6) 9,290 6) 19.841 


7l,689\ 

33.950; 

‘i,*279j 

35.2291 

4,0161 

52| 

1.439| 

3,163 

I.8I6I 


66,220' 83,557\ 

35,019; 31 . 952 ! 
I.589I 1,280! 

1,175! I,l70j 

36,m\ 33,122] 


4.065, 

22 

I,442i 

3,018! 

1.903! 


3,839 

201 

1,595 

2,885i 

1.9521 


10,4b6\ 10,450 10,291 


Grand TOTAL 

\ n) j 2X6,133 


Rvs 
Germany . 
♦Austria . . 

Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 


178,664' 19l,072i 
208,557 216,0591 


126.21 81.6 

96.81 90.2 
92.6; 80.7 
I92.lj 89.9 

m.3\ 85.8 

96.9, 106.3 

"ibs-sj m.3 

97^\ 106,4 

! 

98.81 104.6 
233.31 257.4 

99.81 90.2 
104.8! 109.6 

93.1 


. _ T.W 

95.5| 


m.4\ 10L9 

103.2: 96.5 
103.6, 100.0 


♦Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
France i) , 
Greece . , 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania . 


.w) 

I 

Is) j 




10,670 10,980j n,081 97.21 96.3 


525 

429 ; 

l,40L 

I 

“*628! 

1.660i 

185! 

647 

1.260; 


9091 

401 

544! 

476 

L45t 

364! 

573 : 

I.682i 

204 


897! 

43i 

561 

570 

1.512 

358i 

532! 

1,6071 

1621 


654* to) 6& 
r.2l6| 1,198! 

i 1 


96.6 93.6 
90.21 75.3 
96.6j 92.7 

VQ3.6i 1*18.0 
98.7! 91.9 

90.6 1I4.I 


99.qJ 106.5 
103.6 105.2 


72 i - 
72 ! — 


1031 - 
2 . 0 ; ~ 

‘) 76 i - i 
- I 3.0, 

I03i - 1 
I 2.21 ~ I 




85 

75.3] 


i-ir.1935 


a ) I b ) 


2.4i 

2.01 


100 j - 


106 -- 


2 . 6 | 

1.9. 

2X 


72 

HO 


; 2.8 


~ 1 

2.0i 

e) 


100 


69.8 


- 1 96 


102 


- I 96 


i'V.1934 


a ) j b ) 

1 

I 

2.91 - 
2.6 
2.2 


113 

2.5 


3.4 


2.9i 
2.3! - 


100 


) 71 
94 


65 

70.9 


95 
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Area Sown 






Average 





Crop condition Ifl 







% 1935 










COUNTRIES 

1935 

1934 

1929 














to 

1933 

1934 

Aver. 
















I- 

V-I935 

i*IV-I935 

I- 

v-1934 



Thousand acres | 


lOO 















I 



b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Luxemburg . 


19 

Jii 

111 

100.0 

101.4 

2.2 

_ 


1.9 


__ 

2.5 


— 

♦Netherlands . 



450 

445 



“) 74 

— 

— 

— 



») 74 

—■ 


Poland . . . 


14,100 

13,963 

14.211 

101,0 

99.2 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

Romania . . 


951 

886 

872j 

107.4 

109.1 

— 

— 

..... 

e) 

— 


■— 

—- 

— 

♦Switzerland . 

.IV) 


35 

47 



105 

— 

— 

103 

— 

— 

— 


97 

Czechoslovakia 

\tv) 

( s) 

i.4I7 

55 

2.4151 

2,530 

62 

100.1 

95.0 

95.5 

89.5 

2.5 

— 

— 

z 


— 


— 

3.1 

Yugoslavia . 

.ir) 

542 

537 

516 

101.0 

105.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. 


35,489 

35,660 

36,241 

99.5 

97.9 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . , 

.iv) 

58,519 

60.975 

64.626 

96.0 

90.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Canada . . . 

i «fi') 

5) 604 

6) 587 

6) 683 

102.9 

88.4 



94 



__ 

_ 

__ 

85 

i s) 

7) 135 

6) 14816} 236 

91.3 

57.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United States 

5) 3.474 

6) 1.937 

6) 3.104 

179.3 

111.9 

— 

— 

82.0 

— 

— 

76.4 

— 

— 

67.8 

Total America 


4,213 

2,672 

4,023 

157.6 

104.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Grand total. 

M 

39,702 

38,332 

40364 

103.6 

98.6 




_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 


l«) 

98,221 

99307 

104,890 

98.9 

93.6 


— 

— 







Barley 
















Germany . . 

.«') 

845 

780 

554 

108.3 

152.5 

2.5 

_ 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

♦Austria . . . 

)a') 

( s) 

... 

19 

397 

19 

397 


... 

2.11 

2.0^ 

— 

_ _ 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.7 

2,3 

“ 

_ 

Belgium . . . 


78 

81 

71 

96.3 

iii.o 

— j 

— 

— 

— 


96 


— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 

509 

569 

602 

89.5 

84.5 

— j 

— 

— 




— 


— 

Spain .... 


4,536 

4.502 

4,629 

100.8 

98.0 

—. 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

France i) . . 

\ti'] i 

438 

416 

424 

105.5 

103.4 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

67 

— 

— 

(s) 

1,370 

1,457 

1,413 

94.0 

97.0 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

71 

— 

—■ 

Greece. . . . 

544 

588 

508 

92.4 

107.1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg. . 


6 

6 

10 

99.4 

66.1 

a.) 2.2 

— 

— 

re) 2.1 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

♦Netherlands . 

.tvj 


23 

19 


... 

— 

— 

’) 69 

— 

— 

— 

=») 73 


■— 

Poland. . . . 

jv) 

'** 77 

77 

131 

166.3 

59.31 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

— 

— 

Romania . . 

.iv) 

227 

199 

231 

114.0 

98.3 

— 

— 


i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland. . 


14 

18 


... 

106 

— 

— * 

— 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Czechoslovakia 1 

14 

1,594 

11 

1,633 

17 

1,723 

i2i2 

97.6 

84.2 

92.51 

— 

— 

— ; 

— 

_ 


2,2 


_ 

Yugoslavia. . 

.iV) 

594 

596 

617 

99.8 

96.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe. 

. . 

10,832 

10,915 

10,930 

99.3 

99./ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada. . . 


7) 3.798 

6) 3.612 

6) 4.538 

105.1 

83.:^ 

_ 


_ 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

United States 

,s) 

8) 11,954 

6) 7.144 

6) 12.194 

167.3 

98.0; 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Total America 


15,752 

10,756 

16,732 

146.5 

94.1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

♦Japan. . . . 



1,860 

2,088 






e) 


— 

— 

/) 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

**680 

611 

810 

iii.2 

*83.9 




— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

95 

Total Asia, 

. p 

680 

611 

810 

111.2 

83.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . . 


2,965 

3.131 

3,431 

94.7 

86.4 




— 


_ 

— 

100 

— 

Cyrenaica . . 

.w) 

151 

no 

84 

137.4 

- 178.8 

1' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . . . 

275 

284 

342 

96.7 

80.5 

107 

— 

— 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

3,954 

3.844 

3,344 

102,9 

• 118.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunisia . . . 


1,532 

988 

U21 

155.0 

f 125.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


““ 

Total Africa . 


8,877 

8,357 

8.422 

' 106.2 

■ 105.4 

— 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Grand total. 


36,141 

30,639 

36m 

[ 118 .C 

1 98pC 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


St. 5 Ingl 
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COUKTRIES 

Abea Sown j 

Crop condition (f) 

1 

1935 

i 

1934 i 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

»100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1 -V -1935 

1 -IV .1935 

1 

Thousand acres 







<.) 


0 

a) 

h) 

cl 

a) 

OATS 













•Austria. 


743 

759 



2.1 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

Bulgaria. 

264 

312 

328 

84.5 

80.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Spain. 

1,619 

1,877 

1.917 

86.3 

84.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 


2.169 

1,983 

2.117 

109.4 

102.5 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 

rrance ij . . j 

6.024 

6,091 

6.413 

98.9 

93.9 

72 

— 

— 

— 


— 

70 

Greece. 

358 

353 

322 

101.5 

ni. 2 | 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Luxemburg , . . 

67 

67 

72 

100.0 

92.7 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.5 

CzechoslovaMa. . 

1,958 

1,976 2,050 

99.3 

95.5 




— 

— 


2.3 

Yugoslavia. . 

66 

84 

11 ) 73 

78.2 

90.4 


— 

~ 

— 

— 


— 

Tott^ Europe, . . 

12,525 

12,745 

15^92 

983 

942 


- 

- 

- 

- 


— 

Canada . 

7 ) 14,317 

6 ) 13.731 

6 ) 13.051 

104.3 

109.7 



_ 



_ 

_ 

United States . . 

8 ) 39,108 

6 ) 30.395 

6 ) 39.201 

128.7 

99.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

30 

32 

29 

93.4 

104.4 


... 


- 

- 

97 


Algeria . 

457 

450 

554 

101 . 6 : 

82.5 

1 



... 


— 

_ 

Frencli Morocco . 

74i 651 83 

1123; 

89.0 

... j 

— 


— 

— 

— 


Tunisia . 

74| 49! 86 

150.0 

85.9 

— 


— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

ToUa Africa . . . 

<J05i 564 

1 

723 

/07.0 

83S 


I 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Gband total . . 

1 

663851 57,465 

j 

66396 

115.9 

i 1 

100.4 



- 

- 

— 

- 



I-V-I934 


- ! 9S 

100 I - 


(f) See explanation according to the various systems, page 333. — ♦) Countries not included in the totals. — 
a) Above the average. — &) Average. — c) Below the average. — £) Very good. — e) Good. — f) Average. — g) Bad. 
— h) Very bad. — m) Kot including TJ.S.S. R. — «) Including U. S. S. R. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 
1) Estimate of i May 1935 * *— 2 ) Almost half of this area represents resowings of winter wheat. — 3) Middle 
of the previous month. — 4) Including spelt. — 5) Area expected to be harvested. — 6) Area harvested. — 
7) Area to be planted according to farmers’ intentions on i 3 klay 1935 — 8) Area to be har\’ested, calculated 
on farmers* intentions on r March 1935. — 9) Third estimate. — 10) Average 1930 to 1933. — 11) Year 1933. 


France: The second half of April was relatively cold for the time of year with rather 
wet weather in the north, east and Centre and rather dry weather in the west and south. 
There were complaints that, in some places, especially the north, growth was hindered. 
Some cases of rust which were, however, localised and not serious were notified together 
with some thin fields here and there and weak growth due to excessive moisture and the 
absence of heat as well as to the sparing use of nitrogenous fertilizers. The first decade 
of May, however, was favourable for cereals, weather having become warm in all parts 
and rain having faHai in the west and south. 

The results of the enquiry into the crop situation on i May, which are set out in 
the general tables, reveal an appreciable decline in spring sowings, the total acreage, of 
three spring cereals being 4.5 % smaller than that of last year and 8 % below the average. 
This result was foreseen in the case of wheat and the area of spring sowings is by far the 
smallest recorded. The total area -under wheat seems to be a Httle larger than that of 
last year and the average , The difference, however, is due to the normal statistical 
error so that no precise a priori conclusions on the magnitude of this year's sowings can 
be made, but genaral inf ormation indicates that a slight increase in sowings has occurred. 
It appears to be tather appreciable in north where, according to the enquiry, amoimting 
to 0.8 % of -the area estimated on i May last year and 6.6 % of the average area of last 
year. 




















Crop condition shown on i May was distincly better than the average of former 
years which was 6 g hi the case of wheat and 68 in the case of oats and barley. The 
condition of the wheat crop was appreciably inferior to the condition on i May 1933 
which was placed at 75 and which resulted in the record crop of 1933. 

If the average experience of former years is taken as a criterion, the crop condi¬ 
tion of 75 of I May would result theoretically in a crop of approximately 331 million 
bushels (198 million centals). This, however, is a purely theoretical estimate for, in 
the first place, the result clearly depends on the conditions wich will prevail between 
the present moment and the time of harvesting. In 1930, when crop condition on 
I May was 73, a harvest of only 228 million bushels (137 million centals) was obtained, 
while the 1934 crop which on i May showed the rather poor condition of 67, reached 
about 331 million bushels (198 million centals). 

Moreover it must be borne in mind that in the north which cultivates only one 
fifth of the total wheat area but which produces a third of the outturn, the average 
crop condition was only 70, or somewhat inferior to the average condition of this region. 
Finally, it is well known that a fairly late winter like that experienced this year, with 
much rain and rather mild temperatures, afiects the crop adversely though its influence 
may not be evident in the appearance of.the crop in the spring. The comparative!}^ 
limited use of nitrates this year cannot compensate entirely for this unfavourable factor, 
and to obtain a good crop very much sunshine and heat well spread over the period up 
to the harvest are necessary. To sum up, unless circumstances prove to be exception¬ 
ally favourable, the figure of 331 million bushels (198 million centals) indicated above 
would represent the highest crop possible this year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Bxcept in the south-west, where mild and 
showery conditions prevailed practically throughout the whole month, the weather in 
England and Wales during the first half of April was cold with ground frosts at night. 
These conditions were succeeded by stormy weather accompanied by heavy rain and a 
temperature rather lower than the normal for the time of year. Conditions in Scot¬ 
land were somewhat similar wdth some heavy falls of snow in a few northern and 
north-eastern counties. The latter part of the month brought better conditions. 

The growth of the autumn sown crops was retarded somewhat during April by 
the cold conditions and in many places they lost colour. As a result of the milder 
weather of the last part of the month crops were making rapid recovery everywhere. 
Winter sown wheat in Scotland maintamed steady growth and as the crop was well 
forward for the season the plants suffered no serious damage from the recent rough 
weather conditions. 

The germination of spring sown com appears to be good though in some instances 
growth was slow as a result of the cold weather. During the last part of the month 
growth was rapid. 

Except as regards the late sowings, the season as a whole in England and Wales 
w^as favourable for sowing spring com. The land worked well and good seed beds were 
obtained except on heavy clay where a good tilth was difficult to obtain. In Scotland 
also, sowing operations were well advanced and they were, therefore, not seriously 
retarded by the bad weather of the early part of April. 

Crop condition of the wheat, barley and oat crops in Scotland on i May was 105, 
100 and 100 respectively. 

Greece: Rain fell in Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly and was very favourable 
for crops. Crop condition of cereals was good in the middle of April and the crop is 
expected to be greater than that of 1934* 
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According to the most recent and final estimate, area sown to meslin in 1934 
was about 146,300 acres against 136,700 in 1933 and 116,800 on the average of 
the five years ending 1932; percentages 107.0 and 125.3. corresponding product¬ 

ion is estimated as about 684,500 centals (1,180,000 bushels) against 1,033,000 (1,782,000) 
and 550,500 {949,000); percentages 66.2 and 124.4. 

Hungary: During the week ending 30 April weather was characterised by normal 
temperatures, but during the first week of May there were exceptionally severe night 
frosts and a serious shortage of rain in most of the country". During tliis week night 
temperatures were often 22° to 23° F. 

The growth of the cereal crops was delayed by the cold weather. The frosts at 
the beginning of May resulted in some places in damage the extent of which has not 
yet been calculated. In some places the fields affected have been re-tilled. Apart 
from the delay, the cereals are thick and vigorous. 

Italy: During the first half of April the growth of wheat was somewhat hindered 
by the drought. In some provinces frost and cold winds caused some damage. The 
shortage of soil moisture is making field work difficult. The second half of the month 
was characterised by rather low temperatures and more or less plentiful rains which 
were on the whole favourable for the cereal crops, growth of which, however, was 
backward at the end of the month. The drought continued in some parts of Central 
and South Italy. 

Latvia: During the first half of April there were normal variations in temperature 
with much rainfall. During the second half after some warm days the temperature again 
began to descend and there was little rain. According to the reports of agricultural 
correspondents, crop condition of winter wheat on i May was average in 46.7 % of the 
cases, above average in 39.4 % and below average in 13.9 %. Corresponding figures 
for winter rye were 39.1 50.7 % and 10.2 %. 

Liihuania: April was dry and cold, especially in the first half. Temperature rose 
only in the third decade but it was marked by appreciable variations. There was 
hoarfrost and snow fell in fair quantities in certain areas. Weather conditions were 
unfavourable for growth which made no progress. 

Weather conditions were favourable for spring seeding. Work began in the second 
half of April but was impeded by the cold and only a small proportion of the sowings 
could be done. 

Luxemburg: April was characterised by cold and wet weather. All crops are back¬ 
ward owing to the continuous rains and cold. 

The preparatory work for the spring crops made slow progress and was still unfin¬ 
ished on I May. 

The area sown to mixed grains in 1935 ^ ^,900 acres, the same area as last year’s 
while the average of the previous five years was 10,300 acres. Percentages: 100.0 % 
and 66.9 %. 

Crop condition on i in the system of the country was 2.2. 

Netherlands: Weather conditions in October and Kovember of last year were 
favourable for the sowing of winter cereals which have grown very well. The winter 
was mild and without serious frosts and was favourable to the subsequent growth of 
the crops. Spnng work proceeded very regularly. 
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The early March frosts hindered the growth of cereals, but, owing to the luxuriant 
condition of cereals at this time, the efEect of the frosts was not in the least tmfavour- 
able« 

Crop condition of winter wheat at the middle of April varied from good to very 
good though there were local instances of rot in Zeeland. Weeds were generally wide¬ 
spread and were encouraged by the wet which made their removal difficult. The 
growth of rye was also satisfactory. In several places, particularly in lyhnburg and 
Overijssel, nematodes were recorded. 

The condition of winter barley is good but in some places it was tending to 
yellow, owing to the wet soh, and the plants were too thick. 

Poland: Crop condition of winter cereals on 15 April, according to the Central 
Statistical Office, did not show changes from the estimates of the situation on 15 March. 

Insufficient warmth and sunshine for the vegetative needs of the plants between 
15 March and 15 April was notified in 70 % of the replies of correspondents. 

The cold and the excessive moisture in the fields were unfavourable influences on 
the growth of winter crops and on the sowing of spring cereals. 51 % of the reporters 
state that the growth of winter crops has suffered a setback. According to 52 % of the 
reports, spring sowings were made in unfavourable circumstances while, in of 

the replies it was stated that sowings had not begun. 

In a number of places in the provinces of Poznan and Warsaw, it was necessax}- 
to re-cultivate fields sown to winter wheat and, more particularly, to rye, which were 
attacked by Hesse fly and brown rust in the autumn. Ftisarnmi damage also occurred 
in the provinces of Poznan and Warsaw. 

Warm, dry and windy weather prevailed in the second half of April. At the end 
of the month there were rains, accompanied at times by hail; temperature began to 
fall, and for three days, from 30 April to 2 May, there were rather heavy falls of snow 
in the north and central parts of the country. On 2 and 3 May night temperatures 
were very low (18° F in Warsaw and 270 F in Tarnopol). In the following days weather 
was clear and temperature rose again. 

Rye and wheat underwent some frost damage. On the whole, the condition of 
winter wheat is worse than that -of rye. The growth of spring cereals is late and in 
the central and western areas of the country it is rather weak. 

According to the report of the Central Statistical Office, crop conditions of winter 
cereals on 5 May was worse than it was on 15 April. 


Crop Condition of Winter Cereals. 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

5 May 1935. 

. . . . . . 30 

3-0 

2.7 

15 April » ....... 

....... 3.2 

3-3 

2.9 

5 May 1934. 

....... 3.4 

3-4 

3*1 

15 April » 

. 3*3 

3-2 

3*1 


Portugal: Crops suffered much darnage from the persistent drought of April. Wheat 
which, after the rains of the end of the month, had a good appearance and promised, 
a plentiful crop, even better perhaps than that of last year, is now in bad condition., 
Rain was needed urgently m the first days of May. Owing to the cold and the lack, 
of moisture, rye did not look as good as, last year’s crop at the same period, particu¬ 
larly on hill soils which are naturally dry. 
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Romania: The second half of April was marked bv very changeable weather condi¬ 
tions. Rainfall was generally plentiful and- temperature exceptionally low. The soil 
was soaked in all parts, including the north of Bessarabia, Moldavia and the provinces 
where drought had prevailed in the first two decades of April. 

Winter cereals had a good appearance. Early sown winter wheat suffered particu¬ 
larly from frosts. Field-mice caused considerable damage in Bukovine and in the 
three provinces of Transylvania. The cold, wet weather of the beginning of May 
may encourage the spread of rust but it is not yet evident. 

Spring cereal sowings proceeded in favourable conditions. The area imder spring 
wheat this year will be greater than that of last by about 25 to 35 %. The acreage 
of'spring barley, on the other hand, will be smaller than that of last year by about 
10 %, while the area under oats will be about equal to last year’s. 

The spring cereals, sowings of which were somewhat late, have sprouted well and 
are good in appearance. At the beginning of May, however, growth was delayed by 
the low temperatures. 

Switzerland: In April weather was predominantly cool and wet. Rainfall was very 
plentiful in some parts and there were falls of snow in the higher altitudes. Sprouting 
is consequently late. Autum cereals have a good appearance everywhere and stalks 
are good. Autumn wheat, spelt and autumn rye show vigorous growth, and in parts 
are too exuberant but on the whole are a little backward owing to the cool tempera¬ 
tures. The bad weather has hindered spring seeding somewhat. 

The sowings are sprouting and show good growth but warmer weather is desirable. 

Crop condition of spelt at i May 1935 was 103 according to the system of the 
Institute; the corresponding figure for i April 1935 was 104 and that for i May 1934, 97 * 
The meslin figures for these dates were 107, 104 and 9S. 

Czechoslovakia: Exceptionally warm weather marked last autumn and the begin¬ 
ning of the winter. Real winter weather did not set in until the beginning of J anuar}^ 
During January and February weather showed great variation. On the whole, the 
winter was mild. 

At the beginning of March temperature dropped considerably and there were heav^y 
falls of snow. During the second and third decade of the month weather was dry 
and mild. At the end of March temperature fell again, descending even to 5 to 7® C 
below normal. Weather during the first two decades of April was very changeable 
and there was much rainfall. 

Weather began to clear generally only about 20 April as a result of a belt of high 
pressure extending over Central Europe. Temperature rose in some places to 68- 
700 F. The nights, however, were comparatively cold and sometimes accompanied by 
frosts. Several storms occurred at the end of the month. Rainfall was heavy on 
28 April. Weather become cold once again. 

Winter cereals wintered wed and are growing satisfactorily. According to reports 
from several areas, rye in particular is affected by Fusarium 7iivale and it has also 
suffered from the spring frosts but the damage is slight. Sowing of spring cereals began 
early^ that is, in the last decade of March, but work was held up by the cold and 
wet weather of April with the result that in several areas, particularly, in the higher 
districts, work could not be resumed before the end of April In several places the 
work has not even begun. The early sown spring cereals are sprouting evenly and 
growing wdfi. 

The area sown this year to meslin is 16,900 acres, 0.7 %• below that of last 
year and 17.5 % below the quinquennial mean. 
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Yugoslavia: The rather changeable, smmy, dry and warm weather of April was 
very favourable to the winter cereal sowings and the preparatory work for spring 
planting. 

The winter cereals had a very good appearance at the end of the month and 
promised a good crop. Sowing of spring cereals (barley and oats) began in the south. 

The setback caused by night frosts on 3 and 4 May, particularly in the Danube 
Banovine affected vineyards, orchards and vegetables rather than the winter cereal 
crops. 

According to the latest estimate, the area sown to mixed grains in the winter of 
1934-35 was about 127,800 acres as against 121,800 in 1933-34. Percentage: 104.9. 
The spelt area is estimated at 20,900 acres against 19,000 acres. Percentage: iio.i %. 

U. S. S. R.: As the following table shows, sowings are being made more quickly 
this year than in former years. 


[Area sown to all spring crops. 

(Thousands of acres) 


Date 

1935 

% 

of Plan 

X 934 

0/ 

/o 

of Plan 

1933 

% 

of Plan 

20 April .... 

• • • 77.405 

34-5 

53.151 

23.1 

34.227 

14.6 

25 April .... 

. . . 102,857 

45-8 

68,430 

30.0 

46,138 

19.7 

30 April .... 

. . . 123,748 

53-1 

89,525 

39.0 

62,568 

26.6 

5 May .... 

• • • 145.446 

64.8 

115,400 

50.2 

83,807 

35-7 

10 May .... 

. . . 169,808 

75-6 

140,719 

^ 61.3 

105,016 

447 


Of the total area of 169,808,000 acres, sown up to 10 May, collective farms have 
sown 138,799,000 acres, that is, 82.4 % of the Plan, State farms 19,861,000 acres, or 
69.8% of the Plan, and individual farms 11,150,000 acres, or 40.4% of the Plan. 

Cold weather prevailed during the second half of April, especially in the north¬ 
west of the country. In the second decade of the month, a cold wave coming from 
the north extended far to the southern part of the European territory of the Union, 
causing a drop in night temperatures below freezing point not only in the central areas 
but also in the south. The average temperatures of the third decade of April were 
nearly everywhere below the mean of a long series of years. The maximum day tem¬ 
perature was not more than 64 to 73° P as for as the North Caucasus. At the begin¬ 
ning of the first decade of May there was a further fall in temperature, particularly 
in the north-west of the European territory. Eater in the middle of the decade, 
temperature rose again. 

During the second half of April and the first decade of May there was frequent 
and occasionally plentiful rain in the south (North Caucasus, Ukraina) and in the 
central and north-western part, while in rhe south-east of the European territory 
(Transvolga and Ural regions) and in the south of Asiatic Russia weather was rather 
dry and warm and rainfall was rather scanty.. 

The general fall in, temperature diuing the third decade of April and at the 
beginning of May delayed the growth of crops, but it helped to bring about a more 
vigorous development of the roots, and thus makes a good crop more likely. Another 
favourable element of this spring was the adequate suppHes of soil moisture over a 
large proportion of the country. 

Crop conditions of winter and spring cereals at the beginning of May was thought 
to be entirely satisfactory in most regions of the country. In some parts of the south 
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{Nortii Caucasus, Ukraina) an excessively foward development of cereals, which may 
possibly result in lodging, occurred. It the same regions also there were complaints 
of a widespread growth of weeds. 

Karly in the area sown to wheat exceeded 75% of the Plan, while last 
year this proportion was reached only on 13 May. Barley sowings are nearly 
finished. 

Argentina: Preparatory work for the sowing of cereals proceeded rather slowly 
in April owing to the drought and the high winds particularly in the south of the pro¬ 
vinces of Buenos Aires and Santa Fe. In the latter a tendency to reduce the wheat 
area in favour of flax was noticeable. Field work was liindered in some parts of the 
province of Cordoba by the drought. In the pro^dnce of Entre Rios also work was 
behindhand at the end of xlpril. Weather conditions in I,a Pampa have not been favour¬ 
able for field work which is backward ever}"where. In the pro^dnce of Santiago del 
Estero, on the other hand, field work, as a result of the reserves of moisture, was done 
in excellent conditions. 

The Ministry- of Agriculture has proceeded with the classification of recommended 
varieties of wheat and of those kinds which are undesirable on account of soil condi¬ 
tions and the requirements of the export market. 

The recommended varieties have been classed in three groups; covie, relleno and 
hlancxwa, the first two consisting of varieties preferred by European markets and the 
third of those suitable for local consumption and export to Brazil., The coHe 
types are declared to be excellent for export, chiefly of use as correctives including the 
follovTUg varieties: Guatrache M. A., Ein Calel M. A.. Kanred and Einmarq. The 
relleno types are of good quality for export, of value partly as correctives and suitable 
for bread-making. They form a balanced type of grain and included Acero 3S M. A., 
Ea Precision 25, Klein 33, Vencedor, Sin Rival and Klein 32. The varieties in the 
third group are: Triunfo, Sola 50, San Martin, General Urqniza and Klein 40. 

The Syndical Chamber of Cereals of the Commerce Exchange of Buenos Aires has 
decided on the following specific weights for the first official types of wheat of the new 
crop: Buenos Aires type Ko. i, 80,220 kg. per hectolitre: Buenos Aires type No. 2, 
78,090 kg.; Bahia Blanca type No. i, 80,735 Bahia Blanca No. 2, 78,405 kg.; Entre 
Rios type No. 2, 78,970 kg. A base of 80 kilogtammes specific weight has been 
fixed for official quotation of all kinds. Entre Rios No. 2 is placed for quotation in 
the same categor}" as Buenos Aires No. 2. 

(Telegram of 22 May): Field work and wheat sowings are behindhand owing to 
the haxd soil, 

Canada: The spring sowings are very late everywhere except in Ontario on account 
of the late spring. Wet and cold weather prevailed during recent weeks so that spring 
work was delayed. Very little seeding was done in the Prairie Provinces in April. 
East year at the beginning of May sowings were half finished in Manitoba and Alberta 
while in Saskatchewan a third of the work had been done. Work was further delayed 
by storms on ist and 8th May, but moisture conditions improved decidedly. 

The winter-killed areas of winter wheat sown in the autumn of 1934 are 
respectively 126,000 acres and 27,000 acres. 

According to the enquiry into farmers' sowing intentions as at i May, the area 
to be sown to mixed grains this year is about 1,179,000 acres compared with a harx^est- 
ed area last year of 1,159,200 acres and an average in the five years 1929 to 1933 of 
1,173,400 acres. Percentages; 101.7 100.5. 
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United States (Telegram of 2 May): Weather was-very warm in the eastern half 
of the country but unseavSonablj" cold in the western half. Conditions in the east of 
the Great Plains were generally satisfactory though the season was late. Rain and 
snow were helpful in the northern Great Plains, particularly to spring grain crops, but 
the drought area in the south-west centring in Kansas was unrelieved. 

(Telegram of 9 May): Weather during the previous week was very wet and cold 
everywhere except in the south-eastern States and along the Pacific Coast and growth 
of crops, was retarded and field work delayed. Moisture was then ample everywhere 
in the east of the Great Plains but the drought in the south-western area persisted. 

(Telegram of 16 Mayh Cool weather prevailed in the northern States and excessive 
moisture from the Missouri River eastwards caused rank growth in the wheat crops. 
There were beneficial rains in the Great Plains, Kansas and Nebraska, but the light 
rains which fell in the drought area came too late to save the crops. 

The winter wheat area abandoned this year is estimated at 13,839,000 acres, or 
31 % of the area sown in the autumn. 

On the basis of the area and crop condition on i May (see Table) the outturn of 
winter wheat is expected to amount to 431,637,000 bushels (258,982,000 centals) show¬ 
ing a fall of 3,862,000 bushels (2,317,000 centals) from the estimate made a month 
ago on the basis of crop condition on i April. This compares with a production of 
405,034,000 bushels (243,020,000 centals) in 1934 and an average production of 
572,861,000 bushels (343,717,000) in the five years 1929-33. Percentages: 106.6 and 
75 - 3 - 

There is a considerable winter loss also in the case of rye, amoimting in this 
case to 2,223,000 acres, or 39 % of the sown area. The area remaining for harvest, 
however, is still nearly twice as large as that of last year, and, as a result of this 
great expansion, the harvest this year, on the basis of the crop crop condition on 
I May, is expected to amount to 40,356,000 bushels (22,599,000 centals) as against 
16,040,000 bushels (8,982,000 centals) in 1934 and an average of 35,167,000 bushels 
(19,694,000 centals) in the five-year period 1929-33. Percentages: 251.6 and 114.S. 

India: According to the fourth estimate of the Pimjab wheat crop issued in the 
middle of May. the outturn in 1935 is estimated to amount to 133,580,000 bushels 
(80,150,000 centals) compared with 122,600,000 bushels (73,560,000 centals) last year 
and an average in the five 3^ears 1929-1933 of 128,140,000 bushels (76,880,000 centals) 
Percentages: 109,0 and 104.2. 

Japan: Assisted by the favourable weather, the winter wheat and barley crops 
progressed normally in April. 

Palestine: Weather conditions during March were favourable. Cereals wintered 
excellently and no damage is notified. Crops in Southern Palestine need more rain. 
Spring sowings are progressing in excellent conditions. 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather in the main continued to be favourable to cereals. 
Rainfall was abundant in the winter and temperatures were normal and except in the 
mountains and in the Jebel-Druze there was practically no snow. Crops wintered 
in very good conditions and no frosts were recorded. No damage was notified except 
in the lower plains of Lebanon and Latakia, where, moisttue was excessive but where, 
however, the new early varities of wheat are in very good condition, and, as a resiilt 
of the fine weather of March all crops have recovered. Growth is excellent in the 
mountains and fairly good in the plains. Spring sowings were completeil generally 
in good conditions. 


SL 5 Ingl. 
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Algeria: The weather conditions during April varied a great deal from district to 
district as in the previous montlis. A severe drought prevailed in Oran throughout 
the month broken only b}- a few showers a t the end. The native crops in several districts 
are lost and the losses are spreading westwards. The wheat crop in European settle¬ 
ments was earing with great difficulty and that on light soils is half lost in many cases. 
Early sown soft wheat and the early varieties succeeded in ripening but in unfavour¬ 
able conditions while the yield of late crops will be very low\ Barley has a mediocre 
appearance and the oat crops are drying. The crops are satisfactory, thanks to the 
rains of the end of April, only in the high plateau districts and in the plain of Sidi bel 
Abbes. In Alger weather was warm and dry up to the last days of the month when 
good rains were general. These have considerably benefited the crops which were 
suffering from drought to such an extent that in some places the loss was calculated 
to amount to 50 % of the yield originally’ anticipated. The beginning of the month 
was rather cold in Constantine but temperature rose quickly and rain fell on two occa¬ 
sions, particularly at the end of the month. The rains made possible a good formation 
of grain in the barley and soft wheat crops. The hard wheat crop, which 'was about to 
ear, was also likely to benefit from these conditions. On the whole, the early sown 
crops promise very satisfactory yields but the outcome of the later and native crops 
is more uncertain. The declaration of sowings made in accordance with the laws in 
force indicate a decrease of 13.7 % in the soft wheat crop and an increase of 6.2 % in 
hard wheat, which together would result in an increase in wheat sowings in this departe- 
ment of 4.3 %. 

In Algeria as a whole the condition of crops worsened during April. 

Cyrenaica: Temperatures were normal in April and weather w’as characterised by 
the predominace of the ghihli. Rainfall w'as recorded in varying quantities in-the 
first decade of the month. Crop condition was thought to be average. 

Egypt: Harvesting of early wheat cultivations is over in Upper Egypt where it 
w’as begun during the early days of April. Elsewhere, har^'esting began in most regions 
during the second half of April. 

The crop seems at present to be 6 % above the average. This is due to the 
fact that the weather conditions were highly favourable during this month, not’withstand- 
ing the probably deleterious effects of the unusual rise in the temperature, during last 
week, on certain late cultivations where the grains have not reached complete maturity. 
Har\’'estmg of barley is over in Upper Eg>i>t and general elsewhere. The yield is expected 
to be about 7 % above the average. 

French Morocco: The drought, the damage resulting from which in the middle 
of April has already been indicated, continued during the second half of the month. 
Some light shoxvers fell at the end of the month in the north coastal areas (Casablanca 
and Rabat) while rainfall 'was a little heavier in the Centre {Meknes, Fez and Taza) 
but the beneficial effect of the rains was limited. On the other hand, the warm south 
and east winds have accentuated the effects of "the drought in the territory as- 
a whole. 

The condition of cereals as a whole 'was much below normal at the end of April 
"With, however, considerable varia.tions depending on the care with which the work 
of preparation and cultiva'fcion 'was done. Some of the native crops and, in some 
cases, even those of the European settlers, were affected to such an extent that they 
■were cut green and Ted off to animals. Cereals are ripening and an improvement is 
now hardly possible. The barley harvest has begun on the coast. It is expected 
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that han'esting of soft wheats, ripening of which is well toward, will begin about 15 
Ma}". Hard wheats were in the critical earing stage and a ver}^ poor yield was expected 
to result from the very unfavourable conditions. 

The outlook at the end of April indicated a crop equal at best to half that of 
last year in the case of the three chief cereals, hard wheat, soft wheat and barley. 
The pessimistic forecasts made in the middle of Apiil are thus confirmed. 

Tunisia: Temperatures were above normal in the first decade of April and normal 
during the remainder of the month. Rainfall was slight in the north, almOwSt nil in 
the central and southern parts. There were strong north-west winds and three days 
of sirocco. In the Bizerta area, the crops, which benefited greatly from the rains 
of the end of April after being adversely affected by winds and drought, were good 
or average according to district, but an abnormal development of black rust in the 
soft wheat crop is notified in some localities. In the Tunis and Kef areas, the harvest 
shows wide variations, being good, average or mediocre according to the conditions 
and circumstances of sovdng, and rust appeared on early soft wheat. In the south 
(Suza and Sfax districts), the barley harvest, which began at the end of April in the 
far south, is good and frequently very good, but the wheat crops are suffering from 
drought, especially the later crops, which will give poor yields, particularly in the 
Kairman area where rust has caused some damage. 

These indications confirm the expectation outlined last month of a very good 
barley crop, but it is probable that, as the hard wheat crop is somewhat below the 
average, that of soft wheat wiU also be imsatisfactory. 


MAIZE 

Hungary: By the end of the first week of May, maize sowing had been finished 
in the. greater part of the country and the crop had sprouted uniformly. The frosts 
of the early part of May had caused damage in some places and the damaged fields 
which are not, however, of great extent, are being re-sown. 

Romania: The cold weather delayed maize sowings. About one half only of the 
area iutended for the crop had been sown by the beginning of May. 

Czechoslovakia: The area sown this year To maize grown alone is estimated at about 
231,400 acres against 221,900 acres in 1934, an increase of 4-3 %• 

Argentina: According to the monthly report, dated 24 April, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, maize harvesting was in full swing almost everywhere during April. In 
the east of the Province of Buenos Aires, however, the variation of the state of maturity 
made it advisable to proceed slowly with the work of har^^esting. The late maize in 
this area is considered lost for the most part. The harvest had not begim in the 
south-east owing to the late ripening. In several departamentos there are substantial 
acreages which have yielded no crop but the early maize in the central parts of the 
province produced good 3delds. The maize crop in Bahia Blanca will be practically 
nil as the the crops which were in good condition underwent frost damage. Harvesting 
was proceeding in the west of the Province of Buenos Aires and, on the whole, good 
yields were obtained. In the north of this province yields and quality are, above nor¬ 
mal. In Santa Fe the dry weather of April was favourable for haryesting which was 
nearly completed in the north at the end of last month and which gave good yields 
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of early crops. In the southern part of the province harvesting and threshing were in 
full swing, yields being high. The quality and yield of the late varieties had improved 
during April. In Cordoba har^^esting was proceeding regularly everj-where. In the 
north and north-east, the crops surpass expectations, particularly in the departamentos 
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Countries 

1934 

1933 

Aver. 
192S 
to 1933 

% 1934 

and 1934/35| 

1934 

1933 

Average 
192S 
to 1932 

1934 

1933 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 


1934/ 

1935 

1933/ 

1934 

192S/ 
1929to 
1932/ 
1933 

1933 

1933/ 

Aver¬ 
age 
= looj 

1934/35 

1933/34 

1928/29 

to 

X932/33 

1934/35 

X933/34 

1928/29 

to 

X932/33 

X933 

1933/ 

Aver 

age 

« 100 


1,000 acres 

2934 

n 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lb. 

X934 
= 100 

Austria . . 

160 

159 

148' 

101.0 

108.1 

3,303 

3,011 

2.66?! 

5,897 

5.377 

4.763 

109.7 

123.8 

Bulgaria . . 

1,658 

1,796 

1,757 

92.3 

94.3 

18.067 

20,967 

17,660| 

32,262 

37,441 

31,536 

86.2 

102.3 

Spain . . . 

1.072 

1,067 

1,045 

100.5 

102.5: 

17.368 

14,559 

14,378; 

31,015 

25.998 

25,674 

119,3 

120.8 

France , . 

823 

832 


98.8 

97.5 

11,452 

9,589 

I0,5l6l 

20,449 

17,123 

18,778 

119.4 

108.9 

Greece. . . 

585 

647 

556 

90,5 

105.3 

5,099 

6,026 

3,755! 

9,106 

10,760 

6,706 

84.6 

135.8 

Hungary 

2.777 

2,816 

2,726 

98.6 

101.9, 

46.256 

39,889 

37.085i 

82,600 

71,230 

66.223 

116.0 

124.7 

1 

3,271 

3,190 

3,391 

102.5 

96.5 

64,330 

52.549 

50,6951 

114.874 

93.837 

90.528 

122.4 

126.9 

384 

346 

252 

111.1 

152.3 

6.059 

4,564 

2.733; 

10,820 

8,151 

4.880 

132.7 

221.7 

Poland . . 

223 

225: 231 

99.0 

96.3, 

1,670 

1,232 

2,090, 

2,982 

2,200 

3.732 

135.5 

79.9 

Romania. . 

12.368 

n.928! 11,470 

103.7 

107.8 

106,840 

100.408 

113,4011 

190,786 

179,301 

202,502 

106.4 

94.2 

Switzerland, i 

2 2 

3 

81.3 

74.0 

55 

63 

71! 

99 

113 

126 

87.2 

78.4 

Czechoslov.. 

t) 359 

316: 351 

113.4 

102.3, 

2 ) 5,447 

3,370 

5,466| 

2) 9.728 
202,912 

6,018 

9,760 

161.6 

99.7 

Yugoslavia. 

6,578 

6.272 ! 5,761 

104.9 

114.2 

113,631 

78,883 

76,843 

140,863 

137,220 

144.0 

147.9 

Tot/d Europe 

30,260 

29,396\ 28,534 

102.2 


399,577 

335,110 

337^60 

713,530 

598,412 

602,428 

119.2 

118.4 

*U.S.S.Il. . 

... 

9,884 

9.58S 


... 

84.658 

105,822 

75,663 

151,175 

188,969 

135,113 

80.0 

111.9 


161 

1371 143 

117.9 

112.7 

3.807 

2,830 

2,997 

6.798! 5.054 

5,351 

134.5 127.0 

United States 

87,486 

103,2601102,768 
,7.904 7,746 

84.7 

85.1 

773.202! 1.316.928,1.434.802 

1,380.7182,351,658 

2,562, W 

58.7 53.9 

Mesico. . , 

7,299 

92.3 

■ 94.2 

1 ! 

I 37.508! 42.414 

40,259 

66,979 

75,740 

71,891 

88,4 

93.2 

Cambodia . 

741 

2971 92 

250.0! 802.4 

9,921 

3,748' 1.079 

17.716 

6,693 

1,927 

264.7 919.2 

Chosen. . . 

292 

276 

263 

105.6 110.9 

1,311 

1,974 

1,832 

2,341! 3.525 

3.272 

66.4: 71.5 

Syria Sc I,eb. 

61 

67 

76 

90.9 

80.0 

646 

573 

837 

1,154; 1,024 

1,494 

112.7; 77.2 

Turkey, . . 

778 

942 

884 

8Z6j 88.0 

7,108 

12.502 

10,707 

} 12,692 

, 22,324 

19,121 

56.9 

66.4 

’Algeria . • 

19 

isl 23 

107.8 

82.9 

158 

102 

146 

282i 183 

260 

154.4 

108.4 

Egypt . . , 

1.632 

1,638! 2,036 

99.61 80.1 

34.653 

32,536 

41.658 

61,880 58,101 

74,389 

106.5! 83 2 

Eritrea . . 

11 

27 

1 21 

40.9] 52.3 

79 

220 

177 

142! 39^ 

317 

36.0 

44.7 

Kenya 3b , 

i 123, 113 

1 193 

109.0! 63.8 

1.939 

1,494 

2.6M 

3.462 

i 2,667 

4.650 

129.6 

74.5 

French Mo¬ 
rocco V, . 

986; 887 714 

m.o 

138.1 

5,425 

3.096 

3,171 

9,688 

5.528 

5,663 

1 

175.3 171.1 

Tunisia 4) , 

1 62 

( 

37 

44 

166.7! I4U 

154 

132 

130 

276 

. 236 

232 

116.7 

118.6 

♦Argeutina 5) 

17.372 

16,097! 13.714 

107.9 

126.7 


130,095 

170,217 


232,314 

303,960 



♦tJu.ofS.Afr. 

... 

3)6,506 3)5,847 

r 


37,956 

47,802 

6) 33,784 

67,779 

85,361 

6) 60.328 

79.^ 

112.3 

Totals . . . 

129,911 145,199114337 

i 89.5 

90.5 

1.275,488 

1.753,6591,877,759 

I 

2^277.658 3,131,539 

3353,142 

72.7, 67.9 

) 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s) Spring crop [^taggengo). — i) Summer crop [einquantino). — 
1} Of which 318,000 acres unmixed crop and 141,000 acres mixed crop, — 2) Of which 3,538,000 centals 
6,319,000 bashels) from uamixed crop and 1,909,000 centals (3,409,000 bushds) from mixed crop. — 3) European 
crop. — 4) Maize and sorghum. — 5) Area sown. — 6) Figures for the average not j'et revised according to 
the 1933-34 census results. 


of Santa Maria and Rio Segundo. In the eastern and south-western parts of the prov¬ 
ince, cropping, which had become general at the beginning of April continued actively 
during the month and threshing had also begun; yields were better than average. The 
quality of the crop is ezcelient; the grain has ripened fully and is of good colour. There 
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was an active movement of the crop towards the collecting centres in the most 
important producing areas. In the Province of PJntre Rios a crop better than the 
average was expected, in spite of grasshopper damage and the late ripening of bitter 
varieties. 

. In the Pro\dnce of Santiago del Bstero, harvesting of early varieties was hindered 
by the bad weather which has definitely injured the crop. Yields were generally sat¬ 
isfactory. On the whole, a crop more or less equal to last year’s was expected. Late 
varieties benefited from the rains of April and crop condition of these was normal. 

The drought in La Pampa caused appreciable damage and a poor crop was ex¬ 
pected. 

(Telegram of 22 May): Maize harvesting was continuing in very good conditions. 

Fvemh Morocco: At the end of April the efiects of drought were to be seen in the 
sprouting and growth of unirrigated maize and sorghum crops. They would improve 
much, however, if rain fell. 

Tanganyika ^Temtory: The estimated maize crop available for sale this season is 
236,600 centals (422,400 bushels of 56 lb). 

Tunisia: Spring sowings this year were fairly considerable, on the whole. The 
crops suffered owing to the drought, but the late sowings benefited greatly from the 
rains of 23 and 24 April. 

RICE 

A ygentina: Har\^estmg of maize was proceeding in March in the Provinces of Tucfi- 
man, Corrientes and in the National Territory of Divisiones. The late varieties in the 
province of Tucuman promised better yields than those of the earlier varieties. Growth 
of weeds was reported from the Province of J ujuy. A good crop was expected in the 
Province of Salta. 

British Guiana: It was reported in March that the rice spring crop was expected to 
be much bigger than that of last year. 

Taiwan: Transplanting of first crop rice is completed. Growth is proceeding nor¬ 
mally. 

British Malaya: February and March were charaterised by hot dry weather 
during the first two or three weeks and by showery weather in the latter part of the month. 
Generally speaking, the weather was fairly normal and the rainfall about or slightly below 
the average. The padi harvest progressed rapidly and at the end of March it was nearing 
completion in all the more important padi areas. Crop prospects were good in Province 
Wellesley, Upper Perak, Western and Central Pahang and the inland areas of Malacca, 
but in Kedah it was confirmed that the crop would probably be considerably below that 
of last season owing to adverse weather conditions, and in some of the coastal areas of 
Malacca late planting and dry weather were expected to cause an almost complete ioss. 
In Negri Sembilan outlook was fair, and in Krian the crop appeared to be about the same 
as the previous season in quantity but inferior in quality, the grain beimg hght, 
probably owing to the effects of the drought in December. In Kdantan prospects 
very good, - 



At the eaad of March the preparation of land and the planting of nurseries for the 
coming season had ahead}- been commenced in various districts. 

Egypt: Preparation of the soil for summer rice cultivation is in full swing and in 
certain areas, sowing was actually begim during the last week of April, 

Tanganyika Territory: 129,500 centals (287,800 bushels of 45 lb.) of rice and 
107,100 (237,900) of paddy are estimated as being available for sale this season. 


POTATOES 


Austria: Potato planting had been completed in only a few places at the end of 
April. Barly potatoes are beginning to sprout. 

France: Planting proceeded in fairly good conditions. Germination and growth 
of the tubers, though hindered by the cold of the second half of April, were satisfactory 
on 10 May. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The season on the whole was favourable, for 
planting, although in some areas the preparation of the ground was hindered by wet. 
In many parts of the coimtry planting was completed by the end of the month but 
in other areas the work is somewhat behindhand. Early potatoes are looking well but 
are not so forward as usual for the time of year. 

Hungary: Early potatoes had sprouted at the end of the first week of May. Fol¬ 
iage was injured by frost but it is thought that the tubers will recover with good wea¬ 
ther. 

Poland: The proportion of potatoes which have rotted in silos and clamps during 
the winter for the whole country was 10 %, of the total harvested, while last year it 
was 6 %, 

Portugal: Potato planting has begun. An increase on last year, amounting in 
some cases to more than 20 %, is reported. 

Czechoslovakia: Potato planting had not been finished by i May even in the low¬ 
land areas while in the majority of the high divStrict.^ it had not begun. 

However, the following estimates are made of the area which will probably be 


devoted , to potatoes: 

1935 

1934 

Acres 

Average 

1929-1933 

% 

1934 

100 

1935 

Average 
ass TOO 

Early varieties .... 
Main crop. 

100.600 
■ 1,759.800 

97,100 

1,752,800 

86,900 

1,701,200 

103-7 
. 100.4 

115-8 

103-4 

Total . , 

1,860400 

1,84^,goo 

i,j88,ioo 

100,6 

104,0 


Canada: According to the enquiry into farmers' intentions as at i. May, the 
acr^e to be planted to potatoes this year wdH be about 525,000 acres, compared 
whh a harvested area of 569,200 acres in 1934 ^nd an average of 551,200 acres in 
the five years 1929-33- Percentages: 92.2 and 95.2. 
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Algeria: Production of the non-irrigated crop was hardly satisfactory in Alger. 
Growth in Constantine was normal and plantings cover as large an area as last year. 

Southern Rhodesia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
potatoes in 1933-34 was about 1,800 acres against 1,500 in 1932-33 and 1,700 on the 
average of the five years ending 1931-32. Percentages 118.2 and 104.9. The corre¬ 
sponding production is estimated at about 96,900 centals (161,400 bushels) against 
66,000 (109,900) and 70,400 (117,400). Percentages 146.8 and 137.5. 

SUGAR 

Unlike March, when conditions were distinctly springlike, April was charact¬ 
erised by wet, cold and cloudy weather and work on the sugar-beet crops was 
made difficult, sowings being delayed particularly when compared with last 

Acreage of sugar-beet. 






Average 

/o - y j j 

COUNTRIES 


1935 •) 

1934 

1929 to 1933 


Average 



acres | 


« 100 

Germany 1 ). 


893.823 

858.869 

845.750 

104 

106 

Austria . '. 


106,000 

122,600 

97,685 

87 

109 

Bels^um . .. 


124,000 

132,366 

134.551 

93 

92 

Bulgaria. 


16,800 

4,400 

38.818 

378 

43 

Denmark. 


104.000 

102.300 

89.085 

101 

117 

Spain. 


200.000 

250.000 

213.922 

80 

92 

Irish Free State . . . 


55,000 

45.581 

12,239 

119 

444 

Finland . 


7.200 

7,140 

4.873 

100 

147 

France. 


6 OS. 0 OO 

678,830 

668.939 

89 

t 91 

Great Britain. 


375.000 

403,884 

287,010 

93 

131 

Hungary. 


91,000 

93,190 

144,942 

93 

63 

Italy. 


220.000 1 

220.794 

252.269 

100 

87 

Latvia. 


35.000 1 

35.600 

15,000 

97 

233 

Lithuania ...... 

• • 

15,000 

10,000 

7.846 

150 

189 

Netherlands. 


99.000 

103,586 

117,463 i 

95 

84 

Poland.. . . 


270,000 

276,760 

389,276 1 

98 

70 

Romania. 


89.000 

91,813 

87,294 

95 

102 

Sweden. 


122.300 

125,077 

94.460 

98 

129 

Switzerland. 


3,700 

3,830 

3277 

97 

113 

Czechoslo^^kl .... 


389,207 

392,911 

468.437 

99 

83 

Yugoslavia. 


67,000 

63,808 

112346 

105 

59 

Itotal Europe a) , 


3,888,030 1 

4,023,339 

4,085.482 

97 

95 

U.S,S.R. 


3,000.000 

2,906,000 

2,941.783 

102 

101 

To^ Europe b) . 


6,888,030 

6,929,339 

7,027265 \ 

99 ' 

98 

Canada . . 



52,000 

46.953 1 



United States . . . . 

* 

*9^,486 

789,000 

784,616 

— 

— 

Total North America . 

. . i 


841,000 

831,569 



Japan. 



24,750 

22.722 i 



Turkey. 


*'57.272 

76,735 

31,763 

75 

180 

Total Asia . 

. . 

... 

101,485 

54,485 


... 

GBNERAT* TOTAIS . . , 

i O') 

\ b) 


4.965.824 

7.871.824 ! 

4,971^36 

7,913,319 


... 


Appioximate data. — a) Not incJudiag IT. S. S. R. — b) Including IT. S. S, R. —■ i) Area of sugar-beet 
delivered to factories. 
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3*ear when the work has greatly assisted by the weather. By the middle of 
May, however, sowings had been finished almost ever^^where. 

Weather in Germany was rather unfavourable with winds and heavy falls 
of snow w’hich dela^^ed sowings. In Silesia there w^as much precipitation and 
W'eather was cold and windy up to the end of April. Weather improved later. 
The first sowings have already sprouted. Beet sowings w^ere also held up in 
Pomerania owing to the bad weather w’hich lasted up to the end of the first week 
of May and which allow’ed only half the area intended for sugar-beet to be sowm 
up to this time. Germination has begun in some places and the young shoots 
have not suffered frost damage up to the present. The w’eather in Mecklenburg 
w^as very changeable with snow^ and severe night frosts followed by w’-arm, sunny 
days. The cold w^as very severe but there w’as no serious damage on the whole. 
The early sowings sprouted well and are good in appearance. In the Halle 
region April w^as very w'et and in this area also re-sowing is necessary owing 
to the damage caused by frost; the same is true also of Thuringia. In Central 
Hanover, as a result of the cold and damp w^eather, the sowings are about 20 days 
later than last ^^ear. The delay in the south-west of Hanover w^as not so great 
but damage w'as more serious for the fields had to be partially re-sown. Sowings 
began in South German}' at the beginning of April but growTh w^as delayed by 
the W’et and cold w^eather w’hich prevailed' throughout the month and, as a result 
of the hardering of the soil, there w'as a delay of tw’o w’eeks in the last sowings. 
The condition of the fields sowm after May is better. 

In Czechoslovakia the weather w^as ver>" cold and temperature fell much 
further below normal than it has done for many years, even registering 22° F at 
night. Rain, how’ever, w’as scanty and sowings W’ere completed. The early 
sown beet has already sprouted but the first stage of vegetation, hindered by 
cold, is slow and rather irregular. 

Damage resulting from cold is more considerable in some cases and re-sowing 
had to be done while, in some fields, after a sudden show’er followed by freezing 
winds, a hard crust was formed which had to be broken in order that the young 
plants might not be stiffed. Parasites are beginning to inflict serious damage. 

In Austria also cold was very severe and not even the most low-bying areas 
W’ere exempt. The crops suffered some damage. 

In Belgium, field w^ork following the sowings was impeded and delayed by 
the unfavourable weather. 

In England, the first half of April was rather cold except in the south-west 
and still colder in the second half w-hich was characterised by copious rains. Tem¬ 
perature rose at the end of the month. In the south-w'est, unHke the rest of the 
country where difflcnlties were experienced, preparatory field work and sowings 
were done quickly, thanks to the fine weather. 

Field w’ork was done in good conditions in France but the cold of the middle 
of May somewhat slowred up growth. 

In Kunga-ry it W’ill be necessary to re-cultivate the early sown fields, which 
have suffered considerably from frost. 

In Poland also, the cold and changeable weather was unfavourable for the 
normal development of the crops. 
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No detailed information is available concerning the other European coun¬ 
tries which grow sugar-beet, growth being only in its first stage. What has been 
said of the above-mentioned countries applies also to the other countries of Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Europe, weather having produced about the same effect on 
crops. However, as these unfavourable conditions were experienced so early, 
it is not yet possible to state whether they will have an appreciable effect on 
the sugar-beet harvest. 

The U. S. S. R. did not escape the general weather conditions. How^ever, 
the information indicates that the beet crops, though backward in growth, have 
a good appearance. 

Crop condition is better in Southern Europe, though the growth of the 
young crop was not uniform in many cases. The dela^- in sowing was not ex¬ 
perienced to the same extent while in some areas these was no interruption. 


Statistics supplied by the '' Association Internationale de la Statistique Sitcriere ” 

of Vienna. 

Area sown to sugar-beet. 


Countries 

1935 

1934 

Countries ‘ 

1935 ' 

1934 


acres 

acres 


acres 

acres 

Germany. 

893.823 

858.869 

Italy. 

210.000 i 

209,679 

Austria. 

107,791 

122,966 

Poland. 

277,000 

276,735 

Belgium. 

113,080 

, 118.654 

Romania. 

87.200 1 

84,000 

Denmark. 

107,500 

105.850 

Sweden. 

123,180 1 

124,965 

Irish Free State. 

53,970 

44.200 

Czechoslovakia. 

359.331 1 

356.932 

Htmgary. 

91,000 

93,190 

Turkey. 

57,272 

71,518 


There are no considerable modifications to record this month in the estimates 
of areas sown. The figure for Germany, Tvhich covered the total area cultivated 
to beet, has been replaced b^^ that of the area of beet to be delivered to factories 
which has been supplied by the Verein der Deutschen Zuckerindustrie, while in the 
case of Turkey we have taken the estimates supplied, with others, by the Asso¬ 
ciation Internationale de la Statistique Sucriere of Vienna which are printed 
separately, 

E. R. 


* Hi: ^ 

Austria: Sowings of sugar beet were finished almost everywhere by the end of 
April. Growth is slow owing to the cold weather. Crop condition of the beets at the 
beginning of May was 2.1 against 2.6 on i Maj^ i934* 

France: Sowmgof sugar-beet was carried out generally in good conditions. Sprout¬ 
ing and growth, which were impeded by the cold at the end of April, were fairly 
satisfactory later. 


***♦ Si. 5 im. 
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Production of heet-sugar [raw). 




Total production during the season 

COUNTRIES 


X934-35 X) 

X933-34 

Average 
1928-29 to 

% 1934-35 









1932-33 

1933-34 

Average 






= 100 

ICO 



thousand centals 

Germany. 


36,433 

31,508 

40,038 

116 

91 

Austria. 


4,982 

3,758 

3,111 

133 

160 

Belgimn. 


5,842 

5,360 

5,553 

109 

105 

Bulgaria. 

. , 

50 

916 

763 

5 

7 

Denmark ........... 


1,992 

5,375 

3,291 

37 

60 

Spain .. 


7,055 

4,850 

5.827 

145 

121 

Irisk Free State.. 

. - 

1,643 

778 

, 455 

211 

361 

Finland... 


256 

161 

83 

160 

309 

France... 


26.390 

20.787 

21.715 

127 

121 

Great Britain. 


14,670 

11,163 

6,842 

131 

214 

Hungary. 


2,638 

2.985 

4,099 

88 

64 

Italy. 


7,870 

6.713 

8.430 

117 

93 

Eat via. 


1,184 

643 

229 

184 

516 

Eitiiuania.. 


335 

178 

2 ) 283 

188 

121 

Netherlands. 


5,108 

6,099 

5,556 

84 

92 

Poland .. 


9.832 

7,561 

14,759 

130 

67 

Romania .. 


2,568 

3.554 

2,447 

72 

105 

Sweden . 


5.953 

6.720 

3,740 

89 

160 

Switzerland .. 


213 

198 

140 

108 

152 

Czechoslovackia. 


13,999 

11,371 

20,650 

123 

68 

Yugoslavia ... 


1,367 

1,642 

2,324 

83 

59 

Total Europe a) . . 

• • 

- W^SO 

132,320 

150,335 

114 

100 

U. S. S. R, 3 ). 

. . 

29J60 

21,943 

26,553 

136 

112 

Total Europe b) , , 


180.140 

154,266 

176,888 

117 

102 

Canada .. . 


1.418 ! 

1.493 1 

1,027 

95 

138 

United States. 


25,125 

35,169 i 

24,946 

71 

101 

Total North America. . 


26.543 i 

36,662 

25,973 

72 

102 

Japan ... 


764 

564 

570 

136 

134 

Turkey ............ 

• • 

1.433 

1.598 

335 

90 

428 

Total Asia . . 

• • 

2J97 

2,162 

905 

102 

243 

Gekerai. totals I ' 


179,120 

208^80 

171,144 

193,087 

177,213 

203,766 

105 

108 

101 

103 


a) :Jirot including U. S. S, R, — b) Including XJ,S. S. R. — i) Approsimate data. — 2 ) Average 1931-32 to 
I932~33- — 3 ) Sand sugar. 


Hungary: Sugar-beet was sprouting at the end of the first week of May. The 
early sowings were damaged by frost and re-sowdng must be done in some places. 

Italy: The germination of sugar-beet was delayed by the unfavourable weather 
of April. Subsequently, crop condition improved as a result of rain and it is now 
considered to be fairly good. 

Czechoslovakia: By the beginning of May sowing of sugar-beet was finished in 
Slovakia and South Moravia, while in Bohemia and the other parts of Moravia they were 
still proceeding. Early sown beet has already sprouted. 
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U, S. S. R.: The area sown to sugar-beet on i May for the whole territory of the 
Union was 2,558,000 acres, or 94.5 % of that stipulated in the plan. In Ukraina the 
area sown up to 5 May amounted to 99.1 % of the plan. 

In the main sugar-beet growing regions (Ukraina, North Caucasus, Central Black 
Barth region), weather conditions in the second half of April and the first decade of 
May were favourable to the crop on the whole. Temperature, however, was below the 
average of a long series of years and the growth of plants was delayed. 


Production of cane-sugar. 





Average 



Average 

Percentages 
for 1934-35 

Countries 

1934-35 1 ) j 

1933-34 

1928*29 

to 1932-33 

1934-35 I) 

1933-34 

1928-29 
to 1932-33 

1933-34 
=> 100 

Aver¬ 
age 
*=* 100 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


% 

America. 









Argentina 

7,540 

6,961 

7,863 

377,000 

348,045 

393,136 

108 

96 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14,330 

22.000 i 

800.000 

720,000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

51,853 

50,945 

78,613 i 

2.593.000 

2,547,193 

3.930.573 

102 

66 

Ecuador ...... 

441 

449 

451 1 

20.000 

22.500 

22.554 

98 

98 

United States (I^a) . . 

4,034 

4.100 

3,584 

202.000 

205,000 

179.200 

98 

113 

Guadeloupe. 

882 

921 

578 i 

40.000 

46,073 

28,895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

i 1,291 j 

84,000 

80,000 

64,536 

104 

130 

Mexico. 

5,291 

4.145 

! 4,742 

260.000 

207,000 

237,082 1 

128 

112 

Peru ... . 

8,819 

9,538 

8.676 ' 

440,000 

476,902 

433,772 

92 

102 

Puerto Rico ..... 

14,881 

22,077 

16,222 ! 

744.000 

1,103,811 

811,101 

67 

92 

Dominican Republic . 

8,047 

8565 

8,306 

402,000 

428.250 

415,308 

94 

97 

Total America . . . 

118,896 

123,640 

152,326 

5,962,000 

6,184.774 

1 

7,616,143 

96 

78 

Asia. 









Taiwan. 

20,360 

i 14,265 

17,725 

1.018.000 

713,226 

886,224 

143 

115 

India 3 ). 

113,904 

109,133 

78,266 

5,695,000 

5,457.000 

! 3,913,000 

104 

145 

Japan 3 ). 

2,321 

1,635 

1.915 

116.024 

81,740 

1 95,773 

142 

121 

Java. 

10.551 

13.604 

55.081 I 

527.560 

680.184 

2,753.998 

78 

19 

Philippine Is. 4 ) . . . 

15,432 

31.526 

21.572 

800.000 

1,580.000 

1,078,572 

49 

72 

Total Asia . 

162,568 

170,163 

174,559 

8,156,584 

8,512,150 

8,727,567 

96 

93 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

2,870 

3,406 

2,892 

145,000 

170,303 i 

144,583 

84 

99 

Madagascar. 

190 

183 

133 

9,500 

9.150 ; 

6,650 

104 

142 

Mauritius. 

3,943 

5,764 

4.954 

197.200 

288.200 

247.720 

68 

80 

Reunion. 

1,402 

1,707 

1,042 

70,000 

85,350 

52,107 

82 

134 

Union of South Africa 

7,175 

7,823 

6,690 

358.738 

391,173 

334,471 

92 

107 

Total Africa .... 

15,580 

18,885 

15,711 

780,438 

944,176 

785,531 

82 

99 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

14.330 

14.358 i 

12,304 

720,000 

717,913 

615.180 

; 100 

116 

BDawaii. 

20.944 

20,580 

19.557 

1,050,000 

1,028,990 

977,817 

102 

107 

Fiji Is. 

2,491 

2.579 

2,170 

125,000 

129.000 

108,508 

97 

115 

Total Oceania . . . 

37,765 

37,517 

34,031 

1,895,000 

1,875,903 

1,701,505 

101 

111 

Gsnbrai. totals , . 

334,809 

35033 

376,627 

16,794,022 

Yi,svim 

18,830,746 

96 

89 

i) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production of gtti 
4 ) Production of sugar and panocha. 

'. — 3 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. — 
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Argentina: The condition of the cane in Tucuman at the end of March was excel¬ 
lent and very high yields were anticipated. Condition in the Chaco, Jnjuy and Cor- 
rientes was normal. 

Barbados: In March the weather was favourable for reaping. 

British Guiana: The heavy and frequent rainfall somewhat hindered cane reaping, 

Leeu.ard Islands: In March tlie weather was rather dry in Antigua and St. Kitts 
and more rain was w’anted. 

Jamaica: In March the cane crop was being ground everywhere under favour¬ 
able weather conditions. 

Trinidad: It was reported in March that the results obtained by the sugar fac¬ 
tories were very satisfactory' and that the present crop would probably exceed expec¬ 
tations. 

Tainmi: Growing conditions of the cane planted between last summer and the 
spring are fairly good; those of the cane being cut are fairly satisfactory. 

Netherlands Indies: (Aneta) The monsoon changed in the second half of April and 
towards the end of the month weather was determined by the east monsoon. The 
condition of the cane in old plantations was satisfactory everywhere. The yield shows 
much variation but it seems fairly high on the whole. Work of cultivation in the 
more recent plantations and the planting of shoots are making good progress. 

The rains have caused water-logging in some places which in several cases could 
not be remedied owing to a shortage of labour. No considerable disease or insect dam¬ 
age was reported. 

(Telegram of 20 May): The inter-season weather experienced between the two 
monsoons continues except on the north coast where the east monsoon has begim. The 
approach of the east monsoon is being felt locally in other areas. Weather was on 
the whole favoiurable for agricultural work which proceeded regularly except in some 
districts where labour is scarce. Rather serious damage resulting from gum disease 
was reported. 

The crop conditions of cane in old plantations in satisfactory and promises good 
yields, though the results of the preliminary analyses of the cane vary greatly, from 
one district to another. 

Egypt: The cultivation of the late remaining areas under sugar cane is in pro¬ 
gress. The growth is satisfactory. The cutting of the old crop is over. Work in 
the sugar factories is ended. 

Maimims: In ]March the standing cane crop was in very’^ good condition. The 
weather continued to be favourable. 


VINES 

Austria: Growth in vineyards recovered slowly. A comparatively large number 
of new plantings has been made this year. 

Considerable damage was caused by frost in the first days of May in the vineyards 
of Tower Austria. Crop condition on i May was 1.9 against 1,7 on i April this year 
and 2.3 on i May 1934. 
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Spain: Growth was delayed by cold, and extensive and sometimes serious damage 
by frost occurred in the important \’iticultural area of New Castile at the end of April. 
In other regions condition of vines "was good at the end of April. 

France: The second half of April was rather cold and wet in the Loire valley and 
the east. Drought continued, however, in the south and south-west. Growth, on the 
whole, is late. 

The frosts of the first half of April caused serious damage in Gironde and in some 
other vineyards in the south-west. Otherwise, damaged was limited, particularly in 
the south owing to the rather backward growth. The condition of \nnes at the beginn¬ 
ing of May was fairly satisfactory on the whole. 

Hungary: The growth of vines was slow owing to the cold weather. Frost in the 
first week of May caused considerable damage, especially in the Great Plain. In other 
vine growing areas damage varied according to variety and district. 

Italy: The rather cold weather which prevaled up to the beginning of May 
impeded growth in the northern and central areas. Some limited damage resulted 
from frost and hail. Budding is taking place in good conditions in the south and the 
formation of clusters appears good in Apulia and Sicily. Budding has also begun in 
the central region. The conditions of vines was good on the whole at the beginning 
of May, 

Luxemburg: The weather of i^pril was favourable to the growth of vines. 

The area under vines this year is estimated at 2,540 acres which is the same 
as that of last year while the average of the five years 1929-33 was 3,000 acres. Per¬ 
centages: 100.0 and 85.5. 

Portugal,: Pests have caused considerable damage in vineyards in the central parts 
of the country. In the other viticultural areas growth is satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia: Vines wintered well. Growth however, was impeded b}^ bad 
weather in April and is 2 to 3 weeks late. On the ist crop condition varied between 
average and better than average. 

According to the final estimates, the production of grapes for wine in 1934 was 
about 1,072,000 centals against 1,182,000 centals in 1933 and an average in the 
preceding five years of 1,305,000 centals. Percentages: 90.7 and 82.2. 

Corresponding figures for the production of table grapes were 153,000, 151,000 and 
147,000 centals. Percentages: 101.6 and 104.3, 

Argentina: The Wine Control Commission has decided to purchase 66 million Imp¬ 
erial gallons (79 million American gallons) of wine produced in 1934-35, with the 
object of keeping up prices. The purchase wHl be made by bujdng grapes on the 
plants at a price of 2.20 pesos per quintal. These will not be used for wine-making. 
The Commission, in addition, has fixed a maximum price of 6 centavos per litre for 
ordinary wine and 7 centavos for named types. 

Chosen: According to the most recent estimate production of grapes in 1934 
5,802,000 pounds against 5,400,000 in 1933 and 2,132,000 on the average of the five yeaisr 
ending 1932; percentages X07.4 and 272,1. 
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Algeria: Growth was very satisfactory at the end of April. The formation of 
clusters was fairly good but apparently smaller than that of last year, at least, in 
Algiers and Constantine. Flowering took place in good conditions. Local damage was 
caused by frosts and was particularly serious in several vineyards in Oran. Flea- 
beetle and endemic disease were notified while mildew made its first appearance in 
Constantine. 

French Morocco: At the end of April some vineyards in the central districts suffer¬ 
ed severely from frost. Sprouting was very good on the whole and flowering was 
in progress at the end of April. The unfavourable influence of the spring drought 
will be seen later in the growth and ripening of the grapes. 

Tunisia: Vegetation of -^ines was good at the end of April. 

Australia: The information given at the end of March, when the vintage was in 
progress, emphasised the considerable loss caused in South Australia by the excessive 
heat and drought which prevailed during the summer, and by grasshoppers. The loss 
amounts to 50 % of an average crop and even more in some non-hrigated vineyards, 
and, on the whole, the production of wine must be smaller than the low production 
of last year. The irrigated vineyards have withstood the drought and the crop of 
table grapes and dried grapes in South Australia is good. If this information is consi¬ 
dered with that given last month for the other States of the Commonwealth, it would 
appear that this year's crop is one of the most mediocre ever obtained in Australia. 
It seems to be in the neighbourhood of that of 1930-31 (13,078,000 Imperial gallons 
or 15,705,000 American gallons). The crop of table grapes and grapes for drying is 
not as poor but again, hardly satisfactory. 


OLIVES 

Italy: The condition of olives in April was good. Some frost damage was notified. 
Trees are on the whole healthy. 

Argentina: Olive picking was in progress at the end of March in the Province 
of Rioja. Grasshopper damage was recorded in some parts but the production of oil 
will be greater than that of last year. 

Algeria: Growth in Algiers is hardly mgorous and flowering is irregular and back¬ 
ward. 

French Morocco: Olive trees had a good appearance at the end of April, despite 
some psylla attacks. 

Tunisia: Blossom seems to be more abundant than it was a year ago but olive 
psylla is widespread in all areas. 


COTTON 

U, S. S. R.: Weather in the Central Asiatic regions was predominantly dry and 
warm during April. Rains fell over most of this zone only in the last week of April. 
Weather in the first decade of May was again dry and warm in the new cotton growing 
regions (LTkraina, North Caucasus, Crimea). Rainfall in April and in the first decade 
of May was frequent and sometimes abimdant. 
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Sowings of cotton were made more rapidly than last year, though in several regions 
of Central Asia owing to the dxying up of streams feeding the irrigation canals, sowings 
had to be made again owing to the excessive drTOess of the soil. 

The total area sown to cotton in the whole of the Union was 3,680,000 acres, or 
76.6 % of the Plan. State farms contributed 224,000 acres, or 92.2 % of the Plan 
and collective and individual farms together accounted for 3,453,000 acres, or 75.9 % 
of the Plan. In 1934 collective and private farms had sown 2,397,000 acres up to 
I May. 

On 10 May 95 ^/o of the cotton sowings provided for in the Plan had been 
accomplished, 

Argentina: Cotton picking was interrupted in Santiago del Estero by the March 
rains. Quality and yield, however, are satisfactor3^ Picking was proceeding very 
actively in Corrientes. Grub damage was reported from some places. Beneficial rains 
brought about a recovery in the plantations in the Chaco. Disappointment was 
expressed by farmers at the fall in cotton prices which occurred in March. 

United States: During the week ending 10 April, 1935, conditions in the cotton 
belt improved. Planting in Texas was progrevssing well into the northern part of the 
State and a considerable amount of cotton was coming up, with good stands, though 
general rains were needed before much progress was possible in the west and the extreme 
south of the State. Planting in Oklahoma was slow and was only just starting in 
the south-east. In Louisiana excellent progress was made with planting in the west¬ 
ern and most of the central sections of the State, and some cotton was up along the 
northern border. In Mississippi progress was slow. In the eastern cotton belt rainy 
weather delayed preparations, especially in North Carolina. 

During the week ended 17 April, there was slow advance with cotton planting 
in the northern portions of the belt owing to the cool and wet weather conditions. 
Planting in Texas progressed favourably in the eastern parts of the State and some 
cotton was up, with good stands except in the exdreme south, where, the ground was 
too dry. In the northern section of the State conditions continued unfavourable. 
Oklahoma reported only a slow advance of planting in the southern localities, while 
in Arkansas very little ground was seeded owing to cold and wet weather. Conditions 
in Louisiana and Mississippi were also unfavourable for planting, and growth was 
generally checked. In the eastern parts of the cotton belt growth was generally poor. 

The week ended 24 April was too cool, especially in the northern belt. Eastward 
of the Mississippi Piver the progress of planting w^as rather slow generally, while in the 
northern half of the eastern belt the ground was too wet in many cases for field work. 
Conditions in Texas and Louisiana improved with beneficial rains in some of the hi¬ 
therto dry sections of Texas. General conditions in Texas were satisfactory, much 
cotton being up, with good stands in the Southern portion of the State. The progress 
of planting was slow in many sections of Oklahoma, and rain was badly needed in the 
north-west, while in Arkansas, although planting was progressing, the bulk of the 
crop was still to be planted and much replanting was necessary. In Georgia condit¬ 
ions were generally favourable, except in the south-central portion, where rains were 
needed. 

During the week ended i May, rainfall was moderate in the eastern half of the belt 
and rather heavy in the central and gulf sections, Arkansas, and the eastern portions 
of Oklahoma and Texas. Temperatures were mostly above normal except in the west. 
Growth in Texas w^as rather slow generally because of the coolness of night temper- 
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atures, while dryness continued in the extreme south of the State. In Oklahoma little 
was planted outside of the southern and east central portions of the State, while rains 
at the week-end retarded held work in Arkansas and the northern part of Lomsiana. 

During the week ended 8 May, the weather was mostly warm and dry in the 
eastern belt and cool and wet in the central and western belts. In Texas fieldwork 
was mostly at a standstill, and some replanting was necessar}" in the northern sections. 
Freezing temperatures were experienced in the extreme north-west, light to moderate 
rains fell in the extreme south-western third of the State, while rainfall elsewhere was 
heavy and excessive. Growth of early planted cotton was slow due to low temperat¬ 
ures, but the crop conditions averaged fair to good. In Oklahoma cool and wet 
weather delayed farmwork, except in the north-west and west-central parts of the 
State. Progress of planting was slow, little being accomplished, while some seed was 
washed out and the progress of early planted cotton was poor. In Alabama, Georgia 
and North and South Carolina conditions were more favourable and progress was satis¬ 
factory. In Arkansas excellent progress was made with planting in the first part of 
the w’eek, but work was stopped at the end of the week by heavy rains. 

During the week ended 15 May the temperature averaged generally above normal 
throughout the cotton belt and rainfall was light except for a few local areas. In 
Texas cotton made slow growth because of cool nights, and much remains to be 
planted and replanted in the North-Eastern quarter, while many fields need culti¬ 
vation. In Oklahoma seeding made otAj fair progress, and there remains a consider¬ 
able amount yet to do, while the nights are too cool for good growth. In the 
Central States the wetness of the soil during the first part of the week delayed work, 
but it dried out rapidly during the latter part, both work and growth proving satis¬ 
factory. In the Atlantic area weather was favourable and planting is well advanced 
in the Northern limits. Stands and growth are good in this area. 

Haiti: Particular interest attaches to the cotton crop this year in view of the 
estimates of a record crop made at the b^inning of the season and of the recent 
discovery that the Mexican weevil is present to a serious extent in some of the cotton 
growing areas. Cotton has become a profitable crop and the area cultivated has been 
greatly increased. Production has been greatly stimulated by the substantial rise in 
cotton prices which has occurred during the last two years. Cotton has been regarded 
as one of the most promising products for export and efiorts have been made to pro¬ 
mote its cultivation with the object of relieving the country from its dependence on 
cofee. This year’s crop appears to be particularly plentiful. Cotton shipments in 
the period October 1934-Febmary 1935 show an increase of 47 % on those of the same 
period of the year 1933“34. ff the same rate of increase is maintained in the coming 
months, total exports for this year will be weU above 32,300 bales of 478 lb net weight. 
The largest exports hitherto recorded axe those of 1931-32 (29,100 bales). 

Egypt: During the first half of April, the weather was very changeable and strong 
winds were prevailing. A sudden rise in the temperature set in the later days of April 
and continued to the end of the month. 

All re m ai n ing areas were completely cultivated during the month. The germina¬ 
tion and the growth were however, unsatisfactory owing to the variability of the weather 
during the first half of the month; this having led to the prevalence of thrips {Helio- 
thfips indicus, Bagn.) in many areas in all provinces, especially in the northern districts 
and in Fayum, where the attack was strong and almost general in all cultivations, 
particularly early ones. In consequence of the above factors, growth was retarded and 
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many plants dried up. This necessitated repetition of resowing, thus raising its propor¬ 
tion to 50 % in certain fields, while in other fields sowing has had to be entirely re¬ 
newed. The improvement of the weather conditions during the latter half of the month 
and the rise in the temperature during the last week, led to the ameEoration of growth 
and the mitigation of the attack by the thrips, which, by the end of the month was 
almost traceless. 

According to market information, area planted in Lower Egjp^t is practically the 
same as that of last year, while in Upper Bgypt a small increase is reported. The 
area under Sakellaridis seems to be smaller than last year, but increases are reported 
for Giza 7, Zdgora, Maarad Sakha 4 and Ashmmii. Other varieties are in diminution 
and Pilion is apparently abandoned. 

Nigeria: Up to 24 February 1935, 188,272 centals (39,387 bales of 478 lb.) of cotton 
had been purchased for export, as against 84,880 (17,757) during the same period last 
season, that is, an increase of 121.8 %. 

Nyasaland: In March the weather was comparatively cold with abnormal rainfall 
and the cotton crop was expected to be below the previous estimates. 

Tanganyika lerntory: Abundant rains were generally experienced in March. Pros¬ 
pects for the cotton season were good in the lake districts and moderate in the Central 
Line areas. 

The amount of cotton lint available for sale this season is estimated at 233,500 
centals (48,800 bales of 478 lb.). 

flAx and hemp 

Belgium: The flax crop has increased and the sowings are growing well. The wet 
weather, however, resulted in the growth of weeds. 

France: Sowings were made in the maia in fairly favourable conditions. The 
•growth of the seedings, though hampered in the second half of April by cold, improved 
subsequently. 

G^eat Britain and Northern Ireland: Some fields have already been sown in Northern 
Ireland but the work is not yet general. It is estimated from the sales of seed that a 
fair increase in the acreage this year will result. 

Hungary: At the end of the first week of May sowing of flax and hemp was pro¬ 
ceeding. The early sowings have grown uniformly but vegetation was delayed by the 
cold. Losses varying from 20 to 30 % of the area sown to these crops was notified 
in some places, 

Czechoslovakia: The area sown to flax this year is about 27,500 acres against 23,500 
in 1934 and 27,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 117.2 
and 101.8. 

The area sown to hemp this year is about 18,100 acres against 18,100 in 1934 
and 20,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 100.2 and 90.7. 

Yugoslavia: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to winter flax 
in 1934-35 is about 16,200 acres against 16,000 in 1933-34 and 15,000 in X932-33; per¬ 
centages 101,7 and 107.8, 

U. 5 . is. i?.; According to the incomplete information of the Coinmissariat ;of 
Agriculture, the area sown up to 5 May 1935 to flax for fibre (Dblgnnetz t5^) wa^ 
2,888,000 acres, or 56.6 % of the plan. In 1934, 1,784,000 acres, or 34 % of the plan,- 

' St, j Ingh^ , ^ ^ ‘ 
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liad been sown up to tbe same date. Flax sowings in general are 10 to 15 days earlier 
than last year and 20 to 25 days earlier than 1933. 

On 10 May the area sown to flax amonnted to 70 % of the flan, compared with 
865,000 acres sown up to the sowne date lont year. 

Argentina: Preparatory field work was difficult in April owing to the drought. A 
larger area than that of last year is expected in the province of Santa Fe. 

Canada: The area expected to be sown to flax for linseed this year, according to 
farmers’ intentions as at i May, is 217,000 acres against a harvested area of 226,900 acres 
in 1934 average in the five preceding years of 463,400 acres. Percentages 

95.6 and 46.8. 

HOPS 

Hungary: Hops grew slowdy during the first week of May o\Ting to the cold weather. 
Frost damage w’as reported only in two provinces. 


TOBACCO 

Belgium: The tobacco crop is developing slowly. 

Hungary: The tobacco plants in hot-houses were growing well but those transplan¬ 
ted were damaged by frost and will have to be replaced. 

Argentina: Har^'esting of tobacco was preceding in March in Corrientes and yields 
were satisfactory. The quality of the crop in good but prices are low. The crop was 
late in Salta but promised a good outturn. In Tucuman, 50 % of the crop had been 
harvested by the end of March with yields and quality better than those of last year. 

Algeria: The growth of plants and transplanting are backward in Alger. The 
latter were finished in good conditions in Constantine. There was some frost damage. 

Nyasaland: It was reported in March that the tobacco crop in the Southern Pro¬ 
vince was fair and that, in the Northern Province, it had been adversely affected by 
the drought in February. 

Fremh Morocco: The April drought hindered transplanting considerably. 


Cacao. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Brasil: The following are the statistics of crop movement in Ilheos for the past 
season compared with 1933-34. 


Entries by tail (i.ooo lb.) 


April 1933 


May 1934 
to 

April 1935 


April 1934 


^ay 1933 
to 

April 1934 


Ilheos zone. vS 

Rio de Contas zone .... — 


80,915 2 85,701 

9.433 — 3,754 


The collection of the i935-3<^ crop began in April and it was expected that cacao 
would arrive in Ilheos early in May. Prospects for the forecrop were reported to 
be excellent. 

Weather continued unsettled during the month. Rainfall at Ilheos was 13.50 
inches (3^ mm.) while the average is 10.31 inches (262 mm). The severe storms 
reported to have caused much damage in the city of Bahia have not afltected the 
Ilheos district, ' ^ 
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Ffench West Africa: According to recent statistics, production in the Ivory Coast 
in 1933-34 1,005,000 centals compared with 675,000 centals in 1932-33 and 568,000 

in i933:“32. The expansion appears to have conxinued in 1934-35. 1934 exports seem 

to have left a surplus of about 88,000 centals at the beginning of the present year, 
but the 1934-35 crop appears to be mo-^ung better. During the first three months 
of 1935 (the main crop is harvested from November to February) 469,000 centals 
were exported against 400,000 cenxals in the first three months of 1934. 

Tea. 


U, S, S, R.: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tea in 1934 
about 85.000 acres against 82,000 in 1933 and 35,000 on the average of the five 3'ears 
ending 1932; percentages 103.8 % and 244.7 %• The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 3,197,000 lbs. against 1,744,000 and 705,000; percentages 183.3 % 
and 453.4 %. 

India: The weather which prevailed for the most part in the tea growing districts 
of North-East India during March was hot and dry and in some places severe hail storms 
were experienced at the end of the month. Crop prospects which are dependent on 
rainfall were then only fair. In South India some useful showers fell towards the end 
of March and prospects improved. 

In North India plucking was begun but very little leaf was taken off during March. 
In South India, the outturn was 3.94 % ahead of that to the same date last 3’ear. 

Japan: As a result of the favourable weather, crop condition of tea was good at 
the beginning of May,. 

Nyasaland: In March the tea crop was reported as being below expections. 

Coffee. 

French West A frica: The 1933-34 coffee crop in the Ivory Coast was 67,900 centals 
compared with 44,500 centals in 1933, 29,300 in 1932 and 10,700 in 1930. The pro¬ 
gress seems to have been maintained in 1934-35 and, in any case, great efforts have 
been made to promote the cultivation of coffee. The administrative nurseries produced 
about 21.5 nfillion plants in 1934, 9.2 millions of which were distributed and on 
31 December last they still had 15.7 million plants to distribute. 

Kenya: It was reported in March that the 1935-36 crop would be a good one, 
provided the long rains materialised without any further delay. 

Tanganyika Territory: The estimated coffee crop available for sale this season is 
318,900 centals. 


Groundnuts. 

Nigeria: The total groundnuts crop was estimated in March at about 3,600,000 
centals. 

Tanganyika territory: The amount of groundnuts available for sale this season is , 
estimated at 308,200 centals. 
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Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Winter colza was good in appearance at the end of April. Crop condi¬ 
tion at this date was 2.1 against i.S on i April this year and 2.4 on i May 1934. 

Greece: According to the final estimate, area sown to sesame in 1934 was about 
101,700 acres against 106,900 in 1933 63,600 on the average of the five years 

ending 1932; percentages 95.1 and 159.9. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 214,000 centals (10,700 short tons) against 161,000 (8.000) and 113,000 
(5,700); percentages 132.7 and 188.6. 

Netherlands: Crop condition of colza was fairly good, but further cultivation was 
done in some places in Groningen owing to insect damage. The condition of colza 
was not so good in Zeeland. 

Crop condition of colza on 18 April 1935 system of the country was 62 as 

against 66 on 20 April i934* 

Poland: The condition of colza, which had already suffered severely during the 
winter, was worsened by the unfavourable weather of the period 15 March to 15 April, 
Crop condition expressed in the sj^stem of the country fell from 3.0 on 15 March to 
2.5 on 15 April against 3.2 on 15 April last year. The colza was destroyed in most 
prordnces by frosts and the fields in many districts had to be re-cultivated. 

The sharp fall in temperature and the snow of the beginning of May made the 
condition of colza still worse. 

Romania: Winter colza has been much affected by the April frosts. 

Czechoslovakia: The area sown this year to colza and rape is 5,500 acres, 66.3 % 
and 57.3 % above that of last year and of the quinquennial mean respectively. 

Yugoslavia: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to rapeseed 
n the winter 1934-35 is about 33,200 acres against 22,200 in 1933-34, percentage 149.7. 

Chosen: According to. the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sesame in 1934 
was 24,700 acres against 24,600 in 1933 and 23,900 on the average of the five years 
ending 1932; percentages 100.4 and 103.4, The corresponding production is estimated 
.at 94,200 centals (4,700 short tons) against 98,200 (4,900) and 97,100 (4,900); percen¬ 
tages 95.9 and 97.0. 

India: According to the most reoent estimate production of sesame this year in 
about 9,050,000 centals (452,000 short tons) against 12,118,000 (606,000) in 1933-34 
and 11,222,000 {561,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 
74,7 and 80.6. 

Tanganyika Territory: The amount of sesame available for sale this season is 
estimated at 96,100 centals (4,800 short tons). 

Sericulture. 

Japan: Crop condition of mulberries at the beginning of May was rather poor 
owing to the unfavourable weather conditions. 

According to the most recent estimate, the quantity of eggs for incubation for 
spring cocoom this year xvill be about 2,436,400 ozs. against 2,732,400 in 1934 

on the average of the five years ending 1933; percent^es S9.2 and 87.5, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most coimtries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1934 

1934/35 

ms 

1933/34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 
and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 
« 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 
=s 100 

Aver. 

ta 100 

Wheat 

1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Finland. 

126 

91 

44 

138.0 

288.0 

1,997 

1,476 

628i 

3,327 

2,460 

1,046 

135.2 

318.0 

Greece i) . . . . 

1,983 

1,713 

1,402 

115.7 

141.4 

17,286 

17.031 

7.503 

23.809 

28.385 

12,505 

101.5 

230.4 

Hungary .... 

3,799 

3.924 

3,969 

96.8 

95.7 

38.895 

57.815 

47,466 

64,824 

96,356 

79,109 

67.3 

81.9 

V. S. S. R. 

87,106 

82.040 

80,459 

106.2 

108.3 

670,428 

611,344 

478,581 

1,117,358 

1,018,886 

797.619 

109.7 

140.1 

Algeria. 

4,068 

’ 3,993 

3.771 

101.9 

107.9 

26,117 

19,199 

18,117 

43.528 

31,998 

30,195 

136.0 

144.2 

Tunisia. 

1,947 

1,754 

2.005 

III.O 

97.1 

8,267 

5.512 

8,139 

13,779 

9,186 

13,566 

150.0 

101.6 

Rye 














Finland. 

613 

575 

527 

106.6 

116.3 

8,726 

8,194 

6,727 

15,582 

14,633 

12,013 

106.5 

129.7 

Greece i) . . , . 

204 

184 

153 

111.2 

133.7 

1,629 

1,568 

985 

2,909 

2,800 

1,760 

103.9 

165,3 

Hungary .... 

1,586 

1,677 

1,576 

94.6 

100.6 

13,653 

21,087 

16,172 

24,381 

37,655 

28,878 

64.7 

84.4 

U.S.S.R. 

61,777 

62,766 

65.336 

98.4 

94.6 

443.792 

533,300 

472,981 

792,488 

952.324 

844.612 

83.2 

93.8 

Algeria. 

3 

3 

4 

107.2 

89.1 

25 

16 

26 

45 

29 

47 

156.5 

95.9 

Argentina 2 ). . . 

1,458 

904 

811 

161.2 

179,7 

8,841 

4,059 

4,463 

15,787 

7.249 

7.970 

217.8 

198.1 

Barley 














Finland. 

326 

320 

288 

101.9 

113.1 

4,608 

3,936 

3.420 

9,599 

8.200 

7,124 

117.1 

134.7 

Greece i) . . . , 

588 

554 

497 

106.1 

118.5 

4,721 

5,059 

3,443 

9,836 

10,540 

7,172 

93.3 

137.1 

Hungary .... 

1.181 

1,197 

1,131 

98.6 

104.4 

11,992 

18,551 

13,874 

24,983 

38,649 

28,906 

64.6 

86.4 

U.S.S.R. 


18,039 

18,039 

... 

... 

150,797 

173,063 

131,661 

314.165 

360,555 

274,298 

87.1 

114.5 

Algeria. 

3,131 

3,450 

3,423 

90.8 

91.5 

21.482 

17,276 

16,926 

44.755 

35,992 

35,264 

124.3 

126.9 

Tunisia. 

1,186 

927 

1,328 

US.Q 

89,3 

3,307 

3,527 

5.115 

6,890 

7.349 

10,656 

93.7 

64.7 

Argentina 2 ). . . 

1,705 

1,379 

960 

123.7 

177,6 

19.533 

16,195 

9,491 

40.695 

33,740 

19,774 

120.6 

205B 

OATS 














Greece i) . . , . 

353 

341 

309 

103.5 

114.1 

2.352 

2,962 

1,756 

7.350 

9,257 

5,486 

79.4 

134.0 

Hungary .... 

552 

570 

636 

96.8 

86.9 

5.718 

7,884 

6,972 

17.869 

24,6371 

21,789 

72.5 

82.0 

U.S.S.R. 

... 

41.267 

42,948 



416,675 

339,733 

' 313,234 

1,302,100 

1,061,660 

978,849 

122.6 

133.0 

Algeria. 

450 

451 

584 

99.7 

77.0 

3.804 

3,105 

4,017 

11,889 

9,703 

12,552 

122.5 

94J 

Tunisia ..... 

86 

51 

97 

169.1 

89.2 

441 

220 

818 

1,378 

689; 

2,556 

200.0 

53.9 

Potatoes 







i 







Finland ..... 

208 

199 

! 179 

104.4 

115.7 

25.574 

28358 

18,972 

42.622 

47.096 

31,619 

90.5 

1343 

Greece i) . . . . 

47 

43 

30 

109.4 

1 i59.« 

3,467 

2,493 

IJ89 

5/779 

4,155 

1,982 

139.1 

291.6 

Hungary .... 

717 

726 

693 

98.8 

' 103,5 

46,709 

40,9101 

37,413 

77,848 

68,182 

62.354 

mj 

124,8 

SUdAR-SEET 









1.000 short tons. 



Hungary .... 

no 

108 

156 

102.3 

703 

20332 

20,817: 

27,871 

I.0I7 

1,041 

1,394 

97,7 

1 72.9 

U. S. S. R. 

2,906 

2,996 

2,722 

97.0 

; 106.8 

25(W46 

198J96 

216,142 

12,522 

. 9,910 

I0.8Q7 

126.4 

115.9 
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COCNTKIES 

AREA ! 

Production 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 

1928/29 

to 

% 1934 i 

and 1934/35! 

,1934 

- 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 
192 8 
to 1932 

1928/20 

to 

1932/33 

1934 

1934/35 

1933 

1933/34 

Average 

192 8 

to 1932 

192 S /29 

to 

1932/33 

% 1934 

and 1934/35 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

s=s 200 

1 

Aver.j 

= 100 

i 

1933 

1933 / 

1934 

« 100 

Aver. 

=s 100 

Vines (Wine) 

■ 

1,000 acres 


! 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

I,coo American 

gallons 



Greece 3 ) 4 ) . . . 

378 

352 

307 

107.5 

123.1 

79.965 

85,053 

59,793 

96,031 

102,14] 

71,806 

94.0 

133.7 

Czechoslovakia . . 

52 

49 

44 

106.1 

117.4 

7,087 

7,428 

8.408 

8,51) 

8,920 

10,097 

95.4 

84.3 

Yugoslam 3 ) . . 

492 

482 

461 

102.1 

106.7 

85,057 

62,753 

88.541| 

102,146 

75,360 

106,330 

135.5 

96.1 

Algeria 3 ) • • - ’ 

958 

922 

683 

103.9 

140.1 

484.887 

368,040 

.327,376 

1 

582.306 

441,983 

393,150 

131.7 

148.1 

Olives 






1,000 centals 

I, 

000 pounds 



Greece 5 ) ... - 


- 

_ 

"" 

- 

635 

540 

783 

1 

63,493 

53,982 

78,324 

117.6 

81.1 

Cyprus. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

232 

36 

80 

23,242 

3,586 

8,040 

648.1 

289.1 

OUVE-OIL 









1,000 American 

gallons 



Greece. 

- 

- 

- 


- ' 

2,480 

2,323 

2,270 

32,591 

30,521 

29.833 

106.8 

109.2 

Cyprus. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

4 

t 

25 

536 

56 

328 

1,001,0 

169.6 

Cotton (ginned) 









x,ooo bales of 478 Ib. 



Greece i) . . . . 

109 

72 

47 

151.3 

232.3 

228 

152 

78 

48; 32 

16 

149.7 

290.8 

U.S.S.R. 

4,764 

5,070 

3,914 

94.0 

121.7 

9,222 

9.222 

7,393 

1,929! 1,929 

1 

1.547 

lOO.O 

124.7 

Uganda. 

U7I 

1,091 

808 

107.4 

I4S.0 

871 

1,091 

819 

182! 228 

171 

79.8 

106.3 

Flax (F^bre) 









1,000 pounds 



Hungary .... 

6) 33 

20 

23 

193.8 

I65.3| 

59 

74 

89 

5,9i9i 7,442 

8,948 

79.5 

66.1 

U.S.S.R. 7 )- . . 

5,189 

5,928 

4 767 

87.5 

108.9 

11,683 

12,125 

9,585 

1,168,454:1.212,546 

958 494 

96.4 

121.9 

IJNSEED 









i,ODo bushels 



Hungary .... 

8) 38 

20 

23 

193.8 

165.3 

173 

113 

101 

309 

202 

180 

153.3 

171.6 

Argentina a) . . . 

6.919: 

4,878 

6,641 

141.8 

104.2 

43,167 

35,054 

40.074 

77,084 

62,596 

71.560 

•123.1 

107.7 

Hemp (Fibre) 









1,000 pounds 



Hungary .... 

9) 27 

2\ 

19 

126.3 

144.1 

I5I 

148 

122 

15,12? 

14,836 

12,235 

-102.0 

123.6 

Romania. 

113 

U8 

101 

95,4 

112.1 

543 

574 

466 

54,294 

57.397 

46,604 

94.6 

1163 

HE3EPSEED 














Hungary .... 

‘ 10 ) 27 

21 

19 

126.3 

144.1 

20 

96 

73 

2,009 

9,612 

7.333 

__ 

_ 

Romania .... 

113 

118 

101 

95.4 

112.1 

419 

417 

294 

41,870 

41,743 

29,355 

100.3 

142.6 

Tobacco 














Greece i) , . . . 

' 192 

192 

217 

10Q.2 

88.5 

883 

UlO 

1,172 

88,295 

120,987 

117,205 

. 73.0 

75.3 

Hungary .... 

41 

45 

58 

89.7 

69.6 

400 

526 

733, 

40,040 

52,583 

73,327 

76.1 

54.6 

Romania .... 

25 

25 

59 

98.8 

41.9 

1 130 

138 

370 

1 

13.020 

13,844 

36,989 

94.0 

35.2 

C^tig<^a. 

41 

47 

46 

87.3 

88.5 

! 

387 

449 

428 

1 

38,734 

44.904 

42,795 

86.3 

903 


j) Area sown. — 2 } Area han’ested. — 3 ) Area bearing. — 4 ) Piodnction of must. — 5 ) Table olives. — 6 ) Including 30,031 
acres for seed. — 7) Dolgunetz variety. — 81 Including 7,997 acres for fibre. — 9) Including 3,064 acres for seed. — 
; 10 ) Xndnding 24,076 acres for fibre. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1934 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1933 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1933-34 Yearbook, where they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, including the U. S. vS. R., the 1934 figu-tes for 
which are not yet available except in the case of cereals and cotton. 


AREA :| PRODUCTION 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total 
and percentages 
of «rorld 
production 

1034 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933-34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 
and 
1958-29 
to 

1932-33 

Percentages 
lor 1934 
and 1934-35 

1 British nieasiu:e.s 

I 

American measures 

Percentages 
for 1934 
and 1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933- 

1934 

=S 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933-34 

Average 
192 S 
to 1932 
and 
1928-29 
to 

1932-33 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933 -34 

Average 
1928 
to 1933 
and 
192 S -29 
to 

* 932-33 

1933 

and 

1933 * 

1934 

a> lOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

» xoo 


Thousand acres 


i 

1 

Ihousand centals 

Thousand bushels 



< 50 countries a) 

234,697 

243,237 

250,215 

96.5 

93.8 

2.015.435 

2.216,482 

2.256,986 

3.358.992'3,694,063i3.761,568 

90.9 

893 

» 98 %a) 

321,803 

325,277 

330,674 

98.9 

97.3 

2,685.863 

2,827,826 

2.735.567 

4.476.350 4,712,949 4,559.187 

95.0 

98.2 

(30 countries fl) 

46.242 

46,106 

47,195 

100.3 

98.0 

526,743 

587.230 

540.059 

940,6!6;l.048.627 

964,394 

89.7 

97.5 

'ty* ’isi »^00 %b) 

108,019 

108,872 

112,53! 

99.2 

96.0 

970,535 

1.120.530 

1.013,040 

1.733,104:2.000,951|1,809 006 

86.6 

95.8 

countries a) 

57,067 

60.040 

64,340 

95.0 

j 

88.7 

615,919 

640,990 

706,652 

1,283,186 

1,335,418 

1,472,218 

96.1 

87.2 

. 91 % 6 ) 




— 


766.716 

814,053 

838,313 

1.597.351 

1,695,973 

1.746,516 

94.2 

91.5 

(40 countries a) 

89.767 

95.802 

100.736 

93.7 

89.1 

849.281 

991,755 

1,141.564 

2,653,984 

3,099,212 

3,567,362 

85.6 

74.4 

» 99% 8 ) 



— 

— 


1,265,956 

1,331,488 

1,454,798 

3.956,084j4,160,872 

4,546,211 

95.1 

87.0 

(25 countries a) 

129,911 

145,199 

143,537 

89.5 

90.5 

1.275.488 

1,753,659 

1,877,759 

2,277.658'3,131.539 

3,353,142 

72.7 

67.9 

. 77 % 6 ) 



— 

— 


1,360,146 

1,859,481 

1,953.422 

2,428.833 

3.320.508 

3,488.255 

73,1 

m 

Rice (rough) (14 coun- 














tries, Si %1 . . . . 

108.650 

110,605 

109,575 

98.2 

99.2| 

1,518,587 

1,636,694 

1,595,365 

3,374,571 

3,637,023 

3.545,182 

92.8 

95.2 

Potatoes (35 c. 72 %) a) 

31,519 

31.296 

■ 30,760 

100.7 

1 , 02.6 

3,490,059 

3,214.051 

3,267,658 

5.816,650 

5,356,644 

5,445.989 

108.6 

106.8 










Thousand short tons 



St^r-beet (24 countr. 





1 









92 %).a) 

7,527 

7,468 

7,532 

100.8 

99,9, 

1.330.803 

1,210,968 

1,299,336 

66.539 

60,548 

64.966 

109,9 

102.4 

Cotton ginned ( 1 7 coun¬ 





1 

1 




Thousand bales of ^78 lb. 



tries, 93 %) . . b) 

67,846 

70,038 

78.551 

96.9 

, 86.4 

101,878 

117,890 

118,869 

21,313 

24,663 

24,868f 

86 . 4 ' 

85.7 

Umseed {33 countries, 









Thousand bushels 



79%). a) 

12,724 

10,804 

14,345 

117.8 

88.7 

61,300 

52816 

64,973 

109,464 

94,3151 116,023 

116.1 

94.3 

Flax (fibre) (19 coun¬ 









Thousand pounds 



tries, 98 %) . . a) 

6,074 

6,657 

5,735 

91Z 

105.9 

15,025 

14,857 

13,492 

1,502,455 

1,485,700 

1,349.234 

lOM 

HU 

HemjiseedfSc, 14 %)^) 

262 

259 

250 

loi'o 

105.0 

961 

994 

963 

96,122 

99,429 

96,342 

96.7 

99.8 

Hemp (fibre) (xi coun¬ 



■ 











tries, 49 %) . . a) 

568 

541 

578 

105.0 

98.3j 

3,772 

3.549 

3,904 

377,212 

354,945 

390.44{J 

106.3 

96.6 

Hops (8 countr., 99 %) 

124 

114 

136 

i -108.7 

1 

90.9 

M53 

1.036 

1,206 

115,302 

103,618 

120.593 

111.3 

95.6 

Tolacco (x 8 countries, 



i 

1 










44%) • . * , . ii) 

2.165 

2.592 

2,844 

83.5 

76.1 

18,100 

21,500 

22,836 

1,810,001 

2.149,955 2,283,556 

84.2 

793 

Olive oil (9 countries. 









ThousandAmcrican gallons 



98 %) . 

— 


. — ^ 

1 — 


14.853 

16,444! 

17,237 

195,162 

216.081 

226.484 

, 90.3 

86.2 







Thousand Imperial gallons 












i) 

I) 

i) ' 

1 ) 

t) 




Vines {17 coimtr. 84 %) 


— 

’ — 

— 

; — 

5.860.966 3,105,746 3,364,525 

4.636.67313.729,722 4.040,492 

124.3 

l|4i6 

1 






Thousand pounds 3 ) 

r Thousand pounds 3 ) 



Silk (7 countr. 90 %) ! 

■ -1 

2 ) 6,490 

2 ) 7.274 

Zi 7,383 

89,2 

, 88 . 0 l 

832.682 

! 955,127 

954,131 

832,682 

i 955.127 

954,131 

■ to: 

873 


a] Not including the U. S. S. R. — b) Including the U". S. ,S, S. 
i) Wine. —, a) Thoimad ounces of eggs in incubation. — 3 ) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Germany: The proportion of the sown acreage abandoned as the result of winter 
damage is 2,9 % (as against 4.8 last> year) in the case of clover and i.i % (4.3 %) in 
the case of alfalfa. 

The condition of the chief fodder crops at the beginning of May was as follows: 
clover, 2.9 against 3.0 at the beginning of April 1935 and 2.9 on i May 1934, alfalfa, 2.4 
{2.7 on I May 1934); irrigated meadows, 2.5 (2.5); unirrigated permanent meadows, 
2.7 (2.7). 

Austria: The cold weather of April delayed growth in temporary meadows but 
the ample soil moisture was very favourable to the development of grass. Clover to 
some extent was affected adversel)" by hoarfrost. The condition of permanent meadow 
and pasture is good. Crop condition of the chief fodder crops on i May was as follows. 
Red clover, 2.2 (against 2.2 on i April this year and 2.4 on i May 1934), alfalfa, 
2.1 (2.1 2.7), mixed clover, 2,2 (2.2, 2.5), permanent meadows, 2.4 {2.3, 2.4) and 

pastures, 2.6 {2.3, 2.8). 

Belgium: Pastures are well supplied but the growth of grass was held up. The 
damp weather in April, however, encouraged the growth of weeds. 

Irish Free State: The weather during the first half of April was broken and unset¬ 
tled with much rain. 

Pastures grew well towards the end of the month. 

France: On 10 May, the condition of all fodder plants, meadows and pastures 
was excellent. Big crops are expected. 

Great Britain and Norikern Ireland: The growth on pastures in England and Wales 
was checked by cold winds and lack of sim but the milder conditions at the end of 
April brought about some improvement. Grass in Scotland made excellent progress, 
and at the b^inning of May pastures had a fresh and promising appearance. 

Clover and seeds made some growth during April and appeared to be strong and 
healthy and rather more toward than usual at this time of the year. 

Good progress has been made in preparing the land for root crops and in many 
areas the sowing of mangels has commenced. 

Hungary: The cold weather of the first week of May held up growth in temporary 
and permanent meadows and pastures. Frost has caused damage, especially in tem¬ 
porary meadows (alfalfa, oat and vetch mixtures and sainfoin). 

Italy: Growth on pastiue^ and mesuiows was backward duriag April owing to 
the drought. The weather was hardly favoidable for hay making. 

Latvia: According to the replies of agricultural correspondents, the crop condition 
of aamual clover on 1 May was average in 41.1 % of the cases, above average in 46.8 % 
and below average In 12.1 % Cbrresponding figures for biennial clover were 47.0 %, 
26.0 % and 27.0 %. 

Netherlands: The prop condition of red and white clover at the b^hming of March 
was satisfactory^ Growth in permanent meadows was well advanced and gave ground 
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for optimistic hopes, but later the cold weather hindered the growth of grass which re¬ 
covered only with the advent of the warm days of the second decade of April. 

The condition of fodder crops on i8 April in the system of the country, compared 
with the condition at the same date a year ago was as follows. 


18 April 20 April 

1935 1934 


Permanent Meadows.67 74 

Gover.66 69 

Alfalfa.69 — 


Poland: Crop condition of clover on 15 April, in the system of the country, was 
2.9, that is, the same as that of 15 March, compared with 3.2 on 15 April 1934. The 
changeable weather of the second half of April, which was at first warm, dry and windy 
and marked later by considerable falls in temperature and even, at the beginning of May 
by falls of snow, affected clover unfavourably. Other fodder crops including lupins, 
mangels and meadows were affected in the same way and crop condition at the end 
of the first decade of May was poor in most cases. 

There was a serious shortage of fodder and straw in the province of Warsaw, Polesie 
and Poznan and in the southern provinces. 

Switzerland: Apart from the damage experienced here and there caused by the 
drought of last year and by white worm, permanent and temporary meadows show 
plentiful growth. Mice damage is reported in some places. Grass has begun to grow 
but warmer weather is required for further development. 

Crop condition of permanent meadows on i May 1935 according to the system of 
the Institute was 98 as against 97 on 1 April 1935); that of temporary meadows (clover 
and alfalfa) was 96 as at the beginning of April 1935. 

Czechoslovakia: The condition of clover which, however, owing to the drought 
of last year is thin, is satisfactory. Alfalfa and meadow grass promise a plentiful crop 
of green fodder if the weather conditions are favourable for growth. 

Argeniina: Crop condition of fodder cereals is good in general. Drought has caused 
damage to pastures in some places, but fodder supplies are plentiful, 

(Telegram of 22 May): Field work and the sowing of fodder cereals are behind¬ 
hand owing to the hard soil. 

Canada: Crop condition of hay and clover on i May was 92 against 93 on i May 

1934 - 


Algeria: The temporary fodder crop in Oran was mediocre. It was more satis¬ 
factory in Alger but the permanent fodder crop there leaves much to be desired. The 
fodder crop in Constantine is excellent. 

Egypt: Growth of bersim is satisfactory. The fourth cutting from the early culti¬ 
vations is in progress. Flowering is general in the areas left for seed. Harvesting of 
the areas for dry hay in Upper Egypt is over and the crop is good. 

Tunisia: Hay production is plentiful in the north and central parts but quality * 
is. rather mediocre. Pastures in the sonth were beginning to suffer horn the drought 
at the end of April but they were still,well supplied everywhere. 
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Dairy production in the Netherlands. 


The following table gives figures for the 1934 production of butter and 
cheese, compared with those for the years 192S to 1933- 


DESCRIPTION 

1 

1934 ' 

1933 ; 

! 

1932 j 

1931 

i 1930 

1 19:59 

1 

1 I9::S 



thousand pounds 



Butter under State control. . . . i 

181,608 ' 

176,206 i 

175,919 

174,394 

178,354 

' 176.886 

j 

171,996 

Butler manufactured under special j 
control in the margarine facto- j 

! 

\ 

j 

““ 1 

_ 1 

724 

1 

873 

899 

639 

Butter not controlled (not export- | 
able).} 

17,900 i 

I 

17,995 j 

11.947 

11,806 

13,109 

13,389 

13,340 

Cheese under State control. . . . ; 

253,174 i 

257,953 ! 

257,966 ! 

285,978 

293,843 

288,790 

281.355 

Cheese not controlled (not export- i 
able). j 

3,394 i 

9,389 i 

5,459 [ 

6,863 

8,051 

1 

8,404 

10.002 


The poultry and apicultural industry in Yugoslavia. 

Poultry. 


The following table shows the numbers of poultry at the end of each year 
according to the official enquire’ made at the end of January of each year 
following those indicated in the table. 


Years 

Poultry 

total 

**) Fowls 

Geese 

Ducbs 

Turkeys 

1920 (*) .. 

• 15.075,292 

13.329,740 

742,684 

630,960 

371,908 

1922. 

13,810,223 

11,624,193 

988,118 

755.127 

442,785 

1923. 

14.195,968 

ii,994o93 

1,019,102 

673,540 

50S.733 

1924. 

14.931.850 

12.610,891 

918,469 

800,843 

601,647 

1925. 

16,198,207 

13,678,862 

981,663 

888,672 

649,010 

1926. 

16,259,608 

13.697.141 

1,012,836 

932,125 

617,506 

1927. 

- i 6.2;9.432 

13.838,973 

976.977 

863,614 

599,868 

1928.. . 

16,081,319 

13,810,418 

913,278 

779,730 

577,893 

1929.. 

17.515,977 

15,143,149 

932,284 

791,212 

649,332 

1930.; 

18,821,601 

16,271,636 

983,411 

840,97$ 

725.576 

1931. 

19,010,009 

16,425.277 

1,011,646 

884,121 

688,965 

1932. 

19,466,561 

16,819,867 

1.035.821 

910,253 

700,620 

1933.. 

19,785,021 

17.013,57^ 

1,038,134 

974.995 

758,321 

^934 . 

20,817,099 

17,857.933 

1.132,507 

982,691 

843,968 

Census oi 31 January 

1921. — **) 

Including cocks 

and chickens. ’ 




After the appreciable decline in the numbers of fowls which occurred in 1922 
as a result of the unfavourable weather and the shortage of feeding stuffs resulting 
from the poor cereal crop of 1921, the numbers of poultry have increased conti- 
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nuoiisly except in 1928 when there was a slight fall following the poor harvests 
of 1927 and a cold winter. In 1934 the numbers were about40 % greater than 
those of 1921. 

The greatest increase occurred in the number of turkeys (more than 120 %). 
The next largest increases are those of geese and ducks (about 50 and, finalh^ 
fowls (35 %). 

The increase in the total number of poultry has been accompanied in recent 
years by an expansion in the exports of live and dead pouitr}\ In 1934 total 
poultry exports amounted to 42 million pounds as against 15,4 million pounds 
in 1921. The export of hens’eggs, on the other hand, after reaching 67 million 
pounds in 1930 gradually declined, the figure for 1934 being 26 million pounds 
which is smaller than that of 1921 (27 million pounds). The new trend of fowl 
raising towards the production of eggs rather than meat is the ontcome of 
several economic and commercial factors. 

The various restrictions recently imposed by the chief importing countries 
on Yugoslav eggs (quotas, increases in tariffs, stipulations for a higher weight 
of egg than that ordinarily obtained in Yugoslavia, stricter control of quality and 
packing, the regulations requiring indications of origin, etc.), the severe com¬ 
petition of other countries and the decline in egg prices on world'markets have 
resulted in a rapid fall in the export of eggs from Yugoslavia in recent years. 

Moreover, the greater demand for chickens and turkeys and the higher 
prices obtained for them on European markets have induced Yugoslav raisers 
to devote more attention to this new aspect of poultry farming. 

It should be noted that, in addition to the favourable w’eather conditions of 
the last few years and the plentiful supplies of feeliing stuffs resulting from the 
good cereal harvests together with the lou'^er prices of the latter, numerous goven- 
mental measures have also assisted the development of poultry farming. These 
include the establishment of model farms, the organisation of fairs, participation 
in international exhibitions, the award of prizes, the importation of selected 
breeds for crossing with native types and, finally, the fight against infections 
diseases (in particular, against Cholera galUnanm and Pestis avium). 


Apicui^ttoe. 

Though it is still only of secondar}' importance in Yugoslav agriculture, 
beekeeping is of considerable economic value to the country, employing more 
than a hundred thousand people. 

The products (honey and wax) are still entirely consumed within the country. 
The attempts to force exports of honey and wmx have not 3"et met with success. 
Wax exports are still of small dimensions while exports of honey fell gradually 
from 220,000 pounds in 1925 to 33,000 pounds in 1934. 

Nevertheless, the substantial domestic demand for hone}’ (including honey 
for the preparation of the alcoholic beverage, medoviiza) and w'axfor the, manufac¬ 
ture of candles has resulted in a steady expansion in apiculture during the last 
ten years as the following table illustrates. ... 
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Years 

Straw 

Hives with 

Hives with 


hives with 

movable 

mixed 

Totals 


fixed frames 

frames 

frames 


1920 *) . 


119,697 

4,136 

534,446 

1922. 

. 379,949 

129,024 

12,602 

521,575 

1923 . 

. 365,435 

132,342 

16.725 

514,502 

1924 . 

. 407,712 

149.085 

16,587 

573.384 

1925 . 

. 417,719 

169,333 

18,229 

605,281 

1926. 

. 412.974 

173,914 

17,355 

604,243 

1927 . 

. 394,295 

196,817 

, 17,008 

608,120 

192S. 

. 375,771 

174,042 

17,232 

567.045 

1929 . 

. 390,471 

168,375 

19,215 

578,061 

1930 . 


191,830 

21,865 

65 7,266 

1931 . 

. 414.867 

208,410 

15,412 

638,689 

1932 . 

. 403,818 

207,496 

17,444 

628,758 

1933 . 

. 425.S15 

232,922 

12,226 

670,963 

1934 . 




718,668 


*) Census 31 January 1921. 


The table shows that Yugoslav apiculture is still in a primitive stage, the 
number of straw hives with fixed frames amounting, even in recent years to two 
thirds of the total number of hives. 

There has been in recent years, however, a constant tendency to increase 
the number of hives with movable frames, particularly in the northern parts 
of the country. The numbers in 1933 w’ere nearly double those of 1921. 

An official statistical enquire" into the production of honey and wax was 
made recently. The figures of the production of honey (8,650,000 pounds in 1933 
and 13,000,000 in 1934) and wax (792,000 pounds in 1933 and 1,254,000 pounds 
^934) 2, clear idea of the importance of Yugoslav apiculture. 


G. S. 


Live stock slaughterings in Argentina. 


The following table shows the numbers of cattle, sheep and pigs slaughtered 
in Argentina during the years 1929 to 1934 for export and domestic consumption. 


YHARS 

CATTtEI 

Sheep 

Pigs 

For 

export 

For 

consump¬ 

tion 

Total 

For 

export 

For 

consump¬ 

tion 

Total 

' For 

export 

’ 

For 

cotTsump- 

tion 

Total 





Thousand head. 




I9J9. 

2.301 

3.838 

6,139 

4.805 

1.752 

6,557 

242 

692 

QU 

1930 . . . . i 

2.137 

3.828 

5,965 

5^64 

2,086 

7,350 

206 

704 


1931 . 

1,779 

3.604 

5.383 

4.727 

2,133 

6,860 

164 

^ 760 

074 

X933 . 

1,691 

3.654 

5.345 

4.386 

2381 

6.767 

213 

790 


1933 * . . . . 

1.7f$ 

3.985 

5.703 

4,101 

2.927 


311 

! 931 

1342 

1934 . 

1.794 

4.2Q8 


3,507 

2,919 

6,426 

425 

958 

i;383 
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The total number of animals slaughtered in 1934, except in the case of 
sheep, which show a decline of 602,000 head compared with 1933, has increased 
by 299,000 head in the case of cattle and by 141,000 in the case of pigs. 

In all three kinds an increase is noticeable in the number of animals intended 
for consumption within the country which, for some years, has shown a tendenc}- 
to increase resulting from the government's propaganda and the fall in prices. 

So for as the slaughter of animals for export is concerned, it will be seen that 
the number of cattle killed in 1934, though very much below those of 1929 and 
1930, is slightly greater than the figures of the three preceding years. The in¬ 
crease is particularly noticeable in the case of pigs, the number of which in 1934, 
was a record but, since 1930, the numbers of sheep have declined continuously. 
These movements are made still clearer in the following table showing the total 
exports of Argentine meat by type in the- years 1929 to 1934. 


Meat Exports from Argentina, 

(looc lbs.) 


Classipication 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Beef, frozen. 

789.169 

761,755 

776,530 

817,111 

771,722 

770,836 

Beef, chiUed. 

268,328 

217,703 

184.486 

80,822 

69.554 

69,633 

Mutton, chilled.. 

177,379 

177,164 

183,079 

155,715 

137,053 

106.907 

Fig meat, chilled. 

. 10,772 

10,648 

11,636 

14,370 

20,402 

33,204 

Sausage, offal, etc., chilled .... 

63.515 

61,478 

I 61,564 

55,189 

57.435 

53,535 

Canned meat. 

152,278 

137,613 

121,427 

97,390 

121.248 

134,604 

Canned tongue. 

933 

933 

i 939 

1,129 

3,091 

4.182 

Meat extract. 

3,693 

3,708 

2,639 

2,899 

3,660 

3,373 

Meat flour.. 

28,830 

20,582 

i 22,979 

25,860 

28,764 

27,847 

Salted meat. 

10,401 

8.523 

7.736 

1 4,242 

10,132 

15.366 

Ham... 

79 

1 

42 

' 172 

4.118 

5,873 

6,609 


World trade in eggs in the shell. 

I. — The trade IX EOG-S and the new TENDENaES 
IN THE COMMERCIAL POLICY OF GOVERNMENTS. 

The world trade in eggs in the shell in 1934 was influenced by new trends 
in the commercial policies of importing countries which seek to limit purchases 
of foreign products to a minimum. The restrictions imposed by the importing 
countries have effectively reduced imports, but the effects of their policy have 
been partly neutralised by the efforts of the exporting countries, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the requirements of the importing countries, which have 
found it difficult to increase domestic production to an extent sufl&cient to meet 
the demand. 

The exporting countries have adapted themselves quickly to the new 
conditions by taking steps to re-organise their poultry industries and by 
improving the quality of eggs for export. The example was set by one of the 
world^s largest exporting countries, the Netherlands,, which, during the years 
^533 and 1934, in a number of * crisis, decrees' took very energetic steps 
to transform producers' organisation in order to improve the situation qf pbultry 
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farms and their selling possibilities. The Governments of other exporting 
countries, e.g., Poland, Romania, Turkey etc., introduced a radical reorganisation 
of poultn^ raising and an improvement in the prices of poultry products, by 
introducing selected breeds with the object of increasing the average yield of eggs 
(thereby reducing the cost of production) and of increasing the weight of eggs 
as a number of importing countries will only allow eggs exceeding a certain 
fixed minimum weight to be imported 

The restrictions imposed by the importing countries have thus effected 
an improvement in the poultry industries in the exporting countries which will 
result in a strengthening of the foundations of poultry production and in the 
creation of centralized and quicker S3’'stems of packing and marketing corre¬ 
sponding more closely to the requirements of consumers. 

In those countries where the poultry industry is of some importance econom¬ 
ically and commercially, Governments have begun to guard the interests 
of their poultry raisers in the terms of their commercial treaties and agree¬ 
ments, and eggs have become an article in the transactions based on barter 
between the countries which export and import this product. Thus in the rela¬ 
tions between Poland and Spain, Polish egg exports are taken in exchange for 
grapes, wine, tomatoes and other tj’pically Spanish, products. In the transac¬ 
tions between Romania and Spain, Romanian eggs are exchanged for Spanish 
textiles. In the same way, the Irish Free State, by means of a commercial, recip¬ 
rocal agreement, has granted a considerable quota of citrus fruits to Spain in 
return for a large quota of eggs, to be distributed in agreed quarterly propor¬ 
tions {with a maximum in the May-July quarter of 1935}. 

The case of Spain is typical of the new" commercial tendency. This country 
has begun to import eggs from distant countries (Poland, the Irish Free State, 
Romania, etc) solely to secure an outlet for its own products on these markets. 

On the other hand, the countries w"hich import eggs, and which are attempt¬ 
ing to make themselves independent of imports, must not only find legal methods 
of preventing imports from abroad but must also accomplish the much more diffi¬ 
cult task of producing eggs in quantities sufficient to meet their requirements. 

An increase in production based on the setting up of large-scale poultry 
enterprises, wrhich must obtain the feeding-stuffs for poultry on the market, 
demands such a relation between the prices of feeding stuffs (which in this case 
form about 90 % of the cost of production of eggs) and the selling price of 
eggs as will leave a sufficient margin of profit for the undertaking. These 
. conditions, however, can only be realised with difficulty when, as is the case 
in the majority of importing countries, on the one hand, government policy 
tends to restrict imports of cereals and to raise the price of cereals within the 
country, and, on the other, the interests of the national economy at large do 
not allow excessively high prices for eggs. Eggs are an article consumed in 
large quantities, occupying an important place in the food budget of the working 
classes and, therefore, having' an influence on the costs of industrial pro-- 
duction. These difficulties generally indicate that farms and, in particular, 
small and moderate sized holdings are the most suitable forms in which poultry, 
raising can develop. In Germany, for example, some authorities have stated 
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that it is inadvisable to set up large establishments without an agricultural 
basis simply because their existence is too intimately dependent upon market 
movements. The. predominant tendency is now to transform the individual 
exclusively interested in poultry breeding to one who raises poultry but who, as 
far as possible, himself produces the cereals (particularly maize) and other 
feeding-stuffs required for poultry. Similar principles are to be seen in the 
reorganization of the poultry" industry set on foot in the Netherlands and the 
reorganization projects which are being studied in England and in Scotland. 

It is clear, however, that the progress of the poultry industry in this sense 
cannot be rapid. This, together with the agreements entered into by these 
countries with the countries which export eggs in order not to lose the markets 
in the latter for their own exports of other articles, explains why the decline in 
the world egg trade was not so marked, up to the present, though it was al¬ 
ready appreciable, as it is now becoming. 

It should be added that the control of imports, though it has been an unfa¬ 
vourable influence on the volume of trade, has had a healthy effect and may 
help in preventing excessively sharp fluctuations in the price of eggs during 
the course of the year. 


II. — The Voeume oe Wored Trade in Eggs in the sheee. 


To analyse the changes which occurred in 1934, we will take the exports 
of the 17 countries which in 1933 contributed 83 % of the total world exports 
and the 8 countries which took 95 % of all imports. 


World Trade in eggs in the shell — Exports. 

(thousands of pounds). 


Countries 

1934 

1933 

1932 

193 X 

1930 

1933 

== 100 

% 1934 

1932 
= 100 

1931 

— 100 

Bulgaria. 

32,042 

34,547 

41.456 

49,314 

42,359 

92.8 

77.3 

65.0 

Denmark i). 

155,091 

147,480 

152,218 

134,251 

118.806 

105.2 

101,9 

115.5 

Irish Free State i). 

57.343 

57,366 

64,205 

76.220 

78,301 

100.0 

89.3 

752 

France .. 

2,488 

821 

2,306 

15,104 

45,217 

303.1 

107,9 

16.5 

Hungary. 

20,957 

25.388 

14,106 

26,414 

29,051 

82.5 

148.6 

79.3 

Italy. 

1,572 

2.197 

8,539 

19,807 

20,551 

71.6 

18.4 

7.9 

Netherlands. 

141,763 

125,611 

176,503 

190.037 

187,291 

112.9 

80.3 

74.6 

Poland. 

46,802 

51.821 

82,458 

106,033 

121,500 

90.3 

56.8 

44.1 

Romania. 

16,221 

17,996 

34,849 

28,512 

37.088 

90.1 

46,5 

56.9 

Belgo-Euxemburg Customs Union 

31,121 ; 

44.111 

82.413 

78,090 

69.441 

70.6 

37.8 

1 39.9 


2 ) 2,119 

4,339 

15,805 

45.058 

21,707 



i »*« 

Yugoslavia . 

26,291 

40,310 

36,356 

57,997 

67.085 

65.2 

72.3 

1 45.3 

United States i). 

3,187 

3,086 

3,835 

12,705 

30,720 

103.3 i 

83.1 

25.1 

China i). 

44,030 

48,869 

49,037 

84,234 ; 

84,922 

90,1 

89.8 

523 

Turkey... 

23.011 

39,488 

54,572 

53,940 

39,397 

58.3 

42.2 

42.7 

Egypt . 

-13,061 

19,497 

24,378 , 

14,606 

11.146 

67.0 

53.6 

89,4 

French Morocco . 

21,370 

21,849 

19,712 

18,785 

21.794 

97.8 

, 108.4 

113.8 

Total . .'. 

2 ) 638,469 

f 

684,776 

862,748 

1,011,107 

1,026,376 

93.2 

740 



i) The original figures, expressed in number of eggs, have been converted to pounds on the basis of ,the' 
coeflScieat: 7 > 26 o eggs — 1,000 lbs. — 2 ) For the IT. S. S.R. ii months. 
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The total exports of the 17 countries considered have fallen continuously 
during the last five years from 1.026 million lb. in 1930 to 63S million in 1934, 
that is, a decline of 37.8 %. At the same time, the imports of the 8 countries 
under consideration have also decreased, falHng from 1,0x4 million lb. in 1930 
to 656 million lb. in 1934 or a decline of 35.3 % during the period 1930 to 
1933. If it is remembered that 350 million lb. represent approximately 2,600 
million eggs, an idea can be formed of the decrease of imports into these 
countries during the last five years. 

The most notable feature of exports is that the two largest exporters in 
the world, Denmark and the ISTetherlands. in spite of the fall in total imports, 
were able to increase their shipments considerably compared with 1933. Den¬ 
mark, which for two years has taken first place in world exports, exported a 
record quantity in 1934 for the period from 1930 to 1934, with a figure of 
155 million lb. which is equivalent to an increase of 5.2 % on 1933. 


Export of eggs in the shell front Denmark, by destination. 

(thousands of pounds) 



1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Destination 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

United Kingdon .... 

‘103,650 

66.8 

103,295 

70.0 

104,548 

68.7 

114.231 

85.1 

101 288 

85.3 

Germany.. . 

34,725 

22.4 

33,877 

23.0 

46,109 

30.3 

17.975 

13.4 

17,065 

14.4 

Sweden . .. 

9 

0.0 

94 

0.1 

260 

0,2 

1,776 

1,3 

241 

0.2 

Other countries . . . , ' 

16,707 

10.8 1 

10,214 

6.9 

UOl 

0.8 

269 1 

0.2 

212 i 

0.1 

Total ... 

1 

1 

155,091 

100.0 

147,480 

m.o 

152,218 

100.0 

j 

134,251 

100.0 

118306 

100.0 


The Netherlands also made a strong recovery from 1933, increasing its 
exports by 12.9 %. Exports in 1934, nevertheless, were still 25.4 % below 
the record of 1931. 

(M the other two great exporters of Western Europe, the Irish Free State 
and the Belgo-Duxemburg-Customs Uidon, only the former was able to maintain 
its 1933 position, while the latter exported 29.4 % less than in 1933. When the 
destination of the Belgo-Duxemburg exports is examined, it is seen that, though 
the importance of the Union in German and Spanish markets did not undergo 
very sharp declines in 1934 compared with 1933, there were reductions on the 
English and Swiss markets of 6.3 million lb. and 2.8 million lb. respectively. 

A detailed examina tion of Danish shipments shows that Denmark, in secur¬ 
ing incontestably the first place in British imports and the second in German 
imports, sold to these two countries 89.2 % of its exports. Another fact worthy 
Of note is that exports from Denmark to countries other than Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many and Sweden increased from 212,060 ib. in 1930 to 16,707,000, lb, in 1934, 
that is, from 6.1 % to 10.8 % of the total exports. This is an indication of the 
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new trade trend and also of the power of expansion of the Danish egg trade. 
Among the new markets which Denmark has entered, Switzerland, Spain and 
Czechoslovakia should be mentioned. Before 1933, Denmark did not export 
eggs to Spain while in 1933 it shipped 22.4 millions to this destination. Simi¬ 
larly, only small quantities were sold to Switzerland and Czechoslovakia before 
1933 but in 1933, 39.1 and 3.8 millions respectively W'Cre exported. Detailed 
figures for countries of destination of Danish eggs are not yet available, but, 
according to Spanish statistics, it appears that Spain imported 4,960,000 lb, from 
Denmark in 1934, or nearly twice as much as in 1933. 

This expansion in Danish trade is due to the coincidence of several favor¬ 
able factors, the chief of which are the following: the quality of the product, the 
geographical situation of the country in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great importing countries (Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Germany), 
the linking of the national currency to sterling which allows Denmark to sell 
on the British markets at comparatively low prices, the agreements with Ger¬ 
many where the disposal of eggs of good quality is assisted by measures seeking 
to control egg production and trade. 


Export of eggs in the shell from the Netherlands, by destination, 
(thousands of pounds) 



1934 


1933 

1932 


1931 


1930 


Destination 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

/O 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Germany . 

108,675 

76.7 

96,445 

76.8 

146,619 

83.1 

125,446 

66.0 

121.759 

65.0 

United Kingdom . . . 

18,177 

12.8 

19.243 

15.3 

24,932 

14.1 

56,999 

30.0 

56,649 

30.2 

Belgo-U'uxemburg Cus¬ 
toms Union.. 

2,061 i 

1.5 

4,214 

3.4 

1,385 

0.8 

1,368 

> 0.7 * 

1,781 

1.0 

Spain. 

10,710 

7.6 

3,799 

3.0 

339 

0.2 

88 

0.1 

54 

0.0 

Switzerland. 

606 

0.4 

1,067 

0.8 

1,408 

0.8 

1,176 

0.6 

214 

0.1 

other countries .... 

1.534 

1.0 

843 

0.7 

1,820 

1.0 

4,960 

2.6 

6,834 

3.7 

Total . . . 

141,763 

100.0 

125,611 

100.0 

176,503 

100.0 

190,037 

100.0 

187,291 

100.0 


The second largest exporter, the Netherlands, was able to maintain and 
consolidate its leading place in the German market and the second place on the 
British market by exporting 89.5 % of its total exports in 1934 to these two 
countries. The size of exports from the Netherlands to Spain has been increasing 
from year to year. These rose from 54,000 lb. in 1930 to 10,710,000 lb. in 1934* 
During the years 1933 and 1934, some ver}- important reforms were intro¬ 
duced in the Netherlands poultry industry tending to strengthen the basis of 
production, to increase production and to control trade. These steps, like the 
advantageous agreements made with Germany for the export of eggs, led to an 
increase on the 1933 figure of the exports of eggs from the Netherlands. 

The substantial increase of exports from France combined with a decline 
in imports is worthy of note. 
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All the chief exporting countries of eastern and south-eastern Europe regis¬ 
tered smaller exports than in 1933. Bulgaria, Poland and Romania were the most 
successful in dealing with the restrictive tendencies of the importing countries. 

The results recorded b}' Bulgaria are to be ascribed partly, to the increase 
in exports to Germany and partly to its progress in the Spanish market, where 
Bulgaria before 1933 was absent. 


Export of eggs in the shell front the principal European exporting countries. 

{thousands of pounds) 


1 






?/o 1934 

Groups of countries ! 

1934 

' 1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1933 

»= 100 

1932 

100 

1931 

s= 100 

xst Group i) 









Hastem and South-eastern EurD- ' 
pean countries {6 countries) , 

144,432 

174.401 

225.030 

: 313328 

318,790 

82.8 

64.2 

46.1 

2 nd Group n) , 


1 







■Western European countries (4 
countries) .. ' 

385,318 

; 374,568 

475.339 

478.598 

453,839 

102.9 

81.1 

80.5 

Total {10 countries) . . . ' 

529,750 548.969 

1 

700^69 

1 791,926 

1 

772,629 

1 

96.5 

\ 

75.6\ 

66.9 


i) Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania. Yugoslavia, and U. S. S. R. — 2 ) BelgoUuxemburg Customs 
Union, Denmark, Irish Free State and the Netherlands. 


The situation by groups of European countries as a whole is summed up in 
the table below which illustrates the varying effects of the import restrictions 
in the different importing countries. 

The good progress made in the exports of Trench Morocco should be empha¬ 
sised. Exports, compared with 1933, dechned by only 2.2 %, and were maintained 


Worlds Trade of eggs in the shell — Imports. 

(thousands of pounds) 


Countries 

X934 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1930 

1933 

100 

% 1934 

1932 
= 100 

1931 

= 100 

Germany .. 

167,480 

184,933 

315,937 

315,554 

353.221 

90.6 

53.0 

53.1 

Austria. 

14,725 

19.772 

25,196 

38,428 

38,804 

74.5 

58.4 

38.3 

Spain. 

76.138 

83,561 1 

51,328 

50,056 

58,731 

91.1 

148.3 

152.1 

France. 

26.469 

34,694 

28.384 

67,643 

31,582 

76.3 

93.3 

39.1 

United Kingdom i). 

310.612 

303,785 

330,606 

428,666 

438,852 

102.2 

94.0 

72.5 

Italy.! 

18,191 

19,363 

77,138 

54,320 

50315 

93.9 

23.6 

33.5 

Switzerland. 

32.952 

33.024 

37,128 

34,506 

30.332 

99.8 

88.8 

95.5 

Czechoslovakia. 

9.735 

11,462 

19.667 

18.204 

11,904 

84.9 

49.5 

53,5 

Total . . . 

656,302 

1 690,594 

[ 

885384 

1,007,377 

1,013,741 

95.0 

74.1 

65.1 


1 } The original figures, expressed in number of eggs, have been converted to pounds on the basis of the 
coefficient; 7,260 eggs = 1,000 lbs. 
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at a higher figure than those of 1932 and 1931. In 1934 it kept its first place 
on the French market with exports amounting to 13,657,000 lb. and its consider¬ 
able share of the Spanish market with 5,372,000 lb. 

An examination of the 8 importing countries shows that all have reduced their 
purchases with the exception of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which 
increased its imports by 2,2 % of the 1933 figure, and Switzerland, which main¬ 
tained them at practically the same level as in the preceding year. 

Germany shows the largest absolute reduction compared with 1933 with 
17,453,000 lb. less, followed by France with 8,225,000 lb. less, and Spain with 
7,423,000 lb. less, while the heaviest relative decline is shown by Austria with 
25.5 % less than 1933. 

Two countries, France and Italy, which, after being large exporters, have 
become considerable importers in recent years, still imported on balance in 
1934 but they reduced their purchases as a result of restrictive measures. 

France, as we have seen, increased its exports at the same time, which 
confirms, as is stated officially, that there was a plentiful production of eggs in 
this country in 1934. 


Trade in eggs in the shell 1^26-34: Italy and France. 

(million pounds) 


Italv France 


Years 


Import 

Export 

Import 

Export i) 

1934. 


. . 18 

2 

26 

2 

1933. 


. . 19 

2 

35 

I 

1932. 


• • 77 

9 

28 

2 

1931. 


• • 54 

20 

68 

15 

Average ig26-ig30 . . . 


. • 35 

29 

24 

51 

1930. 


. . 50 

21 

32 

45 

1929. 


- . 36 

23 

32 

57 

1928. 


. • 39 

26 

22 

90 

1927. 


• . 34 

31 

iS 

30 

1926. 

. 

• • 15 

47 

14 

33 


i) Including unsugared yolk for food purposes. 


The first place among importers is still occupied by Great Britain and Nor¬ 
thern Ireland, w^hich took 47.3 % of the total imports of the 8 countries consid¬ 
ered compared with 44.0 % in 1933. British imports underwent a large reduc¬ 
tion of more than 98,000,000 lb- in 1932 on the imposition of an ad valorem duty 
of 10 % (March 1932) and other restrictions (November 1932). British imports 
may be said to have been maintained at practically the same level during the 
last two years, but, compared with 1932, they have fallen by about 23,000,000 lb. 
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The potiltr^- industr}' of Great Britain and Northern Ireland has made consider¬ 
able strides in recent years, egg production having risen from 3,300 million eggs 
in 1930 to 4,100 million in 1934, but the large quantities imported show that the 


Imports of eggs in the shell into the United Kingdom, by origin. 


(thousajcids of pounds) 


1 

1934 


1933 


1932 


1931 


1930 

Origin j 

1 

Absolute 
data 1 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

0/ 

/O 

Denmaxk. 

105,553 

34.0 

103,071 

33.9 

105,695 

32.0 

124,815 

29.1 

111,252 

25.3 

Irish Free State .... 

52,809 

17,0 

56,830 

18.7 

65,284 

19.8 

75.648 

17.6 

79,054 

18.0 

Australia. 

34.747 

11.2 

31,406 

10.3 

25.059 

7.6 

15,182 

3.5 

9,171 

2.1 

Poland (and Danzig). . 

32.130 

10.3 

27,793 

9.2 

30,991 

9.4 

44.430 

10.4 

59,733 

13.6 

China. 

23.773 

i 7.7 

1 23,093 

7.6 

14,055 

1 4.3 

24,756 

5.8 

28,317 

6.4 

Nehterlands. 

Union of South Africa 
and South-West Africa 

15.622 

5.0 

1 

16.582 

5.5 

j 23,198 

7.0 

63.481 

14.8 

60,859 

13.9 

Territory. 

Belgo I.usemburg Cu¬ 

i) 4,963 

1.6 

7.520 

2.5 

8,698 

2.6 

9,737 

2.3 

7,729 

1.8 

stoms Union. 

818 

0,3 

7,432 

2.4 

i 26,187 

7.9 

34.275 

8.0 

38,586 

8.8 

Svveden. 

4,263 

1.4 

3,340 

1.1 

i 5,989 

1.8 

5,605 

1.3 

8.121 

1.9 

Other countries .... 

35.934 

1 

26.718 

1 8.8 

1 25,450 

7.6 

30,737 

7.2 

36,030 

8.2 

Total . . . 

310,612 

! 100.0 

1 303,785 

1 100.0 

! 330,606 

100.0 

428,666 

100.0 

438,852 

100.0 


1 ) ihe Union of South Africa onlj*. 


level of consumption remains high. The increase shovm in 1934 over 1933 is made 
up mostly of the increases recorded by Poland, Australia and Denmark. It is 
worthy of note that the second and third places in British imports are occupied 
by Australia and the Irish Free State, which together supplied 28.2 % of the 


Import of eggs in the shell into Germany, by origin, 

(thousands of pounds) 



1934 


1933 


1932 


1931 


1930 


Origin 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Absolute 

data 

% 

Netherlands. 

74,134 

44.3 

68,721 

37.2 

119,611 

37.8 

101,473 

32.1 

101,142 

28.6 

Denmark. 

32.696 

19.5 

30.946 

16.7 

43,648 

13.8 

18.932 

6.0 

16,806 

4.8 

Romania. 

10.008 

6.0 

13.620 

7.4 

33,538 

10.6 

29,060 

9.2 

37,568 

10.6 

Bulgaria. 

16,436 

9.8 

12,007 

6.5 

25,354 

8.0 

42,145 

13.3 

39,543 

n.2 

Finland . .. 

6,391 

3.8 

10,852 

5.9 

7,819 

2.5 

1,480 

0.5 

69 

0.0 

Yugoslavia. 

Belgo-rnatemburg Cust¬ 

4,952 

2.9 

9.495 

5.2 

6,878 

2.2 

15,627 

5.0 

21,390 

6.1 

oms Union. 

8,071 

4.8 

9.067 

4.9 

34,734 

11.0 

15,158 

4.8 

26,353 

7.5 

Poland. 

804 

0.5 

8,134 

4.4 

5,227 

1.7 

8,421 ^ 

2.7 

24,957 

7.0 

Himgary ....... 

4.675 

2.8 

5,3B5 

2.9 

2,733 

0.9 

12,260 

3.9 

15,570 

4.4 

Sweden. 

2,443 

1.5 

4.036 

11 

4353 

1.4 

2,377 

0.8 

3,314 

0.9 

U.S.S.R. 

118 

0.1 

2.491 

13 

12,410 

3.9 

30,568 

9.6 

23,526 

6.7 

Xfithuania. 

211 

0.1 

2.127 

1.1 

4,881 

1.5 

5,475 

1.7 

5.563 

1.6 

China. 

116 

0.1 

2.066 

1.1 

3,342 

1.1 

8,057 

2.6 

9,797 

2.8 

Other countries .... 

6,425 

3.8 

5.986 

3.2 

11,409 

3.6 

24,521 

7.8 

.27,623 

7.8 

Total . . . 

1 167,480 

100.0 

184,933 

1100.0 

1 

315,937 

100.0 

315354 

100.0 

353,221 

100.0 
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imports of 1934. In 1934, the relative importance of Denmark as the chief 
supplier marked a record for the last five ^’'ears, reaching 34.0 % of all egg imports 
into Great Britain and Northern Ireland. No country reduced its exports to 
Great Britain to such an extent as the Belgo-Buxemburg Union the exports 
of which fell from 38,586,000 lb. in 1930 to 7,432,000 lb. in 1933 and to 
818,000 lb. in 1934. 

A more even decline is noticeable in imports into Germany during the last 
five years, the decrease being from 353,221,000 lb. in 1930 to 167,480,000 lb. 
in 1934. 

Notwithstanding the substantial reduction in German imports compared 
with 1933, three countries succeeding in increasing their supplies to Germany. 
These are the Netherlands, Denmark and Bulgaria. This, again, is the result 
of controlled and directed trade which facihtates imports from countries with 
which Germany maintains more active trade relations. This explains the reduc¬ 
tion almost to zero of Germany’s imports from China, trade with which has con¬ 
siderably decreased. China, how-ever, was able to increase its shipments to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. This selective control is to be seen also 
in the fact that the Netherlands and Denmark taken together contributed 63.8 % 
in 1934 of the imports into Germany, against 33.4 % in 1930, 38.1 % in 1931, 
51.6 % in 1932 and 53.9 in 1933. 

The substantial fall in exports from Poland to Germany is to be attributed 
mainly to the fact that Germany, which also imposes minimum weights for im¬ 
ports, has hindered Polish egg imports which are of excellent quality but small 
in size. 

Spain, the third largest importer, reduced its imports in 1934 by 8.9 % 
compared with 1933 and by 52.1 % compared with 1931. Though Turkey 
was the chief supplier of Spain from 1931 to 1933, the first place in 1934 was 
taken by the Belgo-Uuxemburg Union with 18,899,000 lb. against 10,522,000 lb. 
supplied by Turkey. The new suppliers of the Spanish market which before 

1932 did not export to this country (Bulgaria, Denmark, Uruguay and Argen¬ 
tina) exported in all 14,268,000 lb. To the number of countries which since 

1933 have supplied Spain must be added also Romania, Jugoslavia and the 
Irish Free State. 

The price of eggs on world markets continued to fall in 1934. 


Prices of 1000 eggs imported in the United Kingdom. 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1930 


Gold francs 

48,62 

56.47 

68.31 

103.56 

139.69 
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The price of 1000 eggs imported into Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
may be taken as an index by the magnitude of the fall. This price has declined 
from 129.69 gold francs in 1930 to 56.47 in 1933 and to 48.62 in 1934. This 
great fall made it possible for Great Britain and Northern Ireland to import 
in 1934 a larger quantity of eggs than that imported in 1933 for a lower sum; 
2,200 million eggs with a value of 124.5 million gold francs in 1933 and 
2,250 million with a value of onl}- 109.6 million gold francs in 1934. 

The volume of world imports during the January March quarter of 1935 
shows a further fall from the same quarter of 1934. 


Import of eggs in the shell in first quarter of the years igji to Jpjj. 

(thousands of pounds). 


Countries 

1935 

1934 

1933 

i 

1933 

i 

1931 

1934 

ts 100 

% 1935 

1933 
= 100 

1932 
== 100 

Germany. 

34.537 

42.551 ' 

70.714 

66,254 

! 

66,150 1 

81.2 

48.8 

1 

32.1 

Austria. 

2.294 

4.290 

5,631 

4,938 

5,823 

53.5 

40.7 

46.5 

Spain. 

14,680 

21.499 

7,293 

9,239 

10,027 

68.3 

201.3 1 

158.9 

France. 

i) 5.008 

10.104 

11,713 

5,331 

14,695 




United Kingdom. 

63.891 

65.881 

60,148 

71,609 

96,143 

*97.0 

i06.2 1 

* *89.2 

Italy. 

2.446 

6,163 

3,197 

16,887 

8,770 

39.7 

76.5 

14.5 

Switzerland. 

7,069 

8,746 

7,168 

12,405 

7,332 

S0.8 

98.6 

57.0 

Czechoslovakia. 

1,424 

M71 

1,981 

2,865 

2,147 

121.6 

71.9 

47.9 

Total . . , 


160,405 

167,865 

189,528 

211,087 





i) January and Febmary. 


The decline in Great Britain and Northern Ireland is negligible, but that in 
Germany and Spain is considerable. The statistics of the first quarter cannot 
be used as a basis for forecasting the trend of trade during this year for the 
new commercial policies, one of the objects of which is to keep prices at a 
more even level during the different seasons of the year, may involve consider¬ 
able modifications in the seasonal distribution of imports. 

V. Desmireanu. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The state of health of animals is verj^ good. 

Irish Free State: Supplies of fodder and feeding stuffs were adequate for all notmal 
requirements. 

IMilk yields were abo\’e the average for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Cattle and sheep have done moderately well 
and milk yields are up to average for the time of year. 
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The lambing season in England and Wales, so far as lowland docks are concerned, 
has been a favourable one. The fall of lambs has been good, and mortality amongst 
both ewes and lambs has been less tham usual, except on the marshes of south-east 
England, where there have been considerable losses owing to bad weather conditions* 
Lambing was in progress in the hill flocks, but the conditions at the end of the month 
were not quite so good as they were for lowland sheep. There appears to be an aver¬ 
age crop of healthy lambs. 

Netherlands: As supplies of hay were becoming short, it was desirable to pasture 
animals early, but the imfavourable and cold weather made this impossible. The 
outlook, however, has improved recently. 

Average milk production increased by 10 % in Friesland, by 7.5 % in Groningen, 
by 8 % in Geldem and by 5 % in North Brabant. Increases were also recorded in 
Drenthe (5 to 10 %) and Overijssel (up to 15 %). But the milk yield fell in the 
Utrecht area (up to 10 %) and, to some extent in South Holland. In the other pro¬ 
vinces, milk production was about normal. 

Switzerland: Average milk deliveries in March were 0.4 % smaller than those of 
March 1934. The decline is 1.9% in German Switzerland while in French Switzerland 
these was an increase of 3.7 %. The decrease in deliveries was heaviest in the areas 
which experienced drought last year and in which there was a consequent scarcity of 
hay, namely, Thurgovia, Argovia, the cantons of Soleure and Berne, and the Bernese 
Jura. In other parts of the country there was a general and fairly considerable increase 
in deliveries. The deliveries in March this year were 26 larger than those of March 

1913- 


Argentina: Animals are in good condition but pastures are thinly supplied. 

United States: According to a‘ report of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture on the early lamb situation on i April, weather and feed conditions varied 
greatly during March among the different early lambing areas. In California and Ari¬ 
zona they continued exceptionally favourable; in the south-eastern States-Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia - they improved considerably; in the north-western States - 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon - they were rather unfavourable; in the Cprn Belt States 
they were about average; in Texas they continued very imfavourable. In general the 
development of the lambs to i April in the earlier areas - those from which the market¬ 
ings will be in volume before the middle of May - was considerably above average, 
while in the later areas the development of the lambs was hardly up to average. 

According to another report of the Department of Agriculture there was a decrease 
of about 36 % in the number of cattle on feed for market in the eleven Com Belt 
States on i April this year compared with the number on the corresponding date in 
1934. This decrease is equivalent to about half a million head. The number on feed 
on I April this year is the smallest for that date for many years. The decrease 
was general over the Com Belt, with only two States ~ Ohio and Indiana - having a 
number larger than a year earlier. The States east of the Mississippi River as a whole, 
had an estimated decrease of about 6 % while those the west of the river had a de¬ 
crease of about 42 %. The largest decreases were in the States west of the Missouri 
River. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle, inspected at stockyards markets, into the 
Com Belt States for the three months January to March of this year were about 15 % 
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larger than for the corresponding period of 1934 and the largest for the period since 
1931. While the greatest increases were in shipments into the Bastem Com Belt the 
movement into all the Western Corn Belt States, except Kansas, was larger than last 
year and into some of these States was quite large relative to the feed supplies available. 
i\.pparently most of these cattle were for stocker purposes and not for immediate feed¬ 
ing. For the nine months, July 1934 to March 1935 the inspected shipments of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the Com Belt were hut little different from those of the corres¬ 
ponding period a year earlier, but were smaller than in any other similar period in the 
16 years for which records are available. 

Algeria: Animals in Algiers and Constantine were m satisfactory condition at 
the end of April but those in Algiers were beginning to suffer from drought and the 
sheep in Algero-Moroccan herds were of mediocre quality. Supplies of fodder for the 
summer are average in eastern and central districts but very low in the west. 

French Morocco: The condition of animals at the end of April was still fairly 
satisfactory in spite of the drought. The level of water courses was, however, faUing 
rapidly and that of the water table was slightly lower. Growth on grazing lands was 
clearly insufficient and the feeding of animals was becoming difficult, particularly for the 
natives. Supplies for the summer will be still smaller owing to the poor straw har\^est 
to be expected from the present condition of cereals. 
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TRADE 



ilARCH 1 

Eight mostths (August i-March 31 ) 

Tvfelve months . 
(August I -July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports ! 

_ 1 

IMPORTS 

Exports 1 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 1 

1934 

1935 1 

1934 1 

1934-35 j 

1933-34 1 

1934-35 j 

1933-34 

X933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat* — Thousand centais fi cental = 

100 lb.). 












BuJgaria. 

0 

529 

0 

0 

0 

2.105 

0 

0 

2,242 

0 

Hungary. 

Lithuania .... 

840 

2,194 

0 

0 

4,502 

12,306 

0 

0 

15,496 

0 

137 

0 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

75 

75 

0 

4 

390 

295 

9 

507 

1,596 

507 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

137 

4 

9 

141 

1 ) 

Yugoslavia .... 

291 

53 

0 

0 

2,167 

262 

2 

0 

553 

0 

U. S. S. R. 

... 


— 

— 

3) 1.179 

3 ) 15.781 

— 

— 

19,271 

— 

Canada ..... 

5.344 

6,063 

0 

0 

67,025 

69,560 

0 

7 

101,960 

7 

United States . . . 

29 

1.839 

1,290 

688 

1,356 

8.012 

10.997 

4,608 

11.995 

6.757 

Argentina .... 

10,302 

10.053 

— 


73.672 

51.258 

— 

— 

84.074 

— 

CMe . 

33 

55 

0 

0 

580 

121 

55 

765 

5^ 

765 

Syria and Lebanon . 
.^geria. 

2 

11 

0 

24 

216 

403 

11 

150 

423 

198 

474 

646 

29 

2 

4.974 

4,866 

223 

231 

6.493 

340 

French Morocco . . 

214 

119 

0 

0 

2.423 

3.435 

0 

0 

5,082 

0 

Tunisia. 

117 

15 

7 

137 

988 

582 

172 

1,023 

1,124 

1.122 

Australia. 

4,550 

2.787 

0 

0 

31.416 

25,179 

0 

0 

36.090 

0 

New Zealand . . . 
Importing Countries: 



... 

... 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 181 

2 ) 7 

2 ) 66 

181 

119 

Oennany . . . . 

•Austria . 

0 

410 

527 

1,325 

H7 

10,225 

6,038 

11,131 

12,516 

17,163 

0 

0 

370 

346 

0 

0 

2,632 

2.632 

0 

4.866 

Belgium . 

205 

203 

2.438 

3,115 

1,446 

928 

18,713 

18,356 

1.459 

26,226 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

1,069 

443 

31 

9 

8,415 

4,643 

9 

6,764 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

1,173 

1,193 

0 

0 

6,153 

6,464 

0 

10.280 

Finland . 

0 

0 

57 

88 

0 

0 

712 

686 

0 

1,098 

France . 

1,651 

0 

913 

1,453 

13,387 

1,327 

10.540 

12,249 

1,905 

16.493 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

73 

42 

10.110 

11,252 

531 

335 

73,053 

79.285 

754 

120,064 

Greece . 




I) 1 

I) 0 

i) 3.598 

i) 4,094 

0 

^'285 

Italy . 

0 

0 

926 

1.I7I 

9 

7 

6,532 

6,316 

7 

9,908 

Uatvia . 





i) 60 

i) 0 

I) 0 

i) 0 

0 

0 

Norwav ...... 

0 

0 

187 

269 

0 

0 

2,480 

2,235 

0 

3,761 

Netherlands , . . 

18 

146 

1,124 

1,003 

24 

701 

7.871 

9,508 

1,303 

13,649 

Portugal . 

— 

— 

0 

57 

— 

— 

108 

247 

— 

384 

Sweden ..... 

265 

0 

77 

86 

423 

2 

666 

772 

373 

1,089 

Siivitzerland .... 

0 

0 

633 

631 

2_ 

4 

6.636 

7,079 

7 

10,558 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

68 

0 

2 

2 

472 

84 

4 

88 

Ceylon. 

— 


4 

0 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— - 

4 

China . 

24 

18 

1.874 

1,385 

236 

95 

4,788 

6,918 

185 

11,200 

India . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

234 

33 

99 

99 

4.4 

165 

Japan . 



1,199 

979 

— 

— 

7,242 

. 6,471 

— 

9.811 

Egypt. 





I) 24 

1 } 7 

I) 591 

I) 2 

9 

7 

Union of South Afr. 


1 



I) 2 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 518 

I) 20 

0 

33 

Totals . . . 

24,646 

1 25,260 

24,075 

25,653 i 

207,784 

208,158 

179,351 

186,661 

305,880 

279,722 




Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 









2,196 

Germany. 

0 

573 

721 

71 

51 

5,908 

3,889 

2,088 

6,945 

Bulgaria. 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

494 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

' 0 

Hungary’. 

Xatvia ...... | 

37 

637 

0 

0 

573 
i) 1.702 

2,617 
i) 0 

0 

r) 0 

0 

I) 0 

3,455 

0 

0- 

0 

Lithuania .... 

*' 269 

0 

0 

0 

765 

49 

0 

0 

49 

0 

Poland. 

1,592 

745 

0 

0 

7,846 

7,048 

0 

229 

10,479 

229 

Rofflania .... 
Sweden ..... 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1,687 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

22 

0 

42 

0 

31 

U. R. ft R. . • , 


— 

— 

3) 531 

3 ) 1,656 

— 

— 

3,397 

— 

Canada ..... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

395 

1,426 

il 

0 

1,444 

0 

Argentina .... 
Algeria ...;.. 

1.389 

183 

— 


4,286 
i) 24 

1.534 
1 ) .15 

i) 0 

I) ~ 0 

2,178 

22 

' ' ^ 

Importing Countries: 
Austria > • . . « 

0 

0 

249 

0 

0 

0 

U93 

' 2 

0 

. m 

Belgium . 

Denmark ..... 

4 

0 

29 

300 

9 

11 

1,113 

3,801 

n 

4,804 

0 

0 

309 

269 

2 

0 

2.661 

2.374 

0 

5,895 

Finland 

0 

0 

9 

no 

0 

0 

95 

679 

0 

M73 

France ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31 

71 

0 

71 

Italy 

0 

0 

24 

9 

0 

0 

90 

88 

0 

126 

Norway - . 

" Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

247 

207 

0 

0 

1,656 

1,958 

0 

3,201 

0 

0 

282 

289 

227 

7 

1,027 

3,230 

■ 7 

5.110 
- 137 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

24 

7 

0 

0 

99 

97 

0 

18 

V 9 

Czechoslovakia . . 
United States ... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

, 0 
904 

2 

97 

,4 

0 

15 

7 

13 

3,616 

0 

4,526 

20 

7 . 055 : 

' Total . . - 

3i366 

2|142 

2,800 

1,363 

18,59S 

;a)308 

15,734 

19,178 




I) 2 ) S) See note page 394- 






















































*5 


— — 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 



JLUICH j 

! Eight moxths C\ugust i-March 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31} 

Exports j Imports 

i Exports Imports 

Exports 1 

1 IMPORTS 


1935 1 1934 1 1935 | 1934 

' 1934-35 1 1933-34 i 193^-35 | 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Wheat fiLour. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


Germanv. 

2 

542 

0 

2 


562 

3,779 


71 


46 

5,578 

Bulgaria. 

0 

7 

0 i 

0 


0 

82 


0 


0 

93 

Spain .1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

29 


0 


0 

31 

France. 

227 

287 

106 

77 


3.234 , 

2,864 


1,098 


602 

4,149 

Hungary . j 

44 

90 

0 

0 


509 i 

1,052 


0 


0 

1,466 

Italy . 1 

366 

262 

13 

20 


2,930 

2.557 


79 


262 

3,849 

Lithuania . . , . 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 , 

22 


0 


0 

22 

Poland. 

37 

46 

0 

0 


287 ' 

176 


0 


0 

282 

Romania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 

7 


0 


0 

7 

Y'ugoslavia .... 

2 

7 

0 

0 


26 

42 


0 


0 

55 

Canada . 

974 

968 

20 

20 


6,400 , 

7,414 


267 


75 

10,690 

United States . . . 

622 

697 

0 

0 


5,540 1 

5,269 


2 


0 

7.584 

Argentina .... 

172 

269 


— 


1,477 

1,620 


— 


— 

2.425 

Chde . 

0 

4 

4 1 

15 


42 1 

II 


42 


37 

22 

India . 

31 

31 

0 

2 


196 1 

194 

2 


2 

260 

Japan . 

659 

423 1 2 

2 


4,736 1 

3,962 


13 


20 

5.569 

Algeria. 

99 

75 

0 

11 


648J 

540 


46 


62 

897 

French Morocco . . 

9 

0 

0 

2 


29 ' 

49 


0 


7 

49 

Tunisia. 

31 

15 

15 ' 

51 


478 , 

134 


55 


126 

223 

Australia ..... 

1.409 

990 

0| 

0 


9,606 i 

7,445 


2 


0 

10,922 

Importing Countries' 






1 







Austria . 

0 

0 

75 

60 


0 1 

0 


417 


527 

0, 

Belgium . 

2 

2 

18 

24 


26 

29 


126 


231 

42 

IJenmark . 

2 

0 

49 1 

26 


13 ) 

9 


335 


410 

13 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

84 

68 


0 

0 


450 


904 

0 

Finland . 

0 1 

0 

66 

79 


0 i 

0 


556 


717 

0 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

243 ! 

273 

692 

849 


2.264 ' 

2.185 


6.124 


7,692 

3,245 

Greece . 

... 




I) 

0 I) 

2 

I) 

20 

X) 

9 

0 

Norway ..... 

0 I 

0 

51 

”‘71 


2 

2 


659 


597 

4 

Netherlands . . , 

0 i 

0 

68 1 

71 


4 ' 

4 


597 


626 

7 

Portugal . 


— 

13 ' 

9 


— j 



73 


90 

— 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

j 

4 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 1 

4 


13 


15 

7 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

49 

29 


— , 

— 


295 


260 

— 

China . 

0 

0 

75 ' 

71 


57 

86 


1,144 


1,034 

165 

Indo-China .... 

— 

— 

1 

• • • 


— 

— 

I) 

218 

I) 

201 


Java and Madura . 

— 

— 

1 



i— 


I) 

683 


650 

— 

Syria and Uebanon . 

13 

4 

*"33 

'* 112 


44 1 

68 


71 


551 

77 

Egypt . 




• « . 

i) 

0 I) 

0 

I) 

49 

X) 

62 

0 

Union of South .4.fr.. 

... 

1 

1 


I) 

0 I) 

0 

, 1 ) 

7 

X) 

4 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 1 

... 1 


2 ) 

0 ,2) 

0 

3) 

no 

3) 

106 

2 

Totals . , . 

4,944 

' 4,992 1 

1,433 

1,671 


39,114 1 

39,637 


13,626 


15,929 

57,737 


55 

0 

0 

937 

0 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

2 

55 

2 

22 

101 

9 

249 

0 


992 

287 

584 

0 

1,09! 
1,146 
11,674 
13 
930 
880 
143 
4 

22 

386 

1,314 

337 

1,087 

888 

99 

9 

209 

24,023 


Exporting Countries: 

Bul^ria. 

Spain . 

Hungary. 

Roland. 

Romania. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

u. s. S. R. 

Canada ..... 
United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Bgypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Australia ..... 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France. 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Gireece. 

Italy . 

Uorway 

Netherlands . . , 
Switzerland . . . . 


•'kgpria and X<ebanon 




. . . 


Barley« — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


0 f 

95 i 

0 

0 

0 

408 

0 

0 

522 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

7 1 

42 ' 

0 

0 

82 

959 

24 

0 

1,093 

324 1 

381 ; 

0 

0 

6.135 

1 2,835 

0 

0 

3,538 

99 , 

681 

0 

0 

3,527 

1 12,017 

0 

4 

14,654 

51 

115 

0 

0 

972 

' 1.019 

2 

2 

1,116 

33 

13 

0 

0 

492 

161 

0 

0 

176 



— 

— 

3) 2,705 

3 ) 9.493 

— 

— 

10.796 

’”108 

"’44 

0 

0 

5,421 

, 483 

0 

0 

820 

62 

331 

112 

0 

1.761 

1 2,037 

3,715 

13 

2,531 

1.345 

1,854 

— 

— 

7,540 

7,496 

— 

— 

11,605 

205 

93 

i 0 

0 

1,067 

807 

0 

0 

2,006 

2 

0 

: 0 

15 

315 

i 2 

9 

84 

2 

33 

201 

62 

0 

1,113 

948 

591 

441 

1,144 



... 

... 

x) 0 

|i) 123 

I) n 

1 ) 0 

139 

"487 

18 

0 

0 

4,881 

I 1.812 

0 

0 

2.628 

187 

119 

0 

0 

1.217 

1 1.012 

0 

0 

1,407 

0 

* 0 

505 

765 

0 

2 

9.041 

4,987 

2 

0 

0 

95 

421 

0 

0 

1,250 

1.534 

0 

18 

53 

880 

681 

333 

439 

6,546 

6.795 

655 

35 

161 

29 

108 

1.373 

7Q8 

703 

939 

977 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

11 

165 

71 

11 

0 

0 

284 

159 

2 

0 

2,972 

i 3,080 

0 

2 

0 

1,191 

1,900 

7 

9 

; 10.840 

; 16.180 

26 

... 


... 


I) 0 

x) 0 

1 } 13 

I) 2 

0 

0 

0 

179 

*"l28 

0 

0 

1,206 

683 

0 

0 

0 

7 

29 

2 

0 

1 141 

278 

0 

11 

4 

939 

871 

181 i 

18 

4,414 

8,208 

26 

0 

0 

220 

141 

0 

0 

2.035 

1,616 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

106 

60 

35 

207 

79 

2 

0 

40 

174 

26 

60 

1.001 

463 

84 

3,020 

4,207 

4347 

5398 

39362 

43,053 

44,714 1 

45,587 

56,081 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

152 

0 

95 

496 

0 

0 

0 


7,648 

2,588 

8,962 

1.314 

212 

3,915 

20,322 

4 

1,124 

293 

11,543 

2,412 

216 

602 

61,904 


















































— 3 % 


COUNTRIES 

March 

Eight months (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

Exports j 

Imports { 

Exports | 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 1 

1934 

1935 1 

1934 

1934*35 j 

^933-34 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Hungary. 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 1 

750 

0 

0 

. 761 

0 

Lithuania .... 

57 

0 

0 

0 

128 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

139 

4 

0 

0 

728 ; 

73 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Romania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

35 

0 

0 

2 i 

622 

2 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

229 

40 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

25? 

295 

0 

2 

3.439 ! 

• 1,133 

0 

2 

2.070 

2 

United States . . . 

4 

7 

831 

0 

26 

106 

3,631 

18 

123 

' 71 

Argentina .... 

1,426 

657 


— 

11.497 

4.559 

— 


7,053 

— 

Chile . 

335 

13 

0 

0 

864 

540 

0 

0 

1,530 

0 

Tunisia. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

337 

18 

0 

4 

86 

22 

Australia. 

22 

2 

1 

0 

218 

18 

2 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

128 

833 

4 

11 

1,887 

3,128 

84 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

13 

24 

0 

0 

84 

139 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

53 

9 

0 

0 

126 

55 

A \ 

390 

Denmark. 

24 

0 

119 

29 

655 

26 

672 

258 

26 

373 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland . 

0 

2 

0 

35 

0 

9 

11 

388 

9 

549 

France . 

13 

2 

51 

13 

29 

7 

276 

185 

179 

238 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

4 

401 

280 

11 

13 

2,046 

4.021 

20 

4.894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

489 

236 

0 

0 

3,329 

1,466 

0 

2,811 

Latvia . 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

I) 2 

0 

2 

Norway ..... 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

2 

64 

134 

7 

20 

474 

776 

20 

1.142 

Sweden . 

4 

2 

9 

33 

35 

9 

24 

783 

9 

915 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

401 

657 

0 

0 

3.040 

3,146 

0 

4,780 

Algeria . 

18 

2 

4 

n 

119 

51 

86 

112 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

23O6 

1,192 

3,268 

1,469 

18,350 

10,410 

16,933 

11,441 

15,602 

17,022 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 Ib.}. 









Five months 


Twelve months 






{November i March 31 ) 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 











Bulgaria . 

0 

474 

0 

0 

390 

800 

0 

0 

2.564 

0 

Hungary ..... 

31 

60 

2 

0 

84 

758 

2 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania . 

. 441 : 

1,874 

0 

0 

4.173 

4,519 

0 

0 

10,115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,301 

1.773 

0 

0 

7,273 

5,159 

0 

0 

11,810 

2 

United States . . . 

U 

115 

1,850 

9 

203 

1,195 

4,844 

53 

2,401 

763 

Argentina .... 

4.403 

3,298 

— 

— 

57.082 

47,975 

— 

— 

127,357 

— 

Java and Madura 



— ' 


I) 635 

I) 653 

— 

•— 

924 

— 

Indo-China .... 



— 

— 

1) 4,370 

I) 2,141 


— 

8,439 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

66 

Egypt . 





I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 11 

I) 4 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

1j75 

0 



4,178 

0 

I) 0 

I) 165 

3.693 

432 

Importing Countries: 

I 










Oermany . 


0 

842 

778 

0 

0 

4.599 

2,668 

0 

7,452 

Austria ..... 

,0 I 

0 

560 

913 

0 

2 

4.544 

4,281 

2 

10,448 

Belgium ..... 

24: 

40 

1.182 

1,096 

302 

309 

6,277 

6,506 

822 

16,824 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

73 

441 

0 

0 

1,731 

1,845 

0 

4,586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

112 

11 

0 

0 

414 

741 

0 

1,916 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

465 

529 

0 

0 

2,264 

2,057 

0 

6.543 

Finland . 

0 

0 

53 

260 

0 

0 

203 

836 

0 

1312 

France . 

0 

4 

1.475 

1.318 

2 

18 

8,360 

7,024 

22 

13,607 

Of. Brit, and N. Irel. 

190 

139 

3.902 

5,456 

853 

703 

26,625 

29,756 

2,116 

66.597 

Greece . 




• * * 

r) 0 

I) 0 

i) 207 

I) . 18 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

190 

108 

2 

0 

694 

919 

2 

3,874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

165 

406 

0 

0 

831 

1,371 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,660 

. 2,341 

0 

7 

8792 

10,077 

13 

22.011 

Poland .. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

60 

Portugal . 


— 

44 

H2 

— 

— 

353 

606 

— 

1,669 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

53 

395 

0 

0 

227 

2,119 

0 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

130 

298 

0 

0 

774 

851 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

238 

421 

0 

0 

1,019 

1,587 

0 

5.150, 

Canada . ! 

0 

0 

159 

265 

0 

0 

1.936 

1,572 

2 

4,090 

Japan ...... 



0 

0 

— 


2 

2 

— 

'2;' 

Ti^ia ...... 

0 



68 

0 

0 

55 


4 

101 

Totals ... 

7,576 

7,777 

13,164 

15,^ 

59447 

64,241 

74,764 

75,186 

171,344 

175>46 


1} See notes page 394. 

































s 


390 — 


COUKTiaES 


Exporting Countries: 


Spain . . . 

Italy . . . 

United States 
Brazil , . . 

India . . . 
Indo-China . 

Siam . . . 

Hgypt . . . 
Importing Countries: 
Germany . , . 
.Austria . . 
Belgium , . 
Denmark , . 
Estonia . . 

Irish Free State 
France . , . , 

Gr; Brit, and N, Irel, 
Greece . . . 


Hungary . . 
I^tvia . . , , 
Lithuania , . 
Nor^vay . . . 
Netherlands 
^Poland . . , 
Portugal . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
Chile . . , , 
Ceylon .... 


China . 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

Syria and I.ebanon 

Algeria. 

Tunisia ..... 
Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . , , 


Totals . 


March 

Three months (January i-:Marcli 31) 

Twelve months 
(January x~Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

i Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1 1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 



Rice 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



194 

44 

0 

0 

: 278 

106 

0 

0 

1.010 

0 

139 

295 

15 

2 

j 902 

891 

24 

7 

3,598 

44 

29 

148 

86 

37 

1 154 

348 

368 

77 

917 

558 



~ 


2) 44 

2) 7 

— 

— 

734 


’7*604 

'5.097 

756 

520 

1 14,337 

9,590 

1,376 

1,409 

31,244 

8.858 



— 

— 

I) 5.930 

1) 5,179 

— 

— 

28.462 


'2,’848 

’i’lQl 

— 

— 

i 9.954 

10,071 

— 

— 

43,202 

_ 

... 


... 

... 

I) 159 

i) 489 

I) 13 

I) 2 

1,508 

9 

24 

26 

326 

364 

93 

71 

1,054 

1,087 

745 

6,341 

0 

0 

62 

55 

0 

0 

174 

157 

0 

633 

4 

13 

53 

75 

11 

35 

183 

276 

97 

1,446 

0 

0 

26 

18 

0 

0 

37 

33 

0 

137 



2 

0 

*— 


2 

4 


15 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

11 

n 

0 

57 

113 

84 

800 

1,274 

212 

229 

2,967 

2390 

661 

14,171 

22 

11 

203 

249 

49 

37 

388 

527 

174 

2,862 




• 

I) 0 

I) 0 

i) 97 

i) 84 

0 

313 

C 

0 

’“ 44 

77 

0 

0 

99 

148 

0 

448 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 2 

i) 0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 i 

15 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

0 

20 

26 

0 ‘ 

106 

146 

152 

106 

291 

518 

298 

322 

417 

2,013 i 

3;629 

2 

7 

20 

0 

18 

29 

24 

2 

157 

974 

— 

— 

13 

24 

— 


42 

141 


575 

0 

0 : 

9 

2 

0 

0 

29 

2 

__ 

223 

0 : 

1 0 

37 

40; 

0 

0 

108 

99 

0 

397 

0 i 

1 0 i 

53 


0 

0 

190 

123 

0 

1,497 

0 ; 

0 

44 

: 18 

0 

i 0 

101 

93 

0 

439 

0 : 

Oj 

31 

95 

0 

1 ^ 

75 

168 

4 

732 

— 


18 

11 

— 


55 

66 


340 

0 : 

0 i 

1,204 

957 

0 

1 0 

! 3,199 

2.844 

4 

10,977 

15 1 

20 

4,328 

1.631 

33 

60 

9.526 i 

3,316 

150 

17,000 

1 

,,. 

... 

... 

I) 2 

I) 18 

I) 1,709 

1) 46 

132 

1,356 

165 ! 

, 209 

75 

9 

185 

406 

77 

42 

1,457 

152 

0 1 

0 

22 

53 

0 

0 

90 

10 ! 

0 

428 

0 

2 

11 

53 

0 

2 

60 

104 

9 

355 

0 

0 

7 

11 

0 

0 

13 

18 

0 

57 


... 

... 

... 

,1) 0 

I) 0 

I) 134 

\V 130 

0 i 

1,184 

18 

15 

7 

2 

i 46 

40 

13 

1 24 

244 

49 


... 



=) 0 

1 

3) 0 

2) 7 

2 ) 9 i 

0 ! 

73 

11,325 

10,314 

8369 

5,943 

i 32,925 

27,906 

22391 

14,187 

116,522 

76,462 


Exporting Countries: 

J^ithuania . . . , 
Argentina . . . . 


India 
,Tunisia 


Jmporiing Co\ 
Germany 
Belginm 


13 

3,633 

82 

0 

0 

29 


Denmark 
Spain 
F^tonia 
Finland . 
France 
,Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . 
FCungary , 
Italy . . 

, Latvia . . 
Norway , . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Sweden 

CaechoslovaMa 
Jugoslavia 
Canada 
United States 
^apan . 
AnstraJha 

Totals 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*■’ 0 
18 
0 

0 

0 

2 

~ 2 
0 

3,781 
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Linseed. 


2 

0 

4.028 

— 

214 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

342 

20 

403 


31 

— 

26 

0 1 

0 

0 

U 

^ i 

1,016 

0 1 

573 

“’ 0 1 

’“ 0 

0 

143 

0 i 

“’62 

22 i 

U35 

0 ! 

0 

— ! 

119 

0 

22 

0 

20 

0 

73 


' 1,102 

0 

i ' 35' 

0 

i 194 

4,286 

1 


— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


0 

0 

1,124 

183 

26 

24 

4 

9 

1,001 

622 

*** 0 

119 

“’90 

816 

0 

35 

62 

37 

22 

946 

51 

20 

5,m 


55 i 

42 

0 1 

0 

141 

0 

13,823 1 

12.194 

_ ! 

— 

30,300 


214 

1,052 

0 1 

0 

6,175 

0 

0; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 I 

1,005 

2.330 

2 

6,986 

53 

35 1 

882 

683 

68 

1,790 

— 


121 

79 

_ 

359 

— 

— 

97 

64 


366 

2 

2 \ 

0 

4 

15 

4 

0 

0 

20 

29 

0 

104 

2 

2 ! 

1,660 

1.755 

7 

5,243 

0 

0 

1,561 

1,501 

15 

4,123 

0 

') Q 

ij 7 

1 ) 18 

0 

112 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

377 

328 

0 

1,422 

26 

I) 22 : 

i) 18 

1 ) 15 

79 

86 

0 

0 1 

132 

148 

0 

337 

49 

37 

3,265 

1,942 

77 

7,108 

0 

0 ] 

0 

0 

0 

170 

— 

— 1 

185 

139 

... 

849 

0 

I 0 

42 

117 

0 

556 

0 

! 0 

42 

1 55 

0 

139 

4 

h 2 

73 

: 44 

4 

443 

— 

r ^ 

2.652 

' 2.377 


7.934 

2 

0 

108 

141 

2 

- 434 

0 

0 j 

229 

,40 

0 

560 

14,232 

1339& 1 

12,476 

1 

11,809 

36,898 

39,127 
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S 


- 


March 


Three months (January i-;March 31 )' 

Twelve 
(J anuary i 

MONTHS 

•Dec, 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports j 

IJVIPORTS 1 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 1 

1934 

1935 i 

1934 j| 

1935 1 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934 

X934 

Exporting Countries: 

Austria . 

302 

397 

2 

Butter* — (Thousand ib.). 

4 1! 906 i 1,541 ! 4 1 

9 

7,053 

157 

Denmark. 

24.998 

26,429 

13 

0 

70.605 

75,612 i 

26 

11 

330,311 

20 

Estonia . 

999 

950 

‘ 0 

0 

3,058 

2.795 

0 

0 

22,306 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

309 

1,274 

0 

0 

1.667 

2,332 

2 

46 

56,886 

84 

Finland. 

2.189 

1,594 

0 

2 

5,970 

5393 

0 

13 

24,467 

13 

Hungary. 

185 

611 

0 

0 1 

1.122 

2,487 

0 

0 

8.790 

0 

Datvia. 





i) 3,472 

i) 3,616 

I) 0 

I) 0 

34,615 

0 

Lithuania .... 

946 

^6 

0 

0 

2,621 

2.202 

0 ! 

0 

21,321 

0 

Norway . 

11 

51 

0 


247 

342 

0 

2 

547 

^ 2 

Netherlands . . . 

7,094 

6,327 

26 

29 

16,665 

13,944 

218 

7! 

81,320 

1,173 

Poland. 

146 

190 

0 

0 

589 

701 

0 

0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

3,602 

4,154 

0 

0 

11,365 

12 538 

0 

2 

51,152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 



— 

— 

70.689 

— 

Argentina .... 

1,76! 

902 

— 

— 

7,465 

6.682 

— 

— 

18.347 

— 

India . 

20 

20 

57 

60 

55 

55 

192 

146 

209 

642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

26 

13 

26 

55 

62 

29 

104 

212 

293 

809 

Australia. 

27.609 

22.300 

0 

0 

107.954 

80,451 

2 

0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . , . 

35,787 

20.739 

— 

— 

103.629 

93,908 

— 

— 

292,830 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

0 

15,379 

9,537 

2 

4 

45,179 

24.187 

9 

136,165 

Belgium . 

4 

7 

1.100 

1,861 

13 

26 

6,263 

8,232 

108 

20,629 

Spain . 

0 

0 

11 

2 

2 

2 

D3 

9 

15 

143 

France . 

653 

569 

115 

2.427 

1,647 

1.574 

315 

6,803 

7,297 

9,603, 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1.047 

2,692 

100,170 

105,269 

[6.737 

5.684 

262,512 

294,523 

12.635 

1.086.713 

Greece . 





— 


i) 99 

i) 42 

— 

690 

Italy ....... 

24 

26 

88 

357 

49 

60 

340 

2,476 

276 

3,799 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

13 

22 

0 

0 

37 

540 

0 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

22 j 

467 

66 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

26 

24 

13 

1,587 

93 

75 

26 

2,022 

428 

2,873 

United States . . , 

62 

185 

4.930 

44 

192 

509 

8,525 

163 

1,321 

1,107 

Ceylon. 

— 


66 

46 

— 

— 

220 

161 

— 

681 

Java and Madura 

— 




— 

— 

r) 1,579 

i) 1,878 

— 

10,313 

Japan . 

— 

— 

2 

9 

— 

— 

9 

20 

— 

64 

Algeria. 





1 ) 2 

I) 2 

I) 752 

I) 818 

7 

4,791 

Egypt. 





1} 15 

I) 11 

I) 179 

i) 123 

82 

789 

Tunisia ...... 

4 

0 

243 

130 

7 

0 

655 

739 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

107,804 

90340 

122347 

121,441 

346,211 

312397 

327,760 

343314 

1.299,924 

1,286,271 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

362 1 

55 

0 

Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 

1 0 !l 985 1 229 1 0 

0 i 

2.652 

0 

Denmark . 

1.351 

1,391 

2 

4 

3371 

3.547 

7 

13 j 

13.891 

73 

Finland . 

778 

368 

2 

0 

2306 

1,285 

2 

7 I 

8,523 

40 

Italy . 

4,566 

5,490 

926 

717 

13,186 

13,298 

2,218 

1.997 

55,283 

10,190 

Lithuania .... 

399 

79 

0 

0 

408 

496 

0 

0 

2,200 

2 

Norway . 

190 

309 

29 


703 

886 

66 

44 

4,418 

214 

Netherlands . . , 

9,773 

10,587 

82 

86 

31,101 

29,066 

198 

238 

134.892 

1,455: 

Poland . 

2 

130 

15 

62 

498 

337 

66 

130 

3.926 

531- 

Switzerland .... 

2,701 

3,300 

291 

470 

8,536 

8,891 

805 

1,426 

39.143 

5.353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

73 

106 

212 

, 185 

256 

209 

549 

586 

1,995 

2,628 

Yugoslavia .... 

29 

• 51 

4 

4 

293 

315 

11 

13 

4.045 

57 

Canada . 

366 

448 

79 

53^ 

966 

1,920 

203 

183 

61,167 

946 

Australia . 

2,090 

604 

4 

7 

6,568 

3,104 

13 

15 

12,467 

‘ 77 

New Zealand ... 

20,122 

21,843 


... 

64,915 

70,145 

c) 0 

2 ) 0 

222,266 

, 2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

88 

214 

4,279 

4,819 

298 

661 

14,976 

17,699 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

465 

395 

176 

150 

• 1.625 

809 

348 

306 

3,860 

1,720 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

15 

18 

3.624 

3.353 

51 

77 

10,948 

10,640 

353 

47.818 

4 

13 

207 

198 

20 

29 

553 

483 

123 

, 2,482, 

Irish Free State . . 

26 

4 

4 

4 

73 

60 

22 

13 

514 

64 

France . 

2,191 

2,302 

2.749 

2.220 

6.711 

7.280 

8.629 

6,294 

25,973 

35,173 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

520 

472 

26,400 

33.032 

> 1,433 

1.545 

84,320 

94,224 

5,968 

334,718- 

Greece . 




i) 95 

i) 333 

i) 223 

i) 20 

U44 

295 

Hungary . 

9 

* 4 

0 

0 

20 

35 

0 

0 

176 

0 

Portugal ..... 


— 

26 

22 


— 

75 

57 


'525 

Sweden . 

_ 


95 

88 

— 

— 

309 

282 



United States , . , 

121 

132 

4.220 

4,755 

324 

357 

11,879 

, 11,480 

1,512 

47,532 

India . 

0 

0 

82 

79 

0 

0 

317 

247 

2 

1,135 

Java and Madura -. 




... 

— 

— 

X) 229 

1 ) 216 

”534 

1.656; 

, Syria and Eebanon . 

~ 15 

0 

‘■'112 

154 

53 

18 

309 

344 


Algeria ... . , . 

9 

11 

981 

886 

31 

31 

2,899 

2,886 

117 

urn 

"Egypt .'. . .,. . 





I) ,15 

I) 13 

i) J,M6 

I) ' 990 

126 

,653^ 

Ttmisia .... . . 

4 

'** 15 

192 

231 

1 7 

31 

666 

730 

86 


Totals . . . 

46,259 

48341 

44,793 

51,601 

I 144,8^ 

144,807 

141,956 

, 15I,S0 

609,470 



i) aij 4) See ajotes page, 394, 
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Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . . | 

Chile . 

India .. 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

Algeria. 

Fgypt 

Un..of S. Africa . | 
Australia. . . -1 

I a) 
l&) 

Importing Countries: 

I a) 
\i) 


Kew Zealand 



AlAECH 

Eight months (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 

i 

1934 1 

1933 

2934 i 

I934“35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 

40,971 


United States . . , 

1.795 

3,023 

49 

93 

19,593 

33,041 

373 

507 

747 

Argentina .... 

7 

4 ' 

— 

— 

331 

2 ) 1,947 

170 

2 ) 368 

_ 

— 

450 

1,305 


India . 

T 532 

2.002 

278 

88 

8,807 

6.799 

908 

525 

12,791 

972- 

Egypt . 



I] 5,141 

i) 5,864 

— 


8,927 


Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

73 

0 

84 

0 

562 

60 

928 

49 

659 

4 

895 

0 

3,834 

454 

6,568 

445 

1,235 

2 

9.539 

666 

Belgium . 

64 

57 

168 

190 

476 

381 

1.358 

1,224 

553 

1,768 

Denmark. 

_ 


11 

11 

— 

— 

123 

126 


190- 

Spain . 

7 

7 

269 

357 

42 

20 

1,398 

1,636 

35 

2,698 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

- 0 

77 

60 

0 

88 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

13 

15 

4 

0 

216 

172 

2 

249 

France. 

49 

40 

538 

615 

441 

267 

3,364 

5,531 

423 

7,101 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

51 

75 

917 

1.134 

487 

419 

7.952 

10,406 

606 

14,266 

Greece. 





I) 0 

1 ) 0 

i) 73 

i) 84 

0 

163 

Hungary ..... 

0 

0 1 

35 

37 

0 

0 

333 

331 

0 

509 

Italy . 

0 

0 : 

425 

600 

0 

7 

2,637 

3,536 

7 

4,716 

I^tvia. 




I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 68 

1 } 66 

0 

108; 

Norway . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

42 

35 

0 

53 

Netherlands , . . 

0 

0 

77 

108 

2 

7 

571 

675 

7 

988 

Poland. 

0 

0 

108 

134 

7 

4 

939 

1,045 

4 

1,519 

Portugal.; 



31 

51 

— 


313 

337 

— 

498 

Sweden . 



37 

40 

— 

— 

434 

439 

— 

661 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

46 

53 

0 

0 

384 

414 

0 

597 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

! 7 

139 

185 

53 

62 

1,071 

1,292 

97 

1,843 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

18 

44 

0 

0 

212 

187 

0 

289 

Canada . 



112 

143 

— 

— 

915 

1,036 


1,506 

China . 

32 

18 

90 

331 

328 

661 

946 

1,825 

847 

2,833 

Japan . 

46 

22 

1,585 

1,859 

344 

172 

12,313 

9,833 

384 

17,163 

.Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

11 

Tot^s . . . 

3,650 

5339 

5,584 

7,126 

37,672 

1 49,139 

41,310 

48,364 

68,648 

71,745 


Germany. 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Spain 
Finland . 
France . 

Gr. Brit, and 
Greece 

Italy . 
Korway 
Netherlands 

Poland . . 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
, Czechoslovakia 
Yuec^lavia 

s 



Wool. = (Thousand lb.). 


Se\'EN months (September i-Narch 31 ) 


690 

1,182 

64 

1 

24 

6,951 

12,987 


514 


366 

16,810 

37 

90 

231 

192 

1,329 

974 


2,231 


1,365 

6.270 

41,449 

23,852 

— 

— 

161,829 

194,409 


— 


— 

260,459 

2.928 

1,583 

— 

— 

15,995 

11.034 


— 


— 

15,959 

463 

8,168 

0 

0 

10,922 

22,214 


75 


0 

27,174 

5,181 

7.220 

675 

670 

25.536 

40.627 


3,538 


2.227 

54.798 

11 

582 

0 

2 

4.416 

3,034 


77 


304 

4,799 

637 

622 

126 

132 

4,171 

4,742 


1,272 


1,089 

9,270 




... 

I) 880 

i) 1,422 

I) 

13 

I) 

35 

2.721 

36,264 

2i’l54 



158,802 

186,379 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

228.426 

1,019 

736 



4,449 

4.235 

X) 

639 

I) 

743 

6,228 

92 683 

70,718 

*’287 

*i.067 

585,426 

634.717 


2,233 


4.317 

703,392 

1,365 

6,197 

0 

33 

39,029 

47.439 


90 


302 

65,852 

34,216 

55,045 

• • • 


103.302 

163,716 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

228,155 

7.264 

6,506 



21,008 

22,112 

2 ) 

22 

2 ) 

2 

47,120 

134 

84 

26.165 

35,97! 

4,844 

1,074 


106,971 


172,605 

2,899 

86 

478 

7,015 

6.574 

1.455 

4,802 


32,673 


43,120 

5.935 

37 

42 

1,563 

1,477 

979 

205 


10,104 


13,250 

688 

9,301 

7,315 

21.749 

18,201 

56,855 

62,962 


114.114 


120.148 

96,175 

1,942 

1,585 

245 

291 

10,633 

19,277 


1.933 


4,120 

24.134 

11 

11 

373 

509 

240 1 

154 


3,003 


3,508 

225 

397 

256 

1,938 

494 

1,856 

3,433 


4.614 


2,87,0 

4.367 

29 

0 

516 

694 

205 

n 


3.142 


3,441 

42 

3,314 

4,068 

29,236 

40.539 

25,042 

35,413 


183,844 


236.261 

51,035 

28,385 

40,080 

93,029 

94,746 

161,668 

224.076 


443,829 


572,020 

356,872 

« ! 




I) 346 

3 ) 653 

X) 

3,003 

X) 

1,627 

1.369 


‘*'|30 

ii‘791 

i7>99 

507 

448 


39,143 


78,798 

1,243 

86 i 

403 

1,579 

1,664 

1,113 

2,668 


6,986 


12,513 

4,092 

132 1 

247 

148 

251 

869 

1,144 


1,213 


1.442 

1.779 

46 ! 

231 

862 

758 

^ 2,410 

3,662 


3,951 


5,895 

4,482 

68 

101 

728 

520 

1.131 

1.078 


4,467 


5,071 

1,398 

4 : 

26 

2,809 

5.284 

79 

657 


15.468 


24,954 

745 

— 

— 

1,938 

2.668 

1 — 

>_ 


11,233 


15,144 


33 i 

13 

I.14Q 

1.598 

139 

201 


11,945 


11,636 

247 

82 ! 

170 

2,844 

3,717 

1.116 

1.325 


16.477 


21,623 

2.507 

117 

26 

1,096 

509 

853 

172 


4,211 


3.115 

320 

245 

37 

866 

2,718 

- 3,799 

6.934 


5,309 


11,790 

8.155 

381 

1,036 

13,940 

16,976 

1,314 

3.750 


60.943 


112,341 

4,405 

0 

26 

14.187 

20.763 

71 

115 


109.325 


138,850 

381 

18 

31 

24 

20 

459 

295 


172 


249 

996 

274,055 

; 263,051 

243,164 

276,461 

1422,029 

1,724350 

1 1,208,777 

1,627,141 

i 

2.^1.924 


Twelve months 
(Sept. 1 'August 3 i> 


697 

2.286 


A 

4,on 

324 

2.350‘ 

57 

0 

1.519 

7,036 

34? 

0 

15 

285.9}8‘- 
62,340 
18,045 
173,077 
5.463 
5,031 
7,132 
5,615 
374.9C2 
843,540* 
4,6)2 
142,633 
21 . 12 ^ 
2,332 
9,081 
6,570 
38.111 
22,882 
20,130 
35,286 
6,260 
18,495 
156.050 
202.370 
. , 377 
2 , 486,081 
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Nine months 

Twelve 




Nine months 

Twelve 

COUNTRIES 

M.‘VRCH 

(July t-March 31 ) 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

IVlARCH 

(July I-March 31 ) 

MONTHS 

(Julyi- 
June 30 ) 


1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 


1935 1 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Coffee. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Esports, 


Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






Brazil. 



“) 1,004,681 h)l,335.955 

2.097,337 

Ceylon. 

17,880 

17,514 

147,801 

138,288 

210,494 

India ....... 

3,699 

4.275 

8,823 

13,849 

20,565 

China. 

1,896 

3,104 

71,701 

73,976 

104,153 

Java and Madura . 



') 48,696 

1) 45.490 

64,360 

India. 

13.219 

9,908 

295.636 

284.245 

311.611 





Java and Madura. 



75,956 

') 67,250 

107,044 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

0 

13 

66 

190 

234 

Japan . 

1,775 

2,915 

24,902 

27,695 

31,720 

Belgium. 

13 

13 

101 

190 

284 

Importing Countries: 






France. 

Gr. Britain and N. 

0 

0 

7 

57 

71 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

9 

Ireland. 

2,370 

5.148 

14,575 

26,138 

33,217 

Irish Free State . 

2 

2 

254 

29 

159 

Netherlands . . . 

1,008 

2,099 

9.339 

13,298 

18.47{] 

France. 

2 

4 

22 

26 

40 

Portugal. 

225 

258 

2,019 

2.097 

3,278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

7,438 

8,730 

50,7^ 

63,652 

78,736 

Switzerland.... 

11 

18 

551 

256 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

15 

93 

104 

146 

Canada . 

7 

4 

68 

37 

57 

United States . . 

75 

42 

567 

421 

1,706 

United States. , . 

1,790 

2,108 

12,134 

21,960 

25.212 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

Algeria. 

2 

9 

93 

40 

57 

Syria and Lebanon, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 



22 

') 11 

18 

Australia. 

2 

4 

35 

29 

40 

Australia .... 

86 

51 

648 

805 

928 







New Zealand. . . 



=) 57 

“) 66 

106 

Totals . . . 





2463485 

Totals . . . 

42486 

42,294 

668452 

656,612 

846,929 




IMPORTS. 





Imports. 


Importing Countries: 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

24,831 

25.320 

241,934 

224,032 

307.398 

Germany .... 

664 

831 

7,950 

8.001 

10,415 

Austria. 

884 

895 

9,376 

8,384 

11444 

Austria. 

71 

53 

675 

5i5i 

72S 

Belgium. 

9,720 

9,370 

75.636 

• 84,283 

109,656 

Belgium. 

55 

57 

390 

41^ 

534 

Bulgaria ..... 

40 

146 

814 

816 

1.074 

Denmark .... 

93 

88 

851 

974 

1,230 

Denmark. 

5,730 

4,903 

44,278 

44,154 

57.814 

Spain.1 

29 

22 

203 

234 

359 

Spain.. 

3,737 

6,151 

38,954 

46.780 

67,149 

!^tonia. 

9 

7 

57 

55 

66 

Estonia. 

18 

11 

123 

115 

152 

Irish Free State . 

1,854 

2,072 

17,710 

19,068 

23.464 

Irish Free State . 

148 

126 

401 

399 

545 

Finland. 

24 

18 

192 

194 

251 

Finland. 

3.457 

3,369 

28,618 

28,433 

37.036 

France. 

218 

608 

1,567 

3,596 

3,968 

France. 

32,525 

41,423 

293.392 

318.260 

409,056 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 


Ireland. 

34,051 

31,052 

425,923 

383,017 

470,574 

Ireland . . . 

12,006 

16.599 

40.629 

57,909 

77,424 

Greece. 


... 

") 304 

0 311 

390 

Greece ...... 

8,104 

') 8,481 

12,641 

Hungary. ..... 

■■■51 

22 

467 

335 

381 

Hungary. 

571 

373 

3,889 

3,254 

4414 

Italy. 

55 

24 

249 

201 

280 

Italy. .. 

7,562 

7,383 

65.440 

65,167 

86.889 

Eatvia. 



55 

') 37 

51 

Uatvia. 

1) 68 

') 123 

278 

Eithuania .... 

’’*4! 

2 

64 

57 

84 

Lithuania .... 

■*31 

**26 

302 

269 

359 

Norwav. 

33| 

33 

256 

289 

381 

Norway. 

3,358 

' 4,852 

23,534 

27,622 

37,366 

Netherlands . . . 

2.615: 

1,138 

23.210 

20.651 

25.942 

Netherlands . . . 

3,977 

i 14,251 

45.579 

115,404 

137,461 

Poland. 

500 

335 

2.840 

2.919 

3.719 

Poland. 

2.467 

i 1,673 

12,048 

13,252 

16,852 

Portugal .... 

35 

29 

300 

377 

478 

Portugal. 

1,195 

1.237 

11,914 

10.300 

12,035 

Sweden. 

84 

84 

686 

670 

884 

Sweden. 

8,166 

8,629 

70,744 

71,002 

96,759 

Switzerland ... 

121 

137 

1,149 

1,206 

1,576 

Switzerland. . . . 

2.923 

3,876 

■ 21,793 

24,932 

32.058 

Czechoslovakia . . 

73 

99 

877 

767 

902 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,224 

2,474 

17,434 

18,043 

23,177 

Yugoslavia . . . 

49 

40 

388 

320 

388 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,265 

860 

9,980 

10.983 

13,823 

Canada ..... 

2.886 

5,717 

21,903 

32,778 

41.246 

Canada . 

3,053 

4,085 

22,703 

25,640 

36.110 

United States . . 

8,402 

6.757 

66.024 

73,390 

87,691 

United States. . . 

158,700 

172.305 

1,152,201 

1.265,312 

1.598.178 

Chile. 

459 

172 

3,311 

1,312 

2,156 

Chile. 

437 

692 

3,911 

3,272 

4394 

Syria and I^ebanon 

29 

26 

441 

227 

271 

Ceylon. 

362! 

306 

2,452 

2,326 

3,150 

Algeria ..... 

20 

875 

2,264 

3,649 

3,863 

Japan ...... 

558 

620 

5,009 

1.652 

6,124 

Egypt . 


. . . 

*) 11.343,') 11,151 

15,166 

Syria and I^banon 

262i 

2651 

1,673 

.1,865 

2.368 

Tunisia. 

**324 

139 

2,533 

1.477 


Algeria. 

2,321 

^,407 

22.924 

22.353 

29.518 

Union of S. Africa. 



') 8,735 

') 8,728 

11,636 

Sgypt . 

10.282 

») 13,801 

17.604 

Australia .... 

4412 

3.‘708 

35.351 

36,782 

46,260 

Tunisia 

"m 

'375 

2,478 

2.734 

3.344 

New Zealand. . . 


. . . 

•) 5,240 

^ 7,452 

, U,407 

Un. of S. Africa . . 



16,693 

») 20,108 

29.313 







Australia. 

*406 

■■302 

1,918 

3,810 

5,057 

Exporting Countries: 






New Zealand . . . 

») 176 

®) 287 

492 






Expariing Countries: 






China. 

India. 

33 

106 

86 

139 

503 

2,650 

545 

4,045 

m 

4,414 

India .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Java and Madura. 

... 

... 

E321 

. 1,400 

.2,019 

Totals ... 

293,27$ 

335,092 

2^07,^ 

3,548457 

3488416 

Totals . . . 

56,959 

54470 

$47^982 

m;m 

975^ 


il.s} See notes page 594. 
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COUNTRIES 

3 L\rch 

Srs months 

(Oct. I -March 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(Oct. 1 - 
Sept. 30 ) 

iURCH 

COUNTRIES 

Eight months 

{.4.ug. 1-March 31} 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(August I 
-July 31) 


1935 ! 1934 

1934-35 j 1933-34 

1933-34 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 j 1933-34 

1933-34 


Caeao* ~ (Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 

Granada. 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador. 


\\Exporting Countries . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
French Cameroon . 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
Cameroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. . . . 
French Togoland . 

Importing Countries: 

, Germany. 

Belgium. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 

; United States. . . 
Australia. 


... 1 

... ji) 

3.297ii) 

4,605; 

9,612 

Germany. 

5) 

5) „ 

5) 

4.070, 

2.716 

4,400; 

3 . 993 . 

18,7501 

18.746! 

49.818 

Bulgaria .... 

O' 

538 

0 

2 , 213 ; 

2366 

1 

... 13) 116.594 2) 

58,387! 

211,552! 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

37 

42 

950 

2.760, 

8,225, 

9,665! 

37,278 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 


... !i) 

12.024,1) 

14,1071 

29,057 

France ..... 

899 

5 } 

5,695 

5) 

5) 


. . i) 

7,474 I) 

7.9721 

25.223 

Hungary. . . . 

899 

2,315 

5,181 

13,708 

17,452 

"677 

1.217 

4,398 

5,946 

8;841 

Latvia . 



i) 60 

I) 0 

0 

51 

190 

1,792 

2.145] 

4,195 

Lithuania .... 

137 

0 

293 

29 

29 


... I) 

28.290,1) 

24.90r 

48.427 

Poland ..... 

126 

132 

763 

24 

1,466 


... I) 

52,239 1 ) 

34,401 

78.681 

Romania .... 

5) 

5) 

5) 

137 

139 

53,528 

71,573 

387,473 

370,177 

494.792 

Sweden ..... 

187 

5) 

5) 

5) 

3 ) 





Yugoslavia. . , , 

293 

62 

2.200 

317 

626 

14,059 

23.023 

129,590 

120,845 

159,165 

U. S. S. R . 



13)71 1,179 

3)7)15,781 7) 

19.271 






Canada . 

6,616 

7,*326 

! 75.202 

79,340 

115,972 

514 

489 

16,630 

13,144 

19.795 

United States . . 

5} 

2,079 

! 5) 

10,430 

15,346 


... 1 ) 

8345 1 ) 

6.515 

12,932 

Argentina .... 

10,532 

10,412 

! 75.641 

53,418 

87,308 



1 



Chile . 

26 

40 

525 

3) 

5) 



1 



India . 

44 

40 

\ 392 

1 190 

223 






Syria and Lebanon 

5) 

5) 

1 170 

5 ) 

51 


22! 

88 

192 

205 

iUgeria . 

578 

730 

1; 5.553 

5,271 

7,214 

4 

0! 

1761 

0 

18 

French Morocco . 

225 

117 

2,460 

1 3,490 

5.135 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Tunisia . 

130 

5) 

1 1,380 

5) 

5) 

778 

I.676f 

9,8171 

4,863 

13.492 

Australia .... 

6,429 

4.10) 

44.220 

; 35,107 

50,651 


Total Wheat and Flour ♦) 

(Thousand centals). 

a) Net Exports. 


Totals ... 76,530106416i 8133311 7053771 I32I39< 


Importing Countries: I 


Germany . . . 
Austria’ . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark. . . 
Spain • . . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Irish Free State 
Finland. . . . 

■ France .... 
Or. Brit, and N. I 
Greece .... 
Hungarj’ . . , 
Italy. .... 
I<atm .... 

, Lithuania , . 
.Norway , . . 
Netherlands . 


Totals . . . 


Importing Countries: ■' 

Germany. .... 
Austria ..... 

- Belgium. 

^ Denmark .... 
Irish Free State . 

la Finland. 

9 France ..... 

'9 Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

Greece. 

[n Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 


' 27,898 ' 220,989i 223,562 325,956 


b ) Net Imports. 



... 1 ) 

1.279 I) 

1.581 

2868 

‘*761 

862 

4363 

3,538 

6!43 

5.135 

1.676 

15.362 

10.252 

18.47q 


... ’i) 

644 i> 

787 

1,583 

* 1*04 

29 

I nut 

406 

236i 

■7 « 7 Qi 

545 


5i3 194 

470 425 

2,253 2.941 

1,131 478 

1,285 1,283 

146 194 

6) 1,173 

10,6371 11.978 

... I ... i) 
456 847i 

256 364 

1,197 952 

181 68! 


Sweden.| 

Switzerland . . . i 
. Czechoslovakia . . 1 

Total Europe . . 
United States . . 


7) 633 7) 631 ?) 6,634 7) 7,075 7) 10,551 

68 0 481 97 104 

79,075 27.676 146,456 158,049 235,963 

432 6) 7,258 6) 6) 

6) 6) 6) 679 227 

68 37 403 351 518 

1,949; 1,462 6,001 8,087; 12.547 

... t ... I) 291 li 267; 450 


Poland. 

1,3671 

1.279, 

7.® 

7,306 

14,253 

Chile. 

6) 

6) 

6) 

m 

Portugal. 

86 

132 

578 

650 

1,107 

Cevlon ..... 

681 

37 

403 

351 ! 

Sweden. 

1,373 

1,382 

6,973 

5.765 

9,749 

China ...... 

1,949; 

1,462 

6.001 

8,087; 

Switzerland. . . . 

2,121 

3,796 

6,186 

9,694 

16.455 

Indo-China. . . . 

... 1 

i) 

291 iV 

267 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2344 

2 , 9 m 

11.607 

13,018 

23,488 

Japan . 

324 

417 

946 

1.213 

Yugoslavia .... 

176 

172 

908 

983 

1.537 

Java and Madura 

1 

... 1 ) 

911 I) 


Canada . 

2,806 

1.526, 

12,904 

12,796 

22.377 

Syria and Lebanon 

24 

157 

«) 

390 

United States. . . 

99,200! 

68326 

356,546 

220.410 

412.610! Egypt. 


... i) 

631 I) 

77 

Japan ...... 

Oj 

190 

1,124 

1339 

2337 

Tunisia. 

*6’)* 

168 

6) 

430 

Australia ..... 

586 

5,137 

8345 

11,054 

16,23^ 

Union of S. Africa. 


... 1 ) 

525 I) 

26 

New Zealand . . . 

... z) 

421 2 ] 

1 1,433 

2,48^ 

New Zealand, , . 


... 2 ) 

154 2} 

26 

Totals , . , 

196,184^177396 

811,857 

703310 1351 ,039j 

Totals . . . 

21.87,: 233S7 

1 . 1 

I58,576j 

170,463; 

i 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: looo centals of flour = 1 . 333,333 cei 
«} Esc^ of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports.' 
r) Data up to aS February. —, 3 ) Data up to 31 January. *— %] Data up to 31 December. 
• 3) See Net Imports. — 6} ^ Net Exports. — yj Wh^t ohly. 


1 - 333,333 centals of grain. 

I December.' — , 4 ) I>ataup to 31 October/ 
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S 


STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Total stocks of wheat in the United States i). 


First day of month. 


Location 

April 1935 

January 1935 

October 1934 

April 1934 

April 1933 




1,000 centals 



On farms. 

56,219 

81,626 

140,570 

69,779 

109,911 

In interior mills and elevators. 

41,352 

56,091 

3 ) 53.280 

52,376 

57,547 

Commercial wheat in store. 

31,129 

54.562 

72,045 

58,279 

81,331 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 
In transit to merchant mills and bought to 

38,866 

57,756 

69,357 

52,163 

53,557 

arrive 2 ). 

4,897 

7.447 

11,232 

5,748 

6,736 

Stored for othem by merchant mills 2 ). . , 

3,965 

6,079 

6,601 

2,869 

6.603 

Total U. S. wheat as grain • • • 

176,428 

263,561 

353,085 

241,214 

315,685 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 }, 

10,392 

11.684 

10,610 

12,645 

11,251 

Total U. S. wheat . . . 

186,820 

275,245 

363,695 

253,859 

326,936 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. 
Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 

9,793 

16.538 

8.533 

3,392 

3.595 

U. S. 

209 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

196,822 

291,800 

372,228 

1 

257,251 

330,531 


i) Incomplete data: wheat in transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than in these- same mills, etc., are not included. — 2 ) The figures of the Bureau of Census’ 
partial quarterly census are raised to represent totals. — 3 ) Unofficial information. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States i) 




Last day of month 


Location 

3\Iarch 1933 

December 1934 

September 1934 

March 1934 

March 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers: 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive. 

4,760 

6,933 

10,367 

5.329 

6,278 

W^heat held by mills and mill elevators 1 
attached to mUls.; 

37,778 

53.771 

64.0)7 

48,355 

49,915 

Wheat in other positions 2 ). 

9.850 

20,257 

22,158 

15,464 

13,952 

Total . . . 

52,388 

80,961 

96,542 

69,148 

70,145 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold. 

7.021 1 

.7,560 

6,807 

8,148 

7,287 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill 
elevators. 

3,854 

5,660 

6,093 

2,660 

6.154 

Grand total 3) . . . 

66,344 

97,499 

112,428 

83,530 

86,784 


1 ) Partial census, including mills accounting for ov^er 90 % of the total capacity of all commercial mills. — 2 ) These stocks 
are included in the total quantities in couflt^ devators or in the toial quantities in pubblic terminal elevators and private 
terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 3 ) Including flour in terms of grain. 















s 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


SPJEaUCATION 

May 1935 

April 1935 

^tlarch 1935 

May 1934 

May 1933 




i.ooo centals 



Wheat : 






Canadian in Canada. 

122,317 

129,190 

131,532 

124,413 

131,884 

C. S. in Canada. 

629 

629 

629 

1,337 

3,230 

IT. S. in the United States. 

23.654 

31.129 

37,051 

53,293 

74,637 

Canad. in the United States ...... 

7.151 

9,793 

12.891 

911 

1,498 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

513 

209 

10 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

154,264 

170,950 

182,115 

179,954 

211,249 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada.. . 

2.089 

2,144 

2,174 

2,164 

2,895 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

U. S. in the United States. 

4,795 

5,405 

5,953 

6,161 

4,483 

Canad. in the United States. 

36 

0 

0 

43 

304 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

686 

618 

498 

480 

0 

Total . . . 

7,606 

8J67 

8,625 

8,848 

7,757 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada .. 

4.059 

4,633 

4,859 

4,757 

3.122 

U, S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U. S. in the United States. 

4,398 

5.643 

6.842 

6,245 

4.608 

Canad. in the United States. 

90 

556 

557 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States , . 

264 

135 

20 

^ 1 

0 

Total . . . 

8,811 

10,967 

12,278 

11,002 

7,740 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada. 

3,215 

4,904 

5,229 

4,425 

3,638 

IT. S. in Canada. .. 

5 

19 ' 

26 

16 

108 

U. S. in the United States. 

3.740 

5.010 i 

6,313 

10,564 

7.001 

Canad. in the United States. 

42 ! 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

! 598 

678 j 

1,056 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

1 7,600 

10,611 

12,624 

15,005 

10,747 

Maize : 

tJ. S. in Canada.. 

i 

1 2,512 

2,962 

3,062 

3,264 

777 

Of other origin in Canada ....... 

1,648 

1,379 

1,407 

582 

724 

U. S. in the United States. 

8,298 

11,957 

15,681 

32,112 

17,896 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

389 1 

430 

169 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

12,847 I 

16,728 

20,519 

35,958 

19,397 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean {^ssage with first destination for Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

May 1935 

April 1935 

March 1935 1 

May 1934 

May 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat {and flour la terras of grain} .... 

18.072 

; 17,467 

20,232 

18.283 

24.528 

&ye.. . 

720 

j 1,334 

1,128 

533 

893 

Bariev. 

564 

■ 1,980 

2,336 

2,072 

1,948 

Oats .. 

570 

650 

1.939 

819 

995 

Maize... 

11,731 

6.298 

9,466 

10.536 

10,522 


' ' 4 ki 3 TH 0 WTsr: BroQmhaWs Cof» Trads Hms. 
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Stocks belonging to farmers in Germany. 


PRODUCTS 

% stocks: total production 

1 Stocks in 1,000 centals 

30 

April 

X935 

a: 

March 

1935 

28 

Feb. 

1935 

30 

April 

1934 

30 

April 

1933 i) 

30 . 

April 
1935 

31 

]March 

1935 

28 

Feb. 

1935 

30 

April 

1934 

30 

April 

1933 

Winter wheat. . . 

10 

14 

20 

13 

17 

8,700 

12,200 

17,400 

14,100 

16.300 

Spring wheat ... 

13 

24 

38 

21 

23 

1,700 

3.100 

4,900 

3,100 

3,300 

Winter rye ... . 

14 

19 

26 

17 

17 

23,200 

31,500 

43.100 

32.400 

31.000 

Winter barley. . . 

5 

9 

! 12 

li 

8 

800 

1.400 

1,800 

1,700 

1,100 

Spring barley . . . 

12 

20 

! 29 

14 

Q 

6,600 

11,100 

16,100 

8,500 

5.100 

Oats. 

22 

34 

46 

26 

28 

26,400 

40,900 

55,300 

39,900 

41,100 

I.ate potatoes... 

20 

33 

40 

1 

14 ! 

1 

17 

184,200 

303,900 

368,300 

126,500 

, 164,300 


i) Average between data on 15 April and 15 May. 

Authority; Marktberichtstelle beim Reichsnahrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the 1. 1. A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


I^t day ot month 


Products 

April 1935 

March 1935 

February 1935 

April 1934 

April 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Grain.. 

36,892 

39,251 

40,550 

29,454 

14,339 

Flour for bread. 

3.159 

3,536 

3,605 

2,908 

2,743 

Total i) . . . 

41,279 

44,163 

45.557 

33,493 

18,149, 

Rye: 






Grain. 

30,962 

32.767 

33,206 

19,507 

13,237 

Flour for bread. 

1,570 

2.022 

2.112 

1,542 

1.455 

Total i) . . . 

33,270 

35M 

36,312 

21,923 

15378 

Barley. 

2.687 

2,467 

3,269 

2,635 

2,033 

Oats. 

2,76S 

2,542 

2,467 

1.323 

1,898 


1) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of wheat flour *■ 1,388.89 centals of wheat; 
1,000 centals of rye flour «= 1.470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

May 1935 j 

April 1935 

j 3 ^Iarch 1935 | 

May 1934 i 

IVfey X933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Giain... 

1 

5,952 

6.528 

6,720 

7,704 

6,864 

1 

s 

1 

528 

720 

768 

936 

672 

Total . . . 

6,480 

7348 

7,488 

8,640 ! 

7336 , 

Barley ........ .. 

720 

960 

900 

1.280 

880 , 

Oats .. 

336 

352 

288 

624 

576 

TSItATTtt , . . ,. 

1,728 

3.072 

4,368 

2,520 

1,608 


1) Imported cereals. 

AtJTHORiTY: BroomhaU*$ Corn Tradt Nms. 
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Stocks of wheat in Italy. 


f I^ast day of month 

1 -; - - ---j-J--- 

I^OCATION { February 1935 ! January 1935 1 December 1934 November 1934 j October 1934 

_I_!__!_ 


z,ooo centals 


Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
a»zwarn collettivi ,: 

in collective granaries. 

4.229 

6.599 

7,812 

8,011 

8,019 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons .•. 

827 

1,003 

1,313 

1.334 

1.408 

Total , . , 

5,056 

7,602 

9,125 

9,345 

9,427 

Wheat in general stores and in free zones 2 ) 

5,292 

6,268 

7,578 

8,031 

8.120 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

888 

710 

1.110 

697 

572 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

im 

8,900 

9,616 

11.773 

12,580 

Gsand total . . . 

18,661 

23,480 

27,429 

29,846 

i 

30,699 

1 


i)_ Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — 3) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3) Provisional figures ref err ng to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals, 


Coinmercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


j 


Saturday nearest ist of month 2) 


PROriUCTS AND LOCATION j 

May 1935 j 

April 1935 1 

March 1935 j' 

1 May 1934 1 

May 1933 ' 

i 



1,000 centals 



Wheat: ; 






Antwerp. 

1,638 

i 1,903 

2,050 

2,237 

1,873 

Rotterdam. .. 

706 

i 592 

915 

1,268 

718 

., j 

12 

! 

14 

44 

21 

Rte: 1 




Antwerp... 

1 

105 

200 

100 

36 

Rotterdam. ..i 

220 

1 132 

99 

176 

99 

' .Amsterdam.1 

2 

1 4 

5 

26 

5 

Barley: i 






, Antwerp ..! 

437 

i 312 

196 

319 

213 

Rotterdam.i 

243 

' 276 

160 

243 

n 

Amsterdam.i 

1 

i 4 

6 

57 

17 

Oats: 





Antwerp.... 

57 

1 66 

45 

111 

66 

Rotterdam. 

18 

13 

14 

f83 

99 

A rwgfp^ .. 

26 

! 

36 

24 1 

39 

Maize: 






Antwerp. 

193 

1 185 

260 . 

81 

109 

Rotterdam. 

22 1 

i 132 : 

220 

551 

220 

Amsterdam .............. 

10 

1 29 

1 

30 

15 

26 


t) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934^ — 2) For; Antwerp the data refers to the last 
tey the pr«?eding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

A'DTSCBErnEs: Nederlaniscke Silo-r Elevator' en Graanf&dor Mi% Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce ay\d Industry for Ret- 
ierdatth Rotterdam. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


Location 

Last day of mouth 

April 1935 1 

March 1935 1 February 1935 | 

1 April 1934 

1 April 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments ....... 

5.226 

5,501 

5,718 

7,808 

6,723 

In public storage and at compresses ... 

35,508 

38,383 

41,282 

35.014 

40,102 

Total . . . 

40,734 

43,m 

47,000 

42,822 

46,825 ■ 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest ist of month 

Ports 

May 1935 

April 1935 

March 1935 j 

May 1934 

May 1933 


1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ) . . . .. 

3,132 

3,272 

2,876 

4,832 

3,697 

Alexandria 2 ) . 

1.832 

2,310 

2,384 

2,620 

3,488 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
those returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned to the interior are 
included. 

AtrrHOiiiTiBS: Easi Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission dc la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton In Europe. 


Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


Location, Description 

May 1935 1 

April 1933 1 

March 1935 | 

1 May 1934 

May 1933 

1,000 centals 

Great Britain: 






Amencan. 

I 3 O 6 

1,418 

1.549 

2,292 

2.230 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

475 

656 

763 

455 

no 

Peruvian, etc. 

41! 

468 

515 

295 

215 

East Indian, etc. 

182 

205 

122 

359 1 

113 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

1,165 

1,173 

1.257 

1,681 

1,016 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

174 i 

170 

165 

217 1 

313 

Total . . . 

3,713 

4,090 

4.37/ 

5,299 

3,997 

Bremen: 






Amencan. 

896 

990 

1,064 

2.607 

2,526 

Other . 

280 

196 

187 

205 

89 

Total . . . 

1J76 

1,186 

1,251 

2,812 

2,615 

Le Havre: 






American . . 

532 1 

629 

715 

1.208 

1,138 

French colonies . 

10 


28 

39 

7 

Other ...... . 

76 j 

95 1 

98 

71 

29 

Total . . . 

618 1 

739 

841 

1,318 

1J74 

Total Continent 1 ): 






American. 

1,848 

1,982 

2,171 

4,460 

4.673 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

136 i 

134 

122 

39 

25 

E Indian, Australian, etc. 

196 

148 

174 

265 

93 

Egyptian . 

259 

262 

282 

109 

117 

, W, Indian, W. African, K. African, etc. . 

121 

, 99 ' 

128 

181 

97 

Total ^ . . 


2,625 s 

2,877 

5,054 

5,005 ; 


1 ) Includes Bremen, Te Havre, and other Continental ports. _ 

AxTmoniTiES: Liserpool Co#*on Ass. and (for Havre) Bulletin de earrespondence de la Bourse dtt Haore. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots. The monthly averages 
are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly) 


x 7 

May 

1935 


aiay 

1935 


3 

May 

1935 


26 

April 

1935 


iS 

April 

1933 


April 

1935 


May 

1934 


May 

1933 


X933-34 1933-33 


Commercial 
Season i) 


Wheat. 

Budapest: Tis2a wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 

(pengo p. quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p, quintal) 
'Winnipeg:No.i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb. 
Chicago:No. 2 B(ardWinter (cents p.6o lb. 
Minneapolis*.No. i Northern (cents p.6o lb) 
New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires {fl):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal) . 

Karachi-.Karachi white, 2 %barky i 

dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 

Berlin; Home grown (free at Branden 
burg stations; Rm, p. quintal) 2) 
Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. a Mhnitot^ 3 ) ....... . 

Barusso 4). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) 

Barusso (in bond). 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; frs. p. quintal) 5): 

76 p. hi., crop of 1934. 

London; Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 6). 
Liverpool and London {c.i.f., parcds, ship' 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 Ib.' 

French (on sample). 

No. I Northern Stoitoba (Atlantic) 
No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf^ (afloat) 7) .. 

Australian. 

Milan (&): Home-growm, soft, « Buono mer¬ 
cantile » 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. quint.' 
' Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.;lire p.qxiint. 
Genoa (c.i.f,; tr. S, $ p. quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 8) .... 
Plate, 80 kg. p. hi. 9) ...... 


16.67 
n. 350 
86 V 

n. 102 ^; 

112 V 

109 

7.25 

B-l-0 

20.80 

9.35 

6.78 

79.00 

110.00 

79.50 


81.00 

24/3 


n. q. 

n.32fI0Vi 
32/1 V 2 
29/7 V 2 I 

n. q. 
n.24/-- 
27/6 

113.00 

122.50 

3.72 

4.27 

116/9 


16.67] 
n. 400 
87 V! 
I. 103 V: 
115 V 

113 V 

7.30 

22-15-0 

20.80 

9.26 

6.77 

79.00 

111.00 

79.50 


Rye. 

BerHn: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2) . . 
Hamburg (c.i.f,; Rm. p.' quintal); Plata, 

72-73 feg P- bl. 

Budapest; Pest rye (pengS p. quintal) . . 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 
Winnipeg: No. 3 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

. Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 36 lb.) . . 
Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 


16.82! 
|n. 400 
87 V* 
in. 104 Va 

116 Vg 

116 Vs 

7.40 

22-13-0 

20.80 

9.44 

6.83 

80.00 

113.00 

aoo 


81.00 

24/3 


20 /- 

n32/10»/, 
32/3 V., 
29/11 Vs] 

n. q. 
n.23/3 
27/4 Vs 

110.50 

122.50 

«) 3.72 
4.27 
116/9 


16.80 

5.05 
11.95 
14.87 
46 , 
54 Vg! 
7.25i 


16.80 

5.09 
11.47 
14.37 
48 V. 
58*/t, 
7J25 


80.00 

24/3 


19/9 
in.33/4 
32/9 
30,3 
n. q. , 

23/7 V*! 
27/9 

109.50 

123.75 

[*‘) 3.75 
4.30 
116/9 


!6.80i 

5.11- 
11.121 
14.37 
50 V 
61V., 
7.25 


16.901 
400 j 
89 V’ 
107 V« 
121 V 4 ] 

118 V 4 I 

7.25; 

22-O-Oi 

i 

20.70] 

I 

9.40! 

6.80! 

80.00 

114.00 

82.00 


79.00 

23/6 


19/9 
In. 33/6 
33/- 
30/5^. 
n. q. 
24/1 ^ 
28/- 

109.001 

124.00] 

IV 3.84! 
' 4.31' 

116/- 


16.70] 

5 . 12 ! 

11.05] 
I4.37| 
52 Vi 
62 , 
7 . 25 I 


16.90^ 
425 
88 V 
107 V 
il5V 

li8V« 

a 

n. q. 
n. q. 

80.001 

ii2.oq 

85.o3 


16.741 
412 
88 Vl 
106 Vsl 
115V* 

117 V 

7.46 

f®)22-5-9 

20.70 

9.41 

6.89 

80.00 

110.00 

82.50 


78.00^ 

22/6 


77.25 

22/3 


20/4» 
n.33/9 
33/6 
30/10^ 

n. q. 

24'6 
28/1 > 

109.00jj 

125.0ffl 


n. q, 
4.43 
115/- 


, 20 /P /4 
L33/8*/4 
33/3 
30/7 V* 

n.q. 

24/1 

28/1 

107.75! 

123.80] 

n. q. 

4.35 

115/7 


I6.7« 


.45^ 


"'iTi 
143711 
53 Vl, 
63 vi 


16.70 

5.34 

11.39 

13.99 

52 

7.26' 


11.20 
n. q. 

69 V 
89 V 
91 Va 

99 V 

5.79 

21 - 8-6 

19.30 

7.74 

5.60| 

61.75 

65.251 

47.45 


130.50 
21/7 Vl 


n. q. 
26,1 
25/1IV 
23/1IV 
19/11 
18/lOV 
23/1V, 

85.00] 
. 108.45] 

2.81 

3.18] 

90/1 


16.20] 

4 . 33 ! 

6.091 
12.56 
45 V, 
59 V* 
7,33 


13.341 
n. q. 

74 V3 

84 

5.89 

25-8-6 

19.72 

9.00] 

7.51 

83.00] 

75.00 

61.62 


97.55^ 

25/6 


n. q. 

27.5 V 
27/2 
25/1IV 

22-0*/4l 

25/2 V 

94.751 

115.25 


2.52 

2.59 

1.91 


15.47 

5.95 
6.22 
19.12 
45»/4 
52 V 
3.73 


9.70! 
'375 
67»/g| 
89 V 
89 V 

98 V*: 

5.85 

22-2-4 

18.65 

7.94 

6.22 

63.00 

67.65 
53.00 


125.65 

20/10 


n. q. 
26/9 
26/7 
24/5 V 
‘20/5 
19/5 V 
23/4 

84.10 

107.85 

2.93 

3.11 

92/10 


15.34 

4.76 
5,24 
14.32 
47 Vl 

6,65! 


13.73 
535 
54 V 

59 V* 

60 Vg 

68V» 

6.09 

28-4-2 

19.60 

8.83 

7.76 

79,70 

74.35 

66.20 


107.35 

24/8V 


n. q. 

26/8V. 

26/4 

25/2V* 

n. q. 

23/2 

25/7 

101.80 

119.75 

2.23 
2.59 
* 1.83 


15.52 

5.98 
6.77 
18.06 
37 V. 
41V. 
3.92 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the . period under review, was not quoted. —- n. q. = noi quoted, — n. 
nominal, — a) Thursday prices. — b) ^turday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) August-July. — 2) I Oct. igi 33 -x 3 ■A.ug. X 934 for wheat and i Oct 1933-15 July 1934 for rye; minimum prices; subsequently, 
fixed producers prices for the pt^ region of Berlin dty. See also Bull, of- Agric. Economics and Sociology, Aug. 1934, p. 342. — 
3) From Nov. 1934, No. r Manitoba. — 4) Aug.-Dee. 1932; 80 kg. p. hL; year 1933: 79 kg.; subsequently; 80 kg. — 5) j 6 July 
.1933-25 December 1934: minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations, From i August 
/1934 n considerable percentage of old crop wheat has to be used in the flour for breadmaking. — 6) From Aug. 1933: prices on 
,;,#e farm, — 7) AugtKt-Dec. 1930; 64 lb. p. bushel; Jan-Ctet. 1933:63 % lb.; Nov.-Dee. 1933: 63 lb.; year 1934; 64 lb.; subsequently: 
1^34 8) From Dec. X934: No. i. Can, Dur. — 9) From Feb. 1934: prices in sh. p. r000 kg. —10) ii April: 22^0. — 

. 
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Description 

17 

Slay 

1935 

10 

May 

1935 

3 

Slay 

1935 

26 

April 

1935 

z 8 

April 

1935 

Average * 

April 

1935 

Slay 

1934 

Slay 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 1) 










2933-34 

1932-33 

Barley. 











Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 











p. quintal). 

17.25 

17.75 

17.75 

17.75 

17.75 

17.87 

n. q. 

* 16.00 

* 15.87 

♦ 17.11 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

200 

230 

230 

240 

240 

239 

171 

164 

*154 

*186 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p, quintal) 2) 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

87.50 

93.75 

* 94.20 

♦ 83.30 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

ms 

37 % 

39 % 

40 Vi 

41 Vs 

41 V« 

35 Vi 

33 Vs 

36 Vs 

29Vi 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 Ib.) 

n. 60 

n. 70 

n. 75 

n. 78 

n. 80 

76 Vs 

61 

46 Vi 

54 

33 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 ib.) . 

52 

56 

61 

65 

67 

66Vi 

41 Vs 

31 Vi 

45 Vs 

27V. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 











denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

15,85 

17.09 

• 16.17 

* 16.58 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

74.00 

74.00 

75.00 

75.50 

75.00 

74.85 

52.85 

52.60 

49.35 

55.50 

London: FngUsh malting, best quality 











(sh. p. 448 lb.) 5). 

n. 32/6 

n. 33/6 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

37/6 

36/3 

* 32/6 

30/- 

*39/5 Vi 

* 35/- 

Liverpool and Bondon (c.i.f., parcels; ship. 











ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 











D^ubian, 3 % dirt. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/3 

*13/9'/. 

*16/7 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

19/3 

19/6 

20/- 

2014 % 

21/4 Vs 

21/1 

16/11 Vs 

17/5 Vs 

m% 

* 18/1 Vi 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/1 

• 24/2 

22 / 7 % 

22/8 

Plate (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

16/4 Va 

16/3 

16W, 

17/- 

17/3 

17/OVi 

14/4 

15/6 

14/2V. 

* 15/9V. 

Persian. 

15/9 

WOV4 

16/- 

n 16/6 

’) 16/7>/, 

V16/4 Vi 

13/6 V* 

15/3*/= 

*14/0V4 

* 16/4 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

5.02 

5.05 

5.15 

5.17 

5.17 

5.17 

4.32 

3.76 

4.44 

4.40 

Oats. 











Braila; Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

310 

n. q. 

n. q. 

280 

n. q. 

•210 

n. q. 

* 148 

*195 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

40% 

39 Ve 

i 39% 

42 Vs 

42 Vs 

• 42 Vi 

34 Vs 

28 Vs 

33 Vs 

26 Vs 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

46 

48% 

1 48 Vi 

52 

51 Vs 

51 Vi 

36 

26 Vs 

37 Vi • 

21 Vs 

Buenos .Aires 6): Current quality (paper 











pesos p. quintal). 

5.65 

5.45 

5.40 

5.45 

, 5.55 

5.55 

3.26 

4.08 

3.65 

4.43 . 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) . . 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 i 

16.00 

13.45 

14.92 

13.05 

Paris; Home grown, black and other (de¬ 











livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

50.50 

45.60 

44.00 

43.60 

45.50 

44.30 

41.15 

66.10 

48.00 

76.30 

IfOndon; Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)5) 

22/- 

22/- 

22/- 

22/- : 

22/- 

21/6 

19/- 

18/- 

I8/IV* 

! 18/6 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 











ping current month; sh. p, 320 lb.): 











Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific) 6) . . 

*)20/4vJ 

*) 20/4 Vs 

V 20/9 

2014% 

21/- 

20/7 

16/10 

15/5V= 

* 17/4 

* 16/9 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

13/9 

13/3 

13/3 

13/3 

13/3 

13/3 

8/4 

11/11 

10/2 

12/9 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 











Home grown.; . 

n. 67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

51.50 

55.10 

50.70 

62.80 

Foreign. 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

50.25 

49.75 

50.05 

57.10 

Maize. 









1934-35 

1933-34 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

215 

220 

220 

220 

220 

215 

151 

200 

♦ 223 

♦ 173 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

67% 

89 

89 Vi 

69% 

91 Vs 

89V2 

42 Vs 

31 Vs 

78 Vs 

467. 

Buenos Aires (6): Y^ow Plata (paper 











pesos p. quintal). 

4.62 

4.52 

4.52 

4.52 

4.75 

4.81 

4.61 

3.94 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal); 











Yellow Plata. 

57.00 

59.50 

65.00 

69.00 

71.00 

69.35 

49.25 

53.35 

53.70 

4835 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino ”) 

69.00 

69.50 

71.00 

69.50 

70.50 

70.10 

56.00 

72.85 

58.25 

58fi0 

Biverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 











ping current month; sh, p. 480 lb.): 











Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦ 16/7 Vs 

• 16/6 

* 20/- 

16/9Vi 

Yellow Plate. 

*) 16/6 

”)i6;4v. 

VI6/4V, 

“) 16/9 

•) \7j6 

») 17/1 

16/3 Vi 

16/8Vi 

m% 

16/7 

No. 2 White flat African ...... 

n- q. 

“) 18/3 

«) 18/3 

V 18/6 

V 18/- 

V*18/2 

n. q. 

17/3 

21/4 Vs 

n. q. 

Milan (c); « Alto Milanese» (lire p. qumt.) 

74.00 

71,50 

70.50 

70.00 

70.00 

69.50 

57.00 

51.00 

58.50 

50.80 


* Indicates that the product, during paxt of the period under review, was not quoted, — a. q. noi quoted. — n . ~ nominai, — 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday. —■ 6} Thuasday prices. — r) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maize: May-April. — z) From August 1934: monopoly price, paid to producers, fordeUyefy, 
3 ?rague, See also BuU. of A^ric. Ecott. and Sac., Nov. 1934* P» 5in — 3) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley , and from 
1 August 1934 for oats: fixed producers' prices for the price region of Berlin city. See ^so, BuU. of Agric: Boon, ana Soc.,, 
•Apg. ^ 934 , P. 342. — 4) July-August 1933: two rowed winter barley; Sept, 1933-June ^ 9 S 4 - spring Iwley, average quality. 

5 ) From Aug. 1933; prices on the farm, — d) June-Bec. ^934: Atlantic. — 7) Shipping Mhy-Jwae. 8) Atlantic, -r- 
9 ) New crop, --10 Shipping June - July. 
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17 

May 

1935 

10 

May 

1933 

• 

1 

,6 1 
April 

1935 

iS 

April 

1935 


Average 


Description 

3 

lilay 

1935 

April 

1935 

May 

1934 

IVIay 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 










1934 

1933 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 






5730 

* 45.35 




quintal). 

57.00 

57.00 

57.50 

57.50 

57.5C 

40.75 

46.95 

43.10 

Milan (6) (lire p. quintal): 











Vialone, oiled. 

155.00 

155.00 

155.00 

160.00 

162.5C 

160.75 

193.85 

200.75 

177.10 

198.20 

Maratelii, oiled. 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

132.00 

134.00 

132.25 

146.75 

140.60 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white. 

121.50 

121.50 

118.00 

118.50 

11930 

118.87 

101.50 

94.35 

102.80 

95.50 

BLangoon; N0.2 Burma (rupees p, 7500 Ih.) 

272 

272 Vs 

262 V2 

262 V2 

262 Va 

255 

171 V4 

197/^/s 

201 Va 

194 V. 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 





■) 4.46 






T * - 


4.98 

4.56 

2.90 

4.07 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 




4.73 

4.32 

V 4.26 

2.76 

3.91 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 











p. quintal). 

55.00 

52.00 

55.00 

52.00 

50.00 

49.50 

40.50 

50.75 

45.95 

53.10 

I^ondon (a) (c. i. £.; shillings p. cwt,); 











No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. c. 

n. q. 

* 13/6 

10/4 

♦ 12/1 

*10/9 

12/5 Vi 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/- 

n. q. 

* 15/- 

IO/8V2 

8/1OV2 
17/4V2 

II/IOV4 

11/2V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

15/- 

15/- 

14/9 

14;3 

n. q. 

* 14/3 

I7/IV4 

17/3*/= 

I6/9V4 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

8/3 

8/3 

8/1 Vs 

8/1 Vs 

n. q. 

* 7/8V4 

5/lOVa 

6/5 

6/7>/. 

6/6V1 

No. I Saigon. 

8/1 

8/1 ‘4 

8/4V» 
10/7 V'2 

8/4 Vs 

n. q. 

* 7/10 

5 ITU 

6/7 

6/3V4 

6/9Vi 

Siam Super, white. 

10/7 V2 

10/7 Vs 

I0;4V, 

n. q. 

* 9/lOVs 

6/10 

8 / 4 V 4 

7/5 

8/1 V, 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 









qualitv, yen p. kofcu). 

29.10 

29.40 

29.50 

29.10 

29.10 

29.25 

24.57 

21.62 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed. 











Buenos -\ires (a): Current quality (paper 
pesos p. quintal). 

11.90 

• 

11.85 

11.90 

11.80 

11.83 

11.92 

13.90 

10.20 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint,). 

128.50 

130.00 

131.00 

130.00 

130.50 

130.60 

113.35 

107.10 

107.60 

111.70 

I^ndou (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton); 










Plate (delivery Hull). 

9-10-0 

9-8-9 

9-8-9 

9-10-0 

9-8-9 

9-9-4 

10-17-2 

9-5-11 

10- 0-8 

Hl-11 

Bombav bold. 

12-7-6 

12-5-0 

12-3-9 

12-2-6 

12-3-9 

12-3-51 

12-15-0 

11-2-2 

11-17-0 

tt- 4 

Duluth; No. r Northern (quotations of 











terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) , 

172Va 

175 

178 

") 178 Vs 

V 176 

V 177 Vs 

187 Vs 

V 144 V 4 

186V8 

156 V* 

Cottonseed. 



















1933-34 

1932-33 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 











Upper Egypt. 

67.7 

69.9 

64.4 

«) 59.3 

V 64.8 

62.2 

40.0 

65.8 

41.8 

67.3 

Sakellaridis. 

59.7 

62.4 

57.4 

V 52.8 

\‘) 58.2 

56.2 

36.9 

61.9 

*37.5 

63.6 

Eondon-.Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton).. . 

n. 6-2-6 

n.6-10-0 

n, 6 - 1-3 

n. 5 - 16-3 

I 

n. 5-18-9 

n.5-17-6 

4-2-2 

6-9-8 

4-5-11 

6-11-4 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

12.57 

12.40 

12.30 

12.30 

11.98 

11.90 

11.39 

8.64 

10.90 

7.27 

New York: Jliddling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

12.50 

12.40 

12.25 

12.25 

11.90 

11.79 

11.46 

8.75 

11.07 

7.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 









market quotations; mp. p. 784 lb.). 

249 

249 

248 

240 

233 

232 Vs 

193 V* 

199 V 4 

197 

201 “/la 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 
Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

15.10 

14,90 

14.80 

V 14.70 

V 14.75 

14.81 

15.25 

14.55 

14.44 

14.15 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

13.67 

13.52 

13.35 

•) 13.30 

V 13,35 

13.26 

11.69 

12.86 

11.63 

12.46 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

14.22 

14.25 

14.04 

13,89 

13.69 

13.58 

13.14 

9.88 

12.56 

8.54 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n. 6.60 

n. 6.60 

n. 6.40 

n. 6.40 

n. 6.40 

n. 6.36 

n. 4.84 

n. 4.74 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.81 

Xe Havre; ^Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

250.00 

246,50 

244.00 

243.00 

n. q. 

* 236.65 

230.25 

254.00 

229.85 

237.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.); 










Middling, fair. 

n. 7.90 

In. 7.88 

n. 7.81 

n. 7.78 

n. 7.63 

n. 7.60 

n. 7.18 

n. 7.23 

a, 7.11 

». 6,76 

Middling. 

6.90 

6.88 

6.81 

6.78 

6.63 

6.60 

6.13 

6.03 

6.02 

5.61 

SAo Paulo, g. f. 

6.97 

6.98 

6.91 

6.93 

6.78 

6.75 

6.03 

n. 6.29 

6.13 

n. 5.87 

C, p. Oonira, superfine. 

6,17 

6.16 

6.04 

6.03 

5.89 

5.88 

4.86 

5.20 

4.92 

5.22 

M, g. Broach, f. g.. 

5.93 

5.95 

5.86 

5.88 

5.74 

5.71 

4.71 

n. 5.16 

ri* 4.62 

0. 5.01 

Eg5T3tian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

8.43 

8.42 

8.38 

8.45 

8.29 

8.35 

8.39 

8.07 

8.07 

7.77 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f.. 

7.93 

7.88 

7.87 

7.94 

7.78 

7,76 

6,62 

7.2^ 

6.64 

7.01 


♦ Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =« n<»# QWt^. — n. = 
mminal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices, 

1) Cottonseed; Sept.'Aug.; cotton; Aug.-July. — 2) la April: 4.37; 5 April; 3 . 95 . — 3 ) X2 April: 4.20; 5 April; 3 . 79 . — 
4) Hiay futures, — 5) July futures. — 6) Price 25 April. — 7) Price 17 April. 
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S 



17 

May 

1935 

10 

May 



18 

April 


Average 



Description 

3 

May 

26 . 

April 

April 

May 

May 

Commercial 

Season 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1933 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

I,oadon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, NO I, lean sizable. 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

Irish, N" I, sizable.. . 

92/- 

92/~ 

91/6 

89'6 

88^- 

88/7 

89/4 


91/2 


9iy- 

91/- 

91/- 

88/- 

86/- 

86/6 

82/- 

81/7 

87/11 

74/5 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

91/- 

85/6 

86/9 

87/10 

90/3 

73/- 

90/5 

83/4 

Lithuanian, N'^ i, sizable. 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

84/- 

80/- 

81/- 

74/6 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

85/- 

83/- 

83/6 

78/6 

76/- 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N® I, sizable. 

84,- 

84/- 

84/- 

82/- 

78/- 

79/- 

74/3 

71/3 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

85/- 

83/- 

83/6 

78/- 

76/6 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® i, sizable ....... 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

82h 

78/- 

79/- 

72/10 

73/- 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen ( b ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

140,00 

140.00 

146.00 

152.00 

160.00 

161.00 

131.80 

149.50 

160.75 

171.00 

I,eeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations { b\i Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

32 

32 

34 

34 

36 

36 H 

41 

52 

44^/8 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) . . . . 

145 

145 

147 

147 

139 

147 

144 

154 Ja 

147^8 

159»/« 

Germany (c) (fixedprices; Rm. p. 5 oKg.) i): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

126.00 

109.61 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

117.00 

109,75 

120.87 

106.25 

London (d): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p, cwt.). 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

107/4 

109/8 

140/- 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

89/- 

89/- ! 

91/- 


i 98/- 

97/10 

85/1 

72/- 

92/9 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

71/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0. q. 

1 n* 9 - 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦67/11 

*84/4. 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

Q. q. 

n. q. 

t 78/- 

* 77/10 

72/3 

76'- 

•69/3 

*82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

71/- 

73/- 

73/6 

71/- 

! 81/- 

75/7 1 

73/9 

93/3 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 1 

71/6 

73/- 

73;- 

73/- 

1 n. q. 

* 73/4 : 

♦ 71/- 

71'6 

* 68/3 

*77/10 

Silurian, salted. 

69/- 

70/- 

71/- 

70/- 

! n. q. 

n.q. I 

* 70/8 

n. q. 

*66/- 

I *73/5 
80/- 

Australian, finest, salted. 

75/6 

75/6 

75/6 

72/6 

i 71/6 

73/1 1 

73/9 

75/9 

70/2 

New Zealand, finest, salted ..... 

i 77/6 

77/6 

78/- 

76/6 

! 76/6 

77/ ; 

75/1! 

77/3 

72/7 

^ 81/1 

i 

Cheese. 

• Milan (lire p. quintal): 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1933 2 ) ......... 

j 

1 

i 

1 

720.00 

720.00 

720.00 

720.00 

i 

1 

: 700.00 

712.50 

i 

870 

1,262.00 

989.00 

1,234.00 

Paimigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1933 2 ) . 

625.00 

625.00 

625.00 

1 625.00! 

! 620.00 

621.25 

745.00 

t 

1.050.00; 

806.00 

1,015.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 
Alkmaar ; Edam 40 + (40 % butte rfat, 
with thecountry's cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p, 50 kg.) , . 

515.00 

505.00 

505,00 

! 510.00 

505.00 

506,25 

1 425.00 

476.25, 

412.60 

473J0 

787.00, 

787.00 

787,00 

i 787.00 

; 787.00 

774.50 

i 665.60 

1.094.00 

658.65 

1,023.00 

j 

13.001 

ll.50i 

12.50 

12i0 

j 

13.00 

13.25 

19.00 


20.98 

22.40 

Gouda; Gouda 45 *f (whole milk cheese,with 
the country’s cheeseniark) home made 
(florins p. 50 fcg.). 

j 

1 14,00j 

! 

14.00 

14.00 

14,50 

1 

i n.q. 

* 14.50 

19,50 

24.12j 

26.87 

22.52 

26.59: 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p.' ^2 kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat. . 

26 1 

26 1 

26 

. 26 

26 

26 

19 

18 

, 23 Va 

20% 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 
milk cheese, 1st quality. 

75 j 

75 

75 

75 

; 75 

75 

71 

73 

71 Va 

72 Vf 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shUl. 
p. Cwt.) : 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . • • 

1 

86/- j 

86/- 

i 

86/^ 

86/- 

B6/- 

86/- 

! n. q. 

91/9 

•83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3) . 

‘) 88/8 1 

88/8 

88/8 

88/8 

1 88/8 

90/5 

') 56/- 

79/11 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (d). ....... 

109/8 I 

i 110/10 

110/10 

113/2 

1 114/4 

112/3 

: 86/7 

81/9 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f- («f) , . . . . . . 1 

31/9 i 

32/6 

34/6 

35/- 

1 35/- 

35/4 

i 46/11 

55/11 

54/5 

59/8 

Csiiiadian, finest white . . . 

62/6 

61/6 

61/- 

61/- 

i 61/- 

61/1 

1 53/9 

67/3 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

43/9 

43/9 

43/6 

44/6 

j 44/3 

i 

44/8 

t 44/7 

1 

46/2 

,46/5 

46/10 


. * Indicates tbat the product, during "part of the period under review, wasuot quoted. -~n. q. « not. quoted. *— 0; wmtfiaS —^ 

a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday moroing. — b) Thursday prices. — c) "Wednesday pric«. — d) Average prices for the week., 

’ , i)\See note on page 306 of the Crop Hsport of April 1934. —* ■3) Prices of ‘ cheese made in 1933 are compared, for the 

. preceding 3^ears, with thoseofcheesema.de, in 1931 and in 1930, respectively; prices of , rpss'Cheese, with those, of cheese made 
i»'t933 and .1931. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August — 3) I^om Hay 1934 onwards; National 
2 *ark, selected, — '4I New make; 33/fi. ~ 5 ) make. 
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Descsipxion 


(fresh). 

'^qutaw/'’'"=• P« 
Roemoad, auction: Dutch,' 57/5S W 

P?r^ Germany 

tt'f ^ destinations . ^ 

\Tarsaw (6 : PoHsh. average weight 50'^^r' 

, (''> (=i'P- Peai 

“r^o"- • ■ I 

Danish, rS lb, p. jjjo ’ * ' j 

' Irish, 18 lb. p.‘i2o.I 

Dutc^ all brown, rS Ib. p. 120 ’ ’ ' j 

Polish, 53/34 granis each 2) ’ ' ' 

Chinese, violet . . 

Australian, ifilb.’p’. 120 ! ' 


/ : ‘ 3 25 i 18 

Mas I May May ! April j April 

1935 I 1935 I 93 S I 1935 { 3 P 3 J 


Average 

April j May .May j Commercial 

■935 j 1934 1933 Season 


I ^934 1933 

i 

i 

29.35 42.80 48.40 

SWoj 23.0j ,03.6o| , 05.85 

'4 ^ i-i 

75.60 85.75 106.50! 123.60" 

“ 5!! 'Sill '!i! 


29.0(i 30.801 

64.001 62.4oj 


Maritime freights 3 ). j | 
Shipments of Wheat and Maize, j i 


lyiverpool 4) . , 

to United King-i 

JTontreai to United Kiiigdom ' Hshill.oer 
G^lf to United Kingdom 4). .'f 4Solb.) 

DiverpooU) . M ! 

Northern Range to U,K./Cont. / j 

River 6} • 

, Bahia Blanca to U. K / 1 

Continent.^ / 

UaPIata Up Riyer7)/]sre(;ol ( fshill. per 

ci^a to U. K./Continent. { t<5n} 

: Wgtwn Australia to U \ 

R./Cemtinent..... j 


n. q. I 

j 1 / 7^2 

f 2/6 , 

i f/6 , 

n. q. I 


**• <*• ! n. a . 

Wi n I 

I 2/6 


9/1 iVi 10/4vJ 15/5 13/10*/ 

Voo *f r 

•lOm. . 16 / 5.4 jS- , 51 
5/IV. 6/5v| ofiw. . 'ffi 

”-9- ■'•9. • 8/3VI*9/o‘ 

"•9. n.,. *II/5./...,^J.,, 


^ 935*34 1933*33 

**• ^ 13/?/j * 14/1 * 15/0 

“• 9 - * 9/6 ,0/3 ,0/- 

"• 9 . n.q. .,,, 


n* ‘ n. a, * 3,'o * *3,' 

m Wd 1/4 vJ *1/31/, 
' 1/6 2/6»/J 2 /- 

1/6 |.g 

n. q. n. q. * }/9 i>} * q q^ 


up iiiyer7)/Neco- ^ (shill, per r f 110)^5-, 
citato U.K./Continent. T long ton} '.g.! 

^ ^^tern Australia to u ] M 17 >- i“)I 7 /- I“)I7/. 

R./Cemtinent. , ' * i j ! ! ^ 

’ ’ ' y'^) 23 i 6 |^®) 23/6 i*®) 23 /f 

/ ' i j j ' 

SMpments of Rice. ' : | 

Saigon to Europe . . 1 1 ' ' 

,B9rma to XT.K./eoatmWt I .'ISflLI T’®- 


\lh 

17/- 

1 19/- 

j 18/6 

i, 20/1 

20/10 



1 

>1 1,85 

1 2.41 

1.98 

'”)m 

'‘’)i4/lOVa 

13/4"/ 

14/3^/4 

I4/I 

,14/- 

'“)l6/6 

“)16/,M/* 

I5/2V4 

16/1V2 

15/9 

15/10 

“)23/6 

“)23/- 

23/6% 

21/6 

23/I0*/4 

___ 

[ 24/6V. 





1934 ' 1 

1 1933 

n. q: 
21/- 

L"' ^* 
*21/- 

22/3 

*n.22/6 

*21/6 

*n.2l/8 

' 1 

24/2% 

*23/3 



: t) SeraoTeorpVt Tti Ses - “ *'■*<**« -m “ “• <»• 

goes; see note on 19^4!^ 2) FroL^^® Preceding lilond^. * -Average, puces for 

'«9alirc car 

|;^ot« Oa p. ,4, , . Sit. 6,.Aagast.jqiy. - 9) (Coiasfiac Saata aa?p?^j 

^ ... ' . • . 10 )^ Minimum rates, see 


P, was not quoted. — n. q. 
ted. — b) Average, prices for 

nT for entire car 













EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc (i) 



Exchange rates jj 

Percentage bonus (-f) or loss (—•) 

National cuRKENaES 

17 

10 

3 1 

26 

18 


17 1 


10 1 


3 


36 1 


18 


May 

May 

May 1 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 

April 

April 


1935 

, 1935 

. 1933 j 

1935 

j 1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

124.375 

124.350 

124.350 

1 

1 

124.350' 

1 

124.375 

+ 

0.7 

+ 

1 

0.7 


0.7 

H- 

0.7 


0.7 

Argentina : paper peso f). 

Belgium: belga. 

95.031 

93.844 

93.469 

; 93.062 

93.78! 

— 

56.8 

— 

57.3 

— 

57.5 

— 

57.7 


57.4 

52.300 

52.300 

52.300 

52325 

52.375 

-f- 

0.8 

1+ 

0.8 


0.8 

+ 

0.8 

T 

0.9 

Canada: dollar . .. 

3.092: 

3.090 

3.070 

3.075 

3.080 

— 

40.3 

— 

40.4 

— 

40.8 

— 

40.7 

— 

40.6 

Denmark: crown. 

67.750 

67.000 

66.750 

66.375 

67.000 


51.2 

— 

51.8 

— 

51.9 

... 

52.2 

— 

513 

Spain : peseta. 

42.250 

42.250 

42.250 

42.225 

42.250 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 


57.8 

Egypt : pound 2 ). 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . 

j 15.205 

15,015 

14.955 

14.890 

15.005 

- 

39.7 

- 

40.5 

- 

40.7 

- 

41.0 

- 

40.5 

United States : dollar. 

3.093 

3.092 

3.089 

3.086 

3.091 

-1- 

1.0 

+ 

1.0 


0.9 

+ 

0.8 

-r 

1.0 

France : franc .. 

Indo-China : piaster 3 ). 

1 20.382 

20.382 

20.376! 

20.367 

20.380 

-H 

0 . 4 ; 

-f 

0.4 


0.3 


0.3 

-r 

0.4 

Hungary: peng6 4 }. 

54.500 

55.250 

56.250 

56.250; 55.750 

— 

39.9 

... 

39.0 

— 

37.9 

— 

37.9 

— 

38.5 

India : rupee f) . 

114.798 

113.363 

112.910 

112.419, 113.288 

— 

393 

— 

40.1 

— 

40.3 

— 

40.6 

— 

40.1 

Italy .'lira.. i 

25.525 

25.475 

25.500 

25.475 

i 25.650 

— 

6.4 

— 

6.6 

— 

6.5 

— 

6.6 

— 

6.0 

Japan : yen f) . 

89.709 

88.588 

88.234: 

87.851 

! 88.529 

— 

65.3 

— 

65.7 

— 

65.8 

— 

66.0 

— 

65.7 

Netherlands : florin.. . 

209.650 

209.050 

208.750; 

208.500! 208.500 


0.6 

+ 

0.4 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

O.l 

+ 

0.1 

Poland : zloty. 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

58.300 

■h 

03 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 


0.3 

Rumania: leu... 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

Sweden: crown. 

78.250 

77.250 

77.000 

76.750 77.250 

— 

43.7 

— 

44.4 

— 

44.6 

... 

44.7 

— 

44.4 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.895 

12.895i 

12.900 

12.900 

12.915 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.9 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus (f) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on I^ondon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — 2 ) As the relation between the Eg 3 rptian pound and the pound sterling remains rmchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the difierent countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has, been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original form, 
without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-mimhers for April igss 


.Countries 

Comparison with aiarch 1935 

Comparison with April 1934 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-auinbets, 
of wholesale 
prices 

, in general 

Germany .. 


323 

1 -f 

0,1 


25,6 

-f- 

5.2. 

England and Wales.. 

+ 

5.9 

4- 

1.4 


8.6 

4 - 

3.8 

Argentina .. 

- 1 - 

1.0 

— 


+ 

6.7 


— 

Canada . 

•f 

3.2 

4- 

0.7 


16.8 

4-, 

2.0 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economics . . 


2.8 

— 


-t- 

35.4 


— 

United States: Bur. of Eabor ... 

■t 

2.6 

-f 

0.9 

+ 

34.9 

-r 

9.3 , 

Finland... 


0.0 

-T- 

2.7 


0.0 

+ 

L? 

Hungary ... 


1,4 

4- 

1.2 


23.3 

• 4* 

13.3 

Italy. 


2.1 

+ 

3Z 

-f 

15.0 


8.5 

Hew Zealand ... . 


4.6 



' — 

, 2.3 . 



Netherlands .. 


2 , 0 ' 

-h 

T.4 

- 4- 

13.8 


3.9 

Poland ... 









YTjygoaJavia: , 









bhant products. ♦ ... 

—. 

3.6 

\ 

A *7 


13,0 

1 ' - 

AO 

livestock products ., . . . . . . , . 


1.9 

1 



0.7 


y*4 ' 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

< 

AprU 

! 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

-^pril 

Year 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin , 

114.1 

114.1 

113.8 

113.2 

112.9 

112.7 

103.5 

97.8 

108.7 

98.7 

livestock.. . 

79.2 

76.7 

74.9 

76.2 

76.8 

78.5 

64.5 

59.9 

70.9 

643 

Uvestock products. 

103.1 

102.8 

107.2 

108,8 

109.5 

110.5 

101.1 

85.3 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

104.8 

105.2 

105.0 

105.2 

105.0 

104.7 

95.3 

83.4 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

100.0 

99.3 

99.7 

100.3 

100.5 

iOl.i 

90.5 

81.8 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers 1) . 

67.3 

67.3 

673 

67.0 

65.3 

65.0 

71.3 

71.9 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock ........ 

in.o 

111.0 

111,0 

111.0 

111,0 

111-0 

110.0 

111.1 

111.1 

111.6 

finished manufactures {“Eonsumguter”) 

124,1 

124.4 

124.5 

123.5 

122.5 

122.1 

115.3 

109.2 

1173 

nu 

Wholesale products in general . 

England and Wales 

100.8 

100.7 

100.9 

101.1 

101.0 

101.2 

95.8 

90.7 

98.4 

933 

{Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 = 100 . 











Agricultural products 2 ) . 

126 

119 

122 

124 

120 

120 

116 

109 

119 

in 

Feeding stuffs. 

90 

92 

92 

98 

98 

96 

83 

86 

91 

85 

Fertilizers.. 

88 

I 88 : 

88 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 } . . . 

Argentina 

{Banco de la Nad 6 n Argentina) ] 

98.9 

1 97.5 

i 1 
! 

98.1 

1 

1 

98.4 

1 1 

97.4 

953 

t 

95.3 

92.4 

96.3 

93.7 

1926 = 100 . 


1 









Cereals and linseed. 

66.7 

65.9 

65.1 

68,8 ' 

71.1 

69.2 

60.0 

51.7 

68.1 

54,4 

Heat. 

77.9 

78.5 

79.1 

82.1 

83.5 

83.4 

76.0 

63.7 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins.. . 

; 77.8 

74.4 

74.4 

75.4 

1 73.0 

69.6 

78.4 

53.2 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool ; .. i 

: 65.4 

64.4 

65.7 

68.0 

i 683 

72.9 

86.2 

41.9 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 1 

I 75.0 

75,3 

75-9 

66.8 

66.4 

65.5 

57.9 

49.4 

623 

57.4 

Forest products. 1 

1 92.8 

91.9 

91.9 

I 84.4 

87.9 

70.1 

70.9 

71.8 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products .. ! 

69.7 

69.0 

68.5 

1 

71.1 

72.5 

70.8 

653 

52.8 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 



1 


1 






(Internal Trade Branch ! 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — lOQ. 



1 

i ' 







Field products (grain, etc.).. 

59.8 

56.4 

55.7 

55.7 

56.0 

55.7 

48.7 

40.7 

53.9 

45.7 

Diestock and livestock products . . , 

72.9 

73.3 

72.6 

71.0 

70.9 

70.4 

66.6 

,563 

67.6 

59.6 

, Total Canadian farm products . . , . 

64.7 

62.7 

62.0 

61.4 

61.6 

61.2 

55.4 

46.5 

59.0 

,51.0 

Fertilizers. 

Consumers'^ goods {other than foodstuffs, 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

79.7 

71.7 

76.2 

73.8 

etc). 

75 J 

76.1 1 

76.7 

76.7 

76.7 

76.7 

773 

74,6 

77.2 

76.0 

Wholesale products in generoT, .... 

72.5 

,72.0 

7i,9 

i 71,4' 

1 ■ "■ 

71.2 

71.2 

71.1 

^ 65,3 

1 ‘ . 

71.6 

; 67.2 


^ exptaoatioa of tiie of cak^latioa of the iadex-aumbeis, reference should he nmde to the Institute's publi* 

A^fimUitrai Prodm^ and ofier Price-indices of inierest to., the Farmer (Rome,, 1930) as weH 
{Jana^ 1932, t^ges^ to 791 My J$ 3 a» page 502j March 1934, page 232); December r934, page 696). 

*tO/ihe Wheat Act paymaita and. from ist, September the Cattle Emergency Act payments. 
,thft smisi, lednced to base-year -1913«.rqo. ■ , . , . ^ 
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S 



April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 





















*935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1935 

1933 

1934 

1933 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 =* too. 











Cereals.. 

115 

III 

114 

115 

116 

109 

77 

47 

93 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

103 

102 

108 

108 

109 

107 

94 

49 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

105 

90 

90 

87 

85 

94 

96 

69 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

156 

162 

188 

117 

130 

107 

98 

74 

102 

105 

Meat aniroals. 

117 

117 

105 

96 

73 

72 

64 

57 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

117 

114 

121 

112 

107 

105 

91 

72 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

105 

97 

119 

114 

119 

125 

72 

58 

89 

75 

aiiscellaneous. 

92 

92 

101 

111 

113 

123 

96 

56 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

Ill 

108 

111 

107 

101 

101 

82 

58 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i). 

128 

127 

127 

126 

126 

126 

120 

101 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i). 

94 


- 

86 

- 

- 

88 

72 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 











1926 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

87.9 

82.8 

87.4 

88.8 

913 

87.2 

58.8 

44.8 

74.5 

53.1 

Livestock and poultry. 

85.9 

85.8 

78.4 

73.3 

57.2 

54.0 

49.2 

41.0 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

74.5 

72.1 

76.8 

76.6 

75.1 

75.8 

65.7 

46.7 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . 

80.4 

78.3 

79.1 

77.6 

72.0 

70.8 

59.6 

44.5 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements. 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.7 

92.7 

91.9 

85.2 

83.1 

89.6 

83.5 

fertilizer materials. 

66.0 

66.3 

66.2 

66.5 

65.3 

64.6 

68.7 

62.9 

67.1 

65.9 

-jlised fertilizers. 

72.9 

72.8 

72.8 

73.3 

75.4 

73.5 

72.7 

60.0 

72.5 

64.5 

'attle feed. 

104.9 

102.2 

109.0 

116.2 

123.1 

108.2 

76.1 

49,5 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

79.9 

79.5 

79.4 

78.9 

77.8 

77.7 

76.2 

63.7 

76.9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

80.1 

79.4 

79.5 

78.8 

76.9 

76,5 

73.3 

60.4 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 M 100 . 











.ereals.. 

79 

79 

I 80 

80 

79 

78 

83 

90 

82 

88 

Potatoes . 

81 

81 

1 81 

.68 

56 

56 

49 

j 93 

49 

77 

fodder.. 

63 

' 63 

63 

64 

64 

64 

87 

66 

72 

72 

ileat. 

76 

78 

1 78 

76 

73 

70 

66 

68 

71 

64 

Dairy products. 

79 

78 

i 80 

82 

1 86 

88 

72 

i 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

75 

75 

1 76 

75 

1 76 

76 

73 

1 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general , , , , 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

90 i 

89 

Hungary 1 











(Central Bureau Statistics) 











1913 =» roo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

74 

73 

75 

j 

75 

72 

71 

60 

68 

— 

- 

Wholesale products in general .... 

86 

85 

86 

86 

84 

83 

75 

80 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provindale dell’Economia 







i 




Corporativa di Milano) 











1913 — 100 . 



I 








National agricultural products . . . 

331.7 

324.8 

317.9 

315.6 

316.2 

314.9 

288.4 

275.5 

297.9 

280.7 

WholescUe products in general .... 

298.7 

289.4 

; 281.5 

280.2 

279.2 

277.2 

275.2 

282.2 

275.8 1 

283.4 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 *== 100 , 








76.4 


1 

Dairy products . .. 

77.6 ^ 

87.1 

87.6 

77.8 1 

78.3 

76.3 

743 

77.5 

84.0. 

Meat.,. 

162.1 

162.5 

163.7 

1623 

163.6 

k7.6 

149.0 

4103 

152.2 1 

120.7 

Wool. 

78.3 

80,1 

78.1 

793 

75.0 

73.4 

117.3 

64.7 

110.0 

69.8 

Otfausr pastoral products ....... 

86.8 

92.1 

79.9 

76.1 

77.9 

81.7 

92.4 

55.6 

803 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

100.7 

105.9 

105.2 1 

100.4 

98.9 

93.9 

104.9 

79.9 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products .. . 

129,3 

125.7 

123.7 

126.3 

1213 

121.4 

1183 

114,9 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products. . . * , , < 

101.6 

106.5 ^ 

105.7 

m2 

99,3 

94.4 

104.1 

80.9 

104.7 

893 


I) 1910 -I 914 «= 100 . 
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1 

Description 

April 

1935 

March 

1935 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan. , 

1935 

Dec, 

1934 

Nov. 

1934 

1 

April 

1934 

April 

1933 

Year 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 100 . 

Cereals ... 

144 

144 

144 

141 

137 

136 

100 

119 

1934-35 

2 ) 

126 

1933-34 

2 ) 

112 

Potatoes.. 

147 

153 

144 

132 

115 

Hi 

94 

80 

132 

103 

Pork.. .. 

93 

93 

89 

88 

88 

89 

70 

80 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

140 

142 

139 

14! 

136 

129 

126 

115 

137 

no 

Eggs... 

79 

99 

93 

82 

109 

129 

72 

65 

92 

85 

Dahry products. 

135 

134 

133 

133 

133 

132 

130 

119 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

117 

115 

118 

120 

121 

120 

102 

99 

109 

96 

Maize.. 

101 

lOi 

108 

110 

no 

no 

87 

85 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

78 

77 

76 

74 

74 

72 

88 

92 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

{Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 200. 

Plant products. 

54 

52 

54 

54 

55 

58 

62 

37 

1933-34 

3) 

59 

1932-33 

3 ) 

42 

livestock products. 

49 

48 

48 

49 

49 

48 

57 

50 

53 

51 

Total agricuUural products . 

50 

49 

49 

50 

51 

51 

58 

47 

55 

49 

Agricultural wages . 

7! 

71 

71 

71 

7! 

71 

74 

83 

74 

81 

Wholesale products in general i). . . , 

51.4 

50.7 

52.1 

52.8 

52.8 

511 

53.5 

48 

4) 52.8 

4 ) 50.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 =» 100 . 

Raw plant products. 

” ■ 

33.2 

33.9 

33.1 

1 

33.2 

32.3 

34.5 

45.8 ! 

1934 

35.6 

1933 

4i.l 

Meat animals... 


31.6 

29.8 

295 

32.5 

33.9 

37.3 

45.0 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 


37.7 

39,0 

40.4 

433 

47.1 

45.1 

44.8 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

! 

33.5 

33,5 

333 

34.8 

35.6 

37.4 

45.3 

37.0 i 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 


37.7 

385 

383 

38.8 

38.4 

36.3 

54.7 

38.8 1 

47,8 

Meat and laid fat. 


34.6 

33.5 

34.9 

36.7 

38.2 

47.1 

51.6 

43.5 ; 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer .. 

... 1 

79.1 

79.3 

83,6 

85,6 

85.6 

90.1 

90.2 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 


50.2 

50.1 

52.6 

53.4 

53.8 

57.7 

65.3 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural produds . 


41.8 

41.7 

42.8 

44.0 

44.6 

47.4 

55.2 

46,8 

52.4 

Commodiiies purchased . 


66.3 

66,9 

67.8 

68.5 

68.3 

72,0 

72.9 

70.6 

7Z9 

Wholesale products in general. .... 


52.1 

52.2 

52.7 

53.5 

53.6 

56.8 

59.9 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the :)^gdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 5= 100. 

Plant products. 

58.9 

61.1 

60.9 

62.9 

57.9 

59.1 

52.1 

62.1 

57,4 

57.2 

I,ivestock products... 

56.3 

55.2 

57,1 

58.6 

55.8 

55.6 

56.7 

56.2 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial prtducts ... 

65.3 

64.8 

66.0 

65.4 

64.9 

65.3 

69.3 

72.7 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

62.9 

63.0 

63,9 

64.4 

62.3 

62.7 

63.0 

66.3 

63.2 

64.4 


1) Calculated by tlie tlie Centra! Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, rediic^ to the base 1925*1929 ■= 100 •— 2) Agiicu!- 
year: 1st April-si March. — 3> Agricultural year: ist July-30 June, — 4) Calendar year. 


Brof. Ax^sandro BsdSzi, ^gretaria generak deWIstUuto, Diretior$ yesponsabile. 

































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I = excellent, 2 == good, 3 == average, 4 = had, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, x = very bad; Netherlands: go = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 — below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below 
average, 1 — bad; Canada: 100 =5: crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
from June ig34, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the Iasi ten years. 


CEREALS 

Wheat, — As usual, the world wheat trade in April, figures for which 
are now known, revealed an appreciable contraction when compared with the 
preceding months. This is a seasonal variation arising, from the caution with 
which purchases are made at the time when the new crop prospects are begin¬ 
ning to take shape. Although reduced, the volume of world shipments in April 
this year is still larger than that of April 1934, but total net exports during the 
first nine months of the present year (August to April) at 393 millions bushels 
remain considerably below the corresponding figure for last year. ’ The' reason 
for which our March estimate, which anticipated total exports this year of 
570 millions bushels may prove to be rather above the total which will actually 


World net exports oj wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

1934*35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

i 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August. 

51 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

42 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October... 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

43 

41 

54 

67 

I 77 

51 

December. 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January. 

42 

48 

i 62 

62 

54 

48 

February.. 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March.. 

48 

50 

64 ; 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

38 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 

— 

44 

52 

67 1 

81 

50 

June. 

— 1 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

— 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August-April .... 

393 ■ 

411 

495 

628 

624 

474 

Total May-July. 

... 

- 135 

138 

171 

200 

154 

Tatut Season , . . 

1) 570 

545 

613 

799 

824 

6^ 


I) Estimate March, i9S5- 


St, 6 Jngl, 
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be reached at the end of July, were outlined last month. Kven if we coun 
on an export movement appreciably larger than that of 1934 in the three remain¬ 
ing months of the year, May to July, there is now no doubt that the total wL 
only reach with difficulty the neighbourhood of the 54^ million bushels whic* 
w^ere exported in 1933-34. 

The international wheat movement has been influenced by the very weal 
import demand from Europe w^hich has consistently fallen much below the 
forecasts and which was very much below the minimum recorded last season. 


Net imp.orts of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

Season 1934*35 

Season 1933-34 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

other 

European 

Countries 

i 

Total 

Europe 

August.. 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 

September. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October.. . 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 

17 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January. 

12 

10 i 

22 

14 

. 10 

24 

February. ........... 

16 

10 

26 

16 

11 

27 

March. 

20 , 

11 

3! 

22 

15 

37 

April.. 

17 

10 

27 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

— 

— 

— 

20 

14 

34 

June. 

— 

— 

— 

19 

14 

33 

July. 

■- 

— 

— 

21 

14 

35 

Total August-April. 

158 

108 

266 

177 

114 

291 

Total May-July. 



... 

60 

42 

102 

Total season . . . 

I) 225 

I) 165 

I) 390 

237 

156 

393 


i) Estimate aiarcb 1935 . 


Net imports of the European importing countries during last April were in fact 
only 27 million bushels and during the first nine months of the year they reached 
only 266 million, thus showing a decrease of 25 million from the correspond¬ 
ing total of 1933-34. Although a more sustained demand is expected in the 
last three months of the season, May to July, as a result of the exliaustion of 
stocks and the lateness of the crops in several importing countries, total imports 
in the present year must, it seems, fall short of that of , last year by several 
millions bushels. 

The present situation and the prospects of the growing crops in the northern 
hemisphere may be outlined as follows according to the information received 
up to the middle of June. 

In Eiirope, the month of May was irregular and ^^ariable according to re¬ 
gions and was abnormally cold everywhere. In the beginning, the middle 
.and, in some places, even the end of the months there were frosts of, varying 
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intensity. At the end of the month and during the first half of June temper¬ 
ature became more normal for the season but it remained below normal in 
; Northern Europe and in much of Central Europe. Rainfall was very irre¬ 
gular. In northern and central areas drought predominated almost throughout 
May, but plentiful and, in some places, excessive rain fell at the end of the 
month and during the first half of June. In the south, where many areas 
were suffering as a result of the persistent April drought, rain fell, often in 
storms, in the second half of May and, also, in some places during the first 
half of June. 

Taken altogether, weather conditions during May and the first half of June 
were not favourable to earing, flowering and to the growth of wheat in general. 
The cold 'weather brought a general delay in grow^th so that the crops were 
in mid-June one or two weeks behind normal. Numerous complaints have been 
received concerning damage caused by frosts, storms,, winds, hail and rust but 
it does not seem that the actual losses appreciably exceed the average. 

In the European countries as a'whole the condition of wheat at the begin¬ 
ning of June was below that at the beginning of May and in several countries 
the decline thus produced was even considerable; despite this the situation 
in most cases remained better than it w^as on i June last year. The first halt 
of June was characterized by weather on the w^hole a little more favourable 
than in May, save in some w^estern areas where bad weather, with storms, 
violent winds and excessive rain, prevailed. On the basis of this information 
■and taking into account the increase in areas cultivated to wheat this year, 
a general summing-up of the position in all the European countries allow^s a 
slightly larger production to be expected than the already large one obtained 
last year. 



European wheat production. 




(million bushels). 



Year 

Importing 

Exporting 

Total 

Countries 

Countries 

1934 . 


338 

1,532 

1933 . 


456 

i »749 

1932. 


279 

1,492 

1931. 

. 974 

463 

i »437 

1930. 

. 915 

445 

1,360 

1929. 


378 

X.451 

Average 192 4-2 8 


345 

1.275 

At this time of 

year any numerical evaluation of the total 

volume of the 


coming crops is still subject to appreciable departures from the final estimate;, 
this year more than ever the final result w^ill reflect the weather during, ripen¬ 
ing and up to the period of harvest, owing to the delay in development due. 
to the weather in the past spring. We have, however, sought, as at the same 










s 
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date last 3’ear, to make a preliminary estimate of the European crops, taking 
as base the areas cultivated and the approximate fields indicated b^^ crop con¬ 
dition in the various countries and assuming that the weather will be normal 
until the harvest. This calculation gives for the importing countries a total 
of 1,175 million bushels and for the exporting countries (the four Danubian coun¬ 
tries, Poland and Lithuania) a total of 405 million; in all the production of Eu¬ 
rope w^ould thus be 1,580 million bushels. The final figures of European crops 
in the last few ^^ears are given for comparison. 

The total European crop, on the basis of conditions in mid-June, would there¬ 
fore be about 50 million bushels larger than that of 1934, thus exceeding all 
the crops so far obtained, excepting the maximum of 1933. The total production 
of the importing countries w-ould, according to this calculation, be very little less 
than last year, while the total for the exporting countries would exceed by a 
wide margin the small figure of last year and be practical^ equivalent to the 
five-3’ear average. 

In the U. S. S. R. conditions during May and the first half of June was 
genera% favourable in nearly' all parts. Though temperature was in general 
rather low during MaA^ and involved a delay in the growth of the crops, it 
began to rise at the end of the month and became nearl}^ normal during the 
first half of June. After the middle of Ma}" there were frequent and even plen¬ 
tiful rains vith the result that the complaints of drought, which were so common 
and general at this time of the year in previous springs, are this \"ear heard only 
in some parts in the south, fipring sowings w^ere done in good conditions and 
considerabty ahead of the usual time. By 1 June they were practical!}^ com¬ 
plete, Both winter and spring crops must have benefited especially from the 
May rains. The reports on the sitiiation of all cereal crops on i June indicated 
an average or better than average condition in S3 % of the reports. Having 
regard thus, on the one hand, to the increase in wheat sowings of about two 
and a half million acres and, on the other, to the satisfactory condition of the 
crops in the middle of June, the outlook for the coming harvest gives promise 
of a distinctly higher outturn than the ver^" satisfactory one of last year. The 
outcome naturally still depends on the course of the season and especially on 
the rainfall of the end of June,and July, .which is.so vital for the crop of 
spring w^heat which makes up iiearly two-thirds of all wheat grown in the 

u.as.R. 

The estimate of the winter wheat crop in the United States, calculated on 
the basis of crop condition on i June, indicates an outturn of 441 million 
bushels, an increase of 10 millions on the estimate of the preceding month. As 
the weather during May was much more favourable, a much larger increase 
was expected in the official estimate of the crop, which appears rather low in 
comparison with the estimates made by the commercial information agencies. 
The winter wheat crop of 1935 thus appears, according to this new estimate, 
to be a little larger than the last two very poor crops of 1934 (405 million bush¬ 
els) and 1933 (351 million), but it is still nearly 30 % below the average 
outturn in the years 192S to 1932, which was 618 million bushels. The rains 
and warmth of the first half of June were favourable for the gro^^h of winter 
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wheat, and it is possible that they may still involve an appreciable increase 
though without affecting the prospects substantially. 

The prospects of spring w^-heat production are distinctly satisfactory and they 
partly compensate for the low winter wheat crop. Crop condition on i June 
was one of the highest of recent 3^ears and both moisture and temperature in 
the first three weeks of that month continued to be favourable so that there 
w’ere grounds for expecting a crop distinct^ larger than the small crops of 1934 
and 1933 and possibh^ larger than the 192S-32 average of 242 million bushels. 
If this result is confirmed the total production of the United States w'iH this 
3^ear not only ampl^" meet the requirements for internal consumption but leave 
an appreciable surplus for export. 

In Canada also, abundant and w^ell distributed rains that fell in Ma^' and 
the first three weeks of June greatly benefited the first stages of growrth. Bowl¬ 
ings w^ere late this year and this involves additional risks for the crop; until the 
middle of June, ho^vever, the crop was in satisfactory condition almost every¬ 
where and the moisture reserves from the spring rains were sufficient over a large 
part of the Prairie Provinces to satisfy the vegetative requirements of the plants 
for one or tw’o w^eeks. If the rains in Jul^^ are normal it ma^^ be expected 
that in Canada the crop svill be distincth" larger than those of the last tw-o years, 
which were compromised by the drought in spring and were each onl}’’ about 
280 ‘million bushels. 

Owing to the damage at the time of harvesting, the last estimate for India 
shows a reduction from the previous estimate of 379 millions to 367 millions. 
Production this 3^ear remains, however, 15 millions larger than that of last year, 
which was practically the same as the 1929-33 average. It is amply sufficient 
to cover internal requirements and might possibly- offer a small surplus for 
export. In the other Asiatic countries good crops are expected in Turkey 
and S3uia while in Palestine, wffiere drought compromised the crops in the 
southern districts, production w^ill not greatly- exceed the average. Crop 
prospects in Japan are also practically" average. 

In North Africa the crop appears somewdiat better than w^as expected a 
month ago. In Algeria, according to the first provisional estimate, which is 
normally" below the final estimate, production of wffieat should attain 33 mil¬ 
lion bushels, very much less than the excellent crop of 1934 (43.5 million) but 
still above the five-year average (30.5 million). In Morocco the rains that 
fell tardily in May brought only a small improvement in the crop, w^hich is re¬ 
ported to be mediocre. Prospects in Tunisia are also below" average. In Egypt, 
on the other hand, production is expected to be appreciably larger than in 1934. 

Sowings in the southern hemisphere w^ere hindered by drought in both 
Argentina and Australia. 

G. Capone. 


Germany: Cold weather prevailed during the first three weeks of May and teniper- 
ature was even lower.than in April. Snow fell in some areas. Little rainfall accom¬ 
panied this cold waye so that conditions were unfavourable. Rain felband temper- 
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ature rose only in the last decade of May, but up to the present the improvement 
in the weather has not been reflected in the crops. According to official accounts, 
the situation of vflnter wheat has worsened compared with last month but it is still 
better than it was at the same time a year ago. Crop condition of spelt on i June 
was 2.4 against 2.3 a month earlier and 2.7 on i June 1934* 

Austria: In ;May cold weather prevailed. In the early part of the month snow 
fell in the Central Alps and was followed by intense nocturnal frosts. After a period 
of wanner days, toward the middle of May temperatures again fell. Toward the end 
of May abundant rain fell with hail here and there. 

At the beginning of June winter wheat was short in the straw- but vigorous. 
Winter rye is quite dense. On the plains flowering began. In the mountain dis¬ 
tricts at average height late frosts so greatly damaged winter tyq that growers used- 
it as green fodder: winter barley had a good appearance but vegetation was a little 
backward. 

Spring cereals had generally a good appearance but the cold weather caused 
a delay in their growth (particularly in the case of barley). Oats are much infested 
b}" weeds. 

Belgium: In Ma\’ the weather was abnormal: nocturnal frosts, drought, cold, biting 
winds and even falls of snow. The end of the month was marked by violent storms, 
which caused serious damage in some districts. 

The crops in general suflered from the unfavourable wreather. Growiih was re¬ 
tarded by drought and cold and did not recover until the end of the month. Cereals 
in general did not, however, suffer excessively. 

Bulgaria: Weather was rather cold in the first half of May. At the beginning 
of the month, there were severe frosts in the northern parts of the country. The 
second half of the month was warmer. Rainfall was generally inadequate, especially 
in the second half of the month and drought was reported in some areas. 

At the end of the month, bad weather, consisting chiefly of torrential rains and 
hailstorms, caused considerable damage in the Vratza and Pleven areas to the cereal 
sowings which were replaced by maize. Brown rust, which has appeared in the cereal 
crops in some districts, is causing serious concern for the han^est, which was previously 
expected to be large. 

The preliminary estimates of the General Statistical Department of Bulgaria of 
the 1935 crop compared with that of 1934 and the average of the years 1929 to 
1933 follows: 



1935 * 

1934 

Average 

1929-1933 

0/ 

/o 

1934 
= 100 

1935 

Average 
= 100 



{1000 centals) 




Wheat .. 

. 37.313 

24.947 

30,95^ 

149.6 

120.6 

Rve. 

. 5 A 70 

3,682 

5.524 

140.4 

93-6 

Barley. 

. 7.266 

4,090 

7.184 

177.6 

I 0 I .2 

Oats. 

. 2,873 

1,610 

2,559 

178.4 

II 2.2 

Meslin. 



2 , 5^9 

III.9 

81.7 

Spelt. 


15^ 

251 

141.8 

88.0 


* Provisional estimates calculated from crop condition at the beginning of ]Ma3’ and subject 
to probable reduction consequent on the heavy losses sufiered toward the end of that month. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


Area So’V(i’:sr 






Average 





Crop coijbition (41 







% 1935 










CO TRIES 

1935 

1934 

1929 














to 

1933 

1934 1 

Aver. 















t 

= 100 

I- 

VI -1935 

1 -V -1935 

1 -VI -1034 


















Thousand acres j 

1 















1 


a) j 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

0 

a) 

b) 

c) 

WHEAT 
















Germany. . . 


3,329 

5.431 

5,015 

98.1 

106.3 

. 2 . 7 ' 

' 2.7 

- 

- 

2.4 

- 

- 

— 

3.0 

3.0 


♦Austria . . . 

i s) 


548 

2L 

502 

22 



2.9 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.0 

2.0 



2.7 

2.3 


— 

Belgium . . . 

.tC') 

*381 

379 

396 

100.2 

96.0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


3,037 

3,057 

2.988 

99.3 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spain .... 

, . 

11.063 

11,039 

11,084 

100.2 

99.8 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Estonia . . 



161 

111 



_ 

— 

u>) 80 

— 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

Finland . . 

.tje) 

56 

45 

31 

109.8 

181.4 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

France i) . . 

) K'i 

13,091 

12,863 


101.8 

103.8 

_ 

— 

— 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( 

143 

339 

370 

• 42.3 

38.8 

_ 

_ 

— 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland. . . 

105 

98 

57 

107.6 

184.1 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

Greece. . . . 


2,020 

1,983 

1,479 

101.9 

136.6 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Italy .... 


12,166 

12,031 

12,079 

101.1 

100.7 

_ 

_ 



— 


— 

_ 

_ 

f 5 ) 

262 

2 ) m 

153 


172.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I^tvia. . . . 

.a) 

207 

210 

146 

99.0 

142.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 


425 

403 


105.51 

115.1 

— 

100 

— 

103 

— 

— 

117 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 

. . 

40 

40 


100.0 

149,4 

2.1, 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

Netherlands . 

r.-) 

316 

306 


103.3 

175.4 


— 

=) 72 

— 


— 

3) >5 

— 

— 

1 s) 

59 

60 

36 

98.7 

165.3 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3)71 

— 

Poland. . . . 

iw) 

3,794 

3.774U) 3.763 

100.5 

100.8 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 


2.9 

' s) 

607 

609 

4) 345 

99.4 

175.7 

3.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.7 

Romania . . 


7,858 

6,824 

6,899 

115.1 

113.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



♦Sweden . , . 

.iv) 


603 

542 



_ 


2.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

•Switzerland . 



141 

127 



— 

100 


1,03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

92 

Czecho- 1 ay) 5 ) 

2,172 

2,099 

1,995 

103.5 

108.9 

2.3 


— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

Slovakia / s) 

215 

230 

91 

93.6 

236.0 

2.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

Yugoslavia . 


5.354 

5,081 

5,184 

105.4 

103.3 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I'otal Europe 


68,700 

67,250 

65.300 

102,2 

105.2 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

U. S. S. R. . . 

.W) 

31,836 

29,893 

24,987 

106.5 

127.4 

_ ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Canada . . . 

[W) 

6) 537 

4) 426 

4) 658 

126.2 

81.6 

—- 

_ ; 

88 

_ 

— 

85 

_ 


45 

U) 

7) 22,808 

4 ) 23,559 

4 ) 25,278 

96.8 

90.2 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79 

CTnited States 

\w) 

6) 30,497 

4) 32.945 

4 ) 37,780 

92.6 

i 80.7 

74.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75.3 

— 

— 

55.3 

•is) 

8) 17.847 

4 ) 9.290 

4 ) 19.841 

192.1 

1 89.9 

85.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

413 

Total America 


71,689 

66,220 

83,557 

108.3 

i 

j 85.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

India 9 ). . . 


34,478 

35.799 

32,614 

96.3 

105.7 










•Japan .... 

. . 


1,589 

1,280 



— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J) 

_ 

Syria and Lebanon 

‘i.279 

1,175 

1.170 

V 08.8 

1093 



— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 



♦Turkey . . . 


w) 5,427 

6.871 

7.385 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Asia , 


35,757 

36,974 

33,784 

96.7 

105.8 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria , . , 


3,981 

4.068 

3,839 

97.9 

103.7 


100 





106 



Cyrenaica . . 


52 

22 

20 

233.3 

257.4 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

Egypt . . . 


1.439 

1.442 

L595 

99.8 

90.2 

107 

— 

— 

106 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

93 

French Morocco . 

3,163 

3,018 

2,885 

104.8 

109.6 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Tunisia . . . 


1,816 

1.903 

1.952 

95.5 

93.1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Total Africa . 


10,451 

10,453 

10,291 

100.0 

101.6 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

Grand total 

1 W) 

186^97 

180,897 

192,932 

103.2 

96.7 

_ 

- 








•f n) 

218,433 

210,790 

217,919 

1Q3.6 

100.2 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 "" ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 























s 
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Area Sown 





Average 


1 



Crop condition (i) 






% 1935 










COUNTRIES 

1935 

1934 

. 

1929 













to 

1933 

1934 

Aver. 














= 100 

= 100 

1 -VM 935 

z 

-V*1933 

t- 

VI -1934 


Thousand acres 
















a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Rye 















German V. 

11,069 

11.098 

11,257 

99.7 

98.3 

J4')2.8 
s) — 

3.0 


2.6 

z 


2.9 

- 

3.1 



909 

8971 ... 


2.0 


— 

1.9 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

.-xuatrid • • • ( 


40 

43 ... 


2.3 


— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Belgium .... 

525 

544 

561 

96.6 

*93.6 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

429 

476 

570 

90.2 

75.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SDain. 

1,401 

1,451 

1.512 

96.6 

92.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Estonia. 

364 

358t ... 


— 

— 

85 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Finland . . . .u) 

628 

575 

532 

103.6 

118*0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

France i) ... . 

1,660 

1,682 

1,807 

98.7 

91.9 

— 

— 

— 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

185 

204 

162 

90.6 

114.1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Eatvia .... zv) 

647 

654! 10 ) 608 

99.0 

106.5 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eithuania .... 

1,260 

1,216 

1,198 

19 

103.6 

105.2 

103 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Euxemburg . . . 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.4 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

502 

463 

445 

108.3 

112.7 


— 

3)68 


— 

— 

3) 77 

— 

— 


14,100 

13.963 4) 14,211 

101.0 

99.2 

3.2 

— 


— 

3.0 

— 


— 

2.9 

( ■s) 

60 

614) 66 

98.5 

91.1 

_ 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 


2.5 

Romania . . . :r) 

951 

886 

872 

107.4 

109.1 

_ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


♦Sweden . . . ..c) 


554 

544 



_ 

_ 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

_ 

_ 

♦Switzerland . . . 


35 

47 



_ 

100 


105 

— 

— 


_ 

96 

Czechoslovakia \ 

f s) 

2,417 

55 

2.415 

58 

2,530 

62 

ioo.i 

95.0 

95.5 

89.5 

2.5 


— 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 


3.3 

Yugoslavia . . w) 

542 

519 

516 

104.4 

105.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Europe, . . 

36,450 

36,284 

36,928 

100.5 

98.7 

— 


- 


- 

— 


— 

- 

U.S.S. R.. . .a-) 

58319 

60.975 

64.626 

96.0 

90.5 

— 

- 

- 

_ 


- 

— 

— 

— 

Canada ! 

6) 604 4) 587 

4 ) 683 

102.9 

88.4 



99 



94 



59 

v-aaaua , . . j 

7) 135 

4) 148 

4 ) 236 

91.3 

57.3 

— 

— 

97 

— 1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

75 

United States . . 

6) 3,474 

4 ) 1.937 

4 ) 3,104 

179.3 

111.9 

84.2 

— 


— 

— 

82.0 

— 

— 

43.5 

Total America . . 

4M3 

2,672 

4,023 

157.6 

104.7 

— 

- 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


~ 

♦Turkey. 

E) 588 

1.204 

644 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

3 

3 

4 

83.5 

77.6 

- 

100 

- 

; - 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

— 

Grand total. I 

40,666 

38,959 

40,955 

101.4 

993 



_ 







]n) 

99,185 

99,934 

105,581 

993 

93.9 

— 

; — ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’ — 

Barley 















Germany .... 

1 

3 . 925 ! 4,030 

3,876 

97.4 

101.3 

;a-)2.7 

is) 2 J 

2.3 


- 

2.5 

- 

- 

2.9 
2 9 

- 

- 

♦Austria . . . J 

... 

19 

19 

... 


— ' 


2.1 

1 ““ 

! . 

— 

2*.8 

_ 

— 

f s) 1 

... 

397 

397 



2.3 


— 

2.0 



2.7 


__ 

Belgium . . . .w) 

78; SI 

71 

96.3 

iii.o 


__ 


_ 


_ 

Bulgazia. 

509 

569 

602 

89.5 

84.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 


— 

Spain ...... 

4.5361 4.502 

4,629 

100.8 

98.0 

_ 

— 

_ 

«_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

Fiance i) • • j“j 

438 ! 416 

424 

105.5 

103.4 

— i 

— 

— 

72 



_ 

_ 

_ 

1 . 370 ! 1,457 

1,413 

94.0 

97.0 

105.0 

_ 



72 



; 



Scotland. 

89! 96 

85 

92.5 

_ 

100 

— 


_ 

— 



95 

Greece. 

544 

588 

508 

92.4 

107.1 



__ 

___ 


_ 

_ 

— 


♦Eithuania . . . . 

i. . * 

503 

495 

113 

_ 

_ 


_ 


106 

_ 

_ 

Euxemburg. . . . 

6 

61 10 

*99.4 

‘*6*6.1 

«')2.3 

_ 

_ 

tt)2.2 

_ 


2.5 

_ 


Netherlands . . . 

99 

80; 64 

124.1 

155.3 


— 

3)68 





_ 

3)70 

Boland. . . . ^ 

77 

77 

4 ) 131 

100.3 

59.3 

— 

— 

2.9 

_ 

__ 

2.7i 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

Romania . . .to) 

2.907 

2,867 

4 ) 2.903 

101.4 

IO0.I 

3.2 

_ 



_ 



_ 

2.7 

2271 199 

231 

II4.G 

98.3 



_ 

' —. 


_ 

_ 

_ 


•Switzerland. . . . 

14 

14 

18 


_ 

100 

_ j 

106 


'_ I 

__ 

100 


Czechoslovakia 1 

n 

17 

*1^,2 

‘il.2 

— 

— 

— ! 


_ 

_ ; 

_ 


_ 


i,594 

1.633 

1.723 

97.6 

923 

_ 


2.5 

_ 

__ 

_ 


3.0 

— 

Yugoslavia. . .a^) ; 

594 

589! 617 

I0I.0 

96.3 

1 — 

— 


— 

■ — 

— ; 

— 


— 

ToUd Europe. , . | 

17,017 

17,201 

17,304 

98S 

98.3 

1 - ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ^ 

- 

- 

- 
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COUNTRIES 

> Area Sown 

Crop condition (f) 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

ot 

/o 

1935 

1934 

== too 

Aver. 

s= 100 

x-Vi -1935 

1 -V .1935 

I-VI -1934 

Thousand acres 







a) 

&) 

c) 



C) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

Canada . 

7) 3,798 

1) 3,612 

4 ) 4,538 

105.1 

83.7 



95 






83 

United States . . 

18)11,9544) 7.144j4) 12.194 

167.3 

98.0 

84.3 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 

44.7 

Total America . . 

15,752 

10,756 

1 16,732 

146.5 

94.1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


♦Japan . 


1,860 

2,088 



_ 

/) 






f) 


Syria and I^ebanon 

680 

611 

810 

111.2 

819 

— 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ 

♦Turhey. 

®) 1,987 

3,294 

3,417 



— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 


Total Asia. * . 

680 

611 

810 

111.2 

83S 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

Algeria. 

3,047 

3.131 

3,431 

97.3 

88.8 


100 

.. 

. 




100 


Cyrenaica .... 

151 

lie 

84 

137.4 

178.8 

— 


_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 



iSgypt. 

275 

284 

342 

96.7 

80.5 

114 

— 

_ 

107 


_ 


_ 

98 

French Morocco . 

3,954 

3,844 

3.344 

102,9 

118.2 

_ 

_ 



_ 

__ 

__ 

_ 


Tunisia. 

1,532 

988 

1.221 

155.0 

125.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 




Total Africa . . . 

8,959 

8,357 

8.422 

107.2 

106.4 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand TOTAL. . . 

42,408 

36,925 

43,268 

114.8 

98.0 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 




OATS 















Germany .... 

6,945 

7,773 

8,317 

89.3 

as 

2.9 

- 





2.9 



•Austria. 


743 

759 



Z3 

_ 

_ 

2.1 


_ 

2.6 


_ 

Bulgaria. 

264 

312 

328 

1 ‘^.5 

'80.4 


_ 

_ 







Spain. 

1,619 

1,877 

1.917 

! 86.3 

84.5 

— 

_ 

— 




..... 

.... 

_ 

France 1 ) , . |^| 

2.169 

1,983 

2,117 

109.41 

102.5 

— 

— 

_ 

72 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 



6,024 

6,091 

6,413 

98.9 

93.9 


— 


72 



__ 

_ 

_ 

Scotland. 

830 

816 

862 

101,7 

96.3 

_ 

— 

95 


_ 




95 

Greece. 

358 

353 

322 

101.5 

111.2 

_ 



__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



*I,ithuania . , . . 1 


812 

891 



no 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

103 

_ 

_ 

I^uxemburg . . . 

67 

67 

72 

166.0 

’ 92.7 

2.5 


— 

2.3 



2.6 

_ 


Netherlands . . . 

319 

323 

364 

98.8 

87.5 

_ 

. _ 

3 ) 66 


— 

_ 


_ 

3 ) 67 

Poland. 

5,488 

5,466 

4 ) 5,424 

100.4 

101.2 

3.1 

_ 



_ 


— ' 


2.7 

♦Switzerland , . . 


25 

45 




_ 

95 

. 

100 

__ 

j 


85 

Czechoslovakia . , 

1,958 

1,976 

2,050 

’ 99.3 

*915 

2.7 

_ 




_ 

2 9 



Yugoslavia. . .ay) 

66 

84 

11) 73 

78.2 

90.4 


' — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

t ± 

— 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

; 26,107 

27,121 

28,259 

963 

92.4 

- 

- 


- 

- 


_ 

- 


Canada ..... 

7) 14,317 

4 ) 13,731 

4) 13,051 

1G4.3 

109.7 



1 

i 94 






85 

United States . , 

8)39,108 

4 ) 30395 

4 ) 39.201 

128.7 

99.8 

84.4 

— 


- 

— 

- 



47.2 

Syria and I<ebanon 

30 

32 

29 

93.4 

104.4 










♦Turkey. 

w) 392 

419 

387 



— 

— 

— 

: ~ 

— 

i 

1 



Algeria. 

440 

450 

554 

97.8 

79.4 



80 





100 


French Morocco . 

■ 74 

65 

83 

112.2 


_ 



_ 






Tunisia. 

74 

49 

86 

150.0 

85.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i ~ 

— 

— 

— 

Totai Africa . , . 

588 

564 

723 

103.9 

B13 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

_ , 

_ 

Grand total . . 

80,150 

71,843 

$1,263 

111.6 

98.6 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


accoixlmg to the ^nous systems, page 409. — *) Countries not includedin the totals. — 
a) t^ average. — dj Average. — c) Below the average. — d) Very good. — e) Good. — f) Average — e) Bad 

m) Not including tj. S. S. R. ~ n) Including U. S. S. £ - w) Winl^rop: i- ^^|rikg Sop.« 



10 ) Average 1930 to 1033 . — 21 ) Year 1933 . 
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1935 * 

1934 

Average 

1929-1935 

% 

1334 

= Iv-^O 

1935 

Average 
== 100 


(i.ooo bushels’) 




Wheat. 

.... 62,188 

4^>577 

51.584 

149.6 

120.6 

Rve. 

.... g.232 

6.576 

9.865 

140.4 

93-6 

Bariev. 

* . . . 15,139 

8,522 

14,966 

177.6 

I 0 I .2 

Oats. 

.... 8,977 

5,032 

7^997 

I7S.4 

II3.2 

Meslin. 

.... 3,6 iS 

3,233 

4,429 

III.9 

81.7 

Spelt (1000 lb.) . . . . 

. . . . 22,000 

15,600 

25,100 

I4I.S 

88.0 


♦ Provisional estimates calculated from crop condition at tae beginning cf May and subject 
to probable reduction consequent on the heavy losses suffered toward the end of that month. 


Spain: The following are the preliminary estimates of the production of cereals in 
Spain with comparisons for 1934 and the average. 


% 1935 



X935 

X934 

Avemge 

1929 to 1933 

1934 

= 100 

Average 
= 100 



(000 bushels) 




\Mieat . 

. 149,533 

173.600 

151.562 

86.1 

98.7 

Rve. 

. 24,194 

22,176 

22,438 

109.1 

107.8 

Bariev. 

. 85,469 

129,161 

104,914 

66.2 

81.5 

Oats. 

. 34.348 

51-969 

47.133 

66.1 

72.9 



(000 centals) 




\\Tieat . 

. 89,721 

104,162 

90.939 

86.1 

98.7 

Rve. 

. 13.548 

12,419 

12,565 

109.1 

00 

0 

H 

Bariev. 


61,996 

50,358 

66.2 

81.5 

Oats. 

. io'999 

16,630 

15.083 

66.1 

72.9 


Estonia: During the first two decades of May the weather was very cool and tem¬ 
peratures rose only in the third decade. In May there was very little rain and the 
drought was unfavourable to work in the fields as well as to the growth of the crops. 
In consequence of these rather unfavourable circumstances condition of winter wheat 
was not good and yields were expected to be below the average of the past ten years. 

Irish Free State: The weather in May was generally favourable for outdoor work. 
Rainfall was unusually low for May. 

The crops were retarded to some extent by lack of moisture and by a spell 
of unusually cold weather but otherwise were satisfactor}^ . 

Sowings of spring cereals were carried out in satisfactory conditions. 

France: During the last three weeks of May and the first decade of June tempera¬ 
ture was appreciably below normal. In May it sometimes dropped to about 32<^F and 
caused falls of snow in the Jura and frosts in some localities. Temperature rose in the 
last week of May but soon fell again and remained at least below normal up to 10 June. 
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Rainfall was also uneven. It was rather excessive in the south and east central parts 
during the second and third weeks of thay but was insufficient in the some period in 
other districts. Rain}^ and stormy weather spread over almost the whole country 
in the last week of May and it continued in most areas up to lo June. 

The bad weather and the absence of heat and sun were harmful to growth and 
especially to flowering and earing, which began, according to district, in the first half 
of June. The crops are two to three weeks late. They are fairly satisfactory' in appear¬ 
ance in the south and south-west, but xmeven in the central, western, northern and eastern 
parts, where, in addition to the delay in vegetation and the unfavourable weather condi¬ 
tions in w'liich earing and flowering are taking place, there is a spread of rust and a 
rather appreciable proportion of yellow wheat and where stalks do not appear to have 
grown well everywhere. On the whole, barley and oats are better crops than wheat. 

Weather appeared to be on the point of improving on lo June. If this continued 
and if the cereal crops enjoyed a period of fine, warm and sunny weather for the last 
stages of earing and flowering, it is certain that prospects would improve greatly. It 
must not oe forgotten, however, that weather conditions up to the present, though 
not very bad, have always been abnormal and that the present delay in growth will 
postpone ripening and the harvest to the period of great heat which may adversely 
affect yields. It is thus almost certain that the crop this year will not be a large one 
and that ynelds will be below those of last year. 

Opinions on the wheat crop are naturally divided. Some expect a decrease of 
10 to 30 % varying according to district and reaching 20 to 25 *^0 compared with last 
year’s crop. The most probable outcome is a yield in the vicinity of the average. 
As an indication it may be pointed ont that the average yield of the ten years previous 
to 1934 would give a crop in round figures, of 290 million bushels (180 million centals). 

According to the final estimate production of wheat in 1934 about 

203,110,000 centals {338,511,000 bushels) against 217,401,000 (362,328,000) in 1933 
and 173,316,000 (288,854,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 
93.4 and 117.2, This final figure confirms the revised estimate of December last and 
is very much higher than the preliminary figure, which was about 184 million centals 
(307 million bushels). Production of meslin in 1934 was about 2,166,000 centals 
(3,734,000 bushels) against 2,318,000 (3,996,000) in 1933 and 2,162,000 (3,728,000) on 
the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 93.5 and 100.2. 

Production of barley was about 22,797,000 centals (47,496,000 bushels) against 
25,244,000 (52,598,000) in 1933 and 24,054,000 (50,114,000) on the average of the five 
years ending 1932; percentages 90.3 and 94.8. The area harvested was a little larger 
than in 1933 and slightly below the average (98.5 %). 

Production of rye was, under an area har\’ested which was 93,3 % of the average^ 
about 18,471,000 centals (32,984,000 bushels) against 19,789,000 (35,338,000} in 1933 
and 18,181,000 (32,466,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 
93-3 and 101.6. 

Though the area harvested was only slightly below' the area harvested in 1933 and 
94.6 % of the average the production was onl)^ about 96,660,000 centals (302,060,000 
bushels) against 125,083,000 (390,883,000) in 1933 and 105,446,000 (329,516,000) on 
the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 77.3 and 91.7. Production of 
buckwheat was 7,243,000 centals; percentages 109,4 and 96.3. 

Greai Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather dnring May was for the moat 
part cold and dry with severe frosts about the middle of the month. After warm 
sunny weather during the first week, cold north-easterly or easterly winds became general 
and persisted during the greater part of the month. In the absence of rain growth 
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practically came to a standstill. For several nights about the i7tb. of the month severe 
frosts were experienced all over the country and snow fell in the north and west. - Al¬ 
though serious damage to crops has been reported in most parts, it is evident that severe 
damage is frequently localised and it is too early yet to estimate the full extent of 
the loss sustained. In Scotland the frost was the most disastrous on record for the 
time of year. Conditions improved again during the last few days of the month but 
most crops are backward. 

The cereal crops, after showing great promise at the beginning of May suffered a 
set-back on account of these conditions, which resulted in much discoloration, and 
the later spring sowings in particular showed signs of flagging. The crops are, however, 
healthy, and, apart from a check to growth, have sustained little material damage. 
An improvement was noticeable during the last few days of the mouth and if warm 
rains fell during the next few weeks, much of the set-back might be made good. 

The wheat area in Great Britain is likely to show a further increase this year but 
that of barley will probably be less this year while the area under oats is not expected 
to show much change. 

Greece: Beneficial rains fell in April and May almost everywhere. 

At the end of May prospects for the next crop were optimistic particularly in Mace¬ 
donia and Thrace, The drought that prevailed in April in Thessaly^ has, however, com¬ 
promised the crop, which is expected to be rather poor. 

Hungary: In the two weeks between 25 Mayr and 8 June weather was very change¬ 
able, but temperature was normal. Frequent rains were recorded and, in some places, 
hail. The quantity of rainfall was above average in the greater part of the country. 

Wheat improved generally after the beneficial rains. At the end of the first 
week of June it was thick and of average height. The hail which fell at the end of May 
inflicted serious damage in several departments. 

Flowering of wheat has already occurred in several places. The frosts experienced 
during the spring were harmful to the formation of ears while hail caused serious damage 
also to rye. An extensive enquiry was made in the district of Kecskemet where the rye 
crop on an area of about 22,000 acres has been destroyed. 

Except for the damage caused by hail, the weather was favourable for barley 
(winter and spring) and oats. 

During the week from 9 to 15 June very hot, dry^ weather prevailed though with 
cool nights. Condition of wheat was good and grain formation satisfactory. The crop 
has generally a close stand and long straw. There are some complaints of damage 
by insects and laying. Kye is ripening; it is well developed and promises fairly good 
yields. On the looser soils the excessive heat caused blasting. 


The first forecasts are as 

follows:— 






1935 . 

1934 

Average 

1939-33 

% 1935 

1934 Average 

= joo = 100 

Wheat (000 cent.) . 

(000 bush.) . . . . . 

. . 43; 196 

. . 71.991 

38.895 

64,824 

47,124 ; 

78,538 s 

IIl.l 

91.7 

Rye (000 cent.) . w . . . 
(000 bush.) ..... 

, . 15.009 

, . 26,802 

13.653 

24,381 

16,739 } 

29,891 ) 

109.9 

89.7 


Condition of winter barley an(| oats is good; cereals are approaching maturit 
well developed and have onl^r in a few cases suffered from drought. 
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Italy: In May condition of wheat improved rapidly thanks to the rains that fell 
throughout the country, save in Sardinia, in the second decade. The low temperatures 
at the end of the month and the beginning of June greatly favoured the ripening of 
early varieties. In general the formation and ripening of the grain was very satisfactory; 
at the beginning of the third decade of May very violent winds caused serious damage 
on the coasts of the South and of Sicily; the situation as a whole permits expectations 
of a wheat crop appreciably better than it did a month ago; it is officially intimated 
that this crop will be considerably above that of 1934, which attained 232 million bushels. 
For the other winter cereals forecasts indicate crops larger than those of last season. 

Latvia: The condition of winter crops on 15 May was not entirely satisfactory 
owing to the unfavourable weather conditions (cold 80 %, drought 20 %). 

According to the reports of agricultural correspondents, crop condition of winter 
wheat on 15 May was average in 46.7 % of the replies, better than average in 12.4 
and below average in 40.9 %. Corresponding figures for winter rye were 48.1 %, 16.2 % 
and 35.7 %. The unfavourable factors were cold in about 4/5 of the cases and drought 
in 1/5. 

Sowing of spring cereals had not been started at the beginning of Jime, 

Lithuania: Dry and cold weather predominated during the first halt of May and 
there were night frosts. It was warmer during the second half and it rained frequently. 
These conditions were unfavourable for growth and as a result of the cold the con¬ 
dition of winter crops deteriorated. 

The weather, however, was favourable for the sowing of spring cereals. The 
early-sown crops at first grew slowly and unevenly as a result of the cold weather 
but those seeded later were better. Sowing was finished by 25 May. 

Luxemburg: The dry and cold weather of the first half of May hindered the growth 
of all crops. At the end of the month rain fell and considerably improved the con¬ 
dition of crops which were beginning to show the effects of the drought. 

Poland: According to the Central Statistical Office temperature continued low 
from 5 to 15 May. Cold winds and hoar-frosts continued to have an unfavourable 
effect on winter and summer crops. According to 93 % of the correspondents re¬ 
ports temperature was insufficent for growth and in 79 % of the reports vegetation 
was said to be backward. Work in the fields and sowings were late (70 % of replies). 
In the east in a number of localities sprouting had not yet occurred by 15 May 
and sowings had not been completed. Conditions were generally unfavourable for 
sowings. 

Soil moisture was reported by 70 % of the correspondents as generally sufficient 
for growth; in Kielce, Lublin, iSowogrodek and Krakow lack of moisture was felt in 
places (about 50 % of replies from these departements). Considerable damage by 
hoarfrost was reported in 37 % of the replies and insignificant damage in 47 %, 

From Krakbw and Stanislawow mu<ffi damage by fieldmice was reported; in addition 
the appearance of very many bugs was noted. 

According to the State Meteorological Office temperature rose appreciably toward 
the end of the second decade of May and warm weather continued until almost the 
end pf the month; in the week from 30 May to 5 June temperatures fell again and 
were below the average for many greats. In the second and third decade of May 
there, were rains almost everywhere, mainly stormy. The warm weaiffier and rains 
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faYOured gro'^Yth especially in some areas in which insufficiency of soil moisture began 
to be felt, so that on 5 June condition of winter and spring crops was good in Silesia, 
Elielce and the west of Little Poland and average in the remainder of the country 
save in Wilno; where winter crops had suffered from frost and low temperatures in 
general. 

In some districts frosts caused more or less severe damage. 

According to the Central Statistical Office the milder weather at the beginning 
of June and the sufficiency of soil moisture had a considerable influence on condition 
of all cereals. The improvement was felt in all departements. Up to the end of the 
second decade of June the weather remained favourable, according to the State Mete¬ 
orological Institute. 

Romania: The warm weather in the second half of May was very favourable 
to cereals. Their growth was retarded by the low temperatures and cold rains of 
April and beginning of May but was \dgorously renewed so that at the beginning of 
June it was almost normal (delay of 7-10 days). At the latter date ear-formation of 
wheat had begun. In general a good crop was expected. On the Danube plain 
and particularly in Oltenia, brown rust had appeared. This ty^t of rust presented , 
a real danger for the crops, as did also the yellow and black rusts, should the weather 
in June continue to be rainy and cold. Due to the too frequent rains weeds were 
very prevalent, particularly on the Danube plain. Despite the generally rainy wea¬ 
ther there are some drought areas, for example in some departments of Moldavia and 
in the south of Basarabia. 

Sowings of spring cereals took place in good conditions. The hail on 18 and 19 
May and at the end of that month caused losses, which were, however, limited to cereals 
in a number of areas on the Danube plain and Transylvanian platean. 

Toward the end of the first decade of June official information gathered by the 
[Ministry of Agriculture allowed a large wheat crops to be expected in Mun tenia, 
Oltenia and Dobrogea and a smaller one in Moldavia and northern Basarabia. 

On 15 June it was estimated officially that, after allowing for the damage caused 
to crops by frosts, the wheat han-est would amount to approximately 62,000,000 
centals (103,000,000 bushels). 

S:aeden: Owing to the mild and wet weather experienced during the autumn, the 
crops grew too thickly. During the wind also the temperature remained appreciably 
above normal and in Southern and Central Sweden there was little snow. Conditions 
in spring were in the main unfavourable for crops. There were high winds and day 
temperatures were fairly high but there were sharp night frosts. During May tem¬ 
perature and rainfall were both below normal. At the beginning of June there were 
fairly sharp night frosts again. 

Switzerland: In May growth was hindered by storms and a period of prolonged 
frosts. The rise in temperature toward the end of the month contributed to the growth 
of the crops but was accompanied by violent rains, which caused damage here and. 
there. Condition of autumn cereals was generally regarded as good but appears on the 
average somewhat less satisfactory than in the prece<iing month* Heavy rains follow¬ 
ing on the wind caused damage, particularly to rye, which was strongly developed and 
dense. Growth of spring cereals was delayed by the cold weather and weeds. Condi¬ 
tion of spelt at the beginning of June was loi against 103 on i May and 94 on 
I June 1934 that of meslin was 102,107 and 95 respectively, according to the system 
of the Institute. 



Czechoslowakia: In May, especially in the first half of the month, it was cold; pre¬ 
cipitation was at times abimdant but of a somewhat local character, so that in some 
areas in the west insufficiency of moisture was felt. 

The cold weather retarded development; winter cereals, however, permitted good 
yields. Spring cereals in particular showed the effects of cold and in some areas also of 
drought but on the whole their condition on i June was above average and slightly 
better than at the corresponding date last 3^ear. Rust has been reported in several 
districts in the west. 

Yugoslavia: The weather was changeable, wet and rather cold during the first 
two decades of May. 

At the beginning of the month on 3 and 4 Ma}’' there were sharp frosts in the 
Danube banovina. 

During the second decade, weather became warmer and removed the anxiety" 
felt regarding the effect on the crops. 

U, S. S. R.: It was rather cold during May. According to information referring 
to T June, the course of the season approximates to the long-period average in the 
regions to the south last of a live joining Rostov, Perm and Sverdlovsk but it is later 
than usual in the regions to the north-west of this line. A delay in the growth of cereals 
is consequently noticeable in the latter regions. At the end of May and in the first 
half of June temperature was higher in nearly all parts. 

In the second half of Ma^" and the first of June there were frequent and occasional!}" 
hea\’y rains in nearly all parts of European Russia except in the south-eastern zone (the 
Lower and Middle Volga, the Ural and part of the North CaucasUvS regions), where wea¬ 
ther conditions, especially during the second half of May, were dry and warm. 

Sowings progressed more quickly than in former years. On 25 May, 95.5 % of 
the Plan had been accomplished as agam.st 88.9 % in 1934, 75 -^ “o ^ I933» ^4*4 ?'o 
in 1931 and 66.6 % in 1930. On 10 June of this year, sowings were practically over, 
amounting to 100.4 % of the plan. In the case of spring wheat, the figure in the Plan 
was exceeded but it is not known how far. As the area sown to winter wheat this year 
is 32,000,000 acres and that of spring wheat is expected to be 57,500,000 acres, the 
total area imder wheat this year will vary probably around 89,500,000 acres against 
87,110,000 acres in 1934 and 83,130,000 on the average in the five years 1929 to 1933, 
increases respectively of 2.7 % and 7.6 %. 

Crop condition of cereals on i June, according to information to the Central State 
Commission for Crop Estimating, was excellent in 14.0 % of the reports, good in 38.6 %, 
average in 31,1 %, below average in 10.5 % and poor in 5.8 %. 

The cereal fields in several regions have I^een seriously affected by weeds and the 
Government has issued several measures intended to cope with this menace and calling 
for repeated hoeings. 

HarvevSting of cereals has started in Central Asia and Transcaucasus. In the North 
Caucasus, Crimea and the south of Ukraina it will begin, according to expectations 
towards the end of Jxme. 

Argeniina (Telegram of 22 June): Owing to the scanty rains, vsowing of cereals is 
late. The situation of the wheat sowings is thought to be very T>ad. 

Canada (Telegram of 29 May): During May generous rains were received o^er the 
drought area ;of Saskatchewan and seeding was seriously delayed by heavy rains in 
parts of Central and Nortlzem Alberta. It is reported that only a few areas in the three 
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Prairie Provinces then needed rain. The hatching of grasshoppers was delayed by 
the cool wet weather but outbreaks were expected shortly. WTieat sowing was nearly 
completed in Manitoba and in many areas in Saskatchewan, and the sowing of coarse 
grains was well advanced. In Alberta, seeding of wheat was almost completed in the 
southern part of the Province but in the northern areas a great deal of land intended 
for wheat had not been sown. The season was late for wheat seeding in northern 
areas and it was likely that some of the land intended for wheat would be sowm to feed 
grains. 

In many districts subsoil reserves were negligible. 

(Telegram of 6 June): The seeding of wheat in the Prairie Provinces was practically 
completed and sowing of oats and barley was well advanced. Cool, rainy weather 
caused furtner delays in seeding in some northern districts but it was of greater general 
benefit in promoting strong growth and postponing the hatching of grasshoppers. 
The rains of the past week were particularly heavy in Eastern Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, the districts which benefited being those in which rainfall during May was 
deficient. 

Wluie crop prospects were generally much better tnan in the past two years several 
unfavourable factors were apparent. The drought area in Central and West Central 
Saskatchewan was not relieved by any effective rain in the previous week and liigh winds 
led to soil-blowing. Temperatures fell two to four degrees below freezing on 5 J une 
at several points in Manitoba and some damage may result. 

Crop prospects were much more uniform than they were a year ago and the 
improved conditions in Southern Manitoba were a great encouragement to farmers 
in these ravaged areas. 

(Telegram of 8 June): Crop conditions at the beginning of June (see Tables) 
were below those of the longtime average but they were well above the condition 
figures repotted for the same date a year ago. The marked improvement in crop 
condition in the Prairie Provinces was offset to some extent in determining averages 
for Canada by the poor and backward state of crops in Eastern Canada and the 
^Maritime Provinces. 

Features of the crop situation in the Prairie Provinces were the lateness of the 
season, the recovery of the drought areas, and the uniformity of crop conditions over 
the three Pro%inces. After the reports were made at the end of ikiay, conditions im¬ 
proved tiiroughout the Pomtnion. 

(Telegram of 12 June); The first telegraphic report for the whole of Canada 
showed that, although the usual summer variation in crop conditions was becoming 
apparent, cereal crop prospects, on the whole, were very satisafctory. In each section 
of the country drought has caused some damage, the particular areas being West- 
Central Saskatchewan and North-Eastern Alberta, The season was late throughout 
most of the Dominion with greater rainfall in the Prairie Provinces. 

There is more tmiformity and balance in the agricultural situation than has been 
evident for some years. With w-armer weather and timely rains tharvests o faverage 
size may still be garnered. 

(Telegram of 19 June). The heavy and well distributed rains that fell over the 
Prairie Provinces during the week caused a decided improvement in crop prospects. 
One of the dry areas, extending over West Cenixal Saskatchewan and East Central 
Alberta, was relieved by good rain but limited damage from drought continues in 
another dry area, located in South-Western Saskatchewan and South-Eastern 
Alberta. Evaporation remained low because of the cool weather and the lack of high 
winds, and the added moisture will be more effective than usual. The crops in Northern 



and parts of Central Alberta were causing some concern owing to the lateness of seeding 
but elsewhere growth has been strong and fairly rapid. The cool wet weather continues 
to delay the hatching of grasshoppers. 

(Telegram of 26 June): During the past week light showers fell in many parts 
of Western Canada while heavy rains were concentrated in relatively few districts. In 
general, it may be stated that the outlook continues favourable in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan while the prospects in Alberta are not quite as favourable as a week 
ago. Rain is needed in parts of Southwestern Saskatchewan and is needed urgently 
in Southeastern Alberta and in local areas in Southern Alberta. Definite crop dam¬ 
age due to drought is reported from Southeastern Alberta. In Northern Alberta, 
where crops are decidedly late, -further rains were received last week. Warm weather 
is urgently needed to stimulate growth. In the Peace Rivor area crops are late and 
some points need rain. 

Chile: According to the most recent estimate production of wheat this year is 
about 18,739,000 centals (31,232,000 bushels) against 21,185,000 (35,307,000) in 1933- 
1934 16,120,000 (26,865,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-^3 

percentages 88.5 and 116.3. 

United States: (Telegram of 25 May): Weather in the preceding week continued 
cool over most of the country, wliich, combined with excessive rains in the interior 
valleys, delayed planting. The south-western drought area was relieved and moisture 
become ample almost everywhere. 

(Telegram of 31 May): Temperature was low and delayed the growth of the gram 
crops. There were frosts in the north-eastern and Takes regions. The moisture supply 
was then generally sufficient except in the north-east, and in the interior of the Pacific 
north-west area. 

(Telegram of 6 Jime): Warm weather in the eastern half of the countr^^ the north¬ 
ern plains and the south-west favoured the crops. The soil was still too wet over much 
of the interior, includmg the Tower Ohio Valley and the east central plains, and field 
work was several weeks late. This caused ranlr growth in the small grain crops. 
Conditions to the west of the Rocky Mountains were satisfactory except for a small 
drought area. 

(Telegram of 13 Jimel: Moisture supplies were general!}^ sufficient except in the 
Pacific North-West Section and the south-eastern States. Excessive moisture produced 
rank growth in the small grain crops but the condition of crops was much improved 
over last year’s. 

The estimates of the production of winter wheat and rye based on crop con¬ 
dition on r June are as follows: 

% 1935 
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These are upward revisions of anout 10 million and 3,7 million bxishels (5.9 and 
2.1 million centals) respectively of the estimates made a month earlier. 
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(Telegram of 21 June); During last week warm weather and general rains in 
the east of the Rocky Moimtains were of benefit to the crops though the wet soil in 
the Lower Ohio and Central Mississippi Valleys further delayed planting. Rains are 
desired in some areas in the south-east and also to the west of the Rockies. 

Mexico: The crop condition of wheat at the end of April was generally mediocre 
owing to the drought prevailing in many of the growing districts. 

India: Production this year is about 220,035,000 centals (366,725,000 bushels) 
against 211,254,000 (352,091,000) in 1933-34 and 210,605,000 (351,008,000) on the av¬ 
erage of the five years ending 1932-33 percentages 104.2 and 104.5. 

Japan: Weather conditions during May were favourable to wheat and barley, 
crop conditions of which on i June were average. 

Palestine: Areas afiected with Scythvis iemperatella have somewhat recovered. 
Harvesting of cereal crops is in full swing. The unprecedented hot spell at the end of 
April and in early May has hastened them. In the central and nortliem districts good 
yields are anticipated, but in the south, more especially in Gaza and Beersheba, the 
failure of the crops is very marked, due to lack of rain. 

Turkey: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt this 
year is about 122,000 acres against 171,000 in 1934 221,000 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933; percentages 71,7 and 55.3. 

Algeria: Abundant precipitation occurred at the beginning of May and in the 
second half of the month, considerably ameliorating the situation, particularly in the 
west, in the departement of Oran, where severe drought had prevailed for several 
months and the crops seemed at the end of April to have been ver}* much damaged. 
On I June condition of all cereals was again average and almost equal to that at the 
same date last year; only that of wheat was below the figure of i June 1934. 

On the eve of the harvest the first proA’isional estimates of yield were established; 
they are much below those of last year, by about a quarter, but for all cereals except 
soft wheats are above the average of 1929-33. 

Wheat production is expected to reach 14,176,000 centals (23,626,000 bushels) 
which, though 17 % below that of last year, is 7.5 % above the five-year average. 
Production of soft wheat, which is estimated at 5,567,000 centals {9,278,000 bushels) 
will be 29 % below that of last year but, thanks only to the larger area cultivated, 9 % 
above the average, while the area was 15 % smaller than that of last year, it exceeded 
the average by 22 %; the unit-^deld of 5.9 centals (9-8 bushels) per acre is not only 
over one-fourth, 2.2 (3.7), below that of last year but quite appreciably below the 
five-year average of 6.7 centals (11.2 bushels) per acre; this is due to the fact that the 
hard wheats are grown especially in Oran and have consequently sufiered particularly 
from the drought. 

In all, wheat production, according to the provisional estimate, would appear to 
be 19,742,000 centals (32,903,000 bushels), 24.4 % below that of last year, which was 
finally estimated at 26,117,000 (43.528,000), apd 7.8 ?‘o above the 1929-33 average of 
18,316,000 (30,526,000), It should, fiowever, be noted that while there is always the 
possibility of a loss during ripening, the promsional estimate has almost always been 
very appreciably raised after the harvest; this occurred last ^-ear, when the correction 
amounted to about 3 14 million bushels, in 1933,1930, igzg and, with a smaller correc¬ 
tion, in i93^‘ 



Barley is expected to give a unit yield of 10.8 bushels par acre, also much below 
that of last year (14.3) and slightly above the five-year average (lo.o). The estimated 
production is about 15,900,000 centals (33,070,000 bushels), that is, 26.1 % less than last 
3’ear’s, which was 21,482,000 (44,755,000) and, with the reduction of 11.2 % on the 
average area of 1929-33, it is 4.2 % below the average of 16,569,000 {34,519,000). 

Production of oats this year will be about 2,756,000 centals (8,612,000 short tons) 
against 3,804,000 (11,889,000) in 1934 and 3,710,000 (11,594,000) on the average of 
the five years ending 1933; parcentages 72.4 and 74.3. 

Production of rye this year will be about 22,000 centals (39,400 short tons) against 
25,200 (45,100) in 1934 and 22,900 (40,80a) on the average of the five 3'ears ending 
1933; percentages 87,4 and 96.4. 

Cyrenaica: In May precipitation was scanty, especially in the maritime districts; 
the ghihli had an unfavourable effect on the cereal crops, which are now estimated 
to be rather poor. Condition of wheat and of barley is regarded as mediocre. 

Egypt: Barley harvesting was ever3'where completed at the beginning of May. 
The unit-jield was 14 % above the fivewear average. Harvesting of wheat was finished 
in Upper P)g3’’pt toward the end of Ma}" and in the rest of the country toward the 
middle of June. Despite the losses due to abnormal heat at the end of April and 
beginning of May a unit-yield 7 % above the five-year average and 14 % above that 
of last year is expected. 

Kenya: It was reported in April that the main cereal areas enjoyed fair rains in 
the early part of the month and it was expected that, provided the weather continued 
favourable, crops generally would do well. 

French Morocco: Rains, frequently of a stormy character, fell in Ma}", especially 
at the beginning of the third decade; the3" were very unequally distributed but heavier 
in the northern half of the country. The west and southwest winds that brought 
them prevented any great rise in temperature, which would have been very prejudicial 
in view of the lack of soil moisture. 

The rains were too late to have much effect on winter cereals, of which some, par¬ 
ticularly soft wheats and barle3^s, had already ripened; the3^ did, however, somewhat 
improve the yield the later hard wheats. On the other hand their violence and the 
occurrence of hailstorms checked the harx^-est in several places and injured soft wheat; 
a frost seriousl3" affected soft wheat in one locality in the east. 

On the whole the position of the winter wheat crop improved during May but 
onl3" to a small extent. Harvesting of barley came to an end at the end of May in the 
Chaouia (littoral); it had began, with that of early soft wheats, and was in places fairly 
well advanced in other places; in the Giaouia the ears were short and the grain in rather 
many cases wrinkled and constricted. Save for a few exceptional crops, particularly 
on European farms, the winter cereal crop is expected to be still mediocre. 

Fanganyika: Weather conditions were favourable in April, and the cereal crop 
was expected to give excellent yields, 

Tunisia: The temperature in May was below normal in the first half of the month 
and formal in the second half. Precipitation was small save, in the extreme north 
where hailstorms of short duration occurred; in the centre and south there was prac¬ 
tically no rain, A fairly strong northwest wind prevailed throughout practically the 
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entire month save at the close, when the scirocco made itself felt. The effect of these 
conditions on the crops varied greatty. 

At the end of May harvesting had begtm in all districts, for early soft wheats in 
Bizerta, for barleys in all districts and in the south for wheats also. Yields of barley 
are generally satisfactor}" and even very good in the Bizerta area, where there were 
fears of blasting not only for early soft wheats being har^^ested but for hard wheat 
just ripening, though for the latter it was expected that, apart from accidents, the 
yields would be good in the native crops; in the other districts it was considered that 
wheat 3delds would be below average and at times even rather poor owing to the drought. 

This information confirms the opinions so far held: that the barley crops would 
be good, that of hard wheat average or even slightly below average and that of soft 
wheat rather poor. 

Umon of South Africa: Winter crops, especially wheat, were being sown in April 
on a large scale and provided conditions remained favourable, a record area was expected 
to be planted. 


WORLD MAIZE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

I. - General considerations. — With the publication of the official estimate 
of maize production in Argentina, there is now available sufficient statistical 
material to enable the main features of the w’orld production of the cereal in 
1934/35 to be delineated. In fact, though estimates are still missing for some 
important producing countries, including Portugal, the U. S. S. R. (for which 
production but not area is known), India and Manchuria in the northern hemis¬ 
phere and the Netherlands East Indies and Brazil in the southern hemisphere, 
the area and production of the countries that have published official data amount 
to about four-fifths of the world total. 

II. - Area under maize. — At the time of soaring in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere - March to JMay 1934 - vexy low prices w^ere current on the world market, 
amounting to no more than one-third of those at the corresponding date of 1929 
and equivalent to the level reached in vSeptember-October 1933, the lowest of 
recent years. Growlers were not therefore encouraged to increase the area under 
the crop. 


Area of maize in Europe, 


Groups of countries 

j 1934- 

1933 

1 

Average 

1928*32 

i j 

Absolute 
data i 

1 % 

Absolute 

data 

Absolute 

data 

1933 — 100 

1 

Average 

5 = 100 

i 1,000 acres ; 

Producing-acporting {countries 4 ).{ 23 381 i 

Producing-importing (countries B). . ^’g9,2 i 

i * 1 

Total (12 countries) . . 1' 3Q,263 | 

- \ \ 

; ] 

102.5 
101,4 1 

m.2 ] 

107.7 

1 100,9 

1 m.i 

1,000 acres ’ 

, 22,813 
6,786, 

29.599 

1,000 acres 

2f,713 

6.820 

. 2S.533 
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Nevertheless, the twelve European countries for which data are available 
showed a slight increase in maize area in 1934 with respect to both 1933 and the 
average. Of the two groups in the table, that of the four Danubian countries 
(Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria) has the largest increase in area 
while the group of producer-importers (Italy, France, Spain, Czeclioslovakia, 
etc.) practically maintains the average of 1928-32. In addition to reasons 
of agricultural technique regarding rotations, in the group of exporters, the area 
under maize is also affected by psychological factors, such as the preference of 
the peasants for this crop (especially in Romania and Yugoslavia) owing to the 
multiplicity of the uses to w-hich it and its b^rproducts can be put. Maize is 
the surest food reserve for both family and stock as well as the best financial 
reserve. Amongst the producer-importers the extension is due to the tendency 
of these countries to make themselves as far as possible independent of the w^orld 
market’ for meat and fats by increasing the number of their livestock, which 
requires an increase in their fodder crops, amongst which maize occupies a ver3^ 
important place. In this respect the intensive campaign of the German Govern¬ 
ment for the increase of maize production both for green fodder and ensilage 
and for grain merits special mention. 

In North America the Government of the United States has energetically 
conducted the polic^^ of maintaining maize prices b^^ reducing the area of the crop 
and the numbers of pigs so that the area of maize in 1934 showed a reduction 
of 15.3 % with respect to 1933 and one of 14.9 % with respect to the 1928-32 
average. Given the further reduction in Mexico, the three North American 
producers—the United States, Canada and Mexico—together show a decline 
of 14.7 % and of 14,2 % with respect to 1933 and the average. 

Trend of the maize area in the principal countries for which 
data are available. 



W^orld 

importance 

of 

1934 ( 1934 / 35 ) 


Average 

1928-32 

( 192 S/ 29 - 


groups 

considered. 


i O't 

.0 

1933 

( 1933 / 34 ) 

Absolute 

data 

countries and groups of countries 

taking 
world 
area for 
1923 / 26 - 
. 1929/30 
as 100 

Absolute 1 

data 

1933 

( 1933 / 34 ) 

s= 100 

Average 

= 100 ) 

1932 / 33 ) 

Absolute 

data 

Europe (12 countries). 

% 

13.9 

1,000 acres 

30,263 

102.2 

106.1 

1,000 acres 

29.599 

1,000 acres 

28,534 

United States, Canada and Mexico . 

55.0 

94.949 

85.3 

85.8 

111.300 

110,660 

Turkey, Cambodia, Chosen, Syria and 
Lebanon . 

0,6 

1,873 

118.4 

142.5 i 

1.581 

1,315 

Egj'pt, French Morocco, Kenya r), 
Tunisia, Algeria and Eritrea . . 

1.5 

2.832 

104.1 

93.4 i 

2.721 

3,032 

Argentina 2 ) .. 

4.8 

17,372 

107.9 1 

126.7 1 

16.097 

13,715 

Union of South Africa i) . 

2.6 

3) 6.672 

102.9 

114.1 

6506 

, 5.847 

Total .,, . 

784 

153,961 

91.8 1 

1 

94,4 

167.804 

163,103 


i) Europeans oaly. — z) Area sown. — 3 ) Calculated. 


St. 6 IngU 
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The Asiatic group, for which data are available, shows a marked increase, 
almost entirely due to Cambodia, since Turkey, the leading producer of the group, 
has appreciably diminished the area under maize, in connection with its policy 
of developing the two other leading crops of the countr}% wheat and barley. The 
North African group shows a recovery from the fall that occurred in 1933, due 
principally to the reduction of the maize area in Egypt. The notable and pro¬ 
gressive increase in French Morocco deserves special mention. 

As regards the southern hemisphere the most important event was the in¬ 
crease in the maize area of x\rgentina, of which the area sown in September-October 
1934 was 7.9 % larger than that in 1933 and 26. 7% above the five-year average. 
At the time of sowing the great fall in the crops of maize and other fodder cereals 
in the United States was already known. There was already an impression 
that the reduction in numbers of livestock in that country, though notable, 
would not reach the point of rendering unnecessary the import of fodder from 
abroad and principally from Argentina. It will also be remembered that for 
the entire period of Argentine sowings in 1934 the world price remained some- 
'what higher than in the corresponding period of 1933. If account is also taken 
of the almost complete predominance of Argentina on the world market, where 


Area of maize in Argentina and the Union of South Africa. 




Argentina 


Union of 

Season 


Area harvested 

... 

South Africa 

Area 

Area sown 

Absolute 

data 

% (sown 
= 100 ) 

harvested 

(Europeans 

only) 

1934/35 . . 

1,000 acres 

17,372 

1,000 acres 


1,000 acres 

1 ) 6,672 

1933/34 .. 

16,097 

9,798 

60.9 

6,506 

.. 

14340 

9.301 

64.0 

6.074 

Average 1927 / 28 - 1931/32 ... 

12,954 

9,804 

75.7 

5,5w 

1931/33 . 

14,468 

9,519 

65.8 

6,027 

1930 / 3 X . 

1929/30 .. 

13,776 

11377 

84.0 

5,370 

13,954 

10,428 

74.7 

6,398 

1928/29 ... 

11,832 

8,693 

733 

5,370 

1927/28 .. 

10,739 

8.802 

1 : 

82.0 

4,737 


i) Approximate. 


the competition of the Dannbian countries, the U. S. S. R. and the Union of 
South Africa in the two preceding seasons was greatly reduced, the principal 
causes of the great increase that has led to such anxiety not only in the trade but 
also on the part of the Argentine Government, which had* guaranteed the growers a 
minimum price of 4.40 pesos a quintal, are apparent. At the beginning of 1935 
the National Bank of Argentina commenced to encourage the small otmers to 
rear pigs and later to facilitate credits so as to discourage a too intense movement 
toward the ports at the beginning of the commercial season. 

At present an estimate of the maize area destroyed is lacking; on the average 
it is almost 25 % of the area sown. On the basis of the weather and of the offi- 















cial data of production it may be assumed that the area destroyed will be 
considerabty below the average. 

The second important producing exporting country of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, the Union of South Africa, where the area under maize has steadily in¬ 
creased in the last three seasons, has so far not published an official estimate of 
area. 

III. - Unit-yields and weather. — The course of the weather is reflected in the 
unit-yields given in the following table. The European countries sho-w a yield higher 
than both that of 1933 and the average, due particularly to the three large pro¬ 
ducers: Yugoslavia, Italy and Hungary. The beginning of the season was char¬ 
acterized in the Dauubian countries by exceptional drought, which hindered 
and protracted sowing. The season improved rapidly in June and July, even a 
record outturn being obtained in Yugoslavia and a good one in Hungary but in 
Romania part of .the maize did not completely ripen. A real catastrophe was 
the drought in the United States, wffiere production was reduced by 46.1 % on 
the 1928-32 average, over 30 % owing to the low unit-yields. The total of the 
Asiatic groups shows a heavy fall in unit-yields, due principally to Turkey. The 
weather was favourable in North Africa and exceptionally so in Argentina. The 
latter country was also favoured this year by very favourable weather at the time 
of harvest and conditioning for overseas export so that arrivals in Europe are of 
excellent quality. The same cannot be said of the Union of South Africa, where 
the drought was intense toward the middle of March and, sowings having been late, 


Unit-yields of maize. 

/buslids per acre) 





Average 

Countries and groups of countries 

1934 

( 1934 / 35 ) 

1933 

{ 1933 / 34 ) 

1928-1932 

( 1928 / 29 - 


1932 / 33 ) 

Europe {12 countries) ... 

23.6 

20.2 

21.2 

United States, Canada and Mexico. 

15.3 

21.8 

23.9 

Turkey, Cambodia, Chosen, Syria and Lebanon .. 

Egypt, French Morocco, Kenya i), Tunisia, Algeria and Eritrea .... 

18.2 

21.2 

19.6 

26.8 

24.7 

28.2 

Argentina 2 ) ..... .. 

26.1 

15.9 

22.1 

Union of South Africa 1 ). 

3 ) 8.9 

11.2 

8.0 

Total . . . 

18.2 ' 

20.2 

22.5 


i) Crops of Buropeaus only. — 2 ) Unit-yields calculated from area sown. — 3 ) Unit-yields calculated from 
approsimate area. 


some damage was caused by frosts. For the group of 27 countries considered 
the yield is very low, given the great relative importance of the United States in 
world production' (of the total world area of maize in 1925/29 that in the United 
States w^as 31 %). 
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IV. - World production of maize, — All the groups considered have a 
production larger than that in 1933/34, save the United States and the Union of 
South Africa, of which the reductions not only cancel the increases of the others 
but diminish the total for the group of 27 countries. With respect to the five- 
year average, the United States and the North African group have a lower 
outturn, in the latter due particularly to the heaw reduction in Egypt. The 
crop in the Union of South Africa is above the average, thanks only to the fact 
that the average covers the exceptionally small production of 1933. 


Trend maize prodttction 

in the principal countries for which data are available. 



World 
importance 
of groups 
considered, 
taking world 
production 
for 1925 / 26 - 

1929/30 

as 100 

1934 fi934/35) 

1933 

( 1933 / 34 ) 

Average 

192 S -32 

Countries and groups of countries 

Absolute 

% 

( 1928 / 29 - 

1932 / 33 ) 


data 

( 1933 / 34 ) 

= 100 

Average 
= 100 

Absolute 

data 

Absolute 

data 

Europe (12 countries). 

% 

12.4 

1,000 bush. 

713.527 

119.2 

118.4 

1,000 bush. 

598.413 

1,000 bush. 

602.433 

United States, Canada and Mexico. 

61.1 

1.454.493 

59.8 

55.1 

2,432.454 

2.639.386 

Turkey, Cambodia, Chosen, Syria 
and Lebanon ... 

0.5 

33,904 

101.0 

131.3 

33,566 

25,818 

Egj’pt, French Morocco, Kenya (i), 
Tunisia, Algeria and Eritrea. . . 
Argentina . 

1.9 

75,729 

112.8 

88.6 

67.108 

85,504 

6.6 

452,738 

1 176.2 

148.9 

256,919 

303.960 

Union of South Africa. 

1.4 

2 ) 67.777 

I 79.4 

112.3 

85,363 

60,328 

Total . . . 

1 S3.9 

2,798,168 

I 80.6 

75.3 

3,473,823 

3,717,429 


i) Crops of Europeans only. — 2 ) Second estimate. 


On the basis of the data for the countries mentioned, world production for 
1934/33 may be calculated at about 20 % less than the preceding crop and 25 % 
less than the five-year average. The data for the countries not included and the 
further modifications for Argentina and the Union of South Africa cannot substan¬ 
tially modify these percentages. 

It is worthwhile remembering that the Argentina estimate may be changed 
materially as was the case last year when it was raised from 130. i million centals 
(232.3 million bushels) to 143.9 (256-9) (March 1935). The same applies to the 
estimate of South Africa. 

The increase in production of the European group is due almost wholly 
to the higher unit-yields. Of the coimtries that do not appear in these tables 
it is known that in the U. S. S. R. production in 1934 was 84.7 million centals 
(151.2 million bushels) against 105.8 (189.0) in 1933 and the average of 75.7 

(135.1). 

On the basis of the following table the Argentine crop of this year may be com¬ 
pared uith those of the preceding years and will be seen to be considerably above 
the record of 1931, No other country, except the United States, has exceeded 220, 
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Production of maize in Argentina and the Union of South Africa. 

(in thousands of bushels). 




Union of South Africa 

Season 

Argentina 






Europeans 

Natives 

Total 


452.738 

i) 59.482 

1 ) 8,295 

I) 67.777 

1933^34 . 

256,919 

72.533 

12.830 

85,363 

1932/33 . 

267,765 

21.357 

8.432 

29,789 

Average 1927 / 2 S- 1931/32 . i 

312,728 

52,991 

15,084 \ 

i 68,075 

1931/33 . 

299.334 

54.714 I 

13.263 i 

67,977 

1930/31 . 

419.668 

45,195 

11,976 i 

57,171 

1939/30 . 

280,623 

61,647 

18,302 

79,949 

1928/29 ... 

252.411 

49.557 

17,196 

66.753 

1927/28 . 

311,602 

53.840 

14,68! 

68,521 


i) Second estimate; the fourth estimate of total production is 64 , 543,000 bushels. 


million centals (394 million bushels) as has Argentina in 1931 and 1935, so that that 
country retains incontestably the second place in the world production of maize. 
The crop in the Union of South Africa (second estimate) remains above the ave¬ 
rage of the five years ending 1931/32 (not including the exceptionally low j-ear 
of 1932/33), showing a greater expansion for the crops of Europeans. 

V. - The World Maize Trade. — As Argentina ‘ is the greatest exporter 
of maize in the world, its exceptionally large outturn of this year must be brought 
into relation with the notmal movement on the world market. In the following 
table, which shows how the world trade in maize is divided up between the ten 
chief exporting countries, the dominating position of aArgentina is conspicuous. 


Export of maize by Danuhian commercial seasons: November-October. 

(millions of bushels) 


Countries 

1925/36 

1926/27 

1927/38 

1928/29 

1929/30 

Average 

1925/36 

to 

1929/30 

1930/32 

1931/32 

1933/33 


I. Argentina. 

169.7 

323.6 

268.9 

203.1 

172.0 

227.5 

354.7 

314.9 

186.0 

228 2 

2 . Pomania. 

24.4 

68.9 

28.0 

3.9 

50.8 

35.2 

33.5 

61.4 

61.0 

18,1 

3 . Yugoslavia .... 

36.2 

12.6 

0.0 

1.6 

21.3 

14.3 

li.4 

3.1 

25.6 

21.1 

4. Hungary. 

7.9 

2.0 

2,0 

1.2 

5.9 

3.8 

0.4 

0.0 

7.9 

1.9 

5 . Bulgaria . 

Total lour Danuhian, 

4.3 

5.1 

2.0 

2.4 

7,1 

4.2 

6.3 

5.1 

5,9 

4.6 

“ countries , . . 

72.8 \ 

$8.6 

32,0 

9.1 

85.1 

57.5 

516 

69.6 

100.4 

. 45.7 

6. U. S. S, It . 

9.1 1 

5.9 

0.8 

0.0 

1.6 

3.5 

2.4 

11.0 

8.5 

6,0 

7 . United States . . . 

23.6 ! 

15.4 

19.7 

• 403 

7.9 

21.4 

2.4 

5.5 

6.7 

4,3 

S. Union of S. Africa . 

15.7 i 

6.3 

20.5 

13.8 

22.0 

15.7 

5.9 

9.1 

6.3 

\6.6 

9 . Java and Madura. . 

2.0 1 

1.6 

5.9 

5J 

3.1 

3.5 

4.3 

43 

2.8 i 

1.7 

10 . Ihdo-China .... 

2.0 

2.8 

5.1 

i 

4.3 

3.8 

4.7 

63 


15,1 

' TOXAC. COTJ5IT5IES ! 

294.9 

444.2 

352.9 

j 2763 

296.0 

332.9 

4264> 

420*7 

322.1 

307,6 
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In each of the nine years considered, the share of Argentina in the total exports 
of these ten countries (which account for practically all world exports) amounts 
to more than a half, sometimes reaching 88 %. The exports from Argentina were 
highest in the 3^ear i November 1930 to 31 October 1931, out of the large harvest 
of 157.2 million centals (281 million bushels) in 1930 and the record crop of 
235.0 million centals (420 million bushels) of 1931. Large quantities were also 
exported from Argentina in the \"ears 1926/27 and 1931/32. The second source 
of exports is formed hy the group of four Danube countries, among which Romania 
occupies first place. The largest contribution of this group, relatively and absol¬ 
utely', was made in the 3^ears 1926/27 and 1932/33 following the abundant harvests 
in these countries. The United States also appears as an exporter in the first 
five seasons, wdth considerable shipments, which, during the year of great drought 
in the Danube basin, 1928/29, reached 22.7 million centals (40.5 million bushels). 
During the last four years the relative and absolute importance of North Ameri¬ 
can shipments has decHned. Among the smaller exporters, the steady growth 
of Indo-China, which finds a special output on the French market, is worthy 
of note. 

Last 3^ear, 1933/34, which closed on 31 October 1934, show-ed a further reduc¬ 
tion compared with 1932/33, partly resulting from the restrictive policies of the 
importing countries and from the low level of prices. 

Exports in the first six months of the present Danubian season are as follows 
in million bushels: 




Nov.-Jan. 

Quarter 

Feb.-April 
Quarter 

Total 6 months 
Nov. 1934 - 
April 1935 

I. - Argentina. 


. . 49.4 

39.9 

S9.3 

2. - Romania. 


. . 6.3 

2.8 

9.1 

3. - Yugoslavia.. . 


, . 9.9 

5.1 

15.0 

4. - Hungary. 


. . O.I 

O.I 

0.2 

5. - Bulgaria. 


. . 0.7 

0.0 

0-7 

Total of four Danubian 

countries 

. . ly.o 

8.0 

25.0 

6. - tJ. S. S. R. 


. . 0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

7. - United States. 

. . . . 

. . 0.3 

O.I 

0.4 

8. - Union of South Africa , 

. . . . 

4.1 

4-7 

8.8 

9. Netherlands Indies i) 

.... 

. . 0.4 

1.6 

2.0 

10. - Indo-China . .. 

... 1 

• • 7.3 

2) 0.6 

7-9 


TOTAn . 

. . 78.5 

54.9 

133.4 


i) Java and Madura. — 2) 2 months only. 

Exports were very low in the first six months of the year. The Hungarian 
contribution, notwithstanding the comparatively plentiful output of 1934, is 
absent completely, while that of Bulgaria was reduced to very small dimensions 
owdng* to the export prohibitions w^hich ruled during part of the period under 
consideration. This year the first place among the Danube countries is taken 
by Yugoslavia, which had a record crop in 1934, while Romania made a more 
modest contribution. The export possibilities of the Danube countries are^disa;s- 













pointing all round. In Yugoslavia there are considerable quantities available 
and, to a less extent, in Romania but supplies are not forthcoming to the extent 
expected. Internal prices are above world prices and make exports impossible. 
If the possibility of statistical errors large enough to account for the absence of 
supplies is excluded, it is probable that domestic consumption has increased. 
Certainly in Romania, where w^heat enjoys government protection guaranteeing 
a minimum price, the greater consumption of maize on the part of the peasant 
is a natural consequence. The peasant is also forced towards this cheaper product 
(comx^ared with wheat) by the reduced purchasing-power resulting from the rise 
in the prices of industrial products, the outcome of import restrictions. The 
Hungarian Government, to prevent the excessively hdgh prices that are caused 
by the lack of supply from first sources and that are threatening the important 
stock-raising industry, has allow^ed considerable quantities of maize to be imported 
from the neighbouring Danube countries, Hungarian statistics for April show 
imports of more than 88,000 centals (157,000 bushels) and these will probably 
be followed by further quantities. 

If prices do not increase in the following months, Danubian exports will 
remain modest in amount until the new crop is definitely assured. Argentina 
w^ill thus completely dominate the world market until the new" Danubian harvest. 


Argentine production and export of maize in the last ten years, 

( 1,000 bushel) 


Year 

of harvest 

Commercial 

year 

(May-April) 

Production 

Export 

in the 
first 
quarter 
after 
the 

harvest 

(May- 

July) 

in the 
second 
quarter 
after 
the 

harvest 

(August- 

October) 

in the 
third 
quarter 
after 
the 

harvest 

(Novemb.- 

January) 

in the 
fourth 
quarter 
after 
the 

harvest 

(February 

-April) 

in the twelve months 
after the harvest 

absolute 

data 

% 

(produc¬ 
tion 
= 100 

1935 . 

1935-36 .... 

452,738 





... 


1934 . 

1934-35 .... 

256,919 

64*387 

57,348 

49,423 

39,872 

211.030 

82.1 

1933 . 

1933-34 .... 

267,765 

54.868 

1 54.529 

68.722 

37.731 

215,850 

80.6 

193 a. 

1932-33 .... 

299,334 

i 90.776 

63,734 

45.785 

30,806 

231,101 

77.2 

1931 . 

1931-32 . . . , 

419,668 

' 112.621 

! 120,692 

89.099 

71,229 

393,641 

93,8 

1930 .. 

1930-31 .... 

280.623 

! 37.998 

j 61,986 

64.013 

57,580 

221377 

79,0 

Average 1925-29 

Average 1925-26 






1 



to 1929 - 30 . . 

278,560 

j 71,820 

, 67,253 

51,691 

32,550 

223,314 

802 


In order to assess more exactly the position in Argentina the above table 
has been prepared showing production compared with exports in the 12 months 
following. On an average about 80 % of the outturn in Argentina is exported, 
only 20 % remaioing in the country. The present 3"ear closely resembles 
1931/32, w^hen 220,5 million centals {393.6 million bushels) were exported. 
The Government of Argentina stated on 17 June that exportable supplies 
amounted to 184.7 niillion centals (329.9 million .bushels), an amount which, 
in normal conditions, can be easily placed, especially since the United States, 
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instead of exporti’ng as it did in the last few ^-ears, is importing very substantial 
quantities. Imports of maize into the United States began to exceed exports 
in October 1934 and increased continuously till they reached a maximum of 
1.8 miUion centals (3.3 million bushels) in March 1935. Imports of barley and 
oats into this country are also high. As visible fodder stocks in the United 
States are diminishing rapidly and as the maize harvest will be later than usual 
owing to the dela^’ in sowing, it is permissible to anticipate that further amounts 
of maize will be imported in the coming months into that country. 

In the quarterly distribution of Argentine shipments, on the average, it is 
in the first quarter, May-July, that exports are proportionately greatest, the 
second quarter, August-October. coming next. Record exports from Argentina, 
which were made between i May 1931 and 30 April 1932, w^ere distributed over 
the four quarters as follows: 28.6 in the first quarter, 30.7 % in the second, 
22.6 % in the third and 18.i % in the fourth. 

Turning to the importing countries, the decline in imports that was seen 
in the preceding year continued during the year 1933/34, the total falling from 

Net import of maize by Damthian commercial seasons: November-October. 

(Millions of bushels). 


Countries and groups 

of countries 

1923/26 

1 

1926/27 

1927/2S 

1928/29 

1929/30 

Ave¬ 

rage 

1935/26 

to 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

I, — Countries impor- 

TrSG BUT NOT PRODUC¬ 
ING 31AIZE. 

I Great Britain and 
Kortflem Ireland . 

63.0 

77.2 

67.7 

64.2 

61.0 

66.6 

90.9 

108.7 

101.2 

115.2 

2 Netherlands..... 

37.4 

53.5 

49.2 

39.4 

40.2 

43.9 

57.5 

65.4 

56.3 

39.3 

3 Germany. 

22.0 

78.7 

56.7 

26,0 

29.5 

42.6 

17.7 

30.3 

11.8 

13.3 

4 Belgo-LuNembourg 
Union. 

22.8 

30.7 

24.0 

20.9 

22.8 

24,2 

28.7 

31.1 

29.1 

28.6 

5 Denmark ...... 

14.6 

31.1 

28.7 

6.7 

11.0 

18.4 

24.0 

37.8 

24.4 

8.2 

6 Irish Free State . . . 

13,0 

15.0 

15.0 

14.2 

14.2 

14.3 

21,7 

24.4 

12.6 

11.7 

7 Norway. 

4.3 

5.5 

5.1 

3.1 

4.7 

4.5 

7.1 

7.5 

6.3 

5.5 

8 Sweden. 

3,9 

6.3 

8.7 

3.1 

3.9 

5.2 

13.0 

n.o 

9.8 

5.5 

Tdal I group . . , 

I 8 L 0 

298.0 

255 J 

177.6 

187.3 

219.7 \ 

260.6 

3162 

1 251,5 

227.3 

II. — Countries im¬ 
porting and producing 
MAIZE. 

9 Italy *. 

19.7 

14.6 

29.1 

362 

27.2 

\ ■ 

35,4 

31.1 

1 

28.0 ^ 

0.8 

6.9 

zo France. 

232 

30.7 

24.4 ! 

32.7 

31.1 

28.4 

42,5 

46.1 

30.7 

24.4 

11 Spain. 

15.0 

11.8 

12.6 i 

11.8 

6.7 

11.6 

6.7 

11.8 

3.5 

3.4 

12 Czechoslovakia . . . 

13.0 

15.7 

122 

9.1 

9.8 

12.0 

23.6 

17.7; 

5.9 

9.2 

13 Portugal. 

1.6 

3.1 

2.8 

2.0 

2.8 i 

2.5 

2.8 

2.4 ! 

2,8 

3.0 

14 Greece .. 

0.8 

V 2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

5.9 1 

1.2 

0,1 

15 Austria . . . . ^ . 

6.7 

7.9 

63 

4.3 

7.9 

6.6 

n.o 

13.8 ! 

20.5 

18.7 

16 Poland. 

0.8 

5.1 

2.8 

• 0.8 

0.8 

2.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0,0 

0.1 

17 Switzerland..... 

5.5 

* 5.9 

5.1 

4J 

4.7 

5.2 

6.3 

6.7 

3.5 

3.2 

xS Canada....... 

10.6 

16.5 

14.2 

14.6 

13.4 

13.9 

8.7 

7.1 

7.9 

- 7.3 

19 Japan.. 

0.8 

U 

U 

1.6 

2,8 

1.5 

3.1 

3.1 

0.0 

.0 

Xoial 11 group . . . 

97.7 

1132 

ms 

129.0 

107.6 

mj 

137,4 

143.0 

76.8 

763 

Gbnerai* xotae . . . 


411.7 

3674J 

296.6 

294*9 

329*9 

398*0 

459*2 

3283 

303,6 
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1S3.8 million centals (328.3 million bushels) to 170,0 million centals (303.6 mil¬ 
lion bushels). It is worth noting that, notwithstanding the decrease in total 
imports, the imports of the producing-importing group of countries were main¬ 
tained practically at the level of the preceding year, while Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland show the highest imports in the 9 years considered. It is in¬ 
teresting to obsen^e that imports of the Belgo-Luxemburg Union were maintained 
practically at the figure of the preceding year while Germany and Italy show^ 
an increase in their imports, which touched a record low level during 1932/33. 

In the first six months of the year i November 1934 - 31 October 1935, total 
imports of the 19 countries considered show only a slight decrease from those of 
last year. While in the last tw^o years and during the first half of the present 
year, purchases b}^ Japan were almost nil, there are indications that this countr>^ 
is beginning to take large quantities from the Argentine market, Argentine 
statistics for recent months show that substantial quantities of maize are being 
sent to non-European countries, chief among them being the United States, 
Canada and Japan, 

The quarterly distribution of net maize imports in the last 10 years is shown 
in the following table. 

Net import of maize into the nineteen leadmg importing countries, i) 

(millions of bushels) 


Danubian season (November-October) 


Argentine season (IMay-April) 


Commercial 

season 

May- 

July 

quarter 

August- 

Oetober 

quarter 

Novem.- 

January 

quarter 

Februarj’- 

April 

quarter 

Total 

Argentine 

season 

May-April 

May- 

July 

quarter 

August- 

October 

quarter 

Total 

Danubian 

season 

Novem,- 

October 

1934/35 . 

71.1 

33.7 

. 80.5 

57.7 

293.0 




1933/34 . 

77.9 

77,9 

76.1 

72.6 

304.5 

7 i .7 

83.8 

303.6 

1932/33 ......... 

114.6 

104.7 

99.4 

72.9 

391.6 

78.0 

i 78.0 

328.3 

1931/32 . 

93.7 

135.4 

138.2 

101.6 

468.9 

114.6 

104.8 

459.2 

1930/31 . 1 

62.6 

823 

93.0 

75.7 j 

313.6 

93.8 

i 135,5 

398.0 

Average 1923/26 to 1929/30 

7 L 6 

88.5 

89.6 

74.1 \ 

323.8 

74.8 

91.4 

329.9 

1929/30 . 

62.6 

82.3 

84.0 

! 65.8 

294.7 

62.7 

\ 82.4 

294.9 

1938/29 . 

72.8 

108.7 

89.5 

62.0 

333.0 

62.7 

1 82,4 

296.6 

1927/28 .> 

107.9 

1163 

104,7 

80.7 

409.8 

72.9 

108.7 

367.0 

1926/27 .^ 

66.9 

66.9 

89.3 

98.3 

321.4 

107.7 

1 116.4 

411.7 

1925/26 . 

48.0 

68.1 

80.4 

64,3 ! 

260.8 

67.0 

! 67.0 

278.7 


i) For names of countries see preceding table. 


It will be seen that in the year Ma\’ 1934 - April 1935 imports were compar¬ 
atively low and near the level of the year 1929/30, but oiily 6.4 million centals 
(11.5 million bushels) below those of the year 1933/34. 

The year resembling most closely that which opened on i May of this year 
is 1931/32 in which the 19 countries considered imported a total of 262.6 million 
centals (468.9 million bushels). 

Si. 6 Ingl. 
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In view of the substantial amounts taken by the United States, the low 
prices of maize compared with other fodder and the possibility of a poor hay 
production in the maize importing countries of Europe give grounds for suppos¬ 
ing that the importing countries as a whole will be able to absorb the large stocks 
available in Argentina as well as the smaller amounts in the other exporting 
countries without difhcultv. 

V. Desmirbanxj. 


MAIZE 

Austria: In the valleys maize generally germinated after the frosts of May but 
its development was slow, owing to cold weather. The land under maize had to be 
cultivated again in most cases, where germination had occurred before the frosts. 

Bulgaria: In the first half of May the weather was rather cold and frosts occurred. 
The second half was warmer and less rainy. Weather in general favoured the sowings 
but the storms at the end of the month caused losses. The area cultivated is 1,673,000 
acres, against 1,658,000 in 1934 and 1,796,000 on the average of 1929-33; percentages 
100.9 a^id 93.1. 

France: According to the estimate on i June the area cultivated to maize this 
year is about 786,000 acres against 846,000 in 1934 and 808,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 92,9 and 97.3. Crop condition on 1 June 1935 
was 65 according to the French system, against 68 on i June 1934 and 67,4 on average 
of the ten years ending 1933. 

According to the final estimate production in 1934 was about 11,241,00a centals 
(20,073,000 short tons) against 9,589,000 (17,123,000) in 1933 and 10,516,000 (18,778,000) 
on the average of the five years ending 1932; percentages 117.2 and 106.9 'The area 
harvested was practically equivalent to the area harvested in 1933 and to the ave¬ 
rage (100.8 and 99-5 %)■ 

Hungary: After the rains of the first half of June development was good. Late 
sowings germinated uniformly. Early hoeing was in progress. 

Italy: The crop sufEered from hoar-frost and drought. The rains in May, however, 
improved condition almost ever3nvhere and there was promise of good yields. 

Roma 7 zia: The early-sown maize suffered a great deal from the cold weather of the 
beginning of May, but the late sowings had a good appearance. 

Czechoslovakia: The maize crop in Slovakia is progressing well. In some areas it 
was still being sown at the beginning of June. 

Argentina (Tel^am of 22 June): The maize crop, threshing of which is now in 
progress, is giving very satisfactory results, 

Indo-China: The harvesting of dry season maize was finished in April in Cochin- 
China and Cambodia. In Cambodia, the drought reduced 3delds, which, on the average, 
will only reach 12 bushels (7 centals) per acre. Despite the increase in the area, the 
crop will only amount this year to about two-thirds of last year's but it is larger than all 
former crops and exceeds the average of the preceding five years by more loo %. 
The preparation of land for the rainy season crop is progressing but the lateness of the 
tains is likely to result in a decrease in sowings in Cochin-China. 



Maize in Tonkin began flowering but at the end of March showed the effect of 
drought in some areas. However, the crop in the Red River Delta appeared to be very 
good. It suffered a great deal from storms in the middle of April on the banks of the 
Red River and in the upper delta, where these was much lodging and where ripening 
was hindered. 

The spring harvesting, which was carried out in some parts of Is'orth and Central 
Annam, was fairly satisfactory. In the south, on the other hand, yields were much 
below average as a result of the long drought. The maize crop, which was in flower at 
the end of April, was also suffering from drought in some central districts, where yields 
will be low. 

Algena: May, unlike the preceding months, was wet. Cultivation and sowings 
were done in excellent conditions. The growth of crops was satisfactory and their 
appearance at the end of the month was good. Condition on i June was 120 in the 
system of the Institute and 70 in that of the country, while a year ago it was 100 and 
50 respectivety. 

The area cultivated is again smaller. 

According to the first estimate the area cultivated this year is about 17,300 acres 
against 19,000 in 1934 and 23,200 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percent¬ 
ages 91.1 and 74.5. 

French Morocco: There were rains in May, unevenly distributed but fairly plentiful 
on the whole and of great benefit to the maize and sorghum crops as well as to all spring 
crops which were suffering acutely from the lack of moisture. Good yields, particularly 
on native holdings, and a much bigger crop than the area cultivated would indicate 
are expected. To the south of the coastal area maize was flowering at the end of May 
while sowings were in progress in the centre of Morocco. 

Tunisia: In the north (Bizerta) the sowings of maize and sorghum, which cover a 
large area, were in good condition at the end of May. 

Union of South Africa: Soaking rains feU towards the end of April practically 
throughout the Cape, Natal, Orange Free State, and western high veld areas of the 
Transvaal. Scattered showers also occurred in most of the other districts, followed by 
a cold spell and frost in the highveld areas, which caused a fair amount of damage 
to late-planted maize. It was doubtful whether some of the late-planted maize would 
reach maturity, and stalkborers, which have caused a corsiderable amount of damage 
this season, were still very active in some areas. 

RICE 

Bulgaria: Weather in May was generally favourable to sowings. Very low tem¬ 
peratures early in the month and storms toward the end hindered normal develop¬ 
ment, however. The most recent estimate of area is 20,000 acres against 14,600 in 
1934 1929-33 average of 18,200 acres; 135.5 % 108.6 %. 

Italy: The weather has on the whole been rather unfavourable and growth is con¬ 
siderably behind owing to the prolongation of cold weather. 

Taiwan: Qonseqvi&it on cryptogamic disease, slight damage is reported to rice of 
the first crop. Growing conditions are averse. 
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India: In the second week of June preparatory tillage for winter padi sowings 
was begun in Bengal in favourable conditions, rainfall being light to moderate; more 
rain was needed in parts of western and northern. Bengal for the sowing of the autumn 
crop. 

Preparation for the autumn and winter crops was also going on in Bihar and Orissa 
in the last decade of May and first decade of June. There was light rain in a number 
of districts but moisture was still needed in parts of Bhagalpur, Singhbhum and Cuttack. 
Dalua padi was being harvested. 

Preparations were also going on in the Central Provinces, where the weather was 
hot and occasionally cloudy. In Assam conditions were seasonable. 

’, In ]!^adras there were showers in the South in the week ending 25 May and on the 
'west coast in parts of the Deccan in the week ending 8 June. Sowing was going 
■ omin.parts of the west coast area. 


Indo'China: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice of the 
second semester in Annam during the season 1934-35 was 1,357,000 acres against 
1,421,000 in 1933-34 1,465,000 on the average of the five years ending 1932-33, 

percentages 95.5 and 92.6. The corresponding production is estimated at about 12,756,000 
centals (28,346,000 short tons) against 13,316,000 (29,590,000) and 12,079,000 

(26,841,000); percentages 95.8 and 105.6. 

Total area cultivated in Annam in 1934-35 was about 2,302,000 acres against 
2,369,000 in 1933-34 2,486,000 on the average of the five years ending 1932-33 per¬ 

centages 97.2 and 92.6. The corresponding production is estimated at about 20,296,000 
centals (45,101,000 short tons) against 21,914,000 (48,697,000) and 19,514,000 (43,363,000) 
percentages 92.6 and 104.0. 

Area cultivated in Taos in 1934-35 was about 1,021,000 acres against 1,139,000 
in 1933-34 and 1,128,000 on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 
89.6 and 90.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 7,187,000 centals 
(15,971,000 short tons) against 7,981,000 (17,735,000) and 7,408,000 (16,461,000); per¬ 
centages 90.1 and 97,0. 

The area cxfitivated in Cochin-China in 1934-35 is now estimated at about 5,098,000 
acres against 4,943,000 in 1933-34 5,i75»ooo on the average of the five years ending 

1933-33; percentages 103,1 and 98.5. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated in Annam to paddy of 
first semester for 1935-36 is about 961,000 acres against 945,000 in 1934-35 ^^<3.1,000,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1933-34; percetitages 101.7 and 96.1. 

Harvesting of the last rices of 1934-35 was completed in CochinChina and 
Cambodia in April; dry-season crops yielded 900-1000 lb. rough rice per acre. 

Growth of first-crop doe proceeded generally in good conditions. In Tonkin at 
the end of March growth of fifth-month dee was satisfactory in all diatdets; during 
April violent storms caused laying and appreciable damage in some areas but no other 
untoward circumstance was reported and at the beginning of May earing, fiowering 
and ripening took place uormaUy accordisg to variety; harvesting had already begun 
in some padis in the upper delta and preparations for the harvesting of tenth-month 
rice were proceeding. 

In Annam the harvest of third-month rice gave rather deficitary results in some 
parts of the centre owing to drought and the same applied in the south for late rices 
though iu this area early rices gave satisfactory, results. Condition of fifth-month 
dee was satisfactory at the end of Apnl in the north and centre, where the rains that 
Ml during the month were favourable; fiowedng took place in good conditions. Sowings 



of eighth'inonth rice in nurseries were made in April in good conditions; at the end 
of April appearance was good in the north. 

In Cochin-China preparation of the padis for the 1935-36 season, and in places 
sowings of early and three-month rice, were carried out in normal conditions. 

British Malaya: The weather in April was on the whole normal for the i^gnth. 
On the western side of the Peninsula it was at first hot and dry but later showery and 
cooler with and average rainfall. In some parts of Perak, Pahang, Negri Sembilan 
and Selangor precipitation was, however, deficient. On the east coast the dry hot 
season commenced as usual in April; while the rainfall was unusually low in Kelantan, 
it was somewhat above average on the coast of Pahang. 

The harvest was practically completed everywhere except in the Larut district of 
Perak, where rainfall in April was well above average, and in the large new areas in 
Lower Perak and Kuala Selangor, in which it was expected to begin in May. In Kedah 
the, first estimate is higher than was expected after the extensive flood damage in some 
areas earlier in the season, being relatively little below the record crop of 1933-34, a 
result attributed to high yields in the unharmed Kota Star District. In Province 
Wellesley South a good yield was obtained so that the whole crop in the Province and 
Penang Island was good. In Kelantan the wet padi harvest was fairly good. 

The work of the new season is in all stages of progress up to transplanting in the 
inland Districts of Selangor, most parts of Negri Sembilan, the Lipis, Temerloh and 
Pekan Districts of Pahang and parts of Johore. In the Muar District of Johore more 
attention is being given to the crop. 

Egypt: The sowing of early summer rice crops (sejz) was finished in May. Germinat¬ 
ion and growth are satisfactory. Weeding began in some fields. The irrigation aituat- 
iou is satisfactory. 


POTATOES 

Germany: The cold and dry weather which prevailed during the greater part of 
May was unfavourable for potatoes and crop condition on i J une was not as go^ as it 
was at the same time last year. If, however, the present fine weather conthiues, the 
delay in growth may be made up quickly. 

Austria: Owing to the cold weather germination was very slow. The leaves 
of early varieties were damaged by frost. 

Belgimn: A good proportion of the early crop was frosted during the abnormal 
weather of May. 

Bulgaria: In May the potato crop developed, on the whole, in good conditions, 
despite the cold of the first days and the bad weather of the end of the month. 

France: Abnormally cold weather, dry at first and subsequently too wet, prevailed 
in May and diming the first decade of June, and very severe frosts occurred, seriously 
afiectiug'the germination and sprouting of potatoes, which, in addition, are oppressed 
by weeds in some areas. In some of the south central dipartemBnis such as Aveyron, 
these is a spreading of doryphotia. Crop condition of potatoes on iq June was not 
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very satisfactory, but the weather appears to be improving and temperature is becom¬ 
ing more normi for the season and the damage caused by the earlier bad weather may 
be remedied. 

In Brittany, early potatoes often gave poor yields. They have also suffered in 
the Rhone Valley from cold, frost and excessive moisture. 

According to the estimate of i June, the area cultivated to potatoes this year 
is about 3,472,000 acres against 3,449,000 in 1934 3 > 505 »oo <5 on the average 

of the five years ending 1933; percentages 100.7 and 99.1 Crop condition on i 
June 1935 according to the French system, against 68 on i June 1934 

65 on average of the ten years ending 1933. 

Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 


Area 


xg35 


1934 


Average] 
1929 
to 1933 


1,000 acres 


% 1935 


1934 
== lool 


Aver. 
— 100;: 








«) 

b) 

c) 

tf) 

b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

* 1 
Germany. • ’[ 

358 

585 

599 

61.1 

59.7 



3.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.9 




6.593 

6,434 



— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

Austria .... 


506 

484 



2.4 

— 

— 

_ 


•— 

2.4 

— 


Bulgaria .... 

39 

37 

32 

105.0 

121.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

176 

— 

— 

Fiance. 

3.472 

3.449 

3,505 

100.7 

99.1 

63 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— i 

68 

— 

— 

Luxemburg... 

41 

41i 

41 

100.1 

98.9 

2.5 

- : 

— 

— 

- j 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Netherlands. . . 

346 

356 

414 

97.3 

83.7 



I) 62 

... 

— 




1)63 

Poland. 

• • • 

6,825 

6,662 

« « • 

« « « 

— 

— 

2.8 



... 

— 

— 

2.8 

Switzerland. . . 


112 

115 



— 

— 

91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Czechoslo valda J 

”101 

1,760 

97 

1.753 

87 

1.701 

i63.7 

100.4 

\m 

I 103.4 

2.7 


- 

- 

- 


2.9 

- 

- 


Crop condition (f) 


I-VI-1935 


1 -V -1935 


i-Vi-1934 


tJ For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tables and note on page 409 . 
— i) At the middle of the month. — s) Early potatoes. — t) Eate potatoes. 


The final estimate of the 1934 crop gives a figure of production quite larger 
than the preliminary estimate. Production was, in fact, about 367,139,000 centals 
(611,887,000 bushels) against 326,767,000 (544,601,000) in 1933 and 326,926,000 
(544,866,000) on the average of thefive years ending 1^32; percentages ii2.4and 112.3 
The 1934 crop is the largest registered, except in 1927, when the area was very much 
larger, and the yield per hectare is a record one. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In moat districts of Bngland and Wales early 
potatoes suffered serious damage from the severe frosts of the middle of May, but there 
is considerable variation in the extent of damage and only in a few areas has the 
crop been ploughed up. In many parts the crop is reported to be recovering but 
lifting will probably be delayed some weeks and the yield appreciably reduced. The 
■effect of frost on early varieties in Scotland was serious in most areas, all haulms 
that were through thh ground being blackened and destroyed. 

The main potato crop was planted under good conditions and was not auflSciently 
forward to be affected to any extent by the frost. 

The area under potatoes in Scotland this year is estimated at approximately 
140,000 acres, or practically the same as the area in 1934 average of the five 

years 1929 to 1933. 









Hungary: The rains of the first half of June favoured growth. The crop has 
resisted frost well. Foliage is dense and of good colour. Hail has caused more 
appreciable damage only here and there. 

Luxembourg: The cold weather in May slowed down normal development. 

Poland: At the begiiming of J une crop condition was average save in the departe^ 
ment of Wilno, where the crops suffered from frost at the beginning of June. 

Czechoslovakia: Frost has severely damaged and in some places destroyed the early 
potato crop, which had sprouted. The planting of late potatoes in many regions was 
not finished till late in May 

Palestine: Potatoes are being lifted throughout the country and are giving heavj- 
yields, and commanding esiceptionally good prices; late-sown crops, owing to the failure 
of the latter rains, can only be expected to give mediocre yields. 

Algeria: May, unlike the preceding months, was wet. Cultivation and sowings 
were done in excellent conditions. The growth of crops was aatisfactorj?- and their 
appearance at the end of the month was good- Condition on i June was 120 in 
the system of the Institute and 70 in that of the country while a year ago it was 
100 and 50 respectively. 

The area cultivated is again smaller. 

According to the first estimate the area cultivated to main crop potatoes this 
year is about 19,800 acres against 20,300 in 1934 and 25,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 97.5 and 79.1. 

Tunisia: In common with all market garden crops, potatoes suffered in the se^^-ere 
winter in the north (Bizerta). They were suffering from drought in the central districts 
at the end of May and were in good condition in the south (Susa) in spite of mildew. 

SUGAR 

The cold but not too wet weather which marked the first two weeks of May 
in manj^ of the European countries and which was referred to in the Crop Report 
of last month, continued during part of the second half of the month. The beet 
crops w^ere generally verv’- much behindhand, particularly in Central and Northern 
Europe, and as the growth of the young plants w^as somewhat weak and irregular, 
they were -unable to withstand attacks of disease. But after the end of May wea¬ 
ther conditions improved, temperature rose and rains fell though not always in 
sufficient quantities. 

In Germany as a whole, the situation of the beet crop is better than it was 
a month ago but it is still not better than average. Parasites have caused some 
damage. In Tower Silesia crop condition in the early days of June show^ed much 
variation but the grovi:h of plants in the north was more promising. Complaints 
were heard of insect attacks. The crops in the south are very backward, uneven 
and in some places the gaps had to be filled up. In Upper Silesia, on the other 
hand, the beets, favoured by warm weather, are growing well but in the middle 
of June, both in Upper and Tower Silesia, the scarcity, of rains was felt keenly. 
In Saxony the singling of beets proceeded regularly and vegetation assisted by 
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the warm weather, is satisfactory. In Thuringia also, crop condition improved 
as a result of the warm dry weather but the crops have not yet begun to make 
up for the backwardness of growth. Rains, how-ever, were wanted in the middle 
of June. The beet crops in the Braunschw^eig district are developing very satis* 
factorily and transplanting w^as in progress in the first decade of Tune. Insects 
Trere reported to be present , The beet crop in Hanover is very late and the situa¬ 
tion of the crop show^s veiy" much variation both in the condition of vegetation 
and in the progress made with agricultural work, but both, on the whole, are 
improving. The condition o^ beets in Pomerania is satisfactory, singling is finished 
and only the later sown crops show backwardness in vegetation; rains are needed 
generally. In Brandenburg growth and work on the crop are making good 
progress. In South Germam^ the ver\^ w^et weather at first damaged the crop and 
impeded field w’ork. Afterwards, the dr}* weather of the second w^eek of June 
effected some improvement. In the Rhineland also weather was stormy in the 
first days of June, hail sometimes making field work impossible, but with 
an improvement in temperature and weather, growth of beets went on satis¬ 
factorily. 

The condition of the beet crops in Austria is good, though growth is late, and 
w'ork preceded regularly after the bad weather of May 

The crop in Belgium was delayed, the first stage of vegetation being slow 
owing to the cold unfavourable weather. With the finer weather of June condit¬ 
ions improved. The plants, however, are still backw^ard. 

In France the beginning of June was rainy but much warmer than May,, 
greatly favouring the growth of beet; for a more distinct improvement, however, 
stiU higher temperatures are required In Somme grow'th progressed rapidly after 
the abundant rains of the end of May, despite the generally rather cold weather. 
In Seine-et-Marne the beet had need of dry weather for the completion of singling 
w’hile in the East grovdh improved at the beginning of June following on the 
favourable weather. 

In Great Britain crop condition at the beginning of June was a little better 
in comparison with the latter half of May, when it was ver\* unsatisfactory due 
to the drought and cold winds that hindered sprouting through forming a hard 
crust on the soil and checked the growth of the earlier-sown beets. 

In Hungary" on the other hand, growth was very good and hoeing and singling 
W'ere carried out satisfactorily. 

Crop condition in Italy was not very satisfactory not only owing to the wea¬ 
ther at the end of May and beginning of June but because of the resowing rendered 
necessar}’ by the adverse conditions in some instances; toward the middle of June 
crops had recovered fairly well. 

In Poland the second half of May was at first cold but temperatures subse¬ 
quently rose and abundant and very beneficial rains fell. Nocturnal frosts at 
the beginning of June, however, diminished the beneficial effects, though in general 
the condition of the crop remained satisfactory. 

Crop condition in Czechoslovakia improved in the first days of June, espe¬ 
cially in Moravia-Silesia, foUowring on warm rainy weather. In Bohemia, on the 
other hand, dry weather- was somewhat ieflefcted in the condition of the crops. 
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Singling was in general carried out regularly, though better in Bohemia and, 
owing to heaw rains, less satisfactorily in Moravia, Parasitic damage w^as 
not in general serious. 


Acreage of su^ar-beei. 




! 1934 

Average 

1929 to 1933 

% 2933 

COUNTRIES 

1935 *1 

1934 * too 

Average 







=» too 



acres 


i 


Germany i). 

i 893,823 

858.869 

845,750 

104 

106 

Austria .. 

106,000 

122.600 

97,685 

87 

109 

Belgium. 

124,000 

132,366 

134,551 

93 

92 

Bulgaria. 

22,200 

4,400 

39.481 

500 

56 

Denmark. 

104.000 

102.300 

89,085 

101 

117 

Spain. 

175.000 

250.000 

213.922 

70 

81 

Irish Free State. 

55.000 

45,581 ; 

12,239 

119 

444 

Finland . 

7.200 

7,140 

4,873 

100 

147 

France.. 

577.000 

678,830 

668,939 

85 

86 

Great Britain. 

375,000 

403,884 

287,010 

93 

131 

Hungary. 

91.000 ! 

93,190 

144.942 

98 

63 

Italy. 

220,000 ; 

220.794 

252.269 

100 

87 

Latvia.. 

35.000 i 

35.600 1 

15.000 

97 

233 

X 4 thuania. 

15,000 

10,000 1 

7,846 

150 

189 

Netherlands. 

101.000 

104,097 ‘ 

117,463 

97 

86 

Poland. .. 

270.000 ! 

276.760 

389,276 

98 

70 

Romania . 

89.000 i 

91,813 

87,294 

95 

102 

Sweden. 

122.300 

125,077 

94.460 

98 

129 

Switzerland. 

3,700 

3,830 

3377 

97 

113 

Czechoslovakia .. 

389,207 

392,911 

468.437 

99 

83 

Yugoslavia. 

69,000 

63,808 

112,346 

108 

62 

Total Europe a) . . . 

3 , 844,430 

4 , 023,850 

4 . 086,145 

96 

94 

D.S. S.R . 

3,000.000 

2,906,000 

2,941,783 

102 

101 

Total Europe 6 ) , , . 

6 , 847.430 \ 

6 , 929,850 

7 , 027,928 

99 

97 

Canada . 

1 

52,000 

46,953 



United States. 

’985,486 1 

789,000 

784,616 

— 

— 

Total l^orth America . . . 


841.000 

831,569 ; 



Japan . 

25,000 1 

24,750 

22,722 

100 

109 

Turkey. 

57.272 

76,735 

31,763 

75 

180. 

Total Asia . . . 

82,212 

101,485 

54,485 

81 

151 

GEXEEAJ. tot ATS . . • | 


4,966,335 

7,872335 

4 , 972,199 

7 , 913,982 




•) Approximate data. — a) Not including U,S.S.R. — b) lacluding.U.S.S.R. — i) Area of sugar-beet 
delivered to factories. 


In the U. S. S. B. it is reported that this year crop condition is very satis¬ 
factory thanks to the rapidit}- with which sowings were made, the progress of 
agricultural work and the state of vegetation. 

The table of beet-sugar prodirction in 1934-35 will not be published in sub¬ 
sequent numbers of the Crop Report, the campaign being practically ended. 

No important changes have been reported in the estimates of sugar-beet 
area: in France, however, this year's area has been calculated taking into account 
the decrease indicated bn the annual questionnaire of the Comite Central des 
Fabricants de Sucre. 

E. R. 


***** St. 6 Ingl. 
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Germany: Crop condition of sugar-beet at the beginning of June was 3.0 compared 
with 2,7 at the same date a year ago. 

The cold dry weather that prevailed in the s^reater part of May was unfavourable 
to hoed crops and condition of sugar-beet on i June was less satisfactory than at the 
corresponding date of last year. Growth was two weeks behind; if, however, the good 
weather continued, this backwardness might be rapidly overtaken. 

Austria: The cold weather in May retarded growth. In places serious frost 
damage was reported. Hoeing was hindered by the rainy weather and weeds. Crop 
condition on i June was 2.4 against 2.1 on i Ma^- this year and 2.5 on i June 1934. 

Belgium: vSugar-beet was sown at the beginning of May and singled at the end 
of the month. 

France: The sugar-beet crop suffered from the abnormally low temperatures 
which prevailed throughout March and, in most areas, up to 10 June. In the north, 
moreover, though rainfall, inadequate up to the beginning of June, was later of benefit 
to crops, it was excessive in other parts and crops suffered. Crop condition in the 
middle of June was not very satisfactory on the whole; sprouting was irregular and 
fields were often infested by weeds. A return of warm sunny weather will yet save 
the situation which is not dangerous. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Sugar-beet was sown with favourable soil 
conditions, but, owing to lack of rain, germination and subsequent growth were slow. 

A small decrease in the area under sugar-beet in England and Wales is predicted. 
The area in Scotland is thought to be about 7,300 acres which is about 3 % smaller than 
last year’s area but much larger than the average of 1,100 acres of the five years 1929-33 

Hungary: During the last week of May and the first half of June, weather was gene¬ 
rally favourable for sugar-beet. The resowings have germinated well, on the whole, 
and their crop condition is satisfactory. Only slight damage was caused by hail. 

Italy: The sugar-beet crop suffered somewhat from the unfavourable conditions 
of the year but during May plants quickly recovered and crop condition at present 
shows great improvement. 

Netherlands: At 13 Jxme. the condition of sugar-beet was 97 in the system of the 
Institute. 

Switzerland: Condition ’of sugar-beet on i Jrme was 103 in the system of the 
Institute. 

Czechoslovakia: The crop has suffered severely from the frost of the beginning of 
May. Some areas in the west suffered from drougiit and some districts in Moravia and 
Slovakia from hail. In some places, the sugar-beet fields had to be worked and resown. 

The first hoeing was finished or nearly finished at the be,ginning of June. In 
the warmer parts singling was in progress and the second hoeing had begim. 

The crop condition of sugar-beet on r June 1935 was 2.8 in the system of the coun¬ 
try against 2.6 on i Jime 1934. 

U. S. 5 . R>: Sowings were made this year more rapidly than in previous years, 
80 % being sown in 20 days against 24 days in 1934 45 1933. 

In the principal producing regions (Uljxaina, Central Blackearth Region, Northern 
Caucasus) tbe weather in the latter half of May and first half of June favoured growth. 
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Prodticiion of cane-sugar. 


Countries 

1934-35 I) 

1933-34 

Average 
192S-29 
to 1932-33 

1934-35 I) 

. 

1933-34 

Average 

1928-29 

to I93‘-33 

Perce 
for 1C 

1933-34 

100 

Qtages 

>34-35 

Aver¬ 

age 

nt TOO 

Thousand centals j 

Short tons 

% 

America. 





' 




Argentina. 

7.540 

6,961 

7,863 

377,000 

348,045 i 

393,136 

108 

96 

Barbados 2). 

1,736 

2,496 

2.C23 

86.800 

124,806 

101,158 

69 

86 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14,330 

22,000 

800,000 

720.000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

56,218 

50,945 

78,613 

2,810,000 

2,547,193 

3,930,573 

no 

72 

Ecuador . 

441 

449 

451 1 

20.000 

22.500 

22.554 

98 

98 

United States (I^a) . . 

4,680 

4.100 

3,584 

234,000 

205.000 

179,200 

114 

131 

Guadeloupe ..... 

882 

921 

578 

40,000 

46,073 

28,895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

1,291 

84,000 

80.000 

64,536 

104 

130 

Mexico. 

5,291 

4.145 

4.742 

260.000 

207.000 

237,082 

128 

112 

Peru. 

9,061 

9.538 

8,676 

453,000 

476.902 

433,772 

95 

104 

Puerto Rico ..... 

14,881 

22.077 

16,222 

744.000 

1,103,811 

811,101 

67 

92 

Dominican Republic . 

8.047 

8,565 

8,306 

402,000 

428,250 

415.308 

94 

97 

Total America . . , 

125,885 

126,136 

154.3^9 

1 

6,310,800 

6,309,580 

7,717,301 

100 

82 

Asia. 



1 

1 






Taiwan. 

20,360 

14,265 

17,725 ! 

1,018.000 

713,226 

886,224 

143 

115 

India 3). 

113,904 

109.133 

78,266 ! 

5.695.000 

5.457,000 

3,913,000 

104 

145 

Japan 4). 

2,321 

1,635 

1.915 ! 

116,024 

81,740 

95.773 

142 

121 

Java. 

10,551 

13,604 

55.081 1 

527,560 

680,184 

2,753,998 

78 

19 

Philippine Is. 5) ■ • • 

14.110 

31,526 

21,572 

710,000 

1,580.000 

1,078,572 

45 

65 

Total Asia . 

161,246 

170,163 

174,559 

8,066,584 

8,512,150 

8,727,567 

95 

92 

AFRICA. 



1 

1 





Egypt. 

3,020 

3,406 

! 2,892 1 

145,000 ' 

170,303 

144,583 

89 

104 

Madagascar ..... 

190 

183 

i *33 

9,500 

9,150 

6,650 

104 

142 

Mauritius. 

3.943 

5,764 

1 4,954 ! 

197,200 

288,200 

247,720 

68 

80 

Reunion. 

1,402 

1,707 

j 1,042 1 

70,000 

85,350 

52,107 

82 

134 

Union of South Africa 

8.000 

7,823 

i 6.690 

400.000 

391,173 

334.471 

102 

117 

Total Africa .... 

16.555 

18.883 

15,711 

821,700 

944,176 

785,531 

88 

m 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

14.476 

15.068 

12,304 

723.796 

753.380 

615,180 

96 

118 

Hawaii ....... 

20.944 

20,580 

19,557 

1,050,000 

1,028,990 

977,817 

102 

107 

Fiji Is.. 

2,491 

2,579 

2,170 

125.000 

129.000 

108,508 

97 

115 

T'ytal Oceania . . , 

37.911 

38.227 

34,031 \ 

1,898.796 

1,911,374 

1.701,505 

99 

111 

General totals . , 

341,597 

353,409 

378,650 

17,097,880 

17,677,280 

18,931,904 

97 

90 


i) Approximate data. — 2) Including molasses' reduced to terms of sugar. — 3) Production of gur. — 
4) Production of sugar (refined and rarv) and molasses. — 5) Production of sugar and panoclia. 


At the beginning of June crop condition was distinctly better than at the corresponding 
date last year and a ver}^ good crop was expected. 

Hoeing was carried out normally but thinning is backward, having been completed 
on only 54,6 % of the area on i June against 56.0% at the corresponding date last 
year. 

Leeward Islands: In April the weather continued to be very dry and rain was 
much needed in Antigua and St. Elitts. 

Jamaica: Cane grinding continued in April under favourable conditions. 
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Trinidad: Prospects for the 1935 sugar crop coutinued to be satisfactory in April. 

Taiwan: Growing conditions of the cane planted from last summer to the spring, 
are average. 

India: In the Punjab the weather in the last decade of May and the first decade 
of June was dry. Crop condition was average to good though top-borer had appeared 
in June. 

Bihar and Orissa had light rains in a number of districts during the same period and 
crop condition was good save in some parts of Ehagalpur, where rain was still needed. 

In Madras there were showers in the South in the middle of May and on the west 
coast and in parts of the Deccan in the first week of June but otherwise the weather 
was dry. Crop condition was fair generally. 

Jndo-China: Harvesting in Annam was almost finished in April, yields being slightly 
under average. Planting of young canes was proceeding at the end of April and their 
growth was good on the whole. In Tonkin vegetation was satisfactory at the end of 
April. 

Java (Aneta); During the first half of June weather was characterised by the 
east monsoon and was favourable for new and old plantings. The young plants have 
grown well. Some slight damage from rats in nurseries and from guiumosis was 
general. 

Egypt: The planting of the last areas of sugar-cane was finished in May. Con¬ 
dition of growth is satisfactory. The normal agricultural operations such as hoeing, 
irrigating and manuring are in progress. 

Mauritixis: In April weather conditions continued to be favourable for the stand¬ 
ing canes, and an excellent crop was anticipated. 

Union of South Africa: In April crop condition averaged 7 % below normal. 
Rainfall in Zululand and Alexandra county was normal but in Victoria county below 
normal. 


VINES 

Up to the present, the season has not been favourable for the growth of 
vines in the more important \dticultural areas of Europe. 

Severe frosts occurred in most countries in April and May. In France, the 
extent of the loss w’-as not, on the whole, serious, notwithstanding the exceptional 
extent of the area affected and the seriousness of the damage in some localities. 
It appears to have been serious, however in Eastern Switzerland, Yugoslavia 
and, more particularly, the middle of Portugal and Spain. In view of the impor¬ 
tance of the affected \dticultural areas in the last comiry, the influence on 
Spanish production in 1935 wiU probably be marked. In Italy, Germany, Ro¬ 
mania, Hungary and Bulgaria the frosts caused only local damage which w'ill 
not appreciably affect total output. Hail, storms and, in some places, bigh 
winds caused some injury in most countries, especially in those of Danubian 
Europe, South Italy, France and Portugal but the immediate effect is again 
local and slight. 

The actual damage inflicted on the European crop as a whole by these 
weather conditions cannot, yet be exactly gauged but on the whole it cannot 



in any case be serious. It is, however, certain that the general conditions which 
prevailed up to the beginning of^ June were not very favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of the vines in most countries, especial^ in Western Europe. 

The weather was much too cold in France, the centre of the Iberian peninsula, 
Italy*and Switzerland. The result, on the whole, is a delay of two to three 
weeks in the vegetation of the vines in these countries. Though at least in the 
west, centre and east of France and the north of Italy clusters are not forming 
as well as last 3’ear or as they usually do, they were fairly plentiful in the south 
of France, in the central and southern parts of Itah' and in the coastal areas of 
Spain and Portugal, where flowering also seems to have taken place in rather 
satisfactory conditions. In Danubian Europe, conditions w'ere much better, 
while, in Greece, they were invariably good. 

In the middle of June the crop appeared fairly satisfactory in France, good 
in Italy, very uneven in Spain and Portugal, fairly good in Romania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, and perhaps even in Yugoslama, despite the efiects of the frosts, 
and excellent in Greece. Condition was below normal in the Central European 
countries: Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Luxemburg. 

In North Africa conditions were rather varied. In Algeria the formation 
of clusters was rather good though less than last year and weather conditions 
were favourable up to the end of April, but May was marked by bad weather 
and the condition of vines was only average at the beginning of June. In Tunisia 
and Morocco vines were in a fairly satisfactory condition in spite of local damage 
caused by frost, hail, storms and winds. 

Weather conditions at the end of Ma^^ were such as to encourage the appear¬ 
ance of mildew in some areas, notably in the south of France and in the east 
of Algeria, but the danger of an early attack seems to have been removed by 
the return of fine dry weather and, at present, no appreciable attacked is reported 
Endemic insects and flea-beetles are in evidence to a fair extent this year in 
Algeria but it is not possible at present to estimate the damage they may inflict 
on the crop. On the other hand, conditions hitherto have been unfavourable 
to the spread of oidium. 

No precise information is available for Russia and the United States, but 
it appears that conditions have been fairly favourable, on the whole, in both 
South Russia and California where a good vintage is anticipated. 

In the southern hemisphere the crop is plentiful and of good quality in 
Argentina, some of it being left on the plants. On the other hand, it was very 
mediocre in Australia. Information for other countries in the southern hemis¬ 
phere is not available. 

As regards the wine trade, a further contraction, which was expected, is to 
be observed in world movements. Consumption has increased in the United 
States, that of the first quarter of this 3"ear exceeding that of the first quarter 
of 1934 by 20 %. Imports into Great Britain, Austria and some countries of 
lesser importance have increased slightly though no increase is noticeable in 
consumption; it is less, in fact, in England. On the other hand, most of the 
importing countries, including in the first place, France, Switzerland, Belgium 
and Germany have reduced their purchases abroad to a more or less appreciable 
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extent. Moreover, all the exporting countries have experienced a further weak¬ 
ening in their exports in the first half of the year 1934-36. The contraction is 
particularly noticeable in Spain which no longer exports more than comparatively 
limited amounts to France and whose exports to many other countries have also 
fallen. Exports of French, Italian and Hungarian wines have also been rather 
appreciably reduced. Greece has almost maintained the volume of its exports 
as a result of the increase in the wine mmrkets of Germany, Italy and Eg^’pt 
but Portugal is almost the only country which has been able to increase its exports 
to a notable extent and, above all, to increase its sales on the French market. 

The further contraction of international trade has not, however, had an^’ 
appreciable repercussions saA’e in certain vine-growing countries with peculiar 
conditions, such as Spain, w’here the economic condition of viticulture does not 
show any improvement and the present crisis appears to be connected in part 
with general factors independent of the extent of the country’s resources; con¬ 
sumption appears to be stationary- or declining and prices show on the whole a 
very clear tendency to fall, despite the already very low- level previously touched. 
The Government has, how’ever, taken several legislative measures and has 
recently set up a new control of alcohol derived from wine or from beet. 

In the other countries the situation has developed in correspondence wdth 
the supplies existing at the beginning of the season. 

In France and Algeria the steps taken by the Government by virtue of the 
law* of 1934 on viticulture resulted in the resorption of about 132 million Impe¬ 
rial gallons (159 million American gallons) by- obligatory distillation] the total 
sold by growers up to the end of May- 1935 thus exceeds by about 176 (211) 
million gallons the quantity sold during the corresponding eight months of the 
preceding season, but, of this total surplus, 44 (53) million went to increase 
commercial stocks, 'Which are y-ery high; commercial consumption is a little less 
than last year and, ey-en admitting that inydsible consumption by the growers 
themsel\-es is this y-ear exceptionally heayw. the stock remaining at the end of 
the season in growers’ hands and in trade wrill ver}' probabty exceed by more 
than 220 (260) millions, if not by 440 (530) millions, the normal stock. Prices 
have undergone fluctuations sometimes of fairly great amplitude; they rose very’- 
appreciably in Januar^^ and February- and fell fairly heay-ily in March and April; 
fear of serious losses from frost caused a rise in prices at the end of May but 
this was only small and temporar3-; in mid-June red wines of current t3’'pe at 
Montpellier were 4 to 4.50 francs the degree-hectolitre (about 38 francs the hecto¬ 
litre) , a price not only- the lowest of the season but the lowest touched in France 
since the War. 

In Itaty the small y-olume of supplies guaranteed from the beginning of the 
season an easy movement, since the last two crops of 1933 and 1934 gave a 
total of wine less than normal internal consumption. The import of foreign wine 
underw-ent only an insignificant increase but prices on the internal market con¬ 
tinued their upward movement; though ordinary red table wines -were quoted 
at Brindisi at between 4.50 and 5.50 lire per degree at the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber, they were quoted at from 7 to 7.25 lire in mid-June, practically attaining 
the price of So lire per hectolitre that prey’-ailed during 1932-33. Commercial 
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consumption appeared normal but it is certain that if one takes into account 
the invisible consumption of the growers themselves and of the rural communes 
as a whole, total internal consumption is below average. End-of-season stocks 
will in any case be small. 

In Central and Danubian Europe movement appears to have been fairh’ re¬ 
gular save in Switzerland, where prices are ver}” low and perhaps in some other 
countries that have a large crop, such as Romania and especially Bulgaria. In 
Germany prices were firm or rising at the beginning of June; in Hungary a large 
increase was recorded from Februar^^ onward; in Yugoslavia prices rose at the 
end of May owing to the impression caused by the frosts. 

In all, if Spain is excepted on the one hand and France and Algeria on the 
other and some countries of minor importance, including Switzerland, the mo¬ 
vement of the crop has continued fairly normally in the majority of countries in 
the northern hemisphere and the results of the 1934-35 season appear fairly satis¬ 
factory", despite the contraction again undergone by international trade. This 
means that the 1934 crop in the northern hemisphere was practically average on 
the whole, if the exceptional production of France and Algeria is excepted; after 
deducting the latter and taking into account that of the United States but not 
that of Soviet Russia it attains, in fact, about 1,782 (2,140) million gallons against 
1,694 (2,034) in 1931 and a little less than the 1,914 (2,298) million on the average 
of the five years 1928-32. 

From June at anyrate markets began to be influenced by prospects of the 
new crop. These are, for the present, on the whole average; they may of course 
be modified in one direction or the other during the summer but from now account 
must be taken of certain additional facts, namely: that very low unit-yields are 
necessary' to bring Franco-xAIgerian, Spanish and Portuguese supplies to a level 
making normal movement possible in the course of the season; that good unit 
yields may" be obtained in Italy" without bringing about a crisis of overproduction; 
that the surplits-producing countries of Danubian Europe seen to have practically 
adjusted themselves to the position created by' the development of viticulture in 
the last few" years and that consumption is increasing; that, save in exceptional 
cases, the size of the crop in Central European countries has had more appreciable 
repercussions on international trade than on the internal trade situation. 

P. DB V. 


Germany: Crop condition on i June was 2.6 on the system of the country against 
r.9 on I June 1934. 

Austria: The frosts at the beginning of May caused no serious damage to the 
shoots save in the early varieties of the northeastern districts of Lower xAustria. In 
general the vines promise good yields. The rainy' weather at the end of May somewhat 
hindered cultivation. 

At the beginning of June crop condition was 2.3 against 1.9 at the beginning of 
May this year and 2.6 on i Jime 1934. 
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BtilgaHa: The "weather in May was generally favourable. Tn some areas, however, 
hail caused serious losses toward the end of the month. About 225,000 acres are planted 
this year against 225,100 in 1934 202,800 in i929-33> 99-9 % 110.9 %. 

Spain: In April and May frosts caused material damage in some vineyards of 
Castile, but it is impossible to estimate the loss caused to the total crop at present. 
Moreover, the abnormal cold esperienced up to May in the nuddle of the country checked 
growth and was harmful to clusters. The drought has also affected certain vineyards. 
The plentiful rains received in May were of benefit and have improved the situation but 
cryptogamic infestation has alreadj" been noticed on the vines. At the begmning of 
June, condition of vines was very uneven, mediocre in the central districts, especially 
in Castile, and satisfactory in most of the other areas. 

France: Clusters were plentiful in the south and average or poor in other parts. 
The weather in May was unfavourable ever3rwhere. Late frosts caused some damage 
in nearly all parts but,, on the whole, it does not seem to be of serious extent. Hail 
fell in more districts and inflicted local damage and, above all, cold and wet weather 
delayed vegetation by about 15 days. A threat of mildew appeared in the south at 
the end of the month. 

Crop conditions of vineyards on i Jtme was 64 according to the system of the 
country, while on i June 1934 it was 68. ,The average crop condition in the ten preced¬ 
ing years, 1924 to 1933, 65.1 hut this average is relatively low, and if only the five 

years 1929 to 1933 are considered, the average is 67.8. The crop condition of 64 of 
I June theoretically indicates a crop of about 1,210 million Imperial gallons (1,453 
million American gallons). 

At the beginning of the second week of June, the weather became fine, warm and 
sunny in many of the viticultural areas, especially in the east-central areas but it con¬ 
tinued wet and rather cold in most of the other districts. In the south, particularly, 
the uncertain and changeable weather is not favourable for flowering which has begun. 
On the other hand, the fears of mildew have not yet been borne out. 

According to the estimate of ist Jtme the area of bearing vineyards this year will be 
about 3,999,000 acres against 4,008,000 in 1934 and 3,986,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 99.8 and 100.3. This area includes also the area of 
\mes pulled up during the winter and spring which amounted to 250,000 acres in 1934 
and 198,000 acres in 1933. This cleared area may be still greats this year and, con¬ 
sequently, the decline in the area covered by bearing vineyards may be greater than 
that suggested by a comparison of the estimates made on i June of the years 1935 
1934 - 

Hungary: As a result of the favourable weather of the first week of June vines 
are developing well in all parts. Flowering had already begun in most parts. A hail¬ 
storm on 28 May caused damage more particularly near Kecskemet. In all the other 
viticultural districts also more or less appreciable damage was caused by the hail. 

In mid-June, thanks to the good weather, vines were in good condition and flower¬ 
ing of early varieties was almost at an end. Here and there mildew was reported 
and-more frequently cecidomya. 

Itaiy: The growth of vines was impeded by unfavourable weather but the position 
at present promises good yields everywhere. 

Luxembourg: The inclement temperatures of May retarded normal development/ 

Area has not changed with respect to last year. Crop condition on x June was 2.9 
in the system of the country against 2.2 on i May 1935 and 2,3 on i June 1934. 



Romania: Condition of vines at the teginningof June was in general good. Spring 
frost caused no significant damage except in the Banat. 

Switzerland: The cold weather delayed growth. Several areas suffered from 
frosts, especially in the north-east. Prospects are better in the west. Crop condition 
at the beginning of June was 8o according to the s^’stem of the Institute against 103 
on I June 1934. 

Czechoslovakia: The crop has sufiered from night frosts, which occurred especially 
at the beginning of May, and growth was distinctly backward owing to the generally 
cold weather that prevailed almost throughout the month. 

Palestine: An appreciable area has been planted with vines in Northam Palestine, 

Algeria: In distinction from the preceding month. May was rainy throughout the 
country. The moisture benefited the vines in Oran, where there were fears concerning 
the effect of the prolonged drought on the growth and ripening of the grapes; on the 
whole, however, the weather was not favourable and storms were unfavourable to flower¬ 
ing, which had given promise of being abundant. On i June crop condition was only 
average, 100 according the system of the Institute and 50 in that of the country, as on 
I Jnne 1934. On the other hand the rainy weather favoured mildew which appeared 
in the east at the beginning of June; eudemis lar^-ae were also fairly numerous. 

The extension of the vine area would appear to have been somewhat checked by 
government measures. 

French Morocco: The rains, often of a stormy nature and accompanied by hail, 
that fell in May caused some damage to the vines, of which flowering was in progress. 
Nevertheless growth was good at the end of May and did not appear to have suffered 
from the drought. The damage caused by the preceding frosts proved less serious than 
had been expected in the Fez district (Centre) but the further frost on 23 April in the 
Angad (littoral) accentuated the losses of the preceding month, 

Tunisia: In the Centre (Tunis and he Kef), where nearly nine-tenths of the vine¬ 
yards are situated, growth was satisfactory at the end of May and fruit formation 
was good; only very limited damage by violent winds and hailstorms in some localities 
was reported. In the Bizerta district flowering was hindered by hot and violent winds 
which caused rather serious damage; some shedding was expected; oidium developed 
to some extent ever3rwher€ but there was little or no mildew. In the south growth 
was very good, the bunches were numerous and well formed and crop prosrccts were 
very good; only in the oases was mildew reported. 

Australia: The first results of the vintage confirm the prospect of a mediocre 
yield in South Australia and Victoria. In the former which is responsible for almost 
all the Australian production of wine, non-oflScial estimates indicate an output of wine 
30 % below the average. 

OLIVES 

Italy: Flowering of olives was delayed but it is plentiful in South Italy. The pos¬ 
ition in the different districts of Central Italy shows variation. 

French Morocco: Flowering was good in the central areas (Fez. Meknes) where 
more than a third of the olive trees of Morocco are grown, but in the south of the coastal 
areas (Safi, Mogador) budding was considerably hindered by the ssirocco and by attacks 
of psylla. 
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Palestine: Olives showed throughout the country the best flowering recorded in 
15 years. Considerable damage to the setting of the fruit has been done by the hot 
weather of unprecedented duration and intensity of early May. 

Algeria: May was rainy. The humidity thus added to the soil in the regions affected 
by drought was beneficial but the stormy weather was unfavourable to flowering. At 
the beginning of June conditions of the trees was only average, 100 according to the 
system of the Institute and 50 according to that of the country, against 120 and 70 res¬ 
pectively on I June last year. 

Tunisia: In the southern districts (Susa andSfax), where V10 of the Tunisian olive 
trees are grown, vegetation at the end of the month was very good. Flowering occurred 
in ver^^ good conditions and was very plentiful. The growth of fruits was satisfactor}^ 
in Susa, but in Sfax it was hindered by the bad weather, especially by strong winds 
which also caused considerable shedding in the Susa district. Psylla is widespread but 
does not seem to have caused serious damage. In central disticts (Tunis and Kef) 
budding was in progress at the end of the month and conditions were satisfactory. 
Flowering in the north (Bizerta) was ver}" good. The forming of fruit w^'as impeded by 
warm winds which caused shedding. Crop prospects continue good. 

COTTON 

Bulgaria: Conditions during May were favourable for cotton but growdh was 
hindered by the cold of the first days and the bad 'weather of the end of the month. 

A further and very material increase in the area is notified. According to the 
latest estimate, an area of 104,000 acres is being cultivated this year, compared with 
50,700 acres in 1934 and an a\’erage of 22,300 in the five preceding years; percentages: 
204.6 and 465.2. 

L\ S. S. R,: During the second half of May and the first half of June, weather was 
dr3' and warm generally in Central Asia, while good rains fell in the new cotton growing 
regions (Ukrauia, Crimea and North Caucasus). 

This year sowings are 10 to 15 days in advance of last year. On the i‘ June, the 
first operations had been carried out on 82.7 % of the area sown in collective and private 
holdings and on 65.1 % of the State holdings. The work of irrigation was very diificult, 
especially in Central Asia, owing to the low level of the water courses. On i June, 
the first irrigation had been done on 21.2 % of the area and the second on 3.7 %. 

United States: During the week ending 22 May weather was generally favourable 
in the eastern cotton belt, except for coolness in the north-east, but too much rainfall 
and low temperatures made conditions decidedly unfavourable in the Mississippi Valley 
and the territory westward. The central vStates have had too much wet and cloudiness, 
though the crop w^as largely planted in parts of Arkansas. In Texas the general con¬ 
dition of the crop was fair to good, but growth was slow, owing to the coolness and 
wetness of the weather and much replanting in the northern half of the State has 
been necessary. There was ample subsoil moisture generally. In Oklahoma virtually 
none was planted, while it was necessary to replant much already seeded. 

During the week ended 29 May, the weather was abnormally cool throughout 
the cotton belt, 'with rainfall light to moderate. The week was decidedly unfavourable, 
principally because of the coolness and the persistently wet soil in the north-west belt. 
GrowHi in Texas has been slow owing to cool nights.. Much planting and replanting 
was to be done in the north and cultivation was needed generally. In Oklahoma the 



weather was too cool and wet for planting and much remained undone. Conditions 
were more favouraole in the central and eastern parts of the belt, where rainfall was 
mostly light to moderate. Much replanting was necessary in parts of Arkansas. 

During the week ending 5 June, temperatures were generally above normal in 
the cotton belt, with moderate to heavy rains in most sections. In Arkansas progress 
was fair in the south, hut less favourable elsewhere, because of excessive rain; only 
about half the crop was planted in some northern sections. In Mississippi and 
Tennessee too much rain fell for good results. From Alabama to the east and nortli- 
west, however, weather was mOwStly favourable, with higher temperatures in the north¬ 
eastern belt especial!}" helpful. In Texas the growth of cotton was fair to good, though 
much remained to be planted or rejjlanted in the northern part of the State. Gener¬ 
ally the week was fairl}- favourable, except in the north western belt and some north 
central di.stricts, where weather continued wet. 

During the week ended 12 Jime, temperatures were somewhat below normal in 
most of the cotton belt, but rainfall was light to moderate, and the week was generally 
more favourable than the preceding one. In Texas planting and replanting made rapid 
progress in sections that were previously too wet. Stands were mostly fair to good, 
but growth was slow because of cool nights and recurring showers. In Oklahoma 
the progress of planting was fair to good, but much remained to be seeded, with 
w'ork a month late. F^arly cotton was in poor condition, but warmer sunny weather 
in the latter part of the week was favourable. In most central sections progress 
■was generally fair to good. In the Atlantic States the week’s weather was mostly 
favourable, but rather too cool. In the north-eastern portion of the belt cotton 
showed improvement. 

During the week ended 19 June, temperatures averaged considerably above normal 
in the eastern cotton belt, near normal in the central cotton belt, and mostly below 
normal in the western belt. Rainfall was substantial to heavy in the Mississippi 
Valley westward, and mostly light to moderate in the eastern States. The week 
was generally favourable in the eastern and south-central portions of the belt,but 
unfavourable in the north-central and w'estem parts. In Texas progress was mostly 
poor owing to wet weather and cool nights. There was considerable damage as a result 
of the continued rains, which are favouring insects and hindring cultivation, and a 
period of fine warm weather is needed. Planting in Oklahoma made slow progress 
in the central and eastern parts and, although planting progress was mostly good 
elsewhere in the State, much remains to be planted or replanted. Conditions in 
Alabama were rather imfavourable, but in the Atlantic States conditions were favour¬ 
able. 


Revised estimate of the cotton crop of ig 34 . 


% 1934 


1934 


Area in cultivation, i July (In 

thousands of acres).27,883 

Per cent, of abandonment .... 3.3 

Area har\"ested (In thousands of 

acres).26,987 

Production of cotton lint (In thous¬ 
and bales of 478 lb.). 9.636 

Yield of lint per harvested acre (In 

Poimds). 170.9 


1933 

Average 

192S-32 

1933 

100 

Average 
=» 100 

40,852 

1-3 

4 D 437 

2.2 

68.3 

67-3 

I) 29,978 

40,514 

90.0 

66.6 

13.047 

14,666 

73-9 

6 . 5-7 

208.5 

173-8 

82.0 

98-3 


i) About 10,495,000 acres were ploughed-up under A. A. A, contracts after i July; the per 
cent, of abandonment of 1.3 refers to the remaining area not under contract. 
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^lexica: Sowing of cotton was proceeding during April in the main producing 
areas of the country. It was estimated that the area intended for this crop would be 
on the whole, smaller than last year, the decrease being most appreciable in Comarca 
Lagunera owing to the scarcity of rain. 

China: The final estimate of the 1934-35 cotton crop in China, published by the 
Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, Shanghai, puts the picked area at 6,828,000 acres 
an increase of 11.2 % on that of last season and 30.7 % on seasons average 

ending 1932-33, -while production is estimated at 14,930,000 centals of lint (3,123,400 
bales of 478 lb. net weight), an increase of about 15 % on last season and 41 % on the 
average. This estimate covers only the following eleven provinces: Shensi, Shansi, 
Hopeh, Shantung, Honan, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi and Chekiang, 
of which the most important cotton growers are at present Hopeh (25 % of the total), 
Hupeh (17 %), Kiangsu (15 %), Shantung (12 %), Honan (9 %) and Shensi (9 %). 


India: The weather in the Central Provinces in the last decade of May and first 
decade of June was hot and on the whole rather cloudy. 

In the Punjab dry conditions were experienced throughout this period. Though 
stem-borer was reported in June in parts of Rohtak, crop condition was in the province 
as a whole average to good. 

Madras experienced showers in the South, on the west coast and in parts of the 
Deccan, though the last week of May was practically rainless throughout the Presidency. 
Crop condition was generally fair. 


hido-China: In Cambodia picking, which was in progress at the and of April, 
was giving yields around 350 lb. of seed cotton per acre. 


Egypt: The growth of cotton was considerably better on 15 May, after having been 
affected by intense heat followed hy exceptional night moisture . During the second 
half of May weather continued favourable and temperature tended to rise. In Upper 
Egypt weather was generally favourable throughout [May. Cotton-worm egg-masses 
(Prodenia littoralis, Boisduval) have been observed everywhere in the Delta and Payum. 
Their appearance in May is earlier than usual and is probably the result of the great 
heat of the early part of the month. The infestation is more widespread than last 
year. The Government has adopted serious measures and cultivators are making an 
effort to exterminate them and the gathering of the eggs is proceeding. Here and there 
are cases of cotton cut-worm (A gratis ypsilon, Van Rottemburg), green worm (Cara- 
drina exigua, Hubner), aphis (Aphis gossypii, Glover), wilt (Fusarium) in the Sakellaridis 
crop, and also sore-ahin a cryptogamic disease which cannot withstand heat 
above 930 P. 

The favourable weather conditions brought about a general improvement in the 
growth of plants and the formation of branches. Buds and fiowera have a good 
appearance in the early crops of Upper Egypt and South of the Delta. Bolls are 
forming in Upper Egypt. Irrigation and hoeing are progressing generally. The level of 
the Nile is normal. Medium and late crops are a week late on the whole. 

According to the third and final estimate issued by the Egyptian Government 
on the first Monday of June, production of ginned cotton for the 1934-35 season is esti¬ 
mated at 7.483^500 centals {1,565,600 bales of 478 lb. net weight) as against 8,493,600 
(1,776,900) in I933-'34 and a yearly average of 7,168,800 (1,499,700) during the five seasons 
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ending 1932-33^' percentages: 88.1 and 104.4. Production is distributed as follows, 
according to staple length, in thousands of centals and bales (000' omitted): 


staple length in inches 


Ivong staple: above is/s'*. . . . 
lyong-medium staple: above r ” 
Medium staple: above . . . 

Scarto (linters) . . . . . . . . 


Thousand 

centals 


i) 2,197 
210 
4.914 
163 


Thousand 
bales 
of 47S lb. 
net weight 


2) 460 

44 

1,028 

34 


i) Including 993,000 centals of Sakellaridis. — 2) Including 207,700 bales of Sakellaridis. 


The area picked is distributed respectively as follows, in thousand acres: 803 for 
the first group; 69 for the second, and 925 for the medium staple group. 

Nigeria: Exports of ginned cotton up to 9 March 1935 ammounted to 193,784 centals 
(40,541 bales of 478 lb.), that is, more than double the quantity exported during the* 
previous season. 

Nyasaland: It was reported in April that a good cotton crop was expected.; 

Uganda: According to the most recent report, the production of ginned cotton in 
X934-35 is estimated at 983,000 centals (205,700 bales of 478 lb.) as compared with 
1,091,000 (228,200) in 1933-34 and 819,000 (171,400) on the average of the preceding 
hve seasons. Percentages: 90.2 and 120.0. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: A.Qcot^mg to the May estimate, the production of cotton, 
picking of which was practical^ completed, is 1,084,000 centals (226,800 bales of 
478 lb.) against 645,500 centals (135,100 oales) in 1934 average of 674,600 cen¬ 

tals (141,100 bales) in the years 1929 to 1933. Percentages: 167.9 and 160.7. Pro¬ 
duction tliis year thus exceeds the previous record of 1931-32 (1,017,000 centals or 
212,800 bales). The yield this year of 295 lb. per acre is also the highest recorded 
in the Sudan. About 84 % of the output consists of Sakellaridis grown in the Gezira, 
Tokar and Kassala. The remainder is American cotton either irrigated by pumps or 
rain growm. The latter variety is chiedy grown in Kordofan which produces about 
00 % of it* 


FLAX AND HEMP 

Belgium: Owing to the exceptional May weather, the flax crop has sufEered and 
was in need of warmth. 

Bulgaria: Despite the low temperatures in the first dja.ys of May and the storms 
toward the end of the month hemp developed well. The area cultivated this year 
is estimated at about 13,600 acres against 14,000 in 1934 and 10,200 in 1929-33; 
percentages: 97.0 and 132.9 °o. 

France: Flax suffered from the abnormally cold weather that prevailed in May 
and in some areas until about 10 June; .sprouting was often rather irregular and the 
crop was infested by weeds in some districts. In the north the rise in temperature 
at the beginning of June and the rains toward the same date improved crop condition 
but this remained rather unsatisfactory on the whole toward 10 June. 

The extension of the crop is confirmed by the latest estimates of area sown this 
year; this varies from 86,000 to 99,000 acres, approaching the former rather than the 
latter figure; this would, however, remain about 40 % above the area cultivated last 
year and about 60 % above the five-j^ear average. 
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According to the estimate on i Jnne the area cultivated to hemp this year is 
about 6,500 acres against 6,600 in 1934 and 8,400 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 98.1 and 77.3. Crop condition on i June was 63, according 
to the French system, that is, below the average. 


Area and. Crop Condition of Flax. 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition f) 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 

1935 

1934 
= 100 

Aver 
= too 

1 -VI .1935 

1 

-V -1935 

1 -VI -1934 

1,000 acres 







«) 

h) 

c) 

«) 

!>) 

c) 

a) 

h) 

c) 

Germanv . . . 

51 

22 

20 

235.5 

257.2 

_ 

_ 

__ 







Austria. 


4 

7 



2.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

2 5 



Bulgaria. 

10 

4 

1 

i 229.0 

94r.2 


_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


France . 

56 

58 

54 

! 97.2 

104.8 

_ 

_ 

63 


_ 

_ 




Crechoslovakia . | 

28 

23 

27 

117.2 

101.8 


— 


— 

— 


— 

— 


Canada . 

217 

22 ?; 

463 

95.6 

46.8 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

India. 

3,38! 

3.261 

3,096 

i 103.7 

109.2 


- 

- 

- 


- 

* 

- 

- 


i) explanation of the signs and of the figures of crop conditions, see the note on page 409 and the 


In Sarthe, which is by far the most important hemp producing depavtenient 
and which in 1933 cultivated 58 of the total area cultivated in France, sowings 
were made in poor conditions owing to the excessive rain and the abnormally low tem¬ 
peratures. 

Great Britain mid Xortheyn Ireland: As a general rule the flax brairds in Northern 
Ireland are looking healthy, but gro\\i:h is rather backward. The frosts and the drought 
caused some damage in a few districts, while complaints of uneven brairding have also 
been received. 


Hungary. Flowering of the flax crop had begun at the end of the first week in 
June. It was rather short owing to the frosts of May. 

^ Accordmg to the most recent estimate production of flax fibre from the area 
mainly cultivated for fibre this year was about 2,830 thousand pounds against 2 670 
m 1934. Percentage 106.3, * 

In the middle of June hemp was vigorous and well developed but the drought 
threatened to impede subsequent growth. 


• ^ appearance and gave grounds for expecting higher 

yields of seed and fibre than in 1934. & & 

Chechoslovakia: Crop condition of flax on i June in the greater part of the flax- 
growing area varied between average and good. 

On I June of the current year condition of hemp was above average. 

beginning of Jnne sowing of flax for fibre had been completed 
and i^ess additional sowmg were made the area cultivated for fibre will this year be 
about 5 100,000 acres against 5,200,000 in 1934 and 5,278,000 on the average for 1929- 

®bout 3.1 % below the a%'erag^ 

fi, the bac^ardness of the sea.son in the southeast and centre, where 

the production of for fibre is concentrated, growth is backward. 

In a number of areas weeds are prevalent. 









India: According to tlie most recent estimate production of linseed this year is 
about 9,363,000 centals (16,720,000 bushels) against 8,422,000 *(15,040,000') in 1933- 
1934 and 8,532,000 (15,236,000) on the average of the five 3’ears ending 1932-33; 
percentages iii.i and 109.7. 


HOPS 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Hop bines are generally^ reported to be healthy, 
but the persistent cold winds have retarded growth and in some districts the heads 
have been damaged by frost. The crop however, showed a marked recovery by 
the end of May. There is a small increase in the area under hops in some districts. 

Hungary: By” the middle of Jime hops had developed vigorously and had recov¬ 
ered from the damage caused by frost. 

Czechoslovakia: The growth of hops was checked by the cold in May but crop con¬ 
dition on I June was good. 


TOBACCO 

Belgium: Some tobacco plants were frozen during the cold weather of 'Mslj. 

Bulgaria: Transplanting of tobacco continued during May in good conditions, 
despite the cold of the early part and the bad weather of the end of the month. The area 
under tobacco shows a fairly noticeable increase compared wdth last year but it remains 
below the average of the preceding five years. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area this year is about 57,000 acres 
against 49,100 in 1934 75.ooo on the average. Percentages: 115.8 and 75.6. 

Hungary: Tobacco was growing vigorously at the end of the first week of June. 
At this time replacing of the plants that had been damaged by frost or hail had begun. 
At the middle of June, however, the dry weather hindered further growth. 

Indo-China: The crop is poor in. Cambodia and South Annam where there has 
been drought. In North Annam vegetation at the end of April was normal. 

Palestine: The transplanting of tobacco commenced toward the end of the month, 
but was suspended during the hot spell in early Ma}’, in Arabic Khamsin, 

Algeria: May, unlike the preceding months, was wet. Work of cultivation and 
sowings were done in excellent conditions. The growth of crops was satisfactory and 
their appearance at the end of the month was good. Condition on i June was 120 
in the system of the Institute and 70 in that of the country while a year ago it was 
100 and 50 respectively. 

The area cultivated is again smaller. 

Contrary to expectations, the area instead of showing an increase, is slightly 
smaller than that of last year and even than the average. 

According to the first estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 
53,100 acres against 56,800 in 1934 and 53,700 on the average of the five years ending 
^933; percentages 93,5 and 98.9. 

Nyasala'^id: It was reported in April that buying was in progress in the Southern 
Province but that the crop was disappointing. 

Tunisia: Crop condition was good in the south (Gabes) at the end of May. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: After three weeks of stormy weather in Bahia these was an improvement 
in the middle of May, Damage was, however small. Only the districts of Behnon 
and Canna\ieiras were aSected and then only slightly; though April flowering was des¬ 
troyed in these two districts, it does not decisively affect the final output. 

Arrivals at the port of Bahia in the first half of May were small. The Instituto 
de Cacau estimated that a total of i million pounds would be received at the port of 
Bahia during May and that, if weather was not unfavourable, 16 million might be 
considered a safe estimate for June. Only a little remained to be sold of these quan¬ 
tities and there was a large demand for meeting urgent contracts closed for shipment 
during May, the majority of which would not be fulfilled within the stipulated period, 
owing to lack of suitable cacao. * 

Mexico: The condition of cacao trees at the end of April in Tabasco and Qiiapas 
was satisfactory. Harv^esting of the main crop which was in progress at the beginning 
of May promised yields larger than those of last year. 

Trinidad: Weather conditions in April were favourable for reaping and drying. 
The crop was reported to good on the whole. 

Gold Coast and British To^oland: Major crop. — Dining March new beans were 
obsen^ed at several inspection centres - a small mid crop ~ increasing the total outturns 
of major crop. By the end of April buying had practically ceased in most centres 
though cacao continued to come in longer than had been anticipated. Prices were 
steady up to the end of the month. 

The total exported from the ports from October to April was 430 million pounds, 
while the estimated export over the Eastern Frontier was 20 million, in all 450 milHon 
pounds. The estimated stocks on hand at the end of April were 137 milHon. Subtract¬ 
ing the 6 million pounds carried over from the last minor crop or estimated to belong 
to the new minor crop, the total major crop is estimated at 581 milHon pounds. 

The following are the data of crop movement in the first seven months of 1934-35, 
in milHons of pounds:— 


Railway oflaoadings, Takoradi. . 

April 1935 

. . . 26 

Oct. 1934 
to 

April 1935 

177 

April 1934 

9 

Oct. 1933 
to 

April 1934 

177 

Exports: 

Takoradi.. . 

. . . 22 

132 

27 

150 

Accra .. 

. . . 21 

164 

33 

149 

All ports. 

• • • 54 

387 

72 

370 


Inspection under Ordinance 14-1934 ceased at up-country centres at the beginning 
of April, the work being continued, however, at the ports. The total inspected at all 
centres from October to the end of April was 571 milHon pounds, including carryover 
of about 4 million from pre^^dous minor crop but not including the amount exported 
over the Eastern Frontier. Up to the end of April.nearly 22 milHon had been rejected 
and of this a fairly large proportion has probably been reinspected. Thus the total 
inspection figure contains an unknown amount inspected twice. The following are the 
inspection averages for ail centres in March and for all ports in April:— 

Tonnage Number of beans per Size of beans in mm. 

{milUon lb.) 14 cu. in. 14 oz. length breadth thickness 


. 77 127-2 105.1 22.9 12.4 7.0 

.. - 21 133,7 108,5 22.5 12.0 6.8 
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Minor crop. — In Ashanti reports indicated in April that the minor crop was 
small and it was probable that in the more remote areas the pods would not be picked. 
In the Colony a minor crop of about 9 million pounds, of which some had been marketed, 
was estimated in the Winneba district; elsewhere the crop was small and was beginning 
to come on to the market only at the end of April. 

Major crop 1935-36. — Flowering was general in March, and the weather 
was moderately good for growth. In April flowering was proceeding normally and 
the weather was generally favourable for growth. 

Tea, 

India: In Northern India the weather in May continued to be hot and dry and, 
owing to the lack of rain, crop prospects were only fair. Up to the end of April 
36,600 lb. in advance of the production up to the same date last year were produced. 

In South India the weather in May was warm and showery and prospects were good. 
Outturn up to the end of April was 7.47 % ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Indo-China: Harvesting was proceeding regularly in Tonkin at the end of April 
but it was poor. The spread of blister was almost completely checked. . 

Japaji: Weather conditions during May were favourable to tea, crop condition of 
which on i June was average. 

Nyasaland: In April the tea season was nearly over and pruning was in progress. 
Production was estimated to be about 1,000,000 lb. above last year’s crop. 

Coffee. 

Brasil: According to the figures of the National Coflee Department, the total quan¬ 
tity of coffee destroyed up to April was 46,220,000 centals, 1,045,000 centals of which 
was destroyed during the first four months of this year. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin infestation of Hemileia vastairix had diminished toward 
the end of April but had caused serious losses on some plantations of arabica and excelsa. 

Ke^iya: In April coffee trees appeared to be healthy and an excellent early picking 
was expected. 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-China: The yields obtained in Central and South Annam were average or 
mediocre according to district. 

Egypt: Sowing of the early groundnut crop began at the end of April and was 
finished before 15 May, The main crop is sown in May. Germination and grow this good. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Toward the end of May colza flowered. The seeds axe numerous. Crop 
condition on i June was 2.2 against 2.1 on i May this year and 2.4 on 1 June 1934. 

Bulgaria: At the beginning of June harvesting of colza had b^un. A large 
production was expected thanks to the appreciable extension of area and to the good 
weather. According to the most recent estimates the area cultivated this year was 
about 54,400 acres against 39,700 in 1934 iS^QOo on the average of 1929-33; ^36*^ % 
and 391.5 %. 
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Hungary: According to the most recent estimate production of colza this year 
will be about 227,000 centals (454,000 bushels) against 183,000 (366,000) in I 934 
178,000 (356,000) on the average of thefive years ending I933» percentages 124,0 and 127.5. 

Poland: On 15 May condition of winter colza was 2.1 Crop reporters continued 
to notify the appearance of Meliglietes acneus in large numbers in Lodz, Kielce, Lublin 
and Pozndn. Summer colza appeared better (2.7) than winter colza. On. 15 May. 
of last year condition was 2.9 for winter colza and 2.6 for spring colza. 

Romania: Har\^esting of colza began later than usual this year. The damage 
caused by frosts and insects is considerable. Total production, however, will be 
greater than that of last year. 

India: The final estimate of the rape and mustard crop is as follows;— 





Average 

% 1934-35 


i 93»-35 

1933 - 34 - 

1928 - 29 / 

1933-34 

Average 




1932-33 

= 100 

as 100 

Area (000 acres) . . , 

3.316 

fi.034 

6,404 

88.1 

83.0 

Production (000 centals). 

20,048 

21,123 

22,893 

94-9 

87.6 


Indo-China: In Tonkin growth of early sesame was generally bad at the end of 
April; that of late sesame was good. 

Palestine: In the South the sesame has all been sowm and not wit hstanding the 
failure of the later rains, the area under this crop is very considerable, while in the 
North it is greatly in excess of that of last season. 

Jute. 

India: Toward the end of May and in the Qoxly part of June sowing proceeded in 
Bihar and Orissa in the districts of Purnea, Cuttack and Balasore, In the first decade 
of June the Jute was partly damaged by floods on the lowland areas in parts of Bha- 
galpnr, in the same pro'^nnce. 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions during May were favourable for siik-worm rearing. 
According to the ofScial estimates, incubations of silk-worm eggs this year are slightly 
greater than those of last year but they are below the average of 1929 to 1933. They 
are estimated this year to amoimt to about 27,900 ounces against 27,300 ounces in 
1934 and 33,100 ounces on the average in the preceding five year years. Percentages: 
102.1 and 84.1. 

Italy: Mulberry trees have suffered from frost and growth was delayed but the 
production of leaves is sufficient to meet requirements. The rather unfavourable 
season obliged farmers to destroy a quantity of small cocoons at the end of May. There 
are cases of fiaccidity everyw^here, especially in the Udine province. On the whole, 
the situation of silk-wonn raising at the beginning of June was fairly satisfactory and 
in some areas cocoons are in the final stages of development, 

Indo-China: In Tonkin heavy infestation by mites or fleas seriously damaged the 
mulberries in one area. In Annam leaf production in April was large; rearings revived 
actively in April in the north but drought was injurious in the south. 

Japan: Condition of mulberry leaves at the beginniug of June was average and 
rearing of silk-worms was proceeding in normal conditions. Weather during May was 
favourable. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product m February, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1934 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1933 ^ world 
production in the same year as publishS in the 1933-34 Yearbook, where they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, including the U. S. vS. R., the 1934 figures for 
which are not yet available except in the case of cereals and cotton. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total 
and percentages 
of srorld 
production 

AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933-34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 
and 

1928-29 

to 

1932-33 

Percentages 
lor 1934 
and 1934-35 

British m'easures 

American measures 

Percentages 
for 193 + 
and 1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933 - 

1934 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

1933 

and 

1933-34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 
and 

192 S -29 

to 

1932-33 

1934 

and 

1934-35 

X933 

and 

X933-34 

Average 
1928 
to 1932 
and 

1928-29 

to 

- 932-33 

1933 

and 

1933- 

1934 

* 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« too 


Thousand acres 



Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 



wwf '30 countries a) 

234,949 

243,118 

250,052 

96.6 

94.0 

2.020.607 

2,216,482 

2.256.986 

3,367,612 3.694.06313.761,568 

91.2 

89.5 

» 98%&) 

322,055 

325,158 

330,511 

99.0 

97.4 

2,691,035 

2.827.826 

2,735,567 

4.484.969 4,712.94914,559.187 

1 1 

95.2 

98.4, 

< 30 countries a) 

46,271 

46.098 

47,181 

100.4 

98.l' 

528,869 

587,230 

540.059 

944,411| 1.048.627 

964,394 

90.1 

979 

-(31 . 100 % 6 ) 

108.048 

108,864 

112,516 

99.3 

96.0 

972.661 

1,120,530 

1,013.040 

1,736,899:2,000.95 M.809 006 

1 

86.8 

96.0 

RarUtr '+5 countries a) 

56,966 

60,023 

64,298 

94.9 

88.6 

615,954 

640,990 

706,652 

1.283,260! 1,335.418 1,472,218 

96.1 

m 

*“^^(46 . 91 %i) 


— 


— 

— 1 

766,750 

814,053 

838,313 

1,597.425 1,695,973 

1,746,516 

94.2 

913 

\ 40 countries a) 

89.891 

95,794 

100.704 

93.8 

89 . 3 ' 

854.468 

991,755 

1.141364 

2,670.1953,099,212 3,567,362 

86.2 

74.9 

141 » 99% ft) 


— 

— 

— 

— 1 

1,271,143 

1,331,488 

1 . 454 . 79 a 

3,972,295j4,160,872,4.546,211 

95.5 

87.4 

\ 26 countries a) 

147.289 

161,298 

157.255 

91,3 

93.7 

1.529.015 

1,897,532 

2.047,971 

2.730.391 ;3,388,459 3,657,10! 

80.6 

74.7 

• 83 %i) 

— 

— 



^ 1 

1.613.672 

2,003,354 

2.123.634 

2,881,566 

3,577 427 

3,792,214 

80.5 

76.0 

Rice (rough) (14 coun¬ 





1 









tries, 81 %) . . . . 

108,650 

110,605 

109,575 

98.2 

99.2 

1,518,587 

1,636,694 

1,595,365 

3,374.571 

3,637,023 

3,545,182 

92.8 


Potatoes (35 c. 72 %) a) 

31,519 

31,296 

30,760 

100.7 

102.5 

3,499,903 

3,214.139 

3,267,658 

5.833.055 

5,356.791 

5.445.989 

108.9 

107.1 

Sugar-beet (24 countr. 









Thousand short tons 



92 %). a) 

7,527 

7,468 

7,532 

100.8 

99.9 

1,339,822 

1,210.968 

1,299,336 

66,9901 60348 

64,966 

110.6 

}(J3.I 

Cotton (ginned) (17 





1 

1 




Thousand bales of 478 lb. 



countries, 92 %) b) 

67.342 

70,038 

78,551 

96.2 

85.7 

101,422 

117,890 

118,869 

21.218 

24.663 i 24,868) 

86.0 

853 

I 4 nseed {23 countries, 









Thousand bushels 



79%). a) 

12,738 

' 10,816 

14,374 

117.8 

88.6 

61,406 

52 893 

65,164 

i 109,653 

94,4531 116,365 

116.1 

94.2 

Flax (fibre) {20 coun¬ 









Thousand pounds 



tries. 98 %) . . a) 

6.086 

6,669 

5.745 

91.3 

105.^ 

15,082 

14,897 

13,519 

1,508,187 

1.489.668 

1,351,879 

101.2 

111.6 

Hemp seed (&c. i 4 %)a) 

262 

259 

250 

101.0 

105.0 

961 

994 

963 

96,122 

99.429 

96,342 

96.7 

99.8 

Hemp (fibre) (ii coun¬ 














tries, 49 %) . . a) 

568 

541 

578 

105.0 

98.3 

1 

3,772 

3,549 

3,904 

377,212 

354.945 

390,440 

106,3 

96.6 

Hops (8 countr., 99 %) 

124 

114 

136 

108.7 

90.9 

1,153 

1,036 

1,206 

115,302 

103.618 

120,593 

IIU 

95.6 

Tobacco {18 countries, 














44%). a) 

1 2.175 

2,592 

2.844 

83.9 

76.5 

18,219 

21,500 

22.836 

1,821,900 

'2.149,955,2,283.556 

84.7 

79,8 

Olive oil (9 countries, 









ThousandAmerican gallons 



96’/.). 




— i 


14,853 

16,444 

17.237 

195,162 

216,081 

226.484 

90.3 

86.2 







Thousand Imperial gallons 






Vines (17 countr. 84 %) 

... 


— 

— 


3,861.120 3,105.746 3.364,525 

4.636.858 

3,729,722 

4,040.492 

124.3 

114.8 







Thousand pounds 3 ) 

Thousand pounds 3 ) 



Sak (7 countr. 90 %) 

2 ) 6,490 

2 ) 7,274 

2 ^ 7,383 

89.2: 

1 

88 . 0 . 

1 

832,682 

955.127 

, 954,131 

832.682 

955.127 

954,131 

m 

873 


a) Not including the IT. S. S. E. — &) Xnclucting the U. S. S. R. 
ij Wine. — a) Thousand ounces of eggs ia incubation, — 3 ) Cocoons. 









FODDER CROPS 


Germany: The cold dry weather that prevailed in the greater part of May was 
unfavourable to crops, particularly to fodder crops; on i June condition varied greatly 
according to crop and district but, despite a |deterioration with respect to the previous 
month, it was better than at the corresponding date of last year, save in the ca^ 
of clover and irrigated meadows, of which condition was the same as a lyear previously. 

Austria: Temporary meadows developed very slowly due to the cold weather 
particularly in the mountain areas. Given the delay in co m mencing the utilization 
of green fodder the temporary meadows have been cut prematurely in places owing 
to the shortage of fodder. 

Growth of mangels is also backward. 

Development of permanent meadows is very slow. Owing to repeated frosts the 
more delicate and more nutritive grasses have deteriorated while weeds have developed 
to the detriment of hay quality. 

Utilization of pasture is intensive despite the poor growth of grass. It was not 
possible to utilize alpine pastures until toward the beginning of June save to a limited 
extent. 


Beigmm: Pastures are giving little feeding and fodder crops are thin. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions in May were generally favourable to the growth 
of fodder crops . 

The following are the provisional official estimates of the areas cultivated this, 
v*ear compared with those of last year and the averages of the preceding five years. 



1935 

Permanent meadows . 

. . . . 711,700 

Temporary meadows . 

.... 73,600 

Vetdies.. 

. . . . 310,900 

Mangels. 

. . . . 7,400 

IVlillet for fodder . . . 

.... 41,300 


1934 

(acres) 

.\verage 

1929-33 

% 1935 

1934 .Average 

= 100 = 100 

694,200 

772,000 

102.5 

92.2 

79,000 

65,900 

93*2 

III.7 

435*000 

372,700 

71*5 

83-4 

4,900 

4,000 

150.5 

187.4 

39*700 

38,100 

104.0 

018.4 


Estonia: Temperatures were lower than usual during the first two of May. 

Weather was warmer during the third decade but, owing to the lack of rain, growth 
was delayed. 


France: The abnormally cold and rainy weather that prevailed in the majoriiy 
of districts during May and the early part of June was not favourable to temporary 
or permanent fodder, of wHch the cutting had been delayed and rendered diflScult 
by the bad wither; quantity is in general good or average but quality frequently 

leaves something to be desired, save in some higher districts in the east where harvesting 

IS later. Pasture and meadows are, on the other hand, in fairly good condition, as 
weU as fodder vegetables, de^ite the delay due to bad weather 
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The Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crops and coxt.'ctbies 


ClOVHR: 

Germany . . . 
Austria i) . . , 
Lituania : 
annual . . 
biennal . . , 
Polanc^ . . . 
Canada 3 ). . . 
Egypt ■(t>ersim), 


Alfalfa: 

Germany . 

Austria .. 

Canada .... . 


Mangolds: 

Germany . 
Austria . . 
France . . 
Switzerland 


Temporary maidows: 

Axistria 4 ). 

France: 

leguminous crops ...... 

annual green fodder crops. . 
artificial meadows 5 ) • • • • 

Sweden .. 

Switzerland. 

United States 6). 


Permanent Meadows: 

<5cnnany: 

irrigated meadows 
other meadows , 

Austro. 

France: 

pastures . 

meadows. 

Lithuania. 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows 
low meadows. . . 
meadot^ improved 
Switzerland .... 


Pastures: 

Austria.. 

Poland: 

permanent pastures. 
temporary pastures. 

Switzerland. 

Canada.. 

United States .... 


1 June 1935 


Crop condition f) 
1 May 1935 


I June 1934 


«) 

b ) 


c ) 

a ) 

b ) 

c ) 

a ) 




3.2 

2.9 




2.5 

— 


— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.8 

3.1 

- 


2.5 

2.6 

- 


- 

- 

_ 

_ 

2 ) 

— 

_ 

2 ) 2.9 

— 

— 

— 


88 

— 

— 

94 

— 


100 




100 



2.7 

_ 



2.4 



2.9 

2.4 

— 


— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.9 




88 








3.1 




2.9 

2.5 

63 


94 


- 

- 

2.8 

2.4 




2.2 



2.4 

— 

66 

67 

66 


— 

-- 

— 

i — 

72 

- 


2.7 

93 

I 

- 

97 

I 




77.6 





2.9 




2.5 



2.9 

— 

— 


3.2 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.7 

2.9 

62 



2.4 

■ 



! — 

63 


2.5 


•— 

—■ 

— 


_ 

2 ) 

2.2 



— 


— 


2 ) 

2.2 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

—■ 

2 ) 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 




94 



99 



3.2 

1 

— 

2.6 


— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2) 

2.0 

— 


— 


_ 

_ 

2) 

2.3 

87 

z 

— 



- 

- 


85 

77.7 




1 


b) 


z I 

3.0 : - 

~ ; 2.2 

- 2) 2.5 

- i 83 

100 ! ~ 


67 


66 


70 

70 


69 

69 


2.9 

51.9 


3.4 


2.8 

2 ) 2.2 

2 ) 2.9 

2.8 


2 ) 2.3 

2 ) 2.5 

81 

53.2 


a) Above the average, — b) Average.c} Below the average. — f) See explanation of the various systems 
oa 409. i) Red clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the preceding month. — 3 ) Clover and hay. — 4 } Kleegrass. 
5 ) Graminaceous and mixed graminaceous and legiuninous crops. — 6) Hay. 
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According to the enquiry into crop 
various fodder crops are as follows: 

1935 


Marigolds . is ^9 

Temporary crops: 

leguminous crops. 7^34^ 

graminous and mis:ed legumi¬ 
nous crops. 1^328 

graminous crops (annual fod¬ 
der crops for hay). 1,682 


Total . . . io, 3 S 8 

Permanent meadows: 


grass . 4.785 

meadows.13,768 

Total . . . i8,3S3 

Grand totai, . . » 30,900 


conditions on ist. June, the areas sown to 


1934 

Average 

1939-33 , 

% 1935 

1934 Average 

100 =« 100 

thousands acres; 




1.946 

1,842 

102.3 

108.0 

7.375 

7.243 

99.6 

101.4 

1.348 

1,141 

98.5 

116.4 

1,718 

1,688 

98.0 

99.7 

xo, 44 i 

I0,0J2 

99.2 

102.8 

4,660 

4.718 

102.7 

101.4 

13.676 

13.224 

100.7 

104.1 

18,336 


I 0 I .2 

X 03 A 

30,723 

29,856 

100.6 

103.5 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during May was for the most 
part cold and dry with severe frosts about the middle of the month. 

During the cold spell the growth of permanent and temporary grass was practically 
at a standstill and very little progress was made during the month. It is anticipated 
that hay yields will be below average. 

Pastures throughout May were very bare and badly in need of warm rain. 

Mangolds were sown tmder favourable soil conditions, but, owing to the lack of 
rain, germination and subsequent growth were slow. The sowing of turnips and swedes 
was progressing at the end of May. Rain was needed to stimulate germination and 
growth. In a few areas plants have already been attacked by fly while in Scotland resow¬ 
ing was necessary in several districts. 

Hungary: At the end of the first week of June mangels were growing well. Tosses 
through hail were not serious. The first cut of red clover and alfalfa was generally 
completed. Yield was average. Other temporary fodder crops (mixture of oats and 
vetdies, sainfoin, etc.) developed vigorously. The first cut of permanent meadows 
gave an average yield. Growth of pastures was renewed more actively after the rain 
of the first week of June. 

In the middle of June mangels were generally making good progress and foliage 
was coming on well. The first and even the second hoeing was proceeding Other 
fodder crops (mixtures of oats, vetches, sainfoin, etc.) are flagging somewhat owing 
to the drought. Cutting in meadows is finished, yields being average. 

The aftermath and pasture grass benefited from the recent rains, 

Italy: The growth of fodder crops was seriously hindered by the unfavourable 
weather. The first cut on the whole, owing to the long drought and the low ^ring 
temperatures, was poor and haymaking was impeded to some extent by the rain in 
May, An adequate second cut is expected. 
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Latvia: Condition of animal clover on 15 May was average in 40.4 % of the replies 
of crop correspondents, above average in 23.8 % and below average in 35.8 %. The 
corresponding percentages for biennial clover were 33.5, 7.9 and 58.6; for permanent 
meadow 20.6, 2.6 and 76.8. Cold accounted for about four-fifths of the losses and 
drought for about one-fifth. 

Netherlands: The rather cold weather was unfavourable to the growth of grass. 

Poland: As a result of the cold weather, crop condition of meadows and pastures 
on 15 May was appreciably below average and a good first cut was not expected. Be¬ 
tween 15 May and 5 June better weather .conditions brought about an improvement in 
the fodder crops, which, at the beginning of June were judged satisfactory". 

Romania: The first cut of clover and alfalfa gave good yrields. 

Switzerland: Growth of meadows suffered from the cold wet weather and the late 
frosts. Permanent meadows suffered in places from the drought of last year and from 
white worms. Prospects are for a yield of hay equal to about four-fifths of very large 
crop. Alpine pastures were still backward at the banning of Jime. 

Czechoslovakia: Condition of mangels is not satisfactory, particularly in the west. 
The vigorous development of clovers, alfalfa and meadows that was expected was hin¬ 
dered by the cold and in some parts of the country, even dry weather. These crops 
were damaged by frosts, Gover is rather thin. Green fodder being inadequate, farmers 
had to have recourse to premature cutting of alfalfa in the green condition; it was already 
for the most part cut in the first half of May, 

On I J une condition of clover, alfalfa and meadows varied from average to above 
average. 

Algeria: May was rainy and fairly favourable to pasture but the rains were an 
obstacle to the bringing in of the crops of which the quality consequently left something 
to be desired. 

Egypt: Cotton leafworm (Prodenia littoralis) has appeared in some districts where 
bershn is cultivated, having spread through lower and Mddle Bgypt; the necessary 
measures have been taken to combat it. The last cut of bersim has been made. The 
seed is forming satisfactorily on the areas left for seed; early crops are ripening and cut¬ 
ting has begun. 

French Morocco: The rainfall of May effected some improvement on grazing 
lands and pastures but the latter generally dried up quickly. Fodder supplies for the 
summer appear insufficient in many cases, particularly among natives, 

Tunisia: Hay production in the northern and central areas was very plentiful 
but, as haymaking was hindered by rain from 20 to 23 May in the Bizerta district, 
the quality of the han’-est is only average in this area. In the south, haymaking 
was carried out in satisfactory conditions but the outturn was reduced by the 
d,rought. Similarly, pastures are still well supplied in the northern and central areas, 
while in the south they are drying up quickly. At the end of the month, however 
they were still yielding enough bite for animals in the latter area. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Number of Pigs in Denmark 

{In rural communes only), 

(thousands) 


■— 


1933 




1934 




1933 


Classification 

55 

May 

13 

April 

I 

^larch 

15 

Jan. 

1 

Dec. 

15 

Oct. 

I 

Sept. 

16 

July 

I 

June 

15 

, Dec. 

14 

Oct. 

15 

July 

Boars for repro¬ 
duction .... 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Sows in farrow 
for first time. . 

83 

87 

89 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

82 

36 

38 

41 

Other sows in 
farrow .... 

172 

154 

166 

181 

190 

187 

180 

165 

166 

176 

206 

239 

Sows in milk. . 

88 

98 

81 

77 

74 

82 

78 

89 

82 

90 

102 

115 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) . 

25 

22 

19 

19 

21 

25 

29 

24 

23 

34 

34 

34 

Sows for 
slaughter . . . 

12 

12 

14 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

26 

25 

15 

T/rfai of sows 

380 

373 

369 

358 

344 

333 

337 1 

1 

355 

363 

362 

405 

444 

Snddng pigs not 
weaned .... 

724 

813 

695 

668 

653 

720 

680 

774 

711 

733 

916 

1.029 

Young and adult 
pigs for 
slaughter: 
Weaned pigs 
Tmder 35 kg. . 

797 ; 

740 

1 

; 738 

762 

745 

i 734 

1 

790 

737 

672 

974 

1.075 

1.068 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 

635 

629 

637 

667 

646 

711 

661 

647 

664 

892 

951 

997 

Fat nigs of 60 
kg. and oyer . 

500 

463 

508 

1 451 

621 

590 

503 

523 

595 

740 

825 

827 

Total pigs 

3,056 

3,038 

2,967 

2,925 

3,029 

3,108 

2,992 

3,057 

3,027 

3,724 

4,196 

4,390 


The Output of Eggs and Poultry in England and Wales in 1933 - 34 . 

The agricultural census of 1923 indicated that the yield of eggs per hen 
then averaged 100 over the whole country on the assumption that there were on 
average ii hens in ever\’' 12 adult powls. No inquiries as to the yield of eggs 
per bird are made in intercensal years but it appears probable that subsequent 
to 1925 the proportion of hens in the total numbers of adult birds rose materially, 
and on the assumption that in the nest census year, 1930-31, these was an average 
of 19 hens in 20 adults, the 3deld per hen was then 120, an increase of 20 % 
compared with the census of 1923. 

As regards duck eggs, the yield in 1925 was placed, after revision, at 65 eggs 
per adult bird, no satisfactory information being available of the proportions 
of male and female birds, while the 1930-31 census indicated that the yield was 
then equivalent to 70 per adult duck. 

The following table showing the production of eggs from 1924-25 to 1933-34 
is based on the assumption that the increases in the yields per bird may be spread 
evenly over the years between 1924-25 and 1930-31 and that yields have remained 
unaltered since the latter year. 
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Years 

(June to May) 

Hen Hggs 

Duck Hggs 
{millions) 

Total 

1924-25 . 


71 

1,493 

1925-26 . 

. 1.563 

69 

1,632 

1926-27 . 

. 1,732 

69 

1,801 

1927-28. 

. 1,951 

70 

2,021 

1928-29.. 

. 2,135 

67 

2,202 

1929-30. 


62 

2,359 

193^^-31 . 

. 2.564 

63 

2,627 

1931-32 . 

.2,803 

67 

2,870 

1932-33 ........ 

. 3,024 

68 

3,092 

1933-34 . 

. 3,154 

64 

3,2iS 


The table shows that expansion has been uninterrupted throughout the period, 
and the total production, of 3,218 million eggs in 1933-34 was well over twdce as 
much as that of I924'25. The increase between 1932-33 and 1933-34 was 126 mil- 
Hons or 4 %, and it is worth noting that this represented the smallest expansion 
in a.ny of the years covered by the table. 

The figures include eggs used for hatching, which are estimated to have been 
approximately 85 million hen eggs and 4 million duck eggs in 1933-34. 

The following table gives estimates of the annual output of poultry for food 
in England and Wales. These are based on the special census returns collected 
from occupiers in 1925 and 1931, varied according to changes in numbers of birds 
as shown by the annual June returns. The figures are subject to a wider margin 
of error than those relating to eggs as the output of birds for food may vary very 
widely from holding to holding, irrespective of the numbers of birds on hand in 
June. 


Years 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Trakeys 

(June to May) 


(thousands) 

1924-25 . 

.15,000 

2,200 

490 

500 

1925-26. 


2,400 

540 

520 

1926-27 ...... 


2,600 

590 

530 

1927-2S. 


2,600 

600 

480 

192S-29. 


2,400 

570 

470 

1929-30 . 


2,000 

560 

560 

1930-31 . 


2,200 

550 

530 

1931-32 . 


2,200 

500 

,420 

1932-33 . 


2,600 

520 

440 

1933-34 . 


2,700 

610 

650 


During the past ten years the output of fowds for food has doubled and the 
numbers of ducks, geese and turkeys for food produced in 1933-34 were in each case 
the largest of the period covered by the table, the figure for turkeys being parti¬ 
cularly large in relation to earlier years. 

The foregoing estimates relate only to production on agricultural holdings 
exceeding i acre. The inquiries made in 1930 indicate that, to cover other hol¬ 
dings, private gardens, etc., it is necessary to add about 650 million eggs and 
6 million birds for food. 

Live Stock in Northern Ireland* 

With the object of facilitating the operation of its marketing schemes, the 
Ministry of Agriculture made an enquiry into the numbers of live stock on agri¬ 
cultural holdings on i April 1935. Returns were received from about 5,000 farm- 
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ers out of a total number of over 100,000 and estimates of the total numbers 
of live stock was calculated on this sample. These estimates are given in the 
following table together with the results of the complete enumerations made on 
I June 1934 and i December 1934. 


1 

Classiffcation 

Estimate 

I April 1935 

Census 

! I Dec. 1934 

Census 

I June 1934 

% change a 
wi 

I December 

1934 

is compared 
ith 

I June 

1934 

aiilch COW'S.1 

*) 245,000 

251.620 

1 

251.409 

~ 2.6 

- 2.5 

Heifers in coif. 

45,000 

34,730 

31,946 

+ 29.6 

+ 40.9 

Other catle.. . 

470.000 

463,870 

485.181 

-f 1.3 

- 3.1 

Total catle . . . 

760M0 

750,220 ^ 

768,536 

+ L3 i 

- 1.1 

nwres. 

360.000 

399.338 

349.866 

- 9.9 

+ 2.9 

Other sheep. 

382.000 

129.774 

411,444 

+ 194.4 1 

- 7.2 

Total sheep . . . 

742M 

529,112 

761,310 

+ 40.2 

~ 2.5 

Sows. 

45.000 

41.902 

39,837 

+ 7.4 

4- 13.0 

Other pigs. .. 

385,000 ; 

359,199 

340.511 

+ 7.2 

+ 13.1 

Total pigs .... 

4S0,m 

401,101 

380,348 

-b 7.2 

+ 13.1 


*) Including heifers in milk. 


The numbers of cattle and sheep at i April 1935 are not, of course, strictly 
comparable with the numbers at i June and i December 1934, as at i April the 
breeding season is not ended. The number of pigs, however, at each of the three 
dates may be regarded as comparable, and the steady increase in numbers is due 
to the operation of the Pigs Marketing Scheme. 


The Live Stock Situation in Yugoslavia. 

The following table gives figures of the numbers of live stock according 
to the official enquiry made at the end of January of the years following those 
indicated in the table. 


1934 . 
1933. 
1932 . 
1931. 
1930 * 
1929 . 
1928. 
1927 
1926, 

1935. 
1924 . 
1923. 

1922. 
192.3 ♦) 


Year 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

BufEaloes 


3.989.941 

3.876309 

3,812.208 

3,871,556 

3.812.172 

3,728.038 

3,654,261 

3,729,343 

3,706,019 

3.768.135 

3.784.267 

3,869.985 

4.058,419 

4.951339 

U05.865 

1,186,984 

1,156.997 

1.168.768 

1,161,235 

1.140343 

1,109,246 

1,120310 

1,116,858 

1.106,142 

1,053,875 

1,062.893 

1,043,528 

1,062343 

120,034 

117,496 

114,719 

115.270 

106,944 

106,117 

103,528 

97.509 

96,298 

95,236 

89,779 

94.720 

86,036 

84.182 

17,678 

17.236 

16,449 

16359 

15,843 

15,469 

15,165 

14.865 

14,551 

14.504 

14,190 

14,849 

15,002 

18,091 

8.867.685 

8.600,418 

8,510.441 

8,425,634 

7,953,139 

7,735.957 

7,722.247 

7,735,915 

7,932,845 

7.906.808 

7,618,708 

7,639,257 

8.461.504 

7.002,124 

1.881.126 

1.871.158 

1,871,618 

1,928.224 

1.731.430 

1,803.574 

1.750.006 

1,738.958 

1.721,2^ 

1.810,669 

1.718368 

1,730.204 

1.801.409 

1.552,555 

2,791,592 

2.656,345 

2.863.177 

3,133,164 

2.923.862 

2.674,800 

2.662,790 

2.769.848 

2,806,182 

2,802.355 

2.517,955 

2.496,723 

1 2.887.020 
3.349.504 

38,929 

36.634 

38,704 

40,563 

37,487 

S6,m 

32.U6 

30.980 

31.519 

27.431 

28,626 

31,717 

.31,938 

51,470 


Census 3r January 1921. 
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The increases in the numbers of nearly all kinds of animals during recent 
years is to be ascribed chiefly to the natural increase, assisted by plentiful 
harvests of fodder crops and by the decline in the prices of these products. 
Further, the favourable weather conditions and the legislation enforced with the 
object of fighting the epizootic epidemics introduced at the end of 1932 by live 
stock which were in transit have contributed appreciably to the improvement 
in the health of animals. According to official information, no epizootic diseases 
have been recorded in any part of the country since the beginning of 1934. 

The slight fall in domestic consumption and, more particularly, the great 
drop in exports of live animals and meat during recent years have also rein¬ 
forced the general upward tendency in the numbers of animals. 


Numbers of animals slaughtered in fuhlic abattoirs. 


classes of slaughtered livestock 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

192 S 

S’s:ali. animals . 

1,298,925 

1,209,403 

! 

1,169,894 ! 

1 1 

1,248.878 

1,479,110 

1,474,416 

1.689.614 

Cambs. 

696,286 

663,213 

616,214 

687.572 

752,845 

714.632 

866.750 

JEJwes. 

319,043 

287.386 

326.799 ! 

294322 

348,593 

436.330 

442,078 

Total Skeep . 

1.015.329 

950,599 

943.013 

981,894 

1,101,438 

1,150,962 

1,308,828 

Pemale goats. 

233,644 

209,129 

167,026 

205.246 

; 276,181 

230,299 

276.224 

3Iale goats. 

49,952 1 

49,675 

59,855 

61,738 

101,491 

93,155 

104,562 

Total gonis. 

283,596 

258,804 

226,881 

266,984 

377,672 

323,454 

380,786 

Caitlb. 

688,745 

705,537 

689,724 

654,986 

615,220 

\ 750372 

784.403 

Calves. 

334.338 

338,733 

340,800 

353.686 

285,161 

346.087 

374,359 

0 .ven. 

128,733 

122,006 

111,265 

104,086 

116.255 

129.886 

153,066 

Cower. 

116,512 1 

124.454 

110.885 

102.468 

123,333 

' 157,869 

138,474 

Heifers. 

58,980 

62,370 

59,766 

49,872 

48,587 

63,203 

63,441 

Steers . 

38,802 

43,448 

46,679 

29.356 

30,120 

39,931 

41.077 

Bulls. 

11,380 ; 

14,526 

20.329 

15,518 

11,764 

13,396 

13,986 

Pios. 

518,995 

524,068 

572,797 

757.491 ; 

641,835 

575315 

646.217 

Fat pigs. 

442,504 i 

462.031 

425,642 

618.466 

560.854 

520.103 

1 CCA f.'if. 

Thin pigs.i 

6,147 

4,905 

50,261 

16,738 

3,919 

3.049 


Young pigs. 

69,850 

56,935 

93,097 

122,287 

77,062 

49,314 

91,581 

Sucking pigs. 

494 

197 

3,797 

— 

— 

3.049 

— 

Buffaloes. 

1.946 

2.521 

1.106 

2,217 

2,631 

1.039 

1,188 

Young buffaloe. 

1,142 

1,317 

581 

1.210 

1,274 

618 

465 

Buffaloes. 

804 

1,204 

525 

1,007 

1,357 

421 

723 

Horses. 

857 

750 

564 

1,009 

1.722 

2337 

3,467 

Horses. 

843 

733 

534 

1,009 

1,722 

2,237 

3.397 

Colts. 

14 

17 

30 

— 

— ' 


70 

General Totals . . 

2,509,468 

2,442.279 

2,434,085 

2,664,777 

2,740,518 

2,803,579 

3,124.889 

Cattle diseased or suspected of disease 

5,627 

4,454 

4.359 

4,733 

5,931 

4,880 

6,267 


The preceding table, the totals in wMch cover only part of the live stock 
slaughtered for consumption in the country, will convey an idea of the trend of 
internal consumption during recent years. Statistics of most of the animals 
slaughtered in the country (see slaughtering in private slaughter-houses and by 
rearers themselves) axe not available. The comparative stability of internal 
consumption in spite of the great fall in the purchasing power of the urban 


























classes who are the chief consumers is attributable to the appreciable decline 
in the prices of live stock and live stock products. 

Exports of live animals and meat, which occupy a very important place in 
the economic life of the country?', amounting in value to 50 % of all exports, 
have declined materially in recent years. 


Exports of animals and meat. 


Year 

Cattle 

Sheep 
and goats 

Pigs 

Veal and beef 

Pig meat 


, Heads i 

Heads 

Heads 

1000 lb. 

1000 lb. 

1934. 

76,815 1 

655.303 

i 141.446 

3.787 

3.197 

1933 . 

70,660 

617.217 

208.140 ! 

5.696 

3,661 

1932. 

47,225 

480.087 

273,753 

4,992 

5,964 

1931 . 

108,985 

602,279 

273,459 

7.993 

4,171 

1930 .. 

136,679 

717,110 

248,393 

6,710 

6,446 

1929. 

110,421 

850.681 1 

224,901 

8.933 

11,016 

192S. 

113,488 

1.038,678 I 

j 

221,142 

8,702 

9.481 


The heavy decrease in 1932 in the exports of cattle, 90 % of which go 

to Italy, was the result of the increase in import duties in the latter country 

and of the granting of preferential treatment to Hungarian cattle. Exports 
in 1933 and 1934 rose appreciably above those of 1932 only after a new com¬ 
mercial agreement had been made between Yugoslavia and Italy but they re¬ 
mained below those of the preceding years. 

The fall in the exports of beef and veal since 1932 was mainly the result 
of the ver3' high tariffs imposed in Austria and Yugoslavia. 

The fluctuations in the exports of sheep and goats are the effects of the 

demand from Greece. The contraction in consumption in this country, the 

steps taken by the Government to defend the drachma and the contingenting 
of imports have caused a continuous decline in Yugoslav exports of small 
animals. For these the lowest point was touched in 1932. A partial recovery 
occurred in 1933 and 1934, the outcome of a commercial treaty based on 
compensation between Greece and Yugoslavia. • ^ 

The great decrease in the exports of pigs and pig-meat which is noticeable 
during the last two years is connected with the policy for the protection of the 
internal market and the development of the national pig industry which are 
being pursued by the two chief buyers of Yugoslav pigs, Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

G. S. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives* 

Animals are in a good state of health. 

• Estonia: Feeding conditions for milk cows were bad during May. The supplies 
of dry fodder were drawn upon heavily and the growth of grass was held up by the bad 
weather. 
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Irish Free State: Supplies of feeding stuffs are adequate for all requirements. Milk 
yields ’^efre above average for the season. 

. France: Despite the abnormal and at times severe, cold in May, condition of stock 
remained fairly satisfactor}’ in most districts; in the Centre only it was rather unsatis¬ 
factory or even at times poor. The cold and generally bad weather reduced milk 
production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Most pastures are fully stocked. Cattle 
have done fairly well on the whole, but in upland districts and on thin soils shortage 
of keep has retarded their progress. 

Yields of milk were affected in some cases by the cold weather and were maintained 
with some difficulty. 

Sheep and lambs are generally healthy and lambing among the hill flocks has been 
satisfactory, 

Netherlands: Growth of grass has not been favoured by the cold weather but the 
feed situation for milch cows has been satisfactory. In comparison with last year 
milk production was larger in May in Friesland, Drenthe, Overijssel, Geldern and 
South Holland. The greatest increase was not, however, above 5 %. Production of 
milk decreased somewhat in North Brabant and Zeeland {5 %) and Limburg (3 %). 
In the other districts it was practically normal. 

Switzerland: At the beginning of June animals had not been taken to the higher 
districts owing to the delay in vegetation. 

Milk deliveries in April were 30 % below those of April last year. 

United States: According to a report referring to i May, weather and feed conditions 
during JiLpril in the important early lambing areas, as a whole, were above average and 
the development of the early lambs was correspondingly favourable. There continued, 
however, to be considerable variation in conditions among the different areas, ranging 
from exceptionally favourable in California and Arizona to below average in the Pacific 
Northwest and very poor in Texas. In the early native sheep States a deficiency of 
sunshine during April prevented the best development of the lambs. 

Milk production per cow, when compared with production last year, continues to 
increase gradually in most States outside the area affected by last yearis drought. In 
the country as a whole crop correspondents were securing between 2 and 3 %more milk 
per cow on i May than on that date last year but less than on i May iu any of the pre¬ 
ceding nine years. Total milk production, owing to the reduced number of milk cows, 
appears to have been about 2 % less than on i May last year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 22 June): Animals are in good health but there are 
complaints of a shortage of grass on pastures. 

Palestine: Pastures at the beginning of May were still green and in excellent con¬ 
dition. Flocks have come up to the hills from the Ghor areas (River Jordan valley). 

French Morocco: The live stock position continued to be satisfactory at the end of 
May. Feed is still adequante as a result of the stubble and thq cereal crops which have 
been cut, green for stock. 
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Union of South Africa: It was comparatively hot and dry during the earlier 
part of April, but towards the end of April, soaking rains fell practically throughout 
the Cape Province, Natal and Orange Free State. 

Stock and grazing were in April on the whole in good condition; the lambing season 
is very promising and prospects for a good wool clip were favourable. In the Orange 
Free State the condition of the sheep had already improved considerably and winter 
grazing was expected to be abimdant this year. In some districts, however, the grass 
was very rank, and there were still complaints of internal parasites in some districts 
of the Orange Free State and Bechuanaland. Good rains also fell in parts of the Trans¬ 
vaal, but in some of the lowveld districts it is still very dry and fanners have been 
compelled to trek with their stock. The same applies also to some of the north-western ^ 
districts of the Cape Province. 


LATEST INFORMATION 

Production of loheat and barley in Chosen and Egypt, 



1935 

1934 

1939 

1934 

Average 

A re a 

Wheat 

Chosen. 


Thousand acres 

789 

to 1933 

824 

= 100 

= 100 

Egypt . 

1,463 

1.442 

1.595 

101.5 

917 

Barley 

Chosen. 

. 

2,179 

2.403 

• » • 


Egypt. 

290 

284 

342 

101,9 

84.S 

- Production 

Wheat 

Chosen. 

5.374 

Thousand centals 

5.^50 

5.361 

91.9 

100.2 

Egypt .. 

25,882 

22,366 

26,831 

1157 

96.5 

Barley 

Chosen. 

25,59s 

23.361 

20,455 

108.7 

124.2 

Egypt . 

5.916 

4.336 

5.200 

113-4. 

94-5 

Wheat 

Chosen. 

8,956 

Thousand bushels 

9 . 75 X 

S.935 

91.9 

100.2 

Egypt ...... 

43.136 

37.276 

44.718 

1157 

96.5 

Barley 

Chosen 

52.913 

48,670 

42,616 

108.7 . 

124.2. 

Egypt. 

10,243 

9.033 

10.834 

113-4 

■ . 94.5 
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TRADE 




April 



Nike months (August i-April 30) 

Twelve months- 
(August i-July 31I 

COUNTS.I35S 

Exports | 

Imports 


Exports I 


IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 1 

1934 

1935 j 

1934 

1934-35 j 1933-34 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1:933-34 

1933-34 




Wheal 

fc. •— Thousand centals fi cental = 

100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 












* 


Bulgaria. 

0 

101 

0 

0 


0 

2.207 


0 


0 

2,242 

0 

Hungary. 

761 

1,572 

0 

0 


5,262 

13,880 


0 


0 

15,496 

0 

I4tliuania .... 

225 

0 

0 

0 


518 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

31 

49 

0 

0 


421 

344 


9 


507 

1,596 

507 

Romania .... 

143 

4 

0 

0 


143 

141 


4 


9 

141 

n 

Yugoslavia .... 

132 

46 

0 

0 


2,299 

309 


2 


0 

553 

0 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

3) 

1.179 3) 

15,781 


— 


— 

19,271 

— 

Canada ..... 

3.016 

2,141 

0 

0 


70,041 

71,701 


0 


7 

101,960 

7 

United States . . . 

18 

2,145 

1,623 

575 


1.373 

10,157 


12,622 


5,183 

11.995 

6.757 

Argentina .... 

8.320 

5,930 

— 

— 


81,992 

57,188 


— 


— 

84,074 

— 

CMle . 

60 

no 

115 

0 


639 

231 


170 


765 

582 

765 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

2 

4 

15 


216 

406 


15 


165 

423 

198 

Algeria. 





I) 

4.974 i) 

4,866 

I) 

223 

I) 

231 

6,493 

340 

French Mortxico . . 





I) 

2.423 i) 

3,435 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

5,082 

0 

Tunisia. 

168 

11 

7 

77 


1,155 

593 


176 


1,098 

1,124 

1322 

Australia. 

4,919 

1,936 

0 

0 


36.335 

27,117 


0 


0 

36,090 

0 

New Zealand . . . 

... 


... 

... 

I) 

0 I) 

181 

i) 

7 

I) 

82 

181 

119 

Importing Countries: 














Germany. 

0 

527 

364 

1,060 


117 

10.752 


6.400 


12.192 

12,516 

17,163 

Austria . 

0 

0 

522 

549 


0 

0 


3,155 


3.181 

0 

4.866 

Belgium . 

95 

53 

^ 1.429 

2.335 


1,541 

981 


20.141 


20.690 

1.459 

26326 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

657 

386 


31 

9 


9.072 


5,029 

9 

6,764 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Estonia . 

18 

0 

0 

0 


93 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

681 

999 


0 

0 


6.839 


7,465 

0 

10.280 

Finland. 

0 

0 

97 

71 


0 

0 


809 


756 

0 

1,098 

France . 

1,250 

0 

1,056 

992 


14.637 

1.327 


11,596 


13,241 

1.905 

16,493 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

35 

139 

9,057 

10,395 


569 

474 


82,109 


89.680 

754 

120.064 

Greece . 

0 

0 

787 

531 


0 

0 


5,130 


5,057 

0 

6,285 

Italy . 

0 

0 

963 

1.122 


9 

7 


7,496 


7,441 

7 

9,908 

Uatvia. 





1) 

60 i) 

0 

I) 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

216 

265 


0 

0 


2,698 


2300 

0 

3,761 

Netherlands . . . 

97 

165 

844 

919 


121 

866 


8,715 


10.426 

1,303 

13,649 

Portugal. 



33 

35 



— 


141 


282 

— 

384 

Sweden 

430 

0 

73 

106 


853 

2 


739 


880 

375 

1,089 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

816 

741 


2 

4 


7.452 


7,822 

7 

10,558 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

106 

0 


2 

2 


578 


86 

4 

88 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

7 

0 


— 

— 


15 


7 

— 

9 

China . 

11 

9 

2.227 

1.235 


249 

104 


7,015 


8,153 

185 

11.200 

India . 

2 

2 

0 

0 


236 

35 


101 


99 

' 44 

165 

Japan . 



1.120 

1;02I 


— 

— 


8,360 


7,491 

— 

9,811 

Egypt. 





I) 

51 I) 

7 

1) 

1,063 

I) 

2 

9 

7 

Union of South Afr. 




... 

2) 

2 2) 

0 

2) 

518 

2) 

20 

• 0 

33 

Totals . . . 

19,731 

14,942 

22,804 

23,429 


227,543 

223,107 

203370 

210,547 

305,880 

279,727 




Rye* 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 














Germany. 

0 

276 

483 

44 


51 

6,184 


4.372 


2,132 


2,196 

Bulgaria ...... 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

18 


0 


0 

18. 

0 

Estonia.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


494 

0 


22 


0 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

73 

359 

0 

• 0 


624 

2,974 


0 


, 0 

3,455 

0 

L^atvia. 




«.. 

1 ) 

1,814 I) 

0 

I) 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania .... 

"337 

0 

0 

0 


1,102 

49 


0 


0 

49 

0 

Poland .. 

1,250 

983 

0 

0 


9,096 

8,031 


0 


229 

10,479 

229 

Romania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Sweden . 

68 

0 

'2 

2 


1,755 

0 


18 


24 

42 

31 

U. S. S. R. .... 



— 

— 

3) 

547 3 ) 

1,656 




— 

3397 

■— 

Canada ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


395 

1.424 


11 


0 

1,444 

0 

Argentina .... 

840 

117 


— 


5,126 

1,651 


— 


— 

2,178 

, — 

Algeria. 





2) 

24 2) 

15 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

22 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria : . ^ . 

0 

0 

181 

0 


0 

0 


1.574 


4 

0 

172 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

no 

454 


9 

11 


1.221 


4,255 

11 

, 4.804’ 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

478 

355 


2 

0 


3,139 


4,932 

0 

5,895 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

15 

108 


0 

0 


no 


785 

0 

1,173 

France . . ... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


31 


71 

0 

71 

Italy . 

' 0 

0 

42 

11 


0 

0 


132 


79 

0 

126 

Norway , .,. . . 

0 

0 

139 

278 


0 

0 


1.795 


2335 

0 

3.201 

Netherlands . .. .' 

0 

0 

390 

564 


227 

7 


1,418 


3,794 

7 

5,110, 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

11 

9 


0 

0 


no 


106 

0 

137 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

,2 

2 


4 

15 


13 


15 

18 

20 

United States . . . 

0 

0 

375 

•487 


0 

9 


3,990 


5,013 

9 

7,055 

Total . * 

23^ 

1,737 

2,22s 

2,314 


21,272 

22,044 

1 

17, 95i 

5 

B,674 

28,074 

30330 


s) 2 ) 3} ^ notes p?tge 4S2, 














































Twelve months 
(August I-July 51 ) 


COUJ^ TRIES 


2^ine months (August 1 -April 30 ) 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

X933'34 

1933-34 

Thousand centals 

I cental 

= 100 lb.). 


578 

4,259 

71 

49 

5,578 

55 

0 

84 

0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

31 

0 

3.497 

3,203 

1.235 

668 

4,149 

937 

575 

1,153 

0^ 

0 

1,466 

0 

3.148 

2,837 

82 

276 

3,849 

320 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

335 

207 

0 

0 

282 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

29 

44 

0 

0 

55 

0 

6.942 

8,082 

284 

84 

10.690 

176 

6,063 

6,065 

2 

0 

7,584 

2 

1.651 

1,850 

— 

— 

2,425 

— 

42 

13 

44 

37 

22 

55 

218 

212 

2 

2 

260 

2 

! 5,467 

4.339 

20 

20 

5,569 

22 

I) 648 ii) 540 

2 ) 46 

2 ) 51 

897 

lOi 

I) 29 

I) 49 

1 ) 0 

X) 7 

49 

9 

507 

148 

60 

187 

223 

249 

10.805 

8,285 

2 

0 

10,922 

0 

2 

0 

.487 

624 

0 

992 

31 

33 

134 

256 

42 

287 

13 

9 

379 

441 

13 

584 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

461 

941 

0 

1,091 

0 

0 

624 

809 

0 

1.146 

2,542 

1 2,401. 

6,817 

8,662 

3,245 

11.674 

0 

1 2 

26 i 

11 

2 

13 

2 

2 

717 

653 

4 

930 

9 

! 4 

661 

692 

7 

880 

— 

—- 

104 

104 


143 

1 0 1 0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

4 

; 7 

15 

18 

7 

22 



315 

306 

— 

386 

57 

1 86 

1,228 

1,124 

165 

1,314 

— 

1 — 

I) 256 

I) 227 

— 

337 

— 

i — 

919 

882 

— 

1,087 

51 

1 68 

75 

644 

77 

888 

I) 0 

, 1 } 0 

I) 55 

X) 68 

0 

99 

2 ) 0 

jSj 0 

2 ) 7 

2 ) 4 

2 

9 

ii) 2 

[1) 2 

I) 141 

2 ) 134 

2 

209 

1 43,247 

j 44,042 

15,271 

17,985 

57,739 

24,023 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

France . 

Hungarv. 

Italy . 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Romaaia. 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark . . . . . 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel, 
Greece ...... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Indo-China . . . . 
Java and Madura . 
Syria and Eebauon . 

Egypt. 

Union of South Afr.. 
New Zealand . . . 
Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

Biungary. 

Eithnania. 

Poland. 

Romania ..... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada 

United States . . . 
^ Argentina . . . - 
Chile ....... 

India . 

Algeria. 

Egypt .. 

French Morocco . . 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria ..... 


Denmark. 

Irish'Free State . . 

France . . 

Gf. Brihand N. Ird. 
Greece . , , . . . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

1 liietherlaiids . - . 
'^Switzerland . 

;^3!ftia;andl4ehanon . 



15 ! 
0 
0 

262 ' 
66 I 
218 
0 
49 

21 
2 i 

542 i 
522 I 
172 i 
0 ! 
20 : 
734 1 


29 

1.202 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

278 

0 

0 

4 


4,126 1 


481 ’ 
2 ! 
0 

340 i 
104 ' 
280 1 
0; 
31 
0 i 
2 ' 
668 j 
796 
229 ' 


’5 I 

377 1 


13 

840 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 < 
0 

0 1 

- ° i 

Ji 

0 i 


0 

0 ' 
0 i 
137 s 
0 : 
4 

0 ■ 
0 . 
0 I 
0 ; 
20 
0 

2 

0 

4 i 


l\ 

68 ' 

4! 

68 : 
692 1 

T 

55: 
64 ; 
31 I 
0 ^ 
2 

20 i 
84 I 

"104 I 

4 ' 


! 


4,402 : 1,427 I 

Barley. 


62 

0 

97 

22 

31 

0 

37 

93 

970 

0 

55 

64 

13 

0 

0 

46 

90 

”77 

93 


1,842 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


0 

99 

0 

0 

0 

507 

0 

0 

522 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

2 

86 

0 

0 

84 

1,045 

24 

0 

1,093 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

399 

218 

0 

0 

6.532 

3.051 

0 

0 

3,538 

0 

150 

1,036 

0 

0 

3.680 

13.056 

0 

4 

14,654 

4 

46 

57 

0 

0 

1.016 

1,076 

2 

2 

1,116 

2 

29 

2 

0 

0 

522 

163 

0 

0 

176 

0 



— 

— 

3) 2.705 

3 ) 9,493 

— 

— 

10,796 

— 

150 

2 

0 

0 

5,571 

485 

0 

0 

820 

0 

42 

194 

752 

2 

1.803 

2,231 

4.467 

13 

2331 

152 

313 

990 

— 

— 

7.853 

8,486 

— 

— 

11,605 

— 

86 

137 

0 

0 

1,153 

944 

0 

0 

2,006 

0 

62 

0 

0 

2 

377 

2 

' 9 

86 

2 

95 





I) 1,113 

I) 948 

I) 591 

I) 441 

1,144 

496 





i) 0 

I) 123 

I) 13 

I) 0 

139 

0 





I) 4.881 

I) 1,812 

x> 0 

X) 0 

2,628 

0 

‘82 

‘"181 

0 

0 

1.299 

1,191 

0 

0 

1,407 

0 

0 


613 

I 575 

0 

2 

9,652 i 

5,562 

2 ! 

7,648 

0 

1 0 

115 

! 271 

0 

0 

1,367 

1.806 

0 

2,588 

26 

i 15 

836 

i 829 

359 

456 

7381 

7.624 

655 

8.962 

15 

, 62 

1 64 

! 93 

1,398 

860 

767 

1,032 

977 

1,314 

0 

0 

1 2 


4 

11 

165 

73 

11 

212 

0 


) 3^3 

! 117 

2 

0 

3,285 

3.195 

0 

3,915 

2 

I 11 

i 717 

i 1.142 

9 

20 

11,557 

17,320 

26 

20,322 

0 


i 31 

! 0 

0 

0 

49 

4 

0 

^ 4 

0 

! 0 

) 295 

168 

0 

0 

1,499 

851 

0 

1,124 

0 

! 0 

! 2 

4 

2 

0 

. 143 

282 1 

0 

293 

9 

7 

556 

1.268 

' 190 

24 

4,967 

9,475! 

26 

11343 

0 

' 0 

168 

84 

0 

0 

2,205 

1,700 

0 

2,412 

7 

1 IS 

0 

0 

112 

77 

37 

209 i 

79 

216 

2 

2 

4 

93 

26 

62 

1.005 

556 j 

84 

602 

,499 

, 3,117 

4,468 

4,^2 

1 . 

40336 

46,169 

49,185 

50^5 

56,081 

61,904 



















































COUNTRIES 


— 477 — 


■S 


April 

Nixe months (August I'Aprfl 30) 

Twelve months. 
(Avgust i-July 31) 

Exports 

ijypoRis 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 j 

1934-35 ] 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State , . 

0 

0 

Oats 

0 

— Thoi 

0 

isaad centals (i ce 

1 0 , 20 

atal = 1 

0 

00 lb.). 

0 

20 

0 

Hungary. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

752 

0 

0 

761 

0 

Tlthuania .... 

51 

0 

■ 0 

0 

176 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

71 

22 

0 

0 

796 

95 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Romania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . , 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

642 

2 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

234 

40 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

119 

121 

0 

0 

3,558 

' 1.254 

0 

2 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

4 

4 

694 

2 

31 

112 

4,321 

20 

123 

71 

Argentina .... 

417 

507 

— 

— 

11,914 

5i066 

— 

— 

7,053 

— 

Chile . 

88 

238 

0 

0 

952 

778 

0 

0 

1,530 

0 

Tunisia. 

11 

2 

0 

13 

346 

20 

0 

18 

86 

22 

Australia. 

20 

4 

0 

0 

238 

22 

2 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

20 

747 

4 

13 

1,907 

3.876 

88 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

108 

152 

0 

450 

Belgium ..... 

0 

0 

29 

33 

0 

0 

154 

88 

0 

390 

Denmark. 

2 

0 

42- 

20 

657 

. 26 

717 

278 

26 

373 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

26 

2 

9 

11 

414 

9 

549 

France. 

2 

77 

31 

11 

31 

82 

309 

196 

179 

238 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

176 

183 

15 

15 

2.222 

4,204 

•20 

4,894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

690 

534 

0 

0 

4,019 

2.002 

0 

2,811 

I^atvia. 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 2 

0 

2 

Norway . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

? 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

0 

64 

35 

9 

20 

538 

809 

20 

1,142 

Sweden . 

2 

2 

0 

26 

37 

9 - 

24 

807 

9 

915 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

465 

509 

0 

0 

3,505 

3,655 

0 

4,780 

.Algeria. 





I) 119 

I) 51 

I) 86 

i) 112 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

795 

1,021 

2,964 

1,409 

19,145 

11,429 

19,898 

12,849 

15,602 

17,022 




N 

1 

e. — Th 

ousand centals (i ceatal — 

Sis months 
(N ovember i-April 30 

100 lb.). 

j Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Cotmtries: 











Bulgaria. 

9 I 

399 

0 

0 

399 

1,199 

0 

0 

2,564 

0 

Hungarv. 

26 

22 ; 

90 

0 

112 

780 

93 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania. 

906: 

2,187 i 

0 

— 

5.082 

6,704 

0 

0 

10.115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1153 i 

935 1 

0 

0 

8,426 

6,096 

0 

0 

11,810 

2 

United States . , . 

9 

84 

811 

7 

212 

1,279 

5.653 

60 

2,401 

763 

.tigentina .... 

•12,924 

11,636 

— 

— 

50,005 

59,611 

— 

— 

127.357 

— 

Jaim and Madura 

163 

53 

— 

— 

1,091 

882 

— 

— 

924 

— 

Ifldo-China .... 



_ 

_ 

1 ) 4,425 

I) 2,291 

— 

— 

8,439 


Syria and Eebanon . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

66 

^gypt . ’. 





1 ) 0 

I) 2 

I) 15 

I) 7 

2 

20 

Union of South Air, 

'' 732 

0 



4,910 

0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 165 

3.693 

432 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

747 

472 

0 

0 

5,344 

3,139 

0 

7,452 

Austria . 

0 

0 

1,257 

1,188 

0 

2 

5.800 

5,470 

2 

10,448 

Belgium. 

104 

20 

783 

747 

406 

328 

7,057 

7,253 

822 

16,824 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

143 

106 

0 

0 

1,874 

1,953 

0 

4,586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

7 

i 0 

0 

0 

423 

741 

0 

1,916 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

152 

1 573 

0 

0 

2,416 

2,630 

0 

6.543 

Finland. 

0 

0 

37 

130 

0 

0 

240 

966 

0 

1,312 

France . 

2 

2 

888 

864 

2 

18 

9,248 

7,888 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

159 

101 

1,925 

2,912 

1.012 

805 

28,550 

32,668 

2,116 

66.597 

Greece . 

0 

0 

119 

7 

0 

0 

485 

26 

0 

37 

Italy .... 

0 

0 

304 

181 

2 

2 

1,001 

1,098 

2 

3,874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

139 

207 

0 

0 

970 

1,579 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,288 

1,951 

0 

9 

10,080 

12,028 

13 

22,011 

Poland 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

60 

Portugal ..... 


— 

49 

128 

— 

— 

401 

734 

— 

1,669 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

35 

271 

, 0 

0 

262 

2.390 

0 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

126 

106 

0 

0 

899 

959 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

388 

432 

0 

0 

1,407 

2.019 

■ 0 

5,150 

Canada . ... . 

2 

0 

15 

212 

2 

0 

1.953 

1,784 

1 2 

4.090 

Japan 


— 

4 

0 

— 

— 

4 

2 


2 

Tunisia. 

0 


0 

20 

0 

0 

55 

93 

4 

101 

Totals ; . . 


15,439 

9,311 

10,543 

76,086 

80,008 

84,237 

85,736 

171,344 

175,546 


• ■!)' «) See notes page 482 , 
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April 

1 

Four months (January i-April 30) 

Twelve months 
(January i~Dec, 31 ) 

COU^sXRlES 

Espoets 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

Exporting Countries: 
Spain . 

66 

24 

Rice 

0 

— Thot 

0 

isand cen 

344 

tals (i ce 
130 

ntal = I 

0 

00 lb.). 

0 

1,010 

0 

Italy . 

United States . . . 

240 

238 

4 

4 

1,142 

1,129 

31 

11 

3.598 

44 

146 

64 

22 

51 

298 

410 

390 

128 

917 

558 

Brazil ...... 




i> 170 

i) 68 

— 

— 

734 

— 

India . 

337\ 

3.*697 

157 

791 

17.710 

13,287 

1,532 

2,198 

31,244 

8,858 

Indo-China .... 

— 

— 

I) 12,472 

I) 7,145 

— 

—- 

28,462 

— 

Siam . 

2.676 

2,948 

— 

— 

12.857 

13,021 

— 

— 

43,202 

— 

Egj-pt. 



I) 260 

I) 699 

I) 13 

I) 2 

1,508 

9 

Importing Countries: 
Germanv. 

29 

62 

209 

423 

119 

134 

1.263 

1,510 

745 

6,341 

Austria . 

0 

0 

51 

53 

Aj 

0 

223 

209 

0 

633 

Belgium . 

4 

’ 7 

104 

165 

15 

42 

. 287 

445 

97 

1,446 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

42 

40 

0 

137 

Estonia . 

— 

_ 

0 

2 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

57 

France. 

79 

71 

646 

U7I 

291 

300 

3.613 

3,962 

661 

14,171 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

13 

15 

439 

364 

62 

53 

827 

891 

174 

2,862 

Greece. 

0 

0 

53 

33 

0 

0 

194 

159 

• 0 

313 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

0 

119 

163 

0 

448 

Latvia ...... 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 2 

1 ) 4 

0 

n 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

15 

Norvpav* ..... 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

33 

33 

0 

106 

Netherlands . . . 

104 

170 

366 

368 

622 

467 

688 

785 

2,013 

3,629 

Poland . 

2 

4 

11 

163 

20 

33 

37 

165 

157 

974 

Portugal .... 


— 

33 

51 

—■ 


77 

190 

— 

575 

Sweden ..... 


— 

11 

0 

— 

— 

40 

2 

— 

223 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

44 

31 

0 

0 

154 

128 

0 

397 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

97 

99 

0 

0 

287 

223 

0 

1,497 

Tugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

35 

29 

0 

0 

134 

121 

0 

439 

Canada . 

0 

0 

75 

46 

2 

0 

150 

214 

4 

732 

Chile . 



13 

22 

— 

— 

68 

86 


340 

Cevlon ...... 

0 

0 

957 

820 

0 

,2 

4.156 

3,664 

4 

10,977 

China . 

20 

31 

5,664 

2.383 

5! 

90 

15,190 

5,699 

150 

17,000 

Java and Madura . 

0 

7 

66 

7 

2 

35 

I) 2,416 

53 

132 

1,356 

Japan. 

201 

218 

0 

II 

386 

624 

77 

53 

1,457 

152 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

37 

53 

0 

0 

128 

152 

0 

428 

Algeria. 





I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 60 

I) 104j 

9 

355 

Tunisia. 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

18 

29 

0 

57 

Union of South Afr.. 


i 



' 2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 134 

2) 130 

0 

1,184 

Australia. 

"*20 

*22 

9 

i 4 

66 

60 

22 

31 

244 

49 

New Zealand . . . 




1 ) 0 

t) 0 

1 ) 11 

15 

0 

73 

Totals . . . 

6,971 

7,578 

9,146 

7393 

46,889 

37,731 

32,437 

21,625 

116,522 

76462 

Exporting Countries: 
Lithuania .... 

20 

2 ' 

LinseeC 

0 i 

L ~ The 

0 

)usanti cei 

75 i 

itals (i 0 

44 

ental = 

i 0 

100 lb.). 

0 

141 I 

0 

Argentina .... 

2.458 

1,874 ! 

— 1 

— 

16361 ! 

14,070 

■— 

— 

30300 ' 


India . 

134 

; 747 

0 1 

0 

348 

1,797 

0 

0 

6,175 

0 

Timisia. 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germanv. 

0 

0 

902 i 

769 

0 

0 

1,907 

3.102 

2 

6,986 

Belgium . 

11 i 

4 

198 

174 

62 

40 

1,080 

858 

68. 

1,790 

Denmark. 


— 

104 : 

22 

— 


227 

101 


359 . 

Spain . 

— 

— 

46 

49 

— 

— 

143 

112 


366 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

15 

4 

Finland. 

0 

0 

15 

20 

0 ! 

0 

35 

49 

0 

104 

France. 

0 

0 

483 

600 

21 

2 

2,143 

2,352 

7 

5.243 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

386 

432 

2 1 

0 

1,947 ' 

1,936 

15 

4,123 

Greece . 

i 0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

0 

22 1 

31 

0 

112 

Hungary. 

S' 2 

0 

0 , 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Italv . 

0 

0 

128 

112 

0 

0 

505 

441 

0 

1,422 

Irfitvia ...... 

• • • 


... 

'■* 15 

r) 35 

1 ) 26 

I) 24 

1 ) 24 

79 

86 

Norway. 

i 0 

0 

77 


0 

209 

163 

0 

337 

Netherlands .... 

2 

7 

1.025 

556 

53 1 

42 

4.290 

2,498 

77 

, 7,108 

Poland ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

170 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

121 

190 



306 

328 


849 

Czechoslovakia . . 

fl 

0 

168 

112 

0 

0 

209 

229 

0 

556 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

0 

64 

77 

0 

139 

Canada . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

2 

. 82 

44 

■ 4 

443 

United States . . 

— 

— 

650 

642 


— 

3.303 

3,018 


7.934 

Japan . 

0 

2 

18 

53 

2 : 

2 

126 

196 

2 

434 

Australia. 

0 

0 

13' 

123 

0 

0 

243 

163 

0 

560 

Totab . , . 


2,636 

43 ^ 

3,900 

16,950 

16,029 

16,867 

15,728 

36,898 

39,127 


sot<s |iage 48a., 
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April 


Four months (January i- April 30 ) 

Twelve mooths 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1' 

1934 1 

1934 

1934 

Exporting Countries: 

Austria . 

212 

29 

0 

Butt 

2 

or, — (1 

1,118 

'liousand 

1,570 

lb.). 

4 


11 

7,053 

157 

Denmark. 

24,372 

29.366 

7 

0 

94,978 

104,980 

31 


4 

330,311 

20 

Estonia . 

1,724 

1 345 

0 

0 

4,782 

4,142 

0 


0 

22.306 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

1,753 

2,019 

2 

9 

3419 

4,352 

4 


55 

56.886 

84 

Finland. 

2,432 

2.410 

0 

0 f 

8,402 

7,802 

0 


0 

24.467 

13 

Hungary. 

77 

368 

0 

0 

1,199 

2,855 

0 


0 

8,790 

0 

I^tvia. 

V,548 

V,698 



t) 5,747 

i) 5,642 , 1 ) 0 

I) 

0 

34,615 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

4,169 

3,298 

0 


0 

21,321 

0. 

Norwav . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

342 

0 


2 

547 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

10,926 

8.481 

0 

53 

27.591 

22.425 

218 


104 

81,320 

1,173 

Poland. 

31 

300 

0 

0 

617 

994 

0 


0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

3,406 

3.534 

0 

0 

14,771 

16,072 

0 


2 

51,132 

4 

U. S. S. R. 

V,5I9 


— 

— 


— 



83.562 

— 

Argentina .... 

957 

— 

— 

8,984 

i‘639 

— 


— 

18.347 

— 

Tndifl ...... 

!1 

11 

62 

46 

66 

66 

254 


192 

209 

642 

Syria and Eebaaon . 

37 

9 

24 

60 

101 

37 

128 


269 

293 

809 

Australia. 

22,717 

20,459 

0 

0 

130,671 

100,910 

2 


0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

16,096 

27,873 

— 

— 

119.727 

121,782 

— 



292.830 


Inporiing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

0 

14,127 

7.923 

2 

4 

59.307 


32,110 

9 

136,165 

Belgium. 

4 

7 

602 

1,261 

20 

33 

6.865 


9,493 

- 108. 

20,629 

Spain . 

4 

0 

4 

0 

7 

2 

62 


9 

15 

143 

France . 

686 

443 

99 

1,563 

2.332 

2,017 

412 


8,367 

7,297 

9.603 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2,937 

860 

99,905 

82,270 

9,674 

6,543 

362.419 


376,796 

12,635 

1.086.713 

Greece . 

— 

— 

82 

24 

— 

— 

227 


97 


690 

Italy . 

51 

22 

73 

55 

99 

82 

412 


2331 

276 

3,799 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

18 

26 

0 

0 

53 


567 

0 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

562 

126 

0 

22 

1,030 


190 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

57 

13 

2 

717 

150 

88 

26 


2,738 

428 

2,873 

United States . . . 

51 

106 

8,860 

46 

243 

615 

17.386 


209 

1,321 

1,107 

Ceylon . 


— 

77 

101 

— 

— 

298 


262 


681 

Java and Madura 

•— 

— 

913 

1,135 

— 

— 

3,759 


4,275 

— 

10.313 

Japan . 

— 

—• 

0 

2 


... 

9 


22 


64 

Algeria . 


. •. 

,.. 


I) 2 

I) 2 

i) 752 

I) 

818 

7 

4,791 

Egypt . 





I) 31 

1 ) 24 

1 ) 269 

I) 

190 

82 

789 

Tunisia . 

2 

0 

273 

115 

9 

2 

928 


853 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

90,653 

99,710 

125,692 

95,514 

439,158 

414,342 

454,855 


440,166 

1,312,797 

1,286,271 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . 

220 

40 

0 1 

Chee 

0 

:Se. — (1 

1,202 ! 

Clioupand 

269 

lb.). 

0 


0 

2,652 i 

0 

Denmark . 

930 

955 

2 ’ 

4 

4,301 

4,302 

9 


18 

13.891 1 

73 

Finland . 

761 

717 

0 

0 

3,069 

2.000 

2 


7 

8.523 

40 

Italy . 

5,373 

4,769 

994 

904 

18,559 

18.067 

3,214 


2.901 

55.283 

10,190 

I/ithuania .... 

0 

128 

0 

0 

408 

624 

0 


0 

2.200 

1 2 

Norway . 

234 

287 

22 

13 

937 

1,175 

88 


57 

4.418 

214 ‘ 

Netherlands , . . 

10,346 

11,246 

53 

66 

41,339 

40,312 

251 


306 

134.892 

1,455 

Poland . 

2 

161 

26 

73 

500 

500 

93 


205 

3,926 

531 

Switzerland .... 

3,422 

3,269 

295 

412 

11,956 

12,161 

1,102 


1,839 

39.143 

5353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

146 

159 

194 

249 

401 

368 

745 


838 

1.995 

2,628 

Yugoslavia .... 

179 

86 

7 

4 

472 

401 

18 


18 

4,045 

57 

Caimda . 

249 

174 

64 

49 

1.215 

2,094 

267 


231 

61,167 

946 

Australia , , . . . 

1,221 

811 

2 

4 

7,789 : 

3,915 1 

13 


18 

12.467 

77 

New Zealand , . . 

14.751 

20,371 


... 

80.330 : 

90,515 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 

0 

222,266 

2 

Importing Countries: 












Germany . 

42 

55 

4.603 

5,146 

340 

714 

19,579 


22,844 

2.114 

74,488 

Austria . 

1,270 

194 

185 

245 

2.895 

1,003 1 

534 


551 

3,860 

1.720 

Belgium . 

22 

31 

4.123 

3,265 

73 

108 

15,073 


13,907 

353 

47,818 

Spain . 

13 

20 

192 

212 

35 

49 

745 


694 

123 

2.482 

Irish Free State . . 

22 

2 

4 

4 

95 

62 

26 


18 

514 

64 

France . . 

2,209 

2,044 

3,199 

3,082 

8,920 

9.323 

11,830 


9,376 

25.973 

35.173 

Or. Brit, and N.Irel. 

359 

406 

28,790 

24,097 

1.795 

1,750 

113,111 


118320 

5.968 

334.718 

Greece ...... 

0 

157 

150 

.20 

126 

606 

569 


. 46 

1,144 

295 

Hungary ..... 

7 

4 

0 

0 

26 

40 

0 


0 

176 

0 

Portugal ..... 


— 

37 

33 

— 

—- 

112 


90 

I — 

525 

Sweden . 

— 

— ‘ 

121 

90 

— 

— 

428 


370 

—• 

1,248 

United States . , . 

, 115 

139 

4,456 

3.675 

439 

496 

16,334 


15,157 

1,512 

47,532 

India . 

0 

0 

82 

60 

0 

0 

399 


306 

2 

1,135 

Java and Madura 



137 

143 

— 

— 

522 


514 

— 

1,656 

Syria^and I^banon . 1 

44 

22 

84 

84 

95 

40 

392 


428 

534 

1,221 

Alj^ria ...... 




• «• 

I) 31 

I) 31 

r) 2.899 

1 ) 

- 2.886 

117 

11,288 

Egypt. 




p.- • 

I) 22 

1 ) 24 

I) 1.616 

I) 

1,493 

126 

6,537 

Tunisia . - 1 

“* 7 

*‘*13 

‘*220 

280 

13 

42 

886 


1.010 

86 

2,959 

Totals ... I 

41,944 

46,260 

48,042 

42,214 

187,383 

191,191 

190,857 


194,448 

609,470 

592,427 


i) See notes page 48^. 



















































,. » -1 \ Twelve months 

Nine months (August i-Apnl 30) j (August i-July 31 ) 


COUNTRIES 

Exi'orts 

IMPORTS 

j Exports 

j IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 j 1934 

1933 1 1934 

1 X 934-35 1 1933-34 

I 934'35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Exporting Countries 
United States . . 

Argentina . . . 

Brazil . 

India . 

EgJTt. 

Importing Countries. 
Germany . . . , 

Austria . . . . . 

Belgium .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

^tonia .... 
Finland ..... 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 

Italy . 

I^atvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 

Poland. 

Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Canada .... 

China . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Totals . , 


Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . . | 

Chile . 

India 

Sj’ria and I^banon . 

Algeria. 

Eg3T>t. 

Un. of S. Africa . | 


New Zealand . j 
Importing Countries: 
Germany.- . . * j jj I 

Austria . . . , . i 

Belgium . . ■ { ^ I 

Denmark.| 

Spain I 

Finland. i 

France . i 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. i 

Greece. 

. it) 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . 


Poland , . . 
Sweden . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
United States 
Japan .. . . 
jTTunisia . 


— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


1,812 

2,141 

46 

62 

21,403 

35,181 

417 

569 

40,971 

747 

51 

31 



381 

201 

— 

— 

450 

— 



_ 

_ 

1 ) 2,579 

I) 591 

— 

— 

1,305 

— 

’i,’l73 

’i,537 

271 

128 

8,982 

8,336 

1,179 

655 

12,791 

972 





I) 5,915 

1 ) 6,715 

— 

— 

8,927 

— 

71 

71 

717 

930 

730 

966 

4,550 

7,498 

1,235 

9.539 

0 

0 

57 

53 

4 

0 

511 

498 

2 

666 

68 

42 

161 

130 

545 

423 

1,519 

1,354 

553 

1,768 



9 

IS 


— 

132 

143 

— 

190 

2 

7 

170 

154 

44 

26 

1,567 

1,812 

35 

2.698 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

88 

66 

0 

88 

0 

0 

20 

18 

4 

0 

236 

190 

2 

249 

77 

31 

414 

556 

518 

295 

3 779 

6,085 

423 

7.101 

49 

51 

833 

1,005 

536 

470 

8,785 

11,411 

606 

14,266 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

0 

97 

108 

0 

163 

0 

0 

33 

! 46 

0 

0 

366 

377 

0 

509 

0 

0 

399 

355 

2 

7 

3,036 

3.891 

7 

4,716 





I) 0 

X) 0 

I) 77 

I) 79 

0 

108 

0 

0 

4 

i '** 7 

0 

0 

46 

42 

0 

53 

0 

0 

93 

i 73 

2 

7 

664 

747 

7 

988 

0 

0 

123 

1 134 

7 

4 

1,063 

1,177 

4 

1,519 



40 

1 37 

— 

— 

353 

375 


498 

— 

_ 

44 

i 79 

— 

— 

478 

518 

— 

661 

0 

0 

66 

j 44 

0 

0 

450 

459 

0 

597 

4 

4 

132 

150 

57 

66 

1,204 

1,442 

97 

1,845 

0 

0 

37 

35 

0 

0 

1 236 

220 

0 

289 



88 

95 

— 

— 

1,003 

1,129 

— 

1,506 

22 

26 

154 

346 

348 

688 

1,100 

2.174 

847 

2,835 

104 

i 29 

1,420 

1,823 

448 

201 

13,735 

i 11,656 

384 

17,163 


1 



1 ) 4 

I) 2 

r) 2 

I) 9 

2 

11 

*3,433 

i 3,970 

'5351 

6,292 

42,511 

1 54,179 

46,673 

1 54,684 

68,648 

71,745 


Wool. = (Thousand Ib.)- 

i! ^ . ... II Twelve months 

i EIOHT MONTHS (September i-Aprxl 30 ) (Sept. i-August 3i> 


I 8,190 
! 1,329 

193,432 
19.321 
I 16,572 
1 29.822 

1 4.557 

I) 4.171 
I) 1,164 
134,766 
5,518 

> 67U50 

> 45,135 
127,586 
24,615 


13,678 

979 

218,322 

12,584 

24,824 

A3,773 

3,069 

I) 4.742 I) 

1 ) 1,563 I) 

200.529 z) 
4,722 2 ) 
662,718 
50,773 
201.799 I) 
26,588 1 } 


108 0 

5.370 2,370 

79 304 

1,272 I) 1,089 

31 I) 40 

0 2 ) 0 

639 z) 743 

2.903 6,451 

90 . 304 

101 I) 0 


6.451 703,392 

304 65.852 


218 
1.475 
, 183 
6.964, 
4,297 
115 
337 

1,903343 : 


247 
2,507 
320 
8,155 
. 4,405 
.381 
1 996 

I 2,251,924 


: Wool, Scoured. — x) a) See notes page 48 




































4SI 


April 

Ten months 

(July 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
( July I- 
Jnne 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

April 

Ten months 

(July I-April 30 ) 

1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1935 1 

X934 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

Coffee 

. — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb. 



Exports, 





Exports. 






Exporting Countries: 







^)1,278,820 

^)1,685,380 

2,097.337 

Ce 5 lon . 

18.768 

19,778 

166,569 

158,065 

1,781 

3,126 

10,604 

16.976 

20.565 

China .. 

11.850 

13,514 

83,551 

87.491 

3,818 

3.333 

56,194 

54,65! 

64,360 

India. 

4,605 

4,709 

300,242 

288,952 






Java and IMadura. 

11,211 

7,628 

98,443 

85,013 






Japan . 

3.078 

699 

27,979 

28,393 

0 

15 

66 

205 

234 






13 

62 

115 

25! 

284 

Importing Countries: 





0 

0 

7 

57 

71 











Belgium. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

928 

2,150 

15,503 

28,290 

33.217 

Irish Free State . 

0 

2 

254 

31 

785 

1,761 

10,124 

15,060 

18,470 

France . 

0 

4 

22 

31 

236 

260 

2,255 

2,357 

3.278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel, 

5,095 

3.618 

55,881 

67,270 

0 

15 

551 

271 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

13 

106 

117 

7 

7 

75 

46 

57 

United States . . 

33 

615 

600 

1,036 

1.437 

1,462 

13,572 

23,424 

25,212 

Svria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

- 9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Algeria. 



*) 93 

') 40 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 

r f - 

_ 

=) 22 

*) 11 

9 

4 

44 

31 

40 

Australia .... 

44 

37 

692 

842 






New Zealand. . . 



') 86 

75 

— 


— 

— 

2,263,485 











Totals . . . 

54,697 

50,617 

734 556 

717,373 



Imports, 





IMPOSTS. 






Importing Countries: 





31.978 

28,182 

273,910 

252,212 

307,398 

Germany . . . . 1 

765 

9^ 

8,715 

8,902 

983 

794 

10,362 

9,178 

11,244 

.Austria . ! 

51 

57 

725 

633 

10,721 

8,345 

86.358 

92,628 

109,656 

Belgium. 

101 

31 

492 

441 

88 

68 

902 

884 

1,074 

Denmark .... 

88 

88 

939 

1,063 

4,870 

4,866 

49,148 

49,018 

57,814 

Spain. 

26 

35 

229 

267 

4,478 

4.116 

43.431 

50,896 

67,149 

Estonia. 

9 

4 

66 

60 

11 

13 

137 

128 

152 

Irish Free State . 

1,717 

2,200 

19,427 

21.266 

44 

37 

445 

437 

545 

Finland ..... 

18 

20 

212 

214 

3,422 

2,560 

32.040 

30,993 

37,038 

France . 

196 

148 

1,764 

3,743 

33,777 

29,275 

327,172 

347,536 

409.056 

Gr. Britain and N. 










Ireland. 

28.464 

27.975 

454,387 

410,992 

10,009 

12,311 

50,638 

70.220 

77,42^ 

Greece. 

53 

9 

4^ 

348 

1,151 

959 

10.331 

10,576 

12,641 

Hnngarv. 

62 

15 


348 

i 631 

302 

4,519 

3,554 

4,314 

Italy. 

53 

22 

302 

223 

6,867 

6,883 

72,307 

72,050 

86,889 

Tatvia. ..... 



*) 62 

') 42 



101 

150 

278 

Uithnania .... 

‘"11 

”'13 

75 

71 

■■■53 

‘"22 

355 

291 

359 

Norway. 

29 

29 

284 

317 

i 4,345 

4,722 

27,878 

32,346 

37,366 

Netherlands . . 

2.048 

2.048 

25,258 

22.699 

1 5,320 

7,632 

50,898 

123.036 

137,461 

Poland. 

489 

291 

3,331 

3.210 

i 2,079 

1,173 

14,127 

14,425 

16,852 

Portugal .... 

24 

40 

324 

417 

1 1 . 122 : 

913 

13,036 

11,213 

12,035 

Sweden. 

79 

79 

767 

750 

; 8J38i 

9.390 

79,082 

80,392 

96,759 

Switzerland . . . 

190 

141 

1,340 


! 2.476! 

! 3.373 

24,271 

28,305 

32,058 

Czechoslovakia . . 

51 

55 

928 

822 

i 2,)85| 

1,836 

19,621 

19 879 

23,177 

Yugosla%ia . . . 

15 

13 

406 

333 

1 1.2061 

853 

11,188 

11,837 

13,823 

Canada . 

2,584 

6.713 

24.487 

39,494 

i 2,092! 

3.201 

24,795 

28,841 

36,110 

United States . . 

6.050 

4.493 

72.074 

77,883 

140.3711131,460 

1,292,572 

1,396,772 

1.59S,178 

Chile. 

888 

450 

4,202 

1,761 

324 

553 

4,235 

3,825 

4.394 

S 5 ’ria and Lebanon 

26 

33 

467 

260 

254 

152 

2,705 

2.478 

3,150 

Algeria. 



') 2.264 

') 3,649 

708 

425 

5,714 

5,077 

6.124 

Egypt . 



') 12,536 

') 12.520 

240 

276 

1,914 

2,141 

2.368 

Tunisia. 

‘*258 

”110 

2.793 

1,587 



22,924 

') 22,353 

29,518 

Union of S. Africa. 



*) 8,733 

*) 8.728 



11,402 

") 14,892 

17.604 

Australia .... 

2,948 

i584 

38,299 

39,366 

375 

267 

2,853 

3,001 

3,344 

New Zealand. , . 



') 6.949 

9.065 



16.693 

*) 20.108 

29,313 






516 

. 414 

2,434 

4,224 

5,057 








1) 223 

M . 331 

492 

Exporting Countries: 










China. 

40 

44 

543 

589 






India. 

161 

115 

2,811 

4.15C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Java and Madura. 

86 

■1 134 

1,495 

1,715 

281,034 

265,373 

- 

2,590,721 

2,816,227 

1 

3,288,216 

Totals . , . 

47,580 

i| 48,891 

, 698,62^ 

' 679,285 


COUNTRIES 


Exportini Countries: 

Brazil. 

India. 

Ja^’a and Madura 

Importing Countries: 

Germany . . . 
Belgium . . . 
France .... 

Gr. Britain and N 
Ireland.... 
Ketherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Switzerland. . . 
Canada .... 
United States. , 

Ceylon. 

Syria and I^banon. 
Australia . . . 


Totals 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . . . 
Austria . , . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark. . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . . . 

Irisk Free State 
Finland. . . . 
France ..... 
Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. . . 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . , 

Italy. 

Uatvia .... 
I/ithuania . . 
Norway . . , 
Netherlands . 
Poland .... 
Portugal . . , 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . , . 
United States. 

Chile. 

Ceylon .... 

Japan ...... 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria..... 

^sypt .... 

Tunisia.... 

Un, of s. Africa 
Australia . . . 

New 2 ealand . 

Exporting Countries: 
India ..... 

Totals . . 


MONTHS 

(July I- 


210.494 

104,153 

311,611 

107,044 

31,720 


9 

159 

40 

78,736 

146 

1,706 

2 

57 

18 

928 

106 

846,929 


10,415 

728 

534 

1,230 

359 

66 

23,464 

251 

3,968 

470.574 

390 

381 

280 

51 

84 

381 

25.942 

3,719 

478 

884 

I, 576 
902 
388 

41,246 

87,691 

2,156 

271 

3,863 

15,166 

1,781 

II, 636 
46,260 
11,407 


677 

4,414 

2,019 

775,632 


t) a) See notes page 483. 




































































COUNTRIES 


Twelve 

i MONTHS 

! (OcL I ■ April 30) 

_I_ Sept. 30) 

1935 I 1934 ! I 934'35 ! 1933-34 1933-34 


COUNTRIES 


Nine months 

4 PEIL months 

(Aug. i-April 30 ) (August I 

_ -July 31) 

1933 I 1934 1934-35 1 1933-34 1933-34 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries. 


Granada . 

Dominican Republ, 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Iiladura . 
French Cameroon . 
Ivory Coa'st . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
^meroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
French Togoland . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium ..... 

France. 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
United States. . . 
Australia. 




2 ) 3,497 2 ) 

4,605! 



I) 18,750 i) 

18.7441 



I) 135.710 I) 

95.621 

4,769 

7,833 

12,994 

! 7.498' 



2 ) 12,024 2 ) 

14,1071 



2 ] 7.474 2 ) 

7.972 i 

456 

"789 

4,855 

6,737! 

9 

2 

1,801 

2,147 



I) 34,879 1 ) 

32,701 



I) 69,389 1) 

49.545 

42322 

42,457 

429,795 

412,634 

8.426 

7,463 

138,016 

127,474 

734 

176 

17,364 

13.320 

... 

... 

r) 11,1491) 

10,486 

0 

13 

88 

205 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

534 

1,283 

! 10.35] 

6.147 

461 

637 

1 2.873 

3.840 

875 

963 

: 5,803 

6.779 

♦ 

7 

1 392 

254 

5849o' 

61,623 

1 917382 

830316^ 


\\ExpoftiHg Countries. 


Germany. , . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Spain ..... 
Estonia .... 
France .... 
Hungary. . . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . . . 
Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Sweden .... 
Yugoslavia. . . 
U.ks. R.. . . 
Canada .... 
United States . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanc 
Algeria .... 
French Morocco 
Tunisia . . . . 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand. . 


Total Wheat and Flour ♦) 

(Thousand centals). 
a) Net Esa>ORTs. 


4,176 

2,319 

yj 

0 

4) 

15,417 

I) 0 
29 
112 
141 

4 ) 

368 

3)6)15,781 6 ) 
82,358 
13,060 
59,655 
4 ) 

216 

I I ) 5,287 
i) 3,490 

4 ) 

38,164 
I) 108 


17,139 241,861 240,718! 325,956 


t 4 ) 

I 0 

) 0 

3 93 

6,056 
I 6,030 

1 } 60 

3 518 

3 860 

1 139 

112 

3 2,335 

3)6) M79 


Importing Countries. 


Germany . . . 
Austria . . . 
Be^um . . . 
Bulgaria . , . 
Denmark . . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . . . 
Irish Free Stat< 
Finland. . . . 
France .... 
,Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 

Italy. 

Latvia .... 
Lithuania . . 
Norway . . . 

. Netherlands . 
Poland .... 
Portugal . . . 
Sweden . . , 
Switzerland. , 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia.. . 
Canada . . . 
United States. 
Japan . . . . 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand . 


13.-^ 

21,568' 

106,246 

119,385 

218,563 

919 

1,003 

7915 

5,787 

10.282 

1,376 

1,556 

11.744 

18,797 

24.403 

126 

40 

487 

498 

798 

597 

908 

4,361 

4.063 

8,468 

2.663 

2.527 

13,168 

13,563 

29.762 

130 

29 

459 

465 

644 

234 

214 

1.5611 

3,488 

4,449 

20 

18 

152 

90 

157 

8.852 

7,588 

52,314 

61.059 

94376 

28339 

25,686 

157,640 

158.451 

176,467 

273 

172 

1.832 

1,887 

2.868 

1,054 

611 

5.417 

4,147 

6.477 

3,256 

1,777 

18,618 

12,028 

18,470 


... i) 

774 1 ) 

l.M. 

1385 

46 

75i 

452 

313 

545 

765 

434| 

4,445 

3314 

5.564 

13,944 

14,330! 

87,056 

88,811 

124,522 

3339 

1.4131 

H.045 

8,719 

14.253 

104 

iioi 

681 . 

761 

1,107 

1,045 

1,049 

8,018 

6.815 

9.749 

2,23r 

2,588 

8,417] 

12,282 

16.455 

2.041 

2,515 

13.649 

15.536 

23.488 

12s 

66 

1.038 

1,049 

1337{ 

68 t 

635 

13.587 

13,431 

22.377 

38,193 

59.448 

394,739 

279.858 

412,610 

0 

163 

1.124 

. 1.700 

2337 

747 

624 

9,295 

H.678 

16,239 


... I) 

1.534 1 } 

1,894 

2.487 

1243S0! 

I47,147j 

937 , 1^1 

851 , 869 j l,25I,039j 


Importing Countries', 

Germany. 

Austria. 

5 Belgium. 

I Denmark .... 
% Irish Free State . 

\ Finland. 

5 France. 

5 Gr.Brit.andN.Irel. 
" Greece. 

1 Italy. 

Z Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

2 Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . 


United States . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

Indo-China. . . . 

Japan . 

J^ava and Madura 
S3?Tia and Lebanon 

Egypt.. 

Tunisia. 

Union of S. Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 


fc) Net Imports. 


3441 

5) 

5,606 

5) 

613 

679 

3,801 

4,012 

1 , 340 ! 

2,308 

18,739 

21,475 

717 

423 

9,528 

5.595 

697 

1,049 

7,454 

8,719 

187 

194 

1,640 

1.834 

5) 

628 

5) 

8,534 

9,575 

1,261 

87.239 

97,555 

789 

531 

5,165 

5.068 

679 

769 

3.397 

4,019 

289 

337 

3,651 

3,366 

827| 

840 

9,464 

10.476 

75: 

53 

280 

421 

5) ! 

106 

5) 

854 

816 6 ) 741 6 ) 

7,449 6 ) 

7,818 6 

108 


591 

99 

17,056] 

164,004 

179,875 


908| 5 ) 

57i 5) 5) 567 ZZ7 

23 62 437 4 H 518 

2,328 1,347 8,327 9,434 12.547 

. I) 342 1} 302 450 

148' 518 1.096 1.733 f4t4 

139 104 1,226 1.175 KgJ 

2 134 5 ) 527 858 

. I) 1,085 1) 86 ‘ 130 

5 ) 130 5 ) 558 33 

. 2 ) 525 z) 26 . 42 

. I) 192 5) 214 

20,671 22,214 180,402 . .194*697 254,816 


3,168 5) 


1481 518 

1391 1041 


9,434 12.547 

302 450 

1.733 2,414 

1,175 1.420 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefi&dcnt: 1000 centals of fiour = x.333,333 centals of grain. 

pi) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Eascess of imports over exports. 

. i) Data up to 31 March. — 2) Data, up to aS February. — 3} Data up to 3?: December. — 4 ) See Net- imports. 

See Net E^eports, — 6) Wheat only. 


































































— 483 — , ' s 

STOCKS OF CEREALS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


1 Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


SPsancATioN | 

June 1935 

May 1935 1 

April 1935 1 

June 1934 1 

June 1933 




1,000 centals 



WHEAT: 






Canadian in Canada. 

115.650 

122.317 

129,190 

117,139 

122.054 

U. S. in Canada. 

120 

629 

629 

0 

2,881 

U. S. in the United States. 

18,465 

23.654 

31.129 

47,380 

70.511 

Canadian in the United States. 

5,622 

7,151 

9.793 

3,152 

2,765 

Of other origin in the United Slates . . 

869 

513 

209 

0 

0 

Total . . , 

140.726 

154,264 

170,950 

167,671 

198,222 

Rye: 

Canadian in Canada. 

I 

2,049 

2.089 

2,144 

2,150 

2,835 

1 

U, S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,151 

4,795 

5.405 

5,883 

4,931 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

36 

0 

38 

119 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

1,066 

686 

618 

732 

0 

Total . . . 

8,266 

7,606 

8,167 

8,803 

7,886 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

3.046 

4,059 

4,633 

4.450 

3,158 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U. S. in the United States. 

3.888 

4,398 

5,643 

5.435 

5,847 

Canadian in the United States. 

126 

90 

556 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

264 

264 

• 135 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

7,324 

8,811 

IQ,9S7 

9.885 

9,015 

Oats; 






Canadian in Canada .. 

2,404 

3,215 

4,904 

3,597 

3,334 

U. S. in Canada.. .. 

0 

5 

19 

99 

144 

U. S. in the United States. 

3,521 

3,740 

5.010 

8,396 

7,667 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . , 

326 

598 

678 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

6,251 

7,600 

10,611 

12,092 

11,145 

Maize: 






U. S. in Canada. 

1,220 

2,512 

l,%l 

2,042 

1.589 

Of other ori^n in Canada. 

1,453 

1,648 

1,379 

. 410 

623 

U. S. in the United States. 

5.960 

8,298 

11,957 

25.904 

21,716 

Of other origin in the United States , . 

677 

389 

430 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

9JI0 

12,847 

75.728 

28,356 

23.928 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


PRODUCTS 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

June 1935 

May 1935 j 

April 1935 

June 1934 

June 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

21,734 1 

18.072 

17,467 

18350 

23.669 


418 1 

720 

1,334 

235 

701 

Barley.. 

776 1 

564 

‘ 1.980 

1,588 

1,140 

Oats ..^.. ^ . 

851 ] 

570 

650 

896 

928 

Maize.v r - - • - 

13,478 1 

11,731 

6,298 

12333 

14,414 


Authority; BroomhaH^^ Corn Trade News. 



























Stocks belonging to farmers in Germany, 


Products 

% stocks: total production 


Stocks in 1,000 centals 


31 

May 

1935 

30 

April 

1933' 

3^ , 

March 

1935 

31 

May 

1934 

31 

May 

1933 i) 

31 

May 

1935 

30 

April 

1935 

31 

aiarch 

1935 

31 

May • 

1934 

31 

IMay 

1933 

Winter wheat... j 

6 

10 

14 

9 

10 

5,200 

8,700 

12,200 

9,800 

9,600 

Spring wheat ... 

7 

13 

24 

13 

13 

900 

1,700 

3,100 

1,900 

1,900 

Winter rye ... . 

9 

14 

19 

10 

II 

14.900 

23,200 

31,500 

19,000 

20,100 

Winter barley... 

• 3 

5 I 

9 

7 

5 

500 

800 

1,400 

1,100 

700 

Spring barley ... 

7 

12 

20 

6 

5 

3,900 

6,600 

11,100 

3.600 

2,900 

Oats.. 

15 

22 i 

34 

18 

20 

18,000 

26,400 

40,900 

27.600 

29,300 

I.ate potatoes. . . 

!0 

20 i 

33 

6 

8 

92,000 

184,200 

303,900 

24,200 

77,300 


i) Average between data on 15 Hay and 15 June. 

AmHORirr: MarklbericJitsteUe beim Reichsnahrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A,). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

I.ast day of month 

Slay 1933 

1 April 1935 

1 

1 March 1935 

May 1934 

May 1933 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat: 






Grain. 

33.021 

37,007 

39,251 

28,634 

12.842 

Flour for bread , .. 

3,106 

3.183 

3,536 

2,498 

2,540 

Total 1) . . . 

37,335 

41,429 

44,163 

32,104 

16369 

Rye: 






Grain. 

27,397 

31,220 

32,767 

18,389 

11,526 

Flour for bread. 

1,510 

1,587 

2.022 

1,537 

1,327 

Total 1) . . . 

29,617 

33,555 

35,741 

20,649 

13,477 

Barley. 

1,892 i 

im 

2,467 

1,911 

1,545 

Oats. 

2.661 ; 

2.811 

i 

2,542 

1.074 

1,570 


I) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of u^heat flour « 1 , 388.89 of wheat? 

1,000 centals of rye flour =* 1 . 470,59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 




First day of month 


Products 

June 1935 I 

May 1935 | 

April 1935 

1 June 1934 1 

June 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wburat; 1 

Grain ..| 

5,664 

5,952 

6,528 

7,368 

7,104 

Flour as grain .. i 

528 

528 

720 

-1,008 

744 

Total , . . | 

6,192 

6,480 

7,248 

8376 

7.84S 

BAR£,BY .. 

480 

720 

960 

1.040 

880 

OATS ... 

288 

336 

352 

288 

512 


1,680 

1,728 

3,072. ^ 

2,880 1 

1,368 ; 


x) Imported cereals. 

AuiHoaiTXi Broomiall's C$rn Trade News. 

























Stocks of wheat in Italy, 



Last day of month 

LOCATION 

March 1935 1 

February 1935 

January 1935 

December 1934 

1 November 1934 


1,000 centals 

Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
{“a 7 nmassi collettivi „): 


i 

! 



in collective granaries. 

1,105 

4.202 

6,521 

7,807 

8,003 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons . 

99 

508 

1,003 

1,313 

1,334 

Total . . , 

U04 

4J10 \ 

7.524 

9.120 

9.557 

Wheat in general stores and in free zones 2 ) 

3,931 

5,292 

6.268 

7,578 

8,031 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

886 

888 

710 

1.110 

697 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

6,647 

7.425 

8,900 

9,616 

11.773 

Grand total . . . 

12,668 

18315 

23,402 

27,424 

29,838 


i) Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 ) Provisional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals. 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 




Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

June 1935 

May 1935 

April 1935 

i June 1934 

June 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Antwerp... 

1,219 

1,638 

1,903 

1,980 

2,289 

Rotterdam. 

505 

706 

592 

1,302 

1,263 

Amsterdam. 

16 

12 

16 

46 

23 

Rye: 






Antwerp... 

155 

1 

105 

102 

83 

Rotterdam.. 

254 

220 

132 

265 

121 

Amsterdam. 

2 

2 

4 

36 

6 

Barley; 






Antwerp. 

337 

437 

312 

224 

182 

Rotterdam.. 

77 

243 

276 

no 

66 

Amsterdam. 

11 

1 

4 

55 

12 

Oats: 



i 



Antwerp. 

41 

57 

66 

97 

18 

Rotterdam. 

0 

18 

13 

143 

88 

Amsterdam .. 

21 

26 

31 

21 

30 

Maize: 






Antwerp. 

92 

193 

185 

36 

125 

Rotterdam. 

55 

22 

132 

121 

198 

Amsterdam. 

20 

10 

29 

56 

38 


1 ) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 , — s) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

Aoxkoriubs: Nedorlandscke SfJo-, Elsvator- cn Graanfador Miu Amsterdam, and Changer oi.Commefoe an4 Industry for Sot* 
Bx>tterdam. 
























STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cottoo on band in the United States. 

j I<ast day of month 


lyOCATION 

May 1935 j 

April 1933 1 

' March 1935 j 

1 May 1934 

1 May 1933 


1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

i 

4,821 

32,343 

5.226 

35,508 

5,501 

38,383 

6.999 

32,390 

6,856 

36,014 

Total . . . 

37.164 

40.734 

43.884 

39.389 

42,870 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest ist of month 
June 1935 j May 1935 | April 1935 || June 1934 

1,000 centals 


Bombay i). 

1 

3,112 

3.132 

3.272 

4,656 

3,824 

Alexandria 2 ) . . ..| 

I.48I 

1,832 

2,062 

2.310 

3.151 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills, — 2 ) From February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria as well as 
^turned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to this date quantities returned to the interior are 
inciuded. 

AtriHORiTiEs: Bast Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse do Minet-el~Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 


I^ocATiON, Description 


Great Britain: 

American. 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc.. . 

Peruvian, etc. 

Fast Indian, etc. 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

W. Indian, W.andE. African, Australian 

Total , . , 


Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 
May 1935 I April 1935 j| June 1934 
z,ooo centals 


Bremen: 
Americas 
Other . . 


to Howe: 
American . , , 
French colonies 
Other. 


Total . , . 

Toku Continent r): 

American.. 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. . .. 

E. Indian, Australian, etc-. 

Egyptian . 

W. Indian, W, African, E. African, etc. . 

Total . . , 


1,306 

1.418 

475 

656 

411 

468 

182 

205 

1,165 

1,173 

174 

170 

3,713 

4,090 

896 

990 

280 

196 

1,176 

1,186 

532 

629 

10 

15 

76 

95 

618 

739 

1,848 

1.982 

136 

134 

196 

148 

259 

262 

121 

; 99 

2,560 

2JS25 


1 ) Includes Bremen, Ee Havre, and other Cmitinental ports. 

Authoritibs: L^rpool Cotton Ass. and (for Ee Havre) BuUetin de correspondence de la Bourse d» Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 





31 

May 




Average 


Description 

14 

June 

7 

June 

24 

;May 

May 

June 

June 

Commercial 
Season i) 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1933-34 

1932-33 

Wheat. 










Budapest: Tisza wheat, yS kg. p. hi. 










(pengo p. quintal). 

17.20 

17.20 

16.67 

16.82 

16.73 

13.10 

13.17 

9.70 

13,73 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. 400 

n. q. 

n. 380 

*n.382 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*375 

* 535 ■ 

WinnipegtNo.i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

80 

82V'4 

8! V's 

n. 96 

85V'2 

85% 

77% 

66 Vs 

67% 

54% 

Chicago:No. 2 HardWiuter (cents p. 6 o lb.) 

n. 93 

n. 96 

n. 100 

n. 101 V'* 

n. 97 

n. 78 

8978 

597* 

MinneapolisrNo. 1 Northern (cents p. 6 o lb) 

%Vi 

102% 

100% 

110’/4 

nn/s 

101 Vs 

80 

89% 

60V. 

New-York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 








60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, So kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

KaTachi:E:arachi white, z'Jobarley 1 % 

100^9 

101 Va 

103 V'e 

107 Vs 

109% 

107V4 

89 Vs 

98% 

68 V 1 

6.92 

7.05 

7.05 

7.15 

7.23 

6.12 

5.88 

5.85 

6.09 










dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.) ....... 

22-12-0 

22-11-0 

22-13-0 

23-1-0 

22-15-0 

21-11-7 

25-10-5 

22-2-4 

28-4-2 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ) . 

20.80 

20.84 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

19.50 

19.12 

18.65 

19.60 

Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 









No. 2 Manitoba 3 ). 

8.68 

8.78 

9.10 

9.12 

9.25 

8.51 

9.02 

7.94 

8.83 

Barusso 4 ). 

6.63 

6.60 

6.71 

6.77 

6.77 

5.95 

7.66 

6.22 

7.76 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

83.00 









Home-grown. 

82.00 

82.00 

79.00 

79.80 

67.00 

84.40 

63.00 

79.70 

No. I Jtlanitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

103.00 

104.00 

108.00 

109.00 

110.20 

71.70 

75.90 

67.65 

74.35 

Barusso (in bond). 

76.50 

77.50 

79.00 

79.00 

79.40 

50.70 

61.7C 

53.00 

66.20 

Paris; Home-grown (delivery regional 

82.00 









depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 5 ) 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

81.20 

132.00 

96.15 

125.65 

107.35 

Dondon: Home grown (sh. p. 504 lb.) 6 ). 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/4^9 

25/- 

37/10 "“/i 

20/10 

24/8% 

lyh^rpool and Dondon (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 










French (on sample). 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*i9/lQVa 

M9/6 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

No. 1 Northern aianitoba (Atlantic) . 

n.30/- 

n.30;9 

' n.30/10Va 

n.32‘1 Va 

n.32/5 

28.10 

27.1% 

26/9 

26/87* 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

29/4 Vs 

30/6 

30/3 

31/9 

31/10 Vs 

28/47* 

27/0 Vi 
25/8Vs 

26/7 

26/4 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

26;9 

27/9 

i 27/9% 

29/4 V* 

29/4% 

26/3 

24/5% 

25/2% 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*20/5 

n. q. 

Rosaf 6 (afloat) y). 

23/3 

23/9 

! 23/- 

23/6 

23/5%' 

20/1 % 

22/3 Vs 

19/5% 

23/2 . 

Australian. 

26'6 

26/6 

26/9 

26/9 

27/2 Vs 

24/10% 

25/10% 

23/4 

25/7 

Milan ( 6 ): Home-gro\ra, soft,« Buono mer¬ 









cantile » 76-78 kg. p. M. (lire p. quint.) 

109.00 ! 

113.00 

122.00 

118.00 

112.75 

82.30! 

89.50 

84.10 

101.80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.;lire p.quint.) 

n. q. j 

122.00 

123.50 

122.00 

122,85 

107.50 

111.60 

107.85 

* 119.75 

Genoa {c.i.f.; XJ. S. $ p. quintal); 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

^) 3.40 

3.51 

“) 3.42 

3.6S 

3.66 

* 3.16 

236 

♦ 2.87 

• 2.51 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 8 ). 

3.61 1 

3.78 

3.67 

3.96 

4.09 

♦ 3.46 

n. q. 

3.11 

2.29 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg. p, hi. 9 ) ... 

Rye. 

no/- 1 

113/- 

111 /- 

i 

115/- 

115/10 

*100/9 

n. q. 

* 93/6 

♦ 1.84 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 2 ) , . 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80! 16.5C 

15.32 

15.34 

15.52 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 










72-73 kg p hi. 

4.86 

4.85 

5.03 

5.04 

5.06 

4.85 

5.81 

4.76 

* 5.98 

Budapest: Pest rye (peng 6 p. quintal) . . 

11.62 

11.75 

11.05 

11.32 

11.38 

6.46 

5.61 

5.24 

6.77 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

13.87 

13.62 

14.37 

14.87 

14.57 

14.25 

19.45 

14.32 

18.06 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

40 Vs 

43 Vs 

40V'4 

45% 

46% 

53% 

52 

47% 

37 V. 

Slinneapolis: No, 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . , 

45% 

47% 

49% 

-53 V* 

55% 

68 

63 Vs 
3.57 

63 

41% 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 

n. q. 

7.27 

7.30 

7.25 ! 

7.26 

n. q. 

6.65 

3,92 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. « not quoted, — n. = 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. —■ 6 ) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

1 ) August-July. — ’ 2 ) 1 Oct. 1933*15 Aug. 1934 . for wheat and i Oct. 1933-15 July 1934 for ly'e: minimum prices; subsequently, 
fixed producers prices for the pHce region of Berlin city. See also Bull, of Agric. Economics and Soeiologyt ■Aug. 1934 , p, 342 . — 
3 ) From i7ov. 1934 , No. i Manitoba. — 4 ) Aug.-Dee. 19321 So kg. p. hL; year 1933 : yg kg.; subsequently: 80 kg. — 5 ) Jnly 
1933-35 December 1934 : minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. — 6 ) From 
Aug. 1933 ; prices on the farm. — y) August-Dec. 1932 : 64 Ib. p. bushel; Jan-Oct. 1933 : 63 % lb.; NoV.-Dec. 1933 : 63 lb.;year 
1934 : 6418 .; subsequently: 63 % Ih. — 8) From Dec. 1934-*. No. i. Can. Dur. — 9 ) From Feb. 1934 : prices in sh. p. rooo kg.'— 
10 ) Price 23 May. — 11 } Atlantic. * 
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1 Average 


14 

7 

31 

24 




1 


Description 

June 

June 

3Iay 

May 

3VIay 

June 

June 

Commercial 

1 

i 

5935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Season i) 









1933-34 

1932-33 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 





17.45 



’ 15.87 


p. quintal). 

16.75 . 

16.75 

17.25 

17.25 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 17.11 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

210 

210 

n.l90 

n.l90 

208 

211 

167 

*154 

*186 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. qmntal) 2 ) 

135.50 

135.50 

38^2 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

118.00 

101.10 

* 94.20 

* 83.30 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

33 =,4 

39 Vs 

39^4 


41 Vs 

35 

36 Va 

29 Va 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

40 

50 

48 

50 

60 Vs 

64 

39®/i 

54 

33 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 

42 

45 

46 

49 

52 Vs 

32 

33 Vs 

45 Va 

[ 27 Vs 

denburg stations; jRm. p. quint.) 3 ) 4 ). 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

* 17.89 

16.77 

* 16.17 

!* 16.58 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
London: English malting, best quality 

78.00 

78.00 

77.00 

75.00 

75.00 

58.30 

52.00 

49.35 

[ 55.50 

(sh. p. 448 lb.) 3). 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

n. q. 

* 28/9 

*39/5Va 

* 35/- 

Liverpool and London parcels; ship. 







ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % dirt. 

15/3 

«)I5/4Va 

n. 15/3 

16/3 

n. q. 

* 16/9 

V 15/4 Va 

*13/9 Va 

*16/7 

No, 3 Canadian Western. 

17/4Va 

18/6 

18;7V3 

19/6 

19/4V2 


I 7 / 6 V 4 

17/972 

* 18/1 Va 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

n. a. 

0 . q. 

n- q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

V 20 / 8 Va 

n.23/8V3 

22/7 Va 

22/8 

Plate ( 64-65 kg. p. hi). 

16/4 Va 

16/6 

16/6 

16/6 

16/4Vi 

16/8“/. 

15/8 V 4 

I4/2V> 

* 15/9V. 

Persian. 

i 16/- 

16/- 

5.07 

16/6 

16/6 

16/2 

15/8 V4 

V15/- i 

*14/0Va 

* 16/4 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fi.p.q.) 

5.15 

^5.00 

5.02 

5.02 

4.95 

3,61 

4.44 

4.40 

Oats. 



! 






1 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n, q. 

t n. Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 148 

*195 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

39^'4 

40^8 

40 V 4 

V 41 Va 

40 Vs 

37’/, 

2878 

33 78 

26 Va 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 33 lb.) 
Buenos Aires 6 ): Current quality (paper 

39 Va 

41 

37 

42 

44 Va 

31 Va 

4378 

37 V* 

21 Va 

pesos p. quintal). 

5.45 

5.50 

5.50 

1 5.55 

5.51 

4.03 

3.97 

3.65 

4.43 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3 ) , . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). I 

16.90 

1 16.90 

16.90 

; 16.90 

16.90 

♦ 18.79 

13.81 

14.92 

13.05 

44,75 

48.85 

51.25 

50.85 

48.50 

52.40 

62,60 

48.00 

76,30 

London: Home grown white{sh,p. 336 lb.) 5 ) 
Liverpool and London (c,i.f, parcels; ship¬ 

23/- 

23/- 

22 /- 

22 /- 

22 /- 

19/6 

18/- 

18/1 V. 

18/6 

ping current month; sh. p. 330 lb.); 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific^ 6 ) . . , 

1 

“) I ^'9 1 

“)20/4Va 

W4Va 

”)21/3V4 

“)20/7Va 

I 8 / 6 Va 

15/1 Va 

* 17/4 

♦ 16/9 

Plate (f.a, q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

13/3 I 

13/3 

13/3 

13/6 

13/4’/* 

9/lOVa 

n/7Va 

10/2 

12/9 

Home grown. 

n. 67.50 

n. 67.50 

n. 67.50 

n. 67.50 

n. 67.50 

51.00 

53.00 

50.70 

62.80 

Foreign. 

67.00 

67.00 

67.00 ; 

66.00 

64.50 

1 

48.20 

49.00 

50.05 

57.10 

Maize. 








1934-35 

1933-34 

"Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

235 

220 

n .220 

n .220 

219 

n.258 

151 

* 223 

* 173 

Chicago; No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ); Yellow Plata (paper 

83^/2 

86 Va 

84Va 

86 V4 

87 V* 

♦ 58 Va 

43 Va 

78 Va 

46 Va 

pesos p. quintal) ... 

4.55 

4.52 

4.50 

4.57 

4.55 

5.07 

3.86 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal); 








1 

Yellow Plata.. 

59.00 

58.00 

60.50 

60.00 

60.40 

46.30 

47.80 

1 53.70 

48,35 

,, Cinquantino (Argentine " Cuarentino ”) 
Liverpool and l^ndon (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 

70.00 

69.00 

71.00 

71.00 

70.30 

58.20 

68.90 

58.25 

58.00 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.); 
Danubian.. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

16/- 

* 20 /- 

I6/9Va 

. Yellow Plate. 

16:6 

16/3 

16/1 Va 

16/4 Va 

16 / 4 V 8 

17/8 

16/1 Va 

19/8 Va 

16/7 

- No. 2 White flat .African. 

") 18/- 

n.q. 

»)l7/10Vs 

n. q. 

* 18/1 Va 

•) 19/6Va 

n. q. 

21/4 Va 

n. q. 

Milan (c): « Alto Milanese > (lire p. quint.) 

79.0Q 

82.00 

87.00 

79.00 

73.75 

62.10 

50.25 

58.50 

58.80 


* Inclicat^ liiat the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. —-n. q, = not quoted, -—n. — nominal. — 
«) Prices of preceding Tuesday, — 6) Thursday prices, — c) Saturday prices. 

^ 1 ) Baiiey and oats: August*July; maize: Hay-April, — z) Prom August 1934: monopoly price, paid to producers, for deliv^iry 

Pta^ue, See also Bull, of Agric. Boon, and Soc., Nov. 1934, p. 513— 3) From 16 July 1934 fodder barley and from 
August 1934 oats: fixed producer' prices for the price region of Berlin city. See also Butt, of Agric. Boon, and Soc., 
,^ 934 » p. 34?-, 4 I July-August 19335 two rowed winter l^rley; Sept. 1933- June 1934: spring barley, average quality. — 
Iga.Prom Aug.’ 1933 : prices on the farm. — 6} Jane-Dec. 1934 : Atlantic. — 7 ) Price of 23 May. ~ 8) Shipping July-August. •“ 
^.i^pxang August-Sept.; new crop. — 10 ) Atlantic. 
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31 

24 

Average 


14 

7 






Description 

June 

June 

May 

aiay 

jMay 

June 

June 

Commercial 


1935 

J935 

1935 

2935 

193 s 

1934 

1933 

Season 1 ) 

1 








1934 

1933 

Rice (milled). 










Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch {pesetas p. 










quintal). 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.00 

57.20 

46.62 

41.80 

46.95 

43.10 

]!klilan;( 6 ^ (lire p. quintal): 

154.50 






* 



Vialone, oiled.. 

157.00 

157.00 

155.00 

155.00 

190.20 

226.25 

177.10 

198.20 

Maratelli, oiled. 

133.50 

135.50 

134.50 

131.00 

131.00 

144.10 

157.50 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white. 

127.50 

128.50 

128.00 

122.50 

120.85 

103.80 

99.60 

102.80 

95.50 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Round white, 23 % brokens . 

n. q. 

265 

260 

260 

255 7s 

i 

* 188 Vs 

199 

201 7a 

1947* 



4.43 

4.60 

7 4.57 

2.80 

4.48 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 “b brokens. 

Marseilles {a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

... 


4.20 

4.38 

7 4.36 

2.66 

4.26 

3.09 

3.90 

p. quintal). 

I^ndon ( a ) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

58.00 

56.00 

43.00 

59.00 

45.95 

53.10, 

No, 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

13/- 

15/- 

15/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9/9 V* 

*12/- 

•10/9 

12/57* 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

lO/lI V* 

12/8 V, 

ll/IOV* 

n/27« 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

15/07* 

15/0 7* 

15/0 7* 

14/117* 

Hi 117s 

17/3 

17/4 7* 

17/37* 

16/97* 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

8/- 

7/10‘/a 

7/10 7a 

8/0 7* 

8/1 72 

6/3 7* 

6/10 

6/77* 

6/67* 

No. I Saigon. 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/- 

8/0 7* 
10/6 7* 

5/6 Vs 

7/1 V* 

6 / 37 * 

6/97* 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 

9/7 V. 

9/9 

10/3 

10/6 

6/9 V* 

9/1 Vs 

7/5 

8/17* 


quality, yen p. koku). 

28.80 

29.30 

28.80 

28.90 

29.14 

25.06 

21.52 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed, 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal). 

11.90 

12.00 

12.00 

11.90 

11.91 

14.01 

11.52 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
Bondon (c. i. f.; p. long ton): 1 

132.50 

131.00 

132.00 

130.00 

130.30 

117.50 

119.60 

107.60 

111.70 

Plate (deliverv Hull). 

9- 7-6 

9-7-6 

9-8-9 i 

9-10-0 

9-9-3 

10-15-9 

10- 5-6 

10- 0-8 

9-n-ll 

Bombay bold.i 

Duluth: No, i Northern (quotations of 

11-17-6 

12-0-0 

.12-3-9 

12- 5-0 

12-5-0 

12-12-6 

11-15-6 

11-17-0 

11-5-4 

terminal market; cents p, 56 lb.) . 

*) 164 : 

7 163 7« i 

1 

1667a 

173 Vs 

173 Vs 

7 188 V* 

7 1717* 

18678 

1567* 

Cotton seed. 








1933-34 

1933-33 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 










Upper Egypt. 

n. 60.2 

n. 62.4 

n. 64.0 

67.2 

66.6 

41.5 

* 59.9 

41.8 

67.3 

Sakellaridis. 

Bondon:Sakellaridis (c,i.f., delivery Hull; 

n. 54.2 

n. 56.4 

n. 58.0 

60.7 

59.6 1 

37.9 

36.3 

*373 

63.6 

£ p. long ton). 

n.5-12-6 

n 5-15-0 

n. 5-18-9 

n. 6-2-6 

1 

a. 6-3-0 

4-4-3 

5-19-9 

4-5-1! 

6-U-4 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

12.05 

11.90 

11.40, 

12.40 

12.21 

12.07 

9.35 

10,90 

7.27 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay; M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 

11,95 

11.80 

11.30 

12.35 

12.16 

12.11 

7 20778 

9.48 

11.07 

738 

market quotations; rup. p.- 784 lb,), 
Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 

5) 229 

7 227 

230 

251 i 

1 

245 7 s 

7 21072 

197 

201 


Sakellaridis, f. g. f. . . . .. 

14.60 

14.50 

14.50 

15.10 

14.80 

15.28 

14.97 

14.44 

14.15 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

13.40 

13.17 

13.25 

13.70 

13.50 

12.27 

13.20 

11.63 

12.46 

Bremen: Middling (U, S. cents p. lb.). . . 

13-74 

13.83 

13.85 

14.22 

14.12 

14.07 

10.70 

12.56 

8.54 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) , . 

n. 6.25 

n. 6.25 

n. 6.25 

n. 6,45 

n. 6.46 

n. 5.16 

n. 5.00 

n. 4.81 

n. 4.8! 

I,e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Wverpool (pence per lb.); 

242.50 

244.50 

252.00 

254.00 

249.30 

239.40 

257.40 

229.85 

237,75 

n, 6.76 

Middling, fair. 

n. 7.66 

D. 7.73 

n. 7.82 

n. 7.96 

n. 7.87 

n. 7.64 

n. 7.45 

n. 7.11 

Middling . . . ,. 

6.76 

6.83 

6.92 

7.01 

6.90 

6.59 

6.25 

6.02 

5.61 

Sdo Paulo, g. f. 

n. 6.86 

n. 6.88 

n. 6.97 

7.01 

6.97 

6.49 

D. 6.50 

6.13 

n. 5.87 

C. p. Ooraia, superfine. 

5.95 

5.97 

5.93 

6.07 

6,07 

5.33 

5.44 

4.92 

5.22 

M. g. Broach, f. g,. 

5.67 

5.69 

5.70 

5.88 

5.86 

5.05 

n. 5.29 

t». 4.62 

n. 5.01 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

8.05 

8.10 

8.16 

835 

8.35 

8.41 

8.33 

8.07 

7,77 

Upper Egj’ptian, f. g. f.. . 

7.33 

7.35 

7,60 

7.94 

7.84 

6.91 

7,39 

6.64 

7 m 


♦ Indicates that the product, during part oi the period under, review, was not quoted. — n, q. = noi — a, 

mminal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) &turday prices. 

i) Cottonseed; Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — s) x7 3lay: 4 - 56 ; lo 3&y: 4 . 60 ; 3 Jday: 4.5s. — 3 ) 17 May; 4 . 32 ; 
10 May; 4 . 43 ; 3 Ma 3 r; 4 . 4 S. — 4 } July futures. — 5 ) July-August futures. 
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14 

June 


' 31 

May 

24 

May 


Average 



Description 

7 

June 

May 

June 

June 

Commercial 

Season 


2935 

2935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, N® i, lean sizable. 

98/- 

961- 

96/- 

96/- 

93/6 

9b2 


91/2 


Danish, N® i, sizable. 

97/- 

95/- 

95/- 

95/- 

92/7 

89/2 

72/5 

87/M 

74/5 

Irish, N“ I, sizable . ... , 

Lithuanian, i, sizable. 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

Polish, N® I, sizable. 

97/6 

96/6 

96/6 

96/6 

93/10 

92,7 

87/7 

90/5 

83/4 

92- 

88/- 

88/- 

88/- 

86/10 

84/~ 

64/- 

82/- 

65/5 

95'- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

89 7 

87/2 

67/7 

84/- 

67/6 

90,- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

84/10 

83/- 

62/2 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

95/- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

89/7 

86/2 

68/7 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 

90/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

84/10 

80/2 

58/10 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter, 

Copenhagen (6): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

164.00 

158,00 

158.00 

158.00 

148.40 

134.00 

145.60 

160.75 

171.00 

Leeawarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (ii): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 


38 

38 

36 

34 V* 

40V/a 

52 

44®/* 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) . . . . 


151 

15! 

149 

147^/s 

143 

154 

147V8 

159V8 

Gennany(c) (fixedprices; Em.p. 3 oEg.) i): 
Batter with qualitv mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

126.00 

113.01 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

117.00 

108.00 

120.87 

106.25 

London (d): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

112 ;- 

107/4 

IO 7./4 

107/4 

107/4 

109/8 

130/8 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (ff) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted.; 

101,6 

I 98/- i 

98/- 

97/6 

92/11 

86- 

90/2 

93/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

^ 78/- 

t n. q. 

n. q. 

74/- 

* 72/9 

71/1 

* 77/- 

*67/11 

*84/4 

Latvian, unsalted . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i». q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

71/1 

77/7 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamerv, unsalted . i 

77/- 

75 ;- ! 

78/- 

73/6 

73/10 

73/2 1 

89/2 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted.i 

; n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

72/- 

* 72/4 

n. q. 

76/7 

• 68,'3 

*77/10 

Siberian, salted . 

1 79/6 

77/- 

75/- 

73/6 

71/8 

* 69/6 i 

n. q. 

•66/- 

•73/5 

.•lustrali^, finest, salted . 

84/- 

82/- 

80/6 

79/- 

77/2 

73/7 

78/5 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

86/- 

83/- 

81/6 

80/- 

78/11 

77/6 

79/3 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal) : 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 2 ) . 

i 

1 

720.00 1 

715.00 

720.00 : 

715.00 

719.00 

n. q. 

1.262.00 

989.00 

1.234,00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 19332 ) . 

625.00 : 

625.00 

625.00 

625.00 

625.00 

745.00 

1,050.00 

806.00 

1,015.00 

Green Gorgonzoia, mature, choice , . 

540.00 i 

540.00 I 

535.00 

515,00 

515.00 

425.00 

459.00 

412.60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 
Alkmaar : Edam 40 -i- (40 % butterfat, 
with the coun try ’s cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (dorins p. 50 kg.) . . 

787.00 , 

787.00 

787.00 

787.00 

787.00 

667.50 

1,072.50 

658.65 

1,029.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

13.50 

12.90 

21.10 

24.20 

20.98 

22.40 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -f (wholern£lkcheese,with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg.). 

16,00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

14.80 

21.80 

26.50 

22.52 

26.59 

Eempten (c) (Rpf, p. ^3 kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 
milk cheese, 1 st qimlitv. 

26 1 

26 

26 

26 

26 

\9^U 

19®/* 

23 Vi 

20 Vs 

77 

77 

j 

77 

77 

75 V'« 

71 

10 Vi 

71V* 

72 Vs 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (sbUl. 
p. cwt.) : 

English Cheddar, finest farmers ... 

86 - 

86 /- 

' 86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

«) 64/- 1 

91/6 

*83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officiaUy graded 3 ) . 

=■) 56/- ^ 

53/8 

1 *) 88/8 

*) 88/8 

88/8 

») 58/4 i 

72/10 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (d). 

109/8 

109/8 

! 109/8 

109/8 

109/11 

84/7 i 

791- 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -j- (d) . 

33/3 

35/- 

1 34/9 

33/- 

33/- 

48/10 

50/9 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white .. 

63,/- 1 

63/- 

i 63/- 

63/- 

62/2 

55/- / 

67/3 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

i i 

i i 

1 

43/3 

43/3 

43/3 

43/6 

47/9 i 

i 

47/9 

46/5 

46/10 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n, q. = not quoted, -r-a. = nominal — 
a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning. 6 ) Thursday prices. ~ c) ’Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

1 ) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . — s) Prices of cheese made • in 1932 are compared for the 
preceding years, with those of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of 1933 -cheese with those of cheese made 
in t 932 and, 1931 . The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3 ) From May 1034 onwards: National 
' Mark, selected. — 4 ! New make. — 5 ) New make: ' 53 / 8 . 
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Description 

14 

June 

1935 

7 

June 

1933 

31 

May 

1935 

24 

May 

1935 

May 

1935 

June 

2934 

Average 

June 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 









1934 

1933 

Eggs (fresh). 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. 100 ) . 

34.00 

34.00 

30.00 

29.00 

29.80 

31.40 

32.40 

42.80 

48.40 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal). 

76.00 

76.00 

76.00 

72.00 

64,00 

71.60 

79.20 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57 / 5 S gr. 










each, white (fl. p. 100 ) i): 










Fixed price for export into Germany. 

... 





3.22 

2.25 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations. 






2.20 

2.25 

3.34 

3.48 

VTarsaw (&): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 










each, different colours (zloty p. 1440 , 










including box). 



72.00 

68.50 

69.30 

83.83 

100.00 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p. 100 ): 










marked «GIS», 65 gr. each . . . 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.25 

S.75j 

10.37 

10.41 

marked sGIBn, 55/60 gr. each. . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.75 

6.97 

9.03 

9.05 

Dondon, Egg Exchange [d) (sh. p. great 










hundred) : 










English, National mark, specials . . . 

13/- 

13/- 

12/6 

li/- 

10/11 

12/5*/* 

12/10*/, 

15/5 

13/10*/* 

Belgian, 15 Vs lb. p, 120 . 

im. 

7/7^^ 

7/7*4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8/3*/, 

*\wu 

*11/1 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

9/10V2 

9/10*4 

9/10\4 

9/1*/2 

8 / 1 144 

9/11*4 

9/10 

12/574 

12/9*/, 

North Irish, 18 ib. p. 120 . 

12 /- 

12/- 

Uh 

10/7*4 

10,'5Vi 

II /244 

11/4-74 

* 12/9*/, 

15/1 

Dutch, all broAvn, iS lb. p. rzo -. . . 

10/4V. 

10/3 

IO/IV 2 

9/6 

9'6 

10/11*/, 

11 / 67 , 

13/5 

* 14/0*/, 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 2 ). 

5/9 

5/9 

5/10*;3 

5/8*,4 

5/8*/4 

5/7 

5/11 

6/1074 

♦ 714% 

Chinese, violet. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a. q. 

• 8/'3*/* 

*9/10 

.Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n;q. 

n. q. 

* 11/574 

* 12/4*/, 

Maritime freights 3), 



1 

j 







Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 



1 





:935-34 

7 

1932-33 

7 

Danube to .Antwerp/Hamburg.\(shill. per 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/474 

•14/1 

•13/9 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb.J long ton) 

n. 9/6 

n. 9/6 

n. 10 - 

n. 10'- 

n. 10/6 

n. q. 

*9/11 

10/3 

10/- 

St. John to Diverpool 4 ) . . \ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*1/11 1 

• 1/7 

Port Churchill to United King- i 










dom ... _p_ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 2/9 I 

*3/- 

Montreal to United Kingdom ikT 

. n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/7V2 

1/3*/4 

1/4. 

* l/4*/4 

* 1/8*/, 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). . 1 

216 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

21- 

216% 

2h 

New York to Diverpool 4 ) . . ] 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 1/9 

7 * 0.06 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 










long ton). 

16/- 

}6^ i 

16/- 

16;- 

16/6 

n. q. 

17/27, 

20/1 

20/10 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. $ p. 










short ton) 5 ). 






I 2.25 

1.75 

2.41 

1.98 

Da Plata Down River 6 ) 










/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ 










Continent. . , ^ 

^«)15/9 

*«} 15/9 

“} 15,9 

10)15/9 

*«) 15/9 

14/9% 

13/9 

14/1 

14/- 

Da Plata Up River 7 ) /Neco- }; 










cheatoU.K./Coutinent. . long ton) 

17/- 

“)17/- 

“) 17/- 

*'^)17/- 

*") 17/- 

16/1 

15/6*/, 

15/9 

15/10 

Western Australia to U. 


1 


1 






K./Continent. 

24/- 

24/- j 

24,- 

24,'- 

23/8*/4 

24/0% 

n.21/3 

23/llP/* 

24/6*/, 









1934 

1933 

Shipments of Rice. 



i 







Saigon to Europe.) (shill, per 

n. 20 /- 

n. 20 /- 

i •) 20- 

") 20 /- 

‘) 20 /- 

n. 23(9 

n. 21;10 

24/2% 

23/5*/, 

Burma to U. K,/Continent . .«long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n.,. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

*n. 23/- j 

*23/3 

*23/17, 


* Indicates tliat the product or the maritime freight, during part of the period tujder review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
*= not quoted. — n. == nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding Slondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices of preceding 3Ionday. 

i) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934 , — 2 ) From Nov. 1933 , 51/52 grams each. — 3 } Rates for entire car 
goes; see note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . — 4 ) Rates for parcds by liners. — 3 ) May-Oct. 1934 and from 
25 Jan. 1935 ; Chadian 3. — 6) " Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Da Plata andIMontevideo. — 7 ) “ Dp River" 
includes the ports on the Paran.-^ River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Dorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fe and Parand). 
are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 8 ) August-July. — 9 ) Freight in TJ. S. A. $ per 100 lb. — 10 ) M i n i m um rates, see 
notes on p. 247 . * 


























EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation op vakious currencies to their parity with the Swiss pranc (i) 



Exchange rates 

Percentage bonus {-f) 

or loss {~) 


National currencies 

14 

7 

31 

24 

14 

7 


31 

24 



Juin 

Juin 

May 

May 

Juin 

Juin 

May 

May 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Germany ; free reichsmark. 

123.500 

124.250 

124.625 

124.350 


0.0 


0.6 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

0.7 

Argentina : paper peso f). 

94.781 

95,000 

51.950 

95.937 

95.387 

— 

56.9 

— 

56.8 

— 

56.4 

— 

56.6 

Belgium : belga. 

51,900 

53.200 

52.325 


0.0 

■f 

0.1 


2.5 

+ 

0.8 

Canada : dollar. 

3.060 

3.060 

3.095 

3.092 

— 

41.0 

— 

41.0 

— 

40.3 

— 

40.3 

Denmark : crown.. 

67.750 

67.350 

68.350 

68.250 

— 

51.2 

— 

51.5 

— 

50.8 

— 

50.9 

Spain : peseta. 

41.900 

42.050 

42.250 

42.250 

— 

58,1 

— 

58.0 

— 

57,8 

— 

57.8 

Egypt: pound 2 ). 

United Kingdom : pound sterling ... 

] 15.165 

15.200 

15.350 

15.262 

- 

39.9 

- 

39.7 


39.1 

- 

39.5 

United States : dollar. 

3.069 

3.058 

3.100 

3.096 

+ 

0.3 

— 

0.1 


1.3 


l.l 

France : franc . 

Indo-China : piaster 3 ) . 

[ 20.215 

20.225' 

20.372 

20.377 

- 

0.4 

- 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.4 

Hungarv : pen go 4 ) . 

57.250 

57,000 

55.500 

54.750 

— 

35.8 - 

37.1 

— 

38.8 

— 

39.6 

India : rupee f) . 

114.496 

114,887 

115.892 

115.228 

— 

39.5 i - 

39.3 

— 

38.7 

— 

39.1 

Italy: lira . 

25.275 

25.362 

25.500 

25.450 

— 

7.3 

— 

7.0 

— 

6.5 

— 

6.7 

Japan ; yen f) . 

89.473 

89.680 

90.565 

89,791 

— 

65.4 

— 

65.3 

— 

64.9 

— 

65.2 

Netherlands : florin . 

207.450 

207.250 

208.875 

209.125 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.4 

Poland : zloty.. 

57,875 

57.875 

58.300 

58.300 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

Rumania : leu. 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 

3.100 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 

Sweden: crown. 

78.150 

77.750 

79.075 

78.750 


43.7 

— 

44.0 

— 

43.1 

— 

43.3 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.800 

12.810 

12.900 

12.895 


0.0 

-f 

0.1 

+ 

0.8 

+ 

0.8 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Sttiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus {\) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on London being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — a) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

^ On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and si^ficance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original form, 
without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers for May igss 


Countries 

Comparison with April 1935 

Comparison with May 1934 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
price-s 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Germany . 

-i- 

0.6 

0.0 

4- 

9.9 


4.8 

England and Wales.. . 

— 

7.1 

4- 1,0 

4- 

0.9 

+ 

5.0 

Argentina... 

— 

0.6 

1 — 

4- 

4.8 



Ca^da .. 


0.9 

- 0.3 

+ 

12.7 

4- 

1.7 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economics . . 

— 

2.7 

— 

4- 

31.7 



United States: Bur. of Eabor. 


0.2 

+ 35,2 

4- 

0.1 

4- 

9.4 

Finland. 


1.3 

-r 2.8 


00 

4- . 

1.1 

Hungary.•.. 

+ 

1.4 { 

0.0 

4- 

8,5 

4- 

3.6 

Italy .. ! 

4- 

1.0 

4- 1.9 

4- 

15.4 

4- 

11.0 

New Zealand. 


1.7 



5.4 

_ 


Netherlands. 


0.0 

•f ’^/1.4 ' 

— 

13.8 


0.0 

Poland . 

4- 

2.9’ 

4* \.l 


6.7 


5.7 

Yugoslavia: 








plant products. ... 



\ 

! 


1 


livestock products. 



J 

1 

- 

j 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description ' 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

1 

Dec. 

May 

May 

I Year 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100. 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

114.5 

114.1 

114.1 

113.8 

113.2 

112.9 

105.7 i 

99.4 

: 108.7 

98.7 

livestock. 

80,6 

79.2 

76.7 

74.9 

76.2 

76.8 

65.0 

59.2 

70.9 

64.3 

Livestock products. 

103.3 

103.1 

102.8 

107.2 

108.8 

109.5 

100.1 

93.2 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

104.6 

104.8 

105.2 

105.0 

105.2 

105.0 

98.5 

84.2 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

100.6 

100.0 

99.3 

99.7 

100.3 

100.5 

91.5 

84.2 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers i) . 

65.1 

67.3 

67.3 

67.3 

67.0 

65.3 

69.1 

71.2 

68.6 1 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.1 

III.O 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.2 

U0.9 

j ni.l i 

U1.6 

Finished manufactures (“Konsumguter”) 

123.9 ; 

124.1 

124.4 

124.5 

123.5 

122.5 

115.6 

109.9 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

100.8 

100.8 

100.7 

100.9 

101.1 

101.0 

%.2 

91.9 

98.4 

933 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 











Average for corresponding months 






1 





of 1911-13 = 100. 











Agricultural products 2 ) ...... . 

117 

126 

119 

122 

124 

120 

116 

105 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

88 

90 

92 

92 

98 

! 98 

82 

85 

91 

85 

Fertilizers... 

89 

88 

88 

88 

88 

89 

91 

91 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 

Argentina 

1 00.2 

98.9 

97.5 

98.1 

98.4 

97.4 

1 

95.4 

95.2 

96.3 

93.7 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 = 100. 











Cereals and linseed. 

64.8 

66.7 

65.9 

65.1 

68.8 

71.1 

62.3 

54.2 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

77.8 

77.9 

78.5 

79.1 

82.1 

83.5 

76.2 

65.0 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins.. 

80.8 

77.8 

74.4 

74.4 

75.4 

73.0 

68.7 

72.3 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

70.0 

65.4 

64.4 

65.7 

68.0 

68.3 

84.7 

49.6 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

75.8 

75.0 

75.8 

75.9 1 

66.8 

66.4 

61.4 

48.4 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

92.8 

92.8 

91.9 

91.9 

84.4 

87.9 

70.9 

71.8 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

69.3 

69.7 

69.0 

68.5 

i 

71.1 

72.5 

66.1 

56.7 

70,5 

56.9 

1926 = 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

58.0 

59.8 

56.4 

55.7 

55.7 

56.0 

51.1 

46.9 

53.9 

45.7 

Livestock and livestock products ... 

74.4 

72.9 

73.3 

72.6 

71.0 

70.9 

66.5 

58.3 

67.6 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

64.1 

64.7 

62.7 

62.0 

61.4 

61.6' 

' 56.9 

51.2 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.4 

73.0 

76.2 

73.8 

etc).. 

75.6 

75.7 

76.1 

76.7 

76.7 

76.7 

76.9 

75,1 

77.2 

m 

Wholesale products in general . 

72.3 

72.5 

72.0 

71.9 

71.4 

71.2 

71,1 

66.7 

'1 

71,6 

j 

67.2 


i) For an explanation of tiie method of calculation of tiie indeX'nnmbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of tigriculiural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer fRome, Z9^o) as well 
to the Crop Report {January 1932 , pages ?7 to 79; July 1932 , page 502 ; March 1934 , page. 231 ); December 1934» ^9^). 

2 ) Revised iudex-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from ist. September the CatUe Emergency Act /^yments. — 

3 ) Calculated by the Siaiisf, reduced to base-year 1913 = 100 . 
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Description 

May 

April 

IMarch 



g 

H 


■ 

X935 

X935 

1935 



■ 

H 

Q 


United States 









• 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 == 100 . 








63 

93 

Cereals.. 

112 

115 

111 

114 

115 

116 

78 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

105 

103 

102 

108 

108 

109 

90 

65 

99 

Fruits. 

98 

105 

90 

90 

87 

85 

no 

74 

100 

Truck crops (market garden crops) - . 

127 

156 

162 

188 

117 

130 

89 

89 

102 

Meat animals. 

118 

117 

117 

105 

96 

73 

64 

65 

68 

Dairy products. 

108 

117 

114 

121 

112 

107 

91 

78 

96 

Chickens and eggs. 

no 

105 

97 

119 

114 

119 

1 72 

65 

89 

Miscellaneous. 

89 

92 

92 

101 

til 

113 

92 

64 

108 

Total agricultural -products . 

108 

111 

108 


107 

101 

82 

68 

90 

Commodities purchased i) . 

128 

128 

127 

127 

126 

126 

121 

102 

122 

Agricultural wages 1 ). 

- 

94 

- 

- 

86 

- 

2)88 

z)72 

88 

United States 

(Bureau of I^ibor) 

1926 — 100 . 










Cereals . .. 

83.2 

87.9 

82.8 

87.4 

88.8 

91.5 

63.9 

52.8 

74.5 

livestock and poultry .. 

87.6 

85.9 

85.8 

78.4 

733 

57.2 

47.8 

46.8 

51.5 

Otlier farm products. 

75.0 

74.5 

72.1 

76.8 

76.6 

75.1 

65.0 

51.8 

70.5 

Total agricultural products . 

80.6 

80.4 

783 

79.1 

77.6 

72.0 

59.6 

50.2 

65.3 

Agricultural implements. 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.7 

92.7 

91.1 

83.0 

89.6 

Fertilizer materials. 

65.9 

66.0 

66.3 

66.2 

66.5 

65.3 

66.4 

66.8 

67.1 

Mixed fertilizers. 

73.1 

72.9 

72.8 

72.8 

73.3 

75.4 

73.2 

63.1 

72.5 

Cattle feed. 

, 107.0 

104.9 

102.2 

109.0 

116.2 

123.1 

72.5 

54.4 

, 89.4 

Non-agriculiural commodities .... 

80.0 

79.9 

79.5 

79.4 

78.9 

77.8 

76.6 

65.4 

76.9 

Wholesale products in general .... 

1 80.2 

80.1 

79.4 

79.5 

78.8 

76.9 

73.7 

62.7 

74.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1936 100 . 








! 


Cereals .. 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

79 

i 82 

91 

82 

Potatoes. 

84 

81 

81 

81 

68 

56 

, 49 

95 

49 

Fodder . 

66 

63 

63 

63 

64 

64 

71 

68 

72 

Meat. 

71 

76 

78 

78 

76 

73 

72 

69 

71 

Dairy products. 

75 

79 

78 

80 

82 ! 

86 

71 

71 

75 

Total agricultural products . . . . , 

74 

75 

75 

76 

75 

76 

72 

73 

73 

Wholesale products in general . . « . 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 ~ 100. 










Agricultural and livestock products . . 

‘ 77 

74 

73 

75 

75 

72 

71 

66 

■— 

Wholesale products in general .... 

86 

86 

85 

86 

86 

84 

83 

79 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinclale dell'l^ononiia 
Corporativa di Milano) 










1913 «= TOO. 

National agricultural products . . . 

335.1 

331.7 

324.8 

317,9 

315.6 

316.2 ' 

290.4 

272.3 

297.9 

; Wholesale products in general .... 

304.4 

298.7 

289.4 

281,5 

280.2 

279.2 

274.3 

2822 

275.8 

New Zealand 










, , (Census and Statistics Office) 










Average 1909-13 100 . 

Dairy products .. 

80.2 

77.6 

87.1 

87.6 

77.8 

78.3 

74,9 

773 

77,5 

Meat ... 

152.8 

162,1 

162.5 

163.7 

162.5 

163.6 

151.7 

107.5 

152.2 

Wool .. 

77.5 

78.3 

80.1 

7 ai 

79.5 

75.0 

114.2 

56.7 

110.0 

Other pastoral products ....... 

84.5 

86.8 

92.1 

79.9 

76.1 

77.9 

93.8 

55.1 

80.2 

AU pastoral and dairy products . . . 

99,1 

100,7 

105.9 

1053 

100,4 

98.9 

1053 

77.4 

1043 

’ IPieU products .. 

124.8 

129,3 

125.7 

123.7 

1263 

121.5 

119.8 

113.9 

120.6 

Total agricultural products . 

"f'' ! ' . 

99.9 

101.6 

1063 - 

105.7 

101.2 

99.3 

104.5 

78.4 

I04J 


4^33 1^00-, — Aptil. 






































Description 

May 

1935 

April 

1935 

March 

1935 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan. 

1935 

Dec. 

1934 

May 

1934 

May 

1933 

Year 










1934-35 

1933-34 

Norway 









2 ). 


(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 

Cereals.. . 

143 

144‘ 

144 

144 

141 

137 

100 

116 ' 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

175 

147 

153 

144 

132 

115 

95 

84 

132 

103 

Pork. 

90 

93 

93 

89 

88 

88 

71 

79 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

142 

140 

142 

139 

141 

136 

132 

119 

137 

no 

Eggs. 

67 

79 

99 

93 

82 

109 

62 

68 

92 

85 ■ 

Dairy products. 

137 

135 

134 

133 

133 

133 

130 

119 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

113 

117 

115 

118 

120 

121 

100 

98 

109 

96 

Maize.... . 

99 

101 

101 

108 

no 

no 

84 

85 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

78 

78. 

77 

76 

74 

74 

88 

92 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 









1933-34 

3 ) 

1932-33 

3 ) 

Average 1924-35 to 2928-29 = 100 . 











Plant products. 

56 

54 

52 

54 

54 

55 

64 

38 

59 

42 

livestock products.. 

47 

49 

48 

48 

49 

49 

55 

51 

53 

51 

Total agricultural products. . 

50 

50 

49 

49 

50 

51 

58 

48 

55 

49 

Agricultural wages .. 

69 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

74 

81 , 

WhohsaU products in general i). . . . 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

52.1 1 

52.8 

52,8 

52.1 

1 48.7 

• 4 ) 52.8 

4 ) 50.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1934 

1933 

1928 == 100 . 











Raw plant products. 

38.9 

34.0 

33.2 

33.9 

33.1 

33.2 

34.8 

46.3 

35.6 

41.1 

Meat animals.1 

30.9 

31.0 

31.6 

29.8 

29.5 

32.5 

35.6 

43.4 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

36.3 

39.3 

37.7 

39.0 

40.4 

43.3 

38.4 

43.0 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

35.8 

34.0 

33.5 

33.5 

33.3 

34.8 

35.7 

44.7 

37.0 

42,6 

Flour and groats. 

38.2 

38.4 

37.7 

38.4 

3 a 3 

38.8 1 

35.8 

51.8 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 

36.0 

33.8 

34.6 

33.5 

34.9 

36.7 

46.1 

52.0 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer ......... 

79.2 

79.3 

79.1 

79.3 

85.6 

85.6 

90.1 

90.2 

88.6 

903 

Products of agricultural industries . 

50.8 

50.2 

50.2 

50.1 

52.6 

53.4: 

57.2 

64.5 

56.7 

62,4 

Total agricultural products . 

43.2 

42.0 

41.8 

41.7 

42.8 

44.0 

46.3 

54.5 

46,8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased .. 

66.9 

67.0 

67.0 

67.1 

67.8 

68.5 

71.7 

72.6 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholesale products in general . 

52.8 

52.2 

52.1 

5Z2 

52.7 

53.5 

56.0 

59.6 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 = 100 . 

Plant products.. 


58,9 

61.1 

60.9 

62.9 

57.9 

56.5 

59.3 

57,4 

57.2 

I,ivestocfc products. 

— 

56.3 

55.2 

57,1 

58.6 

55.8 

55.2 

55.2 

55.4 

57J 

Industrial products . 

- 

65.3 

64.8 

66.0 

65.4 

64.9 

69.6 

71.6 

67,4 

70 .a 

Wholesale products in general . 

— 

62.9 

63.0 

63.9 

644 

613 

64.1 

64,9 

63.2 

64.4 


i) Calculated by the the Ceutml Statistical Bureau of the Netherl^ds, reduced to the base I925'i92$ ** mo — a) Agiical- 
tutsd^ yean ist April -31 March. — 3 ) Agricultural year: ist July -30 June, — 4 ) Caleudar year. 
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( 1 ) Each quotation ?hows the par-value of the mcnies ntmed in the column headed “Unit of currency” calculated in terms of the currency of the Countries printed in 
the btading, — ( 3 ) From 31 March 1935 the franc represents cnly ^z % of its previous gold value. — ( 3 ) Till 31 January 1934 also parity of the United States. — ( 4 ) New 
paiity as from 31 January 1934 - — (5) One gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (6) Frcm 17 February 1934 the crcMH represents only */§ of its previous gold value. 
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EDITORIAL 


FATS AND THEIR USES 

Without taking into consideration the fats obtained fron marine animals, 
it may be said that the world requirements in fats are provided for by the work 
of farmers. These requirements are of enormous importance at the present 
time. It is not only a question of assuring a primary place for fats in the 
provision of hydro-carbonate foods for man, but also a wide field is open to 
numerous industrial uses in the preparation of non-alimentary products. The 
many vegetable and animal oils and fats enter into both these cases. 

Over and above the qualities belonging to each product, the choice of con¬ 
sumers is inevitably influenced by prices, and it is here that the problem be¬ 
comes complicated and serious. In fact, the increasing tendency, in human food 
and in industrial uses, is to partially or completely replace the traditional fats 
by products which are lower in price, provided that their quality is satisfactory. 

Among the fats, the markets of which are threatened, the first which may 
be cited are butter and lard which have to enter into competion with vege¬ 
table oils and fats and, to a lesser degree, whale oil. 

This fact, so serious for countries where butter making and pig breeding 
are practiced on a large scale, was recently made clear b^^ the International 
Commission of Agriculture. In adopting the views and conclusions of an impor¬ 
tant report by Dr. Laur, Director of the Swiss Union of Peasants on the « Organ¬ 
isation of production and marketing of food fats », this Commission proposed, 
among other things, that the Governments should encourage the consumption 
,of butter and lard and should limit the use of vegetable oils and fats, whale oil 
and margarine. The first of these recommendations is logical and should be 
supported as no problem of over-production can be solved except by an increase 
in consumption. • 

However, when the recommendations are directed towards the prevention 
-of the utilisation of ^vegetable oils and fats, we are obliged to make the most 
explicit reservations on the wisdom of measures tending to favour the marketing 
of certain agricultural products to the detriment of other products of an equally 
agricultural nature. The interests of farmers in all parts of the world should 
be equally respected and, considering the problem from an international stand¬ 
point, we think that our role should be primarily to inform the public on the 
present state of production and the possibilities of utilising the products in 
question. 

t InqL 
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An article appeared in the December 1934 number of the Monthly Bttlletin 
of Agricultural Economics and Sociology by M. H. Bokkr on « Present 
day tendencies of production and consumption of margarine 

The study which is published today is entirely from the technical view point. 
It is essential, in fact, to have a clear idea of the definition, preparation, value 
and use of a product which has been so much discussed and on which there has 
been so much legislation. 

The restrictions imposed in various countries on the sale of substitutes for 
butter have not been decided upon without serious reasons, but it going rather 
too far to condemn wholesale and without appeal the use of margarine for human 
food. The incidences of its manufacture are, in fact, very important and often 
disregarded. It appears to us to be advisable to shed a little light on this 
question which has been the subject of such heated controversy and which from 
an agricultural, industrial, hygienic and fiscal point of view is at present of the 
greatest interest. 


Prof. Georges Pay. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


OLIVE-GROWING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES (2) ITALY * 

In Italy, which is essentially an agricultural country, a very large amount 
of the total area is devoted to olive-growing. Italy occupies the second place 
among the olive-growing countries in the world as much for the extent of the 
olive-groves as for the production of olive oil. However, since the end of the 
last century until the last few years Italian olive-growing has declined to a 
certain extent, due to a number of causes, such as; economic reasons, parasites, 
destructive cutting of the trees, abandonment of this form of cidtivation for 
others which are more remunerative or give a more rapid return, competition 
from seed oils and other vegetable and animal fats, the facilities given to 
importation of oils from abroad for refining, the unsufficient suppression of fraud, 
the authorisation of mixtures, the disorganisation of the markets. At present, 
however, there is a revival in this form of cultivation, which affects millions 
of Italians, through various means, the effects of which necessarily will not be 
felt until a much later date. 

According to the data last furnished by the Federazione Nazionale dei Con- 
sorzi per VOlivicoliura this cultivation occupies 2124 650 hectares, of which 807 5C0 
are cultivated with olives alone and i 317 150 with olives and various herbaceous 
plants and bushes. It is calcixlated that the yield in oil obtained from a hectare 


* The first article of this series, concemiag Spain, appeared in iSTo. 12 of this Bulletin fox 
PP- 536-5 IS- 
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cultivated with olives in conjunction with other plants corresponds to one third 
of the yield obtained from the same area cultivated with olives alone. From this 
estimate it may be said that the present production of oil is equal to that which 
could be obtained from i 246 550 hectares cultivated only with olive trees. The 
number of trees in bearing is calculated at 154 millions. 

The average production of olives during the years 1929 to 1933 has been 
12 y2 i^^illions of quintals per annum from which 2 148 000 quintals of oil have been 
extracted, the average 3deld of olives in oil being about 17 %. 

The principal centres of cultivation and production are in Puglia, (27 
the total production), Calabria (18 %), Sicily (14 %), Tuscany (8 %), Lazio (7.5 
the Abruzzi (7.2 %). It will be seen therefore that olive-growing is chiefly to 
be found in the south of Italy where the area cultivated in olives alone amounts 
to 76 % of the total area devoted to olive-growing. In fact, in southern ItaU’ 
592 000 hectares are cultivated with olives alone and 512 000 with olives and 
other plants, while in central Italy only 74 000 hectares are confined solely to 
olives and 498 thousand hectares to mixed cultivation. In the islands 24S 
thousand hectares are under mixed cultivation and 96 thousand with olives onl^’^ 
while in the north of the country- mixed cultivation occupies 47 thousand hectares 
and 50 thousand are devoted to olives alone. 

The production of olives for direct consumption amounts to 100 000 quintals 
per annum, showing a ^dsible diminution. 

The varieties of olives grown are very numerous, but the study of them 
presents serious difficulties cn account of the confusion and uncertainl3’ that 
still exists in identifying them. In fact, the same variet3’ is known b3’' different 
names according to the district and also different varieties are known b3" the 
same name within certain regions. Professor Francouni [Olivicoltura, Turin 
1923, 229 pp.) describes more than 80 varieties for oil extraction and more than 
12 for table consumption. 

In. September 1930, the Societa Nazionale degh Olivicultori (National So¬ 
ciety of Olive-growers) proposed to the Ministry of Agriculture to nominate 
two Commissions, composed of the Directors of all the Institutions and Stations 
of Olive-growing and by the representatives of the Societ3' of Olive-growers, for 
the stud>" of varieties of olives existing in the countr3% those for oil extraction 
as well as those for table consumption. This proposition was approved b3- the 
Ministry w^hich also facilitated in every wa3^ the carrying out of this project. 

The work of these Commissions was aided by- the collaboration of the Consorzi 
Provinciali degh Olivicultori, the Travelhng Chairs of Agriculture and the Pro¬ 
vincial Fascist Federations of Agriculture. To begin with a complete analysis 
was made of the fruit and oil obtained from each variety to estabhsh the char¬ 
acteristics and to be able to compare them with those of - other districts (more 
than 100 complete analyses were made), afterwards a study was made of the 
botanical, cultural and ecological characters of each variety, summarising all the 
data obtained in oleographical tables. In order to facilitate this work the oil 
producing territory^' was divided into 8 zones the study- of each of these zones 
being confided’to two members of the Commissions. More than 130 varieties 
were identified, 60 of which it was possible to describe in detail. 

♦ Tec, z Ingl, 
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The olive tree is cultivated in association with the vine, almond, fig and 
carob and in Sicily with the fig, prickly pear and citrus fruits, though, in general, 
it is cultivated with various herbaceous and gramineous plants and potatoes. 
In many places grass is laid down for feeding sheep in winter. 

In Italy 6o % of the olive groves are found in hilly districts. In winter 
the soil is deeply ploughed once or twice and in summer it is harrowed in order 
to keep the ground soft. Manures have been more generally applied during the 
last few years: farm manure, various organic substances, green manure and 
chemical fertilisers all being emplo3^ed. - 

Methods of pruning differ according to districts and the exigencies of the 
variety’ though the forms most generally- used are vase pruning and pyramid 
pruning. This operation, based on the phi’-siological and biological characters 



Olive plantation without intercalary culti¬ 
vation in the province of Cagliari (Sardinia). 



Fine specimen of olive tree well manured 
and pruned; province of Cagliari (Sardinia). 


of the olive, has made much progress thanks to the diffusion of * agricultural 
instruction through the Provincial Syndicates of Olive-growers and the 
Travelling Chairs of Agriculture by which farmers have been instructed how to 
carry out this practice. As will be seen later it is chiefi3’’ to the Syndicates of 
Olive-growers that merit is due for the improvement in the technique of olive¬ 
growing, particularly with regard to the rational use of fertilisers, pruning, graft¬ 
ing, clearing and rejuvenation of the olive groves and the control of parasites 
and diseases. These nuclei of the Central Federation of Olive-growers are 
developing a complete plan of activity in order to arrive at an increase in olive 
production which is at present insufidcient to supply the necessities of internal 
consumption, and the export trade, and to improve fundamentally the'quality 
of the oil. 

In ItaH’ irrigation is not applied to olive-growing though some experiments 
have been carried out in the district of Bari which appear to have given good 
results. 

The Decree of 31 December 1923 exempted new olive groves from land taxes 
for a period of 25 years and the Daw of 14 June 1934 accorded exemption 
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from taxes for lo years to rejuvenated olives. For the rejuvenation of olives all 
those operations are carried out, in addition to the ordinar^^ cultivation, which 
tend to rejuvenate the roots, trunk and branches of the tree and should be car¬ 
ried out according to a plan previously approved by the local Travelling Chair of 
Agriculture. Moreover, olive growing is being greatly- encouraged in Tripoli- 
tania, a colony which possesses vast areas suitable for this branch of cultivation. 

The production of oil in Italy has shown a diminution until 1925 when it 
began to slowly augment owing to the actmties of the Fascist Government. 

The production and trade in food oils are subject to strict regulation. The 
Decree of 15 October 1925 regulated the suppression of frauds and in the oil trade 
the denomination « oil» and « ohve oil » is reserved exclusively for the product 
of the olive without the addition of any other substance or smy other class 
of oil (*). 

The Taw of 12 May 1930 prohibited the artificial colouring of seed oils also 
the admixture of ohve oils with any other edible vegetable oils and the Taw^ of 10 
March 1931 established, inter alia, the obhgation to add to edible residue oils 5^0 
of sesame oil of characteristic cromatic reaction. 

For the improvement of oil production it has been made compulsory to pre¬ 
serve the ohves in suitable places in order to avoid fermentation and it is forbidden 
to use ohves that are not in a perfect state of preservation. 

. The processes of manufacture do not differ essentially from those in other 
advanced oil producing countries. The oil mihs have been modernised to a large 
extent, mechanical mihs for the extraction of natural oil have been adopted and 
hydrauhc presses and metal cages. Special notice must be taken of the increase 
in the use of centrifugal apparatus for the instant separation of the oil from the 
waters of vegetation also the preservation of the ohves in stacks of udcker trays 
is becoming more general and glass or cement receptacles, hned with oil-proof 
material, for conserving the oil. 

The oil producing industry still keeps its character as a smah rural industry 
except in certain regions (Pugha, Liguria). It is estimated that there are about 
9400 oil mihs, of which 7600 are worked by animals and 1800 by mechanical means. 
There are 93 establishments for oil extraction by means of solvents, 74 of which 
use carbon disulfide, 3 trichloride of ethylene, 2 benzine and 12 by means of washing. 
The number of private co-operative societies amounts to 50, with a membership 
of 23 000. Their aim is the protection, both from a technical and economic view 
point, of the olive and its products and by-products. 

Ohve oil is obhged to compete with seed oils, with refined residue oil, with 
the tax-free imports of ohves from abroad and with various other vegetable and 
animal fats. The production of seed oil which in 1914 hardly amounted to 250 000 
quintals per annum, rose to a maximum of more than a milhon quintals in 1932, 
though in the last two years a visible diminution has taken place owing to pro¬ 
posals made by the Federation of Ohve-growers. Moreover, since 15 August 
1934, a quota has been imposed on the importation of oil producing seeds. 


{*) See this Bulletin 1933, Xo. S, p. 345. 
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By the Boyal Decree-Law of 20 September 1934, the tax on the manufacture 
of vegetable and animal fats, with the exception of unsalted pork fat and its admix¬ 
tures provided that it is added to natural butter and is to be used as a substi¬ 
tute, was established at the rate of 3,50 lire per kilogramme. Another Decree of 
the same date raised the tax on the manufacture of seed oils from 65 to 120 lire 
per quintal. 

By the Decree of 16 April 1934 the import duties on olive oil were raised from 
176,16 to 209,70 lire per quintal. Another Decree of the same date prohibited 
the sale for alimentar}^ purposes of various animal fats used as substitutes for 
butter. 

The refining of oils has progressed to a high standard. The French and Ita¬ 
lians initiated this process at the begining of the present century and in the 
years immediately after the war a great a development took place in this operation. 
At that time the refineries which rectified the oil of bad quality from unsatisfac- 
tor^’' mills were able to maintain a large export trade in this product to the world 
markets. The tendency today, however, is increasingly directed towards the 
obtaining of natural oils. 

Residues are employed for the extraction of oil by solvents, though they are 
also used for feeding cattle either in the natural state or after the oil has been 
extracted. The soap industry’- until a short time ago absorbed large quantities 
of residue oil, though at present they prefere other substitutes the price of which 
is low’er. 

The question of the use of olive oil as a lubricant has aroused great interest. 
The increase in up-to-date methods of cultivation, the new technique ofithe Diesel 
engine applied to automobiles and railway engines, the use of motors in the 
army, etc., has created a demand for fuels and liquid lubricants which is increas¬ 
ing every day. For this reason, the Italian Government instituted a technical 
Commission at the Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche (National Council for 
Research) presided over by Sr. Pareavan-o for the study of this problem. This 
Commission is composed of representatives of the Ministries of Agriculture, Cor¬ 
porations, Finance, National Defence and Communications, also of the National 
Federation of Olive-growers, the Comitato di Mobilitazione Civile (Committee 
for Civil Mobilisation) and various scientific Institutions. 

The centres for experimentation and investigation in olive-growing are: the 
R. Stazione Sperimentale di Olivicultura e Oleificio of Pescara, the Istituti Oleari 
of Spoleto and Imperia, also the Scuola Specializzata of Pescia. The expenditure 
of this centres is provided for by the Ministry of Agriculture and the local Con- 
sorzi. There are also independent experimental olive groves, oil mills and up- 
to-date laboratories where the various problems are studied relative to olive-grow¬ 
ing and the oil industry. Moreover, by courses of lectures to olive-growers the 
best methods of cultivation are made known; pruning, grafting, the control of 
parasites and diseases, harvesting, transport and treatment of the olives. In the 
Annali published by these Centres the work carried out is described and the 
results obtained. Pamphlets on a number of special questions are distributed 
among ^the olive-growers, lectures are given and the best varieties for growing 
in'^difierent regions are recommended to growers. 
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Persons engaged in the production of and trade in olive oils are grouped in 
organisations of category through the syndical and corporate organisations of 
the State. 

Producers are united in the Federazione JSTazionale dei Consorzi per la Oli- 
vicultura with headquarters in Rome, Via Vittorio Veneto, 7, which centralises 
and controls the activities of the Consorzi Provinciali Oleari, A technical and 
economic review is published monthh’ entitled, a I/'Olivicoltore » and a fortnightly 
supplement entitled «II Mercato Oleario » which reports the situation of the national 
and international oil markets. 

Persons or organisations engaged in the production of oil for third parties 
or who produce oil for themselves from olives purchased from a third party are 
grouped in the Federazione Nazionale Fascista delle Industrie diverse. 

Producers of refined oils are united, from the s>T3dical point of view, in the 
Federazione Nazionale delle Industrie Chimiche with headquarters at Milan, Via 
S, Paolo, 10. An extensive and interesting review is published monthly entitled 
«Giornale di'Chimica Industriale ed Applicata ». 

Traders and exporters form part of the Federazione Nazionale Fascista del 
Commercio Oleario in which are also grouped traders in machines and other pro¬ 
ducts emplo3"ed in olive production. The headquarters of the Federation is in 
Rome, Piazza Sidney Sonnino, 2. A fortnighth’ periodical is published entitled 
«II Commercio Oleario » At one of the last meetings this Federation agreed to 
institute collective contracts for the purchase and sale of oils in order to improve 
the regulation of the internal oil-trade. 

The compulsory provincial Consorzi of olive-growers, whose activities are 
regulated hy the Laws of 12 August 1927 and 18 June 1931, have as their object 
the encouragement of olive-growing, the renewal of worn—out groves, the instal¬ 
lation of depots or stores for the sale of products direct to the consumer, the con¬ 
trol of the edible quality and purity of the oils and their classification, and the 
control of diseases and pests, also the formation of nurseries and experimental 
groves according to the directions of the JMinistiy’’ of Agriculture. They also have 
the power to introduce improv^ements which are considered necessarj’- for the 
development of the oil industry and the production of table olives and for the 
organisation of the trade and export of products of the olive. 

These Consorzi have the right to impose on each grower a contribution of 
not more than 10 centesimi per tree in bearing. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has granted subsidies for the installation of up- 
to-date oil mins, also prizes and bursaries for the study of olive-growing in order 
to encourage research in this branch of cultivation and its respective industries. 

All members of the Consorzi are obliged to carry out an effective control of 
diseases and pests of the olive, to rejuvenate their groves and to employ the im¬ 
proved systems of cultivation. At present there are 27 of these Consorzi and 
*6 more are in process of formation. 

As the oil question is so closely bound up with the vital interests of vast re¬ 
gions in Italy, the Fascist Government decided on 10 november to form the Cor- 
porazione Olearia in which are grouped and controlled all the organisations and 
activities which, directly or indirectly, are related to this important problem 
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in the economy of the conntry. The aims of this Corporation may be summed 
up thus: (i) establishing conditions for the collective regulation of economic 
relations and for the integral control of production; (2) regulation of relations 
between the olive oil industry and the seed oil industry; (3) propaganda in the 
foreign markets and protection of Italian oil against frauds and adulteration; 
(4) examination of the suitability of an official classification of olive oils; (5) estab¬ 
lishing collective labour contracts for the various regions. 

The oil produced in Ital3^ is consumed almost entirely in the countr^^ The 
export trade is assured by imports amounting to more than 200 000 quintals per 
annum, duty free at the port of entry and on a temporary basis,which increases 
the quantities available for exportation. The average quantity of olive oil avail-^ 
able for internal consumption fluctuates round 2 millions of quintals per annum 
or less than 5 kg per capita, the production being thus inferior to internal requi¬ 
rements it is supplemented by seed oil the production of which from 1929 
to 1933 amounted to 900 000 quintals annually. The average production of 
inedible olive oil (washed in carbon disulphide) amounts to 400 000 quintals 
about half of which is exported, the United States absorbing 80 % of the 
exports. 

The principal markets of export for edible olive oil are Argentina and the 
United States which absorb almost 75 % of the exports. The average expor¬ 
tation in the years 1930 to 1934 may be estimated at 400 000 quintals annually-. 
The American markets take 80 % of this exportation (Argentina 45 % of the 
total, the United States 30 % and Brazil 5 %). The other principal markets 
for export are France, Great Britain, German}^ Switzerland, etc. The oil produc¬ 
ing centres in Italy which chiefly work for the export trade are in Uignria and 
Tuscany. 

Part of Italian oil is exported in tin plate containers the capacity of which 
varies according to the needs of the markets vgenerally % to 25 litres). A large 
quantity is also exported in other receptacles such as cans, casks and jars. The 
finest qualities are exported in bottles of half a litre and one litre, also in flasks 
of various sizes. 

Although the prices of olive oil at present show a slight diminution, Italy 
is the oil producing country in which the highest quotations are given for this 
product. In fact, in the last quarter of 1934, the average price of olive oil of 
good quality was as much as 500 to 565 lire the quintal or. almost double the 
price given in other oil producing countries. 

The present oil producing policy aims at obtaining a production of 3 % 
lions of quintals per annum thus arriving at complete independence from foreign 
imports. In fact it appears to be a return to the golden age of olive growing 
in Italy, from 1879 to 1885, when the annual production of oil exceeded three 
millions of quintals and Italy was the first oil producing country in the world. 
To realise up to what point olive growing in Italy may be revived it will be 
necessary to wait until the effects of the methods applied by the Government 
and the various organisations interested during the last few years become more 
clearly apparent. 


A. Pascuai,. 
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PRODUCTION OF SILK-WORM COCOONS IN BULGARIA IN 1934 * 


Complete information is now available on the production of silk-worm 
cocoons in 1934. 

Local as well as international economic conditions at the beginning of the 
season have been very unfavourable for silk-growing, the price of cocoons and 
silk being extremely low. Bulgarian silk-growers, however, have maintained 
the tradition of silk-worm breeding, all the more in that in Bulgaria the prices 
of cereals and the principal crops are equally low. 

The following figures showing the production of cocoons in the last 5 3"ears 
will give a clear idea of the situation: 


Table I. — Production of silk-worm eggs and cocoons from 19jo to 1934* 

Years Silk-worm eggs used Cocoons obtained 

1930 .43 654 ounces 2 265 275 kg 

1931 .21 161 » 1109 5S1 )) 

1932 .23983 )) 1304487 » 

1933 .25657 1) 1363624 » 

1934 .26359 » 1358518 » 


These figures show that the greatest production of cocoons was in 1930 
at the beginning of the world crisis. The following year shows a great reduc¬ 
tion, followed by a progressive increase which is to be attributed to the drop in 
the prices of cocoons and silk. 

As will be seen from Table II, 26 359 ounces of eggs (of 3 gm) were pro¬ 
duced during the silk-growing season of 1934, 20 027 being of the white breed 
and 6 332 of the yellow breed. These eggs produced i 007 386 kg of white 
cocoons and 351132 of yellow cocoons. The production of cocoons can actually 
be estimated at about i 500 000 kg. On account of the prices of cocoons being 
too low, a large proportion were retained for the personal use of the silk-growers, 
and, as the breeding plots are rather small and dispersed, statistics do not exist. 

In the south of Bulgaria the yellow breed of the country is bred and in the 
south-west chiefly the white breed of Baghdad. 

Tabic II shows the distribution of production according to departments 
and provinces. 


* For production of cocoons in 1933 see tliis Bulletin 1934, No. 2, p. 6^-69 (iV. d. R.), 
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Tabi,e II. — Distribution of production in ig 34 
according to departments and provinces (*). 


Former departments 

and provinces 

Silk-worm eggs used, 

(in ounces) 

Production of new' cocoons, 

(in kg.) 

white 1 
breed j 

yellow 

breed 

total 

white 

breed 

yellow 

’breed 

total 

1 

Department of Vidin . . . 

44 

597 

641 

2 545 

27 743 

30 288 

)) of Vratza . . . 

97 

I 641 

I 941 

5297 

loi 727 

107024 

1 

Province of Vratza . . . . j 

141 

2441 

2 582 

7 842 

129 470 

137312 

Department of ilevain . . . 

80 

T 296 

I 376 

4030 

80 999 

85 029 

» of Timovo . . 

— 

650 

650 

— 

34 920 

34 920 

Province of Plevain .... 

80 

I 946 

2 026 

4030 

115 919 

119949 

Department of Choumain . . 

2 

155 

157 

114 

10 240 

10 354 

M of Roussee . . 

183 

543 

726 

10 632 

29 802 

404:4 

» of Varna , . . 


95 

95 

— 

5 850 

5 S50 

Province of Choumain • • • 

1S5 

793 

978 

10 746 

45 S92 

1 

56 538 

Department of Sofia .... 

7 

252 

259 

570 

10377 

109-17 

» of Kustendil . 

— 

621 

621 

— 

37 380 

37 3S0 

» 01 Petritch . . 

8 

162 

170 

320 

6 702 

7 022 

Province of Sofia. 

15 

1035 

I 050 

890 

54 459 

55 349 

Department of Plovdiv . . , 

^ 284 

32 

3 316 

174 (>42 

r 607 

176 249 

» of Pachmakly . 


— 

4 

280 

— 

2 So 

Province of Plovdh’’ .... 

32S8 

i 32 

3 ?20 

174 922 

I 607 

176 529 

Department of St.-Zagora. . 

I 230 

22 

1252 

73 674 

912 

745S6 

» of Haskovo , ♦ 

II 355 

I 

II356 

582 280 

45 

5S2 325 

j) of MavStanly . . 

3493 

9 

3502 

138279 

350 

I3S 629 

Province of St.-Zagora . . . 

1607S 

32 

16 no 

794 233 

1307 

795 540 

Province of Bourgasse . . . 

240 

53 

293 

14 723 

2 478 

17 201 

Total . . . 

j 20 027 

6332 

26359 

I 007 386 

351 132 

135851S 


*) A new administrative division of the kingdom was adopted in 1934. 


It will be seen that the greatest productioE of cocoons is to be found in 
tbe department of Haskovo; 582 325 kg of new cocoons being more than a third 
of the total production of the country. The cocoons belong almost entirely 
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to the white breed of Baghdad (Adrianople) and the3^ always considered 
to be the best cocoons in the Balkans. 

In the neighbouring departments (Plovdiv and Mastanly) production is also 
fairly high. In these districts the plantations of mulberry trees are the best 
and extend over a considerable area. Silk-growing pro\ddes the principal 
source of income for the population. 

The prices of cocoons, which vary between i8 and 28 Uvas (3 to 5 French 
francs), are rather low. The prices of eggs are from 50 to 75 Uvas (9 to 14 francs) 
per ounce of 30 gms. No bonus has been given by the State to either silh- 
growers or silk-worm egg producers. 

V. Kojoukhaxoi^f 

Silk-growing Station of Vratza {Bulgaria). 


TECHNICAL STUDY OF THE MARGARINE INDUSTRY 

I. — INTRODUCTION 

It is extreme^ difiScult to give an exact definition of margarine, taking into 
account the changes which this product has undergone since the first 3"ear in which 
it appeared, 1870, until the present day. The inventor, Mege-Moiuiez, was far 
from obtaining a margarine such as is now found on the market though it is to 
him that we owe the first satisfactory substitute for butter which afterwards 
gave rise to the great margarine industry". The process of manufacture is described 
in an English patent thus: — 

«a fatt\" bod3^ identical in chemical composition with butter, is obtained 
from fresh suet by crushing it between rollers under a stream of water, further 
washing it, and then digesting it with artificial gastric juice. The fat is extracted, 
melted, passed through a sieve, and poured into boxes to set, after which it is cut 
into pieces which are wrapped in cloths and pressed between hot plates. A fatty 
body is expressed, and may be agitated in a closed vessel, cooled, cut up, bleached 
with acid, and washed with water. This purified fat is mixed at animal heat 
wdth wnter containing small quantities of bicarbonate of soda, casein of cold milk, 
and mammar3' tissues along with yeUow colouring matter. This is digested, 
allowed to settle, decanted, and cooled, and yields a preserved butter. Fresh 
butter is obtained b3' agitating the above mixture until a cream is formed, which 
is then treated as usual to obtain the butter » (i). 

There have been man3’' changes, not only in the process of manufacture, but 
also in the raw materials used. The first change in raw material was the substi¬ 
tution of a portion of the oleomargarine by lard, afterwards large quantities of 
butter were added and the product called “ butterine was obtained. 

The introduction of vegetable oils was due to the necessity of utilising the 
unpressed oleo stocks. It was then necessar3^ to mix the suets with fluid oils in 


(i) Abridged Patent Specifications, Class 84, ziST (^869). 
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order to arrive at a lower point of fusion. This introduction took place slowh- 
from a commercial view point as, at the beginning, it was difficult to obtain cheap 
vegetable oils with an agreeable flavour, methods of refining not being ^^et known. 
In the United States cotton seed oil was the first to be introduced. As only a 
very sweet oil can be used in the manufacture of margarine, the oils employed at 
first were those w^hich, cold pressed, are edible without refining, namely: nut oil, 
sw-eet almond oil, olive oil, sesame oil, hazel nut oil; later on, palm oil, cotton seed 
oil, coconut oil. 

According to K. Snodgrass, 4 types of margarine can be established after 
1880 according to the raw materials used. In the period 1880-1900 there were 
2 types, one consisting essentially of animal fats, the other composed of animal 
and vegetable fats. In the period 1900-1910 a third t>^e appeared on the market, 
composed entirely of vegetable fats, chiefly coconut oil and palm kernel oil mixed 
with oils such as groundnut, sesame or cottonseed. After that period a fourth 
type appeared; h^^drogenated oils and ordinary vegetable oils. The large increase 
in the use of vegetable oils must be noted. In Europe the use of animal fats is at 
present hmited to the best quahties of margarine, while their use is general in the 
United States, and though fish oils and other fats of marine origin are employed to 
a certain extent in northern Europe, they are not employed in the United States. 

At the present time in the United States, the name margarine or oleomarga¬ 
rine is applied to two principal types; « oleomargarine», which is a mixture of ani¬ 
mal and vegetable fats in which oleo-oil predominates; and what is commonly 
known as «nut-margarine » rvhich is prepared exclusively with vegetable oils, 
coconut oil being generally the principal ingredient According to the law of the 
United States however all margarine should be called « oleomargarine » regard¬ 
less of what materials are used. 

From 1930 a great improvement took place in the manufacture of margarine 
from the biological point of view' with the introduction of vitamins wffiich com¬ 
pletely changed the food value of this product. 

Konig defines margarine as follow-s: « Under the name of margarine must be 
included the preparations resembhng fresh milk butter and melted butter the fat 
content of which does not originate exclusively from milk ». 

The principal fats employed in the margarine industry from 1880 are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Animal fats: beef fat, pork fat (cdard.))), mutton fat, butter, whale and seal 
oil. 

Vegetable 'fats: oils of: cottonseed, sesame, groundnut, coconut, palm kernel, 
soya, colza, linseed, sunflow'er seed, etc. 

II. — RAW MATERIAES EMPLOYED IN THE MARGARINE INDUSTRY 

A. — Animal fats, 

(i) Premier jus ^ Beef fat plaj^s an important part in the manufac¬ 
ture of margarine and is considered superior to mutton fat on account of it not 
having a disagreeable odour. It is used in the preparation of oleomargarine. 
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The fat of the heart, kidneys and caul is chilled quickly to eliminate the animal 
heat, it is then melted and clarified at as low a temperature as possible (about 
400 C). The clear fat which emerges is called “ premier jus It is granulated 
with or without clarifying treatment, such as washing in a solution of common 
salt. Afterwards it is put in bags and subjected to hydraulic pressure. The 
fat thus extracted has the consistency of butter and is used in the manufacture 
of animal margarine. 

The residue from the sacks, which is in hard cakes, is called oleostearin '' 
or beef stearin The “ premier jus is a fairly hard fat of a 3'ellowish 
colour, the melting point is about 47^^ C and the content in free fatty acid 
(calculated as oleic acid) is 0.50 %. 

(2) Oleomargarine. — This is obtained from “ premier jus ” by compression^ 
extracting the liquid part at a temperature of 20° to 25° C. Thus 50 to 
60 % of oleomargarine is obtained and 40 to 50 % of stearin. Oleomargarine 
has a granular structure and is of a clear yellow colour. The melting point varies 
between 27 and 31^ C and the content in free fatty acid (oleic acid) is between 
0,3 and 0,5 %, The melting point and the content in acid vary according to 
the intensity and temperature during compression and to the origin of the raw 
material. There are a great number of difierent kinds of oleomargarine. It 
is prepared in enormous quantities of good quality by the slaughterhouses in 
America and is preferred as raw material for first quality margarines. Chemi¬ 
cally it can be distinguished from other animal and vegetable fats by its high 
content in mixed glycerides of which the following have been separated by Han¬ 
sen: — oleodipalmitin, stearodipalmitin. oleopalmitostearin and palmitodistearin. 
The general characteristic of beef fats is the acicular crystals in groups which 
are obtained from ethereal solutions. 

(3) Oleostearin. — Oleostearin (compressed suet) is the solid part which 
remains after compression and the separation of the oleomargarine. Formerly 
it was only used in the manufacture of margarine to a limited extent and chiefly 
in order to keep the margarine firm during the summer months. At present 
its use is almost nil as solidified oils are used for that purpose. Oleostearine 
is hardly suitable as a raw material in margarine-making on account of the 
short time it can be preserved which is chiefly due to the quantit}^ of albuminoid 
substances, etc., retained in the suet by pressure. 

(4) Mutton fat. — Obtained in the same manner as beef suet. The 
separation into oleo-oil '' and stearin is only performed to a limited extent. 
In appearance and consistency it is almost identical with beef fat, but its strong 
odour of mutton prevents it being employed to any extent in the margarine 
industry. 

(5) Lard. — Obtained by melting raw" pork fat. The raw fat of the caul 
,and kidneys are used as raw material. Lard from the stomach and back is 
used to a less extent. The great American slaughterhouses provide enormous 
quantities of good quality lard. There are on the market 4 principal kinds 
which vary greatly as to quality, namely:- 

(a) “ Neutral lard obtained by fusing the fat of the caul with wrater 
at 40^ C. It is pure white, and tasteless, and is the best quality lard. 
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(b) Leaf lard an imitation of “ Neutral lard ", obtained from lard 
and lard refuse from the stomach and back by the same process as described 
above for “ Neutral lard " which it resembles greatly though is much harder. 

(c) ‘‘ Choice kettle-rendered lard " is obtained from the caul by hot 
water or steam. Its quality- is inferior to that of " Neutral lard 

(d) '' Steam lard " obtained from the residues and refuse of the manu¬ 
facture of “ Neutral lard " by means of the direct action of steam under pressure. 
The colour is greyish green and it has a coarse granular structure. 

In the manufacture of margarine onl}' the best kinds of '' Neutral lard " 
and '' Choice lard " are used. Lard is a most valuable raw material for the 
margarine industry as it imparts a consistency resembling butter. 

(6) Sea fish oils. — These oils have been employed to a certain extent 
since the hydrogenation of unsaturated glycerides has been put on a commercial 
basis. They resemble animal fats in their content in cholesterol, the alcohol 
characteristic of animal fats. Fish oils are characterised chemically by the, pre¬ 
sence of fatty acids with many non-saturated linkages, among which is the clu- 
panodonic acid C17 H27 COOH to which many authors attribute the characteristic 
fishy taste and odour. 


B. — Vegetable fats. 

(1) Groundnut oil. — The best qualities are called Rufisque oil. It is 
obtained from Arachis hypogaea, which is grown in large quantities in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, chiefly in North America of the world toted), 
Africa and India. The oil content of ground nuts varies between 30 and 52 °o 
according to Franzex and between 43 ^^d 4S % according to Boston. The 
>-ield in oil obtained by cold pressure is iS %, it is colourless, has an agreeable 
odour and a nutty fl.avour and contains o.i % of free fatty acid (oleic acid). 
This oil can be used for food in the natural state. The oil from the second com¬ 
pression (under heat) can be used for burning and that from the third compres¬ 
sion for soap-making. For margarine only the cold pressed oil is used and is an 
excellent raw material. Ground nut oil is golden in colour, but the edible oil 
is generally decolorised. At an ordinary temperature ground nut oil is liquid 
and forms a deposit of stearin at lower temperatures. 

(2) Cohune oil — Obtained from the kernels of the cohune palm {Attalea 
Cohmie) which grows in Honduras, Brazil, Guatemala, Guiana and Mexico. The 
seeds contain 65 to 72 % of solid white fat tasting pleasantly of nuts and 
melting at about 23<> C. Its composition closely resembles that of coconut 
oil and its use in the manufacture of margarine is greatly to be recommended. 
The refined oil is suitable both for margarine and for confectionery, etc. 

(3) Babassu oil ~ Obtained from the nuts of Attalea filnifera (cocoba¬ 
bassu or cocobassoba) a palm which grows in large quantities in Brazil, Mexico 
and British Honduras. Physically and chemically this oil is very similar to 
coconut oil from which it can hardly be distinguished. The nuts contain 64,8 
to 58,5 of oil. The melting point is lower than that of coconut oil on account 
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of the higher proportion of un-saturated glycerides. It has been known for 
several years in the margarine industry and may be widely’ used in the future. 

(4) Colza oil. — Obtained from the Crucifera Brassica Nafus. The oil 
content of the seeds varies according to the place of origin; the European seed 
containing 39 to 45 % that of Guzerat 44 %, and that of Ferozepore 40 %. The 
crude oil is dark brown and contains rather a high proportion of free fatt}' 
acids. The cold pressed oil is pale yellow, is fairly fluid and has a characteristic, 
but not unpleasant, taste and odour. Tatterly the cold pressed oil has been 
refined in order to remove the odour almost entirely and to give a sweeter taste 
which makes it a good edible oil. When thus highly refined it provides a raw 
material for use in the margarine industry". The hot pressed oils are used 
for burning and soap-making. On account of its great fluidity and stability 
at low temperatures colza oil can be used with advantage in the margarine 
industr^^ as a solvent of the colouring matters used in the manufacture of 
margarine. The fatty acids of colza oil are, principally oleic acid, stearic acid, 
erucic acid and a little arachidic acid. In the past colza oil was identified by its 
content in sulphur as the seeds of alm.ost all Cruciferae contain com.pounds of 
sulphur which pass into the oil under pressure, but the highly refined oils which 
are at present on the market do not contain an}’^ sulphur. The chief character¬ 
istics of colza oil are its low solubility in acetic acid and its great fluidity. 

(5) Galam huUer (Kalite, Ce, etc.). — Galam butter or Bambuk butter 
is extracted bj" pressure from the seeds of Btiiyrospermttfn Parkii which grows 
abundantly in West and Central Africa, chiefly in Northern Nigeria. The com¬ 
plete fruit contains 34 to 44 % of fat, while the kernel contains 40 to 45 % 
according to Boston and 50 to 60 % according to Clayton. The product 
prepared by the natives varies between brown and greenish grey according to 
the care that is given to the preparation. During the last few years the native 
products have improved greatty. The refined European product is generally 
white. The consistency^ of this butter is harsh, slightly granular and the native 
product has a rather strong taste and smell while the refined butter produced by 
Europeans has hardly any taste or odour. A third of the fatty acids is com¬ 
posed of stearic acid. The fat contains 5 to 9 % of unsaponifiable matter and 
has an extraordinarily high refraction index. The crystals obtained from ethereal 
solutions closely resemble those of beef fat. Galam butter is often broken up 
into stearin and olein, the first being used as a substitute for coconut butter 
and the second is employed in the margarine industry. 

(6) Kiirdee oil. — The seeds of Carthamus tinctorius, a plant cultivated in 
India, Egypt, the Caucasus and also in Europe, containing 25 to 30 % of golden 
yellow oil, liquid at ordinary temperatures. 

(7) Coconut oil. — Is obtained from the fruit of the coconut palm [Cocos 
nucifera. The refined edible oils are sold under the following designations: 
Nucoline, Cocplardo, Vegetaline, Palmine, Nutrex, Nutto, Cocaoline, Cocose, 
vegetable lard, nut lard. The principal centres of production are Ceylonjndia, 
the Philippines, South America, the islands of Oceania and Cochin China. The 
best quality comes from Cochin China, medium quality from Ceylon and the 
lowest quality from. India. The oil is known commercially as Cochin oil, Ceydon 
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oil, copra oil, the first being the best quality". Coconut oil is prepared either 
in the countries of origin, principally in Ce5don and Cochin China, or in the large 
ports, such as Hamburg, Marseilles, Bremen, etc. In the past only coconut oil 
obtained b}’ compression was on the market, while toda}' there are considerable 
quantities of oil extracted by solvents, though the expressed oil is of a higher 
quality. The dried kernels (copra) contain about 65 % of oil. 

The cold pressed oil is slightly yellowish, with a penetrating odour and a 
sharp taste. In European climates the oil is of a creamy consistancy and liquid 
in the countries of origin. Coconut oil was used to be used for making soap, but 
since it has been possible to obtain from the raw oil a white product, odourless and 
tasteless, refined coconut oil has been put on the market as a delicate edible oil. 
Coconut oilis distinguished from other oils, except babassu and palm kernel oils, by 
its abnormally high content in myristic and lauric acids while the content in stearic 
and palmitic acids is exceptionally low and oleic acid is nearly absent. The 
following are approximately the quantities of fatty acids contained in coconut 
oil: lauric acid 45 %, m^^ristic acid 20 %, capric acid 20 %, caprylic acid 9%> 
palmitic acid 7 %, stearic acid 5 %, oleic acid 2 %, capronic acid 2 %. Refined 
coconut oil plays a leading part in the margarine industry and it may be said that 
about 50 % of the fats used in the margarines sold at present consist of coconut 
oil, above all now that the refined oil has such excellent qualities with regard to 
colour, odour and taste. The only disadvantage it may be said to have is that 
it melts too suddenl3^ At 23^ C it is as hard as a stone while at 28^0 it is 
completely liquid. An intermediate but5uaceous condition does not exist with 
the result that margarine prepared with large quantities of coconut oil cannot 
have the appearance of butter, 

(8) Pahn kernel oil, — Palm oil and palm kernel oil are derived from the 
fruit of Elaeis guineensis, palm oil being extracted from the fruit and palm kernel 
oil from the seeds. The seeds or kernels contain 44 to 49 % of palm kernel oil 
according to Ci^ayton and 45 to 55 % according to Franzen. This oil closeh^ 
resembles coco-nut oil from which it is distinguished by a higher melting point: 
310 C. It is white or slightly yellow' in colour and, after refining, is largely employed 
in the margarine industry, though coconut oil is preferred. Either expressed oil 
is used or that which is extracted by solvents, but the former is decidedly superior 
for margarine. Palm kernel oil resembles coconut oil in its chemical composition. 
Ei<sdok gives the following table for the two oils : 


Fatty acids 


Palm kernel oil 


Coconut oil 


Caproic acid. 
Caprylic add 
Capric acid . 
Lauric acid . 
Myristic add 
Pdmitic add 
Stearic acid . 
Oleic acid . 
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to 


45 


12 


20 
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7 

4 
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5 
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(9) Palm oil. — Palm, oil is produced the oil palms Elaeis guineensis 
and E. melanococca indigenous to East Africa and South America. The pulp of 
the fruit contains 55 to 65 % of very acid oil formerly prepared by the natives. 
Now that the pressing is carried out under the direction of experts palm oil is more 
suitable for making margarine. The fatty acids of palm oil are : palmitic acid, oleic 
acid, small quantities of stearic acid, linoleic acid and heptadecylic acid. 

(10) Kapok oil. — Obtained from the seeds of Eriodendron anfracHto- 
sum, a tropical plant extensively cultivated in Java.. The proportion of oil 
in the seeds from Ceylon is 22 % and from Calcutta 24 to 25 %. This oil is 
brownish in colour, is liquid at ordinary temperatures, but deposits '' stearin 
The odour and taste are not disagreeable, but recall those of cotton-seed oil. 

(11) Soya oil. — This oil is obtained from the seed of Soja {Glycine) 
hispida. The principal countries producing soya are: China (in Manchuria 
80 % of the world total), Japan, Corea, and, latterly. North Am.erica and Bra¬ 
zil. The attempts at cultivating soya in Europe, chiefly Germany and Austria, 
have been completely abandoned. The entire bean generally contains 16 to 
19% of oil. In the crude state this oil is dark brown, thick and has a disagree¬ 
able taste and smell. 

The refined oil is less thick, pale yellow" in colour and has hardly any taste 
or odour. Onl}^ the first quality refined oil is suitable for nraking m.argarine. 
The fatty acids consist, according to Feelers, of 15 % palmitic acid, 56 % oleic 
acid, 19 % linoleic acid and 5 % linolenic acid. So^^a oil belongs to the category 
of semi-drying oils. It is chiefly on account of its low price that soyo. oil has 
taken a prominent place in the manufacture of margarine during the last few 
years. 

(12) Niger oil. — Obtained from the seed of Guizotia abyssinica, a plant 
which grows in East Africa, India and the West and East Indies. The seeds 
contain 40 to 45 % of a golden yellow oil which tastes pleasantly of alm.onds 
and has little odour. For alimentary purposes only the cold pressed oil is used. 

(13) Cottonseed oil. — The seed of various species of Gossypiimi are used 
for the preparation of this oil. The principal are:— Gossypium hirsntum (Ame¬ 
rica), G. hardadense (Eg}q)t), G. neglectum and G. arborenm. The four principal 
types of cottonseed oil are: crude oil as it is extracted from the seed - refined 
oil for soapmaking which is unsuitable for alimentary purposes - common edible 
oil, completely neutralised by alkalis without deodorisation.— deodorised oil 
of the first quality. The proportion of oil is about 37 % in the oleaginous part 
and 20 % in the entire seed. The crude oil is a very dark brown, but it is 
generally partially or completely refined by partly or totally eliminating the free 
fatty acids by means of caustic soda which at the same time removes most of 
the colouring matter, leaving the oil pale ^’’ellow. The colour of the oil depends 
on the seed and its place of origin. Indian cottonseed is dark brown while Egyp¬ 
tian is light red. After the first treatment with alkalis and washing in water, 
decolorising earths are used, generally fullers earth. During conservation the 
oil deposits considerable quantities of stearin at ordinary temperatures and even 
more during the cold winter spells. Oil freed from stearin is called winter 
oilThe best quality oil is known in the trade as butter "oiland is the one 
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that is principalh" used in the manufacture or margarine. The oil containing 
stearin, called summer oil does not keep so well as winter oil and is there¬ 
fore less suitable for use in the preparation of margarine. 

Cottonseed oil stearin, also called “cottonseed stearin'’, is obtained by 
compression as already described for oleostearin. Its use is limited in the mar¬ 
garine industry being chiefly employed for making frying margarines. 

(14) Sunfiower oil. — This is obtained from Helianihus anmms, a plant 
originating in Mexico and cultivated extensively in Russia and to a less extent 
in China, Hungary, South Africa, India and Mexico. The entire fruit contains 
20 to 25 % of oil and the seed (that is to say the oleaginous part) 40 to 52 %. 
Hungarian seed contains as much as 50 % of oil while Russian seed rarely con¬ 
tains more than 40 % (BonTox). Sunflower oil, cold pressed and refined, is 
yellow in colour and has a pleasant smell. It resembles olive oil to a certain 
degree and remains liquid at low temperatures. The fatty acids are— lino- 
lenic acid, oleic acid, palmitic acid. Sunflower seed oil is an excellent edible 
oil and is not 3^et emplo^^'ed in the margarine industry to the extent that it 
merits, 

(15) Linseed oil. — Obtained from the seed of Limim usitatissimum, culti¬ 
vated in Central Asia, India, America, Russia, Argentina, etc. The variety known 
as “ Baltic Sea ” gives the purest oil chiefly because the seed is not mixed with 
that of other plants. Black Seaseed is almost alwa^’^s mixed with small quanti¬ 
ties of sesame, hemp, colza, etc. The oil content varies greatly with the place 
of origin. According to Franzen the seed contains 30 to 35 % of oil, and to Bon- 
Tox, 36 to 40 %. Cold pressed linseed oil is pale yellow and has a particular taste 
and smell. Hot pressed oil is darker. The former only is used for alimentar^^ 
purposes. The acid fats are : oleic acid 5 %, linoleic acid 15 %, linolenic acid 
15%, isoUnolenic acid 65 %; stearic, palmitic and myristic acids together 10 to 
13 There is not a specific reaction for linseed oil; it is characterised by a 
high iodine index : 178 to 200. Before the war considerable quantities of refined 
linseed oil were used in the manufacture of margarine, but, on account of its 
penetrating odour and its oxidability when exposed to the air, it is no longer used 
to the same extent. 

(16) Sesame oil. — Also called Gingell^^ oil, is obtained from the seed of 
Sesamum indimm, grown in hot countries such as India, China, Asia Minor, Japan, 
etc. The seed contains 48 to 54 % of oil and sometimes even 58 %. The yield 
from compression varies between 42 and 48 %. The cold pressed oil is pale yellow, 
and deposits very little stearin during conservation. The taste is agreeable resem¬ 
bling that of hazel nuts and it is practically without smell. Hot pressed oils 
are darker and have a strong taste and therefore cannot be used for margarine. 
The fatty acids are: linoleic acid (about 16 %), oleic acid (about 72 %), 
stearic and palmitic acids. The presence of myristic acid is uncertain. 

. Sesame oil occupies a special place among the raw materials t^sed in the manu¬ 
facture of margarine as the majority of countries have prescribed the addition 
of 10 % sesame oil to margarine, the reason fox this being that sesame oil can 
be easily identified and margarine made with this oil can distinguished from 
butter after a ver^" brief examination. 
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(17) Tea seed oil. — Obtained from the seed of Thea Sasangua. The 
greater part of this oil comes from China and can be refined for food purposes. The 
refined oil is golden yellow and has a very low content in free fatty acids (6,2 

of oleic acid). The expressed oil contains saponin which is dangerous from the 
physiological viewpoint. Oil extracted by solvents is considered free from 
saponin. Latterly tea seed oil has been used in the manufacture of margarine. 

(18) Maize oil. — This is obtained from the germs of Zea Mays, a resid¬ 
uary product of the manufacture of maize starch which contains about 53 

of oil, the technical yield being 30 to 35 according to Boston and 40 % according 
to Franzen. The cold pressed oil is fairly thick, golden yellow and has a taste of 
maize which is difficult to eliminate. It contains the following fatty acid: 
stearic, palmitic, arachidic, hypogeic, oleic, linoleic, linolenic, capronic, caprylic 
and capric. Maize oil belongs to the category of semi-drying oils and, in that cate¬ 
gory, has a relatively high iodine index; about 75. It is characterised by its high 
content in unsaponifiable matter, varying betewen 1.5 and 2.5 %, and consisting 
principally of lecithin. On account of its low stability and drying properties 
maize oil takes only a secondary place in the manufacture of margarine though 
it is used as colouring matter in the American margarine industry. 

C. — Solidified fats. 

The demand for solidified fats is constantly increasing on account of their 
use in the manufacture of candles and soap and for food fats. For some time a 
means has been sought for obtaining solidified fats by separating the super¬ 
abundant fluid oils, the fats being less costly than these oils. Thanks to the intro¬ 
duction of hydrogen into the molecules of liquid fatty acids and their glycerides 
by catalysis, an economic process has been found which permits the production 
of not only industrial fats, but also edible fats. 

From the scientific point of view the process of solidification of oils by cata¬ 
lysis can be explained by the fact that the glycerides of unsaturated fatty acids 
with a large number of carbon atoms or the fatty acids themselves are trans¬ 
formed into corresponding saturated acids. Thus, for example, the glyceride of 
oleic acid contained in all oils is transformed into stearic acid by the introduction 
of 2 atoms of hydrogen into the double linkage as follows : 

CH3 (CH^); -CH = CH (CHa)7 COOH 
H H 

CH3 (CHa); CHa — CHa (CHa); COOH 

By this process hydrogen is added to each double linkage of carbon also trans¬ 
forming the un-saturated acids several times (as for example, linoleic acid, lino¬ 
lenic acid, gadoleinic acid, clupanodonic acid) and thdr glycerides into correspon¬ 
ding saturated compounds. With un-saturated acids having several carbon atoms, 
hydrogenation probably takes place by degrees. If there are unsaturated hydroxj^ 
acids {or .their glycerides) in fats, such as ricinoleic acid in castor oil, the intro¬ 
duction of the hydrogen group takes place only where there is a double linkage 
and the hydroxylic group remains intact forming saturated hydroxy acid or the 
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reduction goes farther and acts also on the hydroxylic group by substituting a 
hydrogen atom. In this case ricinoleic acid gives stearic acid. Both of these 
cases are dependent on the temperature employed. 

For the manufacture of artificial edible fats hydrogenation is continued until 
a melting point of about 370 is arrived at. In the stearin candle industry hydro¬ 
genation should be carried as far as possible to obtain products with a high melting 
point. According, therefore, to the intensity and duration of catalytic hydroge¬ 
nation so products are obtained from fluid oils being more or less soft or solid. As 
h3'drogenation increases so the melting point also rises and the density of the solid¬ 
ified fats obtained, while the iodine index, solubility- in ether and the refraction 
index decrease. The solidification of fats is accompanied by deodorization and 
bleaching which is of great importance for fish oils which, on account of their smell, 
cannot be used in the artificial fat industry wdthout hydrogenation. Bleaching 
takes place as hydrogenation advances, passing from brown to deep yellow, pale 
\’ellow, y-ellowish gre}- and finally white. Soft or semi-soft solidified fats closely 
resemble lard (melted pork fat) while more solid fats bear a greater resemblance 
to beef or mutton fat. The taste of solidified oils is never very unpleasant. Pro¬ 
ducts which have been subjected to a more complete hydrogenation sometimes 
taste like lard, but generally they are tasteless. Solidified oils have a great power 
of retaining water which is an advantage for the margarine industry-, but in spite 
of that h\-drogenated oils rarety become rancid even when exposed for long periods 
to damp air. 

The usual method of hydrogenation of fats with finelj- divided nickel as cata¬ 
lyst is due to Sabatier and Senderens who showed that the un-saturated com¬ 
pounds such as hydrocarbons, are transformed into saturated compounds b}^ 
the introduction of the hy^drogen group into the double linkage by leading 
hydrogen at a high temperature over recently reduced metals such as copper, 
iron, nickel, cobalt and platinum mixed with the fats. 

Normaxx was the first to show that it was sufficient to make hydrogen 
act, in the presence of nickel, on the fatty acids and liquid fats to fix the hy^dro- 
gen by- addition on the double linkage of these organic substances and thus to 
transform them into solids. 

The methods employed at present in solidifying fats are based on the pro¬ 
cesses of Nor]maxn, Bedeord, and Wiebuschewitsch. 

Understanding of the theory- of hydrogenation is facilitated by the follow¬ 
ing hy-potheses enunciated by F, Beoeivien:—' 

(1) Hydrogenation in the presence of catalysts is a reversible process, 
having a positive thermic effect; 

(2) In the course of this reaction the hydrogenation is produced of a 
certain number of compounds with several double linkages, present in the same 
radical of fatty acid or distributed over several radicals of a poly^gtyceride. 
Hy-drogenation takes place gradually so that there is equilibrium between the 
various phases of the operation. 

(3) The cataly-st is liable to form, from the heterogeneous polyphase 
system hydrogen-oil-cataly-st, a phase of homogeneous reaction to which.it trans¬ 
mits the hy^drogen pressure of the gaseous phase. 
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These h.3"potlieses explain certain phenomena observed, such as:— the in¬ 
crease in selectivity by a rise in temperature during hydrogenation of compounds 
with several double linkages; the diminution of that selectivity following an 
increase in. pressure; the fact that the speed of hydrogenation generally increases 
up to a certain temperature and then decreases again, etc. 

The reduction and hydrogenation of higher aliphatic, carboxylic acids has 
been recently treated by Seck. The transformation of the higher carbox\'lic 
fatty acids group into oxymethylic groups can be performed by the following 
methods:— 

(1) Utilisation of gaseous hydrogen in the presence of catalysts : 

(a) at high temperature and low pressure; 

(b) at high temperature and high pressure; 

(2) Use of alcoholate of sodium. 

Rise in the temperature of hydrogenation results in a great improvement 
in the yield of the reduction and permits the use of catalysts other than precious 
metals such as palladium and platinum. It has been possible to transform 
ethyl oleate into stearic alcohol, at 270 to 280° at atmospheric pressure, in 
the presence of a copper chromate catatyst. 

At high pressure (about 500 atmospheres) the reduction is more profound: 
the carboxylic groups are completely hydrogenated into meth5dic groups, and 
the secondary alcoholic groups are transformed into methylenic groups, non-hy- 
droxylated, while at atmospheric pressure, and even at 250 atmospheres, the 
secondary" hydroxyls are not effected. Ordinary metallic salts may be employed 
as catalysts. 

The alcoholate of sodium method is the only one which permits the pre¬ 
paration of un-saturated alcohols from the higher un-saturated fatty acids with¬ 
out touching the double linkage. The reaction is, however, a true hydroge¬ 
nation, hydrogen resulting from the action of sodium on alcohol. 

Researches on the transformation of aldehydes and ketones into alcohols 
by means of yeasts have shown that when un-saturated oils are added to 
the nutritive substance where these yeasts are multiplied, the oils gradually 
hydrogenate and solidify. This is the basis of the process patented by 
R. VON DER Heide which permits the obtaining of solidified oils almost 
without cost. 

In order to accelerate the multiplication of micro-organisms, nitrogen com¬ 
pounds of low value are added to the broth of the culture, such as amino-acids, 
ammonium salts and various nitrogenous substances. Simultaneously with, 
or after the multiplication of the yeast cells, the fatty substances to be hydro¬ 
genated are added, as much as possible in the form of an emulsion. 

After the separation of the fatty substances, which is done by the usual 
means, the residue may be used as a basis for the preparation of a remarkable 
nitrogeneous food. 

The total mixture is maintained at 35 to 42® and frequ^tly agitated until 
fermentation is completed which lasts from i to 5 days according to, the quantity 
of micro-organisms present. After separation the 3deld in fatty substances is 
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Solidifying under high pressure for the oil and margarine industries has been 
recommended by van Dijk, Mhes and Waterman. The solidification of oils 
in the presence of a nickel catalyst can take place at temperatures between 30 
and 60° provided that the hydrogenation takes place at high pressure. Oils thus 
solidified have very different qualities to those solidified at high temperature 
and under low pressure. Among other things, the colour of palm oil (principally 
the carotin) can be retained, also the blue colorimetric reaction of Carr and 
Price with trichloride of antimony^ in chloroformic solution still takes place 
after solidification of cod liver oil under high pressure. 

At the present time, in the oil solidifying industry, the high temperature 
destroys the vitamins, the natural colours, etc. This is avoided by solidifying 
at low temperature. 

The selective hydrogenation of fish oils has been successfully studied b}^ 
Ubbeeohde and Svanoe with regard to their deodorization, made difficult by 
the presence of clupanodonic acid. The most common method of deodorization 
is the hydrogenation of the oil which transforms that acid into, more saturated 
acids. Other un-saturated fatty acids are also hydrogenated at the same time 
as the clupanodonic acid which changes profoundly the nature of the fish oils 
and limits their utihsation. With the processes used up to the present time, 
it is thus necessary to lower the iodine index of fish oil from 169.4 to 80 to arrive 
at complete deodorization. The same result can be obtained by delaying the 
hydrogenation by a judicious choice of the catalyst (tor example, reduced borate 
of nickel) and without lowering the iodine index below 120, Under these condi¬ 
tions, the clupanodonic acid is the first to be hydrogenated. For 100 grammes 
of fish oil the iodine index of which is 162.4, following are necessary^: a 
teniperature of iSo^C, an agitator working at 1800 revolutions, and hydroge- 
nation^ for a period of i hour. The result is an oil without odour or taste with 
an iodine index of about 120. 


III. — ANALYSIS OF RAW MATERIALS USED 
IN THE IMANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE 

In the margarine industry only the best raw materials should be used if a 
complete^' satisfactory product is to be obtained. Generally speaking, these 
materials should be odourless, tasteless and colourless and should contain no acid. 
The taste and odour should be given by the milk and the desired colour by the 
addition of colouring matter. The raw materials are examined, not only from 
the organoleptic view point, but also from the physical and chemical. Among 
the methods of physical analysis, the determination of the melting point must 
be mentioned, also the solidification point and the molecular refractive power; 
among chemical methods those which fix the iodine index, the acid index, the 
saponification index, the Reichert-Meisse index - examination and separa¬ 
tion of animal and vegetable fats - determination of the unsaponifiable matter 
and of the water - ascertainment of the soap. 
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Generally the melting point plays a fairly important part in determining 
the purity of the organic compounds, though in the analysis of the fats and oils 
it is more limited as the fats are not uniform substances, but mixtures. There¬ 
fore only the two stages of the pr-ocess of fusion must be considered, the begin- 
ing and the end (limpid fusion), as the constituents of these mixtures have 
different melting points. During the solidification of melted fats, a consider¬ 
able quantity of latent fusion heat is liberated. The temperature of fat in 
process of solidification remains constant for a certain time or even increases 
which is the reason why the solidification point can be determined with more 
precision than the melting point, and still more exactly for free fatty acids 
separated from the fats. 

The ascertainment of the molecular refractive power is of little importance 
in judging the raw materials of margarine. It is chiefly useful for the analysis 
of the fats of butter and lard. For this purpose the Zkiss butyro-refracto- 
meter is generally used. 

The iodine index is very important as the raw materials used in margarine 
m.anufacture should if possible be free from free fatty acids, above all in the 
case of the solid vegetable fats such as coconut oil, palm kernel oil and palm 
oil, also of solidified fats and oils. All these materials keep much less well if 
they have a high acid content. As they are generalh- refined the iodine index 
is a valuable indication for the process of refining. The saponification index 
shows how man}" milligrammes of caustic potash are necessar}- for the com¬ 
plete saponification of a gramme of oil. This index is very variable: between 
170 and 290, and the fats can be grouped in three catagories according to their 
saponification indices namely:— 

(1) Saponification index = 170-1S0, generally about 175 (the group 
containing colza and castor oil and oil from grape pips); 

(2) Saponification index == about 193. This category includes the 
majority of oils and fats. 

(3) Saponification index = 205-290 (butter fat, some solidified fish 
oils and the group of coconut oils); 

In judging of the raw materials of margarine the saponification index plays 
an important part, chiefly for the group of coconut oils (coconut oil, palm ker¬ 
nel oil, babassu oil), for which there are no specific reactions. 

The Reichert-MeissIv index shows the number of cubic centimetres of 
alkaline solution o.i N necessary for neutralising the volatile fatty acids soluble 
in water contained in 5 grammes of oil. The Poeenske index gives the number 
of cubic centimetres of this solution necessary for neutralising the volatile fatty 
acids, insoluble in water, contained in 5 grammes of oil. Generally, the oils 
having a high saponification index have also a high Reichert-Meisse index. 
The importance of the Poeensxe index is even greater chiefly on account 
of the high values of the coconut oil group. The iodine index gives the percent¬ 
age of iodine which the oil can absorb and is, therefore, a measure for the content 
in unsaturated fatty acids of an oil. Formerly the iodine index was less import¬ 
ant than it is now with the use of solidified fats and oils, as this index determines 
the degree of solidification of raw materials and also the melting point. For this 
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purpose a modification of the von Hubi, method is used and also the newer 
methods ot K. Rosenimund and W. Ktjhnhemm. 

It is of economic interest to determine whether the raw material is an 
animal or vegetable fat or a mixture of the.two, the vegetable fats generally 
being much less costly than the animal fats. Analysis is based on the fact that 
all animal fats contain small quantities of cholesterin (often o.i to 0.5 %) and 
aU vegetable fats contain small quantities of ph3d:osterin (often o.i to 0.2 %). 
These alcohols, and even more their acetylic compounds, are distinguished by 
the melting point. The best method is that of Marcusson and Schieeing. 

The unsaponifiable matter is the part of the fat insoluble in water, also after 
treatment with alkalis. In all oils and fats there is an unsaponifiable constituent,, 
in animal fats cholesterin and in vegetable fats ph3i:osterin. Impurities are not 
considered as unsaponifiable matter, but as adulterations. The determination 
of unsaponifiable matter m^y be of importance in the manufacture of margarine, 
as maize oil can be easily" ascertained on account of its very high content in unsapon¬ 
ifiable matter. For qualitative examination the Hoedb method is used and for 
the quantitative that of Spitz and Konig. 

The soap element is ver\’' important in judging raw materials used in marga¬ 
rine manifacture as refined oils are now employed on a large scale. During 
refining the free acids are eliminated hy means of alkalis, giving soap for¬ 
mations. Unless much care is used the soap remains in the refined oil. It is 
absolutely’ essential that the raw materials should be completely free from soap 
as even small quantities of this diminish the conservation properties and the sta¬ 
bility of the oil, and the margarine is of an inferior quality, The quantitative 
examination is carried out according to the Hoebe method. 

The determination of the water is also very- important. It may’ be also 
found in an oil w’hich has not been refined according to technical methods and 
greatly’ diminishes the stability’ of the oils. Its presence has a deleterious effect 
chiefly’ if the raw matenals are preserved for a long period. The Marcusson 
methods is used for the quantitative examination. 


IV. — THE PEACE OF MIEK 

Among the raw materials of a fatty nature, milk is the principal constitu¬ 
ent of margarine. It gives the margarine two important properties: taste and 
odour. The majority of raw materials used in the manufacture of margarine are 
absolutely- tasteless and odourless. This is above all the case with refined oils 
at the present day. It is from milk, treated in a special way, that margarine 
receives the desired taste and odour which causes it to resemble butter. The 
quality of butter, and chiefly its taste and essentially butyraceous odour, 
depends on the acidifying or ripening of the cream. Accordingly the margarine 
industry only employs milk acidified in a certain way, usually skimmed milk or 
serum. Skimmed milk is used as the fat of whole milk has not an important 
influence on the improv^ent of the taste and odour and it is better to use the 
relatively costly cream for butter making. Serum is often used to avoid a com- 



ponent of milk (casein) which considerably diminishes the stability of the mar¬ 
garine. An artificial milk is also often used constituted by a simple solution 
of sugar in which the bacteria develop which cause acidification or ripening. 
In this case, how^ever, it is not possible to have the taste and odour of natural 
milk. Lately, the use of dried milk has greatly increased in the margarine in¬ 
dustry as since the introduction of modern processes of desiccation, dried milk 
bears a much closer resemblance to natural milk in respect to odour, taste and 
solubihty. For the margarine industr}- chemical analysis of milk relates to: 
contamination, fats, dry matter, acidity and antiseptic substances. Bacteriolo¬ 
gical examination concerns: presence or absence of injurious bacteria, the age 
and resulting treatment of the milk. 


V. — VARIOUS SUBSTANCES ADDED TO ]\L 4 RGARINE 

Margarine does not only contain fats, oils and milk, but also a series of 
other substances having specific roles which are added in quantities more or less 
small. 

(i) Colouring matters. — The majority of raw materials in margarine, 
above all refined vegetable oils and solidified oils, are almost colourless or slightly 
yellowish, and a margarine made from these products is almost without colour. 
To give a colour resembling butter, colouring matter must be added which nec¬ 
essarily should be soluble in fat as a uniform colour can only be obtained by 
dissolving the colouring matter in a fatty mixture. Generali}^ the colouring 
matter is not added directly to the mixture, but a solution is prepared of colour¬ 
ing matter in oil at a certain concentration. In the past, chiefly alcoholic ex¬ 
tracts of annatto and turmeric were emplo^’-ed which had the disadvantage of 
not giving a uniform colour. At present ‘‘ Sudan colouring matter is chiefly 
used. As a solvent a very Hquid oil is employed to facilitate the addition, 
generally colza oil, which should be highly refined, all sulphuric acid used in 
the process of refining being removed as even small quantities of this acid mod¬ 
ifies the colouring matter. The finely powdered colouring matter is dissolved 
by agitating it in oil heated to 70-75^^ C, and then carefully filtered. As it is very 
difficult to obtain a completely Hmpid solution, it must be left to stand for 
several days and then decanted so as to add a completely limpid solution to 
the mixture. 

ScHAUB uses as colouring matter:— benzenazo-s-napthylamine or ortho- 
toluenazo-(3-napthylamine or vegetable colourings such as annatto seed. The 
colouring matter, dissolved in acetone, trichlorethylene or another volatile sol¬ 
vent, is mixed and carefully stirred with starch. The solvent is subsequently 
eliminated by distillation leaving a coloured starch powder which, mixed with 
oleomargarine, margarine or some other fatty substance, more or less aqueous, 
has the property of imparting the colour to these substances. Schaub attrib¬ 
utes this property to the presence of water which, in swelling the starch grains, 
causes the colour to pass into the fatty substances. 
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The colours generally used are yellow and reddish. As a rule the yellow 
colouring matter is used, though for oils and fats of a greenish colour this colour 
is compensated by emplo^dng the reddish colouring. The composition of colour¬ 
ing matter used in the margarine industry is, according to Franzen, approxim¬ 
ately as follows:— 


Yellow 

12.5 gm '' Sudan ” 2 
7.5 gm “ Sudan ” i 
1000 gm refined colza oil 


Red 

iS gm “ Sudan ” i 
2 gm “ Sudan '' 2 
1000 gm refined colza oil 


(2) Salt mid other preservatives. — Both butter and margarine undergo 
considerable changes during preservation chiefly caused by the growth of micro¬ 
organisms in the milk or introduced from outside (moulds, etc). In mar¬ 
garine the conditions for growth of the micro-organisms are more favourable 
on account of the higher content in water. With regard to salt, the margarine 
industry needs other antiseptics, and as preservation mth boric acid is 
prohibited, only benzoic acid and its salts can be used. 

Kitchen salt used in the margarine industry should be as pure and as fine¬ 
ly granulated as possible and should not have too high a content in magnesium 
compounds as they impart a bitter taste and render the salt too hygroscopic. 
The salt is only added to the margarine during mixing, without solvents; the 
grains, therefore should be extremely fine. The proportion of salt varies great¬ 
ly with the place of consumption: generally 2 to 4 %, though sometimes mar¬ 
garine is completely unsalted. 

It has been shown that salt can be a source of microbial contamination for 
dair}’ products though W. Clayton says that the addition of 12% sodium chloride 
destroys the greater part of the bacteria in butter or margarine. Yeasts and moulds 
are only xery slightly sensitive to sodium chloride while lactic bacteria cannot 
resist more than 5 % salt. The Koch bacillus is not affected by salt. 

The British patent 332 806 of the “ Aktiengesellschaft fur Medizinische 
Produkte ” relates to a process for preserving natural and artificial butter by 
adding an inorganic ferment to digest the albumin, preferably in acid solution. 

The substance here in question is pepsin w^hich digests the albumins, but not 
the fatty substances : 30 gm of pepsin is pounded with 35 gm of glycerine, the 
whole being dissolved in a solution of 70 gm of hydrochloric acid at 25 % in 430 
gm of water. The w^hole is afterwards thoroughly mixed with 35 kg of margarine. 
This margarine, w^hich now contains o.i % of pepsin, is added to its weight in non 
pepsined margarine. The final result is a margarine with 0.05 % pepsin. 

(3) Benzoic acid and its salts (chiefly benzoate of sodium) are used as anti¬ 
septics. Benzoic acid has a higher antiseptic powder than benzoate of sodium 
though its use is prevented to a certain extent by its solubility in water being 
very slight, it, therefore, must be reduced to ver^' fine pow^der and added to the 
finished or half finished margarine 

By adding these relatively small quantities of benzoic acid there is a risk of 
it not penetrating into all parts of the product, but, the other hand, the mixing 
operation cannot be prolonged too long as the consistency of the margarine suffers. 
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The use of benzoate of sodium is more general, in spite of its inferior antiseptic 
power, as this substance is easily soluble in milk and in water and can therefore 
be added almost at the begining of the process of manufacture, either to the milk 
or the water, thus giving a completely homogeneous distribution. Benzoic acid 
is added at the rate of 2 per 1000 and benzoate of sodium at 4 per 1000. 

(4) According to Franzen, boric acid would be the best antiseptic for margar¬ 
ine and he believes that minute quantities, such as are necessary in margarine 
manufacture, are quite harmless. 

(5) O. Paeladina has studied the use of salycyUc acid as a preservative 
agent for margarine. The margarine tested contained 60 % coconut oil and 
salicylic acid was added at the rate of 0.3 % (permitted in Australia). 

The results obtained confirmed the sterilizing action of salicylic acid on 
the micro-flora. Thus the moulds present in the freshly prepared margarine 
disappeared in the sample preserved by the addition of salicylic acid while they 
were almost quadrupled in the sample preserved without this acid. In the 
absence of moulds the total fat acidity does not increase, though, on the other 
hand, there is a serious disadvantage in the disappearing of lactic bacteria due to 
the addition of salicylic acid which occasions a loss of aroma and the appearance 
of a disagreeable flavour. 

(6) In 1914 it was already proposed to incorporate a alkalin lactate with 
margarine in order to increase its conservation properties and to develop and pre¬ 
serve its aroma. Although this proposition has been known for some time it has 
not been possible, up to now, to find a practical application, as the price of alkalin 
lactate is too high for it to be used in the industry and the industrial lactates on 
the market are not recognised as being utilisable. 

Following the experiments carried out by the Bochringer Sohn Company, it 
was found that among the various impurities in industrial lactates such as: calcium 
sulphate, alkaline sulphates, magnesium lactate, chlorides, products of the decom¬ 
position of albumins, furfurole and similar mattters, colouring matter, etc., those 
which are most injurious to the preservation of margarine are precisely those 
which might be considered the least offensive, namely : volatile acid salts and 
particularly butyric and propionic acids. It was found that sodium lactate 
containing more than 0.5 % volatile acids in combination are not suitable for the 
manufacture of margarine. The alkalin lactates containing less than 0.25 %, 
are recognised as utilisable, above all when the proportion of butyric or propionic 
acid is, as low as possible. 

For example, an appropriate alkalin lactate can be obtained simply by crys- 
talizing calcium lactate and magnesium lactate and using the first crystalization 
for the preparation of alkalin lactate in taking, for example, the crystals obtained 
and treating them with a hydrate or an alkalin carbonate, then separating the 
alkalin lactate from the hydrate, calcium carbonate or magnesium which is depos¬ 
ited; .or in taking calcium lactate of the first crystallization, liberating the lactic 
acid from this salt, concentrating it highly and then transforming it into 
lactate. 

Other researches have shown that for preserving margarine, tampon-mix¬ 
tures “ of lactic acid can be used and lactates (that is to say, mixtures of lactic 
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acids and lactates at low concentration in hydrogen ions) such as those obtained 
dissolving suitable quantities of alkahn lactate in lactic acid. The use of lac¬ 
tic acid solutions of this description, capable of being brought to the desired degree 
of dissociation, present this advantage, that the tampon solutions of lactic acid 
can be used at a high state of total concentration, but with a relatively low con¬ 
centration in hydrogen ions which renders impossible the total disappearance of 
the effects of the preservative (due, for example, to a diminution in concentration) 
and at the same time eliminates all the exciting effects. These tampon-mixtures, 
the content of which in volatile acids or their salts is lower than the limits, 
indicated are superior to lactates for preservation and for improving the 
flavour. 

(7) Yolk of egg and its substitutes. — The addition of yolk of egg and its 
substitutes is carried out with two purposes, one concerning the manufacture 
itself and the other concerning the properties of the final product. From the 
point of view of the manutacture the addition of yolk of egg causes a very intim¬ 
ate emulsion of the fatty substances and the milk, the components of which 
are not easily separated. As to the properties of the final product, it is necessary" 
that margarine should have properties similar to butter, chiefly with regard to 
browning and the form.ation of froth. If skimmed milk or even serum is used 
instead of the w^hole milk, the margarine, when heated, will separate into a super¬ 
ficial fatty layer and a inferior aqueous layer w^hich splutters. This is hot the case 
with butter. For a long time only fresh yolk of egg was used, but for several 
years now yolk of egg preserved in kitchen salt and coming chiefly from China, 
is used for making margarine. lyatterly dried yolk of egg has also been used 
which is much more uniform in quality than the preserved Chinese eggs, though 
its use on a large scale is prohibitive on account of its high price. Products known 
as vegetable albumin and mostly composed of lecithin are now also used and it 
appears that these products have an even higher emulsifying power and have been 
introduced largely^ into the margarine industry'. Saccharose, generally^ in the form 
of a sy'rup, is also used for the same purpose as y'olk of egg and lecithin. 

I Sandoishrski and B, >Semexova have studied the possibility of replacing 
y’-olk of egg by molasses as an emulsifier in margarine. When molasses is used at 
I to 1.5 % the margarine is greatly improved; it no longer forms “ burnt'' clots 
when cooking, nor splutters, etc. The taste of margarine made with molasses, 
which contains less salt, is also superior to that made with yolk of egg. Even 
better results are obtained by incorporating with the margarine 0.75 % of molasses 
and 0.07 to I % of y'olk of egg. 

As an emulsifier yolk of egg is also inferior to molasses. In margarine made 
with molasses the stability' of the emulsion is twice as high as in margarine in 
which yolk of egg is used. 

(8) Vitamins. — Since 1930 the food value of margarine has been increased 
by the addition of phosphatides (generally lecithin) which are added in the course 
of churning, either in the form of solutions in hot oils or as aqueous emulsions. 
The former are difficult to dissolve and the latter have little stability. A patent of 
Riebex be Haex claims to eliminate these disadvantages by' presenting the phos¬ 
phatides in the form of a solution in oxydized and poly^’merized oils which have 
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a considerable solvent effect on these phosphatides and permits their introduction 
into margarine in small volume. The operation is performed thus : 

'' For example, 20 parts of lecithin or a mixture of different phosphatides, 
■chiefly of vegetable origin, are dissolved in 80 parts of one of these “ emulsive oils 
obtained by oxidation and polymerization of unsaturated oils or in a mixture 
of 2 parts coconut oil and 28 parts ''emulsive oils'' or, if preferred, 40 parts of 
ground nut oil and 40 parts of " emulsive oils It is advantageous to make 
the solution by dissolving the two constituents separately in a common solvent 
(ether, for example), mixing them and then evaporating the ether at a moderate 
temperature. The deposit found in the solution when incompleteh' purified 
phosphatides are used is easily separated by filtration or centrifugation. 

" Another advantage of this process is that products can be used as solvents 
which themselves are useful for the emulsification of the margarine at the same 
time visibly improving the properties of these oils by the incorporation of phos¬ 
phatides ". 

. x^nother patent of Rieder de Haen A. G. concerns a process for preparing 
these phosphatides and the substitution of yolk of egg by lecithins of vegetable 
origin. The author remarks that the extraction of pulp of soya or soya cake by 
benzine-alcohol mixtures only results in obtaining bitter and useless preparations. 
The impurities can easily be removed, according to the patent, by. washing the 
residue in diluted alcohol containing at least 35 % water. The oil is afterwards 
removed by acetone and a product is obtained w^hich is a perfect substitute for 
yolk of egg. 

W. Triggs emulsifies an extract containing vitamins (from rice, green malt, 
cereals) with vegetable gums (gum arabic) or a vegetable mucilage (agar-agar) 
with or without the addition of yolk of egg ; this emulsion is added to the mass 
during churning. 

According to the ,WANKEYN process, germs of. wheat are dried in a deoxid¬ 
izing atmosphere, then pulverised to make a paste or jelly which is well mixed 
with the margarine at the rate of 10 to 15 %. 

The German patent 493 008 concerns a '' process for enriching vegetable 
margarines with vitamins, in which, instead of a gummy emulsion of a vitamin 
extract, a colloidal solution of vitamins is used obtained b}^ the suspension in 
. water of vitamin substances pulverised in a mill for colloids. " This permits 
the direct use of these vitamin substances without having to extract the 
vitamins. 

The German patent 501 834 of Aage W. Ow-e concerns a Process for ex¬ 
tracting vitamins from fatty substances by saponification and extracting the 
unsaponifiable matters after saponification, characterised by the fact that the 
soaps, obtained with caustic alkalis, are treated' by the fatty acids thus liber¬ 
ated, are separated.and the vitamins are extracted from the solution which retains 
the unsaponifiable fractions, 

(9) . Aromas. —• It has been proposed latterly to aromatize margarine 
by adding butter or cream. This is debarred in several countries by legis¬ 
lation on margarines which authorises a maximum content in butler of 3 % for 
aromatization. The problem is not completely solved b^’^ the use of a judicious 
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proportion of fermented milk as the aroma is not conserved long enough in the 
unfavourable conditions of manipulation in the margarine industry. Attempts 
have been made to fix this aroma. 

Thus the German patents 300 221 and 300 922 recommend the addition 
of alkalin lactates and alkaline-earth: the patent 322 919 recommends also the 
addition of calcium salts of the first acids of the fat series; other patents 
advocate the calcium salts of acetic, formic or propionic acids or the cor¬ 
responding acids, particularly propionic acid. The addition of mustard oil to 
milk to be fermented is also advised, with or without choline, betaine or 
lecithin, or even of citric acid. It is also recommended to add the sap of field 
grasses in order to communicate to the margarine a stable aroma resembling 
that of mountain butter, etc. Some of these patents have a certain value, but 
none of them completely attain their object. 

JuniCHER states that the use of large quantities of milk, which is a costly 
process, should be resented for the first quality margarines. For the cheap 
quality margarines attempts have been made to incorporate with the mar¬ 
garines chemical [products giving an odour of butter. Thus the following 
have been successively recommended:— glycerides of volatile acids - butyric,, 
isobutyric and caproic aldehydes - mixtures containing one or more of the fol¬ 
lowing perfumes:— coumarin, vanillin, essences of rose, jasmine, acacia, etc. 
Nothing has given complete satisfaction except diacetyle, the use of which 
is the object of the French patent 664 030, which is approximately on these 
lines:— 

(1) A process for producing or intensifying the aroma of butter in ed¬ 
ible fats or mixtures containing edible fats. This process has the following' 
characteristics: 

[a) To these products are added, either during or after manufacture, 
diacetyle and similar combinations, or substances which can be transformed into 
these combinations; or these combinations are formed during one of the phases 
of manufacture of the said products; 

(b) Diacetyle, combinations analagous to diacetyle or substances 
which can be transformed into these combinations are introduced into the fats 
by mixing them with the liquid containing these combinations, this liquid being 
subsequently separated again from the fats; 

(2) The new industrial product obtained by this process. 

It appeared, on application, that the diacetyle had, like the other aromas 
communicated by milk, the disadvantage shown by Jueicheh of evaporating 
very quickly. The problem of fixing this perfume could be solved by the science 
of perfumery, as in the perfumery trade there exists a series of fixers unknown 
to the margarine manufacturers; but it would seem that as natural butter keeps 
its perfume, the fixer must be sought either among the extracts of animal ori¬ 
gin or, in the fragrant field plants, in which case it may well, be that the product 
sought for does not yet exist in the ^sential oil trade. Sheep's butter has an odour 
of the grease of the wool and goats' butter smells of the grease of goat hair 
and it is not impossible that the fixing perfume of cows' butter will be found in 
the hair of the cow. 
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In spite of the always possible discovery of the ideal fixer, Julicher thinks, 
with reason, that fermented milk cannot be replaced and that the diacetyle 
may supplement it with advantage, at least for the expensive qualities. 


VI. -- EMULSIONS 


The emulsion plays a principal part in the manufacture of margarine as 
the two principal components, the fats and the milk or water, must be very 
thoroughly mixed so that they are not separable by mechanical means. An 
emulsion implies a very homogeneous mixture of two substances, more often 
liquid, insoluble in each other, of which one is in a state of very fine sub-div¬ 
ision and surrounded by the other. It results that theoretically very different 
t^jpes of emulsion can be obtained. In margarine, for example, there is an emul¬ 
sion containing oil finely sub-divided in water and another containing water 
finel^^ sub-divided in oil. There are different theories on the nature of emul¬ 
sions and their origin. At present the opinion held is that to obtain a stable 
emulsion between two liquid substances the presence of a third substance is 
necessary, that is, an emulsifying agent. From pure water and pure oil it is 
not possible to obtain a stable emulsion having a high concentration in oiL 
If a little soap, for example, is added the formation of the emulsion takes place 
at once. As to the role of the emulsifying agent, it is thought that the solid 
parts of this agent are absorbed at the surface of the disperse phase and that 
they form a film around the particles which protect them from direct contact 
with each other. All emulsifying agents are of a colloidal nature: gelatine> 
casein, albumin and starch are true colloids, but also solid emulsifying agents 
such as clay, silicic acid, etc, act when in a state of veiy^ fine sub-division, that 
is, when they approach the colloidal state. The t3-pe of emulsion which results 
from an emulsifying agent strictly depends on the nature of that agent; with 
a single emulsifying agent two types of emulsion can be obtained. It must also 
be remarked that one type can be transformed into the other (Ceowes). 

In margarine the conditions are very complicated as on the one hand there 
is a solid emulsion, and on the other it is not simph^ a question of oil and water,, 
but oil and an emulsion already existing, namely milk. 

Doubtless, during churning, an emulsion of the '"oil in water"' t^peis obtain- 
ed, but the finished margarine is, like butter, an emulsion of the water in oil 
type. 

This fact is important in its ffect on the taste and the keeping property 
of the margarine; the aroma-giving principle is constituted here exclusively 
by the milk, that is, by the liquid phase. On the other hand, margarine of the 
“ water in oil"" type is much more resistant to bacterial infection than the in¬ 
verse type, as oil is a very bad nutritive medium for bacteria, while the skimmed 
milk (water) is an excellent one. In the case of the '' oil in water emulsion 
the bacteria find in the continuous water " phase a nutritive medium through¬ 
out the whole mass and can spread with ease. In the contrary case of a “ water 
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in oil ” emnlsion, they can only spread in isolated drops of water and can 
only traverse the “ oil phase very slowly. 

To determine the types of emulsion there are 3 methods, namely, the drop 
method, the colorimetric method, and the method of resistance to electric 
currents. 

The problem of the stability of emulsions of margarine has been studied 
b}^ Lessokhine chiefly for certain margarines constituted by emulsions of the 
water in oil ’’ and “ oil in watertype. His tests were made on the action 
of various emulsifying agents such as gelatine, stafch, sugar, carbonate of soda, 
skimmed and unskimmed milk,, w^hey etc., and on the influence of temperature 



and various factors on the emulsification, etc. It results from this study 
that the margarine emulsions are not stable; heated to fusion temperature they 
decompose or produce an inversion of the type of emulsion. Betw'een 20 and 
50*^, the temperature has hardly an^^ effect on the emulsification. 

Sodium chloride at weak concentration (5 % solution), in increasing the 
superficial tension in the case of water alone, diminishes it to the limit water-oil 
and favours emulsification. 

For emulsions of the oil in water type, the best emulsifiers are gelatine, 
starch, sugar and carbonate of soda; the action of the last of these is explained 
by the formation, with the fatty acids present, of a soap having excellent emul¬ 
sifying properties. Emulsification is, on the other hand, greatly assisted by 
the proteins. 

The researches made by Hovaeenko and Mikhlovsxi on the stability of 
the milk-emulsion which is of great importance for the quality of the mar¬ 
garine, as on this stability depends the property of the margarine to melt like 
natural butter, without froth or spluttering. On the other hand, the stability 
of the emulsion increases the duration of conser\’'ation of margarine. 

The stabilit}^ of the emulsion depends on the relation of the densities of the 
fats and the liquid contained in the margarine: it is all the greater when the 
densities approach each other. Yolk of egg facilitates emulsion. 
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With regard to the character of the emulsion, microscopic examination as 
well as methods of electric conductivity, of staining and of dissolution of the 
drops, show that it is an emulsion of water in the fat. It is useless to emulsify 
for too long a period ; 20 to 30 minutes is sufhcient; a longer period injures the 
stability of the emulsion. 


VII. — MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE 


The following are the various phases of manufacture : 

(1) Preparation of the fatty mixture. 

(2) Preparation of the milk : 

(3) Churning the fatty mixture with the milk. 

(4) Cooling the margarine emulsion. 

(5) Kneading of the crude margarine. 

(6) Moulding and packing. 


(i) Preparation of the fatty mixture. 

In this preparation the suitability of the various fatty substances and oils 
must be taken into account. 

Addition of oil to margarine (sesame, ground nut, sunflower, rape, soya oils), 
var3dng from 20 to 40 % of the fatty substance according to the time of year, is 
made with the object of lowering the melting point of the mixture and giving 
pliability to hard and dry substances. The two dominant reasons for the addition 
of oil are taste and stability; it is therefore, comprehensible that, for instance 
soya oil, being only semi-drying, cannot be used in the best qualities of margarine, 
even after being highly refined; in fact it produces an after-taste of varnish which 
cannot be concealed even by the addition of milk.. 

The researches undertaken by K. Bandau with a view to gi\dng a more 
stable form to soya oil by hydrogenation in order to transform the linolic and 
linolenic acids into oleic acid, have failed as it proved impossible to check 
solidification at the desired point before transformation into stearin. 

Contrary to the oils, the fats, that is, the solids added to margarine, should 
be considered from a third aspect, namel}^ their great influence on the consistency 
of the finished product. The possibility of varying the combinations in the for¬ 
mulae of manufacture depends on the particular properties of these fats and 
their opposition to those of the fluid oils; their properties are in fact communi¬ 
cated to the finished margarine by the variations in consistency, pliability, colour, 
etc, 

" At the time when the solidified oils (ground nut and sunflower), with a melting 
point of 32 to 34® were first employed in the margarine industry, it was believed 
that the costly animal fats could be abandoned even for the best qualities. 
It must be recognised that these solidified oils are particularly suitable for the 
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preparation of margarine. They, have, above all, the property of more 
satisfactorily preserving the aroma of the broths of lactic culture for a long 
period and of gmng them an excellent medium for development, and are prefer- 
able to animal fats which lose the aroma much more quickly. They are also 
much more stable than coco butters, which, however excellent they may be, only 
keep for a short time in margarine mixtures so that in summer they can hardly 
be used with milk, and natural^ they lack the aroma of butter. 

But, however suitable these solidified oils may be for replacing completely 
the animal fats, they lack important qualities, which are the specific qualities of 
“ neutral lard " premier jus oleo stock and oleomargarine 

Even at only lo %, “neutral-lard"' gives the product a colour, a homogeneity, 
a suppleness which can be given by no other fat. 

'' Premier jus " and oleomargarine " give the margarine that resistant and 
fibrous texture which disappears slowly vrhen melting in contact with the tongue 
and resembles butter without giving a hard and granular impression as do h5^dro- 
genated fatty substances, rich in stearin. It is the particles of stearin, in fact, 
which give these hydrogenated substances a more granular and brittle struc¬ 
ture. It is certainly possible, by diminishing the hydrogenation, to obtain a 
softer and more fatty product, but it is not possible to arrive at the homogeneity 
of animal fats. 

The composition of the fats varies greatly according to the season, the type 
and quality of margarine to be prepared, also the state of the market of the various 
oils and fats. In hot weather there is an increase in the quantity of solid fats 
at the expense of the liquid oils, the position being reversed in winter. The choice 
of oils and fats from a qualitative and quantitative view point has been the 
object of numerous researches, the economic yield and the quality of the marga¬ 
rine being dependent on this choice. 

Tables I-VI give some formulae for the composition of'fatty mixtures in the 
manufacture of margarine. 

The liquid oils arrive at the factory generally in iron drums; the solid 
fats in barrels or iron drums with removable covers. The oils are pumped 
into storage tanks and the solid fats are removed from the barrels with spa¬ 
tulas and placed in melting pans. These are generally rectangular, round, or 
oval and made of plated iron with water jackets and supplied with agitating 
apparatus. They are often assembled in batteries. The fats are melted by 
the direct introduction of steam into the water jacket, taking care that the 
temperature of the melted fat does not rise too high as the quality of the fat 
is adversely affected especially if too high a temperature is maintained for 
more than a certain time. The fats should have a temperature of not more 
than a few degrees above their melting point. In up-to-date factories there 
is a special pan for each fat which also acts as a storage tank. From these 
the oils and liquified fats are drawn off and weighed after which they are placed 
in a temperboiler with a water jacket and agitating apparatus and furnished 
with a thermometer. The water jacket has a cold water outlet pipe as well 
as an inlet pipe for steam. The oils and fats are first mixed in the temperboiler 
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Tabi,e I. — Composition of various pre-war margarines 
{according to Ceayton). 


A 

B 

G 


0/ 


0/^ 



V Neutral-lard « , 

. . 29 

« Neutral-lard . . 

20 

i' Neutral-lard , . 

16 

Oleomargarine . 

. . 60 

Oleomargarine . . 

55 

Oleomargarine . . 

50 

Groundnut oil . 

II 

Coconut oil . . . 

II 

Coconut oil ... 

13 


— 

Groundnut oil . . 

14 

(1 Premier jus » . . 

6 


100 



Groundnut oil . . 

15 




100 


— 






100 

Melting point = 

270,6 c 

Melting point = 

26° C 

Melting point — 

260 c 


Tabee II* — Composition of various margarines during the war 
{according to Ceayton). 


A 


B 


c 


Neutral-lard « . 

0 ' 

/y 

. . 15 

u Premier jus w . . 

% 

15 

Oleo-stearin . . 

0' 

/O 

. • 15 

Premier jus » . 

. . 10 

Coconut oil ... 

• 15 

Coconut oil . . 

• * 45 

Oleomargarine . 

. • 30 

Palm kernel oil, . 

• 50 

Palm kernel oil. 

. , 20 

Coconut oil . . 

. . 20 i 

Groundnut oli . . 

20 

! Groundnut oil . 

. . '20 

Cottonseed oil . 

-3 \ 

100 

Cottonseed oil . , 

Melting point — 
(about) 

. 10 

100 

250 c : 

Melting point = 

100 

24^.5 c 


Tabeb III. — Composition of margarines for cake 
{according to Ceayton). 


A 

B 

c 


Oi' 

/O 


% 


fO 

Oleo-stearin . . . 

23 

Coconut oil . . 

. 70 

*,? Premier jus » . 

• - 37 

« Premier jus « . , 

30 

Palm kernel oil. 

. 10 

Oleomargarine . 

. . 21 

Cottonseed oil . . 

• 47 

Cottonseed oil . 

. . 20 

Cottonseed oil ^ . 

. . 42 


TOO 


100 


100 

Melting point == 

24OC 

Melting point = 

21^,5 C 

Melting point 

- 240C 
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Tabi,E IV, — Composition of margarines for pastry 
(according to Ci^ayton). 


A 

B 

G 

0 ^ 

, 0 

Oleostearine .... 65 

. Premier jus ) . . . 15 

Liquid oil. 20 

100 

Melting point = 40° C 

0/ 

/o 

Oleostearine .... 50 

u Premier jus j) . - . 30 

Liquid oil. 20 

100 

Melting point = 39° C 

0? 

/O 

Oleostearine .... 35 
« Premier jus » . . . 20 

Palm kernel oil . . . -35 
Liquid oil. 10 

100 

Melting point = 37° C 

Table V. — Margarines composed principally of animal fats 
{according to Franzen). 

1st. quality 

- 

2nd. quality 

3rd. quality 

0/ i 

0 1 

Oleomargarine ... 40 

f! Premier jus )j . . . 20 j 

Neutral-lard . 15 | 

Sesame oil. 10 | 

Groundnut oil . . , 10 j 

Cottonseed oil . . . 5 1 

100 

i 

% 

Oleomargarine ... 20 

« Premier jus . 30 

« Neutral-lard «... 8 

Solidified fats ... 7 

Coconut oil ... . 10 

Sesame oil. 10 

SoTa oil. 15 

100 

O' 

. 0 

Oleomargarine ... 20 

X Premier jus » . . . 40 

Solidified fats ... lo 

Sesame oil. 10 

Soya oil. 20 

100 


Tabi^e VI. — Margarines composed principally of vegetable fats 
{according to Franzkx). 


ist. quality 


Coconut oil ... . 70 

- Xeutral-lard j. . . . 10 

Sesame oil. 10 

Groundnut oil ... 5 

Cottonseed oil . . . 5 


2nd. quality 



% 

Coconut oil . . . . 

45 

Palm kernel oil. . . 

20 

Solidified fats . . , 

10 

Sesame oil. 

10 

Cottonseed oil . . ! 

5 

Soya oil. 

10 


too 


3rd. quality 


I 

0/ 

>'0 

Palm kernel oil . . 50 

Solidified fats ... 20 

Sesame oil. 10 

Soya oil. 20 


100 


100 
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and brought to a certain temperature which must be strictly maintained and 
varies between 28 and 32° according to the composition of the fatty mixture. 
The maintaiiiance of an exact temperature for the different sorts of margarine 
is of primary importance for the successful results of churning. The necessary’ 
colouring matter is also added in the melting pans and temperboilers. 


(2) Preparation of the milk. 

Milk is the principal element for giving margarine its odour and flavour. 
AVhole milk is used and also skimmed, dried, and artificial milk and serum. In 
the past whole milk was used in large quantities, especialty for the finest quali¬ 
ties, but today skimmed milk is used almost exclusively, though, as it is an 
excellent nutritive element for undesirable micro-organisms on account of 
the casein which it contains, it is gradually being replaced hy serum. 

Pasteurization should be carried out preferably at 60 to 63° for 20 to 30 
minutes, the subsequent cooling being very rapid. 

Margarine made with non-acidified milk resembles butter only very slightly 
in taste and odour. To obtain this characteristic odour and taste of butter 
the milk used in margarine making must be treated as cream is treated for 
butter making. The milk is acidified to cause lactic fermentation after pasteur¬ 
ization so that any other fermentation is prevented as far as possible. Pure 
cultures for acidifying milk are found on the market in both liquid and 
solid forms. At present the solid form, which is more easify preserved, is 
generall}’’ employed. In the liquid form, in a nutritive medium, the bacteria 
continue to grow so that, during conservation, there is a risk of undesirable 
secondary bacteria developing. . Liquid cultures should, therefore, be carefully 
examined before use. These disadvantages are avoided by the use of dried 
solid cultures in which the bacteria cannot develop for lack of a nutritive 
medium. Dried pure cultures are prepared by mixing the liquid culture with 
different substances such as starch, lactose, dried milk, lime, plaster, etc., the 
paste being dried in a vacuum at as low a temperature as possible. Care must 
be taken that the temperature does not rise too high as even in a vacuum the 
bacteria of lactic acid are easily destro^^ed. The pure cultures should be con¬ 
stantly examined for purity, vitality, fermentation, property of giving analo¬ 
gous results by ulterior inoculation, and flavour producing properties. 

The pure culture should not be added in pow^der form to the milk as the 
result would be an acidification that was not at all uniform; also the milk 
would be contaminated by the paste added to the pure culture (lime, plaster, 
starch, etc.). A mother culture must be employed for acidifying the milk, 
prepared in the laboratory of the factor3^ Tormerfy milk was acidified at 
about 300C, but it has been found that better results are obtained at The 
milk is mixed with this mother culture and left to stand. 

The degree of acidification depends on the experience of the manufacturer 
and the kind of margarine to be obtained. The flavour and odour are usually 
controlled during the progress of acidification. In order to obtain uniform re- 
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salts it is ad\asable to titrate the acidification gradually, with caustic soda 
0.25 N and to continue this until the most satisfactory titre is reached. After 
acidification the milk should be used at once or cooled quickly to prevent 
further acidifying. Before adding the acidified milk to the mixture the nec¬ 
essary quantity of yolk of egg, or a substitute, is beaten up with the milk; 
other substances are also added at this time. 

Before acidification, products for improving the taste and odour such as 
mustard seed oil and mixtures containing mustard seed oil, ma}^ be added to 
the milk. 

The Bochringer patent is based on the certainty of obtaining better re¬ 
sults if a defined quantity” of soda lactate is added to the milk immediately 
before or during acidification with a view to developing the flavour and odour. 
By this means a more perfect union of the aromatising substances and the lac¬ 
tate is arrived at and also a more complete acidification and aroma of milk. 
The parasitic fermentations in the mass are also entirely arrested. 

This process permits a notable economy in milk. If milk of good quality 
is used, the quantity can be reduced in such proportions that the milk no 
longer adds to the margarine the percentage of water permitted by law. Knead¬ 
ing intended for removing the water thus becomes entirely unnecessary. 

A certain quantity of lactate ma^’ be added to acidified cream and added 
to the margarine if it is desired to obtain a flavour and odour approaching even 
more closely to those of butter, the quantity of lactate being such that the 
finished product will not contain more than 0.5 to 1.2 %. 

(3) Churning of the fatt}^ mixture with milk. 

In margarine manufacture it is essential to mix the fats and milk thoroughly 
so as to make it impossible for the components of the emulsion to separate, 
either spontaneously or by mechanical means. The fats and milk are practically 
insoluble in each other, therefore a mixture by solution of these two components 
is impossible. Consequently, these are emulsified, that is to say, one of the two 
(fat) is very finely sub-divided in the other (milk) so that the one in a state of fine 
sub-division is suspended in the other on account of the superficial tension. This 
sub-division can be carried so far that the* diameters of the fat particles are not 
more than o.oi to 0.0016 mm. This is arrived at by vigorously agitating the 
mixture for some time or by submitting it to high pressure through a very small 
space. Although the latter process is the simplest, requires less labour and allows 
of continuous working, the first is used in the margarine industry. The apparatus 
employed is an oval iron plated chum with a water jacket which can be steam 
heated and water cooled. In the interior are two agitating devices 90^ from each 
other arranged so that the two axes are very close together. These are plated 
and often pierced and work in opposite directions. At the bottom is a large 
damper which acts as an outlet valve. 

The cover is removable and closed with a rubber ring held in place by clam¬ 
ping bolts. There is also an admission tube for the fatty mixtures and the milk. 
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a thermometer and sighthole. The control is generally bilateral and the speed of 
the agitating device can be regulated. This apparatus is sold in three sizes : 750, 
1500 and 2000 litres. The milk and fatty mixture, at exact temperature, are 
vigorously agitated in this chum, 200 to 300 litres of milk being used to 800 kg 
of the fatty mixture. After this, the water jacket is cooled, the operation being 
controlled by the sighthole and the thermometer. At first the mixture is nearly" 
transparent and bright yellow, gradually the colour becomes paler and the trans¬ 
parency less until a thick layer is formed. 

The thermometer at first shows a slight fall and then suddenly rises again by 
several degrees. This indicates that the fats are solidifying. When the greater 
part of the fat has solidified the thermometer falls again showing that the 
emulsion is formed and can be removed by the outlet valve while the speed of 
agitation is decreased. On issuing from the valve the emulsion has the appear¬ 
ance of a slightly liquid custard and should be completely solidified hy being im¬ 
mediately cooled. 

It is not always easy to obtain the formation of the emulsion and in this case 
the process is arrested at a given moment and iced water is added or morsels of 
ice, also frequently a certain quantity of kitchen salt. The period of churning 
lasts from 20 to 40 minutes. As only small quantities can be treated at a time, the 
apparatus must be emptied and charged several times. To avoid this incon¬ 
venience an attempt has been made to manufacture continuous chums, but 
without success. 

The churning consists of pressing the emulsion through very small openings. 
The machinery for producing homogeneity is generally a mixing machine and a 
compression pump with several cylinders (usually 4) which presses the fat-mhk 
mixture between two plates. The pressure is from 200 to 300 atmospheres. 


(4) Cooling the margarine emulsion. 

The emulsion from the chum or mixing machine is still slightly liquid, the 
solidification being completed by cooling. The emulsion cannot be left to cool 
naturally as solidification would take too long and the emulsion might break up 
again into its component parts. It is therefore necessary to cool it artificially as 
soon as it is prepared, solidify it and at the same time cut up the solid emulsion 
so that it will be ready for the smoothing machine. Cooling can be carried outin 
two ways, namely : (i) by treating the emulsion with iced water (0.5 to i^C); 
(2) by pouring the emulsion in a thin layer over a cold surface. The first of these 
is known as the spray process and is the older; the other, called the cold 
surface process being more recent, though the first process is still employed in 
the most up-to-date factories in-spite of its disadvantages. “Water cooling is car¬ 
ried out as follows : the liquid emulsion issues from the chum and is collected’in 
a chute where it is sprayed with jets of iced water afterwards flowing in a channel 
to a conve3dng car. , - 

In the other process the cold surface used is frequently a cylinder, called cool¬ 
ing drum, cooled in the inside by brine at-iS to-20^ C and rotating slowly* The 
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liquid emulsion, arrives on tiiis drum in a uniform layer and is solidified in one ro~ 
tation. It is then removed with a scraper and falls in a thin film into the convey¬ 
ing car. The greatest difficulty in this process is to obtain a uniform distribution 
of this thin layer. There exist numerous patents on this process. To arrive 
at a uniform layer the emulsion is run into a wooden case, open at the top, 
one side of which is formed by the drum. In rotating the drum carries with it 
a certain quantity of the emulsion. A more uniform layer has been obtained b}' 
this method. The case has a tube very close to the cooling surface, parallel to 
the axis of the drum (the distance corresponds to the required thickness of the 
layer). The interior of the tube is slightly heated with hot water or steam. This 
tube removes the excess of emulsion on the drum and, being warmed, permits the 
emulsion to flow back. There also several other methods of cooling. An English 
patent proposes a cylinder rotating parallel to the drum at a distance correspond¬ 
ing to the desired thickness of the layer. A cylinder rotating the opposite way 
removes the emulsion from the case by adhesion. Other patents also exist on 
this process. Tue apparatus of Peter RAmuNDand Michel WKXzEn (German 
patent 502 727) is intended to replace the cooling drums. The hot emulsion 
flows from the chums and falls at the same time as a jet of cold water on to a 
paddle wheel revolving rapidl}^ in a tank of cold water. The emulsion thus solid¬ 
ifies in a finely divided form and flows from the surface of the tank of cold water 
into a chute from which it falls into the conve^dng cars below the apparatus. 

The Hughes and Young apparatus (English patent 346 276), consists of 
a number of cold chambers the vertical w^alls of which converge at the base to 
form several discharging funnels. The fatty substances, previously melted and 
mixed when hot in a boiler fitted with agitating de\dces and placed above 
the apparatus, are driven under pressure and pulverized in the cold cham¬ 
bers by means of a S3^stem of blowpipes placed in the middle of the chambers 
which are chilled by injecting cold air. 

A new apparatus permits the correct regulation of the thickness of the emul¬ 
sion on the cooling drums (German patent 511 696 of Wilhelm Gotthilf Schro¬ 
der), the fact being that the excess margarine removed from the surface of 
the drums b}^ the present regulating systems is partially cooled and under bad 
conditions which render its return into the cycle of manufacture difiScult. To 
eliminate this disadvantage only the margarine actually to be carried off and 
cooled should be allowed to come in contact with the drum. Schroder has 
achieved this by placing a new regulating apparatus round the wall of, the 
drum. This apparatus is composed of a semi-cylindrical casing with double 
walls which is kept tepid by the w^ater circulating at constant temperature 
inside the double walls. In the interior, of the casing there is a revolving 
cylinder furnished with blades for stirring the emulsion of liquid margarine which 
circulates continuously between the chum and the casing by means of two tubes, 
inlet and outlet, which both open into the casing above the bladed cylinder* 

.The whole apparatus is .placed against the wall of. the cooling drum one 
side of the casing following the form of the drum. This side is composed of thick 
slats of wood which consitute, one might say the, diametral plane of the semi- 
cylinder .and ensures the thernnc insulation of the casing and the drum. ■ 
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Above and along the casing is a square opening by which the margarine 
emulsion, centrifugated in the interior of the casing by the blades of the cylin¬ 
der, can emerge. If it issued direct^ the surface of the drum would be always 
covered with margarine in a too uneven condition, as only a part of the mar¬ 
garine carried off by the rotation of the drum would have time to congeal 
during a single rotation. 

In order to avoid this the orifice opens into a small accessory casing along 
the main casing in which is a small grooved hollow cylinder, kept tepid by the 
circulation of water inside. This cylinder revolves rapidly in the opposite di¬ 
rection to the cooling drum. A system of grooves regulated by screws allows 
the cylinder to be brought to the desired distance from the drum so that the 
layer of emulsion which passes between the grooved c^dinder and the drum has 
exactly the right thickness. The rest of the emulsion is thrown, off still hot, 
by the grooves back into the circulation of the main casing without having been 
cooled. 

The spra}' process is employed chiefly in German}^ in the more modern 
factories, while the previous process is found chiefly in England and North Amer¬ 
ica. With the spray process a final product is obtained containing 30 to 35 % 
water, which should be removed during the smoothing process until the emul¬ 
sion only contains 16 %. There is also a risk that the large quantities of water 
used in cooling will carr}" off valuable substances, above all when the emulsion 
has not the necessary stabilit}?*. These disadvantages are avoided in surface 
cooling. As the cooling medium is not in direct contact with the emulsion, sub¬ 
stances are neither introduced nor carried away. It is therefore possible to 
determine the exact composition of the final product With surface cooling, 
the removal of large quantities of water in the smoothing machines becomes 
unnecessar}^ and a short smoothing is sufficient to finish the product thus re¬ 
ducing the length of the operation considerably. 


(5) Kneading the crude margarine. 

Margarine from the spray process forms a kind of coarse, clotted snow^ 
with a high water content. Margarine from the cold surface process is a 
fine mass, hard and flaky. After the two operations the margarine must be 
smoothed until its granular texture disappears and it acquires a soft consistency 
resembling butter in which the solid parts are not perceptable with the tongue. 
Margarine obtained by the spray process has to have the excess of water 
removed. 

The fat always contains aqueous residual liquid which must be eliminated 
if the margarine is to have a certain stability. Also, the law prohibits a too 
high water content., The excess of water contained in the cooled fat is elimin¬ 
ated by rolling several times. The subsequent kneading gives the character¬ 
istic consistency' of butter. During kneading and smoothing several additions 
are made to the margarine, such as common salt and other antiseptics, aromas 



and substances causing frothing and browning required for culinary purposes. 
Other fats ma}* also be added. 

Kneading is generally performed with fluted cylinders between which the 
margarine is passed several times. It is afterwards left to stand for some hours 
and then smoothed, the remainder of the residual liquid being thus removed and 
in this w'av it is transformed into a homogeneous product. 

The most simple form of machines with fluted cylinders consist of 2 
cylinders worked by cog wheels and a pulley. For kneading, paddle kneading 
machines are most generally used. The grooves of the two c^dinders fit into 
each other in such a way that the margarine passing between them is subjected 
to high pressure, after which it falls into a truck placed below the C5dinders. 
As the margarine has to be compressed 6 times and as each time it has to 
be put back on the cylinders with a pallet knife, considerable labour is involved. 
There are also other forms of apparatus with 4 couples of cylinders linked by a 
mechanical conve3’or. The margarine is placed by hand on the first couple of 
cylinders from which it is carried by an inclined worm roller to the other cylinders, 
and so on. The newest type of kneading machines have two couples of cylinders 
arranged in series, the worm roller instead of working vertically works 
horizontal!}’ which facilitates transport and is more economical. The machine 
also has a large funnel attached to the first couple of c^’linders and capable of- 
holding the entire contents of the churn. 

After kneading the margarine already resembles butter though it is not yet 
entirely homogeneous and the different charges have to be mixed and kneaded 
again with the paddle kneading machine. This apparatus differs from the pre- 
ceeding one in that the c\"linders have no grooves but have a series of paddles, 
thus preventing too great pressure which w^ould injure the consistency of the 
margarine. During kneading on the turn table machine the necessary amount 
of salt is usually added. It ma}^ be said that salting is done at three periods: 
the first in the churn to assist the emulsion, the second on the kneading machine 
proper to facilitate the removal of water, the third on the turn table kneading 
machine to incorporate the salt. Too much salt is avoided during the first knead¬ 
ing which though facilitating the removal of excess water, would result in a 
considerable quantity of salt being lost with the water. On leaving the turn 
table machine each charge of the vat is a perfectly homogeneous mass, but 
these often differ from each other in water content which must be rendered 
uniform and constant. Generally the margarine from the turn table kneading 
machine contains rather le-ss water than the finished product and is mixed again 
with water in an iron plated blender with a removable cover in order to give 
it the established percentage of water. Within this blender are two arms 
of a special shape revolving at high speed. The margarine is placed in the 
blender with the right proportion of water (generally in the form of skimmed 
milk) and the arms set in motion for a short time. The mixture is then complete. 
At this time preservatives are sometimes added, also starch which serves as 
a margarine indicator. 
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(6) Moulding and packing. 

The margarine is now ready to be moulded. Formerly it was packed and 
sold in casks and barrels, but now-'a-da3'S it is sold in packets of generally I/2 ^ilo, 
weighing and packing being done at the factor^^ Butter moulding machines 
are employed for moulding the margarine into blocks and then cutting into 
square pieces. This is a great improvement from the point of view of hygiene 
and also of the preservation of the margarine. 

According to K. Bandau there are 4 main types of margarine:— 

(1) The very cheap qualities made with soya oil, hydrogenated fish oils, 
palm and palm kernel oils, sometimes with the addition of coconut oils. They 
contain almost no milk. 

(2) Medium qualities, the principal constituent being coconut butter, 
which form 40 to 70 % of the total fats, also colza and sunflower oils. Coconut 
margarines are made with or without milk and form the bulk of the margarines 
sold on the market. As the quantity of milk used increases so the quantit3' of 
coconut oil diminishes and the quantity of hydrogenated oils and fats of animal 
origin is increased and at the same time the quality of the margarine is improved. 

(3) Good quality margarines chiefly prepared with hydrogenated veg¬ 
etable oils (ground nut and sunflower) with small quantities of animal fats. 
The aroma is given by adding much milk and cream. 

(4) Best qualities which closely resemble natural butter. They have 
a high content in animal fats and contain solidified oils and coconut butter. The 
onl}" oils used are those in which there is no risk of deterioration as is the case 
with soya oil. 


VIII. — PRESERVATION OF MARGARINE 

Both butter and margarine undergo changes during conservation which 
reduce considerably their edible value; the most to be feared is rancidity. 

This process is complicated and has not yet been well defined. In the past 
it was thought that rancidity in fat was due to decomposition in fatty acids and 
glycerine, that is, a rancid fat should contain a high proportion of free fatty acid. 
After numerous researches it was found however, that a fat without a trace of 
free fatty acid could be completely rancid and vice versa, though as a rule rancid¬ 
ity is accompanied by a more or less high content in free fatty acid, which can be 
removed from rancid fat by a suitable process of neutralisation without the disap¬ 
pearance of the characteristics of rancidity. Rancidity cannot be caused b3" 
breaking up of the fats as this scission in fatty acids and glycerine is a hydrolytic 
process for which the presence of water is absolutely necessary* It has been 
found that fats may be obtained completely free from water but, which, all the 
same, become rancid. Without doubt the h3"drolytic separation of fats iavours 
rancidity and for that reason fats containing water, such as butter and marga¬ 
rine, are very subject to rancidity. 
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Ligilt and oxygen in the ait have the greatest influence on rancidity as these 
two factors together, or separately, can produce rancidity. Rancidity of fats is a 
saponification caused by the influence of humidity, of which only minute 
quantities are necessar3^ accompanied by oxidation and light. According to 
recent researches, the oxygen in the atmosphere plays the principal part in 
rancidity of oils and fats. 

This problem and the recent progress made in knowledge of the action of light 
have been demonstrated by M. R. Coe. The diminution of the iodine index or 
the increase in fatty acids in fats or oils in general, are insufficient indications for 
determining the rancidity of these substances, as the variations are too small 
and are not in proportion with the organoleptic characters. 

The peroxide index, in certain cases, has varied from 23 after 400 hours of 
intense light to 0.5 in the dark. Oxydation is accelerated by artificial light: sev¬ 
eral hours exposure to intense light from an electric lamp produces appreciable 
rancidity. 

Researches have been made on the influence of the wave length of light on 
rancidity. For this purpose coloured filters have been used and it has been found 
that green filters which permit radiations of 4 900 to 5 800 A^, delay rancidity more 
than an3" of the others, except of course, black. Tests made on butter which is 
particularly subject to rancidity, have shown that the absorption line situated 
at 5 461 Ao is perceptibly^ at the limit of inactive radiations; at 5 200 to 10 000 A^ 
rancidity develops rapidly^ 

The effects of humidity, air and certain catalysts have been examined at 
the same time as those of light. Iron and copper, divided, favour rancidity^; 
aluminium and tin have practically no effect. 

Various fats have been exposed to the air: maize and cottonseed, oils, lard, 
butter, etc. In all cases, the substances in receptacles covered with black or 
green paper remained intact while the others were noticeably rancid. 

G. WoEF and G. Martin have contributed to the study of auto-oxidation 
of fats and oils used in the manufacture of margarine. 

Oxidation of fats increases their acidity and reduces the iodine index. To 
produce oxidation, oils and fats need to be exposed to the air for a certain time 
pre\nous to active absorption of oxygen (induction period). The induction period 
of anim^ and vegetable fats varies; short for animal fats, ground nut and cotton¬ 
seed oils; very long for hydrogenated oils, coconut butter and vegetable margar¬ 
ine.^ -Animal margarine has an induction period akin to that of butter. The 
addition of water to fat seems to prolong the induction period. 

The melting point of these substances is not modified by oxidation. Venti- 
EESCO and Popesco have found that fats and oils become rancid without showing 
an increase in free fatty acids and that rancid fats give a reaction with oxidiz- 
able substances such as guaiacol, especially in the presence of a peroxidase like 
hemoglobin. 

The oxygen contained in the rancid fats should only have an unstable 
linkage. 

Fahrion has found that in fats the oxydized fatty acids are insoluble in 
petrol ether contrary to unoxydized fatty acids. . 
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It is not yet established whether bacteria are concerned in the rancidity of 
fats. According to some authors moulds are indispensable while others maintain 
that bacteria have a very minor influence. 

Nku is of the opinion that rancidity develops more easily when the fatty 
substances contain water, being due to the presence of bacteria, moulds and 
enzymes. Thus ketonic rancidity occures when fats are hydrolyzed by Asper- 
gilhis and PenicilUum in free fatty acids and glycerine. 

In this case it is a question of a decomposition of esters of saturated fatty 
acids. Ketonic rancidity can be easily detected by means of salicylic aldehyde; 
the reaction is very apparent. 

The presence of traces of iron has a highly catalysing effect on oleic rancidity 
According to Tschirch, the process of rancidity would be as follows:— the 
oleic acid oxidizes under the influence of oxygen and forms a peroxide. This is 
decomposed b^" the water into oxide and ox^^genated water. At the same time 
ozone is formed which, with the oxide of oleic acid, gives a ozonide. 

RiEche presents the operation of this reaction in a diflerent way which 
appears to conform more closely with reality. After the formation of the peroxide 
of oleic acid, a monoxide and oxygenated water would be produced under the 
influence of the water present in the oil and the water vapour in the atmo¬ 
sphere. The reaction continuing, the monoxide auto-hydrolyzes and gives dioxy- 
stearic acid. This is oxidized by oxygenated w-ater, previously formed; which 
in addition causes decomposition. 

The role of iron as a catalyst is all the more important because that 
element is present in the majority of fats and oils, notably in butyrin in the 
form of an organic compound. On the other hand, it has been found that 
the process of deterioration of fats takes place more rapidl}^ in the light than 
in the dark. 

In addition to rancidity, margarine is subject to bleaching which is the des¬ 
truction of the artificial colouring matter. It is produced chiefly by da}" light, 
but also takes place in the dark when the colouring matter used is not stable 
in one of the multiple heterogeneous components of margarine. 

The greatest danger to the preservation of margarine arises from a great 
number of bacteria and moulds introduced into the product; during or after 
manufacture moulds are the most dangerous on account of their frequency; 
their presence is denoted by specks and marks of blackish or greenish-blue on 
the surface or throughout the whole mass. Margarine contains a series of compo¬ 
nents, which are an excellent nutritive medium for all sorts of micro-organisms, 
such as milk casein and yolk of egg in combination with water; in addition, mar¬ 
garine being an emulsion, these components are in a state of extremely intimate 
mixture. 

To sum up, it may be said that margarine is exposed to numerous risks 
during preservation, among which, rancidity and infection by micro-organisms 
are the most important.. It is not possible to protect it for long against rancid¬ 
ity, but access to light and air can be avoided as much as possible and it can 
be kept in cool places as heat accelerates all chemical processes and also rancidity. 
The best means for avoiding the presence of micro-organisms are, in addition 
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to the above-mentioned measures, the greatest cleanliness and the addition of 
antiseptics which do not influence the flavour. All apparatus in wood should 
also be treated with bactericides; a very diluted solution of formaline is the 
most suitable. 


IX. — EXAMINATION OF MARGARINE 


There are numerous methods of anah’sis of raw materials and the finished 
margarine, which should always be carefully examined from the organoleptic point 
of view, the degree of acidity and the preserving agents (including salt and artifi¬ 
cial colouring matter) should satisfy the same exigencies as for fresh butter. In 
many countries, margarine must contain at least ro ^0 sesame oil and the con¬ 
tent in fat should not be less than about 85 %. The investigations which are 
indispensable are on:— the proportion of water and fat, adulterations, sesame 
oil, preserving agents, unsaponifiable foreign bodies. 

For determining the proportion of water and fat the following process is 
followed:— An accurately weighed quantity of fat (3 to 5 gm) is put in a nickel 
fiat-bottomed evaporating dish, heated for an hour in a S0XHI.ET oven and 
weighed. The loss in weight indicates the water content. Take the residue with 
ether and place in a gauged bottle of 100 cm^ the neck being graduated in tenths 
of cm 3 between the divisions 95 to 100, taking care to titrate the insoluble part 
of the residue as fineh^ as possible. Eeave to stand and after reading the exact 
volume of the ethereal solution, draw off in a pipette 25 cms and place in a 
calibrated nickel evaporating dish. After evaporation of the ether, dry for i 
hour in a steam oven and weigh the residue. 

For determining the water and oil the, Jungkunz apparatus or the Rieter 
method may also be employed. 

Examination for sesame oil can be carried out, according to Sowsien, b^- 
mixing equal volumes of oils and melted fat with a solution of stannous chloride, 
agitating once and putting the whole in a bainmarie at $0^, the temperature of 
which is raised slowly to 80^. In the presence of sesame oil, the solution of stan¬ 
nous cloride turns red. This solution is prepared by saturating dry hydrochloric 
acid gas in a mixture of 3 parts of stannous chloride and I part hydrochloric 
. acid (p. s. i.ig) and filtering the product through asbestos. There is also the 
furfutol reaction for sesame oil. 

Preservative agents and salt may be detected by the Voeehase process:— 

5^ added 10 gm of parafin and 100 cm^ of boiling water slightly 

alkalized and the whole is agitated vigorously for 5 minutes. After cooling., 
the lump of fat is pierced and the alkaline solution is filtered off and on this 
various tests are made for preservatives: benzoic acid, benzoates, etc. In many 
countries kitchen salt is the oviy perservative authorised. Margarine which con¬ 
tains more than o.i % of sodium chloride should be termed salted margarine. 

Investigations on starch added to margarine instead of sesame oil at the rate 
of 2 p. 1000, are carried out quantitivefy by the Va^:^ Aerde method by trans¬ 
forming the starch into dextrose and titrating with Eehling’s liquor: roo gramme 
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of margarine are boiled with 8o cm 3 of water and 2 cm 3 of concentrated sulphuric 
acid for 3 hours with a vertical refrigerator. Then 50 cm 3 of the lower aqueous 
la3^er (corresponding to about 50 gm of margarine) is mixed with 2.5 cm 3 of a 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium (10.6 gm in 100 cm 3 of water), plus 
2.5 cm 3 of a solution of stannous acetate (23.8 gm plus 3 gm of glacial acetic 
acid plus water to form 100 cm 3 ). This is filtered and 22 cm 3 of the quantity 
(corresponding to 20 cm 3 of the initial solution) are boiled with 20 cm 3 of Fehlings 
liquor and 10 cm 3 of water for 2 minutes. After ‘ coolimg, 3 gm of potassium 
iodide and 15 cm 3 of diluted sulphuric acid are added, the whole being titrated 
with a solution of thiosulphate of sodium. 

In addition to the above analyses, margarine should be anah’^sed for its 
content in casein, yolk of egg, lactose, saccharose lecithine, also for melting point 
and the composition of the fatty mixture. Analysis of this last is almost imposs¬ 
ible, given the complex mixture made up of 6 or 8 various oils and fats of animal 
and vegetable origin. W. Clayton has grouped margarine into 8 t^-p^s (A-H) 
according to the anal3"ses given in Table VII. 

(A) Margarine composed essentially of animal fats: much beef fat, but 
no lard and an average content in oils of the coconut group, cottonseed and 
sesame and solidified oils. 

(B) Margarine with about the same composition as , probably contain¬ 
ing butter and less cottonseed oil. 

(C) Margarine with an entirety vegetable composition with much fatt3" 
material from the coconut oil grotip, an average content in sesame oil and 
no cottonseed or solidified oils. 

(D) Margarine containing about equal parts of animal (beef fat and a very 
little lard) and vegetable (coconut oil group) fatty substances and with much 
cottonseed oil, little sesame oil and no solidified oil. 

(E) Essentially vegetable margarine containing a little beef fat (no lard), 
much cottonseed oil and no sesame or solidified oils. 

{F) Vegetable margarine containing perhaps a little butter, principalty^ 
consisting of fats from the coconut oil group w'ith much cottonseed oil and no 
sesame or solidified oils. 

(G) Margarine analogous to F, containing perhaps a little more palm 
kernel oil. 

{H) Margarine containing a little cottonseed oil, no solidified oil and consist¬ 
ing almost exclusively of animal fats (beef fat, lard). 


X. — MARGARINE AS A FOOD STUFF 

Margarine has been anatysed from the alimentary point of view by J. Konio 
with regard to its composition, digestibility, and combustion heat, and has 
been compared with butter. The results shew that its combustion heat and di¬ 
gestibility closely resemble those of butter. The food value co-efi 5 cient is a little 
less than that of butter. Butter fat is the most saponifiable of all. Margarine 
is often criticized for its indig6stibilit3’^ as it contains fats with melting points 



l^ABi,K VII. — Analyses of Ci^ayton's cV types of mari*arine. 
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much, higher than butter fat, which usualty melts at 27 to 30^, while certain fats, 
and above all certain solidified oils used in margarine manufacture, only melt 
at about 50'. Fats with a high melting point are naturally almost completely 
indigestible when consumed alone. It has been shown that pure tristearin melting 
at 50° passed through the digestive organs practically without change: 86 to 
91 %. In the manufacture of margarine the fats with high melting points are 
mixed with fluid oils so that the fatty mixture of the margarine has a melting 
point very close to that of butter fat. Care must, therefore, be taken not to 
use fats with a too high melting point even if they are mixed wdth fluid oils, 
or at least the melting point of the fatty mixture should not be higher than 
the temperature of the body (37° C). 

Generally the food value of a fatty substance is judged from three principal 
aspects; its content in vitamins, the number of calories it can furnish and its 
digestibility. This last has been determined by numerous scientists and lat¬ 
terly A. D. Holmes has made digestive tests with more than 70 fats. The 
•co-eflicients of digestion of 3 kinds of margarine examined were; 97.2, 93.4 and 
•96,8 % respectively. 

Other scientists have found the following co-efficients:— 


Experimeutf^rs 


Co-efficients 
of digestion 
of margarine. % 


Flurix. 

Mayer. 

Snyder . 

Luhrig. 

WiBBENS and Hinzenga 

Kienee • • • .. 

Huetgren and Tandoren 


94.82 

96.4 and 95.8 
94.2 - 

97 - 35 - 97 - 39 - 97-9 

96-3 

95.6S 

94-5 


In the United States the Department of Agriculture permits packages of 
margarine to be marked with the following indications on digestibility and number 
of calories:— 


Digestibility and energy value 
of edible fats used in the mamifacture of margarine. 


Digestibilit}’ 


Energy value per lb. 
(of 354 gm). 


Oleomargarine.. 

• 97 

x\bout 

3300 

calories 

Butter.. 

• 97 

)) 

3500 

)) 

Coconut oil . . :. 

• 97 

» 

4 080 

» 

Groundnut oil. 

. 98 

» 

4 080 

)) 

*' Oleo-oil ” (obtained from beef fat) . . 

• 97 

• )) 

4 080 

» 

“ Neutral-lard ” . .. 

• 97 

» 

4 oSo 

)) 

Cottonseed oil. 

• 97 

)) 

4 oSo 

)) 
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With regard to the digestibility’ of certain fats contained in inferior margar¬ 
ines, it is true that methods of analysis do not perhaps yet exist which are 
delicate enough to determine so complex a phenomenon, but in any event a 
good quality margarine has certainly a food value closely approaching that of 
the most expensive fatty substances. 

W. D. HALLiBURtON and G. J. Drummond have made some interesting 
experiments on the vitamin content and nutritive value of margarine and have 
been able to establish the following with regard to vitamin A :— 

(1) Vitamin A being contained in beef fat and oleo-margarine, is found 
in margarine composed essentially of these raw materials. 

(2) Coconut, cottonseed, ground nut, and solidified oils and fats contain 
hardly any vitamin A. Margarine prepared with these ingredients has not, 
therefore, the same nutritive value as butter. 

(3) Dard and its substitutes with a vegetable oil basis do not contain 
vitamin xi . 

The lack of vitamin A has been supplied by the addition of various prepara¬ 
tions with a high content in vitamins. 

In 1926, Carl L. Alsbero, Director of the “ Food Research Institute 
Stanford University, California made the following statement in an address in 
May, 1927: Margarine is a wholesome, legitimate product that is making its 
way on its own merits. As the progress that is being made in our knowledge 
of the physical and chemical properties of fats and oils is applied in your in- 
dustry% it is safe to predict that margarine will become increasingly more attrac¬ 
tive to the consumer. Moreover, with the rapid advance in our knowledge of 
vitamins there should be no reason why^ margarine could not be given any desired 

vitamin content... 

. . In any event, margarine has its proper place in the diet and no study 

of the evolution of the diet of Americans or of our food supply can ignore or 
disregard it 


* Jie :}c 


There is hardly any other food stuff that has been studied in so much detail 
as margarine. The attack on margarine has been tremendous as it preserves 
certain of the highly appreciated characteristics of butter, though it is less costly. 
On account of this attack, it has been subjected to a strict control on the part 
of the authorities so that improvements have constantly taken place in its manu¬ 
facture and enormous progress has been made. Today, nothing can be said 
against margarine which is a pure, clean and healthy food stuff, scientifically 
prepared under Government inspection and it is, therefore, only just that it 
should take its right place both as a food stuff and also from the point of view 
of economy. 


E. Gasser. 
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ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN RUMANIA 


I. — HIGHER AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 

The two Agronomy Academies of Herastrau-Bucarest and Chij and also 
the Chair of Agronomy of Jassy are both founded on the same principles as 
university instruction. Higher agricultural training depends from the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

The aims of higher agricultural training are many. 

(i) Study of agricultural science in the highest sense. 
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(2) Theorical and practical instruction :— of teacliers for agricultural 
instruction of different grades in secondary schools, practical agricultural schools 
(elementary), winter schools, Travelling Chairs - of agricultural experts for the 
service of the State - formation of Chambers of Agriculture, etc, 

(3) Development of the science of agronomy by scientific research applied 
to problems of general and national (local) interest. 

(4) Training of farm managers. 

Conditions of admission. — On entry to the institutions of higher agricultural 
instruction candidates are obliged to possess a diploma of baccalaureat habi- 
tuel'' obtained at the lycees or a baccalaureat agricole'' obtained through a 
special examination, after having passed through a secondary school (2nd grade). 

If the number of candidates exceed the number of vacancies, they are 
obhged to pass an enterance examination. 

Duration of studies. — In the two Academies and at the Chair of Agronomy, 
five years. 

The first year is devoted chiefly to study of the fundamental sciences (na¬ 
tural science, physics, chemistry, mathematics) and the science of agricultural 
practice. The following three years are given up principally to special studies 
and their corresponding applications. The fifth year and the long holidays- 
are devoted exclusively to general practical training. 

Specialisation. — Students are obliged, from the third year, to follow 
specialised courses in one of the following sections : General and specialised agri¬ 
culture — Viticulture and Horticulture — Rural engineering and Surve^dng 
— Chemistry and agricultural industries — Rural economy and Co-operation. 

Doctorate. — The doctorate of agricultural es-sciences ” can be obtained 
at both Academies and at the Chair of Agronomy. 

II. — SECONDARY AGRICUETURAE TRAINING 

The secondary agricultural schools are divided into three types (i) 2nd grade 
schools — (2) 1st grade schools for boys, agricultural schools of house-keeping 
for girls — (3) winter schools. 

The agricultural schools of 2nd, and ist grade and the winter schools- 
specialise in agriculture, horticulture and viticulture. 

(A) Schools supported by the Ministry of Agriculture and Lands. 

i Agricultural schools of Roman 
(a) 3 schools of the 2nd grade | Viticultural school of Chisinau 

( Horticultural school of Bucarest 
1 17 of agriculture 

(&) 24 schools of the ist grade | 5 of viticulture 

( 2 of horticulture 

1 15 of agriculture 

(c) 18 winter schools ^ i of viticulture 

» 2 of horticulture 
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(B) Schools supported by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
17 schools of house-keeping for girls. 


(C) Schools stipported by various public authorities and by private institutions. 


{a) 2 agricultural schools of the 

second grade .... 


Agricultural school of Armasesti 
(Cassa Autonoma a Monopo- 
lurilor). 

Technical Lycee of Soroca (Ministry 
Public Instruction). 


[b) 7 agricultural schools of the ist-grade; 

(c) 9 agricultural winter schools; 

{d) I horticultural school for girls. 

There are, therefore, in all, Si institutions of agricultural training in Rumania 
45 of which are supported by the Ministry of Agriculture, 17 by the Ministr\^ 
of Public Instruction and 19 by various authorities and institutions. 

As to the different t^’pes, they may be distinguished as follows: 5 schools 
of the 2nd grade, 31 schools of the ist grade, 27 winter schools, 18 schools of 
house-keeping of the ist grade. 

Aims of the secondary agricultural schools. — The aims of the 2nd grade schools 
are to form, by means of a good theoretical and practical training, farm 
managers for medium sized properties, also the technical staff for the 
large agricultural estates and for the various agricultural institutions. 

The ist grade schools, for boys and girls, also the winter schools have for 
their aim the giving of a sound professional training to the children of farmers 
who will follow the same profession as their parents. 

Conditions of admission. — Young persons of at least 16 years are received 
at the 2nd grade schools after an examination and having passed through a 
1st grade agricultural school or 4 classes of secondary instruction. Young 
persons of at least 13 years are received into the ist grade and winter schools 
who have received elementary instruction. 

Duration of training. — Theoretical and practical training last 4 years in 
the 2nd grade schools and 3 years in the ist grade; each school having a farm 
suitable for this purpose. In the winter schools the duration of theoretical in- 
structioii is 2 years with only one term per year. Practical training is given 
during the rest of the time at the farm schools or on the farms of the parents. 

Advantages. — Certificates of studies at ist grade schools give the holders 
the right to be received at the 2nd grade agricultural schools. Diplomas of 
studies at 2nd grade schools give the holders the right to enter for the examin¬ 
ation for “ baccalaureat agricole ”, in order to be received at the Agronomy 
Academies, 

Holders of certificates and diplomas of secondary agricultural schools benefit 
by a reduction in military service. 

Schools for farm labourers. —- Attached to the farms belon^ng to the State 
and managed by the administrative department of farms and animal husbandry. 
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aie 14 schools for farm labourers into which are received the sons of peasants 
who have attended 4 elementary classes. 

The duration of the instruction is 3 years. In wintei the pupils attend 
courses for half the day. The rest of the time is devoted exclusively to 
manual labour. 

The supervision of pupils from the didactic view point is carried out by the 
farm over-seers, recruited from among the agronomy experts and by other 
specialists in book-keeping, horticulture, apiculture, mechanics, etc. 

Pupils who have passed through these schools are also entitled to a reduc¬ 
tion in military service. 


III. — Ei^e^men-tary instruction, complementary 
TO agricultural instruction. 


This complementary instruction is in course of organisation. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has placed the technical personel of its external services at the dis¬ 
posal of elementary rural schools free* of charge in order to give instruction and 
to supplement the practical training with complementary courses* 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has also organised, with its own means, 
complementary courses in agriculture and utilising for this purpose the teachers 
from the ordinary schools who have followed courses in agriculture and who 
are practical farmers. 

In 1932-1933 there w^ere 208 complementary schools of agriculture with 
10 038 pupils and 257 agronom^^ experts as teaching staff. 

V. Georgesco 

Director of agricultural 
training at the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands of Rumania* 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Agriculture in temperate Countries. 

4th National Exhibition op Agriculture in Italy, 1935-XIII. — The 4th 
National Exhibition of Agriculture will be opened at Bologna on 12 May 1935, where 
will be seen the first exhibition devoted to the Agricultural Corporations which, as is 
known, were formed in 1934- 

Agriculture in tropical Countries. 

The Maynard Ganga Pam Prize. — In 1925, the late Sir Ganga Pam of Lahore 
(India), whose generosity is well known, donated to the Govemment of the Punjab a 
sum of 25000 rupees for the constitution of a prize of 3 000 rupees* This prize was 
to be called the Maynard Ganga Pam Prize and was to be given every three years to 
the person who presented a discovery, invention or new. practical method which would 
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increase agricultural production in the Punjab on a remunerative basis. Bntry for this 
prize is open to all persons in ever\^ part of the \rorld including government officialsi. 

The date fixed for sending in papers was 31 December 1933* None of these 
papers having appeared to be of sufiScient merit, the Committee administrating the 
distribution of prizes decided to put off gmng a decision for another year and to prolong 
the time for sending in papers to the Director of Agriculture of the Punjab, Tahore, 
until 31 December 1935. 


Agricultural Industries. 

CoMP^iTiON FOR DKvshOPiNG THEj USE OF BONE GEUE. — This competition, which 
was due to the initiative of the International Association of bone glue manufacturers 
Epidos ”, was closed on 28 Pebrar}^ i 934 - competitors divided the prize of 20 000 
Swiss francs. 

It results from the nomenclature of the papers awarded prizes or recompensed by 
the jury of the competition organised by the International Association of bone glue 
manufacturers “ Epidos ”, that, in the many branches of the industry, the papers sent 
in for this competition show the multiple uses to which bone glue can be put. 

This product can consequently be used, r£ot only for its adhesive properties which 
have been well Icnown for many years, but also in many ways for its colloidal power 
as follows:— 

as an emulsion stabiliser (latex, encaustica or slips in the making of ceramics); 
as a source of nitrogenous materials (manufacture of yeast); 
as a product resistant to oils and spirits (rubber); 
as a retarder to the action of acids (fixo-decapeur); 

as an agent giving certain quahties to products in which glue is incorporated 
(rubber, plastic materials, etc.). 

All readers who are interested in any of these new applications for bone glue will 
obtain all information from the general secretariat of “Epidos”, 40 rue du Colisee, 
Paris. 

On accomt of the fruitful results of this &st competition, the International 
Association of bone glue manufacturers <i Epidos » has decided to continue its efforts 
for a more detailed study of the new uses for bone glue. 

In consequence, in the near future, a new competition will be organised with a 
mew to recompensing the efforts of experts in all industries capable of utilising bone 
glue and who can either find new markets or improve those already existing or result¬ 
ing from the first competition. 


Rural Hygiene. 

A New ccreatmene for bxjrns. — In the United States much publicity has been 
given to the treatment of bums with tannic acid. For the fibrst treatment it is re¬ 
commended that a bandage soaked in a freshly made solution of tannic acid of 5 % 
should be applied to the bum. This should be continued for about twenty hours. 

The advantages of this treatment are:— 

(1) the skin is tanned in the neighbourhood of the bum, thus preventing the 
absorption of to:^s. 

(2) scars show very little. 

This method is in current use in the hospitals in the United Stat^. 



BOOK NOTICES 


xlgriculture i.n temperate countries. 

BoTKJ'F Sawa and Kovatscheff Jossif G., Zemledielieto w Bulgaria (Agriculture 
in Bulgaria), 865 p. Sofia 1934, Printed by S. M. Staikov, price 350 leva (Summary 
in German, p. 845-865). 

This work describes Bulgarian agriculture in detail. 

After a description of tfie climatic, geographical and pedological conditions, followed 
by ethnographic remarks on the population the authors give a picture of the economic 
situation of Bulgarian agriculture in its various branches. There are interesting pages 
concerning the improvements in the system of land holding and the various systems 
of practical economy. Rural legislation is treated in detail. 

Chapters 37I3 are devoted to agricultural technique, to the various crops cultivated 
and to stock-breeding. There is an important chapter on viticulture. The reader 
wishing to know the special characteristics of Bulgarian agriculture will find all useful 
information in the chapter on industrial plants, chiefiy on rose growing. The authors 
describe the importance, of this culture, methods of cultivation and gathering, the 
manufacture of attar of roses, cost prices of the product, exports, etc. Silk-growing, 
apiculture and forestry are well represented. In the chapter on the breeding of various 
species of animals the importance given to the breeding of buffaloes will be noticed. 

Chapter 14 gives a general account of the agricultural co-operative societies. A 
map included in the text gives an idea of the distribution and importance of the 
various types of co-operative societies. Among others the co-operative societies of 
attar of roses and of tobacco-groving, etc. should be noted. 

A long chapter describes agricultural training and exjDerimentation. It will be 
learnt with interest that Bulgaria has begun to institute itinerant agricultural instruc¬ 
tors on the German model, agricultural inspectors such as have existed for some time 
in Prance and Travelling Chairs of agriculture on the Italian plan. Bulgaria thus 
applies the systems which have been recognised to be advantageous in other countries. 
The authors give a complete list of the agricultural schools with indications on the 
special characteristics of each school and the number of pupils. 

Finally the last chapter gives a complete list of Bulgarian bibliography concerning 
agriculture in that countr}", classified according to subjects and containing more than 
1100 titles. 

The book is completed by a summary and index in German. 

N. v, G. 


Cotton. 

Bivipirb Cotton Growing Corporation. Second Conference on Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Problems. July 1934 Report and Summar}^ of Proceedings. London, 1934, PP- 
The experts engaged in the growing of cotton in the various parts of the ^Empire 
met in Congress from 18 to 20 July 1934 ^^r the purpose of discussing all the problems 
of cotton growing among themselves and with the most eminent representatives 


(*) Under this heading are included short sjmopses of book received for review. 
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of technical and agricultural science in the metropolis. This volume contains the 
complete account of the conferences and discussions of this Congress, and is a valuable 
source of documentation on the majority of present day questions. 

Under the title “plant breeding and genetics’" will be found the conference on 
the practical application of the science of genetics to the production of new strains; 
on the value of interspecific hybrids from the view point of the genetist, on the effects 
of selection in pure lines of Sea Island cotton, autofertilised for 17 generations, on 
cytology in relation to selection, on the preliminary examination of new varieties, 
on the problems of selection of cotton in the north of Nigeria and in Kenya. 

Another chapter is devoted to the conferences on methods of experimentation 
in the trial fields and on the statistical treatment of results obtained. Special notice 
must be given to the conference of J. Wishart which is a clear summary of the analysis 
of variation and co-variation according to the new researches of Rothamsted. 

Attacks by insects, which play such an important part in the growing of cotton 
are discussed from a general point of view, also the influence of climatic and pedological 
factors, the possibilities of reducing the losses due to insects by choosing a suitable 
time for sowing and by propagating strains of cotton which adapt themselves to local 
conditions. 

Two experts have treated the influence of the local flora on the seasonal variation 
of the “ Stainer Among the diseases those of leaf-spot, which is a bacterial disease, 
and rims diseases, black arm and leaf curl, gave rise to long discussions. 

The problems of the physiology of the cotton and the relations existing between 
the exterior conditions and the development of the trees are studied most carefully by 
F. K. Jackson and F. G. Gregory, who have worked, one at the Institute of plant 
industry of Indore, and the other at the experiment farm of Geziran, Sudan. Here 
again the researches seem at first sight to be purely theoretical, but have led to results 
of the highest importance for practical agriculture. 

The characters of cotton fibre form the subject of eight conferences which will 
certainly interest all cotton planters. Here will be found information on the* varia¬ 
bility of the fibre in relation to its state of maturity, on impurities, on the value of 
fibres from the point of view of the weaver, on the new method of determining the 
humidity of the hales, etc. 

Finally the two conferences must be noted on the pedological problems, one of 
which is on the physical character of the soil in relation to its fertility and the other on 
otganic matter and crop rotation. 

The very moderate price of this volume (2s. 6d) will permit it to be purchased by 
all who are interested in cotton production. 

W. B. 


Forestry. 

Ritbner K., Die Pfianze 7 igeographisch-okologischen Gmndlagen des Waldhaus. Dritte 
voUig umgearbeitete Aufiage, 597 p., 173 Textabbindulgen, 8 Karten im Anhang. 
Neudamm 1934, F. Neumann. 

This treatise on the geographical and ecological factors in Forestry which contains 
173 plates in, the text and 8 maps in an appendix, has now reached its 3rd edition at 
the end of ii years which shows the importance of the work. This edition is increased 
by new chapters concerning the ecological bases of forestry. 

Of the 3 parts of the volume, the first treats the importance of researches on bo¬ 
tanical and ecological geography for forestry. Important chapters will be found on 
the various climatic factors (air, electricxiy in the air, light, water, wind, etc.}, the 
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edaphic factor and the geomorphological factors, explaining the importance and in¬ 
fluence of these factors on the life of forest trees. 

The second part of the volume gives the geography, properly so-callecd, of 
stands and treats the distribution in the past and the natural zones at present popu¬ 
lated for a great number of forest trees. 

The third part gives very useful information on the life of various species and on 
the sociology of forest stands. 

This work constitutes a valuable manual for students of forestry and can also be 
useful to forestry experts as it gives information which is new both theoretically and 
practically and referes to the most important results of researches and recent obserx^a- 
tions made on this subject. 

G. T. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 
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SPROUTING GREEN FORAGE 

Except in some privileged regions with exceptionally mild climates, the pro¬ 
blem of uninterrupted production of green forage is impossible to solve entirely. 
Ensilage of a part of the harvest, even if the phase of lactic fermentation is avoided, 
is a solution which is far from being perfect. 

It is natural that an attempt should be made to relieve the farmer from the 
state of subjection he is in to the succession of seasons and to the occasional 
exaggeration of seasonal conditions such as exceptionally hard winters or periods 
of abnormal drought. In both cases the dearth of green forage has a disas- 
terous effect on the health of cattle, particularly young animals in a period 
of rapid growth. 

Provided there are sufficient stocks of grain (and these stock are at present 
too abundant), it is not difficult to produce, on all farms and in all seasons, 
green forage of good quality both rapidly and without excessive expenditure. 
It is enough to germinate these grains in a regular and methodical manner. 

This germination, which only requires favourable conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and moisture may be carried out on threshing floors or in malt-houses with 
apparatus such as commonly used for transforming barley into malt. How¬ 
ever, it is not only a question of producing the diastasic disintegration of the 
starch of the grain. The objective is, in fact, to produce 3^oung plants 30 to 
40 centimetres in height, the green tissues of which require for their rapid devel¬ 
opment, the use of nutritive solutions containing the elements indispensable 
for theit growth in an easily assimilable form. 

Approached from this angle, the problem has interested various experi¬ 
menters, foremost among which must be mentioned the German expert, Span- 
genberg. In germination cabinets, very easily installed and operated, it is 
possible to obtain in ten days, using the appropriate nutrient solutions, a green 
forage which can be consumed immediately and which possesses a food value 
of the first quality. 

As well as maize which, as a germinated green forage, has been the subject 
of very exact experimentation at the National Institute of Research in Dairying 
at Shinfield, Reading, it is easy, to use numerous grains with success, notably, 
wheat, oats, barley, soya, cotton. It is also possible to assure the feeding of 
germinated green forage not only to dairy .cows, but also to other farm animals 
including poultry thereby assuring egg production in winter. Finally, the method 
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may be utilised in certain cases for providing human food, young cotton shoots, 
for example, being an excellent salad. 

All the same too high hopes must not be founded on the application of the 
method. It is not at all a question of supplanting the usual forage crops, but of 
producing by simple means a suitable fodder, particularly valuable in winter, 
in periods of drought and in generally arid regions. 

Finally, it will be obvious to all that all new means of utilising cereal stocks 
merits to be examined with S3nnpathy and interest. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE SPANGENBERG PROCESS OF SPROUTING 
MAIZE FOR FODDER 

Report issued by the National InsiiUite for Research in Dairying, 
Shinfield. Reading, 

INDEX 
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I. ^ APPARATUS AND METHOD OF GROWING THE FODDER. 

The Spangbnberg process consists of a method of germinating certain 
seeds (e. g. maize) in cabinets under controlled conditions of moisture and 
temperature for a period of ten days, using a patent nutrient solution in the 
water. The produce, which consists of germinated seeds, shoots and rootlets 
together with a varying proportion of ungerminated seeds, is used as a food for 
stock. 


Fig. I. — Diagrammatic View 



of a Spangbnberg Apparatus, 

Legende : 

A = Tank. 

B = Metal door. 

C = Main supply tap. 

D = Feed and drainage pipe. 

E = Triple duct tap for supply and drain¬ 
age 

F =: Hasp. 

G = Handle. 

H = Inspection window. 

I 5= Compartment opened (door removed) 

J = Perforated floor 
K = Central rib. 

B — Reinforcement stay. 

M = Escape pipe. 


(i) Apparatus. — The apparatus used at the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying consisted of a pair of all metal cabinets each measur¬ 
ing approximately 8'H x 7'E X 4'W. Each cabinet was divided into five 
shelves with separate tightly fitting doors and surmounted with an open tank 
holding about 150 gallons. The trough and shelves were connected by means 
of water pipes and the arrangements of the taps enabled any or all of the shelves 
to be fiooded with water from the trough or drained to the waste pipe. The 
two cabinets therefore, provided ten shelves in which the seeds could be ger¬ 
minated and since the seed were germinated for ten days it was possible to use 
and refill one sheh each day. The seed to be germinated was spread in square 
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trays about 20 inches each way and 2 inches deep; the botton of each tray 
was perforated. Eight of these trays completely filled the floor of one shelf. 

After spreading the seed for germination the doors of the shelves were 
closed and light was excluded and circulation of air almost eliminated. 

The cabinets were housed in a brick built room about 18' x 12' with two 
doors- one door leading to the cowshed and the other to the open air. Both 
doors were usually closed. There were no special arrangements for heating the 
room but hot and cold water was laid on to the troughs. 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2 . — Spangexberg apparatus completely closeed. 

Fig. 3. — Spangenberg apparatus with the second compartment open, hll'ed with seedling plants 
of sprouted maize. These are also seen on a tray, drawn from the apparatxis and 
placed bdow. 

(2) Kutriknt Solution. — The solution supplied by Intensive Cultiva¬ 
tions Etd, was a thick milky fluid with a pungent odour, the composition is 
covered by British Patent No. 377857 (Spangenbkrg) . This fluid w^as diluted 
before use by mixing about 14 oz. wfith 120 to 150 gallons of water (i part in 
80,000). 

{3) Process. — Control of the apparatus did not require any special 
technical skiH, but careful and regular attention to the routine details were 
essential for good results. The following operations were carried out daily. 

(a) The produce from one shelf, i. e. eight trays, after sprouting for ten 
days was taken out, rinsed with a hose to remove any slime which occasionally 
developed and the fodder fed to cattle. 
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(b) The empty trays and shelf were brushed clean and washed with 
hot water. 

(c) The eight empty trays were refilled with a definite quantity of dry 
maize seed, replaced in the shelf, flooded with a nutrient solution and any dust, 
debris or seeds which floated on the surface removed. 

(d) All shelves were systematically flooded and drained daily at intervals 
varied according to the number of days the seed had been germinating. 

(4) Meithod of Flooding and Draining: 

1st and 2 and days: 

A. M. 3 hours soaking, then drained 
P. M. 3 hours soaking, then drained 

3rd, 4th and 5th days: 

A. M. I hour soaking, then drained 
NOON I hour soaking, then drained 
P. M. I hour soaking, then drained 

6th, 7th and 8th days: 

A. M. % hour soaking, then drained 
NOON 34 ^0^ soaking, then drained 
P. M. 34 soaking, then drained > 

9th and loth days: 

No soaking, trays drained. 

About 700 gallons of water was used daily in the tw^o cabinets. 

(5) Daily Output of Fodder. — During the earlier period of using 
the apparatus the quantity of dry maize seed was 8 lb. per tray so that in 
the eight trays refilled each day 48 lb, of maize was spread for germination, the 
depth in the trays being about half an inch. Under these conditions, the 
weight of fodder removed daily varied from 18 to 21 lb. per tray, i. e. 3 to 
3 34 times the original weight of the dry maize and the total daily output 
of sprouted fodder from the whole apparatus was rather less than i'34 cwt. 

At a later stage the quantity of dry maize used was increased to 10 lb. 
per tray or 80 lb. per day per shelf. With this quantity the growth was less 
consistent, the weight of germinated fodder varied from 25 to 33 lb. per, tray 
and the average daily output of the whole apparatus was about 2 cwt. 

The fodder thus obtained may be distributed amongst any agreed number 
of cows. In our experiments, the number of cows fed was five or six, and the 
quantity given per head ranged from 20 lb. to 38 lb. daily. 

(6) Percentage Germination of the Maize. — The normal germinat 
ing capacity of seed maize is in the neighbourhood of 100 % but most of the 
maize used for these experiments was commercial feeding maize of the small 
yellow variety. Its origin could not be traced and there was no guarantee that 
it had not been kiln dried or treated in some maimer likely to diminish germina- 
tion. No definite information was supplied to us as to the best kind of maize 
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to use, but we were given to understand that ordinary commercial maize, such 
as is usually ground into meal, was quite suitable. 

Tests showed that the commercial seed had a germination capacity very 
much below loo %, an average figure being about 70 %. In view of this, a 
quantity of White Horse Tooth ” seed maize was secured, which had a germina¬ 
tion capacity of 96 % and this was sprouted in the apparatus alongside the 
commercial maize. The high price of seed maize makes its general use imprac¬ 
ticable. 

The proportion of seeds which germinated in the apparatus was tested from 
time to time. When 6 lb. of maize per tray was used the proportion of seeds 
which germinated ranged from 60 to 65 per cent but when 10 lb. of maize was 
used per tray the germination varied from 40 to 50 per cent. Under the 
conditions of these experiments, no difference was observed in the proportion 
of germinated seeds from commercial feeding maize or high grade seed maize. 

(7) Effect of Temperature Changes. — No special instructions as to 
control of temperature were supplied when the apparatus was installed, except 
a tentative suggestion that about 8o<^F. was ideal. 

In view of the well-known influence of temperature on growth, some attempt 
was made to control the temperature of the sprouting maize and records were 
kept. 

The temperature inside the cabinets was influenced by three factors:— 

[a) Room temperature* 

{b) Temperature of w’ater used for flooding. 

(c) Heat generated b^^ the rapidly- growing seedlings. 

The apparatus was used during an unusually warm summer (outside day 
shade temperature 70-90° F) and during a cold winter period when sharp frosts 
were experienced. It became obvious in the latter period that some tempera¬ 
ture control was necessar}" and when the room temperature fell to 42° F. dur¬ 
ing a night frost, there was, as might be expected, a marked check in growth. 
To overcome this trouble the room was made free from draughts and an oil 
stove kept burning during the cold weather. 

The temperature of the nutrient solution used for flooding the plants needed 
careful adjustment. Sudden excessive temperature changes in the trays of 
sprouting maize appeared undesirable and if water of about 100° F. (instead of 
about 85® F) was used in an endeavour to warm up seed which had cooled to 
about 50° F. during cold weather the seedlings appeared to suffer. 

The heat generated as a result of the chemical changes induced by the 
growth processes wsls negligible during the first few days of germination, but 
became more evident as growth progressed so that shelves which contained 
seeds with eight days growth were often xo or 15° F. higher in temperature 
than those with freshly spread seed. Injury due to use of water of too high 
a temperature (95 to 100° F.) was more pronounced on the seeds which had 
been germinated for the longest periods; the tips of the rootlets were killed 
and wEen this occurred the amount of slime at the bottoms of the trays was 
considerably increased. ’ 
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(8) Moui,d Growth. — During a short preliminary period before tlie 
apparatus was brought into regular use, some trouble was experienced with 
mould growth on the sprouted fodder. The chief causes of this appeared to 
be (i) too much ventilation of the cabinets due to the operators and visitors 
repeatedly opening the doors and (2) incorrect intervals of flooding and drainage, 
particularly allowing the sprouting grain to soak in the nutrient solution for 
long periods. 

When knowledge improved as to the proper management of the apparatus 
very little trouble was experienced with moulds. 

(9) Labour Required. — Management of the apparatus is not hard work 
but conscientious attention is needed at definite and regular intervals throu¬ 
ghout the day from about 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. Irregularities in flooding or tem¬ 
peratures of nutrient solution materially reduces the growth. The total time 
spent by one man averaged a little over two hours per day, but the additional 
time which would be needed to double or treble the daily output of fodder would 
be relatively small. 


II. — THE SPROUTED MAIZE. 

After ten da3'S germinating the normal length of the maize shoots was 10 
to 12 inches with about three j^ellow leaves, the roots were about 12 inches long 
and very fibrous. The germinated grains had become shrunken. The sprouted 
maize formed a fibrous mass that could be torn or rolled intact from the tra^-s. 

(1) Paeatability’. — The freshly sprouted maize is sweet and attractive 
in flavour and all the animals which were given the fodder ate it with obvious 
relish after a few days. No tests of digestibility were carried out but a few 
nonsprouted grains were observed in the faeces of the cows; this is a common 
occurrence when w^hole grains are fed to cattle. The sprouted maize had no 
noticeable effect on the consistency of the faeces. 

(2) Chemicae Coivipositioh. — When maize seed germinates rapidly under 
the favourable conditions of this process, a certain amount of the carbohydrate 
of the original seed must be consumed to provide the energy of germination. 
This involves a loss of dry matter. Oh the other hand, the use of a nutrient 
solution enables the seedlings to take advantage of nitrogenous and mineral 
ingredients from an outside source, ’which when incorporated into the growing 
parts of the seedling, should tend to balance this loss and also increase the 
amounts of some constituents, such as the crude protein and ash, of the original 
seed. The course of these changes was therefore followed hy chemical analyses. 
The samples of original seed and of each day's sprouting consisted of 100 seeds 
or seedlings taken at random. There was a certain percentage of ungerminated 
seeds mixed with the seedlings but these were not included in the samples 
taken for analysis- The composition of the dry matter of the original seed w^as 
taken as the basis of studying the change in the amount of nutrients with 
each successive day of sprouting. 

. ** Tec. 3 Dig/., , . ' 
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(A) Variations in u'et weight and in dry matter during successive days of 
sprouting, — Table I gives the wet w^eight and the weight of dry matter in 
100 seeds or seedlings and the changes in these amounts calculated on the 
basis of 100 parts of original seed. Two distinct samplings several days apart 
were carried out and the results are shown separately as {a) and (b) in Table I. 


TAsnE I. — Variations in weight of loo seeds or seedlings of maize 
in the course of germination. 


I 

Xo, of days 
of 

sprouting 

1 

1 3 

1 

i Weight 

i of 100 seed 

1 of seedlings 

! 

3 

Expressed 
as percentage 
of seed 

4 

Weight 

of 

dry matter 

5 

Expressed 
as percentage 
of diy 

matter of seed 

i 

b 



CL 

b 

a 

b 

0. 

j 25.2 

26.5 

100 

100 

21.7 

2I.S 

100 

ICO 

I. 

j 35-0 

33-5 

131 

127 

21.8 

21.8 

lOI 

lOQ 

-> 

36.3 

3 '^. 3 

144 

137 

22.1 

22.1 

102 

lOI 

. 

39.5 

39.3 

157 

149 

22.6 

22.S 

104 


4 .! 

51.r 

41.6 

203 

15? 

23.3 

20.8 

ICI 

95 

5 . 

113.7 

55.0 

451 

20S 

20.7 

19.4 

96 

89 

6. 

73.0 

76.7 

301 

252 

20.1 

1S.7 

93 

S6 

■". 

S9.2 

79.1 

354 1 

299 

20.1 

I9.I 

9.3 

S7 

6. 

lOi.S 

115.3 

404 

436 

18.4 

17.6 

85 

So 

0. . ..i 

1 130.7 

II 1 .2 

519 

422 

17.0 

1^-5 

79 

67 

in.i 

1 

1 

III .3 1 

j : 

121.0 

442 

45S 

16.9 

15.9 

78 

75 


* Seedlings sampled in a very wet condition. 


Table i shows that the w’et weight increases to about 4 % times that of 
the original seed during the sprouting period but that there is a loss of about 
a quarter of the dry weight of the seed. (In practice, the sprouted material 
was roughly 3 3'2 times the weight of dry seed, this being due to the fact that 
in the anah’ses the ungerminated seed was not taken into account). That is 
100 lb. of maize seed in w’hich every seed germinates will give 450 lb. of sprouted 
fodder containing 75 lb. of dr}" matter. The increase in dry weight during the 
first four days may be due to h3"dration of the starch previous to ^germination. 

(B) Change in crude protein, true protein and mineral matter during sprout- 
ing, — The loss of dr}' matter during sprouting (mostly as starch) means an 
arithmetical increase in the content of some of the nutrients in the dry matter 
of the sprouted product. Thus with 25 per cent loss in dry matter, if there 
is no loss of crude protein, seed wdth 9.7 per cent of the dry matter as crude 
protein should give a sprouted product containing 9.7/0.75 = 12.9 per cent of 
crude protein in the dry matter. It was interesting to follow this increase 
^d also to find out if the sprouted material increased its original crude protein 
content at the expense of the nirogenous material of the nutrient solution. The 
change in true protein content was also examined. Table 2 gives the results,. 
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Table 2. -— Variations in the protein content in the course of germmation. 


I 

of days 

of sprounting 

Crude 

Protein 

in dry 
j rratler 

3 

Percent 
crude pro¬ 
tein percent 
of dry matter 
of seed 
(Table i, 
Col. 5 a) 

4 

Expressed 
as percentage' 
of crude | 
protein | 

of original | 
seed 

5 

Percentage 

of true 

protein 
in dr}- 

matter 

6 

True 

protein 
as percen tn ge 

of crude 

protein 

Values 

in col, 5 

values in 

Col. 5 a 

in Tabel 

0. 

y.67 

9.67 

100 

9.67 

100 


I. 

9.67 

9-77 

lOI 

9.67 

100 

TOO 

0 . 

9.45 

1 9.62 

100 

9.46 

100 

100 

3 . 

o.Sy 

10.30 

107 

9.64 

9S 

104 

4 . 

9.99 

10.75 

III 

9.70 

97 

104 

5 . 

10.59 

10.13 

105 

9.70 

92 

TOS 

6. 

11.32 

10.51 1 

109 1 

9.61 

S 5 

95 

7 . 

11-57 i 

10.76 i 

III i 

9-83 

S 5 

95 

S. 

13.02 

11.04 1 

II4 i 

11.So 

91 

104 

9 . 

13.72 

10.77 

III ; 

12.71 

Q-i 

104 

10. 

14-37 

II.21 

116 

13-17 

92 

106 


Table 2 shows that in the loss of dry matter during ten days germination 
no crude protein is lost. On the contrar}” there is a gain of crude protein over 
that originally present in the ungerminated seed. Thus 100 lb. of seed dry 
matter contains 9.7 lb. of protein but after germination for ten days the 
sprouted product obtained from 100 lb. of seed dry matter now contains 11.2 
lb. of crude protein, an increase of 16 per cent. Determination of the true 
protein reveals that the amount remains practically constant throughout the 
germination period, the increase in crude protein being in the form of non-pro¬ 
tein nitrogenous compounds or “ amides ” which have been derived from the 
nutrient medium. 

The amount of true protein in the crude protein is of the same order as 
is found in good grass (80-85 cent) and much higher than is found in 
various forms of silage (50-75 per cent). 

The mineral constituents of the nutrient medium are also partially absorbed 
into the final product to give a feeding stuff considerably richer in lime and 
phosphoric acid. The ash increases from 1.03 per cent and in the seed dry 
matter to 3.06 per cent of the sprouted dry matter. The lime (CaO) contient 
is increased six times (from 0.023 to 0.138 per cent) and the phosphoric acid 
(P.OJ nearly doubled (from 0.730 to 1.237 per cent). 

The changes in composition during germination may be sumarised as an in¬ 
crease of 4.5 times in wet weight, a decrease of roughly 25 per cent in dry matter 
and a 16 per cent increase in crude protein while the true protein remains constant 
The ash is also increased especially in its content of lime and phospheric acid. 

The details of composition noted above refer to the seeds which have 
germinated. The small proportion of seeds which do not germinate'will cause 
a small lowering of the effects stated since they remain practically, of the same 
composition ' as the original seed. , 
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(C) Vitamin C content, — Only one test of the vitamin C content of the 
sprouted maize was made. The results which are given in Table 3 contrast 
the maize with marrow stem kale which was being fed to cows on the farm, 
and with orange juice. A small amount of vitamin C appears to be synthe¬ 
sised in the maize during the sprouting process but kale is shown to be a much 
richer source of this vitamin. The figures in Table 3 w-ere obtained by esti¬ 
mating the mtamin C content of a group of foods b}^ the chemical test of Harris 
and Tillmans using 2 ; 6 dichlorophenol-indophenol. 


Table 3. — Vitamin C content of various vegetable products. 



Vitamin C 

Substance tested ' 

Expressed as 

Expressed as 



potency in terms 


m. g. per g. m 

of orange juice 

Drv Maize. 


i 

! _ 

Sprouted ^laize.^ 

0.093 

0.18 : I 

Kale leaf. 

1.49 

3.00 : I 

Kale stem. 

0.64 1 

1.30 : r 

Orange juice... 

0.3 ■ 

I : I 


III. — EXPERIMENTS ON THE FEEDING VALUE 
OF SPROUTED MAIZE. 

The chief object of the experiments wras to test the feeding value of sprouted 
maize as a component of a normal ration for dair>' cow^s under English farming 
conditions. 

(i) Sprouted Maize v. Silage: Experiment No. i. — This test was car¬ 
ried out during the summer of 1933 when a condition of drought existed and the 
pastures were parched and bare. 

Five experimental milking cows were used and five others kept as controls. 
Some of the cows were in an advanced stage of lactation but every effort was 
made to group the cows as evenly as possible and to manage and feed then under 
identical conditions apart from the period under test. 

The experiment continued for seven weeks. During the first two weeks 
all cows were fed the same ration and this was followed by a period of five wreeks 
when the five control cows were maintained on the same ration and the five expe¬ 
rimental cows fed a ration in which 28 lb. of silage wa^ replaced by 6 lb. (dry 
weight) of sprouted maize. 

The average nutrient content of the two foods are shown in Table 4, the com¬ 
position being based on the values published in the Ministry of Agriculture 
Bulletin No, 48 ‘‘ Rations for Live Stock 'L 
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Tabi^E 4. — Comparison [in lb.) of nutritive elements in non-spronted maize 

and vetch and oat silage. 



Dry 

1 Oil 

Crude 

Crude 

Pure 

Starch 


Vatter 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 

Equivalent 

Maize before sprouting 6 lb. 

5-2 

0.26 

0.59 

0.47 

1 0.^4 

4.66 

Vetch and oat silage 28 lb. 

7-6 

0.34 

0.95 

0.62 

1 

0.31 

3.58 


The two values which are usually considered important for rationing dairy 
cows are the starch equivalent and the protein. It will be observed that the 
starch equivalent of the dry maize is higher, but analyses of the sprouted fodder 
indicated that the carbohydrates were reduced during the sprouting process to 
an extent which would make the two foods about equal in starch value. The 
digestible protein values of the two foods are very similar, but the sprouting of 
the maize led to a slight increase in the crude protein content. 

The following records were kept of the cows: 

Tive weight — Mlk yield — Fat percentage of the milk — Solids-not- 
fat percentage of the milk — Chloride percentage of the milk. 

The results which are given in Table 5 are expressed by taking the production 
during the two preliminary weeks as a base line and showing the average increase 
or decrease during each of the experimental weeks, [a) Silage or control groups 
of cows (6) Sprouted maize group. 

Conclusions. — Definite conclusions cannot be drawn from this experiment 
owing to the small number of animals used and a certain number of uncon¬ 
trolled conditions. The results however, give a favourable impression of the 
value of sprouted maize for feeding dairy cows. 

It will be observed that 6 lb. (dry weight) of sprouted maize gave sHghtly 
better results than 28 lb, of good quality oat and vetch silage in milk 3deld, 
solids content of the milk and live weight of the cows. 

(2) Spbooted Maize v. Kale and Hay; Experiment No. 2. — This test 
was carried out from September 3rd to October 15th 1933 and the general weather 
conditions were similar to those noted in the first experiment, i. e. hot weather 
with pastures scorched and bare. 

Five cows were fed sprouted maize for a period of four weeks. It was 
not possible to keep the control animals on identical nutrients owing to the 
interaction of other experiments but four of the cows used as controls in 
Experiment No. i were fed rations which provide interesting and useful compa¬ 
risons. 

Table 6 which gives notes of the rations of the two groups of cows shows 
that during the experimental period a ration containing 21 lb. silage and 6 Ib^ 
sprouted maize was compared with a ration containing 10 lb. meadow hay and 
35 lb, kale. The nutrient content of the two rations are noted in Table 7. * 



Tabi,e 5. — Increments during the Experimental Period, 


\ 

IMean 

weekly 

production 

during 

preliminary 

period 

2 wks. 

Increments during the Experimental Period 

\ 

\ 

\ 

1 j 

ist 

week 

2nd 

week 

ard 

week 

4 th 

week 

5th 

week 

Milk yield. ! 

Silage group.| 

Sprouted maize group . 

Advantage of sprouted 
maize group .... 

Production value of 
maize group when 
control =100 . . . 

205.45 lb, 

159.So ib, 

100.00 

— 5.9S/5. 

-h 1.45 

-f 7.43/6. 

103.93 

—11.00 lb. 

-f 7.10/6. 

-f 18.10 lb. 

110.35 

— 12.82 lb. 

—1~ 7.9^ ^6. 

+20.78 lb. 

111.98 

—20.78 lb. 

— 11.00 lb. 

+* 9.78/6. 

103.58 

— 36.92 lb. 

— 22. 2 8 lb. 

-f 14.64 Ih. 

104.88 

Fat Perceiiiage, 

Silage group. 

1 

1 

' 3.S7 

— 0 .II 2 

— 0.142 

— 0.037 

— 0.057 

— 0.100 

Sprouted maize group . 

3-63 

0.135 

— 0.132 

0.020 

+ 0.232 

+ 0.286 

Advantage of sprouted 
maize group .... 

i 

— 0.023 

-f 0.010 

-f 0.017 

+ 0.175 

+ 0.186 

Production value of 
maize group when 
control =100 . . . 

100.00 

i 

99.20 

100.09 

I 

100.42 

104.S2 

1 

105.13 

Solids-noi-Fat Percsntage. 
Silage group. 

8.S5 

-f- 0.012 

-f C.072 

4- 0.104 

-f o.iSo 

+ 0.254 

Sprouted maize group . 

1 S.86 

-f 0.093 

-f 0.168 

-f 0.254 

+ 0.332 

4- 0.420 

Advantage of maize 
group . 


4 - o.oSi 

+ 0.096 

-f 0.154 

+ 0.152 

4- 0.166 

Production value of 
maize when control 
“ 100. 

100.00 

100.91 

101.08 

101.71’ 

101.69 

101.S2 

Chloride in too c.c. 

Silage group. 

0.104 

— 0,001 

- 0.002 

i 

1 

— 0.002 

+ 0.001 

4- 0.009 

Sprouted maize groiip .- 

0.104 

— 0.003 

- 0.006 

— 0.006 

— 0.002 

-j- 0.007 

Live Weight. 

Silage group. 

1275 lb. 





+ I lb. 

Sprouted maize .... 

1267 Ib, 

j 


... 



+ 32 tb. 
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Table 6. — Summary of rations. 


Periods 


Control group (may and Kale) 


Experimental group 
(Silage and maize) 


Preliminar}^ 
period 
(2 T\eeks') 


Silage. 

Grazing .... 

Cone, foods. . . 


49 lb. 

Parched bare pas- 
ture 

3 /'2 gallon 

of milk yield- 


As control group 


Experimental I 
period ' 

(4 weeks) j 


Meadow hay . . 
Marrow stem kale 
Cone, foods. . . 


10 lb. 

35 lb. 

3 V2 lb. per gallon 
of milk yield¬ 
ed 


Silage.21 lb. 

Sprouted maize . 6 lb. (dry weight) 

Cone, foods. . . 31^ lb. per gallon 

of milk yield¬ 
ed 


Table 7. — Comparison of the mitrients in the variable parts 
of the control and experimental ration. 


Rations 

Dry 

Matter 

Oil 

Crude 

Protein 

Digest. 

Crtide 

Protein 

Digest 

Pure 

Protein 

Starch. 

Equivalent 

Meadow hay . . . . lo lb. 

S 57 

C.25 

0.97 

^• 54 - 

0.3S 

3.70 

Marrow stem kale . . 35 lb. 

5.00 

0.07 

0,84 

0.63 

0.26 

3.22 

Totals . . . 

13.57 i 

0.32 i 

I.Si 

1.17 

0.64 

6.92 

Vetch and oat silage. 21 lb. 

5.72 

0.26 

0.71 

0.47 

<^.23 

2.68 

Maize . 6 lb. 

5.22 

0.26 

0.59 

0.4? 

0.44 

4.66 

Totals . . . 

10.94 

0.53 

I 30 

0.94 

0.67 

7-34 


It will be observed that the hay and kale ration apparently contains more 
total and digestible protein than the silage and maize ration. The latter ration 
possess a little higher starch equivalent when calculated on the composition of 
dry maize but if allowance is made for a slight reduction in the starch value and 
slight increase in the crude protein on sprouting, the general nutrient value of 
the two rations can be considered very similar. The results of this experiment 
are given in Table 8. 

Conclusions. — In common with Experiment No. I the conditions of con¬ 
trol during this experiment are not considered sufficiently .complete to justify 
the calculation of the significance of the relsults. The experiment, however, in- 
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Table S. — Increments during the Experimental Period, 



Mean vreeklj* 
production 

Increments during tlie Lxperimental Period 


during 

preliminary 

period 

3 weeks 

ISt 

week 

2nd 

week 

3rd 

week 

4th 

week 

Milk Yield. 



lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 

Kale group . 

I 9 Q.I 2 Ib. 

— 

S.30 

— 


— 

12.48 

— 

23.42 

Sprouted maize group . . , 

176.16 Ih . 

— 

4.56 

— 

9.20 


10.60 

■— 

22.^2 

AdTautage of sprouted maize 
group. 


-r 

3-74 

4. 

6.20 

4- 

i.SS 

4- 

I.IO 

Production value of maize 
group -vrlien control = loo 

100.00 


101.65 


102.72 


100.27 


98.96 

Fat Percentage. 










Kale group. 

3.58 

4- 

0.015 

4- 

0.153 

+ 

0.II5 

JL 

J 

0.010 

Sprouted maize group . . . 

4.00 

— 

0.034 

— 

0.022 

— 

0.120 

4- 

0.276 

Advantage of sprouted maize 
group . 


— 

0.049 

— 

0-175 

4- 

0.005 

4 - 

0.266 

Production value of maize 
group when control = loo j 

100.00 


98.74 


95.38 


99.80 


106.60 

1 

Solids^noUFat Percentage, 










Kale group .. 

S.S3 

4- 

0.090 

4- 

0.200 

4- 

0,290 

4- 

0.190 

Sprouted maize group . . . 

9.II 

+ 

0.026 

+ 

0.146 


0.2SI 

4- 

0.340 

Advantage of sprouted maize 
group . 


— 

i 

0.064 

— 

0.054 

— 

0.009 1 

4- 

0.150 

Production value of maize 
group when control = lOo 

j 100.00 


99-29 


99.38 


9 Q. 7 ^> 


101.55 

Cloride in zoo c, c. 










Kale group. 

O.lio 

+ 

0.006 


no 

4- 

0.005 

+ 

0.007 

Sprouted maize group - • • | 

0.100 


0.002 


test 

4“ 

0.002 

i 

4- 

0.008 

Live Weight 










Kale group.. 

1271 Ih . 




,.. 



— 

9 lb. 

Sprouted maize group ... 

115S Ih . 




' 



— 

20 Ib. 

Advantage of sprouted maize 
group.. . . 




1 

... 



— 

II Ib 
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dicates that' a ration containing 21 lb. good quality silage and 6 lb. (dr^' weight) 
of sprouted maize proved approximateh" equal to a ration containing 10 lb. good 
meadow hay and 35 lb. marrow stem kale. 

(3) Sprouted Maize v. IMarrow Stem Kaee: Experime^it No. 3. — This 
experiment was carried out during the ten weeks period November 5th, 1933 to 
January 14th, 1934. In a normal 3’ear little or no grass would be available at 
this time, but November 1933 w^as a mild month and the pastures had much more 
grass than usual so that it was not considered necessary to feed a full winter 
ration to the animals used in this experiment till December loth, 1933. 

Six cow^s w^ere used as experimental animals and six kept as controls; the 
ages, stage of lactation and initial milk yields are showm in Table 9. 


Table 9. — Details of cows used for experiment. 


Name of covr 

Group 

Breed 

Number 

of 

calves 

Date 

of last 

calf 

' Average 
weekly 
milk yield 
during 
preliminary 
period 

Winsome 7. 

Control 

Shorthorn 

I 

6 -IX -33 

202 Ib 

Carlet 3. 

)) 

» 

3 

i-N -33 

335 

Cora I. 

}) 


2 

19-IX-33 

30S 

Cora 2. 

» 

» 

I 

23-VIII-33 

123 

Pearl. 

)) 


s 

13-VIII-33 

310 

Venus 5 . 


Guernsey 

I 

35-IN-33 

166 

Campion 2 . 

Experimental 

Shorthorn 

5 

14-VIII-33 

242 

Eily 4. 

» 

» 

2 

2-X-33 

j 177 

Lottie 6 . 

it 

)) 

r 

7-^-33 

159 

Patricia. 

» 

V 

7 

25 -V >33 

23S 

Peach 5 . 

)) 

» 

4 

19-IX-33 

241 

Venus 4 . 


Guernsey 

1 I 

i 

6-X-33 

198 


The general plan of the experiment w*as: 

(1) a preliminary period of two w^eeks when both groups of were fed 

alike. 

(2) an experimental period of six w^eeks w’hen then the ration of the 
experimental animals included sprouted maize, w^hile the controls remained 
on their previous diet. 

(3) a final period of tw’o weeks w'hen both groups received the same 
original rations. 

It wiU be observed that the quantity of sprouted maize fed per cow was 
increased on December nth from 8 to 12 lb. This change was made w^hen a 
larger quantity of sprouted maize became available, as a result of germinating 
a greater weight per tray in the cabinets. As noted elsew^here, the efiect of 
growing the larger weight of maize reduced the percentage germination and 
yielded a less satisfactory, product. It is not certain whether this factor had 


Tec. 2 Ingl. 
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Tabi,e 10. — Summary oj rations during the course of the experiment. 


Control group 
(kale) 


Experimental group 
(sprouted maize) 


Preliminary control per¬ 
iod ending Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1933. 


3 weeks Experimental 
period ending Decem¬ 
ber loth, 1933. 


3 Weeks Experimental 
period ending Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1933. 


2 weeks final control 
period ending Jan- 
uary 14th, 1934. 


j Ha3^ jlh. 

\ Kale 35 lb, 

; Concentrated foods: 2 lb. for 
first gallon) 3^/2for each 
subsequent gallon. 

Grazing moderate pasturage. 

i ' Hay 7 Ih. 

Kale 35 ^6. 

Concentrated foods as above. 
Grazing moderate pasturage. 

I 

( Hay 12 Ih. 

Kale 35 lb. 

Maize germ meal 2 lb 
Concetrated foods: 3 lb. for 
each gallon after the first. 
; Grazing negligible. 

i Hay 12 lb. 

I Kale 35 lb. 

I Maize germ meal 2 lb. 
j Concentrated foods: lb. 

I for each gallon after' the 
i first. 


Hay 7 Ih. 

Kale 35 Ih. 

Concentrated foods: 2 Ih. for 
first gallon) 3 ^{3 lb. for each 
subsequent gallon. 

Grazing moderate pasturage. 

Hay 7 lb. 

Sprouted maize (dry weight) 
%lh. 

Concentrated foods as above. 

Grazing moderate pasturage. 

Hay 8 lb. 

Sprouted maize (dry weight) 
12 lb. 

Concentrated foods: 3 ^2 Ih. for 
each gallon after the first. 

Grazing negligible. 

Hay 12 lb. 

Kale ^5 lb. 

Maize germ meal 7 Ih. 

Concentrated foods: Ih. for 

gallon after the first. 


Tabeb II. — Comparison {in lb.) of nutritive elements in the Controls* ration 
and in the Experimentals ration. 


Cotttrol 


Dry 

:Matter 

Oil 

Crude 

Protein 

Digest. 

Crude 

Protein 

Digest. 

Pure 

Protein 

starch 

Equivalent 

Controls. 

Hay .- . 

12 lb. 

10.3 

0.30 

i.r6 

0.65 

0.46 

4.44 

Marrow stem kale . . 

35 lb. 

5-0 

0.07 

0.84 

0.63 

0.26- 

3.22 

Maize germ meal , , 

2 lb. 

i.S 

0.23 

0.42 

0.37 

0.29 

1.56 

Total 



0.60 

2.42 

1.65 

! I.OT 

9.22 

Experimentals. 






i 


Hay. * . . 

S lb. 

6.8 

1 0.20 

p 

00 

0-43 

p 

Cu 

0 

2.96 

Maize (before sprout- 








ing) . 

12 Ib. 

10.5 

0*53 

1.19 

0.95 

0.89 

9.31 

Total 

' • V 

1 

17-3 

0-73 

1.97 

X.38 

1.19 

12.27 
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any influence on the results but the decrease in the milk yields of the experimental 
cows tended to be more accentuated when the allowance of sprouted maize 
was increased. 

The chemical composition of the control and experimental rations during 
the three weeks ending December 31st, 1933, when no grass was available are 
shown above. The composition of the foods is taken from the average values 
noted in the Ministry of Agriculture Bulletin No. 48 Rations for Live 
Stock 

A chemical examination of the sprouting maize indicates that the experi¬ 
mental ration supplied slightly more crude protein and slightly less starch equi¬ 
valent than is shown in the above statement. 

In this case experimental conditions were sufficiently consistent to warrant 
a statistical examination of the results. In Table 12 (see page 78) the variation 
in the milk yields of the two groups during the experimental period from those 
of a two week preliminary period are set out. Similar data regarding fat per¬ 
centage and solids-not-fat percentage are also given. For each group the stand¬ 
ard error of these variations are included in the table. 

In milk yield and percentage of solids-not-fat there was a slight advantage in 
favour of the control cow’s, w'hile the fat percentage of the milk and the live w^eight 
of the cows gave a slight advantage ot the sprouted maize. None of the differ¬ 
ences were statistically significant and hence it is impossible to conclude from 
this experiment that the ration containing sprouted maize was better or worse 
than that of the control ration. 

(4) Vitamin A anj> C continent of the — Tests of the vitamins 

A and C were carried out by the Chemical Department of the Institute. Sam¬ 
ples of the mixed milk of the control cows w’^ere compared wdth samples of the 
mixed milk of the experimental cows on tw^o separate occasions: 

(a) On December i8th, 1933, ■which was four w^eeks after the cow^s had 
commenced their experimental diet. 

(d) On January i8th, 1934, wrhich was nearly three weeks after both 
groups of cows had resumed the control diet (kale). 

Vitamin A content of the butter -was measured, after saponification, by 
the Carr-Price reaction with antimony trichloride and was expressed in Lovibond 
blue units in addition the yellow colour of the butter was estimated in a Lovibond 
Tintometer. 

The results are noted in Table 13 (see page 80). 

The tests indicate that all the samples of milk contained normal amounts of 
vitamin A and C and that there was no significant difference in the samples from 
the two groups of cows. No tests were made of the vitamins other than A and €, 
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TablB 12. — Sprouted 



Mean weekly 


Increments during 


production 
during prelim, 
period or 2 
weeks 

ist week 

lb. 

2ud week 

lb. 

Weekly MUk Yield. | 

1 

Control group (kale).t 

Experimental group (maize; .| 

Advantage of sprouted maize group .j 

Production value of maize group when control i 

= too.1 

2JO.7 lb. 
209.2 Ih. 

100.00 

—14-67 i 2.08 
—13-38 ± 2.43 
+ 1.29 

99.68 

—20.93 ± 3-45 
—24.27 ± 4.51 
— 3-34 

96.83 

Fat Percentage. 

Control group (kale). 

3*75 

-{-0.017 ±^-^83 

+ 0.235 ± 0-159 

Experimental group (maize) . 

3-55 

-I-0.240 io 070 

i 4-0.167 ±0.078 

Advantage of sprouted maize group .. 


0.223 

- O.O6S 

Production value of maize group when control 
=! 100. 

100.00 

1 T06.28 

100.86 

Solids-noi-Fat Percentage. 

Control group (kale). 

9.20 

—0,007 io-052 

4-0,072 ±0 04i 

Experimental ^roup (maize). 

9.31 

—0.068 

—0.082 ±0.04; 

Advantage of maize group. 

‘ 

— 0.061 

— 0.154 

Production value of maize group when control 
— 100 . 

100.00 

99-35 

98.35 

Average Live Weight. 

Control group (kale). 

H03 Ih. 



Experimental group (maize). 

iiiS Ih. 



Ad.vantage of maize group. 





IV. — COSTS. 

Tlie circumstances imder which the apparatus was used did not permit the 
collection of accurate data on the cost of production of sprouted fodder. The 
details of equipment and operation already noted however, indicate the main 
items of cost and show that the expenditure incurred will vary with local condi¬ 
tions. The chief items of cost are as follows: 

(1) Sprouting cabinets and nutrient solution. These must be purchased 
from Intensive Cultivations Ttd. and no information is at present available as 
to the price at which these may , be purchased in this country. 

(2) A new building or the adaptation of an existing building to house 
the cabinets and maintain a suitable temperature. 
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Maize Experiment No. 3. 


experimental period 

Increment during final control period 

3rd week 

lb. 

4tli week 

lb. 

5 th week 

lb. 

6th week 

lb. 

7th week 

lb. 

Sth week 

lb. 

—24.57 ± 3-09 

—30.2S ± 5-6i 

-5.71 

—26.37 ± 4-56 
—42.So + 6.47 

— 1-643 

—2S.2S + 5.33 
— 44-68 ± 7 30 
- 1.640 

—31.12 ± 8.75 
—4S.77 ± 4-93 
— 17.65 

—50.88 ±11.13 
—59.02 ± 7.24 
— S.14 

—46.87 ±10.39 
—58,93 ± 6.35 
— 1,206 

95.26 

89-33 

89.11 

88.08 

91.03 

89.20 

+0.077 ±0.090 
+0.073 ±0.170 
+ 0.178 

+ 0.080 ±0.089 
+0.603 ±0 409 
± 0.523 

—0.090 ±0.122 
+ 0.252 ±0.117 
± 0.342 

—0.198 ±0.120 
—0.108 ±0,141 
+ 0,090 

—0.022 ±0.090 
+0.163 ±0.140 
± 0.185 

±0.003 ±0.108 
±0.195 ±0.096 
+ 0.192 

100.15 

114-55 

109.73 

102.36 

105.21 

105.41 

+0.072 ±0.033 
+0.027 i°*ci77 
— 0.045 

+0,037 ±0-041 
—0.133 ±0.074 
— 0.170 

+ 0.122 ±0.043 
—0.050 ±0 104 
— 0.172 

±0.117 ±0.019 
±0.050 ±0.120 
— 0.067 

+ 0.070 ±0.029 
—0.055 ±0.133 
— 0.125 

+ 0.162 ±0.034 
+ 0.107 ±0.104 
— 0.269 

99-51 

98.iS 

98.15 

99.2S 

98.66 

102.94 




± 8 76 . 

-f 34 
± 26 /ft.? 


... 


(3) Water for flooding the cabinets, provision for heating the water and 
for removal of waste water or collection for repeated use. 

(4) Installation of cabinets. 

(5) Maize or other seed sprouting. 

(6) lyabour. 

When the costs under the above items can be determined the cost per ton 
of maize fodder can be stated. The report on the feeding value of the fodder 
provides a basis for comparison with other farm foods. 

At the same time since the quantity of maize seed used and the weight of 
fodder produced from a given weight of maize are known, it is possible to cal¬ 
culate the cost of seed per ton of fodder and also to make an estimate of labour 
costs. It was found that the weight of fodder was 3 to 3 ^ times the weight of 
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Table 13. — Results of tests for vitamins A and C in the milk. 


Vitamin A. 

Yellow colour in 1/4 cm. cell. . . . ! 
Blue units per gin. of butter . . . 

j During experimental feeding 

18 days after experimental 
feeding ceased 

Control { 

cows 

Experimental 

cows 

(maize) 

Control 

cows 

Experimental 

cows 

3 - 3 

4 - 2 

4. OJ 

0 

2.3 

4.0 

2.5 

4.4 

Vitamin C. 

Mg. per ml. of milk. 

Potenc}^ in terms of orange juice . 

0.0 >iS 
0.0417: I 

0 0223 
0.0446 : I 

0.02 

0,04 : I 

O.0171 

! 0.0342 : I 


the maize seed, hence i ton of fodder was obtained from say 6 cwt. maize. Where 
maize costs 5/~ per c^i:. delivered to the farm the cost of seed per ton of fodder 
will be 30/-. The labour requirements for the two cabinets (one unit) which 
we had installed amounted to fully 2 hours daily but this plant is too small to 
be used as a basis for calculating labour costs. If six cabinets (three units) were 
in use, producing about 4 14 CTvi:. of fodder daily, we estimate the time required 
would amount to three hours dail}^ or fifteen hours per ton of fodder. If the 
labour cost is i/- per hour then the cost per ton of fodder will be if 
gd, per hour, it will be ii/-, hence the cost of seed and labour per ton of fod¬ 
der will be approximately 41/3 to 45/-; to this amount must be added the other 
overhead charges. 

The third experiment showed that a given weight of the maize fodder was 
slightly superior in feeding value to the same weight of marrow stem kale. If 
we assume that 2 lb. maize fodder is the equivalent of 3 lb. marrow stem kale 
(and this is a liberal assumption) then we arrive at the conclusion that, so far as 
British or similar conditions are concerned, if kale or a succulent food of similar 
type can be produced at less than 27/6 per ton it wiU be cheaper than sprouted 
maize fodder. There are few actual records of the cost of producing kale and 
similar foods but the e\ddence available indicates that the maximum cost is about 
20/- per ton, or say 60 to 70 per cent of the minimum cost of maize fodder. 


‘v. — SUmLARY. 

(1) A description is given of the apparatus and methods used for pro¬ 
ducing sprouted fodder, 

(2) Analytical results are given which show the chemical changes which 
occurred in the seed maize during the sprouting process. 

(3) Experiments with dairy cows to test the feeding value of the fodder 
indicate no significant difference between sprouted maize and other good farm 
food containing equal nutrients. The chemical' composition of sprouted maize, 
therefore, provides a reliable criterion of its, food value. 
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(4) There is no evidence that the fodder is superior to marrow stem kale 
in influencing the vitamin A and C content of milk. 

(5) As certain data are not available, it is impossible to give a detailed 
costings for the fodder. The experiments, nevertheless, indicate that even if 
nothing is charged for plant, chemicals for preparing the nutrient solution, and 
water,, the minimum cost of the fodder would be approximately 27/- per ton or some 
40 per cent greater than the cost of marrow stem kale or similar food. 


APPENDIX 

Text of the Bngetsh patent describing the Spangenberg process. 

Patent specification. 

Convention Date (Germany) : Nov. i, 1930. 

Application Date (in United Kingdom) : Nov. 2, 1931. 

Complete Accepted : Aug. 4, 1932. 

COMPEETE SPECIFICATION. 

Improvements in or relating to the manufacture and use of nutrient solutions 
for accelerating the germination andjor growth of seeds and plants. 

Paul Spangenberg, a German citizen, of Hessestrasse 25, Eisleben, formerly of 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany, do hereby declare the nature of this invention and in 
what manner the same is to be performed, to be particularly described and ascertained 
in and by the following statement:— 

The present invention relates to improvements in or relating to the manufacture 
and use of nutrient solution for accelerating the germination and/or growth of seeds or 
plants. 

It has previously been proposed to subject seeds to artificial gennination by* means 
of nutritive substances such as solutions of super phosphate containing small portions 
of potassium phosphate, ammonium chlorate and other substances. 

It is an object of the present invention to provide a method of manufacturing a 
nutrient salt solution by means of which the germination and growth of seeds without 
earth can be accelerated artificially to a much greater extent than has been possible 
hitherto. 

According to the present invention I provide a method of manufacturing a nutrient 
solution for accelerating the germination and/or growth of seeds or plants characterised 
by incorporating one or more nitrogenous inorganic substances including a nitrogen 
containing acid with one or more carbon containing organic substances in aqueous 
solution. 

According to the present invention also I provide a method of treating seeds to 
accelerate the germination and/or growth thereof characterised by placing the seeds in 
a thin layer in a container having means for passing liquid therethrough, covering the 
seeds completely with a solution produced by the above method and subsequently irri¬ 
gating the seeds with reduced quantities of solution so that only the roots of the top¬ 
most seeds are covered. 
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In tliis process air and light are preferably excluded or the air may be replaced 
by a nitrogen or carbon containing gas. The germination is favoured if the seeds 
are first exposed to irradiation for example by ra^’s from a quartz lamp. Suitable ni¬ 
trogen containing acids are for example nitric acid and nitrous acid. Suitable consti¬ 
tuents of the solution are for example, lime, sugar, nitric acid, urea and potassium 
phosphate. The lime serves particularly as a fertiliser, the sugar serves as a carbon 
carrier for the cellular structure of the plant, and the nitric acid and urea serve to 
transmit nitrogen. It will be understood of course that the lime need not be pres¬ 
ent as such in the final product but may be present as calcium nitrate owing to the 
action of the nitric acid. 

In order that the invention may be well understood, the following preferred 
method of canying out the invention will now be given by way of illustration only. 

By way of example a solution may be prepared using the following constituents 
in the following proportions (in gramms): 


Lime , , ..100 

Sugar.500 

Water.200 

Potassium phosphate, preferably 

dibasic.500 


Free nitric acid.200 

Water.500 

Urea.100 

Boron. 2 

Water.500 


The first step consists in disint^ating the unslaked lime and mixing in with the 
sugar whereupon 200 grams of water are slowly added to this mixture so as to slake 
the lime and cause the exothermic heat set free thereby to convert the sugar into ca¬ 
ramel. The substance thus obtained represents a pastelike or gelatinous mass in which 
no solid constituents should be found. 

Then the nitric acid is added, and the considerable heat developed thereby causes 
the gelatinous mass to dissolve into a liquid to which the potassium phosphate is 
added, the addition of the latter constituent being preferably efiected alternately 
with that of additional 500 grams of water before the solution has cooled dawn. By 
slow stirring the thick liquid can be kept in a less viscous condition, the 500 grams 
of water being added during the stirring or afterwards. 

According to the purity of the lime, a further addition of nitric acid up to 150 grams 
can be made to further the solubility of the lime. A larger portion of mtric acid will 
prevent the solution procured from this mixture with water for the treatment of the 
seeds from acquiring a slimy state so as to render subsequent rinsing of the germina¬ 
ted seeds or v^etable matter obtained unnecessary. 

Urea and boron are added next, it being possible to substitute mangenese for bo¬ 
ron. In order to prevent subsequent hardening of the gelatinous paste, an additional 
quantity of 500 grams of water is added, or urea and boron may be disolved first in 
a part of the remaining water and then added to the mixture. The jelly thus pro¬ 
cured may be kept in suitable containers with the air excluded. For extended storing 
a preservative may be added. Any suitable preservative may be employed such as 
one of the kind used for preserving jellies and viscous liquids, for example salicylic 
acid. In order to prevent the growth or formation of moulds when using the 
diluted solution, a dilute aldehyde solution such as formaldehyde solution may be 
added to the prepared treating solution. The nutrient salt solution resulting from 
the composition stated above is suited particularly for accelerating the germination and 
growth of maize, and the constituents of the composition may be waned for other kinds 
of seed. To illustrate the comprehensive character of the applicability of the invention 
the examples stated below give the compositions for use in treating a few other seeds. 
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Constituents of a solutions for lupines (in grams) 


Lime.. . 500 

Sugar. 200 

Nitric acid. 100 

Superphosphate.1000 

Chlorate of manganese. 5 

Ammonium phosphate. 10 


Potassium phosphate. 50 

Albuminous substances soluble 

in water. 25 

Potassium silicofiuoride. 5 

Water.3000 


Constituents of a solution for Soya Beans: 
Similar to the above. 


Costituents of a solution for oats (in grams). 


Basic nitrate of lime. 

1000 

Ferrous sulphate. 

20 

Sugar . 

400 

Albuminous substances soluble in 


Nitric acid. 

200 

water . 

15 

Potassium chloride. 

250 

Water. 

2000 

Magnesium sulphate ..... 

250 



Constituents of 

a Solution 

for Rye (in grams). 


Lime. 

1000 

Albuminous substances soluble in 


Sugar. 

500 

water. 

15 

Nitric acid. 

100 

Potassium silicofluoride. 

5 

Calcium phosphate. 

250 

Citric acid. 

5 

Ammonium sulphate. 

250 

Ferrous sulphate. 

10 

Potassium chloride. 

250 

Water. 

2000 


According to the invention also the processes of germination and growth can be 
aided by adding soluble decomposition products of albuminous substances of animal 
or vegetable origin to the inorganic nutrient salts, as illustrated in the foregoing exam¬ 
ples, These products of decomposition are organic building elements for the cells of 
the plant. Albuminous decomposition substances artificially produced such as is the 
action of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid or of enzymes are also cell stimulants for 
artificially influencing growth. The albumen from which these decomposition products 
are procured may be obtained from meat, casein, lactalbumin or the like, or from 
oil-free plant seeds. For example, if lupine seed is to be cultivated, the albumen of 
the lupines is preferably decomposed in any suitable way, and the decomposition pro¬ 
ducts are, dissolved in water, added to the inorganic salts. From the chemical point 
of view, the decomposition substances may range from peptone to amino acid. It 
has been found that certain medicinal chemicals, such as iodine as such i. e. in solu¬ 
tion or in the form of its salts for example potassimn iodide, may be added to the so¬ 
lution without the least trouble and will be absorbed readily by the germinating plant 
in the nutrient solution described. By way of example about 2 gms. of iodine may 
be incorporated with the quantities of materials of the first example. This is extremely 
important, as it will permit, by rapid artificial cultivation, to produce food plants for 
man or beast, which are of great value to the organism. The composition of the nu¬ 
tritive substance of the plant can be determined by a suitable composition of the nu¬ 
trient solution. If vegetable fodder containing a very high percentage of phosphorus 

o Xngh 
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is to be produced, a considerable portion of potassium phosphate must be added during 
the preparation of the nutrient salt solution having the composition mentioned. If 
the fodder is to contain iron, an iron salt should be one of the constituents. In the 
same manner any possible harmful influence on the organism of man and animal can 
be prevented. 

A nutrient substance according to the invention is used in the following way: 

The seed is placed in flat layers without earth into suitable containers, such as 
watertight boxes having a regulatable discharge outlet. To facilitate attendance -and 
save space, the boxes may be combined into cabinets by being placed side by side or 
on top of one another. For the daily watering of about 200 kg. of seed thus arranged 50 
to So grams of the nutritive substance prepared are added to approximately 400- 
500 liters of water. The treatment should preferably be carried out while light and air 
are excluded. On the flrst day, watering with the solution stated should continue for 
about 10 hours. During the next few days irrigation should take place three times a 
day for about half an hour each. The boxes are preferably closed to prevent as mucli 
as possible the entrance of light and air. It will then be found that development of 
heat is an attendant phenomenon of growth, which, owing to its favourable effect, 
should not be interfered with by airing, as might happen during watering. The level 
of the solution within the boxes is chosen so that on the first day the seed layer is fully 
covered by the solution, but during the following days when the roots have grown 
downwards the solutions need reach only up to the lower ends of the roots of the top¬ 
most seeds. In the course of time the strength of the solution may be varied by con¬ 
centration or dilution according to the nature of the seed and the purpose for which 
the product is to be used. If the seed is exposed for about 3 to 10 seconds prior to 
watering to radiation by means of quartz lamps for instance, conditions for rapid 
germination will be improved. To further the growth carbonaceous or nitrogenous 
gas may be introduced into the boxes. 

Owing to the watering and other treatment described, effective germination of 
the seed and growth of the plant will take place in a surprisingly quick way. Out 
of a seed layer 4 to 7 centimeters high wiU come after about 8 days a layer having 
approximately a height of 40 centimeters, which consists of a firm mass of roots, blades 
or leaves grown together, so that it can be removed as a solid block from its container 
after the period of growth is over. It is a remarkable fact that the grain of the seed 
is retained and quite fim after the treatment. Therefore, the vegetable layer can be 
used in this condition, without requiring cleaning and without waste, as fodder for 
animals, according to the seed employed for the germination and growth process. Ss- 
periments made with maize, cotton seed, lupines, common pxarple trefoil, soya beans 
and other seeds were very successful. The leafy portion can be removed from, the 
seed and root poirtions and used in a suitable manner as raw diet for human beings. 
The invention is of very great importance for producing feeding stuff. Regardless 
of the time of the year, fresh green fodder will be available whenever desired, so that 
it becomes possible to disperse entirely with hay as fodder which readily gets mouldy 
when stored and thus may cause disease. Furthermore, the feeding stuff may be 
selected with a view to feeding animals for the production fo either meat or milk. The 
importance of the invention resides in the rapid cultivation of plants, particularly for 
obt ai ning green fodder at a season when Nature does not offer it. By applying the 
invention fresh food and fodder can be produced within about 5 to 8 days without tilling 
the soil and without being dependent on more or less favourable weather conditions. 
Ho^itals or dietetic establishments in particular will be capable of producing on their 
own premises for dietetic treatment fr^h vegetable foodstuffs contaiifeg certain nu- 
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tritive or curative substances, such as iodine, and will be able to control the process 
completely. 

Having now particularly described and ascertained the nature of my said inven¬ 
tion and in what manner the same is to be performed, I declare that what I claim 
is:— 

(1) A method of manufacturing a nutrient solution for accelerating the ger¬ 
mination and/or growth of seeds or plants characterised by incorporating one or 
more nitrogenous inorganic substances including a nitrogen containing acid with on 
or more carbon containing organic substances, in aqueous solution. 

(2) A method as claimed in claim i in which the nitrogen containing acid 
is nitric or nitrous acid. 

(3) A method as claimed in either of the preceding claims in which sugar is 
the organic substance or one of the organic substances employed. 

(4) A method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which xmslaked 
lime in finely powdered condition is intimately mixed with sugar, water is added so 
as to slake the lime and by the heat generated to convert the sugar to caramel so 
that a gelatinous or pasty mass results which is dissolved to a liquid state by addition 
of nitric acid. 

(5) A method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which soluble 
artificially produced degradation products of albuminous bodies of animal or vegetable 
origin are added to the inorganic nutrient substances. 

(6) A method as claimed in claim 5 in which the degradation products are 
derived from albuminous bodies occurring in plants of the same kind as those for 
which the nutrient solution is intended. 

,(7) A method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which the raw 
constituents employed comprise major quantities of unslaked lime, sugar, nitric acid, 
urea and potassium phosphates. 

(S) A method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which iodine 
as such or in the form of iodide salts is incorporated in the solution. 

(9) A method as claimed in any of the preceding claims in which the con¬ 
tents of the solution such for example as the contents of iron, iodine, phosphorus 
are determined according to the plants to be treated and the purposes for which the 
latter are intended. 

(10) A method of manufacturing a nutrient solution for accelerating the ger¬ 
mination and/or growth of seeds or plants substantially as described. 

(11) A solution for accelerating the germination and/or growth of seeds or 
plants w^hen prepared by a method as claimed in any of the preceding claims. 

(12) A method of treating seeds to accelerate the germination and/or growth 
thereof characterised by placing the seeds in a thin layer in a container having 
means for passing liquid therethrough, covering the seeds completely witli the solution 
claimed in claim ii and subsequently irrigating the seeds with reduced quantities 
of solution so that only the roots of the topmost seeds are covered. 

(13) A method as claimed in claim 12 in which the first irrigation is continued 
= for about 10 hours on the first day of treatment and the subsequent irrigations take 

place for periods of about % hour three times a day on the following days. 

(14) A method as claimed in either of claims 12 or 13 in which before irriga¬ 
tion the seeds are subjected for a short time to irradiation for example by means of 
a quartz lamp. 

(15) A method as claimed in any of claims 12 to 14 in which air and light 
are excluded during irrigation. 
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(16) A method of treating seeds to accelerate germination and/or growth 
thereof substantially as described. 

(17) Seeds or plants for animal or human food when treated by a method 
as claimed in any of claims 12 to 16. 

Dated this 2nd day of November, 1931. For the Applicant, Frank B. Dehn 
& Co., Chartered Patent Agents, Kingsway House, 103, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 


THE PRESENT STATE OF MILK RECORDING 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

The present article is taken from the Monograph entitled “ Le controle des vaches 
laitieres das le monde ”, of which the French edition is nozo in the press. 

An English edition is in course of preparation, 

I. — THE DEVELOPMENT OF MILK RECORDING. 

Long before there was a question of organised and systematic milk record¬ 
ing, the yields of cow^s or herds were determined either by private proprietors, 
research institutions or schools, or private organisations without it being consid¬ 
ered necessary" to make the records of use for persons not directly connected 
with the farm where the records wrere made. 

These milking records w'ere undertaken, tow^ards the middle of the XIX 
centmy% and even more tow'ards the end, by numerous farms, institutes and 
even stock-breeding societies in Europe and America with a view to selecting 
in each farm the animals most suitable for breeding. Mention may also be 
made of the milking tests made more or less regularly by some stock-breeding 
associations such as the Holstein-Friesian Breeders Association of America '' 
since 1883 and the “ Friesian Herd-Book Society in Holland since 1893, etc. 
At that time, however, there wras no question of it being a true organisation 
for systematic milk recording. 

In this article, in speaking of milk recording or dairy cow testing w^e mean 
records w^hich are not only of value for the breeder himself with regard to select¬ 
ion for breeding, but also of interest for third parties, as, for example, buyers 
of breeding animals. The commencement of such a systematic recording of 
milk production took place in 1895 in Denmark when, at Vejen, for the first 
time several breeders formed a society with a view to systematic testing of 
their cows. This first milking test was made just at the time when dairy 
production in Denmark developed surprisingh^ owning to w^hich that country 
became in a short time the greatest supplier of butter for the world market. 
It is therefore not astonishing that the milk recording movement developed so 
rapidly in Denmark as soon as its importance was realised for scientific breed¬ 
ing of dBixj cows. Already, 3 years after the foundation of the first milk 
recording society, there W'ere no less than 109 such societies in Denmark and 
more than 45 000 cows were recorded per annum. 

The extension of the milk recording movement was, however, not confined 
to Denmark. In Germany, in 1897, the first society for milk recording was 
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founded though, it is true, in a part of the country which was handed over 
to Denmark after the war. In 189S the other Scandanavian countries also 
joined in the movement: Sweden, Norway and Finland; and soon after also 
Hungary, and Holland so that at the end of the XIX centuiy” milk recording 
was alread}’ organised in 7 States. 

The milk recording movement, however, at the begi^ing did not develop so 
rapidly in all countries as in Denmark. In many countries considerable diffi¬ 
culties were encountered chiefly due to the somewhat conservative tempera¬ 
ment of the breeders. The greatest advance, from a territorial view point, was 
made in the first ten years of this centuiy\ Austria, Iceland, Czechoslovakia, 
Scotland, Latvia, Poland, France, Estonia, Ireland all adopted milk recording 
within a short space of time, also o\"er-seas States such as Canada, the United 
States of America and Australia. 

Milk recording had commenced in Great Britain just before the war, Ow¬ 
ing to the war it decreased considerably, in many countries the existing organ¬ 
isations ceased to exist, in others the acthdty was only interrupted, while, in the 
neutral countries, and the over-seas States, there was a marked diminution in 
the activity and number of the organisations. 

All the same, a proof of the utility of testing dairy cows and the great vita¬ 
lity of the organisations established, is that in all countries where milk record¬ 
ing was suspended during the war, it was immediately taken up again after the 
war was over and developed rapidl}". 

The economic crisis has also had an effect on the milk recording movement. 
The fall in prices of milk and dairy products on the one hand, and the somewffiat 
high costs of milk recording on the other, brought about, in the majority of coun¬ 
tries, either a decrease in the activity of the movement or at least a check in its 
advance which up to a short time ago was on the upward grade. 

The tendency in many places to limit production and to restrain all mea¬ 
sures for increasing production has also influenced the movement, though it 
must be remarked that ultimately milk recording is directed far less towards 
increasing production than towards rationalisation and reduction in costs. All 
the same, in comparison with other activities during the crisis, milk recording 
has shown a remarkable resistance and the set back it has received is by no means 
serious and will pass as soon as the economic situation improves. 

At present milk recording is practiced in 34 countries by more than 14 000 
organisations, that is, there are about 14 000 Recorders regularly occupied in 
testing Dairy cows. About 285 000 farmers and stock-breeders have their cow^s 
tested and about 4 ^4 million cows are regularly under supervision. (See, 
Table I). 

This shows great progress in comparison with the situation ten years ago 
when the previous enquiry- was made into this subject (i). At that time, in about 
20 countries where milk recording was practiced, hardly 1,8 million cows tested. 


(i) See the monograph entitled Dairy Cow Testing in different Countries published by 
the International Institute of Agiiailture in 1935. 
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Tabi,E I. — Development of milk recording in various countries. 



Foundation 

Years 

Numl^er 
of milk 

Number 


Percentage 
of cows 

Country and milk 

recording organisations 

years 

of first milk 
recording 

to which 

figures 

recording 
orgau- 
isations j 

of farms 
practidng 

Number of 

cows tested ! 

tested 
in total 
number 


isations 

1 

refer 

(or 

Recorders) 

recording 


of dairy 
cows 

Germany. 

1S97 

1934 

3 001 

75 665 

(1)135 870 

11.2 

Austria. 

I goo about' 

1933 

SSi 

!(l) 9000 

47 449 

3 o 

Belgium. 

1919-20 

1933 

— 

— 

26 339 

2.9 

Denmark. 

1S95 

I 933'34 

I5S8 

1 49 993 

i 701 0S7 

39-6 

Danzig . i 

(1930) 

1933-34 

40 

802 

14 748 

36.8 

Spain. 

1933 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Esthonia ‘ . 

1 1909 

1934 

225 

5004 

37 816 

9.4 

Irish Free State. 

1910 

1934 

205 

4 1S6 

49 052 

4.0 

Finland. 

iSgS 

1 1931 

927 

20 456 

239069 

18.4 

France. 

Great Britain: 

1905 

j 

1934 

63 

(i) I 650 

(l) 20 000 

|(i) 0-5 

England and Wales . . . 

1 1914 

1932-33 ^ 

49 

4598 

135 902 

i 4-7 

Scotland. 

. 1903 

. 1933 

39 : 

741 

32 456 

! 13.0 

North Ireland. 

(1921) 

i 1934 

731 

2 544 

15 050 

6.0 

Hungary. 

1897 

1 1932-33 

53 

508 

20 III 

2.2 

Ireland. i 

1903 

1933 

S91 

2 12S 

5 418 

26.0 

Italy. 

1922 

1 1934 

(i) 260! 


(l) 35 000 

(i) 1.5 

Latvia . 

1904 

1934 1 

846 

14033 

I18 799 

14-7 

Lithuania . 

1923 

1 1933-34 : 

127 

2 6^4 

33 201 

4.0 

Luxembourg . 

1933 

1934 

72 




Norway .. 

I89S 

1933 

524 

9 104 

97 767 

12.0 

Netherlands: official .... 
Poland . 

iSgg 

1932 

781 

15 1S5 

159 157 

12.2 

1904 

1933-34 

259 

5 237 

68 65S 

^ 1.1 

Rumania . 

1930 

1934 

12 

' I 213 

I 966 

o.i 

Sweden . ! 

1S9S . 

1932-33 i 

93 t 

17 803 

300 855 

14.7 

Switzerland . 

1922 

1932-33 1 

628 

(i) 5 000 

8 136 

0.9 

1.3 

Czechoslovakia . 

1903 : 

1934 

144 

4768 

33 867 

Total for Europe (i) (2). . , 

— 

•— 

12 000 

250 000 

3 500 000 

_ 

Argentina . .. 

Canada: 

igii 

1934 

4 

20 

2 361 

O.I 

Record of Performance . . 

191X 

1934 

_ 


14 883 
43 688 

\\ 

Testing Associations . . . 
United States: 

— 

1933 

332 

4351 

} I '7 

Breed Associations .... 

’ 1SS3 

1934 

_ 

_ 

9 600 

'k 

Cow Testing Associations . 

1906 

1934 1 

793 

13 694 

325 837 

} ^-3 

Total for America (2) ... 


— 

1150 

20 000 

400 000 

— 

Southern Rhodesia: 

official and semi-official . , 
Union of South Africa: 

1929-1932 

1933 

2 

42 

I 600 


official . 

semi-official . 

1917 

1923 

1934 

1934 

} 32 

187 

3S7 

1369 

9074 

z 

Total for Africa (2) . . . 

i 

i 

34 

6 qo 

13 QQO 

— , 
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Country and milk 

recording organisfltions 

Foundation 

years 

of first milk 
recording 
organ¬ 
isations 

Years 

to which 

figures 

refer 

Number 
of milk 
recording 
organ¬ 
isations 
(or 

Recorders) 

Number 

of farms 
practicing 
milk 

recording 

Number of 

cows tested 

Percentage 
of cows 
tested 
in tota 
number 
of dairy 
cows 

Australia: 







New South Wales; 







Pure Bred Scheme . . . 
Grade Herd Testing . . 

1912 

1912 

1932-33 

1932-33 

— 

(i) 2 500 

5214 

63 S82 

) 6.8 

Victoria: 






Pure Bred Scheme . . . 
Grade Herd Testing . . 

1912 

1921-22 

1932-33 

1932-33 

142 

3 3S3 

2 S62 
106 S7I 

} 13-4 

Queensland: 







Pure Bred Scheme . . . 


1933 

— 

— 

700 

— 

Grade Herd Testing . . 

1910 

1933 


(l) I 000 

(l) 12 000 

— 

South Australia: 






Pure Bred Scheme . . . 

1912 

1933 

— 

— 

650 

— 

Grade Herd Testing - . 

1920 

1933 


(l) 100 

(r) 2500 

— 

West Australia: 





Pure Bred Scheme . . . 

191S 


— 



— 

Grade Herd Testing . , 

1932 

1933 



(l) 4000 

— 

Tasmania: 





1 


Pure Bred Scheme . . , 

1914 

1932-33 


— 

263 


Grade Herd Testing . . 

1915 

1932-33 


2S 

5 623 

New Zealand; 







C. 0 . R. Testing .... 

1912 

1932 

— 

— 

i(i) 400 

i 

G. O.H. T. Testing . , 

1927 

1932-33 

— 

— 

1525 

/ 16.6 

Association Testing . . 

1909 

1932-33 

7 S| 

I 242 

23 163 

Group Testing. 

Total for Oceania (2) . . . ■ 

1923 

1932-33 

200 

$00 

5090 

14 000 

253 016 

500 000 

1 ! 

GRAim TOTAI, (2) . . . 

— 

— 

14 000 

285 000 

4 500 000 

1 

I 

— 


(i) Approximate values. 

(a) Evaluation taking into consideration the countries where figures are lacking. 


While, during the first years of milk recording, in most countries, it was chiefly 
the large farms which participated, now the number of small farms are increasing 
constantly, energetically encouraged by the Governments. A proof of this is 
that in Sweden, in the last 5 years, the average number of cows tested per farm 
has fallen from 18.94 to 16.84. 

Denmark, the country of origin, is still the centre of milk recording. About 
40 % of the cows there are tested though in some other countries almost the same 
figure is arrived at. In all the north and a greater part of central Europe a large 
percentage of the cows are now tested and, during the last few years, progress 
has been made in the countries of southern Europe where milk recording, owing 
to the small importance of stock breeding, was not able to develop up to the 
present time to the same extent as in essentially milk producing countries. 
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Among the producing countries over-seas, it is in the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and above all in New Zealand that milk recording plays 
such as important part. In other countries such as Argentina, Japan, etc, it 
has begun to be undertaken seriously. 


II. — ORGANISATION OF MILK RECORDING. 

An international survey of the organisation of milk recording is, like all 
international comparisons of the movement, made extremely difficult by the 
great differences which exist between the various countries. The organisation 
differs, not only from countr}’ to country, but also within the countries where 
there are various forms of organisations w^orking side by side. 


Forms op Organisation. 

These forms may be divided into 3 main groups: 

(1) Organisations established for milk recording, but also carrying out 
other activities. 

(2) Independent organisations carrying out milk recording; the prin¬ 
cipal and orginal aim, however, not being milk recording. 

(3) Milk recording performed by the State or by official institutions. 

Beside these 3 principal groups there are numerous other intermediate 

forms consisting of a collaboration between different organisations and between 
these organisations and the official institutions. 

Ofganisations founded for milk recording, — The type generalh" found is 
the association established only for milk recording. The majority of countries 
have follow’ed the example of Denmark in this respect and have usually founded 
small societies wffiich practice milk recording on the farms of their members. 

It is almost impossible to speak of independent co-operative societies as, 
almost evetywheie, either the State or certain organisations exercise a degree 
of control which has to be submitted to. 

The milk recording societies do not alw'ays limit their activities to milk 
recording as they often supply farmers and breeders with technical advice and 
keep account books and undertake pig recording for their members (Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway) and other yield records. 

In the majority of cases each milk recording organisation only employs one 
Recorder and their membership is dependent on the number of visits made, 
the territorial extent of their activity, the size of the herds and the distance 
between farms. Usuall}" the membership of an association includes 22 to 26 farms. 
Sometimes, it is true, a milk recording organisation employs more than one Re¬ 
corder in wffiich case the membership is larger and the territorial area is greater. 
This is chiefly the case when, as for example in England and Hungary, the re¬ 
gion embraced in the actmty of a milk recording organisation is linked with a 
certain administrative area. 
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Milk recording by other independent organisations, — In some countries 
milk recording is carried out by organisations not originally established for 
that purpose, but performing it as one of their tasks. These are general!}' co-oper¬ 
ative stock-breeding societies, stock-breeders societies and stock-breeding syndicates, 
as, for example, in Austria, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Italy, Rumania, 
Switzerland and Japan. The aim of these organisations is the improvement 
of live stock in general and milk recording, as well as the keeping of Herd Books 
and other initiatives, is considered to be a means towards that end. 

The agricuUnral organisations such as the farming unions “ Syndicats d'ex¬ 
ploitation in Belgium aim at raising the level of all farming and organise 
and carry out milk recording for that purpose. To this group also belong the 
countries where milk recording is practiced by Chambers of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Councils as in a part of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

In many cases milk recording is carried out by dairies, which are often co¬ 
operative societies, as the interests of the dairy correspond with those of the 
stock-breeder, namely, the attainment of a higher yield in milk and above all 
a larger quantity of butter fat. In addition, the dairy frequently possesses a 
part of the necessary means for carrying out milk recording. In the Irish Free 
State, Holland, France and New Zealand, milk recording is often performed 
' by dairies. 

It results from the nature of these organisations which differ so greatly in 
importance and also in the extent of their activities, that an international com¬ 
parison appears to be nearly impossible. 

Milk recording by official institutions. — In some countries the State prac¬ 
tices milk recording with the aid of different institutions as follows:— (i) milk 
recording dependent directly from the IVIinistry of Agriculture as in Argentina, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, the majority of States in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand - (2) milk recording performed by the official agricultural 
institutions of the provinces such as the “ Cattedre Ambulant! di Agricoltura ” 
in Italy - (3) milk recording by research institutions of the State as, for example 
in Czechoslovakia and Rumania, or by Agricultural Colleges as is generally the 
case in the United States. 

Central organisations for milk recording. — In order to facilitate and increase 
milk recording, in the majority of countries where it is in hands of independent 
organisations these unite in larger groups. 

These central organisations are generally composed of representatives of 
local organisations and representatives of the State or other institutions connected 
with milk recording. 

This unification takes place generally according to territorial units (pro- 
^ vincial societies, etc.) sometimes according to breeds of cattle (Austria, France, 
'Switzerland) or on some other basis (for example, in Lithuania there are 3 
societies independent from each other, without any relation to territorial units 
or breeds). In the majority of countries these higher organisations are reunited in 
a national organisation, whose activity extends over the whole State except when 
local organisations are directly linked to one of these national organisations. 
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These central organisations be associations expressly established for 

the organisation of milk recording or the milk recording organisations unite with 
organisations already in existance which have not been founded exclusively for 
milk recording such as breed associations for certain breeds of cattle, other stock- 
breeding associations, general agricultural associations, daiiydng associations, etc. 

The object of these central organisations is to supervise and encourage the 
actmty of mUk recording organisations on a uniform basis. This is frequently 
done by issuing rules -which the member societies are obliged to observe and by 
distributing instruments, apparatus, and the necessary books and schedules. 
Generally these central organisations assemble the results of milk recording 
communicated to them b}' member societies and provide for their publication. 

The State often makes use of these central organisations to distribute subsi¬ 
dies and to supervise various local organisations. In man}^ cases the central 
organisation employs the Recorders or the appointment of these persons is depen¬ 
dent on its approval. An inspector of the central organisation generally exercises 
a control over the activities of these Recorders. These organisations usually 
issue certificates and information on the results of milk recording. 

In certain regions, such as many parts of Germany, Sweden and Switzer¬ 
land, the central organisation carries out almost all the work of the local organi¬ 
sations; the Recorders are directly dependent on the central organisation which 
has decided advantages as the work of the Recorders can be rationally organised 
and the inequalities which arise in the distribution of their work can be more 
easily removed in large territorial areas than within the small local organisations. 
In this case instead of milk recording societies there are milk recording circles an 
expression which designates the area under the supervision of one Recorder. 

In many cases, when not undertaken by the State, the central organisations 
accord their approval to various local organisations, either official or semi-official, 
provided they satisfy certain conditions and conform to certain established 
rules. The documents of recognised organisations thereby acquire an official 
character, above all if, as is generally the case, the central organisation is 
charged by the State with according approval, so that the documents gain in 
value. 


Ioti,itbnce of the State ox the miex recording movement. 

As has been alread}^ said, in many countries the vState itself organises the 
milk recording movement and in all countries its influence on milk recording is 
more or less important. 

Almost everywhere where the State does not itself carry out milk recording, 
it subsidies the movement with grants, more or less large, which nearly always 
represent a high percentage (often 50 % and more) of the total expenditure on 
milk recording. In return, the milk recording organisations are expected to 
strictly obser\^e certain rules afid regulations established either directly by the 
authorities or b}" a central organisation approved hy the State. 

In addition, the State exercises a very strict supervision over the work of 
milk recording through its own organs or those of the central organisation. , 
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In several countries, the vState authorities instiUite milk recording organisa¬ 
tions, which, however, work as independent organisations, nominate the staff, for 
these organisations, distribute apparatus, instruments, and the necessary hooks and 
schedules, and very often collect, assemble, publish and certify the results of milk 
recording. In addition the State generally accords official approval to societies 
or organisations which submit to its rules, their documents thereby acquiring an 
official or semi-official character. 

Recording staff. 

In the majority of countries preliminary instruction is demanded of Recorders. 

Sometimes it is sufficient to have attended an agricultural school and to have 
acquired the necessar}^ practice in milk recording. In most countries there are 
special courses and schools for Recorders or stock-breeding schools, as in Lithu¬ 
ania, and in all countries a certificate of a course or school of this kind is necessary 
for undertaking the work of a Recorder. 

In some countries, Recorders are obliged to pass an examination before being 
allowed to practice. In Scotland, the Irish Free State, France and other countries, 
the appointment of a Recorder is subject to the approval of the State. In Hol¬ 
land the Recorder should possess a diploma given b}^ the Dairy Association or 
State consultant. 

In Finland milk recording is carried out exclusively by women. 

In addition to Recorders the milk recording movement also has superior 
officers who supervise and direct the work of the Recorders. Generally these are 
functionaries of the central organisation and naturally a more complete training 
is required of them than of the Recorders, proper. 

In some countries all Recorders and in others only the higher officers are 
functionaries of the State and are either occupied solely in milk recording or in 
other activities as well. 

In countries where milk recording is entirely in the hands df the State, it is 
generall}^ dependent from a higher functionary of the IMinistry of Agriculture. 

In Holland the Recorders are aided in their work by Assistant Recorders 
who carry out the weighing of the milk and work entirely under the Recorder. 

Various forms of miek recording. 

In seme countries there are several types of organisations for milk recording 
working side by side and which are differentiated by the methods the}" use. In 
Holland and Scotland, there are official and non-official milk recording associations 
according as to whether the milk recording is or is not carried out in conformity 
with the rules established by the central organisations. The non-official milk 
recording is usually performed by the breeders themselves, without Recorders, and 
for that reason is not certified by the central organisation. 

In Belgium, milk recording done^ by the stock-breeding syndicates is dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the farming unions Symdicats d'exploitation ") in an 
analogous way. 
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In Argentina, official milk recording is carried out soleh’ by the State and 
non-official milk recording is that which is performed by the '' Sociedad Rural 
Argentina 

In Sweden, there is a difference made between a very exact recording (A) 
and a less exact {B), the results of the first only have an official character. 

In Canada, the United States, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, 
Australia and New’ Zealand, a rigid distinction is established between Herd-book 
cows and grade animals. Frequenth' the first is called '' official ''and the second 
non official " or “ semi-official ”, though in both cases the State performs or 
supendses the milk recording. Generalh’ the tw*o forms of milk recording 
difier in their organisation, but in almost all cases different methods are used. 

III. — MIFK RECORDING METHODS. 

Methods of milk recording differ not only between countries, but often within 
the countries themselves and hardly any progress has been made in unifying 
these methods since the last enquir}’ was made (about lo years ago), but the 
researches into the theory’ of methods of recording have given results which 
will permit the unification of these methods and render them more exact (***). 

In the first place the methods differ in the persons who carry out milk record- 
ing. This may be done b}’ the owner or b}’ an employee of the milk recording 
organisation. In addition, a system is often applied by which milk recording 
is done by the owner and also by a person not connected with the farm. 

Milk recording executed solely by the owner is naturally of very little impor¬ 
tance for persons outside the farm and only senses to give the stock-breeder 
indications for breeding. 

This t^’pe of milk recording, practiced for example in Scotland and Holland 
under the non-official system, is limited to determining the quantity of milk 
produced and there is no question of an organised actityty except in so far as the 
orvner receives the necessary’ utensils and schedules from a society or from the 
State and in return he sends his records to the society for computation. 

In S^veden, Queensland (Australia) and New^ Zealand there are, besides other 
systems, a system of recording in which the owner determines the quantity of milk 
produced and sends a sample of milk to be tested for the butter fat content to a 
centre indicated by the milk recording organisation (in this case the State). 

This system is naturally of value only to the breeder as the results cannot 
be certified. 

Most frequently testing is done by a Recorder employed by the milk recording 
organisation; this t^'pe of milk recording takes place in almost all countries 
where milk recording is practiced. Testing a Recorder is more or less regular 
(except by the farming unions in Belgium which is irregular), that is, it is done 


(♦) See this BiilUtin 1934, Xo. i, pp. 3-15, “ Reliability of Different Methods of Milk Recor¬ 
ding”. 
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at stated intervals, but without fixed dates so that the owner does not know 
in advance on which day the tests will be made. 

Many associations recording regularly also make surprise visits. This is the 
case with: the official milk recording association in Scotland, the Herd Impro¬ 
vement Associations '' (associations for improving stock) in the United States, 
the State milk recording association of Victoria (Australia) and the C. O. R. 

Certificate of Record '') in New Zealand, The object of surprise visits is to 
prevent the owner disguising the actual milk yield obtained under ordinar3^ 
conditions. 

Frequently, in addition to testing b}’ a Recorder, regular tests made hy the 
owner are also required. In this case the Recorder only verifies the owmers 
records. The owner’s tests are considered to be the principal ones and those 
made b}" the Recorder, though ver^^ important, are only secondar3\ This s^^stem 
is in force in the following countries: England, Austria, Canada, Esthonia, the 
United States (b}^ the stock breeding associations), Iceland, New Zealand (b^^ 
the C. 0 . R.), Southern Rhodesia, Sweden (t3^pe B), Switzerland and the Union 
of South Africa. In Denmark testing b3’ the owner is not compulsory and is 
onty optional and supplementary to the work of the Recorder. In almost all cases 
where milk recording is carried out' by the owner and the Recorder the former 
only weighs the milk while the Recorder examines it, tests for butter fat content, 
and, if necessary, makes other observations. 

The frequency of testing b3^ the owner and the Recorder differs greatly. In 
countries where testing is done by the owner these records vary between dailE^ 
(in Belgium by the farm unions), England, Canada, the United States (in part, 
South Africa, New Zealand (by the C. O. R.), and records made every two 
months. 

Frequency of the Recorder's visits also varies between ever3' fortnight and 
three times per annum (with the exception of the short tests made in the United 
States and Japan which will be mentioned again later). In some countries irreg¬ 
ular tests are made, as by the farm unions in Belgium and in the A Records 
of Performance in Canada. At the present time, testing ever3* month or 
28 days is the most usual in the following countries: German3% Austria, Belgium 
(Stock Breeding S3mdicate), Denmark, Danzig, Scotland, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Holland (with the exception of Fries¬ 
land), Czechoslovakia, the United States (in part), Southern Rhodesia (official 
milk recording), South Africa (official milk recording), Australia (with the excep¬ 
tion of Queensland), New Zealand. At present it is only in very few countries 
such as Luxemburg and Friesland (Holland), that an interval of 15 days is 
required between the visits of the Recorder; in Poland, Rumania, Sweden (type A) 
milk recording takes place every’ three weeks. Longer intervals are adopted in 
the following countries: Iceland 3 times a year; the Irish Free State, North 
Ireland, England (at least 8 times per annum); Canada ('' Production Certifi¬ 
cate'") every 6 weeks; Switzerland, Canada (''Testing Associations"), the 
United States (in part). Southern Rhodesia (semi-official) and South Africa 
(semi-official) every 2 months; the T3’'rol (Austria) 70 day intervals. 
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The above mentioned intervals are the maxima required by those countries 
and it does not follow that in several countries shorter intervals are not observed. 
In fact, the differences between intervals of milk recording within the countries 
are considerable. 

During the last few years the inten^als between the Recorder's visits has 
shown a tendency to increase. The crisis has made this increase necessary for 
economic motives in many countries, on the other hand, by reducing costs, attempts 
have been made to encourage a greater number of breeders to join the milk record¬ 
ing movement. This has been facilitated by the fact that it as been possible 
to prove that by testing at intervals of not more than 30 da^^s possible errors 
are of no great importance. 

In Rumania milk ^deld recording takes place every 14 or 21 days ; in the 
first case testing for butter fat content is onl}" done by the Recorder every 30 days, 
that is, every other visit. 

In the United States and Japan, short tests are made to a certain extent, 
that is, for a short period, 7 to 14 days, tests are made daily and the results 
apply only to this period. In Japan, there is also a 30 day testing period during 
which the Recorder determines the quantity of milk and the butter fat content 
every 10 days. 

The Recorders' visits usually last 24 hours and covers the w’hole day's milking. 
Visits of 48 hours now only take place in Canada (“ Record of Performance "), 
the United States Breed Associations "), Japan, Southern Rhodesia offi¬ 
cial”), South Africa (‘"official”) and Victoria (Australia). In Australia and 
New Zealand (C. O. R. and G. O. H. T. = “ Government Official Herd Test ”), 
in addition to the 24 hour test, supendsion of the last milking previous to record¬ 
ing is required, that is, it must be ascertained w’hether the cow has been milked 
dry or not. 

In Belgium, 4 milkings are tested, but the result of the 3 smallest only are 
registered. 

The duration of total recording varies between 200 days and one year with 
the exception of the above mentioned short test. Often the duration of testing 
is limited to the lactation period (in Spain, Irish Free State, France (partly), 
Lithuania, Holland, and Argentina) though at the same time fixing a maxi¬ 
mum period (in the Irish Free State 315 days). Most frequently the recording 
period lasts a whole year though in Australia it is generally limited to 273 days, 
in Italy to 2S0 days ; in Belgium, France (in part), Switzerland, South Africa, to 
300 days ; in the Irish Free State to 315 days ; and in Canada, the United States 
and New" Zealand (C. 0 . R.) to 305 days. Often there exist side by side, 
systems of milk recording wdth different lengths of testing or else the period 
may be extended if desired the owner or when it is a question of extraordinarily 
good cows,, as in Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and New Zealand (C. O. R.). 
The result obtained naturally varies according to the length of the recording 
period even wffien the yield is limited by the lactation period and even if the 
length of the recording period is longer the lactation. There can be no question 
of making an international comparison of the records in view of the great 
differences in the length of recording. 



TabIvE II. — Frequency and d^iration of milk recording {approximate vahies). 



Duration 

Intervals (in da3's) between 

2 successive test 

Duration 

Countries and milk 

recording organisations 

of 

total lest 

Testing j 

by breeder I 

Testing 
by Recorder 

of each 

tests 

(daj^s) 

compul¬ 

sory 

actual 

compulsory 

actual 1 

(hours) 

Germany. 

365 



28 

14 a 28 

24 

Austria. 

3 b 5 

' 14 

— 

2S 

— 

24 

Tyrol. 

Belgium: 

365 

14 

— 

70 

— 

24 

Stock breeding s3mdicates . . 

300 

— 

. — 

30 

— 

(ii 24 

Farm S3mdicates. 

— 

I 

— 

irregular 

— 

24 

Denmark. 

365 

— 

— 

30 

10 a 30 

24 

Danzig. 

365 

— 

— 

38 . 

— 

24 

Spain. 

L 

— 

— 

30 

— 

24 

Kstbonia.. 

365 

10 

— 

30 

— 

24 

Irish Free State. 

L (315) 

7 

— 

45 

— 

24 

Finland. 

— 

10 

— 

30 

— 

24 

France. 

Great Britain: 

(Iv) 300 

— 

— 

30 

21 a 90 

24 

England and Wales. 

365 

(i) 7 

I 

45 

45 a 56 

24 

Scotland. 

365 

— 

— 

2S 

(3) 

24 

North Ireland. 

365 

7 

— 

45 

— 

24 

Hungary. 

365 

— 

— 

30 

15 a 30 

24 

Iceland. 

365 

7 

— 

121 

— 

24 

Italy. 

2 So 

— 

— 

30 

15 a 30 

24 

Latvia. 

365 

— 

— 

30 

15 a 30 

- 24 

Lithuania. 

365 

— 

— 

30 

14 a 30 

i 24 

Luxembourg. 

365 

— 

— 

15 

— 

i 24 

Norway. 

365 

— 

— 

30 

21 a 30 

i 24 

Netherlands (official). 

L (330) 

— 

— 

! 

14 a 28 

24 

Friesland (official). 

L (330) 

— 

— 

14 

— 

24 

Poland. 

365 

— 

— 

2i;3o 

14 a 

24 

Romania.. . 

365 

— 

— 

(5) 21 

14 a 21 

24 

Sweden (type A) . 

365 

— 

— 

21 j 

14 a 21 1 

24 

Switzerland .| 

300 (365) 

14 

— 

60 

— 

24 

Czechoslovakia .- i 

365 

— 

— ; 

30 

— 

24 

Argentina (official) . 

Canada: 

h 

— 

— 

30 

— 

24 

Record of Performance , . . 

3S5 (305) 

I 

— 

irregular 

— 

48 

Testing Associations . 

365 

I 

— 

60 

— 

24 

Production Certificate .... 
United States: 

365 

I 


45 

—* 

24 

Breed Associations (2). . . . 

365 (305) 

I 

— 

3o;Go 


24:43 

Herd improvement . 

365 

— 

— 

3o;6o 

( 3 l 

24 

Japan (2) . 

Southern Rhodesia: 

365 (305) 



30 


48 

Official . 

300 (365) 

3 

1 

30 

( 3 ) 

48 

Semi-official .. 

Union of South Africa: 

300 

7 

I 

60 

( 3 ) 

24 

Official. 

300 (365) 

3 

— 

30 

(3) 

48 

Semi-Official. 

Australia: 

300 

7 

I 

60 

(3) 

24 

Ail States (Official). 

273 (365) 

— 

— 

30 

— 

(4) 24 

New South Wales (Assoc.) . . . 

365 

— 

— 

30 

— 

24 

Vistoria Official).. 

273 (365) 

— 

— 

30 

— 

48 

Victoria (‘" Associations . . 

273, 



30 

- 

(3) 24 
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Cotintries and milk 

recording organisations 

1 Duration 

i of 

total test 

. (days) 

Intervals (in days) between 

2 successive tests 

Testing 1 Testing 

by breeder j b\’ Recorder 

actual ! compulsor}' | actual 

Duration 

of each 

test 

(hours) 

Oiieeusland. 


60 

' i 


' 

4S 

Soutb Australia. 

! — 

— 

= — , 30 

— 

24 

West Australia. 

273 

— 

1 — 1 3 ^ 

— 

24 

Tasmania. 

i 273 

— 

i — : 30 

— 

24 

New Zealand: 

Certificate of Record . . , 

1 

; (305'J 

I 

i — 1 30 

— 

(3) 24 

Gov. Official Herd Testing. 

1 0^5 

— 

: 30 

— 

t 3 ) 24 

Association Testing .... 

i — 

30 

i ; 

— 

48 

Group Testing. 

1 365 


j — 1 30 

i 1 


24 


The coluiim compulsory ” indicates the mter\'al in days prescribed as the maximum or most fre¬ 
quently adopted. 

The column ‘ ‘ aciiial “ indicates the interval in days usualh’ adopted besides the cpmpulsory interval. 

The figures in parenthesis in the ist column (duration of total test) signify that, besides the usual 
periods, other periods are also adopted according to the wishes of the owner or for other reasons. 

(I^) signifies that the duration of total recording corresponds with the duration of the lactation 
period. 

(1) In Belgium 4. milkings are recorded, but only the results of the three smallest are dated. 

(2) As well as the periods of recording mentioned, systems of short records are employed. 

{3) As well as the regular visits, there are also surprise visits. 

(4) Before the beginning of recording, proper, an examination is made to ascertain if the cow has 
been milked dry at the last milking. 

(5) Testing for butter fat is only done every month; in the case of milk recording every fortnight 
the test is made every 3 weeks. 


With a milk recording period of 365 days the annual test may be reckoned 
as from the time of calving or dated from a given day of the calender year. In 
the second case there are generally two lactations in the same recording year 
in which case the duration of the dry period has a great influence on the amount 
of total yield recorded. 

In many countries there is a fixed term for the commencement of milk record¬ 
ings proper. Thus in the United States and the Irish Free State milk recording 
hj stock-breeders societies begins on the 4th day after calving; in Rhodesia, 
South Africa and Australia on the 5th day; in Switzerland recording should not 
commence before the 6th day or after the 21st day; in Spain France and Ital}' it 
begins on the Sth day and in the Irish Free State it should commence not later 
than the 14th day after calving. 

In most cases milk recording begins on the day of calving though the butter 
fat content is not ascertained during the first few days. Thus in Canada and 
the United States butter fat tests are not made before the 6th day, in Rhodesia 
and South Africa not before the Sth day, in Ireland not before the 14th day. 
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In addition, it is established that no sample of milk should be taken for this test 
if towards the end of lactation the cow has given less than lo lbs of milk per 
day. In Holland recording ceases when a cow gives less than 2 kg. (7.4 lbs) 
of milk at the end of the period of lactation. 

In many tests for milk ^deld there are special requirements demanded of the 
owner or the animals recorded, which can have a decided effect on each single 
result or on the final result. Thus entire herds are often tested so' that not only 
the best cows are chosen for recording; in many cases only the cows entered 
in the Herd hook (pure bred) are tested; in other cases only cross-bred cows ; 
sometimes it is required that all the pure-bred cow^s on a farm should be tested 
as is the case in the “ Record of Performance '' in Canada. Also, in that country 
(though with the “ Production Certificate system), as well as in Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, only the cows indicated by the owner are tested. 

While in Belgium the stock-breeding syndicates carry out milk recording 
during one single period of lactation in the life of a cow, in Rhodesia and South 
Africa cows should be tested during the whole of their lives if they are on a farm 
where milk recording is practiced. Generally, however, breeders can have their 
cows tested for as long as they wish. 

Seeing that the milk yield greatly depends on the interval between two succes¬ 
sive calvings and that cows which remain not carrying for some time after calving 
would be unjustly favoured, a maximum period is often fixed between the calving 
subsequent to that which preceeded testing. Thus in Canada, for the Record 
of Performance, ” it is necessary^ that the cow tested should calf again not later 
than 400 days after the calving which preceeded the beginning of milk recording. 
In New Zealand (C. O. R.) this interval is extended to 455 days for a cow 
4 years old. 

In the United States (“ Breeders Associations ”), in Japan, in Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, the number of daily milkings is limited to 4 ; in Rho¬ 
desia, occasionally, 4 milkings are permitted for an exceptionally good milker. 
In the Irish Free State, 3 milkings are occasionally allowed though generally 
only 2 are permitted. 

In the majority of countries, cows suckling their calves are not recorded. 

Almost everywhere unexceptionable markings are required for tested cows, 
either numbers on the horns, ear-marks, brands, tattooing or sometimes only 
registration. Very often marking is done by the Recorder when registering cows 
to be tested, or, as in England, persons are expressly employed for tattooing. 

Milk recording may include: determination of the quantity of milk produced 
- butter fat content - food consumption of the cows-and occasionally, determina¬ 
tion of solids-not-fat in the milk. All these operations are not carried out every¬ 
where, sometimes one or other is omitted. The quantity of milk only is determined 
everywhere, generally also the butter fat content; rarely, the food consumption. 

The quantity of milk produced is ascertained almost everywhere now-a-days 
by weighing, generally on special scales such as the Bessemer. Pails are no 
longer used for measuring except in Austria, Belgium and Luxemburg. 

The quantity of milk produced is, ascertained in some countries only by the 
owner, in others only by the Recorder, in others by the owner and the Recorder 
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wlio verifies the records of the owner. Measuring instruments are frequently 
examined. 

Testing for butter fat does not take place ever\'where. Thus in England it 
is optional, though in the majority of countries the butter fat content is consid¬ 
ered one of the most important factors in the afield. 

Butter fat testing consists of taking samples and analysing them. In the 
'' Cow Testing Associations ” of Canada, in Queensland (Australia) and in the 
association system of New Zealand, the sample is taken b}" the owner of the cows 
and is sent to a laboratory or some other centre for analysis the result being com¬ 
municated to the owner and entered in the registers of the milk recording organ¬ 
isation, In all other cases the sample is taken by the Recorders. The operation 
generally takes place thus: a sample is taken of each milking during the Record¬ 
er's visit, all the samples from one cow are then mixed together in such a w^ay 
that the total sample is proportional to the quantity of milk from each milking. 

Contrary" to this proceedure, in Denmark, England, in the “ Cow Testing 
Associations " of Canada, the official tests of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
and Australia, in the C. O, R. tests of New Zealand and in South Australia, the 
samples from the difierent milkings are not mixed, but tests for butter fat are 
made separately for each milking. 

Sometimes only a sample from a single milking is analysed, as in Spain and 
the semi-official tests in Southern Rhodesia. 

As testing for butter fat is generally done by the Recorder during his visit to 
the farm, he brings with the necessary apparatus and chemical products for exa¬ 
mining the milk on the spot, usually directh' after the last milking. 

Testing for butter fat is not done on the farms in the following countries: 
France, Spain, England, Erixemburg, Rumania (in part), Sweden, Switzerland, 
Canada (“Cow Testing Associations"), Victoria (Australia), Queensland, New" 
Zealand (“ Association and Dairy System ”) and also sometimes in Norway. The 
Recorder takes the samples with him or they are sent (wffien taken by the owner 
who sends them himself) to be analysed at a laborator>^ research station or the 
nearest dairy. 

Four different methods are used for butter fat testing; namely, the methods 
of Gerber, Babcocx, Hoyberg and Eindstrom. 

In European countries the Gerber method is chiefly used, onlj" in France and 
Rumania some syndicates use the Hoyberg method which is also used to some 
extent in Norway; in Finland, Norway and Sweden the Eindstrom method is 
employed. At the present time, the Gerber method is also used in over-seas 
countries such as Argentina, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Victoria (Austra¬ 
lia) (for pure-bred cow"s). New Zealand (partlyby the “Association System " and 
“ Group S^^stem ") and also partly in Japan. 

The Babcock method is used in the majority of over-seas countries, namely: 
the United States, Canada, Australia (with the exception of Victoria), New 
Zealand for the greater part (even entirdy for the C, O. R. and G. O. H. T. tests) 
and to some extent in Japan. It may be said that the Babcock method is 
prindpally used hy the anglo-saxon part of the world and the Gerber method in 
the rest. . 
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In the Union of South Africa only, qualitative testing of milk is not limited 
to testing for butter fat. Since October 1932, determination of the solids not 
fat was introduced into the system of official milk recording by the Government, 
though on an optional basis, according to the wishes of the owners. This is done 
every 30 days. 

Determination of food consumption onlj" takes place in a part of the countries 
where milk recording has been introduced. In Austria, Scotland, France, Luxem¬ 
burg, Rumania, Argentina and ISTew Zealand up to the present no attempts have 
been made to ascertain food consumption either because it would take up to 
much of the Recorder’s time or because it is considered that the methods of deter¬ 
mining food consumption are at present too inexact to permit conclusions to be 
drawn as to the capacity of the animal to utilise the food which should be the 
most important matter to be determined. 

In some countries it is limited to obtaining information of a general nature on 
the quantity and composition of the forage ration, these countries are: England, 
Wales, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. The 
object is less to draw conclusions as to the capacity to utilise the food than to 
discover faults in feeding by owners and to give advice to breeders on feeding 
their stock. 

In Germany, Belgium, France and Italy testing for food consumption is not 
compulsory, but is generally done if the owner wishes. 

Compulsory testing for food consumption exists only in the following countries: 
Denmark, Danzig, Spain, Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia. 

In some of these countries and those where testing for food consumption is 
optional, it is limited to arriving at a quantitative judgement. In Hungar^^ Iceland, 
the United States, Japan and Western Australia it is limited to weighing the 
various feed stuffs given and to indicating the absolute quantities. In the United 
States and Western Australia the costs of feeding are calculated. In the follow¬ 
ing countries not only quantitative, but also qualitative tests are made: Germany, 
Danzig, Denmark, Spain, Latvia, Esthonia, Norway, Finland, Sweden and Cze¬ 
choslovakia. The principal methods applied are the Kellner and the Scanda- 
navian method of calculating forage units. 

The Oskar Keelner method, used in Germany, at Danzig, in Spain, partly 
in Latvia and Poland and, with the Juste correction, also in Czechoslovakia, is 
based on tests made by KeelnER with fattened cattle. Kei^ener considered the 
effect of starch on the fattening of cattle as a measure of the effect of all other 
constituents of the feed, and he places these in a determined relation to starch 
by means of co-efficients of reduction. According to this method the starch 
value of various feeds is calculated and tests are made with cattle to be fattened. 
The starch value of feeds thus calculated indicate their value for fattening full 
grown cattle. The protein content is only estimated according to its value for 
producing fat and the value of this nutritive element for producing other effects 
in the body of the animal is ignored. 

The Scandanavian method of calculating forage units, as today applied in 
Denmark, Italy, Lithuania, Norway, Sweden, Fiidand, Esthonia and to some 
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extent in Latina where this method has been slighth- modified Prof. Busch- 
MAXX, is due to the collaboration of scientists in Scandanavian countries. It is 
based on feeding tests with cows and pigs. The first of these tests w^ere under¬ 
taken by Fjord in Denmark, but the scientist to whom the greatest merit is 
due in working out this method is Nils Haxssex in Sweden. The object of 
the tests that were made not only in Denmark and Sweden, but also in Norwa}^ 
and Finland, was to compare the effect of different feeds on the milk yield and 
to base them on a common denominator represented by a Scandanavian forage 
unit. This is i.i kg of ordinary barlej’ and i.i kg of dry matter of fodder 
beet or other feeds having the same food value. One forage unit corresponds 
to 0.75 kg of milk produced. 

The Scandanavian forage unit calculation corresponds perhaps better with 
the purposes of milk recording than the starch values of KEUb^rBR as it is based 
on tests made with dairy cows and, according to Hanssen, the effect of protein 
on milk production is about 70 % greater than on fattening, while the utilisation 
of non-nitrogenous nutritive elements in the feed for milk production only exceeds 
by 15 to 20 % their utilisation for fattening. 

The forage unit of Buschmanx, used by the milk recording organisations in 
Datvia, corresponds to about 0.6 kg of the Keeener starch value. 

Pasture presents a considerable difficulty in estimating food consumption. 
This is the reason why in New Zealand, w’here the cow'S are almost always pastured, 
testing for food consumption is not practiced. In the United States only a 
simple estimate of the food value of the pasture is made. 

Generally the value of pasture is estimated on the basis of milk yield, its 
butter fat content and the weight of the animal. This method is evidently very 
defective, chiefl}^ because it is just the utilisation of feeds by cattle which should 
be determined. It must be realised that up to the present a certain method 
has not been found for determining this utilisation with regard to pasture. 


IV. — REGISTRATION OF RECORDS. 

Unfortunately data regarding methods of registering and books and forms 
used, are defective in most of the reports of the various countries. In certain 
of these reports, data are entirely lacking and it has not .been possible to 
obtain this information, either from enq^uiries or literature. 

In the reports which contain some sort of precise and synoptic data on 
registration and forms employed, it has been observed that there is a very 
great difference between the various countries, so much so that a survey 
appears to be nearly impossible. It may be said that the manner of registering 
records and keeping books and forms, also the type of books and forms vary from 
countiy’' to country so .as to render impossible even a superficial classification of 
methods in certain categories or classes. Sometimes even the object of these 
books and registrations is not at all dear. 

The names given to books and schedules in •various coimtries also differ 
reatly which makes a comparison even more difficult. 
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It goes without saying that the books and registration must vary according 
to methods employed for recording as, for examples according to the organisation, 
of milk recording, the person who carries out the tests, the place and manner 
of recording and finally the object in view\ 

According to the methods employed, whether the owner or the Rrecorder or 
both carry out milk recording, the books also may be kept by one or the other 
or both at the same time. Another difference consists in the fact that the 
books and forms can remain on the farm or else be taken away be the Recor¬ 
der. Often two copies are made of the first records taken, one of which remains 
at the farm w^hile the other is sent to be registered at a milk recording society, 
central association or some other centre, or is taken away by the Recorder. 

Most frequently the first observations are immediately entered at the farm 
in a byre book, milk recording note book, or byre register or, as is generally the 
case in British over-seas possessions, on a b5^re sheet. Usually, in these byre 
books or sheets a separate page is kept for each day of recording with a separate 
line for each cow tested. The notes are written from the top downwards for each 
cow, while, the observations are entered in vertical columns (quantity of milk, 
butter fat content, data on feeding, etc.) if these observations require no calculation. 

lycss often the observations on milk recording are immediately entered 
at the farm in books or on sheets in which a page is reserved for each cow. 

If testing is done by both the owmer and the Recorder entries may be 
made in the byre register b}- both in which case the notes made by the Recorder 
should be recognisable (for example, written in red ink) or the Recorder enters 
his notes in separate books or byre sheets (Scotland, Irish Free State) and am* 
important differences between the owner’s and the Recorder’s results are noted 
separately. 

The notes entered in the book or byre register are copied into another book 
which is called by different names in various countries (Main register. Milk re¬ 
cording register. Milk Record Book, Herd Record Book, Summary of Milk Records, 
Annual register, etc.) Transcription from one book to another is rarely done on 
the farm. If the results of milk recording are entered in the book or byre 
sheet by the owmer, he generally sends a copy to the milk recording organisa¬ 
tion where they are registered, or else the Recorder takes the notes made on the 
farm away with him and enters them up in his office. 

The notes entered in the book or byre sheet are not always registered in 
the Main or milk recording register. More frequently the results of certain 
calculations based on the results of the tests are registered in these books, chiefly 
the yields in milk, butter fat for the recording period. (Number of days separat¬ 
ing 2 visits by the Recorder), 

In these books generally a special page is reserved for each cow at the top 
of which is written the breed, age, origin, owner, beginning and end of lacta¬ 
tion, date of birth, etc. 

If recording is done by stock breeding syndicates, as in Austria and Belgium, 
the records are copied directly from the byre book into the Herd^book, or else, 
if special milk recording books already exist, only the final results and annual 
figures are entered in the Herd-books. 
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As well as Extracts from the milk recording register which contains the 
results of each test (copied from the hyre book or the results of each recording 
period) the results of the total period of lactation or annual record are frequently 
entered in special books or sheets (Summary Sheets, Summary of Milk Records, 
Annual Statement, x^nnual Register, Yearly individual Cow Report, Annual 
Summary, etc). In these books a page is reserved for each cow on which are 
entered all the results calculated for each cow for the whole year of recording. 
This type of book is almost always kept at the office of the milk recording 
organisation. 

Apart from the above mentioned sheets there are often, in the various or¬ 
ganisations, other books and sheets for entries of all kinds (feeding books, list 
of members, list of cows, etc.). 

Frequently the notes made at the farm or the results of testing are written 
out by the owner or Recorder in the form of reports on printed forms issued by 
the milk recording organisation or central office and which are used as a basis 
for calculations and subsequent registrations. Generally the owner (and Re¬ 
corder) keeps a copy of the report or the reports are onl^^ extracts from the byre 
books, or milk recording books or sheets kept by the owner or by the Recorder. 

These reports naturall}^ var3^ considerably in form. Often there are reports 
on each record, in other cases the data calculated for a recording period are 
sent, in addition there are monthly’' reports, annual reports, etc. 

In Canada, before being forr\^arded, the annual reports written b^^ the owner 
('* Summarized Statement '*) should be confirmed officially and sworn to before 
a public notary" or justice of the peace, but usually the owner's reports are con¬ 
firmed or disproved b}’^ the Recorder's reports which are forwarded at the same 
time or separately. 


V. — CALCULATION OF RESULTS. 

The data furnished by the reports of the various countries on the calculation 
of results of milk recording are as incomplete as the data on registration of 
records, though from them it may be gathered that for calculations of results 
there is considerably more uniformit}^ than for registration. 

Three principal figures are given which in almost all cases are obtained as 
the final result of milk recording, namely; the milk production during the year's 
recording period or during the lactation period - the average percentage of butter 
fat in the milk ~ the yield in butter fat b^^ each cow during the course of the 
year's test, or during the lactation period. 

For calculating the figures of the year or the period of lactation, the total 
duration of recording is divided into periods the length of which correspond to 
the interval between two of the Recorder's visits. 

The quantity of milk is generally estimated in this way: the quantity of milk 
ascertained on the testing day for each cow is multiplied by the number of days 
in one milk recording period. By adding the quantities of milk obtained in this 
way for each testing period the annual yidd or lactation ^ield per cow is obtained. 
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This proceedure is based, therefore, only on the results of the Recorder's records 
and is used in the majority of countries. 

In countries where milk recording is done either wholely, or in part, by the 
owner, his figures are generally accepted. Where the tests made by the Recorder 
only verify the owner's figures the greatest importance is attached to those figures 
and it is only when considerable differences exist betv^^een the Recorder's and 
owner’s results that another method of calculation is employed. 

In South Africa and other countries where the owner tests daily, the results 
obtained by him are simply added up and the monthly results calculated. Their 
sum gives the annual yield or lactation yield per cow. 

When tests are made less frequently, the milk recording period, represented 
by the number of days between two of the Recorder’s visits is divided into sub¬ 
periods, as is the case in the Irish Free State. In this case the quantities of milk 
determined hy the owner in an entire recording period are added up and the 
sum is multiplied by the number of da^'s in a sub-period, thus the total quantity 
of milk produced during the entire testing period is obtained. The sum of the 
results of each period of milk recording gives, in return, the total result for the 
duration of milk recording. Or else, as in Southern Rhodesia and also the 
United States in part, the sum of the results obtained in a testing period (for 
example i month) are divided by the number of tests made and the quotient 
is multiplied by the number of days in the said milk recording period (30). 

In all these cases account may be taken of: (i) the owner’s figures only (Austria; 
after being verified by the Recorder) — (2) both the owner’s and the Recorder’s 
figures (United States, Rhodesia and South Africa) — (3) either only the owner’s 
figures or only the Recorder's figures, according to the decision of the milk record¬ 
ing organisation (Esthonia). 

In France and Holland, the calculation of milk yield is made very dif¬ 
ferently. There, the average quantities of milk weighed on every recording 
day in a year are first determined by dividing the sum of the quantities of 
milk ascertained by the number of tests and multiplying the result by the total 
number of days of lactation; this method expresses the true milk yield with the 
greatest approximation. 

Calculations are naturally made differently when it is a question of short 
tests which are only occasionally made at present in the United States and 
Japan. In the 30 day test, made in Japan, the sum of 3 tests made in the 
month is simply multiplied by 10. In the 7 day test simpl}^ the sum of the 
results of daily tests are obtained as the final result. Naturally, the figures 
arrived at in this way do not give results per annum or per lactation period, 
but only the milk yield in the short milk recording period. 

Calculations of the average proportion of butter fat in the milk is simplified by 
the fact that testing for butter fat can hardly ever be done by the owner, but 
only by the Recorder and only once during the milk recording period. ^ Generally 
the average percentage of butter fat is obtained by dividing the sum of all the 
fat percentages ascertained by the number of tests, or else, when testing for 
butter fat is done for each milking separately, the daily averages are first calcu¬ 
lated which permits the annual average to be arrived at. 
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In this respect also the method used in Holland differs from that of other 
countries. Here, the average percentage of butter fat is obtained by dividing the 
sum of the quantities of butter fat determined on the testing da3"S by the sum of 
the quantities of milk ascertained on the same days. The quantit3’' of butter fat 
obtained on the testing da3"S is ascertained b3’ multiphdng the quantit3" of milk 
obtained b3" the percentage of butter fat. 

The quayitity of butter fat produced is estimated b3^ multiphdng the quantit3^ 
of milk obtained b3" the proportion of butter fat and dividing b3" lOo, which gives 
the 3deld in butter fat in kg., or else by multiplying b3'' lo which gives the 3deld 
in grammes. Generall3" the yield in butter fat is estimated for each milk record¬ 
ing period b3" the quantit3" of milk produced during a testing period and the 
proportion of butter fat; b3" adding together all the quantities of butter fat for the 
various periods the 3deld in butter fat per annum or per lactation period is ob¬ 
tained, Sometimes, however, the quantit3’ of butter fat is calculated, either per 
lactation period or for the whole milk recording 3’ear, b3" the annual 3deld in milk 
and the average proportion of butter fat in the milk (Irish Free State, Holland). 

In some cases the butter yield is also estimated b3^ multipl3dng the 3deld in 
butter fat b^' i.iS. 

In Holland, in addition to the annual quantities of milk and butter fat and 
the annual average in butter fat, the daily average quantity of butter fat per cow 
is estimated b3’ di\dding the sum of the quantities of butter fat determined for 
each da3' of recording (quantit3" of milk on the recording da3^ X the percentage 
of butter fat x lo) b3" the number of milk recording da3"S. 

In order to express the milk and butter fat 3'ields b3" a single figure and thus 
render 3’ields comparable, in some countries, such as Scotland, Latvia and Norway, 
the 3delds are expressed at their estimated equivalent of milk of i % butter fat. 

In some cases corrections are made of 3delds from animals of different ages and 
calving intervals varying in length. Thus, in Belgium, the 3delds of cows which 
calve for the first time at 2 3^ears old are multiplied b3' 1.54, after the second calv¬ 
ing, b\^ 1.25 and after the third, b^” i.ii. For a cow which calves again more than 
12 months after the preceeding calving, 5 % is deducted from the yield for each 
months dela3’’ in calving, w^hile 5 % is added for each month in advance. This 
correction should not exceed 15 %, 

For acctirate results the theoretical position of the testing day in the period of 
milk recording is important. It is, in fact, a question of ascertaining, for calcula¬ 
tion requirements, if the testing day should be considered as situated at the beginn¬ 
ing, middle or end of a milk recording period. In the first case it is admitted 
theoretically that the results of the testing da^^ are t3q)ical of the actual 3delds of 
all the days, up to the following test. In the second case, the testing da3^ is t3’- 
pical of the da3’s of the second half of the preceeding recording period, and of the 
da3's of the first half of the following recording period. In the third case, the 
testing da3' is topical of the preceding da3^s since the last test. 

For calculation purposes, in the maiorit3" of cases, the testing da3^ is consid¬ 
ered as being situated at the end of the recording period; onl3" in a few countries, 
such as Scotland, 'Holland and the United States, the middle of the recording 
period is taken as the position of the testing da3'. 
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The extent of the milk recording period ior which results are calculated is gener¬ 
ally identical with the length of the total recording period (see TabIvE II). 
Sometimes, however, the results are calculated separateh- for a certain period of 
time. Thus in Spain, where yields are generaly calculated by lactation, for a cow 
with a lactation period of more than 300 days, but less than 365 da^’s, separate 
calculations are made for the results of the first 300 days and for the entire lacta¬ 
tion period. If lactation lasts more than 365 days the yields of the days following 
are calculated and entered separately. 

In tests for milk yield in w^hich the feed consumption is also determined, nat¬ 
urally all calculations relating to this are made. While frequently they are limited 
to indicating the feed ration, to calculating the total quantities of the various 
feeds per period and per milk recording year or to estimating the total consump¬ 
tion of starch values or forage units in the same periods of time, in addition, 
sometimes calculations are made at each test on the costs of feeding, the relation 
between the yield and the feed consumption and also, taking these caculations as a 
basis, the turn-over of the various cows. For this last calculation it is necessary, 
as an intermediate step, to know the value of the products according to the quan¬ 
tity of milk and the prices of milk or dairy products. 

Sometimes the feed consumption is also estimated by groups of cows, as is 
the case in Lithuania. If then, during a recording period period for which these 
estimates are being made, a new cow" is added to the group, the number of cows 
existing during, the whole recording period is multiplied by the number of days 
in that period and to this is added the number of days the new cow has been pre¬ 
sent. The number of feeding days per group thus obtained is multiplied b}’' the 
quantity of feeds consumed per day per head. 

As the relation between yield and feed consumption, the production of milk 
and also of butter fat is usually taken per 100 kg of starch values or 100 kg. forage 
units consumed. 

In order to facilitate comparison betw-een animals, calculations are also 
frequently made, as for example, in Spain, Poland and Switzerland, on the } 7 iilk 
yield per unit of live weight and sometimes also the butter fat and butter yield per 
unit of live weight (generally 100 kg). 

In South Africa, as has already been said, the content of solids-not~fat in 
milk is also determined. Taking the test as a basis, the total quantity 
of solids-not-fat is calculated per lactation period by multiplying the test 
by the number of days of a milk recording period and adding up the results 
of the various periods. In addition, by dividing the sum of the percentages 
of solids-not-fat by the number of tests, the average percentage of this diy* 
matter is arrived at. 

Taking the annual results as a basis, the average yields of a byre or of herds are 
also very often estiniated by dividing the sum of the. yields of all the cows tested 
in a b3nre or of a herd by the number of cow*s tested. In the same w^ay, the 
figures, concerning feed consumption, feeding costs, etc., are expressed in the 
form of average figures per b3n:e. . 

Finally, in many countries, the average yields per milk recording society or 
per breed association are also indicated, ' 
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VI. -- UTILISATION OF RECORDS. 

The primary and immediate aim of milk recording with regard to the breeder 
is to permit him to practice breeding on a more stable basis w^hich is not pos¬ 
sible without determining the yields of the cows. Taking the numerical data 
provided by milk recording, the breeder can ehminate bad milkers by sending 
them to the butcher, selling them or else by not using their descendents for 
reproduction. 

On the other hand, he can use the cows which have been distinguished in 
yield tests for increasing and improving his stock and above all can choose the 
sires from sons of cow's which are the most productive. 

The results of yield tests also permit the breeder to improve methods of 
feeding and handling of dairy cows. By obser\’^ing the changes produced in the 
3rields by modifications in conditions of feeding and handling, the breeder can 
arrive at the best conditions from both these points of view. 

Results of milk recording are utilised in the farms of breeders for breeding, 
feeding and the handling of dairy cows wherever milk recording is practiced and 
the suitable application of conclusions drawn from the results of recording is 
often aided, guided and supervised by advice to the breeder given by the milk 
recording organisations. 

For the breeder milk recording increases considerably the value of each 
animal recorded as he can drawn conclusions as to progeny, but in the form in 
which it is carried out at present in the majority of countries its importance 
is far greater than this immediate value for the breeder. If it is executed by 
organisations whose scrupulousness, impartiality and acctuacy cannot be doubted, 
the records are also of value for prospective buyers of dair^^ cow’s. The records, 
as a matter of fact, at present play a ver^* important part in the trade in breed¬ 
ing animals; they produce an increase in price which is not limited to recorded 
animals, but also applies to their progeny and their whole families. A 3deld 
certificate therefore represents an economic factor of the first importance and, 
even if this factor cannot be expressed in cash, it must be admitted that the 
increase in price of 4^4 millions of cow's recorded and of their progeny, the number 
of which greatly surpasses the said figure, represents an extraordinary" increase 
in value, due solely^ to milk recording. 

The stimulation the breeder receives from this increase in price and value 
greatly encourages the work of sy-stematic stock-breeding caried out with a \new 
to increasing and assuring production and causes a progressive accumulation of 
hereditary" factors on which high yields are dependent, and results, therefore, 
in an increase in national wealth which can never be valued too highly-. 

Ceriificaiion of performance is done in different ways in the various countries. 
Generally it is done in such a way'" as to encourage the obtaining of high yields 
or at least determined minimum yields which are already- on a high level. 

This is why- it is generally- limited to having a simple registration and publi¬ 
cation of the results of milk recording in reports, reviews, etc., as is the custom 
every-where, as the basis for the other forms of certification of yield. Also, the 
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performances in different sorts of competions are utilised. For example, in the 
majority of countries, when awards are given at shows, the greatest importance 
is given today to the attested performance; on these occasions, in addition to 
a money prize or object of value, a diploma is given w^hich, in case of sale, results 
in an increase in the price of the animal. Competitions, in the exact sense of 
the word, may also be organised in which the animals with the highest yields 
obtain prizes and diplomas. These competitions can be organised locally or 
can include large areas and even entire States. A' particular example of this 
is the a Concours de la Meilleure vache» in France which embraces the whole 
country and is chiefly based on the performances certified after recording. 

In the majority of countries, the aim of milk recording in respect to stock 
breeding is particularly emphasized by registering the records in Herd-hooks and 
Pedigree registers and thus putting these results at the immediate disposal of 
systematic breeding. In this case, the extracts from the Herd-book also include 
data on performances, so that the buyer of the breeding animal obtains at the 
same time information on ancestry and yields of the animal and its ancesters. 
This proceedure has the great advantage that heredity of yields ma\^ be at 
once verified. 

In man}^ countries special books have been instituted for animals which 
have reached certain minimum yields and which satisfy certain conditions, for 
example, the “ Rinderleistungbuch"' in Germany, the “ Register of High Yielding 
Cows in Scotland, the '' Register of Dairy Cattle ” in Ireland, the Fivre 
d’Elite'' in France, the Register of Dairy Cattle ” in England, the ‘‘ Eivres 
d'Elite'' in Hungary, theRecord of Performance'* in Canada, the “ Advanced 
Registers ” or '' Registers of Merit " in the United States, Japan, South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Australia and others in New Zealand. 

In the majority of these books only pure-bred animals are registered, but 
there are also performance registers for animals without pedigrees («grade 
cattle ") in w^hich it is only required that the sire should have been registered 
in a Herdbook and that the animal must have attained the standard yield 
required. 

In the majority of cases registration in these registers is based on the normal 
milk recording and special tests are only rarely made, as in Germany for the 
“ Rinderleistungbuch ” and in Canada for the Production Certificate For 
these special tests more severe conditions are usually" imposed and the^^ are 
carried out in a more precise manner than can be done for the ordinary milk 
recording. 

Entry in such a book or yield register and the resulting increase in the 
value of the animal acts as a great stimulant to the breeder to arrive at the 
minimum yields which are generally very high. 

A form of yield attestation W'hich greatty resembles the performance Regis¬ 
ters and has the same practical value are the certificates or marks subject to stan¬ 
dard yields such as the “ Certificates of Merit" in England, the “ Marque de 
Bonne Eaitiere'* (E) iu Switzerland, the ‘'Production Certificate " in Canada, 
the “ Record of Performance Certificate " and the “ Statement of Performance " 
in South Africa and Rhodesia, the “ Production Record Certificate " in 
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Australia; the Certificate of Record ” and the '' Statement of Record in New 
Zealand. 

Entr}’ in the Performance registers with regard to the issue of such certifi¬ 
cates and distinguishing marks, such as the '' Marque de Bonne Laitiere '' in 
Switzerland are above all subject to the obtaining of certain standard yields. 
A comparison between the standards used in the different countries and for 
different books and certificates is unfortunately impossible as conditions differ 
too greatly. Besides the differences between the methods of recording and 
calculating, and above all the various lengths of recording periods, the stan¬ 
dards vary generally according to the breed and age of the animals and are 
expressed either in quantities of milk, or quantities of butter fat, or in quantities 
of milk at their estimated equivalent of milk of l butter fat, or in quantity 
of milk with a given minimum content of butter fat, or in corrected quantities 
of milk and butter fat, so that there are hardly tw’o figures which can be 
compared. 

In Germany the minimum yields for entry in the German (c Rinderleistungbuch » 
are expressed separately for milk recording carried out during the wiiole year and 
for 10 months recording and low’er standards are required of cow^s under 5 years 
of age. 

In Scotland the standards are expressed in gallons of milk and in °/o of butter 
fat separately" for heifers after the first calving and cow^s after many calvings. 

In the Irish Free State a minimum quantity of milk is required, a minimum 
butter fat content and a minimum quantity of butter fat produced. Standards 
differ for the tw"o breeds that are raised in that coimtry". 

In England and AVales there is one standard for one year’s recording and 
another for 3 year’s recording; in both cases the quantities are different according 
to the different breeds. 

In Hungary, besides the judging of type and conformation, minimum quantites 
of milk and butter fat are required which differ according to the breed and to the 
book in which the animal is to be registered. 

In Switzerland, minimum quantities of milk and butter fat in kg. are required, 
but these vary according to the number of calvings, the length of gestation, the 
period of mountain pasturing and the altitude of the pastures. For the Kerens 
breed, smaller yields are required than for other breeds. 

In Canada, the standards for the “ Record of Performance ” varv according 
to the breed and age of the cow, those for the Production Certificate ’’ are uni¬ 
form; they are expressed for 12 months in lbs (454 g) of milk and butter fat, but 
require special tests. 

In the X. nited States the standards of the Herd-books for the various breeds 
are different. 

In Rhodesia and South Africa, the standards are expressed in lbs of butter 
fat and a minimum and maximum period of lactation is required. 

In Australia, the standards are also expressed in lbs of butter fat, but vary 
according to the age of the cow, up to 5 y^ears. 

In Zealand there are several systems. For the “ Certificate of Record 
there ate three different classes, the standards vary according as to whether the 
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examination lasts 365 or 305 days and according to the age of the animal. For 
registration in the Group Herd Testing"’ minimum yields are also required which 
differ according to the age of the animal. In all cases the yield is expressed in 
lbs of butter fat. 

These indications of the essential differences between the minimum yields or 
established standards are sufficient to dispell any doubt as to the impossibility of 
comparing the standards themselves. In most cases, the standards may be 
found in the reports of the countries. 

Besides the yield there are other conditions for registration in a performance 
register or for obtaining a >deld certificate; thus there are requirements in respect 
to the length of gestation. In Scotland, it is necessary that the calving subsequent 
to the recorded lactation (which should end on 31 December) should take place 
14 months, at the latest, after the proceeding calving. In England, and Wales, 
for obtaining a ‘'Certificate of Merit”, 3 calves in 3 years of milk recording are 
required. In Hungary, calving subsequent to the recorded lactation should 
take place not later than 14 months after the preceeding calving. In Switzerland, 
in the case of a calving more than 14 months after the preceeding, the minimum 
requirements are increased for granting the “Marque de Bonne Laitiere”. In 
iSew Zealand, before giving the ist class Certificate of Record, a maximum delay 
in calving of 455 days is required; for the 2^*^ class Certificate of Record a maximum 
dela}" of 485 days; if the delay is still longer only a 3rd class Certificate can be given. 
These figures only refer to 365 day recording; for the 305 day recording, they 
are reduced by 60 days. 

Other conditions for entry in the performance registers or for the issue of certi¬ 
ficates of miminum yields are normal feeding and management, good health, good 
constitution, good type, high number of points at the judging for qualification 
(Hungar^^), etc. 

Milk recording is of particular value for the selection of sires. In many coun¬ 
tries, S3^stematic selection of these bulls has been undertaken based on the yield 
of the dams, daughters or other members of the famil3^ Either entry of the bulls 
in a Herd-book is subject to the condition that the dams and sisters produce cer¬ 
tain minimum ^fields, or the buUs are accepted under certain conditions in the 
performance registers, “Livres d’Elite”, “Advanced Registers”, etc. Thus, in 
Germany the bulls can be accepted b3’’ the “ Rinderleitungbuch ” when 4 of their 
daughters have reached the standard ^fields. The same rule applies to the “ Record 
of Performance ” in Canada, wffiere each of the 4 daughters should be hy a different 
dam. In England and Wales, the bulls can obtain a “ Certificate of Merit ” if the}- 
are pedigree bulls whose dams and sires’ dams have reached the prescribed standard 
during 3 successive 3"ears. In Htmgar}^ the sons of dams registered in a “Eivre 
d’Elite ” which are ranked as catagory II at the time of judging, are admitted to 
the register of merit. In Svvitzerland, a bull can be entered in the Herd-book onl^" 
if he is the son of a “ Bonne Eaiti^re 

In some countries, such as Scotland, England, the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand, there is also a system of «Proven Sires» or « Certified Bulls» 
in which the value of a bull is calculated and confirmed as a sire of high value 
according to the compared 3delds of the dam and the daughters. 
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In Italy, and other countries, the milk records are also used to establish stock- 
breedhig centres where a remarkable sire is assigned to a group of tested cows. 
These stock-breeding centres should provide good breeding animals. In Luxem¬ 
burg, the “ Federation des Societes d'Elevage decided, as from 1936, to sell only 
the sires whose progenitors possess a performance certificate. 

Finally", the results of milk recording are a source of data for research and are 
utilised as such in the majority of countries. Researches: on feeding and mana¬ 
gement of animals in relation to milk production - on the diSerent influences to 
which this production is subject, but especially on heredity as regards capacity 
for this production, are carried out on the basis of these records. Discussion on these 
researches would be outside the scope of this article. It is sufiicient here to 
say that, on the basis of data provided by milk recording, results have already 
been obtained in research which are of the greatest importance both from the 
scientific viewy)oint (genetics) and for practical stock-breeding. 


S. Taussig. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Animal Husbandry. 

1st mketi^tg of thb ItaIvU^ Corporation of animat husbandry and fisheries. 
— This Corporation, recently constituted in conformity witli the provisions of the new 
Italian corporative legislation, held its first meeting from 7 to 9 January, 1935. 

The first sitting took place under the presidency of S. E. B. Mussoru^i, Head of the 
Italian Government. The questions containing in the agenda were as follows: 

(1) Protection of t}'pical cheeses and regulation of voluntary « Consorzi)) of pro¬ 
ducers. 

(2) Regulation of the production and sale of milk for food and industrial purposes 
and proposed measures for increasing consumption. 

{3) Measures for insurance and social assistance for fishermen. • 

(4) Renewal of the acts completing the collective economic agreement for the 
regulation of the sale of milk in the city of Rome. 

(5) Organisation of the sale of fish in bulk. 

(6) Regulation of the motorisation of fishing boats. 

(7) Relations between fishing material and the preserved fish industry with a 
^dew to increasing national production. 

(9) Examination of the conditions of manufacture of net used in fishing for tunny 
fish, also conditions of marketing tunny fish preser^^ed in oil. 

(8) A ni m al production in the coimtry and regulation of imports of butchers 

meat. 

(10) Various questions. 

After having examined these questions with care and attention the Corporation 
adopted, inter alia, the following decisions: 

Regarding the protection of typical cheese and the regulation of volimtar}^ « Con¬ 
sorzi }>, the following motion was approved:.— 

«The Corporation cf Animal Husbandry and Fisheries, after examining the question 
of the protection of typical cheeses and ihe regulation of voluntary « Consorzi» 
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declaves 

(1) the utility of adopting, with a view to the better protection of the cheese in¬ 
dustry' and the typical cheeses most in demand on the market, as much as for internal 
consumption as for export, a special mark which will guarantee the quality and special 
characters of each, taking into account the organoleptic characters and the particular 
composition of each kind of cheese, this composition being pre^dously determined by 
the organisations of the State. 

(2) that these marks should be established by the voluntary « Consorzi» of pro¬ 
ducers which, on the proposal of the Provincial Councils of Corporative Economy, would 
be authorised by the IVIinistiy of Agriculture in conjunction with the Ministry of Corpora¬ 
tions, 

(3) that the voluntary inter-provincial a Consorzi», constituted for the protec¬ 
tion of typical cheeses, should limit their action to those products which, being more in 
demand in the home market as well as abroad, have the greatest influence on the cheese 
industry of Italy (dry cheeses, gorgonzola, pecorino, caciocavallo, etc.). 

(4) that, for each type of cheese, there should be only one « Consorzio » per 
section, corresponding to certain districts of production and certain ty^pes of products. 

In the special case of dry cheese, the Corporation decides to propose to the Central 
* Corporate Committee, that only’ one voluntary’, inter-provincial (f Consorzio /> for dry’ 
cheeses should be recognised, which will include sections foi reggiano-pannigiano, lodi- 
giano, lombardo and emiliano, (reggian-parmisan cheese, cheeses of hodi, Lombardy’ and 
Emilia). 

The Corporation also recognises 

that it is opportune to organise, through the technical and sy’ndical organisations, 
an activity’ which would direct the use of milk in greater quantities towards other forms 
of habitual usage (cream, butter, human food, feeding calves) and to regulate the distri¬ 
bution, chiefly^ in the reclaimed regions, of cattle for farm work and butchers meat, pre¬ 
ferably’ the ty’pes most suitable for milk production. 

Regarding the questions relative to the regulation of the production and sale of milk 
for food and industrial purposes and the measures for increasing consumption, stock- 
breeding, regulation of imports of butchers meat, the following motion was approved:— 

«The Corporation of Animal Husbandry’ and Fisheries, after having examined the 
problems of the production and marketing of milk for direct consumption, also those of 
stock-breeding and the importation of butchers meat:— 

considers that the economic bases of national animal husbandry’ should be 
improved and a greater equilibrium should be established between the two principal 
animal products, milk and meat, by activities directed towards: 

assuring fair prices for products and in proportion with the costs of production; 

increasing the consumption of milk in the natural state and also milk foods; 

reducing the repercussions caused on the national market by’ the importation of 
meat and cattle from abroad; 

impro^dng breeds of Italian cattle, chiefly from the point of view of production, 
and increasing the market value of products. 

it also decides 

to submit [the Hollowing measures to the Central Corporative Committee for 
approval:— 

(i) to define the quantities of butter fat that should be contained in each type 
of cheese and to punish severely all fraud in the use of margarine in the preparation of 
food products; 
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{2) {a) to encourage as much as possible the use of milk for consumption in the 

natural state and to regulate the institution and functioning of «I^Iilk Centres » which 
should be considered as institutions existing solely for public hygiene and utility without 
any speculative objectives or any aims of a profit-making nature, and which should 
administered by the categories interested on a corporative basis; 

ip) to organise, in towns where «]VIilk Centres do not exist, « Consorzi» 
on a corporative basis charged with supervising and regulating the production of milk 
intended for consumption in the natural state, also its distribution to consumers; 

(c) to absolutely forbid the sale of milk in an itinerant form either by traders 
or producers; 

(3) to entrust a corporative organisation, controled by the State with the task 
of regulating the entry of quotas of imported cattle from exporting countries, and their 
distribution throughout the country with a view to avoiding disorganisation of the na¬ 
tional market: 

{4) to establish quotas also for imported fresh, frozen and chilled meat, also 
bacon, fats and manufactured products, and to fix the maximum quantity per annum 
which should be admitted into the country, based on the true necessities of national 
requirements; 

(5) to regulate the cattle markets in the large centres of consumption, with 
a view to giving indmduals or associations of producers the possibility of marketing 
their beasts directly, and thus avoiding all forms of monopoly; 

(6j to reorganise the slaughter of cattle on a more economical and modem 
basis by eliminating unjustified charges and losses of all kinds; 

(7) to encourage stock-breeding societies to collaborate, in a more efficacious 
manner, with the acthity of the organs of the ^Ministry of Agriculture in each province 
^vith a view to impro\ing animal husbandry chiefly in respect to the determination of 
the characteristics of breeds to be raised in the various regions, the composition and ap¬ 
plication of programmes for quantitative improvement, and the various activities for 
improving the market value of ItaHan breeds and their products; 

(8) to equilibrate taxation on food products so as to correspond more 
exactly with the present value of cattle, taking into account that the consumption of 
beef, mutton and pork and their derivatives should be encouraged as they bear most of 
the charges at present, while other meats, such as chicken and prepared foods which 
afford the greatest markets for imports, are exempt from taxes; 

(9) to revise the present tariffs on transport by rail and sea (cattle, milk, 
stock feeds, etc.); 

(10) to develop the experiihent organisations for animal husbandry and cheese 
production, and als o laboratories entmsted with the control of milk foods with a view to 
the suppression of adulteration and fraud. 

Agricultural Industries. 

lY iNtERNATIONAI, tBCHNICAI. AND CHE^HCAI, CONGRESS OF AGRICUBTTJRAI, INDUS¬ 
TRIES, Brussei^, 15-2S JuuY 1935. — The International Commission of agricultural 
industries has limited to 10 the number of question which will be treated according 
to priority and which will form the subjects of Reports printed and distributed to all 
members of the Congress before the opening. These questions are as follows:— 

Division: General scientific sUtdies :■ 

(i) Vitamins - their preparation and use in food industries ; 
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(2) Unification of methods of analysis : 

On this question it is observed that all powers are granted to the Bureau 
of the Commission to present the title of this question under whatever 
form appears to be most suitable. 

Division II: Agronomical studies : 

(3) The physiological significance for industrial plants of the reaction of the 

sun and the action of manures on the content of industrial plants and 
their useful elements. 

Division III : Industrial studies : 

(4) Liquid residues : 

This question should be studied particularly from the standpoints of the 
sugar industry, distilleries, breweries, yeast manufacture and dairying; 

(5) Purification of sugar juices : 

This question has already been the subject of a questionaire addressed to 
the sugar industries the text of which appeared in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Science and Practice of 1934, ^2, ‘p. 55S-559. 

(6) The utilisation of steam in the sugar industry. 

(7) The 3deld in distilling. 

(8) Preparation and concentration of musts. 

{9) The pastexirization of milk with regard to hygiene and the milk industries 
(butter and cheese making); 

Division IV: Economic studies : 

(10) Investigations on the optima conditions for purchasing wheats on the 
basis of their food value. 

For all information applications should be made to the Commission Internationale 
des Industries Agricoles'’ 156 Boulevard de Magenta, Paris, or the “ Comite Beige 
d’organisation ”, 133 Chaussee de Charlroi, Brussels. 


Thb Internationa]; fortnight of the dairying Industry at Brussels. — An 
important Fortnight of the Dairying Industry will be held at Brussels from 15 to 
26 May, 1935, in the temporar}’' exhibition hall of the Universal Bxliibition. 

This exhibition will arouse great interest everywhere. The following groups and 
sub-groups will be included:— 

Group I : Dairying industry products : 

(a) natural milk and butter; 

(b) cheeses (soft curd without moulds, soft curd with moulds, hard cheeses, 

blended cheeses); 

(c) prepared milks; 

(d) other milk preparations. 

Group 2 : Dairying industry material: 

(a) farm utensils; 

(l>) dairying materials; 

{c) laboratory apparatus, starters, chemical products, instruments. 
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Group 3: Trainhig, associations: 

[a) damung training: courses, schools, didactic material, re\dews, books; 

{b) associations: co-operative organisations, legislation, publicity. 

The Fortnight is organised under the patronage of the International Federation 
of Dair\dng and the three great Dairying Associations of Belgium: the '‘ Societe Na- 
tionale de Taiterie ” the “ Union Nationale des laiteries beige " and the Office d’ins¬ 
pection des laiteries du Boerenbond Beige ”, 

The exhibition is preceeded by a great national and international butter compe¬ 
tition the results of which will be announced at the opening of the Fortnight. 

Samples of butter will be examined twice: the first time the ]nTy will judge the 
appearance, aroma, taste and texture: the second time, eight days later, the conserva¬ 
tion will be judged. In the interval the butter will be conserved under conditions 
indicated. 

Further information can be obtained from the “ Commissariat general du Gou- 
vemement Brussels, or from the “ Secretariat de la Quinzaine rue des Recollets 24, 
Louvain, 

A. P. 


BOOK NOTICES (*) 

Stanford, B. B. Bconomic Plants - New York, Bondon, D. Appleton-Century 
Compan}" Incorporated, 1934, 57 ^ PP- 37 ^ ill* 

The author writes in the preface to this book that up to the present there does not 
exist a work which can be used by students in universities and agricultural schools as a 
manual on the cultivated plants of the world and the use man has made of them. A 
long experience in practice and teaching and extensive correspondence have enabled 
him now to collect a very large amount of information and to unite it in a volume, the 
number of pages of which render it very readable. All the subjects are treated in a 
scientific manner, but at the same time comprehensible. The illustrations are first class 
and the reproduction of the photographs and drawings is excellent. 

It goes without saying that, in embracing so vast a subject, he has had to make a 
choice among the subjects treated. This choice has been influenced by the fact that 
the author addresses himself to students in the colleges in the United States. He has, 
therefore, concentrated on useful plants which enter into the economy of the country, 
but as this immense country is interested, in one way or another, in almost the totality 
of human products, this volume necessarily is of world-wide interest. 

The first two chapters, entitled «The Plant Kingdom» and « Cells, Tissues and 
Organs » are pureh^ botanical. It was an excellent idea to preceed such a book by an 
abridged treatis on the plant, an idea made even more successful by the fact that the 
author has not limited himself to copjdng any manual, but has written an entirely original 
text accompanied by plates drawn by his collaborators, some of which surpass in 
clearness and precision those which are usually encoimtered. But why has the author 
limited himself to systematics and anatomy ? Why has he not added a short chapter 
on plant physiology ? Why has he also entirely omitted genetics, and why does he not 
speak of the influence selection has had on the improvement of breeds Certainly the 


(*) Under this heading are included short ‘sjmopses of book received for review. 
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"book would have been very much bigger, but space could have been gained by abridging 
the parts on the systematic of thallophytes, bryophytes and pteridophytes, wich have 
not a very great economic interest. 

Forestry products in a wide sense (wood and its products, resins, tanning matter 
cork, latex, rubber, jelutong, gutta-percha, chicle) occupy 130 pages, that is, one fifth 
of the “volume. These chapters are most interesting and contain information which 
would otherwise have to be sought for in a great number of hetergeneous sources. Men¬ 
tion must also be made of the excellent and unique illustrations, provided for the most 
part by the forestr}’ services of the United States. Wood industries are treated ver^^ 
completely, for example, the manufacture of veneers which reached such large dimensions 
during the last few years. 

The chapter devoted to rubber and other products derived from various kinds of 
latex is original and in it will be found information on the activities of the Seringeiros 
of the Amazon, on the Castilla, on the Euphorbia Intisy, on the « milk-weed » {Asclepias . 
suhulata), the guayule (Paethenium argentatum), jelutong, balata, gutta-percha, the 
chewing-gum industry, etc. It is, however, to be regreted that all these plants, certainly 
interesting, but which only gave rise to small local industries, occupy such a large place 
in comparison with the only rubber plant which has a world-wide interest, that is, brasi- 
liensis. The chapters on Hevea should in any case be revised, being incomplete and 
containing errors (especiall}^ the chapter on the coagulation of latex). 

The fibre plants, cotton, flax, hemp, jute, ramie, abaca, agave, and Fourcroya, 
coconut, rafiia, Tillandsia, kapok, are well presented from the botanical and industrial 
point of view. 

The chapter on paper manufacture is excellent and a better idea of this industry in 
general could not be given in the Same number of pages, an industr}" which is closely 
linked with the forest regions in the world. 

It is evident that it is difficult to treat cereals and gramineous forage plants when 
limited to only about 60 pages. The specific interests of the United States have had 
an influence here more than elsewhere. This explains, for example, why the author has 
treated maize in detail. 

Sugar and sugar plants are discussed in the tenth chapter. Sugar cane and sugar 
beets are suitably treated, though in our opinion, there should have been a photograph 
of the interior of a modem sugar factory instead of one of the three photographs of pri¬ 
mitive factories. The author has not forgotten to mention palm sugar (he has only 
lorgott&i Arenga saccharifera which is no less important than Phoenix sylvestris), sorghum 
sugar, finally an American product, maple sugar. 

The volatile oils are distinguished from non-volatile oils. In the eleventh chapter 
only the first are; discussed, namely; cottonseed oil, olive, oil, coconut, palm, and castor 
oils, all non-drying oils, and afterwards the drying oils, linseed and aleurites. 

The twelfth chapter is entitled « Plants and Kitrogen: Protein Products )>. Here is 
treated the fixing of nitrogen by bacteria and the part played by leguminous plants in 
this process. These plants are then discussed as forage plants, plants for crop rotation 
and for human food. Nuts, a name commonly given to the fruits of very varied origin, 
will be found as providers of proteins. Chestnuts, pecan, (the fruit of Cary a Pecan), 
hickories)) {irait oi Carya ovata), walnuts, almonds, Brazil nuts {itom Bertholletia 
■excelsa), filberts and pistachio nuts are all included in the same chapter. 

Fruits are then discussed. It is difficult to understand why the author has 
considered it necessary to limit himself to species cultivated in the United States and 
why he does not event mention the banana which has such a large place in the diet 
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of the inhabitants of his country, banana plantations also having attracted so much 
American capital. Another omission is the wine industry, which, in the part on grapes, 
is hardly mentioned. 

Spices and Aromatic products, peppers, nutmeg, cinnamon, sassafras, cloves, mustard, 
ginger and vanilla and the essential oil plants occupy a large place. 

Beverage-yielding plants, coffee, tea, cocao, cola, guarana and mate are discussed 
fairly completely, but a lack of good sources of information and errors and inexactitudes 
will be observed. 

The last chapter is devoted to some medicinal plants, the opium poppy, coca leaves 
and cocaine, quinine, cascara, ginseng and a short re\new is given of the cultivation of 
medicinal plants in the United States. 

To sum up, this book is most valuable, unique of its kind and can be of great ser\dce 
to agriculture in all countries in making known to the public the innumerable uses of plants 
and their products. This, however, does not prevent the choice of subjects being not 
entirely satisfying and often an impression is given that the author does not sufficiently 
take into account the economic importance of the plants he has chosen. How otherwise 
can be explained the complete lack of documentation on the potato and tobacco in a 
book where condiments and aromatic plants, of infinitely less importance in world eco¬ 
nomy and in the United States, occupy about thirty pages ? It is to be hoped that a 
new edition will appear soon and that the author will take justified criticism into account. 

W. B. 


Dr. Jacqubs-Pierrb B3;aizot. aha vaccination centre le thyphus exanthematique», 
132 p., 36 fig.. Ua Chapelle-Montigeon (Ome), 1935. 

Exanthematous thyphus, which was the cause of the loss of nearly a million human 
lives during the war 1914-1918, is still a scourge greatly to be feared. From i. J anuary 
to 15 September, 1934 in the countries most affected, a considerable number of cases 
have been recorded: - the Belgian Congo, 900 -- Egypt, 7660 - South Africa, 4900 - 
Chili, 5725 - Guatemala, 143 - Mexico, 256 - Persia, 1082 - U. S. S. R., 30000 - 
Poland, 3S00 - Rumania, 2000 - Jugoslavia, 2100. 

The systematic destruction of the flea, transmission agent of the disease, is insuffi¬ 
cient, from a practical point of view, as a prophylactic measure. There remains 
vaccination, which has not given sufficient security up to the time when the author 
experimented, in Morocco, with the method of Dr. Georges Bi^ai^C. 

This method consists essentially in vaccinating with the living virus treated with 
bile. The vaccine is prepared two or three houra, at the most, before its use, employing 
guinea-pigs at the third day of the disease. 

The animal is chloroformed and the vaginal parts the spleen and the left superrenal 
capsula are removed. The organs are ground, physiologicEil serum is added and it is 
the filtered through sterile gauze. This mother-solution is taken to the place where 
vaccination is to be performed, bile is added and, at the end of a quarter of an hour 
the S3rringes may be filled and inter-muscular vaccination performed. 

The experiments made on 23 June, 1934 7^3 men, and again on 12 December on 

the whole population of an infected douar (850 persons), gave remarkable results. 

The author concludes his very important work by stating that vaccination with 
living vims treated with bile completely prevents the return of epidemics. 


G. R. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General. 


Cai^endarui, peuCartcor PE ANUE 1935 - Tipatit pirn ingrijirea D.lui D. G. Chi^iu. 
Bucuresti, Cartea romaneasca, 1935. 236 p. (Societatea inginerilor agronomi). 

Nanking. Universixy. Coeeege of agricueXure and foresXry. Agricultural 
index to periodicals and bulletins in Chinese and in English principally publi¬ 
shed in China, 1858-1931. Nanking, 1933. 

Soxtxh-Easxern agrictjextjrae coeeEGE, Wye, KenX, The Journal. No. 35. Ja¬ 
nuary 1935. [Ivondon, Headley Brothers], 1935. P- (University of Lon¬ 
don. County councils of Kent and Surrey). 

Royai, sociexy of Western Australia. Journal. Vol. XVIII. XIX. 1931-32, 
1932-33. Perth, Simpson, 1933-1934. 2 v. 


Plant Protection. 

ArTHItr, J. C. Manual of the rusts in United States and Canada. Lafayette, In¬ 
diana, Purdue research foundation, 1934. XV, 438 p. 

Paes, H. Les ennemis des plantes cultivees. Lausanne, Payot, I934- 3^4 p- (Sta¬ 
tion federale d’essais viticoles et arboricoles de Lausanne. Henry Paes, Marc 
Staehelin, Paul Bovey). 

Crops of the Temperate Regions. 

BerToei, E. Per il grano e per Tagricoltura: scritti di tecnica e propaganda. Pie- 
trasanta, Bacci, 1934. 133 p. (Cattedra ambulante di agricoltura, I^ucca. 
Sezione per la Versilia). 

Dumont, R. La culture du riz dans le delta du Tonkin, fitude et propositions 
d'amelioration des techniques traditionnelles de riziculture tropicale. Paris, So- 
ciete d’editions geographiques, maritinies et coloniales, 1935. 435 p. 

PiCCiOEi, G. lya coltura dello zaSerano ne TAquila degli Abruzzi. Aquila, CoUa- 
maro, [1932]. 176 p. 

Schindeer, P. Aus der Urheimat unserer Getreidearten. Okologisch-pdanzen- 
geograpiusche Studien and Ausblicke. Briinn, R. M. Rohrer, 1934. P* 

Crops of the Tropical and Subtropical Regions. 

Egyptian cotton year book 1933-34. Edited by G. Pieavachi. [Alexandria. So- 
ciete de publications egyptiennes], [i 934 ]> i 93 P- 

Animal H%ishandry. 

Fri^rE Isidore. ]®ievage rationnel des animaux de la ferme 2® ed, [Oka, Institut 
agricole, 1934] i v. (Oka, Institut agricole. Contribution n^ 19 (Les ma- 
nuels du cultivateur canadien). 

V. I. Les boviUvS 1934. 312 p. 

Reggiani, E. Basi fondamentali e norme pel razionamento'del bestiame. Bologna, 
Zanichelli, 1934. 307 p. ’ 
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Forestry. 

HIffner, a. Forst- und Jagdgeschichte der fuTstl. Standesherrschaft Oettingen- 
Wallerstein. Nordlingen, Beck, 1934. VIII, 239 p. (Sonderdruck aus dem 
16. u. 17. Jahrbuch des Historischen Vereins fiir Nordlingen imd Umgebiing). 

HAssfacher, H. Kosten-und Preisgestaltimg in der forstwirtschaftlichen Produk- 
tion, Berlin, Heymann, 1934. 92 p. (Betriebswirtschaft. Fine Schriftenreihe 
hrsg. von J. Ziegler. 15. Hft.). 

ScHADEi/iN, W. Die Durchforstnng als Auslese- nnd Veredelungsbetrieb hochster 
Wertleistiing. Bern, Haupt, 1934. 9 ^ P- 


Rural Engineering, 

Aranda, H. F. B 1 tractor. Madrid, M. Marin y G. Campo, i934- 308 p. (Fuentes de 
riqueza: biblioteca agropecnaria, 19). 

Di Lonardo, G. Progetto di massima di bonifica idranlica del territorio consorziale. 
Bari, Societa e^trice tipograflca, 1933. HI, 124 p. (Consorzio di bonifica e 
trasformazione fondiaria del Tavoliere Centrale, Foggia). 


Agricultural Industries, 

Agenda de ^’Industrie EAitiFjRE pour 1935 par F. Badoux & A. Chardonnens. 

XXIII. annee. Lausanne, Societe suisse d’edition, 1935, ^44 P* 

British dairy faiqiers’ assocl4Tion. Journal, v. XLV [and] XLVI. London, N. F. 
Baxter, 1933-1934. 2 v. 

New Zealand dairy produce control board. Tenth annual report and statement 
of accounts for period of 12 months ended 31st July 1934. Wellington, N. Z., 
The Commercial printing & publishing Co. of New Zealand Ltd., [1934]. 54 P- 


Prof. A le ssandro Brizi, Segretario generale deiVlUiiuto^ Direitore responsahile. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


EDITORIAL 

DAIRY COW TESTING THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

The volume published by the International Institute of Agriculture in 1926 
under the title of '' Dairy Cow Testing in Different,Countries '' has been sold out 
some time ago. In the course of the 10 years that have elapsed milk recording 
has developed with great rapidity and it appears to be indispensable to give a new 
and accurate picture of the work that has been done in the various milk producing 
countries and the restilts obtained. 

The new volume which is now presented to our readers has been prepared 
on entirely new lines. The results of an enquiry into milk recording begun in 
1925 have been completed and brought up to date and the text rewritten by Mr 
Stephen Taussig, redacteur of the Bureau of Agricultural Science, and has been 
approved by competent authorities in various countries. This method of col¬ 
laboration has given the best results. 

According to a general account which was published in the last number of 
this Bulletin, the various aspects of the question of milk recording have been 
examined with regard to the 32 following countries :— 

Europe : Germany — Austria — Belgium — Denmark — Danzig — Spain 
— Esthonia — the Irish Free State — Finland — France — Great 
Britain and North Ireland — Hiingar^’^ — Iceland — Italy —Eatvia 
— Lithuania — Luxemburg — Norway — the Netherlands — Poland 
— Rumania — Sweden — Switzerland — Czecoslovakia. 

America: — Argentina — Canada — the United States. 

Asia: — Japan. 

Africa : — Southern Rhodesia — Union of South Africa. 

Oceania: — Australia — New Zealand, 

The whole forms a volume of 200 pages which will certainly be of great service, 
especially as an English edition will shortly follo’w the publication in French, 

Prof. Georges Ray, 

, ' Tec. $ . 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

OLIVE-GROWING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(3) GREECE AND TURKEY (i) 

I. — GREECE. 

Greece is the third olive oil producing country in the world. Olive-grow¬ 
ing is one of the most important forms of cultivation, in fact, about 14 % 
of the total area under crdtivation is devoted to olive-growing and the pro¬ 
ducts of the olive tree represent 17 % of the total value of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

Of the total agricultural area of 3 650 000 hectares in Greece, 500 000 
hectares are cultivated in olives (2). The annual average production of olives 
amoxmts to about 6 000 000 quintals, from which are extracted an average 
of I 000 000 quintals of oil. Production in 1934-1935 is estimated at i 000 000 
quintals against i 054 000 in 1933-1934. The average annual production of 
table olives amounts to 300 000 quintals. The number of olive trees in produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 60 000 000, and in addition there are a great number 
of w’ild olives scattered all over the country, either growing alone or mixed 
with other trees, constituting real forests. 

The olive is generally found in ah parts of Greece, continental and insular, 
but chiedy on the coast. The districts richest in olives are, in order of their 
importance, Crete, the Peloponnesus, the *Egean islands, and the Ionian Islands 
and Euboea, which produce about 90 % of the total amount of oil. 

It is at present estimated that the production of olives is worth i 300 
millions of drachmas per annum, while the total annual value of agricultural 
production is about 8 milliards. 

The varieties cultivated are ver}' numerous and are differentiated. by the 
size and shape of the fruit (small, up to 2 grammes; average of 2 to 3 ^ gram¬ 
mes; large, of more than 314 grammes), the colour, shape and size of the leaves, 
the period of ripening, resistance to certain diseases and pests, etc. A system¬ 
atic classification has not yet been made of the varieties cultivated because, as 
in the majority of other olive producing countries, this problem presents certain 
difficulties. 

The Olive-growing Service of the Ministry of Agriculture, directed by 
Ing. Georges K. PHmiPPOPOunos, is engaged in preparing a plan for the class¬ 
ification of these varieties (3). 

(i) The first article of this series, relating to Spain, appeared in the Bulletin of December 

1934, P» 536-543- 

The second article, relating to Italy, appeared in the issue of January 1935, p. 3 to 8. 

{3) Certain authors estimate that the area planted with olives varies round about 400 000 hectares. 

(3) C. Ev^pidis has made a detailed study of varieties of cultivated olives in Greece in the 
Feuille d^'Informe^hns Oleicoles. (Tunis 1933, annee 2, n® 15, p. 210-210), 
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Methods of cultivation vary according to districts. At Mytilene? Volo, 
Kalamata, etc. the olive groves are fairly well kept. The custom is to perform 
3 cultural operations a year on the groves; in October, in the spring and in the 
summer. In the plains the olive is generally grown with vines, cereals and various 
leguminous plants. The olive thrives on a great diversity of land. The rainfall 
is in Greece unevenl}’' distributed, the greater part occurring in winter (November 
to March). The scarcity of water limits the possibilities of irrigating the groves. 

During the war and the years directly after, the war, the olive groves 
were decimated by excessive pruning to such a point that, in 1922, the Govern¬ 
ment took legislative measures to prohibit the ruthless cutting and pruning 
of olive trees. The effect of these measures came to an end in 1925 as the high 
prices for olive oil encouraged the planting of new groves, chiefly with olives 
the fruit of which was intended for the preserving industry. But, in 1929, 
when the olive oil crisis passed, the cutting of olive trees began again vdth the 
result that the Government, on 18 September, 1933, made a new law by which 
it is forbidden to cut olive trees wdthout special permission from the official 
agricultural services and a bonus of 5 drachmas is given for each wild olive 
budded. In addition, according to the laws Nos. 4173 and 5698 farmers can 
acquire lands on w’hich wild olives grow at very low prices on condition that 
these olives are budded and cultivated in a scientific manner. The control 
of diseases and pests of the olive has been the object of constant attention on 
the part of the Government of Greece. It was estimated that during previous 
years the Dacus oleae reduced the annual production of olives by about 
30 %. This is why the “ Olive Banks ” and the Insurance Banks for Olive 
production ” have been founded for controlling on the large scale the pests of 
the olive. Their expenditure is assured by a supplementary tax on the oil 
and on table olives. 

For the purposes of control, each oil producing region is divided into sectors 
of 300 000 to 500 000 olive trees. These sectors are treated by gangs of special¬ 
ised workmen, at a rate of one gang for 100 000 olive trees. A mixture with an 
arsenite alkaline basis is used against the Dacus, 300 grammes for each tree. 
One w’orkman can treat 300 to 600 trees per day according to the season and 
the spacing of the trees. It is estimated that a gang will take about 4 weeks 
to treat 100 000 trees. As a rule four sprayings are given; the first in June- 
July, the second is not carried out on the driest groves, the third is given to 
all trees and the fourth is only given in the districts most favorable to the 
development of the fly; either in the hottest districts or on the sea coast where 
there are centres of infestation by Dacus. The results have not been satisfactory 
everywhere. 

In Greece there are no experimental olive groves, only some olive groves 
for demonstration purposes are found. These belong in general to private persons 
and are cultivated according to the advice and direction of .the official Agri¬ 
cultural Services. Their aim is to demonstrate in a practical manner the 
economic advantages which accrue from well cultivated oKve groves. 

In Greece there is no legislation against cultivation, of oil yielding seeds. 
On the contrary, the Government at present appears to be developing the 
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cultivation of cotton, from which about 15 000 quintals of oil are extracted 
annually. Also, in Macedonia, about 5 000 quintals of sesame oil is produced 
annually ior local consumption. 

The imports of seed oils amounts to about 40 000 quintals per annum, to 
which must be added about an equal quantity of margarine and food fats. 
But, by the Decree of i February, 1934, the Government increased the tariffs 
on oilseed oils. Also the mixture of these oils with olive oil is forbidden and 
their use is also forbidden in the manufacture of edible oils and fats (i). At 
present, quotas exist for imports of oil seeds and seed oils. 

Taxation on olive growing products varies greatly according to districts 
though it may be estimated that the various taxes (of the State, Communes, 
Insurance Banks for Olive Production etc.) amounts to an average of 15 % of 
the value of the total production per annum. 

The land held under olive cultivation in Greece is distributed among 
some half million growers. The olives are usually gathered from the end 
of October for 2 ^ to 3 months according the districts and quantities 
produced. The costs of gathering are estimated at an average of 33 % of the 
value of the olives gathered. Wages paid daily during the olive growing season 
1933-1934, in Crete and Corfu, to women employed in gathering olives varied 
from 20 to 30 drachmas. Wages paid daily to men engaged in cultivation 
and other work in connection with the harvest varied from 40 to 60 drachmas. 
The oil manufacture costs amount to 500 to 600 drachmas per 100* kilos, 
including the wages paid during harvesting, costs of transport to the factories 
and the extraction of the oil. Seeing how greatly the olive producing lands are 
split up, the lack of mills is noticeable. During the last few years co-operative 
oil factories have begun to be established, there being about 100 of them with 
a membership of more than 10 000. The greater part of these co-operative 
oil factories ate in the district of Mytilene w^hich produces 30 % of the total 
oil production. The mills retain in return for extraction 10 to 12 % of the 
oil extracted. 

It has already been said that the number of oil factories existing in the 
country is insufficient for treating the whole harvest in a suitable space of time. 
For this reason the olives are kept for some time, either at the farm or in the 
mi ll, w;hich has a prejudicial effect on the oils by increasing their acidity. 
These oils are absorbed by the Italian and French refineries while the good 
quality oils are consumed in the country or exported to England and the 
United States. The centres of production of fine oils are in the district of 
Mytilene, Corfu, Kalamata, Eaconia, Chios, Icaria. 

, No special Stations exist for researches on olive growing, though the offic¬ 
ial agricultural Services display a great activity in establishing olive groves 
for demonstration purposes in the various olive producing regions; they also 
cany on an intensive propaganda for improvement of olive growing by means 
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of lectures, the distribution of pamphlets and publications, short courses in 
pruning, harvesting, oil extraction and the preservation of the product. 

By Decree of 24 December 1931, the Government placed a tax on oil for 
the season 1931-1932 and to keep up the price of oil the Agricultural Bank 
was charged with the purchase of 8 000 000 okas (i) of oil at the price fixed 
by the tax in order to regulate the exportation of this product. To cover 
possible losses the State might have to bear, a tax of 1.20 drachmas per oka 
was placed on oil transported by sea and intended for internal consumption. 

The husks are sold to the many factories for extraction which exist in 
the country. They use carbon disulphide as a solvent though the most recently 
established factories have adopted the use of benzine. A part of the residue 
oils are exported abroad (about 25 000 quintals per annum), though the greater 
part is used for the manufacture of soap, 15 000 quintals of which are exported 
annually from Greece. The soap factories absorb annually about 18 000 quintals 
of residue oils. In 1933, various measures w^ere taken to guarantee a minimum 
price for husks as at that time there were disastrous fluctuations in the quo¬ 
tations for this product. The installation of modern refineries has permitted 
the use of a part of the residue oils mixed wdth other qualities of pure oil 
for sale as table oil. 

Internal consumption is estimated at 600 000 to 700 000 quintals annually, 
that is, from 10 to 12 kilogrammes per capita per annum. Therefore there is 
in Greece an excess of about 300 000 quintals for exportation. Exports of olive 
oil in 1933 fell to 231 984 quintals as against 278 276 quintals in 1932. Exports 
of table olives rose to 143 714 quintals as against 130 300 in 1932. In 1934 
there was a decided diminution in exports. The principal markets are Italy 
and France which take 65 % of the total exports; the United States and 
England come next. In 1933 the control of exports of table olives and olive 
oil to the United States was established; this control is now' extended to all 
exports of oils from Greece. 

The production of table olives in Greece is of some importance. It has 
already been said that the average annual production varies round 300 000 
quintals, of which 140 000 are exported, chiefly to the United States, Egypt, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, the main export being black olives prepared with salt. 
The chief centres of production are at Volo, Amfissa, Arta, Stylis and Agrinion. 
At Kalamata black olives preserved in olive oil are also prepared. There is a 
co-operative society for the production of table olives at Gazea (Volo). In 
order to guarantee the authenticity and purity of this product an official control 
has been established of table olives intended for export wffiich is carried out 
before the merchandise is shipped. 

The first quality oil for export was quoted, in 1934, at 325 French francs 
per 100 kilos on an average, and the second quality at 290 francs. The prices 
in the internal markets vary from 32 to 38 drachmas per oka for first quality 
oils and from 28 to 34 for second quality. 


(i) I oka is equivaJent to 1.280 kg. 
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The value of olive oils exported does not greatly exceed that of the import 
of seed oils and fats (about 75 000 quintals annually), not counting the local 
production of seed oil which ma}’ be at present estimated at about 20 000 
quintals per annum. 

Greek exporters, if they wish to compete with the Italian and Spanish 
exporters, should give ever}’ care to the presentation and conditioning of the 
product and should carry out an adequate publicity campaign abroad for their 
oils which on account of their good quality should hold their own on the world 
markets. 

The Government has planned a vast programme for the development of 
olive-growing in the country w’hich may be summarised thus:— (i) increase in 
the total production through more careful methods of cultivation and by 
exploiting the 70 000 000 olive trees \vhich grow wild in the country; {2) reduc¬ 
tion in taxes w’hich burden this branch of cultivation and the relative in¬ 
dustry’; (3) improvement in the quality of the oil by introduction of suitable 
varieties and regulation of the methods of harvesting, extraction and preser¬ 
vation; (4) complete prohibition of importation of oilseeds; (5) establishing 
associations of producers and traders and, in particular, the founding of a 
special technical organisation for centralising and examining all questions 
regarding olive oil in the country. 

The production of the olive groves in Greece could be increased by one 
third by the application of good methods of cultivation and by choosing varieties 
appropriate to each district, etc. In addition, there are millions of wild olive 
trees which grow on the slopes of hills where nothing else can be cultivated. 

At present the whole production of oil is absorbed without much difficulty 
by the internal market and exports, but the measures the Governement is 
engaged in putting into operation for developing this branch of cultivation and 
the relative industry’ w’ill cause, in the near future, a large surplus of olive 
oil in Greece for which new’ markets w’ill have to found. 

Internal consumption cannot be greatly increased as the market is nearly 
saturated. This is w-hy Greek olive-growers should direct all their efforts, in 
the future, tow^ards exportation (giving great care to the extraction and pre¬ 
sentation of the oil, propaganda, etc.) without, at the same time, forgetting the 
industrial uses of this product. 


II. — TURKEY. 

Olive-grow’ing is of great importance in Turkey; about a million persons 
are occupied in this cultivation and the relative industries. The total area on 
w’hich olives grow’ is about 750 000 hectares, of which only 160 000 are culti¬ 
vated. The total number of olive trees is estimated at 75 000 000 which are , 
distributed unequally’ over the country. Of that number, 15 000 000 are culti¬ 
vated the rest consist of wild olives. 

The production of olives intended for oil extraction rose, during the period 
1929-1933, to 1150 000 quintals per annum from which an average of 210000 
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quintals of oil were extracted annually* In years of abundant production as 
much as 350 000 quintals have been obtained. The climate of Western and 
Southern Turkey is very favorable to olive growing. The olive grows sporad¬ 
ically on the coast of the Black Sea, though it is found cultivated on the Sea 
of Marmora from Izmid (a town in Asia Minor situated on the coast east from 
Constantinople) to the Dardanelles and from the Dardanelles to the Syrian 
coast. These cultivations, in certain regions, extend as far as 30 to 50 kilo¬ 
metres into the interior of the country, according to local conditions. In these 
regions plantations of olives cultivated alone cover a large area. 

In the provinces of Adalia, Mugla and Milas, there exist groves of wild 
olives w'hich the Government tries to render profitable by budding. 

The principal olive-growing regions are as follows:- (i) district of the ^Egean 
Sea; (2) district of the Sea of Marmora; (3) district of the Mediterranean. The 
first of these districts possesses the best cultivated olive groves in Turkey and 
gives the greatest quantity of oil; the second district produces chiefly table 
olives and the third has the greatest number of olive trees which for the most 
part grow wild. 

The olive grows on a great variety of land showing that it is not particular 
as to soil. All the same, land situated on the slopes of hiUs is preferred for 
olives as the water is able to flow awray easily. 

The olive trees are planted 4 years after being budded in regular rows 
10 metres apart and 8 to 10 metres betw^een plants. In groves where the 
olive is grown in association with vines the distance betw^een rows is 12 
metres. 

A sj^stematic classification of varieties has not been made. They are 
generally divided into two large groups (i) olives for oil extraction (2) olives 
for the preserving industry. There are a great number of sub-divisions within 
these tw^o groups, taking their names from the localities where they are growm. 

In order to develop and increase the cultivation of olive trees, the Govern¬ 
ment has taken several measures by which farmers who bud and who regularly 
cultivate the wild olives situated on lands belonging to the State ma^- become 
owmers of these lands. 

There are no special Stations for studying olive-growing questions. In 
1931, the Ministry of Agriculture established an experimental nursery in which 
the majority of varieties cultivated in the countries in the Mediterranean Basin 
were planted. This principal object of this nursery is to obtain seedlings, to 
teach and make public the best methods of cultivation, to distribute plants 
and to carry out budding with varieties of the country. 

In Turkey cultivated olives are obtained by budding the wild olives. 
Usually olives are cultivated in association wdth vines, cereals and leguminous 
plants. 

During the war, this cultivation made no progress. At present the Govern¬ 
ment is engaged in developing and increasing it. In 1933, a new law was 
made for bringing under cultivation the wild olives existing in the country. 
The new groves were exempted from taxation for 20 years and a bonus is 
given varying according to the district for each wild olive budded. 
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The Mnistry of Agriculture has founded a Bureau for centralising all 
questions relative to the control of diseases and pests of the olive. This Bureau 
distributes spraying apparatus and antiparasitical products free of charge. It 
also publishes and distributes, gratis, pamphlets illustrating the various methods 
used for the protection of the olive tree, and awards bursaries for studies abroad. 

The agricultural schools of Izmir, Bruza and Adana have courses for teaching 
the best methods of cultivation to olive-growers. 

The fruit is gathered either by hand or by beating down with poles. It 
is then transported to the places where it is conserved. To prevent fermenta¬ 
tion and decomposition, salt is strewn betw^een the layers of olives. By this 
means the fruit can be preserv^ed for as much as 30 days without alterations 
taking place. 

Olive oil is obliged to compete with a great number of vegetable and 
animal fats. In 1934, a quota w^as established on the importation of oil seeds 
and seed oils. 

The number of olive oil factories amounts to about 650 which are for the 
most part rather old and have only one mill. During the last few years a 
large number of modern plants have been installed furnished with two or three 
mills and hydraulic presses. The district of A^walik has 22 mills with modern 
installations and having a considerable capacity for prodution. 

There are 6 factories for extracting residues oils. Three of them are situated 
at Smyrna and the others at Kus-Adasi, Bayindir and Gumuslu. The annual 
quantity of residue oils obtained in these factories is about 3 000 000 kilogram¬ 
mes, the greater part of wrhich is absorbed by the 50 soap factories existing in 
the country. 

The methods employed for extracting the oil range from the most primitive 
to the most modem. In almost all the oil factories three compressions are 
carried out. 

The [Ministry of Agriculture decided recently to establish a olive-growing 
Station for the study of the best methods of cultivation, and the extraction 
and preservation of the oil. This Ministr}^ is also engaged in encouraging 
the foundation of co-operative societies of olive-growers in the principal regions 
of production. 

Internal consumption of olive oil is estimated at about 80 000 quintals per 
annum. In Eastern Anatolia and in the table-lands the consumption of sesame 
and poppy seed oils, etc., is greater than that of olive oil. This is due to a 
lack of means of transport and the difficulties encountered in transportation. 
In 1934, the condition of the olive oil market was rather critical as Italy and 
France had brought into force the clearing system with Turkey. Following 
these measures Turkish exporters abstained from selling their oil to these twa 
countries and it resulted in the principal markets being, in 1934, England, the 
United States, Egypt and Palestine. 

The average annual exportation amounts to about 125 000 quintals. The 
prices quoted for olive oil in Turkey are better than those of other countries 
entering into competition with her. The stocks of oil of the preceding seasons 
are exhausted. 
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The prospects for olive-growing in Turkey are most favorable as the in¬ 
ternal consumption of olive oils is insignificant (a little more than % kilo per 
capita per annum). Thanks to the measures taken by the Government for 
increasing this branch of cultivation the production of olives will be greater in 
future years and it is certain that, with prudent measures for the defence of 
olive-growing, the internal market could absorb without difficulty three times 
the present production of olive oil. 


Angel Pascual. 


CULTIVATION OF ALEURITES, WOOD-OIL TREES 

I. — GENERAL. 

Wood-oils are extracted from the fruits of certain Aleurites and not from 
the wood, as the name by which they are generally known seems to indicate. 

(i) History. 

In the fifth volume of Amoenitates Exoticae by Englebert Kaempfer 
published in 1712, will be found mentioned for the first time, among other plants 
commonly found in Japan and more or less exactly illustrated and described, 
an Aleurites to which the author gave the name of abrasin 

The Swedish botanist, Thxjmberg, continued the work outlined by Kaempfer 
and gave the scientific name of Dryandra cor data to the abrasin. 

Some years later, R, Brown (1821) restored the old name of Aleurites, 
and called Kaempfer’s plant Aleiirites cordata. This name has been retained 
though, as often happens when a species is little known, the same species was 
called by different names. It is only by degrees that a specific determination 
has been arrived at. 

In 1906, HemslEY separated the Japanese Aleurites cordata from Aleurites 
Fordii, but, on the other hand, he confused Brown's Aleurites cordata with 
the Vernicia montana described by Loureiro in 1790 in his Flora of Cochin 
China. It was Wilson who, in 1913, noticing the striking differences between 
the fruits of the abrasin of Japan and those of Vernicia montwna or ma-jui of 
the South, gave the name of Aleurites montana to the latter of these two species. 
This nomenclature was accepted and at present, in the Dryandra section of the 
genus Aleurites, there exist the following three species: 

A, Fordii ILexnsl., A, Montana (Lour.) Wils. and A, Cordata (Thumb.) R. Br. 

Among other species of Aleurites from which oil is obtained must be 
mentioned Aleurites moluccana (L.) Willd. and Aleurites trisperma Blanco. 

Of these five species, the first two axe the most important and it is with 
them that the principal cultivation trials are at present being made in various 
countries. 

. * Tec . 3 Ingl . 
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(2) Botanical characters, area of bistribution. 

(a) Aleiifites Fordii. — The names by which it is commonly known are: 
abura girl and san-nen ahttra giri in Japan ; and fting ytt in China. 

This species is the most generally cultivated and its culture is without 
doubt the most ancient. It also has the greatest number of varieties. Six 
are known in China and one in Formosa, displaying more analogies than 
difierences. The two most important varieties are that of Han-Kow and that 
of Formosa. 

The Aleurites Fordii is a tree reaching the height of about 10 metres. The 
trunk is straight, the leaves pubescent, cordiform, margin entire or with 3 to 5 
indentations. The leaf-stalk is 10 to 30 cm long and, at its base which is 15 
to 30 cm wide, bears two nectaries. 

The tree is dioecious or monoecious. The flowers appear before the leaves 
at the extremities of the branches of the preceding year. There are generally 
5 white petals. 

The fruit is a globular drupe, pointed where joined to the stalk and at 
the opposite end. The colour is dark brown and the diameter from 3 to 5 cm. 
It generally contains 3 seeds, sometimes 4 or 5. It ripens at the end of Sep¬ 
tember or begining of October. 

The seed is ovoid, the integument brown, spotted with grey, slightly wrinkled. 
The weight when dried in the air is about 2.5 gm. 

Aleurites Fordii is found in China frorn the 25th to the 34th degree of 
latitude N., also in the whole basin of the Yang Tse up to the Tibetan fron¬ 
tier, in the pro\dnces of Hu-Peh, Szechwan and Yun-nan. 

It is represented by other different varieties in Tonkin. The Formosa 
variety is found almost everywhere in that country. Its distribution is limited 
only by altitude with a marked predilection for regions between 300 to 500 m. 

(b) Aleurites montana, — Commonly known as: aleura giri and sen neu 
abetira giri in Japanese, as mu yu in China and as trm in Tonkin. 

Aleurites montana greatl^^ resembles A. Fordii, but is more regular in form, 
has a more rapid growth and reaches greater dimensions. 

The leaf is cordiform, entire or with 3 or 5 indentations. The stalk is 
more fleshy that that oi Aleurites Fordii, The flowers appear on the branches 
of the same year, after the leaves. They grow in panicled cymes 15 cm long. 
The petals are white, rather large, marked with pink on the aiglet; 8 stamens 
in two rows. 

The fruit is globular, marked longitudinally with three grooves and covered 
on the surface with a net-work of wrinkles. The opposite extremity to the 
stalk is pointed. It is about 4 cm in diameter and when dried in the air 
weighs 25 gm. 

Each fruit contains 3 seeds which, dried in the air, weigh about 3-4 gm. 
The integument is blackish brown with bossdike protuberances. The albumen 
is yellowish white and represents an average of 63% of the total weight of 
the seed. 
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Aletmtes montana grows from the province of Fu Kien in southern China 
as far as Tonkin. It is found in the forests of almost' all the central part 
of Indo-China. It is also often planted round the villages, in the native tea 
gardens. 

(c) Aleurites cor data. — The common names are abrasin in Japan and to 
yu in China. It is a tree with deciduous leaves reaching a height of about 9 m. 
The bark is brown, fairly light and smooth. The branches are alternate. The 
leaves are alternate and cordiform. 

This species is essentially monoecious though it shows a ver3^ decided 
tendency towards sexual dimorphism. There are male trees which produce hardl>" 
any fruit, and female producing a great quantity; in the case of these the 
inflorescence is much shorter. 

The flowers appear in May or at the begining of June on the branches of 
the same year, they are pink or pale purple and are grouped in conical inflo¬ 
rescences. 

The fruit is 2 to 2.5 cm long, slightly flattened, it ripens in October and is 
dark brown. Generally there are three loculi and dried in the air it weighs 5gm. 
The seed weighs abont i gm. The integument is greyish brown and smooth. 
The albumen is pale yellow and represents about 64 % of the total weight of 
the seed. 

Aleurites cor data is found in the hot regions of the island of Hondo (Japan). 
It is chiefly abundant on the western coast, in the San-in-do and the Hokuroku-do. 
It is also grown on the Pacific coast in the departments of Mie, Sjiz^^oka and 
Chiba. 

(d) Aleurites moluccana. — A beautiful tree reaching the height of 25 
metres. 

This species is characterised chiefly b^" an indumentum formed b^" star-like 
hairs covering the inflorescences and the y^oung parts of the branches. The 
leaves are deciduous, large, oval and pointed; they often have 3 to 5 lobes. The 
flowers are monoecious, arranged in panicles and smaller than in the other species. 
They appear at the same time as the leaves. The female flowers are few; the 
male flowers contain 15 to 20 stamens arranged in four rows. The fruit is 
fleshy, ovoid, about the size of a small apple and contains one or two oil seeds 
which are convex, about 3 to 4 cm in diameter and surrounded with a thick, 
hard integument. 

This species grows wild in the following districts: North Australia, Queensland, 
New Caledonia, Amboina, Tahiti, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, the Wallis 
Archipelago, the Marquesas, the Friend!}" and Society Islands, New Guinea, Java, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, etc. 

(e) Aleurites trisperma. — A tree about 10 to 15 m in height. The leav^ 
are stringy, suborbicular or a wide oval. The flowers are monoecious, arranged 
in large panicles; there are 7 to 10 stamens in two rows. The fruit is subglobular 
and smooth, 5 to 6 cm in diameter, dehiscence is late.. It contains usually 3 seeds 
with thin shells. 
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This species is not found to any great extent outside the Philippines where 
it exists in all the islands and in all districts at a low or medium altitude. It 
grows wild in the forests and semi-wild round the vilages. 

(3) C1.IMATE. 

The climatic requirements of Aleurites Fordii and Aleurites montana will 
be particular!}^ studied as these two are the species the cultivation of which has 
been most encouraged. 

A. Fordii and A. montana^ as has already been said, are deciduous trees, 
losing all their leaves and going through a period of repose in winter. Their 
resistance is poor to sharp frosts, early or late, the second species being more 
sensitive than the first. They prefer very hot, damp climates with abundant 
rainfall, exceeding 740 mm per annum. A montana seems to require the most 
rain. 

It does not seem, however, that this minimum rainfall should be considered 
as a sufficient or indispensable condition for assuring a favorable development 
to the trees. From this view point the annual vegetative repose is of primary- 
importance. 

Thir relation to climatic conditions in regions where they grow wild and 
where cultivation has been tried, with or without success, (as will be seen later) 
will be seen from Table I. 

From this Table it will be seen that:— 

(1) In cotmtries where the trees are best acclimatised (Florida, Australia, 
Madagascar), the rains are equal to about a third of those in Central China; 
in addition there is a marked difference - from 6° to 14^^ C. - between the 
average summer temperatures which differ greatly in these countries, and the 
winter temperatures; 

(2) The equatorial countries (Ceylon, Malaya, Java), where the trials 
have been negative up to the present, have rainfalls much more abundant 
that those of Central China, but the average temperatures of the seasons differ 
by hardly C. 

In fact, it appears that, according to the tests made up to the present, 
the climatic conditions essential for the satisfactory development of Aleurites, 
Chinese wood-oils, are as follows:— 

{a) Abundance of rain in the epoch of vegetation; 

(6) Vegetative repose in winter; 

[c) Absence of frost. 

II, — cultivation trials in different COUNTRIES. 

In view of the importance of Chinese wood oils in the composition of 
paints and varnishes, industrialists have tried to overcome the obligation to 
obtain this product solely from China, Trials have been carried out in various 
countries chiefly^ in the British Empire (Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea, 
Fiji, India, Ceylon, Malaya, the Seychelles, Mauritius, the Union of South 



Table I. — Temperatures and annual rainfall in the principal regions where Aleurites are cultivated. 
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Africa, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Rkodesia, the Anglo-Eg5^tian Sudan, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Saint Helena, C3^rus, Palestine, Irak, British Honduras, 
the Bermudas, the Leeward islands, Jamaica and the other British West 
Indies, the French Colonies (Indo-China, Madagascar, New Caledonia, Morocco), 
Netherlands’ Indies, the Philippine islands, Hawaii, xAmerica (the United States, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil) and the U. S. S* R. The countries where Aleurites 
grow wild (China and Japan) have also made efforts to improve cultivation 
and develop exportation. 

Before studying separately the processes followed in each country in the 
cultivation of Aleuritesy it may be convenient to give some general principles 
which, according to M. Jean Motte, should be the basis of their cultivation, 
particularly for Aleurites Fordii. 

It appears that the climate is of minimum importance as Aleurites Fordii 
or aleura giri ” is easilj^ acclimatised in all countries from temperate to equa¬ 
torial regions. It, however, suffers from cold when young and needs to be pro¬ 
tected during the two years that follow transplantation. Heat is only 
harmful when followed by drought which retards the growth of the tree and 
diminishes? fructification. A rainy climate (witt a rainfall of over 700 mm.) is 
quite suitable, provided that the fall is not excessive as the period of florescence. 

Wind is injurious as it may uproot or break the tree and also cause the 
flowers to fall at the moment of florescence. It also has a prejudicial effect as 
bringing about dessication. 

The soil should be porous though humid. The tree is injured by stagnant 
water such as is found in clay soils. A certain quantity of humus is required, 
and the tree is avid of silica. 

The land should be selected on the lines indicated above, preference being 
given to a forest clearing, as the other trees act as a wind screen, and the dead 
leaves give the humus necessary for the development of the young plants. 

' Two methods of making a plantation may be used: (a) direct sowing; 
(b) sowing in a nursery followed by transplantation. 

The second method is naturally the best, as thereby the strongest plants may 
be chosen for transplantation. The nursery should be situated as near as pos¬ 
sible to the place selected for plantation in order to avoid unnecessary expense 
for transport and also a change in the soil when the seedlings are transplanted. 

The seeds are sown as soon as possible after the fruit has fallen to avoid 
loss of germinal power, generally in the spring of the year following the harvest. 
Sowing is done in furrows 30 X 10 cm apart. Germination takes 7 to 8 weeks 
to be completed. The tree is transplanted at the age of one year when it mea¬ 
sures from 1.5 to s m. 

The soil is prepared in the ordinary way, tilled and mellowed. Planting 
takes place at the begining of spring before the buds appear. 

Spacing should be arranged so as that the branches barely touch each other 
when the trees are full grown. Taking into account that xo year old trees 
can cover 4^ square metres, it is easy to calculate the average distance of 5 m. 
for trees planted in squares. Naturally this spacing must vary with the ferr 
tility of the soil. ' * 
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It is advisable to prune the trees to clear the lower part of the trunk and 
assist the development of the lateral branches and to give the trees such a- 
form as will make them more resistant to wind. 

Irrigation should be carried out onl}" if the season is particular!}^ dry. 
Little manure is used, though it is advisable to follow x\merican manuring 
methods. 

Fruit can be gathered on a commercial scale at the end of 5 or 6 years. 
The fallen fruit only is collected and, as this is a long and tedious process, it 
is the most important factor in the cost price of the seed. 

Three processes may be used for removing the pulp of the fruit as follows:— 
(i) the fruit is piled in heaps, watered and left to ferment; the covering of the 
fruit is then easily detached; (2) the fruit is decorticated by heat or boiling 
water a process, which is the least satisfactory; (3) the pulp is removed by 
machinery, this being the most satisfactor}^ process. 

The seeds, after being dried in the sun, should be kept in a dry place. 

The processes of extraction vary according to the size of the plantation . 
The best is naturally by hydraulic pressure. The operation is performed as 
follows:— The seeds are ground and then subjected to the action of steam for a 
certain time, e. g., about 5 minutes. This is very important as, if the’degree of 
heating is insufficient, the quantity of oil extracted diminishes and, on the 
other hand, if the heat is excessive, the oil obtained is brown and of poor 
quality. Afterwards the seeds are placed in the h^^draulic press. The oil is 
purified b}^ decantation. 


(i) Japan. 

In Japan Aleurites Fordti and Aleurites cordata are cultivated. 

Aleurites Fordii, or «aleura giri» has on!}" been grown in Formosa for a 
comparatively short time. Up to the beginning of this century, it grew more 
or less wild, but not absolutely uncultivated though no particular care was 
taken. The increasing demands of the wood oil industry have given a new filHp 
to Aleurites cultivation, though the efforts so far made are on a small scale 
and can only be regarded as in the nature of trials. It does not appear that 
there is a great future for this native species. The tree, in fact, develops 
slowly and is never of great size. 

In the climate of Formosa, A, Fordii flow^ers in March and therefore the 
coastal regions, particularly rainy at this period are unsuitable. In Formosa direct 
sowing is practiced, the trees therefore grow badly and give little fruit. In 
addition, ofi. account of the climate, w^eeds grow abundantly and choke the young 
plants. 

The usual spacing is 5 X 5 m* The trees are pruned three times a year 
until they are 5 or 6 years old, . Irrigation is only necessary in particularly 
dry years. 

The trees bear fruit from '3 years old. Regular gathering begins when the 
trees are about 5 years old. 
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The most primitive methods of extraction are used and only 16 % of oil 
is obtained. 

Aleurites cor data is of far greater importance for Japan than A. Fordii. 
It is grown on the mountains of the temperate regions of the Japanese islands. 
Cultivation differs naturally according to districts. The departments of Fukui, 
Shimane and Chiba w^ill be taken as examples of cultivation. 

In the department of Fukui (Hokuroku-do) abrasin is relegated to land 
which is least suitable for growing food crops. Generally the slopes of hills are 
chosen. Seeds are sown in nurseries and afterwards transplanted during the 
course of the second year. 

The seeds are gathered towards the end of October from trees 20 to 30 
years old which are called shimogi. Care is taken to choose fruits of regular 
shape and trispermous. They are dried without decortication. 

Sowing takes place in the spring following the harvest. The seeds are separ¬ 
ated from the pulp just before sowing and are soaked in water to remove the 
light seeds which float to the surface. A 90 % proportion of germination is 
obtained. 

The nursery is situated in a place sheltered from the wind on a suitably 
humid soil and near the land where the seedlings will finally be transplanted. 
The requisite conditions are generally found in a forest clearing. 

The seeds are sown in ’April and germination takes place in June. In the 
first year much weeding is necessary and the roots of the young plants must be 
protected against the winter cold by a covering of dead leaves. 

Pricking out takes place w^hen the young plants have reached i m. in height. 
They are planted in rows i m. apart, each row being i.i m from the next. The 
final transplantation is made at the end of one or two years. The trees are gener¬ 
ally planted 3 to 5 m apart and, according to the quality of the soil, so the 
density of the plantations can vary from 500 to 1000 trees per hectare. 

As the male trees bear little fruit, they are eliniinated as soon as it is possible 
to. recognise them. Without relying on the popular belief that male trees are 
produced by tetraspermous fruits, they can be recognised fairly accurately by their 
growth which is more vigorous and rapid than that of the females. In practice 
straw mats are placed in the ground horizontally and at a certain depth, and, at 
the time of transplanting the plants whose roots have reached and penetrated 
the mats are eliminated. After the final transplanting, when the trees show too 
much growth a certain number are cut down, naturally choosing the males for 
preference. 

Little or no manuring is given. 

The trees bear 7 or 8 years after planting, the maximum yield being attained 
between 15 to 30 years old. In October the ripe fruits are left on the trees and 
collected ■when dessication has begun. The pulp is separated from the seeds 
by pounding in a mortar or by washing with water. 

The trees are kept until they are 50 years old. 

The oil is extracted by means either of conical or hydraulic presses. 

The seeds are first dried in special chambers which have no windows, the 
walls being of wood and earth. The seeds are arranged on a hurdle consisting 
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of parallel iron bars and placed at a certain height. The chamber is heated up 
to 120° C and the operation lasts 24 hours. At the end of this time the seeds should 
be in a state to be ground, but the quality" of the oil should not be altered. The 
grinders consist of three rollers superimposed, 25 cm in diameter by 60 cm long. 
A sufficiently fine powder must be obtained to permit the extraction'of all the 
oil without being so fine as to prevent the passage of steam. The application 
of steam lasts about 5 minutes and is followed immediately by compression. 

In the department of Shimane plantations are made for preference on the 
mountain slopes of valleys facing north so as to avoid damage by the prevailing 
wind, and on permeable soil. In this district, which is covered with forests of 
A, cor data, only the trees in poor condition are replaced and frequently all that 
is done is to put a wild plant in the place of the tree cut down. 

If, however, a larger area has to be renewed, fully mature seeds are chosen 
from a very productive mother tree and from tetraspermous fruits. Soving takes 
place in April in sheltered land in order to avoid drought and frost. The seed 
is sown in rows which are then covered with rice straw^ Germination takes 
place at the end of a month a a 90 % germination can be obtained. 

Transplantation is performed at the end of the third year in x\pril and gen¬ 
erally in a clearing where the forest is to be renewed. The young plants are 
grouped in threes, i m. apart. The strongest are retained taking care to choose 
the females. 

Cultivation is limited to applications of manure in the autumn and spring 
following sowing, and to weeding, and summer lopping during the fijrst 7 or- 8 
years. When the trees come into bearing, the soil is weeded from the end of 
August to facilitate the collection of the fruit. 

The fruit ripens during the month of October and is collected as it falls. 
It is afterwards put in a ditch and covered with straw matting and left to fer¬ 
ment; it is then pounded in a mortar and the seeds are separated and dried in 
the air. 

The methods of extraction are the same as in the department of Fukui. 

In the department of Chiba, A, cordata is cultivated on land composed of 
tertiary lava which is not very fertile. Sloping ground is chosen, avoiding a South- 
East exposure, the quarter from which comes,the prevailing wind. 

In this region there are two varieties, one early and,the other late; these 
are merely the male and female plants. The first flower 8 to 10 days before 
the second and bear very little fruit. The late trees on the other hand, bear 
abundantly and are naturally cultivated in preference to the others. They are 
distinguished from each other a the first have a long fruit stalk and deeply 
dentated leaves and the second have short fruit stalks and round entire 
leaves. , — 

The seeds are sown in nurseries where the. young plants are kept for a year. 
They are transplanted during the course of the second year. In a full grown 
plantation a spacmg of 6 metres in all directions is obser\^ed. 

No special care is given; only the branches at the base of the tmnk are re¬ 
moved and also those on the full grown trees which hinder , the collection , of 
the fruit. 

** Tec . 3 Ingl . 
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In this department the methods of extraction are the most primitive of all. 
The seeds are ground in a stone mortar, the pestle being worked by the foot; 
they are then submitted to the action of steam and pressed in a sack under a 
flat stone held in place by a wooden beam. The oil is collected in a vat where 
it clarifies; it is then decanted and the deposit, mixed with other seeds, passes 
again through the press. 


(2) China. 

In China Aleurites Fordii and Aleurites montana are chiefly cultivated. 
.4. Fordii is found all over China in the whole basin of the Yang-Tsze as far as 
the Tibetan frontier, also in the provinces of Hu-Peh, Szechwan and Yun-nan. 
It is partly wild and partly cultivated. The Chinese differentiate several 
cultivated varieties though their names are applied differently in the various 
provinces. These varieties are as follows:— {a) the “Ten-Thousand Year Tung'\ 
(6) the “ Early Year Tung (c) the “ Five Clawed Tung 

The trees belonging to the first variety come into bearing at the normal 
age of 3 years ; they are long lived and their fruit contains large seeds. The 
second variety is early, 5,, they bear fruit at an earh’^ age. The trees of the 
third variety have lobed leaves; this characteristic is probably not permanent and 
is only found on the young trees. It niust be emphasised that the names of 
the varieties are not in general use and there appears to be no special rule for 
their application. 

Aleurites montana is chiefly found in the southern part of China, from the 
pro\dnce of Fu Kien as far as Tonkin. It is far from having the import.ance 
in southern China that A, Fordii has in the north. In fact it provides only 
10 % of the production in China. 

The plantations of Aleurites in China are not managed either by private 
persons or by companies; they are usually of small extent, near the villages or 
in the forests where the trees grow wild. 

At the present time the trees are not cultivated in a systematic manner, 
they are found generally on mountain slopes or among the rocks on poor soil 
which is useless for food crops. As however the Chinese Government realised 
that the exports of wood oils constituted a valuable source of revenue and, 
desired moreover to remedy the deforestation, the authorities of the Kwang Si, 
in 1929, required each family to plant 300 trees either on the hills denuded of 
trees or on fallow lands. This measure, how^ever, does not appear to have a 
great effect on the total production in China, as the trees thus planted only replace 
those which for some reason die off. Nor have good results been obtained as 
regards afforestation on account of the absence of general supervision. 

For establishing plantations the seeds are sown directly on the spot instead 
of in nurseries, in manured soil, either after gathering or in the following spring. 
They are sown singly or in pairs, so that only the strongest plants may he 
retained. The depth of plantmg is 10 cm and sometimes another crop is sown 
above (generally a cereal) to act as a cover and to prevent dessication of the soil. 
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When the seed is sown in good ground the Chinese give some attention to 
their plantations so as to improve the yields. Farm manure, wood ash and 
tung oil cake are commonly used as manures. 

The trees begin to bear at 3 to 6 years according to the attention they have 
received and the fertility of the soil. The maximum production is reached at 
about the tenth year. The trees give a remunerative yield up to the age of 
^ 5 ^^ 3 ^ years. In Chekiang, a district in southern China where cultivation is most 
thorough, the trees are retained for a shorter space of time, and are cut down 
when about 10 to 12 years old and sold as fire wood. 

On account of the dimensions of the trees when full grown they are planted 
in China at 6m 6m apart. 

The fruit is gathered on the trees a little before complete maturity and 
piled in heaps and left to ferment so as to disintegrate the outer coats. To 
accelerate fermentation the heaps are covered with dead leaves. This is a bad 
method as fermentation injures the quality of the oil and favours the action of 
enzymes contained in the seeds. 

The seeds are dried, first in the sun and then by fire. The oil is extracted 
by small factories which use the most primitive material. The seeds are ground 
under a stone roller, one end being attached to the centre of a stone disk wdth raised 
edges and measuring about 2 metres in diameter. The debris of integument is 
removed from the meal thus obtained which is then heated either with dry 
heat or steam for 30 to 40 minutes. When the meal has become l^rown it is 
pressed generally in rudimentary presses of wood, pressure being obtained by 
blocks driven in with a mallet. In the larger undertakings hydraulic presses 
are used'^ 

The cold pressed oil of . 4 . montana is bluish white and is called white or 
golden oil. Hot pressed it is pale yellow. It hardens at low temperature and 
resembles butter. This is the oil that is exported. When the seeds are heated 
until they become blackish brown the colour of the oil is darker. This is called 
black or old oil and is hardly used at all outside the country. 

The Chinese obtain a third kind of oil by heating the oil obtained with 
oxide of lead and iron oxide at the rate of 50 grammes of each of these to i kg 
of oil. The oil obtained is very dark and dr3dng and is called by the Chinese 
Ko yu or sparkling oil. 

The oil for export passes through the hands of several intermediaries before 
being delivered to the exporters of Hankow. It is transported on the Yang- 
Tse-Eiang and is subject to the risks entailed due to insecurity, the hazards 
of navigation and the arbitary taxes imposed by the mandarins. The oil which 
arrives at the port has frequently been adulterated with cottonseed, soya, tea, 
ground nut, sesame, poppy seed or colza oils. However, since 1928, the Chinese 
Government has established a Bureau , for standardising wood oils and only the 
oils corresponding to established specifications are permitted to be exported. 
Bureaux of this kind have been opened at Shanghai, Hankow and Wah-hsien 
aud this step has been followed by a decided improvement in the quality and 
purity of the oil for export. 
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The oil delivered by the suppliers is graded on receipt according to com¬ 
mercial standards. It is conserved in sheet iron tanks, capacity 10 to 20 tons, 
where it clarifies by decantation. 

These tanks are supplied with a circular system of heating to prevent the 
oil freezing in winter. Heating up to 70° C is necessary at all times to 
obtain a perfectly limpid and clear oil. 

The oil exported to Europe is generally packed in wooden casks probabh’ 
of oak, treated with steam and then with sodium silicate and containing an 
average of 180 kg of oil. Steamers equipped with tanks are also used especially 
for transporting shipments to America. The cost of packing, always high, is 
thus avoided and a decided reduction in freights is obtained. 

No exact information is obtainable on the yield of Aleurites in China, it 
may, however, be said that each tree, according to its age and the fertility 
of the soil, can give from 14 to 70 kilos of fruit, that is, admitting that the 
seeds contain about a third of their weight in oil, 3.5 to 6 kg of oil per annum. 
No recent information is available on the profit the Chinese cultivators can 
obtain from their plantations of Aleurites. 

Aleurites in China are not attacked by any serious disease or pest. 


(3) The French coeonies. 

In the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories of France there 
axe many parts where climatic conditions and soil are favorable to the growing 
of Aleurites, though these regions are not suitable unless labour is abundant. 

In all cases the success of such plantations is subject to the co-ordination 
of the work of the planters and the consumers in France, and the production 
of good Aleurites oils in the French Colonies needs much collaboration. In 
each producing centre, a organisation for forestry research should instruct 
planters and provide them with selected seed, and capitalists should finance 
the establishment 'of plantations, oil factories and means of economical 
transport. 

The various Governments of the French colonies have well understood the 
situation and, since 1931, systematic trials have been commenced in all the 
districts that appear to be most adapted to the cultivation of Aleurites. 

The following is a summary of the investigations made up to date. 


(A)Indo-Cliina. 

Indo-China, and particularly Tonkin, is the colony considered the most 
adapted from all points of view for the growing of Aleurites on account of 
its vicinity to China. The majority of Aleurites there grow wild or semi-wild, 
that is, they grow without any special attention. In addition, there is not 
another part of the world, except,China and Japan, where labour is so cheap 
as in certain regions of Tonkin which are at the same time most suitable for 
the cultivation of Aleurites. 



Of the five species of the genus Aletmtes, three are found in Indo-China, 
namely:— 

(a) Aleurites Fordii. — This species is rather rare in Indo-China. It 
is only found in some places in the districts of Kaohang, Tangson, Thai-Nguyen, 
Hoa-Binh in Tonkin and in the province of Than-Hoa (North Annam). In 
fact the north of the Indo-Chinese peninsula is at the southern limit of distrib¬ 
ution of this species. 

(b) Aleurites montana. — This species, on the other hand, is very common 
and much cultivated in the northern half of the peninsula; Tonkin, Annam, 
above Tourane. It is found in the forests of the regions in almost all Indo- 
China. It is also often planted round the villages as a shade tree for the tea and 
coffee plantations. It is sometimes the principal tree in the secondary forests 
in North Annam where development has been favoured by the. destruction of 
other trees. It has been introduced into Cochin-China and Cambodia. 

The seeds collected from the wild trees or those grown as shade trees are 
treated in the numberless small, native oil factories which are scattered about 
the regions of production. 

The total production of abrasin seeds is about 1500 tons. In the provinces 
of Than-Hoa, Nghe An and Hatinh production is highest; about 1000 tons. 

Oil is extracted by the most primitive methods and the ^ield in oil is 
about 20 % of the weight of the seeds. It is almost entirely consumed locally. 

(c) Aletmtes moluccana. — This species is most common in Cochin 
China and is also found here and there in Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin and up 
to the Chinese frontier. It apparently does not grow wild as it is found only 
round the villages, on the edge of fields and sometimes in secondary 
forests. 

A, Moluccana is used as a shade tree and for avenues on account of its 
beauty. The seeds are only rarely collected by the natives. In the central 
region of Tonkin, however, they are collected and treated mixed with the seeds 
of A. montana. 

For some time the Indo-Chinese planters have been establishing planta¬ 
tions of Aleurites and at many places tests have been made in the cultivation 
of A. montana. The Agricultural Services have also carried out researches at 
the experiment stations of Tuyen Quang and Phu-Ho. Since 1932 the neces¬ 
sary studies and investigations have been directed by the Institute of Agricul¬ 
tural Research of Indo-China. 

According to M. Oudot, the following are the researches that have been 
made and the results obtained:— 

The first attempts by planters have always failed and yields were too 
small to be remunerative for the capital employed. The smallness of the yields 
were due to the low average productivity of the seeds and‘to defective condi¬ 
tions of cultivation. 

The Agricultural Services of Tonkin (in 1925) undertook researches in the 
experimental stations of Tuyen Quang and Phu-Ho with the following results. 
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The plants of Aleurites moniana from ordinary seed show considerable dif¬ 
ferences in production; the average productivity is small. These differences 
result from the relative disproportion of the male and female flowers. In 1929 
and 1930, the male and female flowers on 599 trees at the Station of Tuyen Quang 
were counted. The result will be seen from Table II. 


TabIvE II. — Classification of trees j>er 'percentage of female flowers. 


Per cent, of female flowers 

Percentage of trees in each category 

1939 

1930 


29.5 

22.8 

oa 5. 

15.8 

22,0 

5 ^ 15. 

4.8 

5.5 

15 ^ 25 . 

3-8 

3-7 

25 a 40 . 

2.8 

2.5 

40 a 60 . 

4.8 

3.8 

60 a 75 . 

2.5 

3-3 

75 a 85 . 

2.8 

2.2 

85 a 95 . 

3-5 

4.2 

95 a 100 . 

9.7 

14*3 


20.0 

15.7 


It will be seen from this Table that one fourth of the trees, having no 
female flowers, could not bear fruit. 

Similar results were obtained at the experiment station of. Phu-Ho from 
tests made from 1925 to 1930. 

On account of the poorness of the soil the plantations at Phu-Ho were de- 
stro3^ed in 1931. 

A^t Tuyen Quang, the soil being richer, the trees were preserved and certain 
of them gave satisfactor3^ results. In 1929 and 1930 the following yields were 
obtained from 50 trees selected from among the 599 mentioned previousl3^ 

The maximum individual yield amounted to 26 kg 600. 


Table III. — Average production of 50 selected trees at the station 

of Tuyen-Quang. 


Dry Fruits || Seeds dried in 1930 



1929 1 

i 

2930 

Average 

Weight 

% 

Productios. 

I 410,0 

1 

1 , j 

1075.0 1 

I 242.8 

475 fcg- 

46 

Average per tree ..... 

28,2 

, 

21.5 

j ■ 24-85 

9.9 kg. 

— 
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These first tests showed that systematic planting of A. montana could be 
carried out in fertile soil only and from selected material. 

In spite of the small importance of A, .Fordii in Indo-China, some ,tests 
were made in its cultivation at the experiment station of Phu-Ho. Even worse 
results were obtained than with A. montana and the yields were extremely low. 
These tests showed that the efforts made to introduce this species of Aleurites 
into Indo-China should be chiefly directed towards discovering the regions most 
suitable for its growth. In Indo-China possibilities in this respect are very 
uncertain. 

As has already been said, the Institute of Agricultural Research of Indo- 
China undertook research work on Aleurites in 1932. Its programme included 
the study of various varieties of the two species A. Fordii and A, montana, the 
determination of the possible regions of cultivation and the production of good 
quality planting material. This programme is now in course of execution. 
Comparative tests are being made on the. behaviour of Aleurites Fordii intro¬ 
duced into China, the United States and Madagascar. Almost all these tests 
have been made in North Annam and Tonkin. 

It the same time a certain number of planters or societies of planters wished 
to discover if the cultivation of A. montana could be attempted in South Indo- 
China and undertook tests on the basaltic table-lands of South Annam and 
Cochin-China. 

The Institute of Agricultural Research has also tried to obtain high yielding 
clones and selected seeds. 

M. OxJDOT concludes from these investigations that only the methodical 
cultivation of A. Fordii and A. montana wiU permit Indo-China to produce and 
export large quantities of wood oils; that the possibilities of cultivating A. Fordii 
in Indo-China are uncertain, but as, on the other hand, the work recently car¬ 
ried out by the Office National des Recherches et Inventions de Bellevue (Seine- 
-et-Oise) has definite^ proved that the abrasin oil of Indo-China, pure and well 
prepared, has the same properties and possibilities for use as Chinese commer¬ 
cial wood oil, Indo-China may undertake the production of wood oh consisting 
solely of oil of Aleurites montana. In any case the systematic establishment 
of plantations of Aleurites cannot be contemplated apart from the use of high 
class planting material. 

. The opinion of M. Auguste CnEVAmER should also be noted here on the 
possibilities of cultivating Aleurites in Indo-China. He is convinced that plan¬ 
tations of Aleurites in Indo-China undertaken by Europeans will not cover their 
expenses, although suitable land is not lacking and labour in Tonkin is very 
cheap. He adds that gathering and breaking the nuts takes much time and 
that the needy peasants of Annam only undertake gathering the seeds of wood 
oil trees when they have no other occupations. In his opinion the problem. 
would perhaps be changed if, by selection and budding, Aleurites could be 
obtained giving high yields every year. He calls attention to one of the aspects 
of the problem which has not yet been studied, that is the use of Aleurites for 
afforestation by simple methods of forestry cultivation. 
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In the re-estabiished forests of Tonkin Aleurites could be associated with 
camphors, and various species of trees with oil bearing seeds which are alread^^ 
grown in the forest stands. Plantation could be carried out at the present 
time by the numerous unemployed in Tonkin who have been dismissed from 
the plantations of Heveas in Indo-China during the last few years. The right 
to gather the fruit would belong to the dwellers on the borders of the forest^ 
on payment of a charge. 

No accurate information exists at present on the diseases and pests of 
Aleurites which are of greatest importance in Indo-China. 

[B) New^ Caledonia. 

The question of cultivating Aleurites in New Caledonia has been studied 
since 1931- 

Aleurites mohtccana grows wild in this island and it is not impossible that 
A. Fordii or A. montana might be acclimatised in such a way as to render 
their cultivation profitable. 

For this purpose, the Chamber of Agriculture of Noumea has procured 
seeds of A, Fordii and A. montana and put them at the disposal of growers 
in New Caledonia, This seed was discributed to planters of Gomen Sarramea, 
Plum, Kone, Noumea, the Bay of Ue and the Isle of Pines at the beginning of 
1933. According to the latest information the following results have been 
obtained:— 

Aleurites seed sown in the district of Gomen on the slopes of the hills have 
germinated very well. 

At Sarramea, with 190 seeds 50 plants have been obtained, showing two 
leaves, which are being constantly planted out. Some seeds are still germina¬ 
ting. It has been noticed that rats are very partial to the seed leaves. 

In the district of Plum about 30 seeds of A. Fordii were sown in a nurseiy- 
in 1931. About 20 plants were obtained, some of which have now reached the 
height of a man. The planter has observed that the plants which have remained in 
the nursery are much better grown than those transplanted and he deduces that 
in sandy land where the soil binds with difficulty, it is far better to sow the seed 
direct. In 1933 he followed this s^^stem with seeds of A. Fordii and A. montana 
distributed by the Chamber of Agriculture and sowed them at 3.5 m x 3.5 m. 
Germination was good and, at the end of 1933, the plants were already 15 cm 
in height and had 6 to 12 leaves, although A. montana seemed to be the more 
vigorous. 

In the district of Noumea, where the climate, however, is not suitable for 
Aleurites^ a good, but very irregular, germination was obtained of seeds of A. 
Fordii and A. montana. The growth of A. montana was the stronger. In the 
course of these tests, made in 1931, it was also found that A^e^^rf^^smade better 
growth if not transplanted. It would appear that this operation rendered 
them more sensitive to attacks by galls and aphids. Finally, the trials have 
shown that Aleurites from imported seed are much less resistant to drought 
than the wild bancouliers (A. moluccana). A, Fordii and A. montana have 
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been budded on A. moluccana with a view to obtaining trees more resistant to 
local conditions. The trials made in the Isle of Pines did not succeed. 

In the Bay of Ue, in new soil containing iron and many other minerals, 
excellent results have been obtained with A, Fordii which in two years reached 
the height of 2 or 3 metres with 3 or 5 branches and enormous leaves. Although 
these tests are too recent for definite conclusions to be drawn, it appears that 
the production of a hybrid may be recommended and that A, Fordii and, above 
all, A. Montana would give good results chiefly in the forests in high altitudes, 
but well exposed and that the Sarramea region is too cold though suitably 
humid and although the '' bancoulier grows there in abundance. 


(C) Morocco (i). 

Since 1926, trials have been made with a view to acclimatising the various 
species in the Jardin d’Essais of Rabat, chiefly with A. Fordii, A. montana, 
A, moluccana and A. cor data. 

In the first year A. Fordii and A. moluccana attained the height of i m. to 
1,50 m. trials made in 1928-1929 also gave good results. The plants were trans¬ 
planted in March, 1930, and the first flowering of A. Fordii was observed in 
April, 1932, while A. moluccana developed more slowl3% that is, not flowering until 
August-September, 1933. 

Tests with A. montana and A. moluccana were continued in 1932 and were 
successful, as also with A. cordata in 1933. 

- At the same time, seeds of A. Fordiis, imported each year from, the United 
States or China, furnished numerous plants (about 3000 per annum) which were 
distributed in the various districts of Morocco. Observations on the acclimati¬ 
sation of the various species of Aleurites are as follows:— 

(a) A. Fordii. — At Rabat the seeds sprouted 35 to 50 days after sowing 
(March, 1929); as a result good and vigorous plants were obtained which 
reached the height of 50 to bo cm. a year later and were transplanted in the follow¬ 
ing spring. The plants immediately took hold and the growth, aided by water¬ 
ing in July and August, was luxuriant. 

In the month of April of the following years one of the plants was seen to 
flower, the fructification was normal, 18 fruits being obtained containing 3,4 
or 5 perfectly formed seeds. 

Gathering began on 15 October at the time when the fruit turned from 
green to pale yellow and the fruit stalk was easily detached from the seed. The 
fruit was exposed to the air, out of the sun, for about 10 days in order to dry 
completely and to preserve the germinal power of the seeds which were sowm in 
the following spring. 


(i) Based on a report ssent by the Chief of the Agricultural Service of Morocco. 
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An' idea of the dimensions of the trees at the end of a year after planting 
will be found in Table IV, which applies to 5 plants. 


Table IV. — Development of Aleurites Fordii at Rabat 
at the end of the first year of planting. 


Serial nniaber 

1 Circumference 
of trunk 

0.50 m, from 
tile ground 

Height 


10 cm 

2-55 m 


12 » 

2.74 ») 

3 . 

16 )) 

3.25 « 

4 . 

15 » 

3.42 » 


8 » 

1.20 )) 


The following year the vegetative behaviour was identical with that of the 
previous years, flowering was general and the fruit gathered presented the 
following characteristics:— 



Fruit 

Seeds 

Nuts 

Average length. 

52 mm 

25.6 mm 

23 mm 

Average breadth.! 

49 » 

20.5 » 1 

17 » 

Bulk ... ! 


14.2 » 

i 3 o » 


The average weight of the fruit was 31.8 gm and that of the envelope 14 gm. 
The weight of 100 seeds was 255 gm and that of 100 nuts, 214 gm. 

This shows that the fruits obtained in Morocco are comparable to those 
obtained in America, 

Parallel to these trials, the multiplication of A, Fordii was undertaken in 
1929 with a view to acclimatising it in the various districts of Morocco; 18 kg 
of seeds of American origin wrere used. A second lot was sown the following 
year. 

Sowing took place on 28 Februar}", 1930 at intervals of 0.20 m, and 5 cm 
in depth. The soil was light, siliceous, with a clay sub-soil. The seeds were 
planted 0.15 m apart and covered with a light covering of earth to avoid 
hardening of the superficial layer. The young plants obtained were sent to the 
Experiment Stations of Fez, Meknes, Rabat and Marrakech, also to 32 planters 
in the principal districts of the country. 

In X933, sowing again took place with seeds from the plantations of Fairhope 
(Alabama) and Gainesville (Florida) and from China. 

Germination of all these lots w^as excellent. 

The type of cultivation consisted in ploughing and frequent weeding alter¬ 
nated with slight irrigation. 
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At the end of a certain time a difierence could be seen between the plants 
from Chinese seed and those from Florida. 

These differences are shown in Table V. 


Tabi^B V. — Influence of the origin of seeds of Aleurites Fordii 
on the growth characters. 



I^eaves 

Ivcngth 

of leaf 

stalk 

Height of stalk 

Circumfer¬ 
ence 
of stalk 
(at 30 cm. 
of soil) 

Colour 

Origin 

Width 

I^ength 

Average 

Maximum 

of leaves 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

m. 

m. 

cm. 


China . . . 
Florida . . 

26 

22 

20 to 23 
20 to 21 

22 to 23 
22 to 23 

1.20 

1.00 

1.50 

I 35 toi .40 

4.5 to 6 

3.5 to 4 

1 

Dark green 
Beginning of 
yellowing 


In February, 1933, 4,000 plants were distributed between 58 official stations 
and private plantations. 

In 1934, American and Chinese seeds were again imported with a view to 
further distribution. 

Each year tours of inspection were made to supervise the trials carried out 
by the planters. The results of these enquiries have shown, as is the case in all 
attempts to popularise new forms of cultivation, that there was a large percentage 
of failures in the private plantations. The principal causes of failure were due 
chiefly to the duration of transport of the trees, defective and insufficient culti¬ 
vation and supervision, lack of ploughing or irrigation, damage by domestic 
animals, etc. Sometimes it was also due to the nature of the soil: excess of 
lime, chiefly in the sub-soil, of density and alkalinity, too much or insufficient 
humidity, etc. or to meteorological causes (sirocco, insolation), which brought 
about drying and blackening of the leaves, and ultimatel}^^ the death of the trees. 
Certain planters preferred to leave their plants in the nursery during the first 
year so that they should receive greater attention. 

In various places the growth of the trees in height was often almost nil during 
the first year and it is to be supposed that this apparent stagnatfon was due to 
a greater development in the root system. 

Cutting back at the time of planting, advised by American planters, has proved 
to be undesirable, or at least useless in the majority of stations, where it was 
applied. To sum up, the greatest drawbacks to cultivating A. Fordii in Morocco 
seem to be prolonged and excessive droughts and high winds. 

The numerous observations made in 1931, 1932 and 1933 have however, 
shown that there are certain districts where A. Fordii might succeed, but it would 
be premature to restrict its cultivation to these districts and new trials should 
show more precisely the area adapted to this species. 

(b) Aleurites montana. — The first sowings of Aleurites moniana took 
place in the « Jardin d'Essais » of Rabat in April, 1926 and again m 1927 nnd 
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were not successful. In 1931 good Indo-Chinese seeds were finalty obtained 
from the Experiment Station of Thuyen-Quang. They were sown in March 
1932 in the same conditions as, and in a plot close to, Aleitrites Fordii. Sprout¬ 
ing took place slowly and very irregularly; the first seedling appeared towards 
the 32nd day and the last took from 95 to 100 days to appear above ground. 

The development was poor ; the plants suffered from etiolation and were 
for the most part damaged by various insects. By the end of the autumn the 
average height of the plants was about 37.5 cm. 

In the spring of 1933, however, the best of the plants were distributed 
between the «Jardin d’Essais» of Meknes and a farm in the neighbourhhood 
of Tiflet where the previous tests with A. Fordii has succeeded perfectly. The 
plants took hold well and development was vigorous which shows the possibility" 
of acclimatising this species in certain regions of Morocco. In the course of 
these tests it was remarked that, contrary to observations made in the country 
of origin, where the very rainy districts seem to be most favourable to A. mon- 
tana (1,500 mm. per annum and more), the trees planted at Tiflet where the 
rainfall is very low" (about 500 mm) and there were only three slight irrigations 
in the course of the summer of 1933, behaved admirably. 

(c) Aleurites nwhtccana, w'as tried out in Morocco on the lines of possible 
hybridisation and budding. 

The first tests w"ere carried out in 1926 and 1927 with seeds from the 
United States. The plants obtained in 1927 w-ere transplanted the following 
5"ear to the «Jardin d’Essais» of Rabat. These trees seem to have grown w^ell 
and in 1933 had already reached the following dimensions:— 

Average,, height 4.5 m to 5 m ; 

Circumference of the trunk 0.37 m to 0.47 m (at 30 cm. from the collar); 

Length of the leaves: 21 to 24.5 cm; 

Width of the leaves: 26 to 29 cm; 

Length of the leaf stalks: 20 to 25 cm. 

It must be noted that though these trees belong to an ever-green species 
they lose the greater part of their leaves in January and February without 
being entirely denuded. 

A tree four years old flowered abundantly, but although the flowers set well, 
the heat was insufficient to assure fructification. 

(d) Aleurites cordata. — The first trials was made in 1926 at the «Jar- 
din d’Essais » of Rabat, viithout results, on account of the bad quality of the 
seed received. Another test was made in 1934 with seeds imported direct from 
Japan and Asiatic Russia, Information is not yet available on the results 
of these trials. 

(e) Aleurites trisperma. — No experiments have yet been made in 
acclimatising A, trisperma in Morocco. 
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{D) Madagascar. 

Aleurites Fordii was introduced into Madagascar by the Prime jMinister as 
an ornamental tree before colonisation by the French. Some specimens still 
exist in the gardens of the Queen, the Prime Minister and certain private persons. 

Afterwards M. Perrier de la Bathie was able to identify the stands of 
wild Aleurites of Madagascar of Imerina, known b^^ the native name of hakoly, 
as Aleurites Fordii, His report is as follows: this tree, in which no one is 
interested, is gradually disappearing though its fructification is very abundant 
and its vegetation perfect. Its cultivation would present no difficulties in the 
centre, and in a region so deplorably sterile it flourishes surprisingh' 

In Madagascar A. Fordii is a beautiful tree which loses its leaves in May 
and flowers is September. The vegetative repose is complete for about four 
months. 

The flowers show the following peculiarities: there is only a single female 
flower at the extremity of the floral stalk, the male flowers are below. 

The fruit is about the size of a small apple and generally contains 5 
seeds. 

It would be difficult to establish true plantations of A, Fordii in Madagascar 
as all the land suitable for cultivation is required for food crops while the 
soil that remains is so lateritic that it would perhaps be unsuitable for these 
trees although, as M. Perrier de la Bathie remarked, A. Fordii will grow on 
very poor land. 

At the present time some trials have been made in planting w^hich have 
resulted in obtaining fruit giving suitable oil. 

Aleurites moluccana is found in the neighbourhood of Tamatane and all 
along the coast fairly abundantly, but in scattered stands. It is very much 
larger than A, Fordii and gives greater quantities of fruit. Unfortunately the 
shells of the nuts are very hard and special installations are necessary for 
treating the fruit. At Tamatane there was a small oil factory for extracting 
the oil of the “ bancoulier This has now disappeared and it does not seem 
that others will be installed. 

To sum up, it may be said that in Madagascar attempts in cultivation are 
co nfin ed exclusively to Aleurites Fordii and that the first results obtained augur 
w^ell for the future. 

(£) FrenchEquatorialAfrica. 

Some plantations have been made in French Equatorial Africa, but as far 
as can be discovered nothing has yet been published on the results obtained. 

(F) Tunisi a . ' 

It is not considered possible to acclimatise Aleurites in Tunisia as the 
annual rainfall does not appear to be sufficient (an average of 500 mm at 
Tunis). The only district where they might be introduced would be Kroumirie^ 
but the winter temperature is unsuitable. 
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(G) Algeria. 

According to climatic conditions (sufficient heat without being too great 
and ample annual rainfall) it appears that attempts might be made to acclimatise 
A, Fordii in this colony. 


(4) The British Empire. 

In 1917 the Imperial Institute began researches on the cultivation of Aleu- 
rites, namely, with A, Fordii and A. montana. Trials were at the same time 
begun in India and certain other colonies. In general, the results obtained 
were not conclusive, though, in Kenya, two of the Aleurites Fordii fructified and 
a sample of the product was examined at the Imperial Institute. It was found 
that the seeds had a normal oil content and that this oil presented the usual 
characteristics. 

The question of cultivating Aleurites in the British Empire was again taken 
up in 1927 by the Advisory Committee for Oils and Oil seeds of the Imperial 
Institute. This Committee, in collaboration with the Director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, tlie Director of the Research Association of British 
Manufacturers of Colours and Varnish Paints, distributed the seeds from China 
and Florida in various parts of the Empire. 

Having r^ard to the importance of the question, the Committee formed 
a special Sub-Committee for its study . 

This Sub-Committee continued to encourage the experimental cultivation 
in the Empire by distributing seeds and publishing all the information likely 
to be of use. It also undertook researches at the Paints Research Station on 
problems relative to this cultivation the solution of which would contribute to 
the success of Empire production. 

Trials were made in the following countries: Australia, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, Fiji, India, Ceylon, Malaya, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Nigeria, Sierra-Eeone, St. Helena, Cyprus, Palestine, Irak, British 
Honduras, the Bermudas, the Leeward Islands, Jamaica and other islands of the 
British West Indies. 

Up to the present more experimental work has been carried out with A. 
Fordii than with A, Montana, 

The principal results are as foEows:— 

(A) India. 

The principal trials have been made in Burma and Assam. The planta¬ 
tions in Burma are situated in the Shan States near Taung-gyi, They were 
undertaken by the Forestry Department and were confined to Aleurites Fordii, 

The first trials dates back to 1923 when 3 lbs of seed of A, Fordii were 
. received from Han-Kow. Nothing is known of the results obtained. At the 
same time seeds of A, Montana were received from Hong-Kong which germin- 
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ated in 45 days. The plants flowered in May 1927, bnl in 1928 they had not 
yet borne fruit. 

In 1928 tests were again made with A. Fordii. The results were very bad 
as the seeds had suffered during transport and, at the end of 1929, all the plants 
had disappeared. 

From 1929 onwards useful information exists on the cultivation of A, Fordii, 
In this year seeds were received from Kew and Nanking. An average proportion 
of 75 % germination was obtained. 

Seventy-five trees to the acre was adopted for spacing and it was found 
that the best time for sowing was at the end of the cold period. 

Tests were made in direct sowing on the spot which succeeded fairly 
well and is carried out on a commercial scale at Hsnmsai by a private 
company. 

Trials have shown that A, Fordii are resistant to transplantation; the tests 
were made with plants 3 months to i year old and even more. It was also found 
that the best time for transplanting was at the end of July during the rainy 
season for plants i month old, at the end of October for plants 3 months old, 
and for year-old plants during the rains. The results obtained by transplanting 
w^ere better than when the seed was sown direct. 

From 1930 tests were made in manuring; these were discontinued as very 
little difference was found between the manured plots and those wrhich w^ere 
not manured. 

Trials were carried out in intercalary cultivation of A. Fordii, utilising 
potatoes, rice and wheat. Wheat is the most suitable as it grows during the 
repose period of Aleurites, 

At the end of the first year the plants measured 0.30 m, at the end of the 
second year 0.50 m., at the end of the third year 1.50 m. and at the end of the 
fourth year 1.80 m. 

Some of the trees planted in 1929 flowered for the first time in 1932 and 
again in March, 1933. The flowers appeared with the new leaves in March and 
remained on the trees until the middle of April. The flowers were of the usual 
t37pe, one female flower per inflorescence. 

The fruit ripened in September. Table VI shows the number of fruits 
gathered in 1933 on the trees planted in 1929. 

Table; VI. — Fruit yield obtained in plantations of ig 2 g. 


Nutober of plot 

Area 
in acres 

Total 
number 
of trees 

Number 
of fruits 
gathered 

Production 

per tree 

per acre 


3 

189 

4 

0.02 

1^3 

6.. 

15 

840 1 

46 

0.055 i 

3 


0 

451 

58 

0.128 

9.6 

Total , , . 

24 

I 480 

108 

0.073 

4.5 
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Analysis of the fruits gave the following results:— 


Pericarp and integument. 3^*4 % 

Seed.61.6 % 

Oil content of the seeds.46.5 % 


Figures cannot be given for net cost prices. 

At present there are no plantations of A. montana, at best there are a, few 
plants mixed with A, Fordii in the plantations. 

To conclude, it may be said that Aleurites Fordii can be cultivated with 
success near Taung-g3d and in certain States of the Southern Division of the Shan 
States. A. Fordii is a resistant plant which is easily transplanted and can stand 
considerable cold. Transplanting should almost always be carried out in the 
rainy season. The flowers appear at the beginning of March and the fruit ripens 
in September. The results are encouraging in spite of the primitive methods of, 
gathering the fruit. Efforts to acclimatise A. montana have so far been unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

The Department of Agriculture of Burma has also carried trials at Maymyo, 
Mandalay and the Experiment Station of Hmawbi. At Maymyo germination 
of seed of A . Fordii was good, the plants grew SI0WI3’' during the first 3^ear and 
then more rapidh" in the following 3rears, At Hmawbi a good germination was 
also obtained and growth was so rapid that the plants could be transplanted 
at the end of 3 months. 

In Assam A. Fordii grew well and certain trees began to bear fruit at 18 
months old. A certain number of tea planters have established experimental 
plantations and in some of the plantations started in 1928 the seed is at 
present being used for new sowings. 

Mr. D. S. Withers has undertaken comparative tests at Naogaon on A. For¬ 
dii and A. montana. He is inclined to think that this last species will grow 
better than the other in the majority’ of regions in Assam which have annual 
rainfalls of 1300 mm to 2500 mm. 

In addition, the Director of the Indian Research Institute for Eac has under¬ 
taken tests on a small scale at Sabaya and FTamkum in the district of Ranchi 
(Chota Nagpur) in the province of Bihar and Orissa. The A. Fordii have grown 
well and begun to flower towards the end of the second year. 


{B). Ceylon. 

Trials with A. Fordii have shown that this tree cannot be cultivated on a 
commercial scale in Ce^don. 

Experiments with A. montana^ on the contrary, indicate that they would 
be successful in that island. The Director of the Expefiineht Station of Pera- 
deniya in his report for the first half of 1933 stated that ’the .growth .of the plants 
of A. montana in the ^'Terraced Valley'’’ was extremely yariable. Certain 
trees, the oldest of which had been transplanted at 3 rnonths, grew well and 
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flowered for the first time; others, however, grew very slowly. He observed a 
good growth chiefly on the terraces where the soil was cultivated and where the 
plants were sheltered from the wind. One of the old trees had begun to bear 
fruit. 


(C). M a 1 a y a . 

The Department of Agriculture of the Straits Settlements and the Federa¬ 
ted Malay States has made many trials with various species of Aleurites, The 
following information is available on the growth of A, Fordii and A. montana 
in Malaya. 

The trials have shown that A. Fordii develops well in the first year, but 
its growth is afterwards arrested and the tree bears neither flowers nor fruit. 
This is probably due to there being no cold season permitting vegetative 
repose. 

Better results were obtained with A. Montana. 

The Department of Agriculture has summarised the present state of the 
question as follows:— the results of the tests made by the Experiment Stations 
at Kuala Lumpur and Serdang seem to show that cultivation of A. Fordii and 
A. Montana cannot succeed in the plains of Malaya. 

New trials are being made at the Experiment Station of Cameron’s High¬ 
lands, at an altitude of 1500 m. The results of these tests must be known be¬ 
fore recommending the cultivation of Aleurites in Malaya. 


[D), New South Wales. 

The Department of Agriculture of New South Wales mas made provisions 
for assuring the possibility of cultivating Aleurites Fordii, Tests have been 
made and a considerable amount of seeds distributed to private persons so that 
they may undertake trials with a view to discovering the parts of the State 
where the tree may be acclimatised. 

Although at present matters are only in the trial stage, it is certain that 
when the suitable districts have been determined an appreciable quantity of 
Chinese wood-oil could be produced and even exported. 

According to the first results the tree requires an annual rainfall of 700 
mm to 750 mm at the least. It also requires hot summers and fairly cold win¬ 
ters so that there is a period of vegetative repose. 

Although Aleurites are not exacting as to soil they prefer slightly acid soils^ 
deep, sandy and light, and rich in organic matter. 

The ripe fruit reaches a diameter of 5 to 8 cm and slightly resembles a 
small apple. In general there is only one fruit per inflorescence, sometimes, 
however, there are two or more. The fruit contains five or more seeds. Re¬ 
searches on the duration of the germinal power of the seeds have shown the5’‘ 
they should be sown during the season following ripening. 
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(£) .Queensland. 

The cultivation of Aleurites Fordii is still in the experimental stage. Ex¬ 
perimental cultivation has been carried out by the Acclimatisation Society of 
Eawnton, and near Brisbane, at Imbil, b}’' the Department of Agriculture in 
conjunction with the Department of Forestry. There are two principal plan¬ 
tations, one possessing about 70 trees and the other veiy- much bigger. Cer¬ 
tain of these trees are at present 7 3'ears old and bear fruit regularly. Analy¬ 
ses of the fruits show that they have an oil content which will bear favour¬ 
able comparison with that of fruits of other countries. In Table VII will be 
found the results of three analyses of fruits gathered at Imbil from trees 
planted in 1928. 


Table VII. — Analyses of seeds of Aleurites Fordii collected at Imbil, 


Nature of trees on which fruits 

were gathered 

Trees from 
Australian seed 
growing 

on Savannah land 

Trees from 
American growing : 
on Savannah land 

Trees from 
American seed 
growing 
on forest land 

Integuments.-. 

XTut. 

Average Weight of the seed. 

Average Weight of nut.. 

Oil content of nuts. 

38.1 % 
61.9 % 

3-57 

2.20 gm 
57-8 % 

34 ro 

66 % 

3-01 

2.00 gm 
57-4 % 

35-5 % 

65.5% . 
3-29 gm 
2.20 gm 

58.3 % 


A lack of uniformity in the behaviour of the trees has been remarked in,the 
plantations. It is considered that the trials are not yet sufficient!}^ advanced 
for the Department to give a definite pronouncement on the future outlook for 
this form of cultivation, though the results on the whole have been satis- 
factor^^ 

The work of the Acclimatisation Society has been carried a little further. 
According to the last report from this Society a great number of plants from 
seeds collected at Eawnton have been given to planters in Queensland or other 
States. The species with which tests have been made are A, Fordii and A. 
montana. The trees of both are in bearing. Already cultivation of the second 
species can be recommended in the hottest regions of Queensland; in other parts 
of the country A. Fordii gives excellent results. Mention should also be made 
of an interesting experiment in budding imported species on A. moluccana 
which is indigenous. This experiment is now in progress. 

(F) NewZealand. 

Experimental cultivation of A. Fordii was begun in 1929 at the Government 
Experiment Station at Te Kauwhata, since when sowing has taken place regularly 
every year. Germination is good and plants have been obtained which grow' 
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well without any difficulty. These plants have been distributed, at the age of 
I year, in plantations of Auckland, Hawkes Bay and Nelson. 

It is considered that the most southerly part of North Island is the only 
suitable district, as frosts are rare and slight. An important cultivation might 
be established in that district if the soils and climate are found completely 
favourable. The results obtained up to date are excellent. 

Five companies have commenced cultivation of A, Fordii on a commercial 
scale in North Auckland. 

(G) Union of South Africa. 

Trials in cultivating Aleurites have been made in the majorit}" of provinces 
in the Union of South Africa. 

In Cape Colony, the “ Rhodes Fruit Farm Ltd has .successfully raised 
250 plants of A. Fordii. 

In Natal tests have been more or less satisfactory. Some of the trees 
grown by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. near Umbogintwini have flowered 
fairly abundantly and given a certain quantity of fruit. 

The most important trials are made in the Transvaal. 

According to information received, it is thought that A. Fordii would grow 
very well in the ''middle veld” and "low* veld” of the Transvaal, where 
usually there are only very slight frosts, and that plantation of these trees 
should be encouraged on the relatively cheap land of these districts. 

The following advice may be given to present and future planters:— 
To plant seedlings and note the production and quality of the fruit of each tree 
for several years; at the end of the period the most suitable trees can be selected 
and the others cut back so as to act as stocks for buds from the most desirable 
trees. In this way a plantation can be rapidly obtained composed solely of high 
class trees. 

{E) Rhodesia, 

The Forestry Division of Rhodesia has undertaken experimental plantations 
of A. Fordii. Up to the present these plantations have chiefly been in 
heavy red soils, though it is known that Aleurites grow best in light, sandy 
soils. 

Although results have often been encouraging it is not thought that this 
cultivation can become general for some time to come. 

{/) East Africa. 

Tlie tests carried out in East Africa continue to give negative results in all 
the region from Zanzibar (at sea level) to the region of Moshi-Arusha (at an . 
altitude of 1200 to 1700 m) in Tanganyika.. It is hoped that better results 
will be obtained in the district of Mbeya, province of Iringa. ' 
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(/) ‘ Kenya. 

The Conservator of Forests in Kenya considers that the climate of Nairobi 
is clearly unsuitable for Aleurites. On the other hand it has been stated that 
the tree grows better in the districts situated at an altitude of 2000 m. where 
the climate appears to be more adapted for their cultivation. 

(K) Nyasaland. 

Plantations of A. Fordii have recently been established in Nyasaland though 
at present their extent is only about 20 hectares. Results are satisfactory, 
the oil obtained is of good quality and a development in the plantations is 
foreseen, if special attention is given to selection of the fruits intended for 
establishing nurseries and if the advisability of budding young trees, is well 
considered. 

(L) Cyprus. 

The various experiment stations of the island have carried out tests with 
the two species of Aleurites, Results were not encouraging though in certain 
districts isolated plants have reached a certain degree of development. 

The Director of Agriculture thinks that the extremes of temperature in 
Cyprus, the long summer and the hot dry winds, are not favourable to growing 
Aleurites. 

(M) Other Countries in the British Empire. 

Results of tests made in other parts of the British Empire have not been 
very encouraging. In certain cases experiments have shown that the trees 
either do not grow or do not bear fruit. This lack of success is often due in 
the case of A. Fordii to the absence of a cold season, without which the 
trees have no such annual period of vegetative repose as is essential. 

(5) Belgian Cokgo. 

The Belgians undertook experiments in cultivating A . Fordii in the Belgian 
Congo in 1931. 

No information is yet available on the results obtained from these tests. 

(6) NetherIvAkbs Indies. 

In 1930 there (hd not yet exist regular plantations of Aleurites in the 
Netherlands Indies though Aleurites were already known there. The first seeds 
were introduced by Jacobson in 1835. 'The plants grew well, but they required 
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rich soils. At Tjipanas, for.example, at an altitude of i 000 m, their development 
was ver3^ vigorous. The trees began to bear fruit at about 5 or 6 years. 

At present nothing remains of these plantations. The garden of Buitenzorg 
possesses a single example of A. Fordii which grows badly. Other examples 
were cultivated in the mountain garden of Tjibodas at i 400 m. altitude. The^" 
fructified very late. These trees were destroyed by monkeys. In 1925 two 
A. Fordii were planted, but they did not grow well. 

A. montana is not found in the west of Java, but there are a few in the 
east, near Djember. At Djember the A. montana planted for the first time in 
1925 bore fruit at three years old, but this fructification was poor and 
irregular. 

In 1930 it was decided to undertake cultivation trials. These were carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture, also by the Forestry Service of Java, 
the object being rather to find a tree for afiorestation of mountain slopes 
than a new plantation crop, and by planters, the principal being M. G. 
Koch, 

The trials made by the Department of Agriculture were carried out at the 
Experimental Garden of Buitenzorg at an altitude of 250 m, and at the planta¬ 
tion of the Government of Buitenzorg at 700 m, also the Experimental Garden 
of Tjibinong at 130 m. The trials undertaken b^" the Forestry’- Service in 
conjunction with M. C. van de KoPPEn were in the north of Sumatra at Celebes, 
Bali and in 9 forest districts of Java. 

M. G. Koch’s trials were made at the plantation of Sindang-Panon at an 
altitude of 700 m. 

The results w^ere as follows:— 

(a) Results obtained at the plantation of Sindang-Panofi, — Tests were 
made with both A, Fordii and A, montana. The trees were planted in 1930, 
cuttings the size of a finger being used. The holes for planting were square, 
2 X 2 ft. in size. 

For planting the same system was used as for Hevea. The majority of 
the cuttings succeeded well; some, however, were damaged by the larvae of 
insects. The land was uneven and had to be drained. 

At first no difference was noticed in the growth of A. Fordii and A. montana, 
but the latter grew more rapidly later on. An unhealthy colour and brown 
marks were noticed on the leaves of A, Fordii, buds formed but the plant 
showed little sign of growth. On the other hand, the development of A. 
montana became more rapid and, at the end of 8 months after planting {22 July, 
1931) the dimensions given in Table VIII were noted. 

The A. Fordii came from seed from the valle^^ of the Yang-Tsze which is 
cold. Perhaps the reason why the tests were not a success was that seed from 
the south of China was not used. 

In March-April 1932 new trials were started in nurseries using seed from the 
south of China. At the end of 6 months, and during the dry season, no dif¬ 
ference was seen between them and the A. montana planted at the same time. 
These, last tests seem to indicate that A. Fordii could be grown in Java 
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provided they are grown from seed and that the seed comes from South 
China. 

It is also ad\dsable to bud . 4 . Fordii on the stock of 4 . montana which is 
indigenous. 

M. G. Koch as the result of his trials, recommended the cultivation of 4 . 
montana for preference. 


Table VIII. — Measurements of A, montana grown in the plantation 

of Sindang-Panon, 


Date of measuring 

Height of trees 

j 

Total length of 
branches 

22 July 

1931 . 

1.50 m 


23 August 

1931. 

1.98 » 


14 October 

1931. 

2.75 » 


24 October 

1931. 

3.00 » 

2 m 

22 July 

1932 .-. 

4.00 » 

8 » 

5 November 

1932 .'. 

5.20 » 

9 » 


In Java, A. montana flowers and fructifies all the year, which seems to be 
a good point as thereby employment of a great amount of labour is avoided 
at any particular period. The first flowers appear on the lower branches. The 
female flowers develop first on the inflorescence, and inflorescences may even 
be seen bearing small fruits and buds of male flowers at the same time. The 
male flowers are 4 x 4 cm., they have a united calyx, 5 white petals when 
open with a midrib rapidly turning violet, 10 stamens united in two groups 
of 5. These flowers fall at the end of one or two days. The female flower 
is smaller and has a superior ovary with 6 pistils of a greenish colour. 

Some trees grow well, some fairly well and others badly. There ate also 
trees bearing only male flowers. Planting must be commenced with smaller 
spacing so that all undesirable trees can be thinned out. Selection work should 
be carried out in order to obtain the greatest number of female flowers per inflor¬ 
escence and the largest number of seeds per fruit, 

M. C. Koch does not recommend planting with cover plants (such as Mim¬ 
osa invisa or Cenirosema pidbescens) which might impede the gathering of the 
fruit or injure the development of the young plants. He prefers bushy leguminous 
plants such as Tephtosia Candida, Crotalaria sp., etc. In order to avoid too 
great expenditure he thinks it best to follow semi-forestry methodsjn cultivating 
Aleurites which consist in retaining all the plants which grow provided they 
are prevented from growing more than 0.50 m. in height outside a square com¬ 
pletely devoid of plants, which is kept round each Ale%inies. During the first 
months, as the plants oi Aleurites so the wild plants axe allowed to grow 
more fredy. Complete soil clearing is only carried out when the shade cast, by 
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the Aleurites prevents the growth of the wild cover plants, that is, about 
three years before fructification. v 

M. C. Koch has also studied the question of the best method of planting, 
by sowing seed or planting cuttings. Tests made up to the present have shown 
that it is best to plant with stumps 6 months to a 3^ear old or with 3"Oung 
plants in well cleared ground. It follows that it is indispensable to establish 
nurseries. They can be very simple and the usual principles may be followed 
in establishing them. It must, however, be noted that Aletmtes require much 
light, therefore cover plants {e, g. ferns) must be used through which the air and 
light can penetrate and which will not impede the growth of the young 
stems. 

Germination should be almost entirely completed by the end of a month. 
When the plants have 4 well developed leaves they must be transplanted 
in another nursery, the work being done before 10 a. m. and during the rain}^ 
season. In the secondary nurseries planting is effected 0.5 x 0.5 m. apart. 
At the end of 6 to 7 months the plants may be planted as stumps. If well 
packed they can travel for 5 or 6 days. 

Plantation is carried out with spacing of 8 m. in both directions (160 trees to 
a hectare) so as to be able to thin out later on. 

At the plantation of Sindang-Panon the trees commenced to flower two 
years after planting. Production figures for J ava are not 3’et available. 

No diseases have been noticed in the nurseries, onh’ insects such as Setora 
nitens attacking the plants. Attacks of gummosis have been observed on 
certain stumps. Finalty an inexplicable phenomenon has sometimes been noted 
which is a sudden stoppage in the growth of the plants; the leaves form, but 
do. not arrive at the normal length, the internodes become smaller and a great 
number of shoots are produced at the foot of the plant. 

(b) Results obtained by the Government and the Forestry Service, — The 
investigations commenced in 1930 and 1931. In 1931 seeds of A . Fordii and A. 
Montana from China and Florida were distributed. In 1932 seeds were received 
from Indo-China and the south of China. Finally, in 1933, new consignments 
of seed were obtained from China. Table IX indicates the total number of 
seeds received. 


TabuK IX. — Number of seeds of Aleurites sent to Netherlands Indies, . 


Year 


A Montana 


A. Fordii 


^930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


3000 
55 000 
201 000 
I5I 000 


26 000 
39 000 

9 000 
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It is to be hoped that in the near future there will be 75 000 to 100 000 
Aleurites. 

In general the seeds of 1930 have germinated very well, those of 1931 
badly and those of 1932 very badly. These last were received in March and 
April and lost their germinative power in May. This is why attempts were 
made to obtain seeds immediately after gathering in September and October. 

The results of observations were as follows:— Generally A. Fordii do 
not adapt themselves well to the tropical climate, even at high altitudes, and 
their growth is poor. They are not adapted to the plains and and undulating 
districts of western Java. 

On the other hand the growth of A. montana is excellent. A tree planted 
as a stump in Februaiy^, 1930, in the botanical garden at an altitude of 150 m 
bore fruit for the first time in August 1932. Fructification lasted until September 
when infiorescence appeared in the second storey of branches. 

In the east of Java the trees lose their leaves during the Bast Monsoon. 
This appears to be advantageous as thereby the trees have a similar period 
of vegetative repose as in their own countr3^ In the west of the countr^^ 
on the contrary, where the Fast Monsoon is not felt, this period of repose is less 
pronounced. Shoots appear in the crown and the influence of this phenomenon 
on fructification is not yet known. 

Mr. C. van de Koppel does not think that A . montana should necessarily be 
considered a new tree for cultivating in plantations simply because the first tests 
W’ere to a certain extent successful. It cannot be known whether this culti¬ 
vation will give successful results from a financial view point until the yields of 
the trees are known. He also does not believe that the oil of A. montana can 
completely replace that of A. Fordii of the United States and China and he 
fears that over-production following the development of plantations in China 
and in the United States will result in a continuous fall in prices. 

In conclusion, taking the experiments of the various investigators as a 
basis, it may be said that:— 

(1) A. Fordii might perhaps grow in the mountains in regions having a 
pronounced dry season. 

(2) A . montana grows w’’ell both in the plains and in the mountains, but 
nothing is yet known concerning the production of seeds and oil and it is prob¬ 
able that this oil will not entirely correspond with the requirements of the 
market for Chinese wood-oil. 

(3) Finally, the possibility of over-production exists. 

{To be continued). 


J. Legros. 
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A NEW ALMOND CRACKER 


Almonds, which in some countries such as Italy, Spain and California, etc., 
represent a considerable source of revenue for agriculture, are cracked for sale 
almost entirely hand and sometimes with machines with cylinders or presses, 
gmng a high percentage of broken 


New Almond Cracker 
system Li Gotti. 

The Principal Part of the Machine. 


almonds which fetch half the price 
only of whole almonds. 

The importance of reducing the 
percentage of broken nuts, the neces¬ 
sity of facilitating cracking and of 
reducing costs has now led to the 
invention and perfectioning of a new 
almond cracker by Mr. Giuseppe Li 
Gotti. This machine, based on the 
simplest ideas, eliminates the losses 
caused b^'’ breakage. It is made in 
various sizes suitable for the needs 
of small proprietors and for industri¬ 
alists. 

The principle of this new and ori¬ 
ginal machine is to crack the shells 
of the almonds by pressure on the 
edges thereby avoiding damage to the 
nuts. The principal part of the ma¬ 
chine will be seen in the figure above 
and it functions as follows. 

The almonds in their shells are 

poured into a hopper. A special selector takes them one at a time, after which 
the almond falls between two shaped jaws. Two side pieces act as guides (6) for 
the nut until it arrives between the two jaws. An ingenious arrangement of 
levers (c) results in each almond, of whatever size, receiving the same pressure 
all over at the moment of cracking which is efiected by means of a eccentric 
wheel [d) acting on the two jaw^s {a). 

The machine is simple and strong and its use should result in considerable 
saving. 



H. J. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


The International Institute of Beet-Root Research. — The Vth Assembly 
of the International Institute of Beet-Root Research, consisting of delegates from 
the Sugar Institutes of various European countries, a certain number of geneticists 
from firms suppling selected beet seed, also some scientists specialised in the study 
of the sugar beet, met at Brussels from 7 to 9 January, 1935 , under the honorary 
presidency of M. Eucien Beauduin, President of the “ Societe Generale des Fabri- 
cants du sucre de Belgique and the actual presidency of M. Paul Khonacher, 
Delegate-Administrator of the Belgian Institute for improving the beet. 

About thirty papers were presented on the following subjects:— 

(i) The influence of sun on growth — (2) The action of fertilisers — (3) Examination 
of new means of increasing the value of varieties of sugar beets — (4) The influence of the 
number of beets per hectare — (5) Growth of the beet — (6) The results of the interna¬ 
tional tests made* in 1934 — (?) Heredity of the beet — (8) Diseases and pests of 
the beet — (9) Winter beet in 1934. 

Discussions of the greatest interest followed these communications and resulted 
in important conclusions being reached. 

The Vth Assembly of the International Institute of Beet-Root Research expressed 
the following recommendations:— 

(1) That practical and precise methods should be brought up to date in order 
to establish new criteria permitting the definition, either directly or indirectly, of 
varieties of beets from the view point of their yield in sugar. 

(2) That the work should determine exactly the relations between the juice 
conductivity of beets, the ash content, content in mineral matter. 

(3) That researches should be carried out from the agronomical and genetic 
view point with the object of defining the action of all factors liable to influence 
the purity and the saline content of beet juice. 

{4) That special attention should be given to the knowledge of the quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative value of ash in the juice of beets, as regards the proportion 
of the various bases contained and their soluble and insoluble alkalinity. 

{5) That the examination of chemical characters of varieties of beet should 
apply, in addition to the usual determinations, to the research into their content in 
pectic substances, in relation to their content in sugar, the degree of compactness 
and maturation, according to a method to be communicated to members by M. H. 
Colin. 

(6) That the maturation of beets should be defined by new and precise 
chemical determinations. 

(7) That the study of the influence of the number of plants per hectare should 
be continued. 

(S) That the action of nitrogen, its different forms, dates of application, also 
that of phosphoric acid, on the optimum yield of sugar beets should be determined 
by a new series of trials. 

(9) That tests should be arranged to determine the action of copper and 
boron on the vegetation of the beet. 

(10) That new investigations should define the most suitable means of control 
of cercospora beticola, 

(11) That studies on the crossing of sugar beet with wild beets should be 
continued- 
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(12) That studies of the action of heavy manuring on the growth and characters 
of sugar beet should be continued. 

(13) That researches should be continued on winter beet. 

The International Institute of Beet-Root Research, with the object of preparing 
for the Vlth Assembly, requests that the titles of reports which will ibe included 
in the programme may be sent to the Belgian Institute for improving beet root, if 
possible, before i December, 1935. 

A. P. 

IMEETING OE the executive CoiHMISSION OF THE INTERNATIONA!, FEDERATION 
FOR THE DEVEEOPMENT OF THE PRODUCTION, UTILISATION AND TR. 1 DE IN 3 VIEDICINAL, 
ARomTic AND SIMILAR PLANTS. — This meeting took place on 10 and ii December, 
1934 the ‘'Facultede Phannacie ” of Paris under the presidency of M. PerroT, 
President of the said International Federation. 

The principal object of this meeting was to prepare for the Vf/i International Con¬ 
gress of Medicinal, Aromatic and Similar Plants to be held in Brussels in 1935, the 
agenda of which will include a discussion on “ normalisation ”, that is, the specific¬ 
ation of a product with a view to fixing the conditions of trade in a pure and normal 
drug. 

For this Congress, each country is free to choose its own representative, and all 
names will be submitted for ratification to the General Assembly of 1935. 

This Congress will sit at the same time as the International Pharmaceutical Con¬ 
gress and will coincide with the ” Journees agricoles It wdll last 4 days (from Tues¬ 
day, 30 July to Friday, 2 August) and will include ; — a day reserved for scientific com¬ 
munications — a day reserved for agricultural questions — a day devoted to ^dsits. 
to the districts of production of medicinal plants — a day of economic discussion 
including the closing session. 

Bach nation represented will be provided with a stand for exhibiting samples. Not 
only raw materials will be admitted, but also extracted products apart from any specia¬ 
lised form; essences may also be represented. 

D. K, 

1 st National Agricultural Congress, H. 4 .vana, June 1935. — The 1st National 
Agricultural Congress of the Republic of Cuba will take place during the first fortnight 
of June, 1935 under the honorary presidency of M. De LA Rionda, Secretary for 
Agriculture, in conformity with the decisions adopted during the first Inter-.i\merican 
Agricultural Conference which was held at WavShington in 1930. 

M. Federico G. Moraines Valcarcel, President of the Organising Commission of 
this Congress, has drawn up a provisory programme which shows the great progress 
made by agriculture in Cuba during the last few years. 

The subjects which will be discussed at this Congress are divided into 4 main sections. 

The 1 st Section will treat in detail: — general and special agronomical characteris¬ 
tics of the principal agricultural and industrial crops in the island (ground-nuts, 
castor-oil plants, sugar-cane, tobacco, potatoes, maize, citrus fruits, cofiee, avocado 
pears, cacao, sunflowers, pine-apples, bananas, rice, aleurites, jute, ramie, medicinal, 
melliferous, aromatic plantes, forest and garden plants, etc.). — the diseases and pests of 
these crops — irrigation works — agricul cural machinery — agricultural meteorology, etc. 

The 2nd Section is devoted to rural economy (agricultural credit, the economic 
situation of rural families, co-operative societies for production, sale and consumption, 
plans for, distribution of land, agrarian reforms, etc). 
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The 3rd vSection will examine all problems concerning general and special animal 
husbandry of the country’'. 

The 4th Section will study the diherent problems of rural sociology. 

The subjects on the agenda are extremely interesting and of immediate importance 
for the economy of the country. 

For all information application should be made to the “ Presidente de la Commi- 
sion Organizadora del Primer Congreso Nacional de Agricultura ” FstacionExperimental 
Agronomica de Santiago de las Vegas, Havana. 


A. P. 


BOOK NOTICES * 


Hintze. K., Geogmphie imd Geschichte dev Erymlnimg, 330 p., Leipzig 1934, Verlag 
Georg Thieme. 

In writing a “ Geography and History of Alimentation ” the author has undertaken 
a considerable work as the field he embraces is extremely wide and complex. What 
makes this book particularly interesting for farmers is that it gives an account of the 
history and geography of agriculture among all peoples throughout the world. 

The author first treats, in an historical accoimt, the alimentation of ancient peoples 
(Egyptians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans). 

The following chapters, classified in geogi'aphical order, give details on the history 
and present conditions of alimentation of* various peoples in the world. The author 
has taken care not to give too great importance or too much space to coimtries with 
advanced civilisations, but to give, in appropriate relief, the conditions of alimentation 
which are most interesting among less known peoples. ThTis, remarkable details are 
learnt on the feeding of the nordic tribes (Esquimaux, lakutes, Tugnuses, Tchuk- 
tdds, etc). 

Information will be found on the way in which social organisation and religious 
customs of Asiatic peoples have a profound infiuence, not only on the alimentary condit¬ 
ions of these peoples, but also indirectly on the whole organisation of agriculture. 

In the chapter on America will be noted with particular interest the description of 
alimentary and agricultural conditions among the ancient Incas. 

In a final summary the author states that alimentation has always and ever3W^here 
been composed of animal and vegetable matters, the latter preponderating. The seed 
of gramineous plants, transformed By centuries of selection into material of great value 
have spread all over the world, particularly in America. On the other hand, maize 
which originated in America, has become the chief cereal in certain parts of Europe and 
other parts of the world. 

The number of plants cultivated on a large scale tends to diminish increasingly 
which from the view point of wholesome alimentation seems to be regrettable. 

Finally mention must be made of the appendix containing interesting historical 
notes on Cereals, Vegetarianism, Geophagy and Placentophag^’', 

N. V. G, 


* Under this heading are incitided short synopses of books received for review. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General, 

Axi^ianaque guia de «EE Cuetivador moderno » publicado bajo la direccion de 
D. Raoue M. Mir. Ano XI. 1935. Barcelona, Imprenta el Cultivador Mo- 
demo, 1935* 328 p. 

Mieano, R. IsotuTo stjperiorE agrario. Annali. v. 1 . Fascicolol. 1934. Milano, 
[Parma, Officina Grafica Fresching], 1934. ^79 P* 

Royae agricxjeXurae society of Bngeand, London. The Farmer’s guide to 
agricultural research in 1933. London, [Harrison], 1934. 226 p. 


Plant Protection. 

SocietA. entomoeogica itaeiana. Memorie. v. XIII. 1934. Fascicolo I. Genova, 
Arti Grafiche « Commercio » 1934. 160 p. 


Agricultural Chemistry. 

WaTEIEZ, X. [et] F. StERNON. l^lements de chimie vegetale. Paris, Masson, 1935. 
729 p. 


Horticulture. 

Aarbog for garxneri. 16. Aargang. 1934. Redigeret af A. M. Danvig. Udgivet a£ Aim. 
Dansk Cartnerforening. Kobenhavn, Moller, 1935. 283 p. 

[Annual of horticulture]. 

Horxicueturae education ASSOCIATION. Scientific horticulture (formerly the 
H. B. A. year book). The journal of the Horticultural education association 
V. III. 1935. Wye, Rent, Pearl, 1935. 228 p. 

Schneiders Adressbuch fto den Schweizerischen Gartenbau. Annuaire suisse 
pour, rhorticulture 1935. 12. Auflage. Zurich-Wipkingen, Siegfried & Co.. 
136 p. 

Vageiasindi, G. Orticoltura. Roma, Opera nazionale combattenti [1934]. 34 ^ P* 

, (Collana agraria delP Opera nazionale combattenti, 7). 

Animal Husbandry. 

SCHMiED, F. Die Gefliigelzucht des Landwirtes und des Kleintierzuchters. Wien, 
Scholle-iVerlag Buchhandlungs-Gesellschaft, 1935. 7 ^ P- (Scholle-Buchetei. 107. 
Bandchen). 
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Forestry. 

Deutsche DE^^)ROEOGISCHE Geseelschaft. Mitteilungen der Deutschen dendro- 
logischen Gesellschaft Nr. 46. (Jahrbuch) 1934. Dortmund, 1934. 244 p. 

Nygaard, J. Skogaimanak 1935. Oslo, Grodahl & S., [1934]. 344 P- 
[Almanack forestier 1935]. 


A gvicultiiral Industries . 

Axntuario VINICOEO d'Itaeia fondato dal Prof. Arturo Marescalchi. XV. ]^i- 
zione 1934-35. Milano, B. Gualdoni, 1935. 57S p. (Unione Italiana Vini, Milano). 


Agricultural Education. 

Nather, O. Die Berufserziehung des jugendlichen Landarbeiters in einem Indu- 
striebezirk. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, [1934]. 107 p. 


Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 

Action agricole. v. 13, 1931. hebd. Paris. 50 fr. p. a. 

American cattle producer, v. 16, 1934. Denver, Col. $ 1,00 int.; $ 1,50 etr. 
(The American national live stock association). [Formerly: «The Pro¬ 
ducer »]. 

ArbeiTEN uber morphologische und taxonomische Bntomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem. 

^ 934 * trim. Berlin-DaMem. RM. 15 p. v. (Deutsches Bntomologisches 
Institut der Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesellschaft). 

Assam. Department of agriculture. Bulletin. 1933. irr. Shillong, prix. var. par fasc. 

Azione coloniale. v. 5, 1935. mens. Roma. D. 15 int.; L. 35 etr. [Containing since 
1935 - «Atti dellTstituto coloniale fascista»]. 1 

Beruner Tageblatt und Handels-Zeitung. Morgen xmd Abend-Ausgabe. v. 64, 
1935 * 9 * Berlin. RM. 48, port en sus. 

Bihar and Orissa. Department of Agriculture. Bulletin, n^ i, 1929, irr. Patna. 

Bihar and Orissa, Department of agriculture, leaflet, n^ i, 1928. irr. Patna. 

Bodmin de bibliotecasybibliograffa. v. i, 1934. trim. Madrid. 10 Ptas, int.; 15 Ptas. 
etr. (Asociacion de bibliotecarios y bibliografos de Bspana). 


(i) Previous list December 1934. To be continued June 1935. 

{2) Eist ofabbre\iations:bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr, {every two months); 
dec. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly/; s. (se¬ 
ries); V. (volume^ trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Betwe^ brackets [Q are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
of the review. 
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Boi^EtiN de la Direccioix general de montes, pesca y caza. v. 6, s. 3. 1934. mens. 

Madrid. [Formerly: « Boletin de pesca y caza]. 

BRASm a9ucareiro. v. 3, i 934 - mens. Riode Janeiro. 24S000 int.; 305*000 etr. (Insti- 
tuto do a9ucar e do alcool). 

Brash,. Instituto geologico e mineralogico do Brasil, Boleiim. n® i, 1921, irr. Rio 
de Janeiro. (Ministerio da agricultura). 

Cawthron Institute. Pasture research publication, 17, 1932. irr. Wellington. 
CEROfiFiED milk. V. 9, 1934. mens. New York. 

Chbqca e industria. v. 17, 1935. mens. Milano. L. 75 int.; I,. 100 €tr. [Incorpora¬ 
ting: « Giornale di chimica industrialeed applicata» and «I,'Industria chimica. 
II Notiziario chimico-industriale »]. 

Cuba agricola. v. i, 1934. mens. La Habana. S 1,50 int.; $ 2,00 etr. 

FbbERATKD jVIAEAY STATES and Straits Settlements. Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Series. Agricultural Leaflet, n*^ i, 1933. Bluala Lumpur, 
F. M. D. 

India rubber world, v. 91, 1934. mens. New York. $ 3 int.; $ 3,50 etr. 

KERTEszet. V. 5, 1931. mens. Budapest. Supplement to the «N6venyTMelem». 
(Mag. Nov^5rvedelmi szolgdlat). [Horticulture. Royal service of the plant 
protection], 

MARGARINE--INDUSTRIE. V. 28, 1935. bimens. Berlin. RM. 20.40 int.; RM. 30 etr. 

(Reichsverband der Margarine-Industrie Deutschlands E. V.). 

NaTur und Volk. v. 64, 1934. mens. Frankfurt a. M. (Senckenbergische natur- 
forschende Gesellschaft). [Formerly: «Natur und Museum»]. 

Nedereandsch boschbouw-tijdschrift. v. i, 1934. mens. Wageningen. f 10 p. a. 
(Nederlandsche boschbouwvereeniging). 

N6v^;nyvEdEEEM. v. 7, 1931. mens. Budapest. 8 P. p. a. (Mag. Novenyvedelmi 
Szolgalat). [Plant protection. Royal service of the plant protection]. 

PappERS- och travarutidskrift for Finland. (Suomen paperi- ja puutavaralehti. 
The Finnish paper and timber journal), v. 16, 1934. bimens. Helsingfors. 
Fmk. 150 int.; Fmk. 200 etr. (Finska tr^dradlingsindustriemas centralfor- 
bund). [Tri-linguai edition : Swedish, Finnish and English]. 

ProdxjiTS purs et d'origine. Revue des fraudes. v. 10, 1934. bimestr. Paris. 60 fr. 
int.; 75 fr. etr. 
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DEHYDRATION OF AIR IN THE SOIL 

It appears to us that to he of interest to publish from time to time the opinion of 
practical workers. The article reproduced below has been sent to us by a French farmer 
in the Department of Tar. The arguments of M. AraGou seem to us to be interesting, 
hut me must leave to our correspondent the responsibility for the deductions he makes from 
his observations. 

Dehydration of air in the soil is new idea, a fruitful idea which may enrich 
the farmer and explain scientifically the popular adage which everyone repeats 
without realising its signification, namely; « one ploughing is worth a sowing ». 
I propose to develop this idea and to show its importance to agriculture in the 
light of new outlooks and with the aid of practical and scientific examples. 

I. — SCIENTIFIC EXAMPLES. 

(1) Numerous scientists, Danish, Swedish and German, have proved that in 
any soil, except that saturated with water, the air is renewed once an hour to a 
depth of 19 cm. thanks to that mysterious phenomenon, called difEusion. This 
phenomenon, about which very little is yet known, has been studied by Bucher, 
Schulze, Leather, Romell and other scientists. 

(2) A new light has been shed on this subject by Lakhowsky, the historian 
of waves of the Universe, by revealing the following facts. By means of a very sensi¬ 
tive seismograph it has been possible to determine a regular rise and fall in the 
earth's crust of about 2 m. every 12 hours. According to Lakhowsxy this veri¬ 
table respiration of the earth's epidermis could explain scientifically the pheno¬ 
menon of tides. For farmers this phenomenon gives a new outlook of primary 
importance on diffusion. 

It has begun to be understood how, thanks to this colossi breathing, reallj^ 
enormous quantities of air can enter the soil and sub-soil and diffuse and dehydrate 
there. The evidence makes it imperative that the pores of the earth’s epidermis, 
the sole orifices for this gigantic respiration, should be kept always open. 

(3) M. Ebon Chaptal, Director of the « Station de Climatologie » at Mont¬ 
pellier, has published an important report, the fruit of more than 6 years' experi¬ 
ments. It is inconceivable that after its’ publication directors of institutions and 
farmers haye not understood the extraordinary importance of these revelations. 

In the South of France the rainfall during the hot season is greatly inferior to 
the quantity of water consumed by the vines. Other sources of humidity there¬ 
fore have to provide the difference which is never less than 2 500 xol the hectare. 

^ Tutfl 
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This water cannot come from a depth. In Msiy, 1923, after a terrible drought 
which lasted a year and after which all the springs had dried up, all the available 
reser\^es of water in the earth had disappeared. The rise of humidity from the 
lower layers of the surface is moreover contrary to the observations made by sev¬ 
eral geologists on the rapid substitution of the superficial circulation by the 
subterranean circulation and to the experiments carried out b}" Bouyoucos. 

This w’ater which is lacking can therefore only come from the power of the 
superficial layer of arable soil to absorb large quantities of water vapour from the 
atmosphere. This property possessed b}' the soil of absorbing humidity from the 
surrounding air, provided that this soil is not saturated, is recognised by many 
authors, notably ScHunnER, Babo, Herve-Mangou, Scheoesing, etc.; who have 
determined that the hygroscopicity of the earth ceases to manifest itself when the 
water content reaches 5 %. Reasearches on the earth's humidity, made at Mont¬ 
pellier by Hotjdaieee from 1886 to 1896, show that during the stunmer the water 
content of the soil, from the surface to 4 to 5 cm depth, is generally below 2 % and 
consequently very much below the limit where hygroscopicity is no longer mani¬ 
fested. Even at a depth of 0.25 cm the humidity is often inferior to 5 %. In the 
southern region, a superficial layer of at least o.io cm in depth can therefore, during 
hot season, absorb the water vapour from the atmosphere. A very simple cal¬ 
culation shows (taking 1.3 as the apparent density of the earth) that each time 
that the humidity of this layer of o.io cm increases by only i % it provides 13 000 
thousand litres of water to the hectare. This provision many be considered quo¬ 
tidian when the weather is hot. Experiments made in 1926 and 1927 confirmed the 
results of these calculations. It must be concluded that all causes facilitating 
the penetration of air into the dessicated layers of arable land favour the 
phenomenon of absorption by multiphing the surfaces of contact. 

It is impossible not to be pursuaded, after reading this report, that when 
an instrument has been found to favotir the phenomenon of absorption and to 
multiply the surfaces of the earth's contact with the air, the dessicated land in 
the South of France and Italy will acquire a prodigious fertility. 

(4) At the Water Congress at Algiers (January, 1928), the German and 
Belgian delegates went much further then the Director of the “ Station de Cli- 
matologie " at Montpellier. They stated that all the subterranean water came 
not from rain which is very insufficient, but solely from dehydration of air in the 
soil. They gave as an example the wells in the Sahara which, they said, could 
not come from non-existent rains. M. Dienert, Director of the Service des eaux 
de la Ville de Paris ” and Chief of the French Delegation,made the subject clear 
by the following statement: ** The condensation of water vapour preserves the 
hu m idity of the soil in summer when the soil breathes wdl, furnishes plants with 
the quantity of water necessary to their evaporation, but I believe that the quan¬ 
tity of water penetrating to the subterranean layer must be smaller " (i): 


(i) S[nce then M. Dienert has changed: hK opinion and now thinks that the condensation of 
wnt^ vapour of the atmosphere oan feed the subterranean layei^ as proved by the Note he presented, 
to the Academie des Sciences at Paris 1934 {Comptes RendueSf tome 193, No . 13) and which was .suniina- 
rised, in this Bulletin, 1934, No. 5, pp. 515-216 (Editor’s Note). . — . 
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These two theories, I believe, can never be made to agree, bnt it is none the 
less certain that dehydration of air in the soil is a phenomenon of extreme impor¬ 
tance for farmers, and opens up limitless prospects for agriculture in the future. 

(5) A striking example of what dehydration of the air can accomplish is 
found in ancient times. The engineer, Tbveux has particularly studied the installa¬ 
tion of 13 enormous pyramids of crushed calcareous stones at the towm of Theo¬ 
dosia on the Black Sea (now the Crimea) which, thanks to the absorption of the 
atmospheric humidity, furnished, 500 years before our era, 700 000 litres of water 
per day to the town and its’ gardens in excessively dry cHmatic conditions (*). 

II. — EXAMPLES FROM CROP GROWING. 

(1) At Nimes in September, 1932, after an extraordinary drought lasting 
18 months and during which all the springs and wells had dried up, M. Marogbr, 
owning to repeated surface tilling, was able to obtain a harvest of 170 hectolitres 
of wine per hectare and wdth luxuriant vegetation in the middle of surrounding 
aridity. (**) 

The evaporation of a vigorous vine-yard being, according to all authors, and 
Wolff in particular, 5 millions of litres per hectare, it may be asked where 
this mass of water came from. 

From winter rains ? — There were none. From the reserves of the pro¬ 
ceeding 3"ear ? — The weds and springs had run dry. A single explanation re¬ 
mains possible. The enormous dehydration of air in the soil obtained by 30 
surface tillings which Maroger was obliged to give that year to his vine-yards and 
which, though carried out with imperfect implements, favoured the phenomenon 
of absorption by multiplying the surfaces of the soil in contact with the air. 

(2) In Spain, the Director of the Agronomy’- Station of Madrid, Mr. Qtjik- 
TALLA, after having found that, at the time of earing, the hectare of wheat 
needed 280 000 litres of water, made the foUow^ing tests in a torrid climate where 
only 338 m of rain falls per annum (average of 10 years). He sowed wheat 
and lucerne in spaced rows and during vegetation treated them with repeated 
surface tillings as carried out by Maroger. The result, published with photo¬ 
graphs, was remarkable and would have been even more so if the author had 
given the soil a true '' pasteurienne " tilling, without ploughing, as performed 
by Jean de Bru and without destroying the immense microbial population: 
aerobes and chlorophyll algae. 

{*) At present an installation more or less analogous to tliis is the aerial well invented by the 
engineer Kxapen and described by him at the Water Congress of Algiers (January, 192S, see Report 
No. 36), the first Congress of Mediterranean Hygiene (1932) and lastly at the 21st Congress of Hygiene 
held at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 22 October 1934. An aerial well is functioning at Trans (Depart¬ 
ment of Var, France) and provides water for that region. On the other hand, according to Mr. Octave 
Meng^ (“ R 61e de la condensation de la vapeur d*eau dans ralimentation des sources*^ in Comptes 
rendus de PAcademic des Sciences^ Paris 1931, tome 193, No. 22) certain rocky deposits composed of 
large builders thickly covered with grassy and bushy vegetation, act as collectors of water vapour, 
thus, by natural means, performing the same function as the ancient aerial wells of the Crimea 
and sometimes forming oid-crop springs, (Editor’s Note). 

(*♦) See E. I^lAiioGER, Denis experiences sur la eonduite des vignes en Bas-Languedoc ”, in the 
Intemaiional Review of Apiculture Rome 1935. New series, Vol, III, No. 2. p. 377-384 (Editor’s Note). 

♦ Tcc. 4 Ingl. • , . ' . 
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At the national wheat competition at Cremona (Italy), the planting of tw-o 
lines of w^heat separated from the next two lines by a space 40 cm wdde and culti 
vated according to the Marogex system w'jth a small garden motor cultivator 
gave 36 quintals per hectare.- 

(3) The fohow-ing is a personal example. A fact w^hich has always intrigued 
farmers in the South-West of Trance and rvhich at first sight seems to be a 
paradox is that when it rains after the maize has been earthed up the crop 
subsequently suffers much more from drought, chiefly in “ battante '' soil, (soil 
which cakes) than w^hen it does not rain. This becomes comprehensible when 
the immense importance of the porous structure of the soil is realised. Rain 
storms beat down the soil and render it compact so that it subsequently cannot 
profit from the humidity in the air. If, however, instead of doing nothing after 
the rain, as is the custom in the south, as many surface tillings as necessary 
were given, as much as 75 hectolitres can be obtained. 

In France there is a deficit of 800 000 tons of maize per annum: 

(4) In Morocco, w'here it never rains in summer which is alw^ays very hot, 
if the lacunae of the soul are undisturbed maize is productive, but could evi¬ 
dently be much more so if the ideal implement could be found for fitiely di^dd- 
ing the soil. 

(5) Here is another example of dehydration suggested by a brilliant descrip¬ 
tion of the Sahara b}’ the celebrated painter, Fromentix {IJn ete au Sahara, 
Paris 1857, p. 248-249) and which raises the important question of i)orosity 
of the soil and which may have far reaching consequences for desert land. 

. In the confines of the Sahara three or four years often pass without a drop 
of rain being seen, and yet a veiw" robust tree is found, though only in certain 
places, described by Fromkntin as follow’s: “ Only one thing resists being consumed 

in these terrible summers, thanks to incomparable sources of sap., the apricot 

of the south is a tall, beautiful and dignified tree ...its’ foliage is extraordinarily 
green ...Nothing can be compared to this fascinating covering of emerald green 
which makes these trees resemble the toy trees of green paper w^hich are stuck 
on yellow- w^ooden stands. Tike the orange and the apple tree in Normandy the 
apricot becomes covered with such quantities of fruit that each green leaf is 
accompanied by a golden fruit. \¥hat makes the contrast with the country 
and climate even more bizarre is that the foot of this verv^ green tree rests on 
soil the colotir of stubble and completely burnt up by the sun...», 

After an absolute drought of 4 years during w^hich literally not a drop of 
rain w’as seen, is it possible to believe that the capillarity draws up, from the 
reserves of a violent rain storm of 4 years previously, the enormous quantity 
of water indispensable for such a production (i 1000 grammes of w^ater to i 
gramme of dry matter) ? 

One is compelled to conclude that only the air charged with humidity 
during its’ passage over the sea or the immense sw^amps of central Africa could 
deposit this mass of liquid in a soil or sub-soil wdth a particular contexture. 

The enormous difference in temperature betw^een the scorching air and the 
sub-soil, w^hich always keeps its’ freshness, should stimulate the phenomenon to 
a prodigeous extent. It is, however evident that this special soil must have very 
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numerous lacunae of porous matter which do not break down or close up. 
A very close study is necessary which may have immense consequences for the 
desolate and solitary regions in the confines of the Sahara. 

An extensive working of the sub-soil into galleries filled with porous matter 
completed by surface tilling suitable for the district could perhaps in certain 
regions give results that have never been hoped for. 

(6) The following is an example which illustrates in a remarkable way 
the words of Claude Bernard: — u when what is looked for is unknown, 
what is found is not understood'). Two American scientists were astonished 
to see in Antigua in a sugar cane field suffering from drought, isolated portions 
where the cane had not suffered. By means of porcelain cones buried in the 
earth they studied the action of humidity in the different plots. They were 
obliged to recognise that no direct relation was found between the total amount 
of water in the soil and the power of the soil to provide water. The question 
is; is the power of the soil to provide water independent from its' normal 
humidity and from whence does the soil obtain this supernatural power ? 
All this was incomprehensible until the idea of deh^’dration of air in the soil 
came into question and which alone can explain the inequalities of vegetation 
by a different constitution of the various plots. These scientists also remarked 
the fact, which must on no account be forgotten, that the plants which had not 
suffered w^ere in the most calcareous parts, lime and chalk being in fact extremely 
porous matters. The idea of dehydration is, how^ever, so little understood that 
these scientists were not able to give any explanation of this anomaly. 

(7) Finally, the following examples appear to give the most con^dncing 
proof of the importance of dehydration of air in the soil and which at the same 
time invalidate the pretended superiority of soluble, and very costly, manures 
over, insoluble or only slightly soluble manures., 

{a) Prof. Lagatu of Montpellier, author of the theory of Foliage Diag¬ 
nostics, has recognised that in certain cases chemical soluable manures are not, 
or only slightly, efficacious. “It is not rare, “ he says ", that such manuring 
of vines which is efficacious one year, should be inefficacious another. The sec¬ 
ond case is clearty explained b}^ Foliage Diagnostics; in cases of inefficaciousness, 
generally due to persistant drought, the nutrient principals of the manure do 
not enter into the leaves 

(b) In a pamphlet entitled Nos visiles aux vignes sans charnie twD well 
knowm vine growers, M. Sbmichon (Director of the “ Station regionale d'Oeno- 
logie “ of Narbonne) and M. Dupuy (professor of agriculture at Narbonne) 
have showm that in naturally very dry soils certain vine growers, employing 
the methods of cultivation I have called “ Pasteurienne " (cultivation of the soil 
by repeated surface tilling) have abandoned the use of all manures for the last 
ten years, having fotmd them useless, and their vines are finer than those of 
their neighbours. 

This is a startling proof of the importance of dehydration of air in the soil 
with the aid of microbial life encouraged by finely dividing the soil and aban¬ 
doning the plough w^hich by the disasterous reversal of 3 microbial layers of the 
soil, brings ruin daily to the farmer. 
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“ The complete fine cLi\fision of the soil, essential for dehydration and the 
prodigious activity of the microbial population, should be scientifically organised 
vith new implements multiplying the surfaces of the soil in contact with the air. 

\Ye cultivate the land badly... By finely dividing the soil quantities of ni¬ 
trogen can be obtained far greater than the requirements of the most abundant 
harvest (Deheraix: Les fermeiits de la terre). 

Here then is the fundamental idea which establishes the technical interpre¬ 
tation and the cultural unification between the two great principals of up-to-date 
agriculture; the intensity of microbial life and dehydration of air in the soil. 

No microbe of any kind can live except In a liquid and all plants need enor¬ 
mous quantities of water. Nothing, therefore, can be done in agriculture without 
this essential food: — water. What is the mechanism that will obtain from the 
air this water which is almost always lacking in our soil ? 

All the water which is normally found in arable land is called interstitial 
Hquid and covers, either b}’ absorption or adhesion, all the particles in the soil. 
It therefore follow's that the greater the tenuity" of these particles, the greater 
the absorbent surface, the more the earth will be porous and consequently the 
greater the quantity of liquid provided by the air, the more active will be mi¬ 
crobial life and the more vigorous the vegetation. To obtain all this every soil 
must be cultivated and finely divided according to its constitution and the 
resistance properties of its’ structure. 

As a guide in the difficulties of practical adaption tw^o typical experiments 
exist w'hich succeeded perfectly" in two essentially different, kinds of soil. 

{a) JE.IX de Bru only employed his cultivator 6 times in the inter\^al 
betw'een tw'o cereal crops from 10 July to 15 October, the reason being that his 
detrital, schistose soil, with coarse particles possesses a rigid contexture contain¬ 
ing no cla^^ and therefore cannot agglutinate. 

(Z?) ALiroger had a soil with a light texture, the fine particles of earth ag¬ 
glutinated too rapidly at the surface, blocking the air inlets. Thus, in 1923, 
wffien the need of atmospheric w’ater w’as particularly felt, he was obliged to till 
his vines 30 times, very lightly it is true, in order to combat this tendency to 
agglutinate w'hich we will now' discuss. 

The particles of earth vary from coarse to minute, from sand which has 5 000 
grains to the gramme to mud w'hich has 34 millions of grains to the gramme and 
clay w'hich has as much as 48 millions. It has been seen above that tenuity must 
be sought for when cultivating the soil, but then another very great disadvantage 
arises due to excessive tenuit}". The corpuscles having a diameter of less than 
I micron are alw^ays colloidal, that is, agglutinant and are the greatest drawback 
for the farmer. It is these corpuscles wffiich cause the deplorable poverty- of 
the land called “ battante ”, unfortunately too common. After flooding or 
rain or simply because of their constant and constitutive tendency to agglutinate 
these particles weld at the surface either with each other or with the particles of 
sand and thus form an insulating and impermeable crust that must at all costs 
be broken up by, if necessary' only superficial, but rapid and constant tilling. 
With present day cultivation when the reversal of dods of earth by the plough 
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seems to be in defiance of all good sense and when surface cultivation is so little 
known, this necessit}’ is ignored and the air inlets close up, diffusion is very had, 
water is insufficient, the microbial population, ruthlessly decimated, no longer 
perform their service and the farmer ruins himself in the purchase of costly soluble 
manures to replace the disappearing microbial actimty. 

When these new ideas have been understood by farmers and when close 
collaboration between cultivators and constructors has resulted in instruments 
capable of giving 13 000 litres of atmospheric water per hectare, as has been 
said by the Director of the Station de Climatologie ” of Montpellier, the south¬ 
ern countries, which already have the sun, will become veritable Eldorados. 

I appeal for the collaboration of all men of good vill in carrying out this 
great rvork. 

Maurice Aragou 

Agriculteur d Lamur [Tary), France, 


OLIVE-GROWING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: 

(4) TUNIS, ALGIERS AND MOROCCO (FRENCH ZONE) 

In ancient times the olive underwent an extraordinary’ development in North 
Africa. The Phoenicians were the first to import this cultivation on a small 
scale along the coastal regions which was increased by the Romans w’ho estab¬ 
lished vast olive groves, later gradually- destroyed by the Arab invasions. It is 
estimated that at this epoch in the territory^ w^hich is now comprised by Tunis, 
there were i 500 000 hectares of olive trees, chiefly in the Centre and South, now’ 
almost denuded of these trees. 

The production of the three countries considered in this article is about 9 % 
of the world production of olive oil and about 20 % of the w^orld exportation of 
this product, figures w'hich would have been considerably^ higher in the near future 
if the oil crisis had not partially paralized the work of reconstruction of olive 
groves that was started at the beginning of this century^ and had increased during 
the last few years. 

We will now briefly discuss the present state of this cultivation and its re¬ 
spective industries in territories w’hich w’ere for seven centuries one of the chief 
sources of olive oil. 


I. — TUNIS. 

Of all the African countries Tunis is the one where the most importance 
is given to olive growing and where the greatest number are cultivated. At the 
present time there are about 18 millions of olive trees occupying about 350 000 
hectares with an annual production of 2 % millions of quintals of olives from w^hich 
about 450 000 quintals of oil are extracted. The average yield of olives in oil is 
about 18 %. Production in 1934-1935 is calcutated at 600 000 quintals. 

Wild olive groves cover an area of about 50 000 hectares, principally in Souk- 
el-Arba, Tabarka, Bizerta, Medjez-el-Bab, Beja and Kairouan. Budding wild 
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olives is at present encouraged by exempting them from all forms of taxation for 
a period of 15 years. The number of olives per hectare varies greatly, from 100 to 
150 trees in regions with the heaviest rainfall to 20 to 40 in the more arid regions. 

Practically the olive prospers in all parts of Tunis, though the most important 
olive growing regions are Sahel and Sfax, that is, the coastal regions subject to 
moisture laden winds from the sea. In some districts the olive is grown in asso¬ 
ciation with vines and cereals, particularly barley. 

The number of varieties cultivated is considerable (*). Taking the. size 
of the fruit as a basis, these varieties are divided into three classes: (i) Large 
fruits; (2) medium fruits ; (3) small fruits. The varieties with small fruits are those 
which are used for oil extraction, the large fruits are intended for table consump¬ 
tion. As an enumeration and description of these varieties, from the botanical 
point of view, do not come within the scope of the present article we will limit 
ourselves to a brief discription of those of major economic importance. 

The tw^o principal varieties cultivated for oil are: - the Chemlali and the 
Chetoui. The first includes 60 % of the total number of olives. It is a vigorous, 
coarse growing variety of large size and very resistant to drought. The fruit 
is small (weighing about i gramme) and is one of the varieties richest in oil. It 
is principally growm in the districts of Sahel (Sousse) and Sfax. The second va¬ 
riety includes 20 % of the total number of olives and is chiefly cultivated in the 
North. The fruit is larger (weighing about 2.5 grammes) than the first variety 
and the yield in oil varies according to districts, from 20 to 32 %. Among varie¬ 
ties grown for table consumption the ones most cultivated are the Meski, the 
Zarazi, the Besbassi and the Saiali. The fruit of these varieties has firm flesh, fine 
skin and small stones. 

Methods of cultivation vary according to regions and it may be said that the 
trees receive the most attention in the driest districts. While in the rainy zone 
the olive forms only a small part of the annual cultivation perennial, herbaceous 
or ligneous, in the north it constitutes the principal source of existence for 
numerous rural populations, together wdth sheep rearing and barley growing. 
The number of persons engaged in olive growing in Tunis amounts to about 
450 000. 

In the north the olive suffers from drought chiefly where the soil is shallow 
and compact; in the South it is possible to cultivate the olive in deep, light 
soil as here the tree is more resistant to drought than in the North on account of 
the quality of the land, the influence of atmospheric humidity due to the proxi¬ 
mity of the sea and also the good methods of cultivation employed. It is in the 
district of Sfaz, where good methods of cultivation in a dry region have been most 
developed, that the best results are obtained. 

The olive groves are only rarely [irrigated. Methods of pruning, practiced 
in a very scientific manner in the district of Sfax, are more or less well carried out 
in other regions. Manuring is practiced, the extent being dependent on the quan¬ 
tity available. Commercial fertilizers are little used. 


(*) J. A, TouRNtEROtrs: describes in itis “ 1,’Oleicuiture en Tiinisie**, Tunis 1930, 371 p. Impri- 
merie Centrale, 7 d’Xtalie, about 40 varieties of olives cultivated. 
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The climate of Tunis, characterised by a raim^ season from November to 
March and a dry season from April to October with frequent winds and great 
insolation, is the greatest defence against the various pests of the olive which 
generally cause little damage to cultivation. The development of the Dacus 
is greatly impeded by the Ophis concolor which finds conditions in Tunis very 
favourable to its' development. 

Experimental olive groves exist: - one established in 1905 in the Colonial 
School of Agriculture at Tunis and which contains various foreign varieties from 
Spain, Algeria, France, Italy, etc., and the other established in 1926 at Ariana 
(near Tunis) in the land belonging to the Service of Botany and Agronomy where 
a collection of foreign and native varieties are cultivated with a view to compa¬ 
rative studies of their qualities and defects. 

In Tunis the Government interests itself in the olive and its by-products in 
various ways:— (i) By the Technical Services, whose agents advise growlers, 
organise competitions in pruning, budding, cultivation, manuring, etc.: (2) By the 
laboratories, particularly the experimental oil-mills of Tunis and Sfax which carry 
out tests in oil extraction, conservation of olives, analysis and conservation of 
oils, etc.: (3) By appropriate legislation on the organisation of the control of 
pests, the establishment of co-operative societies, associations of producers, etc.: 
(4) By the Service of the Ghaba w’hich assures the supervision of conditions of 
upkeep and cultivation of olive groves in the North: (5) By the Ofiice of agri¬ 
cultural experimentation and propaganda w-hich encourages experimentation, 
organises competitions, particularly in mechanical apparatus for gathering olives: 
(6) By the Office of olive oil at Tunis which is interested in all legislative and 
commercial questions relative to the products of the olive:— documentation 
propaganda, etc. This Office which has its' headquarters at Sfax, rue Henry- 
.Boucher, publishes a well documented and extensive monthly review entitled 
“ Feiiille d'Informations oleicoles ” gi\dng the state of the various question rela¬ 
tive to olive growing from the national and international view point. 

The rapid treatment of the fruit is being encouraged so as to avoid the fermen¬ 
tations harmful to the quality of the oil. Some oil mills in the South store the 
oHves. in silos situated on the first floor of the mill. 

Milling is carried out by means of tw'o cylindrical grind stones which revolve 
at a speed of 12 to 13 revolutions per minute. The capacity amounts to about 
500 kilogrammes of olives per hour. Generally two compressions are given. 
The baskets, made of esparto grass, are about 60 centimetres in diameter and 
contain from 3.5 to 4 kg of pulp. The oil is preserved in underground, tiled 
depositories. 

There are 1052 mills with a single grinding apparatus, 124 with more than 
one and 344 wffiere the oil is extracted mechanically. 

The Decree of 10 Februarj^ 1931, regulated the trade in oHve oils. All edible 
vegetable fats should be marked so as to indicate their origin, from fruit or seed. 
The mixture of olive oils with vegetable fats is prohibited for commercial purposes. 

The functiomng of co-operative societies is regulated by the Decrees of 
4 July, 1907, I February, 1922 and 20 April, 1928. There are three co-operative 
societies in existence: one at Kledia founded in 1925, one at Ghardimaou, estab- 
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lisiied in 1928 and one at Djedeida established in 1930. The Governinent 
grants loans to these societies at a reduced rate of interest. 

Olive oil is used as a lubricant by a certain number of automobile manufac¬ 
turers. The Section of Rural Engineering of the Colonial School of Agriculture 
at Tunis is carrying out investigations on the conditions of its’ utilisation in agri¬ 
cultural motors engines. 

The prices quoted for olive oil have diminished greatly during the last few 
years, in fact, from a maximum of 1120 to 1350 francs per quintal in 1926 and 
1927 for oil from the first compression, they have fallen to a minimum of 300 francs 
at the end of 1933. In 1934 the average price of olive oil was 32S francs per 
quintal. At present the prices are tending to rise though they are still ruinous 
to the olive growing industry. 

The principal markets for export are Ital^^ France, the United vStates, England, 
Tripolitania and Malta. 

Internal consumption of olive oil is about 150 000 quintals per annum, 
or 6.5 kg per capita. Therefore, about 300 000 quintals are available annually 
in Tunis for exportation. 

The production of residue oils is estimated at 60 000 quintals, and is ab¬ 
sorbed, almost entirely, by the soap industry. The cake is used either for cattle 
feed or for manure. Husks were quoted at 100 francs the ton in January, 1935. 

The Government has founded an Office of Standardisation charged with 
the classification of olive oils and the establishment of marks of origin and gua¬ 
rantees for the oil. This organisation works in collaboration with similar insti¬ 
tutions in Algiers and Morocco. From January, 1935, a bonus was accorded 
on olive oils intended for export to non-producing consuming countries. 

At present 65 % of the production is exported, the prices being influenced 
by the world market. Exports from Tunis depend largely on the production in 
Spain and Italy. The small harvests obtained in these countries in 1934 per¬ 
mitted Tunis to export more than 460000 quintals of oil to.the value of 150 
millions of francs. 

Tunis possesses vast areas of land wffiere only the olive can be cultivated and 
during the next few years production will increase as there are still areas where 
the olives have not yet come into bearing or where they have not yet reached 
their maximum yield. Although internal consumption could absorb a larger 
quantity of oil (the annual consumption per capita is 6.5 kg against 12 kg in Spain, 
Greece and Portugal), given suitable measures for protection and propaganda 
for olive oil, the principal branch of economy in the country; it is necessary at 
the same time to maintain and increase exportation, which has been favoured 
the last two years by the failure of the harvests in Spain and Italy, by studying 
the. application of this product to new^ industrial uses. 

IL — ALGIERS. - 

According to statistics in 1932, the total number of olive trees amounts to 
3^3 215 78S, of which 6 141 899 are wild olives, 2 082 767 have not yet come into 
bearing and 6 991122 are producing. These trees produce i 580 000 quintals 
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of olives from which an average of 214 000 quintals of oil are extracted an¬ 
nually- Production in 1934-1935 is calculated at 137 000 quintals. The av¬ 
erage production of olives for table consumption amounts to about 126 000 quin¬ 
tals per annum. Regular plantations cover an area of 70 000 hectares.. 

The principal regions of production are:— Guelma, Philippe\dlle and Bougie, 
in the department of Constantina; Tizi, Maillot and Palestro, in the department 
of Algiers; Saint Denis, Bel Abbes and Tlemc 4 n in the department of Oran. 

The establishment of a list of the most important varieties of olives, with 
their botanical and economic characteristics which would clearly distinguish 
and classify them according to their respective qualities, is today, from all points 
of view, a necessity which becomes increasing urgent. This study presents grea¬ 
ter difficulties in Algiers than in other countries (Spain, Italy, France, the United 
States), wffiere selection, carried out for several centuries, has permitted the pro¬ 
gressive elimination of varieties least suitable for cultivation and industrial use. 
It must be taken into account, also, that at least 75 % of the olives in Algiers 
are possessed by natives who show an indifference to or incapacity for any kind 
of systematic study. The lack of Experiment Stations for olive groviing in the 
principal regions has further complicated the problem. In spite of this the 
Governor General of Algiers is at present, in his experimental olive groves at 
Maison-Carree and Bougie, engaged in classifiing, botanically and industrial!}", 
the numerous varieties cultivated or growing wild in the country. 

On account of primitive methods of reproduction and budding practiced in 
ancient times, an infinity of types of olives exist in Algiers, the identification 
of which presents serious difficulties and whose morphological characters vary 
considerably according to the land, methods of cultivation rainfall, altitude, etc. 

Methods of cultivation vary- according as to whether it is a question of 
budded wdld olives or of regular ^plantations. ' Generally the former predomi¬ 
nate in mountainous regions in the Centre and East of the country. In low 
laying regions, particularly in the plains of Cheliff and Oran, regular plantations 
are found which are well cultivated. In the first case it is customary to give 
only a superficial cultivation to the olives. Where circumstances permit, and 
particularly at Kabyle, intercalary planting of olives and cereals, beans, chick¬ 
peas, vines, etc. is practiced and in this case the trees benefit from this cultivation. 

It is necessary to make a clear distinction between European and native 
cultivation. Of the 15 215 788 olive trees in Algiers, ii 603 290 are owned 
by natives who give little attention to their trees. Pruning as practiced by 
the natives is most irregular and unscientific, and has a perjudicial effect on 
the growth and fructification of the trees. The Governor, during the last few 
years, has organised itinerant instruction on pruning, the benefits from w"hich 
are begihning to be seem especially in the districts of Tlemcen and Gelma. 

Indigenous olive trees are in general the result of budding wild olives 
thanks to which the trees possess incomparable qualities of resistance to ad¬ 
verse conditions. The system of budding practiced is usually crown grafting. 

The regffiar plantations belong almost fetirely to Europeans who apply 
the best methods of cultivation. Only about a thousand hectares are irrigated, 
chiefly^ in Otan, the pMns of Sig and Habra and in the districts of R^zane 

Tec, 4 Jngl- 
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and Inkermann. Two experimental olive groves exist: one at Maison-Carree, 
near Algiers, and the other at Bougie where tests are made in acclimatising 
foreign varieties and experimental work with native varieties is carried out. 

The Governor encourages cultivation by according bonuses which vary 
from 3 to 5 francs per tree planted (5 francs for i to 150 trees, 4 francs for 
151 to 250 trees and 3 francs for plantations of more than 250 trees). To 
obtain this bonus the young plants should be healthy, vigorous and at least 5 
centimetres at the collar. In addition, bonuses, which vary from 2 to 3 francs, are 
given for each wild olive budded according to the established rules. To obtain 
this bonus the trees should be vigorous and the ground should have been worked 
within a minimum radius of 5 metres around the tree budded. 

The regulations on the production and trade of oils which exist in France 
also apply in Algeria. Olive oil has a serious competitor in seed oil, chiefly 
grotmd-nut oil, in fact, during the last five years Algeria has imported an 
average of 200 000 quintals of ground-nut oil against an exportation of olive 
oil of 142 300 quintals at the lowest period. 

Residue oils are absorbed for the greater part by the soap industry’’. Bougie 
being the chief centre. 

The Section of Rural Engineering of the Agricultural Institute of Algiers 
is carrying out a series of tests on the uses of olive oil as a lubricant. It must 
be mentioned that the use of this oil as a lubricant for automobiles is becom¬ 
ing general in the country, particularly in the region of Tlemcen. 

The Service for the protection of cultivation has undertaken various experiments 
in the control of pests, principally the scale insect, by means of emulsions with 
an olive oil basis specially prepared for this purpose, and intended to replace, 
in case of need, the white oils whose eSicacy is evident but whose use is rela¬ 
tively costly. The first results obtained are encouraging, though it is not yet 
possible to draw definite conclusions. 

In 1920 the principal and almost only market for export was France, but 
in the last 15 years exportation has developed to Italy, England, and the United 
States. Exports amount to about 118 000 quintals per annum, value about 
30 millions of francs. In January 1935, Algerian olive oil was quoted at 350 
to 375 francs the quintal in the Marseilles market. 

The Governor, through the competent Services, has planned a vast scheme 
for developing this branch of cultivation and the respective industries. The 
sale of oils has been regulated, loans granted, tariffs on land transport reduced 
and new uses for olive oil encouraged. 

By the Decree of 2 November, 1934, a bonus of 30 francs per quintal 
has been accorded for oil produced between i November, 1934 and 15 March, 
3 ^ 935 - To obtain this bonus the oils should be from the first compression, 
extracted from fresh, sound olives by mechanical means, without any chemical 
treatment or mixture and should be of first quality containing less than i % 
oleic acid. 

Co-operative societies have been encouraged, the number of which is steadily 
increasing, the principal being at Mpnzaiaville, Mitidja, Boufarik, Hamman 
bou Hadjar, Tlemcen, Philippeville, Oued Frafah, Bone, etc. The Government 
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subsidises these co-operative societies also the regional associations of olive 
growers by establishing nurseries, trees from vrhich are distributed at low prices 
among the members of these associations. 

Olive growing in Algiers is capable of further development, as at pre¬ 
sent production is inferior to consumption. 

This development is bound to be slow from every point of view owing 
to the majority of trees being owned by natives w^ho are, by instinct, opposed 
to all progress. All the same the Governor tries by all means in his power 
to encourage this cultivation on \vhich the prosperity of many regions is de¬ 
pendent. Above all it will be necessary to increase commercial regulations 
to protect olive oil against the disastrous competition from vegetable fats, 
and particularly ground nut oils. 


III. — MOROCCO (FRENCH ZONE). 

It is estimated that the total number of olive trees amounts to 6 milUons, 
half a million of which belong to Europeans colonists. Regular plantations 
cover an area of 12 to 15 thousand hectares. The number of trees per culti¬ 
vated hectare varies considerably: from 150 to 200 in plantations in the plains 
to 45 to 80 on the mountain slopes. 

Native production is subject to great fluctuations as the majority of the 
groves are composed of old trees, receive little attention, are seldom if ever manured 
and are periodically injured by beating with poles. Production of olive varies 
between 500 000 to i 000 000 quintals per annum, from which 75 000 to 190 000 
quintals of oil are extracted. The variations in production are more noticeable 
in the South than in the North. In the southern regions there is a scarcity 
of rain, and in the autumn it is generally veri^ dry. The most important 
olive growing centres are in Fez (i 750 000 trees) and Marrakech (i 560 000 
trees). A good harvest is rarely obtained in the same year in all districts. 

Olive growing is increasing considerably in the South, chiefly in Tafllalet, 
Haut Draa, Dades and Haut Sous. 

An association has recently been formed which groups the European and 
native proprietors, called the “Union Federale Oleicole du Maroc”, with 
preadquarters at Fez. 

The number of varieties cultivated is greatly reduced. There are three 
or four (« Verdala », « Tlemcen »; « Sevillana ») whose fruit is used for oil extrac¬ 
tion and- one or two (« Meslala », the large olive of Tlemcen) whose fruit is 
absorbed by the preserving industry. For this reason the oHve groves are very 
homogeneous. 

In the experimental grove of Mdnara (Marrakech) which comprises some 
7 600 trees the majority of which are native varieties, trials are being made in 
pruning and rejuvenating the trees and tests in manuring and irrigation. In 
these groves trees have been recently planted of the majority of varieties 
of olives cultivated in the Mediterranean basin both for oil extraction and 
table use. ^ 
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In the North the groves are not irrigated though in the South irrigation 
is increasingly practiced. The average yield in olives per tree varies from 8 to 
22 kilogrammes. 

Olive growing is encouraged by awarding a bonus of 3 francs per tree 
planted or budded in good condition. This bonus is given only to plantations 
with a maximum of 100 trees per hectare, and cannot exceed 3 000 francs per 
grove in one year. In this way 40 to 50 thousand trees are planted each year, 

Harv^esting the fruit, by somewhat rudimentary methods, begins generally 
at the end of October or November. During the period August-September 
the traders and retailers of olive oil \dsit the groves and buy the whole harvest. 
These persons as a rule know the value of the groves, the ^deld in oil, the qual¬ 
ity of the product, etc., and thus run the minimum risk in the transaction. 

Methods of oil extraction are very rudimentar3^ There are many native 
mills, ail of the same antiquated type, distributed through out the whole olive 
growing zone. The oils obtained in these mills are dark in colour, contain a 
considerable amount of acid, are thick and have a disagreeable flavour (due 
to the pernicious method of storing the olives before milling). It is consumed 
by the natives alone who also use it for making soft soap. The oil mills 
belonging to Europeans are equipped with modern machinery and amount 
to II in number, of w^hich 3 are in the district of Meknes, 3 in the districts 
of Fez and Ouergha, 4 in the district of Marrakech and i in the district of 
Oudjda. 

The yield in oil varies greatly according to varieties, time of harvesting, me¬ 
thods of cultivation, quantity and distribution of rainfall, duration of conservation 
of the olives before milling (the natives sometimes conserve the olives in silos for 
several months) and, above all, the method of extraction. Native mills obtain 
from 9 to 16 % of oil, w^hile in the European mills, using all the most up-to-date 
methods, the same quantity of olives produces a yield of 18 to 24 % of oil. The 
Trial Station for machinery is occupied in the study of the utilisation of olive 
oils as a lubricant for agricultural motor engines. 

The natives consume a great quantity of black table olives prepared by Eu¬ 
ropean traders. 

The Visirial Decree of 22 November, 1921 regulated the sale of oils and ve¬ 
getable and animal fats, and that of 27 February, 1928, exportation. The oils 
which compete with olive oil are:— ground-nut and soya oils, imports of which 
amount to 100 oop quintals per annum. 

Exportation of olive oil from Morocco is nil. On the other hand 32 500 quintals 
were imported in 1933, chiefly from Algiers and Tunis. 

At the begining of the present year the prices quoted for olive oil at Casablanca 
and Fez Were from 320 to 365 francs the quintal. 

Olive growing in Morocco is of far less importance than in Tunis and Algiers. 
All the same, it constitutes one of the principal elements of national economy, 
and its progress is in strict relation to the application of a vast plan of reconstruc¬ 
tion and rejuvenation of the groves, and the transformation of existing mills. The 
olive oil crisis has been little fdt here as ownership is. of the native family 
and the production is constimed entirely within, the country. 
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The tendency in the olive oil world market has been, during the first three 
months of the year, towards a slow, but continuous rise in prices. It is very 
probable that this rise will continue during the next few* months as the stocks 
available are being exhausted in the majority of countries chiefly owing to the 
failure of the harvest in Spain and Italy in the last two olive seasons. 

A. Pascual. 

CULTIVATION OF ALEURITES, WOOD-OIL TREES {concluded) * 

(7) The United States of America. 

(a) History. — It appears that the first seeds of Aleurites were introduced 
from China into the United States of ilmerica in 1905, when the Department 
of Agriculture received seed from the Consul General of Han-Kow. The seeds 
were sent to the Acclimatisation Garden at Chico, California, on 18 March, 
1905 and were probably sown immediately. About this time the American 
manufacturers began to be interested in the use of Chinese wood-oils and many 
enquiries were made on the sources of production, the quantities produced, etc., 
from the American representatives in China. 

From 1905 to 1912, the Department of Agriculture distributed Aleurites 
to various collaborators in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Miss¬ 
issippi, Louisiana and California. In 1913 David Fairchied published a pamphlet 
in which he described the tree, its uses and beha\douT in many of the southern 
districts. He expressed the view that these plantations would be renumerative 
especially in southern regions where the winter temperature is not too low and 
land is cheap. 

The first experimental plantations were made at the Experiment Station 
of Florida in 1912, but no accurate information is available on the behaviour 
of the trees till 1921. 

In 1913, the American Tung Oil Corporation made the first plantation of 
any size, at Gainesville. The object of this plantation was to demonstrate 
the possibilities of producing wood-oil in the United States and to inform growers 
on the best methods,of cultivation, fertilisation, etc. The trees in this planta¬ 
tion began to produce at the age of 3 3^ears. 

In 1924 the Alachua Tung Oil Company was founded w^hich purchased 2 000 
acres of land near Gainsville which Were gradually planted with Aleurites. After¬ 
wards Aleurites were successfully grown in California, Alabama, Louisiana, IMiss- 
issippi and Florida, though California is not considered to be a favourable region 
for the commercial cultivation of these trees as land there is not cheap. The 
largest plantations were made in the north of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Alabama. In these four States it is still possible to obtain large areas of 
land at a price suitable for cultivation. 


* The ist of this articles appeared in this BuUetinf 1935, No- 3, pp. i59-i;o. 
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(b) The present state of cultivation. — As the result of work recently 
carried out on the growth of Aleurites in the United States, a very limited area 
has been established in which Chinese wood>oils could be grown with success. 
Generally speaking, this zone reaches from the southern boundary of Georgia 
to the south of the central part of Horida and to the west along the coasts of 
the Gulf of Florida, in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. The flowers are 
very sensitive to cold in the early spring and they are often killed in certain districts 
in the north of Florida. The tree itself is robust enough to resist occasional 
cold, but it will not flourish in districts where there are long periods of cold. 

The following are approximately the areas now cultivated in the various 
southern States of North America. 


Florida.16 600 acres Mississippi..27 000 acres 

Georgia. 3 500 » Texas .'. 4 000 )) 

Lousiana. 2 500 » 


Recent investigations have also shown the other conditions necessary for 
obtaining remunerative cultivation of Aleurites. These investigations have 
been made, principally b^^ the x\gricultural College of the University of Florida, 
on budding, fertilisation, types of soil required, seed selection, etc. 

(c) Choice of land. — To arrive at economic production of Chinese wood- 
oils land should not cost more than 10 dollars per acre. The best results seem 
to have been obtained on new’ land w^hich has to be cleared. In fact, the old land 
w'hich has been already cultivated is impoverished w^hile newly cleared land seems 
to give exceptional plantations. 

A careful analysis of the soil is necessar}' to determine its composition and 
the degree of humidity. Land with a high content in lime and badly drained 
should be avoided. In fact, though the trees require considerable rainfall, their 
roots caimot remain in w^ater. It is therefore necessar3^ to make sure that the 
water table is at a sufficient depth so that the extremities of the roots are 
not obliged to remain in continuous contact with the w’ater wffien the trees and 
their roots have reached complete development. When land is not suitably 
drained the trees grow for some years, but afterw^ards they begin to dete¬ 
riorate. 

(d) Establishment of Plantations. — When preparing the soil the usual 
work of ploughing and harrowing is carried out. 

In general, for propagating plants, the method follow’ed consists of sowing 
the seeds in a nursery in February and transplanting the young plants at the 
end of a year. These plants in suitable conditions of temperature and soil are 
I to 2 m. in height. The method of sowing in nurseries is preferable to sowing 
direct. As the germinal capacity of the seed is short sowing should take place 
during the season following maturity. In the nursery the rows are at least i m. 
apart and the seeds are sowm 20 to 30 cm apart and at depth of 5 to id cm. 
Germination requires about 60 days. Only decorticated seeds are sown so as to 
obtain vrell shaped plants. . ^ 
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Two methods have been suggested for final transplanting. In the first the 
trees are planted in rows 8 to lo m apart and 5 m from each other, in the second 
the spacing is 8 m. in all directions. In the first case when the trees are planted 
closely together in rows one or two can be removed if necessary, at the end of 
8 or 10 years. It is thought at present that the best results are obtained by 
planting 200 trees to the acre without subsequent thinning. 

(e) Manure. — In order to obtain high yields the trees are freely manured 
for at least the first 8 ^-ears. Investigations have been made on the time of 
year most suitable for manuring, the most economical kind of manure and the 
quantity that can be applied with advantage. Examination of the trees shows 
that the terminal buds give flowers and fruit in the spring, and from them are 
formed the branches which produce the terminal buds the following season. Thus, 
w^hile the fruit is forming and ripening, the branch and bud which will bear fruit 
the following year are in process of formation. It is at this time that the trees 
expend most energ}^ therefore the first application of manure is given at the 
begining of February before the buds begin to swell, so as to facilitate the deve¬ 
lopment of fruit-bearing buds. 

The best period for the second application of manure is in July when the 
fruit is ripe. Suitable manure applied at the right time can increase the number 
of fruits for the following season. Eighteen months after manuring, the fruit 
which is affected by this application will be ripe. If the tree is not suitabl^^ ferti¬ 
lized the effect will appear 18 months later and another 18 months w^ill be required 
to bring back the tree to its full ^ield. It will therefore be seen that errors in 
the date of manuring can cause a loss of 3 years. 

According to B. F. Wiwamson, the best manure is a composite fertiliser 
containing 5 to 6 % nitrogen, 10 to 12 % assimilable phosphoric acid and 2 to 
3 % potash. It is not applied until the plants have reached a minimum height 
of 15 cm. 

Green manure is also used and cover plants w’hich enrich the soil and prevent 
the growih of w^eeds. It is usual to keep the soil completely cleared round the 
trees, sometimes, even, it is covered with asphalted paper. 

Economies can be made by pasturing sheep or cattle so as to avoid having 
to cut dowm w^eeds, they also provide a certain amount of additional manure. 

(f) Selection. — Research w^ork has been carried out in the United States 
in order to select the seeds w^hich will give the highest yields. For this purpose 
information has been collected showing the constant differences in the individual 
production and striking contrasts have been determined in the annual production, 
for several consecutive years, of the trees studied. There are other factors than 
inherent prolificity which influence fructification; it how^ever, seems reasonable 
to expect more prolific descendants from highly productive parents. It has not 
yet been established whether a highly productive Hne can be perpetuated only 
by seed selection. The desirable characters of a given tree can be conserved 
by vegetative propagation. Among the systems of asexual propagation budding 
seems to be the most easilly performed. Shield grafting should be employed. 
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Tlie shield is removed preferably in spring when the bark is easily detached. 
The shield is taken from the wood of the preceding 3^ear. Mr. C. B, van CnBBF 
has been able to show that it is possible to bud in August and September on 
stocks sown in February. The eyes intended for shield grafting should be chosen 
with care as many are blind and will not develop. The grafts are held firmly 
in place by a strip of material coated with wax which can be removed at the 
end of 8 or lo days when the union between the stock and the bud is sufficiently 
strong. 

Buds of A, Fordii, in particular, graft very well on stocks of A, montana. 

(g) Varieties. — Differences noted in the plantations in Florida have led 
to three varieties being distinguished, namely:— 

Craig variety. — Named from a planter in Florida who observed for the 
first time the difference between fruits. The principal peculiarity of this variety 
lies in the large size of the fruits many of which, owing to bundling of the fruit 
bearing stalks, are of great size or deformed. 

Certain of these fruits contain as many as 23 seeds. 

The yield of this variety is no higher than the normal. 

Moore Variety. — This variety was recognised for the first time in the 
plantations of the Alachua Tung Oil Company, near Gainesville. 

The leaves are twisted, rolled inwrards and frequently have t-wo lobes; they 
are smaller than the ordinary. 

The fruit is smaller than normal and has an exceptionally^ thin integument, 
almost like paper. 

The tree is very prolific, but it is not vigorous. At the present time it has 
little commercial value. 

Florida Variety. — The trees of this variety are characterised by their 
clustered fruits and by high productivity. 

h) Pruning. —r Pruning oi Aleurites does not seem to be recommended as 
the fruit appears only on the-terminal branches of the preceding season. It is 
advisable to obtain trees whose first branches are low, and ^ this can only be 
done by cutting back the young plant very low’- down at the time of trans¬ 
planting. 

The dormant eyes on the trunk of the young tree may be made to 
develop by removing a strip of bark just above the eye. This should be 
done , in early spring. The economic advantage of this method has not yet 
been determined, 

i) Harvest. — Gathering the fruit is simple, above ah when the soil is bare. 
The fruit ripens in October and November and falls to the ground where it can 
be left until a convenient moment for collecting as .the integument protects the 
seed for a long time. . The fruit is left to diy in such a way as to avoid fermenta¬ 
tion and then taken to the oil factory ; 
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j) Yields. — Experiments have shown that the highest average yields 
are obtained with trees bearing several fruits per inflorescence; the seeds from 
such trees are slightly smaller or lighter than from trees with a single fruit per 
inflorescence.- 

Many factors must be taken into consideration in the yield in oil:— the 
percentage of pulp and integument in the fruit in relation to the seed—percen¬ 
tage of integument in the seed in proportion to the kernel—the oil content in 
the fruit—the quantity of fruit per tree. According to investigations made with 
various trees at the Gainesville station it was found that the maximum percen¬ 
tage of seed in air-dried fruits was 66.4 % and that the minimum percentage 
was 50.2 %, that is, at the most a difference of 16.2 %. In the seeds the 
weight of the integument in relation to the kernel varies from 54.5 to 66 
that is a maximum difference of 11.5 %. It may be generally said that the 
largest seeds have the greatest percentage of kernel. 

The oil content of the kernels (dried in an oven) of the fruit analysed at the 
stations varied from 53.97 to 66.31 %, a maximum difference of 12.34 %• 
oil content of the entire seed (dried in the air) varied from 28.07 to 40.62 % 
and that of the entire fruit from 16.23 to 24.33. 

In Table X will be found the most significant results obtained in the course 
of researches on 10 trees 18 years old, on 5 trees 9 years old (A-E) and on 3 trees 
8 years old (E. G. and H.). 


Table X. — Analyses of fruits of A. Fordii made at Gamesville. 


Free 

Fruit (dried in the air) 

j Seed (dried in the air) 

*^0 of oil 

O' 

, 0 

of seed 

0 

0 

not seed 

0, 

of kernel 

?o of 

integument 

Kernel dried 
by fire 

Seed 
(dried' in 
the air) 

Fruit 
(dried in 
the air) 

I. 

62.6 

37’4 

59-6 

40.4 

60.92 

34.26 

21.45 

r > 

63.0 

37.0 

59.9 

40.1 

58.50 

32.iS 

20.27 

3 . 

55-0 

45-0 

65.3 

34.7 

60.89 

37.31 

20.52 

4 . 

63.6 

36.4 

58-9 

41.1 

62.08 

34-74 

22.09 

5 . 

586 

41.4 

57-4 

42.6 

58.48 

31.68 

1S.56 

6. 

63.0 

37-0 

62.6 

37-4 

59-11 

34-52 

21.75 

7 . 

63.1 

36.9 

633 

36.7 

59.34 

35.42 

22.35 

8. 

54-5 

45-5 

65.1 

34-9 

0.65 

36-32 

19.79 

9 . 

60.7 

39.3 

56.0 

44.0 

53.97 

28.07 

17.04 

10. 

60.9 

39.1 

66.0 

340 

60.54 

35.67 

21.72 

i 

A.! 

63.3 

I 36.7 

61.5 

38.5 

60.14 

33.65 

21.30 

B.‘ 

50.2 

1 49.8 

62.5 

37-5 

55.51 

1 32.49 

16.31 

C. 

60.6 

39.4 

54-5 

45*5 

56.52 

28.80 

17.45 

D. 

66.4 

I 33-6 

63.6 

36.4 

58.43 

[ 33.30 

22.11 

E.i 

61.0 

39.0 

62.8 

37-2 

58.97 ! 

1 34‘33 

21.06 

F.. 

! 570 

42-3 

60.9 

1 39.1 

58.27 

33.96 

19.53 

G. 

i 62.2 

37-8 

59.9 

1 40.1 

60.15 

' 33.66 

20.94 

H.• i 

1 

i 53-5 

1 46-5 

61.1 

38-9 

56.63 

32.95 

17.63 


*** Tec. 4 Ingl. 
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In Table XI viill be seen the yield in fruit of the same trees from 1927 
to 1932. 


Tabi,e XI. — Yields in fruits. 


j 

Trees 

1927 

192S 

1929 

1931 

Total 

for the years 

lbs. 

02. 

lbs. 

02. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs. 

oz. 

lbs. 

oz. 

I. 

17 

8 

14 

5 

37 

6 

38 

I 

107 

4 

2. 

55 

0 

^5 

8 

89 

12 

72 

8 

242 

12 

3. 

13 

0 

2 

7 

4 

14 

14 

0 

34 

5 

4. 

20 

0 

22 

II 

31 

0 

30 

12 

104 

7 

5. 

5 

0 

4 

8 

4 

6 

7 

10 

21 

8 

6 . 

50 

0 

II 

5 

66 

14 

64 

I 

192 

4 

7. 

15 

0 

5 

4 

35 

12 

19 

3 

75 

3 

S. 

4S 

0 

23 

5 

39 

5 

38 

9 

149 

3 

9 . 

90 

0 

84 

12 

I41 

II 

164 

13 

481 

4 

10. 

14 

0 

9 

2 

5 

9 

23 

6 

51 

8 

A. 

I 

12 

II 1 

9 

27 

6 

40 

12 

81 

7 

B. 

0 

3 

4 

3 

16 

14 

7 

13 

29 

I 

C. 

2 

15 

5 

12 

16 

14 

21 

12 

47 

5 

B. 

4 

I 

9 

8 

20 

0 

44 

5 

75 

14 

E. 

7 

4 

12 

I 

16 

3 

26 

6 

61 

14 

F. 

5 

14 

8 

9 

24 

1 

II 

55 

9 

94 

II 

G. 

6 

6 

5 

0 

34 

15 

58 

2 

104 

7 

H . . . . 

3 

4 

2 

15 

8 

6 

15 

9 

30 

2 


Certain trees, from the age of 7 years, have given a yield of more than 2 gal¬ 
lons of oil (9 litres) making 200 gallons (goo litres) per acre, but these yields 
are not usual and for trees 10 years old, a yield of 50 gallons per acre (227 litres) 
is what should be expected and is sufficient to make the plantation remunerative. 

Oil extraction. — The Americans, following B. E. WinniAMSON, have studied 
the problem of oil extraction which should be done as economically and 
completely’' as possible. The same methods and materials have been used as 
for other vegetable oils. The use of the hydraulic press has not been considered 
satisfactory as the cake retains too much oil (15 %) and the oil warps the scour 
tins too rapidly. Extraction by volatile solvents has also been abandoned 
as it was found that the oil acquired the consistency of lard owing, no doubt 
to the simultaneous extraction of foreign substances. 

At present the Anderson expeller is used for extraction. This apparatus 
grinds continuously the fruits previously^ dried and decorticated and gives an oil 
which is almost colourless and practically neutral The installation is situated 
near Gainesville and is capable of ■working all the fruit gathered in that region; 
it costs 15 000 dollars and can produce 50 gallons (227 litres) of oil per hour. 
Approximately" i 400 kilos of fruit per hour are required to feed the apparatus. 
The cake obtained contains very little oil and has a certain value as a fertiliser. 
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Diseases and pests. — It appears that the Chinese wood-oil trees introduce^ 
into America have not brought with them the diseases and pests commonly 
met wdth in China. 

At the present time three diseases are knowm; a disease of the roots caused 
by a Nematode {Reterodera radicicola Atkinson), a cryptogamic disease, and a 
bacterial disease caused by Bacterium Aleuritides, n. sp. 

Aleurites also harbour the scale insects, I eery a purchasi Mask, and Aspi- 
diotus lataniae Sgn. 


(8 ) South America. 

The experimental cultivation of Aleurites has been undertaken in various 
States of South America. 

[A] Brazil. 

The Department of Agriculture of Brazil has procured seeds of Aleurites 
from China and Florida and distributed them so as to acclimatise these trees. 
The first results were good. 

There are plantations of A. Fordii in Sao Paulo and IMinas Geraes where 
some are at present flowering. 

The Technical Agricultural Section of the Cacao Institute of Bahia procured 
seeds of A, Fordii in 1933 which were sown at the General Experiment vStation 
at Agua Preta in order to obtain shade trees for the cacao trees and to assoc¬ 
iate the two cultivations. The seeds germinated well and the plants grew 
vigorously. The trees tended to lose their leaves in winter. 

In 1934 seeds of A. montana from India were also sown at Agua Preta. 
The results are not yet known. 

Plants of A. cordata from seed procured in Russia were also associated with 
cacao trees. The results are satisfactor3\ 

The technical section of the Institute of Bahia imported seeds of A, trisperma 
with the idea that this species would succeed as it requires more or less the 
same climatic conditions as A. moluccana, 

Finall3% in Brazil there exists another species of Aleurites, namel}^. Aleurites 
pentaphylla which gives a drying oil suitable for replacing Enseed oil. It is 
found in isolated stands in the cacao region. The Technical Section of the 
Institute of Bahia has made researches on this species and has established an 
experimental plantation at the general crop station at Almada. 

{B) Argentina. 

The most important centres of cultivation of Aleurites in Argentina ate 
situated in the provinces of Misiones and Corrientes and in the north of the 
pro\dnce of Entre Rios. 

The largest plantations are those of San Jose and Pindapay in the province 
of Misiones. They possess more than 50 000 trees which have grown very 
quickly and in most cases have fructified. 
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(C) Paraguay. 

The principal plantations in Paraguay are those of the Paraguay Central 
Railway. The others are small and contain an average of only about a hundred 
trees in each. 

In this State there are more than 50 000 trees. 

Analysis of fruits of Aleurites of Paraguay, made by Dr. Maniuch, gave 
the following results : — 

Weight of fruits 32.2-13.4 gm ; 
average 22.6 gm 

Average weight of seeds : 2.89 gm 
Average number of seeds per fruit 
4 - 5 . 

(9) U. S. S. R. 

Industry in the IT, S. S. R. at present shows a great interest in Chinese 
wood-oil and is ready to employ it in the various branches. The Government 
has been induced to make experiments in growing Aleurites in places where 
the climate seems most nearly to approach that of the places of origin of Chinese 
wood-oil trees. 

Investigations were made with both A. Fordii and A. cordata in the follow- 
ing regions: — on the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea, in West Transcaucasia, 
in the district of Poti in Georgia and in 8 plantations in West Georgia. 

(A) Trials made on the Caucasian coast of the Black 
Sea. 

Tests were made here with A, corduta. The first attempts at cultivation 
on the Caucasian coast were made at Tchaqua in 1896. The necessary material 
Was partly provided by the expedition of Prof. Krasnoff on his return from 
India, Ceylon, China and Japan. A group of trees are also grown in the 
Botanical Garden of Batoum. At present there are 200 fine, healthy trees 33 
years old. The^^ reach the height of 8 m. The branches of the tree form a 
kind of tent. The larger branches are found at a height of 2 to 3 m, the 
trunks have a diameter of 20 to 25 cm, the bark is a dark greyish colour. 
The trees flower every year and bear fruit, although during the last ten years 
the yield had diminished by half, that is, from 20-30 kg to 10-15 
to the present the fruits have not been utilised though the local population 
has discovered and appreciated ■ their therapeutic qualities. 

The trees planted in a birch wood have produced several thousands of 
young plants of very good quality which sell for 25 roubles per hundred. An 
expert, Koroleff, states that it is easy to multiply A, corduta by budding. 

Anal5’sis of the seeds has given the following figures :— average percentage 
of integument in the seed, 33*5 I average percentage of kernel in the seed, 
66.5 % : Weight of 1000 seeds, 966 gm. 

The kernel contains 39 % of fat. 


Percentage of seeds in the fruit: 40 % 
Oil content of kernels : 52.5 % 

Oil content of fruits 1S.12 % 
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In 1932, in a plantation of a hectare, the following production of oil was 
obtained in kg according to the age of the trees :— 


Age in years . . . 

5 

8-10 

II 

12 15-16 

16-25 30 40 

Quantity of oil per 
hectare (in kg.) . 

24 

144 

255 

590 860 

871 1001 1000 


In 193^ seeds of A . cordata were distributed to 10 growers; they were sown 
on 5 March, 1932. The following percentages of germination were obtained:— 
23 April, 15 %, 5 May, 20 %; 8 May, 8 %; i June, 2 % 7 July, 3 %; 5 August, 
I %. A total germination of only 57 % was obtained. 

This poor result was perhaps due to the fact that the seeds had been put 
in water to increase the fermentation of the seed coat. In 1932, i 500 kg of 
seeds were collected. 


(J 5 ) Tests made in West Transcaucasia. 


Experimental cultivation of A. cordata was commenced in this region 
much later than at Tchaqua, if a single A, cordata is not taken into account 
which was planted in 1905 at the botanical garden of Soukhoum. Although 
the place was not well chosen on account of water in the sub-soil, this tree has 
been very resistant to the severe winters of 1907-1908 and 1928. In 1930 
it had reached the height of 9 m. and differed from the trees of Tchaqua in 
its pointed shape and oval crown. 

The real trials were commenced in 1925 at Soukhoum. The first seeds 
were received from Tchaqua and the trees planted in 1927. The^’ grew well 
and flowered in 1931. The first harvest of fruit, which was fairly large, was 
gathered in 1933. 

In 1929, four specimens of A. cordata were planted on level ground at 
Gulripche from seed obtained at Tchaqua in 192S. The 3^oung trees grew 
rapidly. In the autumn of 1931 their trunks measured 5 cm in diameter and 
fruit was gathered for the first time in the same year. In 1932 several kilos of 
seed were obtained. 

In 1930 sowing again took place with a part of the seed from Tchaqua. 
The young plants Were transplanted in the neighbourhood of Soukhoum. In 
November 1932, they had reached the height of 165 cm in plains and 120 
in the hills (at an altitude of 180 m.). Another part of the same seed was 
sown at Gulripche in 1931 in heav3" clay soil to which sand had been added. 
The plants developed slowly and flowered in 1932, but bore no fruit. 

In 1930 the Varnish and Paint Company organised plantations of A . cor- 
data in 9 regions in West Transcaucasia, namely:— 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

District of QeLgty 

District of Gudauty 

(5. 

( 3 ) 

District of Soukhoum 

( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 

Experimental field of Souk¬ 
houm 

( 9 ) 


6 and 7) Neighbourhood of 
the town of Otchemtchiri 
District of Gall 
Byrzk Hills (in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Soukhoum). 
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All these places, except two, are situated at an altitude of 300 m. The 
majority of plantations are on the slopes of hills. The hard winter of 1931-1932 
reduced the number of trees considerably. In Table XII will be found the results 
obtained in the most tj’pical plantations. 


Tabi,e XII. — Condition of Aleurites cordata planted in April ig^o 
by the Varnish and Paint Company. 


Districts 

i 

1 

i 

VJ 

si A 

1« 

0 

1 

u 

V 

i i ® 

.s tr. 

M 

S 5 " 

U ifiO 
H C 3 

*5 

Trees left standiug 
at the beginniiitj: of 
the followiug winter 

Trees dead during 
the winter 

Crowns frozen 

Trees frozen 
at the collar 

Number 
of sound trees 

Number 
of trees added 
in spring 

Average 
height in cm. 

Maximum 
height in cm. 

i) Motmtains of Byrzk (Sou¬ 
khoum. Plantation 

made in a forest, alti¬ 
tude 500-320 ra. On 
a slope of 15-25® ex¬ 
posed to the N. Clay 
soil rich in humus . . 

43 

8 

35 

4 

31 



12 

38.8 

65 

2) Djegherda. Altitude 150 
m. Along a ridge fac¬ 
ing S. Clay soil. . . 

48 

10 

38 

7 

5 


26 

17 

65 

123 

3) Arasadsykhi. Altitude 

350 ni. Along a ridge 
facing S. Heavy clay 
soil originating from a 
chestnut wood. Planta¬ 
tion is protected on 3 
sides by mountains . 

49 

3 

i 

1 46 

4 



42 

7 

73.4 

143 

4) Otraduce (Gagry). Alti¬ 
tude 15-20 m. On the 
N. W. slope protected 
from the N. by moun¬ 
tains. Heavy clay soil. 

50 

8 

j 

i 

j 

j 42 

1 

8 

— 

-T- 

34 

16 

41 

84 


The trees which were injiued were cut down almost to the roots and in 
the following year had thrown out new shoots. 

Experimental cultivation of A. Fordii in Transcaucasia was begun in 1929 
at Abkharia (Soukhoum). The seeds came from Hong-Xong and Florida. 
The young plants were transplanted in the arboretum of the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion of Soukhoum in light, pebbly, clay soil with various exposures; west, south 
and north-west. The plantations were situated at an altitude of 100 to 150 m., 
also at only 10 m. Only the trees planted at an altitude of 10 m. suffered 
a little from cold, The3" afterwards developed rapidly and in the fourth season 
had reached a height of 4 m.^ In the fifth season, in 1933, the3r were 5 m. 
high and-had given the first semi-industrial harvest, namely, 7-8 kg of fruit 
per tree. 
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In 1932, 1000 seeds of A. Fordii were received from Florida and tests were 
made in a cold glass-house and in an oranger^^ It was found that:— 

(1) a covering of sand is less satisfactory" than one composed of a 
mixture of sand and humus as the latter is warmer; 

(2) seeds should be sown under glass, even in May; 

(3) the seeds should not be sown too deep, 2 to 3 cm is sufficient; 

(4) seeds should not be soaked in water before sowing; 

(5) seeds sown in a cold glass-house germinate in two or three weeks 
while out in the open they require i to 2 months to germinate and even 
more. 

The young plants, transplanted in fertilised soil and exposed to the sun, 
reached the height of i m. in the first season, while those planted in the shade 
did not exceed 15 to 20 cm in height. During the second season the trees grew 
from I to 3 m. 

Tests were also made with A. montana. Variable results were obtained at 
Soukhoum, good on the southern slope, but at low altitudes the trees alw^ays 
suffered from cold. 

{C) Trials carried out in Georgia. 

According to the reports by the Experimental Agricultural Institute of 
Georgia experimental plantations of A . cordata were made in the following places 
in the district of Poti:— Supsa, Poti, Zina-Gola, Anaklia, Ilori, Peciora, Siriat- 
chiconi, Ketilari. Fifty trees were planted in each plantation. The results 
obtained will be found in Table XIII. 

In April, 1930, 8 experimental plantations of cordata were also established 
in western Georgia in the following localities: — Lantchhuty, Tchokhataouri, 
Abacha, Koutais, Adjameti, Salkhino, Zougdidi, Tchkadouachi, The results will 
be found in Table XIV. 

In Eastern Georgia, in the same period, experimental plantations were made 
in the five following localities: — on the banks of the river Lopoto, at Quareli, 
on the left bank of the river Alasan, on the left bank of the river Jori, and at Mel¬ 
issa, in a nursery. Results are given in Table XV. 

From all these tests the following conclusions may be drawm:— 

(1) A, cordata may be considered completely acclimatised on the Cau¬ 
casian coast of the Black Sea. 

(2) Seeds of Aleurites lose their germinal capacity at the end of a 

year. 

{3) Aleurites are tolerant in regard to soil conditions. They grow in warm 
soils and low l3ing land, but they do not resist stagnant winter. 

(4) Young trees of A. cordata grow- rapidly and at 2 to 3 years old the 
branches are well developed. The leaves fall during the months of November 
and December. 

(5) The cultivation of A. Fordii and A, montana is of great value for the 
Caucasian coast of the Black Sea. 
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In order to improve the fields of A. cordata. Prof. Voronzoff, of the 
Botanical Garden of Batoum, made investigations to determine the best 
epoch for gathering the fruit of this Aleurites. He arrived at the following 
conclusions: — 

(i) The fruit of A. cordata ripens at the end of September and beginning 
of October. Maturation is characterised by the change in the colour of the fruit 
(from green to orange-yellow). 


Tabue XIII. — Condition of Aleurites cordata planted in the district 
of Poti by the Experimental Agronomy Institute of Georgia in igso. 


Districts 

Number 
of trial plots 

Trees dead 
during the summer 
of 1930 

Trees .standing at 
the begining of the 
following winter 

Trees dead during 
the winter 

Crowu.s frozen 

Trees frozen 
at the collar 

Number 
of sound trees 

Number 
ot trees added 
in spring 

Average 
height in cm 

Maximum 
height in cm. 

i) Neighbourliood of Supsa. 
Level land, swampy 
soil, slimy. Altitude 
iS m. Annual rainfall 
about 2000 m . 

50 

33 

17 




II7 


58 

68 

2) Poti. Level land, sandy 
soil of alluvial origin. 
Altitude 10 m. ... 

50 

20 

30 

3 

9 

2 

16 


87 

97 

3) Zina-Gola. Level land, 
sandy-podzolic. Alti¬ 
tude 40 m. 

50 

3 ^ 

18 

13 

5 




59 

66 

4) AnaMia. Level land, clay- 
sand, slightly marshy. 
Altitude 12 m. ... 

50 

5 

45 




45 


104 

195 

5) Ilori. Level land, podzo 
lie-red earth. Altitude 
10 m. 

50 

3 

47 




47 


98 

17 

6 ) Peciora. Level land. Al¬ 
titude 15 m. 

50 

30 

20 

_ 





7) Siriatchiconi. Marshy 

land. 

50 

30 

20 








8) Ketilari. Altitude 20 m, 
Soil podzolic-marshy . 

50 

10 

40 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 


(3) The fruit should not be gathered before it changes colour as during 
this period fats are stiU accumulating in the kernel, and 25 % of oil may be 
lost by premature gathering. 

(3) Fallen fruit should not be left on the ground as fermentation can 
change the composition of the oil. 

The best method of harvesting the fruit is to examine the trees on which 
fruit is ripening every 2 or 3 days and gently to tap the trunk so as to cause the 
ripe fruit to fall. 
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Tabi^E XIV. — Results of trials in planting Aleurites cordata 
in West Georgia. 


Districts 

Number 
of trial plots 

Trees dead 
timing the summer 
of 1930 

Tree.s left standing 
at the begining of 
the following winter 

Trees dead during 
the winter 

Crowns frozen 

Trees frozen 
at the collar 

Number 

ot sound trees 

Number 
(jf trees added 
in spring 

Average 
height in cm. 

Maximum 
height in cm. 

i) Lantchhuti. Level land, 
clay, slightly swampy. 
^Rainfall 1500-1700 mm. 











Altitude 20 m. ... 

2) Tchokhataouri. Level 

land podzolic-red earth. 
Rainfall 1250-1500 mm. 

50 

3 

47 

4 

28 

12 

18 

17 

55*4 

103 

Altitude 150 m. . . . 

3) Abacha. Level land, 

podzolic-glacial. Rain¬ 
fall 1200 mm. Alti- 

50 

6 

44 

6 

20 


(40 %) 

16 

12 

60.8 

107 

tude 25 m. 

4) Koutais. Level land, 

podzolic-clay. Rainfall 
1250 mm. Altitude 

50 

10 

40 

5 

19 


(40 %) 

12 

18 

90.5 

135 

140 m. 

5) Adjanieti. Level land, 
clay-podzolic. Rainfall 
1250 mm. Altitude 

50 

8 

42 

4 

10 

16 

(28 %) 

12 


61.8 

109 

130 m. 

6) Salkhino. Level land, 
clay. Rainfall 1250 mm. 

50 

20 

30 

3 

9 

6 

(40 %) 

26 

42-4 

98 

Altitude 200 m. . . . 

7) Zougdidi, Level land, 
podzolic. Rainfall 1250 

50 

2 

48 

8 

26 

14 



54 

1 

96 

mm. Altitude no ni. . 

8) Lchkadouachi. Land on 
a hill slope of 5® facing 
S. W. Typical podzolic- 
red earth. Rainfall 

1250-1500 mm. Alti¬ 

50 

24 

26 

13 


13 

39 

1 

i 

i 

1 

! 

i 

i 90 

[ 

j 

182 

tude 250 m. . . . . . 

50 

7 

43 

4 

— 

— 

(90 %) 

II 

82 

140 

Average . . . 

50 

10 

40 

6 

14 

7.6 

12.1 
(30 %) 

10.5 

67.1 

124 


(lo) GBNERAE CONCEtrSIONS. 

The following general conclusions may be drawn from the tests made in 
the various parts of the world in Aleurites cultivation. 

(i) A. Fordii is a completely sub-tropical tree and is therefore difficult to 
grow in tropical countries where the temperature does not fall during the winter. 

(z) For experimental cultivation in new countries a sufficient quantity 
of fresh material should assured. 
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(3) The culture of A, Fordii can be assured if the trees bear their first 
fruit fairly soon (after 3 or 5 years). 

(4) The only certain method of verifying the suitability of land for this 
cultivation is by “ geographic plantations, as frequently disappointments arise 
from theoretical calculations. 


Table XV. — Results of trials in planting Aleurites cordata 
in East Georgia. 


District* 

Number 
of trial plots 

rs 5 
rt S 0 

4, 

4; M 
“U ^ <4- 

S-* 3 

Trees left standing 
at the begining of 
the following winter 

Trees dead 
during the Avinter 

Crowns frozen 

Trees frozen 
at the collar 

Number 
of sound trees 

Number of trees 
added in spring 

Average 
height in cm. 

Maximum 
height in cm. 

i) River Lopoto. Altitude 











^00 m,; old land, allu- 











vial origin, slightly pod- 











zolic. 

50 

8 

42 

33 

19 


— 

31 

200 

245 

2) Quareli. Altitude 350 m; 











clay soil-alluvial origin. 

50 

20 

30 

10 

20 

— 

— 

— 

29 

100 

3) Left bank of the river 











Alasan.Altitude 250m. i 











clay, slightly marshy. 

50 

46 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

4) Left bank of the river 


j 









Jori. Altitude 300 m; ' 


i 1 









dark brown soil . . . 

50 

43 

7 


7 

_ 

1 

— 

13 

29 

— 

5) Melissa. Altitude 270 m. 


1 







1 


dark brown soil . . . 

50 



completely destroyed by 

pests 



Average . . . 

^ 50 

i 

i 

29.3 

28.8 ' 

i 

9-3 

11-5 

— 

— 


64-5 

S6.3 


{5) In countries with a sub-tropical climate A. cordata may also be cul¬ 
tivated and some types of A. montana. There is no possibility of the tropical 
species, A, moluccana and A. trisperma succeeding in sub-tropical regions. 

(6) The best conditions for cultivating A, Fordii have been found in 
places w^here tea plantations already exist. 

(7) A. Fordii can resist rigorous climatic conditions and gives good har¬ 
vests even in shallow soils. 

(8) Before inviting investment to supply the capital required for esta¬ 
blishing plantations it is necessary to wait until the results of the tests in pro¬ 
gress determine what regions are suitable for cultivating Aleurites and where 
this cultivation can be remunerative. Information is required on the growth of 
trees, on the age at which they can produce commercially, the average number 
of fruits borne by each tree, their yield in oil and the value of this oil. In this 
respect it must be determined whether the oil of A. montana is equal to to 
that of A. Fordii, as will be attempted in the second part of this article. This 
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information can only be obtained by establishing experimental plantations where 
the trees are supervised until they produce. Until these fimdamental studies 
are complete it will be impossible to establish a project in which commercial suc¬ 
cess in the large plantations could confidently be assured. 


J. Uegros. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: (2) ITALY (*) 

The Italian industry of milk and milk products occupies a remarkable 
place in the economy of the nation both for the quantity and qualitj" of pro¬ 
duction and for the considerable contribution it makes to the export trade. 
The most important activity of this branch of production is the manufacture 
of cheeses which represents the principal method of utilising milk in the regions 
of greatest production such as, Lombardy, Piedmont, Venetia. Emilia, Latiuni 
and Sardinia. In the first three of these regions this industry is practiced the 
whole year round, in Emilia chiefly in the period from March to November, in 
Latium and Sardinia especially in the period from the begining of winter until 
the end of spring. 

Besides this principal industry and following the increase in milk production 
and the improvements introduced, the production of butter, and preserved 
milk, either sterilised, condensed, dried or powdered has also become of greater 
importance during the last few years. Also the utilisation of milk b^^-products 
has developed considerably in respect to lactose, lactic acid, lactates and, recently, 
casein, in the numerous appHcations both alimentary and therapeutic and in 
the manufacture of dyes and the preparation of plastic materials. 

It may be said that milk production in Italy is toda}’ integrally exploited 
for the manufacture of difierent products and by-products. According to the 
most recent estimates assembled by the National Fascist Federation of Milk, 
Milk Derivativies and Allied Products there are at present about lo ooo under¬ 
takings, large and small, engaged in the industrial utilisation of milk products 
and by-products and about 30 000 workmen employed. 

The value of milk production is estimated at about 3 milliards of lire, about 
one milliard of which is represented by milk intended for direct consumption 
by the population and for providing school children with milk and two millards 
by milk for industrial use. 

The entire production of milk, with the exception of that intended for feed¬ 
ing calves, lambs and kids, amounts to 42 540 000 hectolitres, of which 37 887 000 
is cows' milk and 4 373 000 ewes' milk. 


{*) The ist article of this series, on Francei, appeared in this Bulletin, 1934, Ko. ii pp. 
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Direct consumption absorbs 14 495 000 bl while 27 995 000 hi of the re¬ 
mainder is utilised in the industrial or home manufacture of cheeses and gives 
438 020 quintals of butter and 2 30S 740 quintals of cheese. 

A milk chart of Italy is reproduced here which indicates the production 
of each of the regions, the darkest coloured being the most productive. 


Fig. — Milk production in Italy by regions. 



Plate kindly lent by tbe ‘‘Comitato Nazionale Italiano per il I^tte e i snoi Derivati’ 
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I. — DAIRYING vSPECIES AND BREEDS. 

The re-assessment of 19 March, 1930 (see Table I) gives an exact idea of the 
number of dairy cows, buffaloes, sheep and cattle in the 4 principal regions, 
each one having its' own particular conditions its' own breeds of cattle and its' 
characteristic cheeses. 


Tabi,E I. — Numbers of Dairy cattle in Italy. 


Regions 

Dairy 1 

cows j 

1 1 

Buffaloes j Total of sheep 

1 

Total of goats 

Italy Northern. 

2 105 341 

175 i 923 137 

293 964 

Italy Central. 

no 395 

I 793 ! 3 203 914 

122 877 

Italy Southern. 

80 $27 

13 179 ! 3 356 682 

730 425 

The Islands. 

93 31S 

7 j 2 780 720 1 

745 468 

Total • • • 

2 388 581 

1 

15 014 j 10 26S119 

I 892 736 


Northern Italy. — This is the part of Italy in which are found the greatest 
number of dairy cows (88,1 %). Lombardy holds the first place for numbers 
(653 644 dair3^ cows) and Milan is the province in which stock-breeding is most 
extensive!}" practiced (149 497 dairy cows). In this province the district of 
Lodi possesses the largest number of dairj" cows (53 636). 

In Central Italy the proportion of dair}^ cows is 4.6 %, the greatest number 
being in Tuscan}" (65 635), Latium follows with 26 467 cows and, in addition, 
3 203 914 sheep. 

Southern Italy possesses 3.4 % of the dairy cows in the w"hole country. 
Here sheep and goats are the most numerous and it is here also that the greatest 
number of buffaloes are found. 

The Islands. — The number of dairy cows is about the same in the tw^o 
islands (3 % of the national total). Sardinia, however, has a greater number 
of sheep (2 054138) and goats (436202). Stock breeding is most extensive in 
Sardinia in the provinces of Sassari and Nuoro, and in Sicily in the province 
of Ragusa. 


{ a ) Breeds of Cattle. 

The breeding of buffaloes, animals adapted to the marshy lands where no 
other domestic animal can survive, is on the dowmw’ard grade following the w'ork 
of land reclamation which was undertaken after the w^ar. The few herds which 
still exist are localised in some parts of the provinces of Naples, but chiefly in 
Salerno, Eoggia and Matera. 

At present buffaloes w^hich are considered w"orth reproduction are being 
raised in a semi-wild state. 
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With regard to dairy cows, some breeds exist in the valleys of the Alps 
which are appreciated for their milk production, these are : the V aldostana 
(Val d’Aosta), the Ossolana (Domodossola) and the Rendena (Trentino, Friuli) 
breeds. In the valley of the Po, the region where production is the highest, 
the Brown Alfine and the Dutch Black Pied breeds must be mentioned among 
the breeds specialised in milk production. In almost all regions in Italy where 
milk is produced Brown Alpine cattle are found in large or small numbers; 
in the valleys of the Alps, in lyower hombardy, in Piedmont, in Venetia, Emilia, 
Sardinia and Sicily, in fact the Brown Alpine owe their popularity everywhere to 
their remarkable adaptability. In favourable surroundings they give yields 
which wiU bear comparison with any of those of the best milk producing breeds 
as proved by the fact that their average production is between 2 500 and 3 000 
litres of milk per annum. 

The Dutch Black Pied breed or Friesian, w^hich is noted for milk production 
is fairly co.mmon in the province of Cremona, a region adapted to its develop¬ 
ment. It, how^ever, is an exacting breed and does not adapt itself very easily 
to the conditions in all milk producing districts in Northern Italy. The Black 
Pied is the only breed of Dutch cattle known in Italy. They do not always 
give good results which are dependent on the choice ‘ of individuals and on 
feeding. It is certain that cattle of this breed, from which very high yields are 
expected, amounting to 35 to 38 litres in 24 hours, are subjected to very hard 
work which wears them out. Given selected cows and scientific feeding it is 
not difficult to obtain an annual average of 4 000 litres per cow of the Dutch 
Black Pied breed in Italy and certain of them give 6 000 and even 7 000 litres 
per annum. 

Another type of dairy cows must be mentioned, that is the cross-bred Swiss- 
Dutch or Dutch-Swiss which are known by the name of «preti)). They have 
shown themselves ever>"where to be excellent milkers, robust and are prefered 
to pure-bred cows of the breeds from which they are derived. 

In some parts of Friuli (Venetia) Simmenthal cows replace the red Friuli 
breed, but they are not very common. Here and there are also found a few 
not very notewwthy examples of the Jersey and Normandy breeds. 

In Emilia are found the Modena (Modena) and Reggiana (Reggio Emilia), 
both breeds serving a triple purpose and at the same time giving good milkers. 
Among the breeds serving a triple purpose the principal is the Reggiana fawn 
coloured breed; certain of wffiich give a good milk yield. Some cows of this 
breed give as much as 27 litres in 24 hours while others do not give more 
than 10 litres. 

In Piedmont the Piemontese and its sub-breeds should be classed among the 
best Italian breeds serving a triple purpose. Their colour is generally deep 
cream, sometimes nearly white or pale grey. 

In Central and Southern Italy the Brown Alpine bull is usually employed. 
In Sicily there is the Modicana breed. The milk yield is very variable, not 
only between breeds, but also between regions. The highest yields are found 
in the districts exclusively occupied in milk production. 
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(b) Breeds of Sheep. 

Italian breeds of sheep generally serve a triple purpose. Some are charac¬ 
terised by the production in meat and wool such as the (Lombard}’), 

the Garessio (Piedmont); others by their milk production such as the breeds of 
LangJie (Piedmont), Puglia and Lecce and Sardinia. 

The Langhe breed is the best from the view point of milk production, giving 
from 300 to 350 kg in about 200 days. The ewes' of Sardinia give an average 
of 200 litres. 

The breeds serving a triple purpose such as the Gentile Puglia and the 
Sopravissana give a yield of 50 litres. Other breeds give a lower yield. 

(c) Breeds of goats. 

Southern Italy is a favourable region for 'goat breeding, which however, 
it is on the decline even in districts w^here it is habitually practiced. The prin¬ 
cipal breeds are the North Alpine, the Manarola and, in the south, the Maltese. 

The yield is very variable and it is not possible to obtain more than 200 
litres of milk. 


II. ~ LIQUID MILK. 

Although in Italy, a country favoured b}’’ its abundant production of 
fruits, vegetables and wine, the consumption of milk for food purposes is not 
as great as in countries in the north of Europe, it is constantl}^ on the increase. 
The highest consumption is in Northern Ital}’' and diminishes in Central Italy, 
arriving at the minimum in the South. A certain progress, however, may be 
noted in this respect as this consumption, which in 1930 was 25 litres per 
annum per capita had risen to 34 litres per capita in 1933. The region w'here 
most milk is consumed is Venetia Gulia where the average consumption is 131 
litres per annum per capita, followed by Venetia Tredentina with 75 litres, Lom¬ 
bardy with 60 litres, Venetia Gulia with 53 litres and Piedmont with 51 litres. 
In the other regions the average is 40 to 53 litres until the lowest figures 
are arrived at in vSicily, Calabria and Lucania with an average of 6 litres and 
Puglia with 4 litres. 

Milk for food purposes is sold as mw milk and pasteurized milk by the 
Milk Centres the number of which is increasing rapidly. 

In Lombardy the consumption of liquid milk is becoming increasingly general. 

Pasteurized milk for food purposes is produced in the Milk Centres some 
of which, as in Milan and Rome, have an output of more then 2 000 hi per day 
and may be considered among the most important in Europe. The others 
are af Naples, Monza, Busto Arsizio, Varese, Legnano, Verona, Vicenza, Asti, 
Terni, Parma, Mondovi, etc. 

The methods most commonly used are low" temperature (63^0 for 30 minutes) 
pasteurization and disk pasteurization. The thin layer method is also being 
introduced. The milk is bottled everywhere. 



III. — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 


Italy produces annually about 500 000 quintals of butter. This production 
is chiefl}^ localised in Northern Italy, to be more precise, in Lombardi' and 
Emilia. The production of butter is also high in Venetia. 

In Lombardy are found estabiishments possessing the most up-to-date 
installations, where all kinds of butter are made, including that obtained from 
pasteurized cream, and fermented products obtained with selected ferments. The 
introduction of separators into Northern Itah% chiefi3' after the war, has resulted 
in higher yields in butter. 

Three qualities of butter are regularly" made: centrifugated sweet or fermented 
butter of standard quality, delicate flavour, and good keeping qualities, sweet 
cream butter made from cream skimmed ofl the milk, and fermented butter 
also made from skimmed cream acidified with selected cultures. 

In the South of Ital}- butter is sometimes enclosed in an envelope, in the 
form of a flask, of curdled milk, fermented and flaked for this purpose, called 
flaky curd. This product is known as “ manteca 

Excellent butter is also obtained with set cream in places where dry cheese 
of the Parmesan type are made. Technical information on the scientific making 
of butter has been increasing diffused during the last few years and at the 
present time, principalh^' owing to the Experimental Dair3dng Institute of Lodi 
and to which is also owed the institution of dairies. 

A recent law (Royal Decree of 6 April 1933 No. 381) made it compulsorj’- 
to sell butter retail in blocks not larger than i kg and wrapped in paper on 
which is printed the name and address of the manufacturer and the net weight 
of the contents. The packet must also be hermetically sealed. 

Another law (Ro^^al Decree of 15 February, 1934 No. 290) prohibits the use 
of butter substitutes, such as margarine, for food. 

IV, — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

The production of cheese has alwa^^s been of great importance in Itaty. 
At the time of the Roman Empire cheeses made from ewes' milk called peco- 
rini" of Umbria and the district of Luni were already' celebrated and the dry 
cheeses of the Parmesan and Gorgonzola t3q)e have been well known ever since 
the Xth century. 

Cheese making in Italy- developed considerably after 1870. Many new 
foreign markets were found and the export of cheese became of increasingly 
greater importance after 1910 and after the stoppage imposed by the European 
war of 1914. In fact, if Italy occupies the seventh place among milk producing 
countries of the world, she is in the first rank as a cheese producing country, 
the annual production amounting to 2 500 000 quintals and including about a 
hundred varieties differing greatly from each other in their methods of manu¬ 
facture, their organoleptic characters, duration of maturation and form. These 
products have retained their place so well in the foreign cheese market that. 



even at the present time, so bad for the cheese industry in general, Ital^' 
has been able to retain her place as the fourth exporting country, ranking 
after the Netherlands, New Zealand and Canada. 

The varieties of cheese are in relation to the physical configuration of the 
country, the climate, the pasture land of the Alps and Apennines and plains 
which gives the milk of each region its particular characteristics which are 
transmitted to the cheese, and by methods of manufacture that have evolved 
during the centuries.. 

The names of Gorgonzola, Pecorino Romano, Caciocavallo, Bel Paese, Quarti- 
rolo, Fontina, Montasio, Canestrato, Fiore Sardo, are among those best known 
in the international cheese trade. 

Cheese is made in all parts of Italy, but chiefl^^ where there is an abundance 
of milk and where tradition, methods of manufacture and reputation have 
made it the principal industry of the district- 

The Alpine region produces three principal types of cheese: in'Piedmont, 
Fontina which possesses all the best qualities of a high class cheese; in Tom- 
bardy, Bitto and in Venetia, Montasio which greatly resembles Fontina and is 
chiefly made in Friuli. In Vicentino and Basso Trentino, Asiago and Vezzena 
are still made. In the Padua valley, the most important centre of this industr3^ 
all the cheeses are made which are best known on the market including types 
of cheese of other regions and other countries. The production of soft curd 
cheeses is remarkable and special mention must be made of Gorgonzola, Bel 
Paese, Stracchino, Robiola, etc., though the manufacture of hard cheeses, having 
a ripening period more or less prolonged, is even greater. All these cheeses are 
made with cows' milk. The principal are: Grana cheeses with the tj^es Lodi- 
giano, and the Reggiano diud Parmigiano. 

In Central Italy the production of cheeses with a cow's' milk basis is much 
less developed. In I/atium and neighbouring regions ewes' milk is used indus¬ 
trially principally for the production of Pecorino Romano and other types such 
as Pecorino Grossefano and Pecorino d'Urhino which differ from Pecorino Ro¬ 
mano in shape and also have a softer curd. 

Similar characteristics to those of Central Italy are found in the cheese 
industry in Sardinia where not only is Fiore Sardo (the most appreciated type 
of Pecorino) produced at present, but also a Pecorino resembling the Romano 
and which represents abouts two thirds of the total production of Pecorino 
in Italy. 

In Southern Italy and Sicily there is also a large production of cheese with 
a ewes' milk basis, chieflj" in the mountainous regions. Ewes’ milk is used for 
making Foggiano in Apulia, also in Calabria and Lucania for making Cofronese 
and Moliierno, and in Sicily Imanestraia is made with a mixture of ewes' and 
cows* milk. In the more fertile districts and in the plains the production of 
cheese with a cows' milk basis is especially developed for Caciocavallo, Provo- 
lone, Siciliano, Scamorza, Burello, Manteca, etc. 

The production of Mozzarella, and Provatnre, made "with, buffaloes' milk is 
also considerable. 
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Fig. 2. — Chart of cheese production in Italy. 



Plate kindly lent by the ‘‘Coinitato Nazionale Italiaao per il lyatte e i suoi Derivati*’. 


(l) PriKCIPAI. types of cheese PHOBUCED in ITAIvY. 

With regard to methods of manufactiire the cheeses are divided into un¬ 
cooked, semi-cooked (that is, the cooking temperature is from 35 to 48° C.) 
and cooked cheeses (cooking temperature 48 to 56^ C). Each of these groups 
are again divided into cheeses curdling naturally and those curdled with fermen¬ 
tation acids. 
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Tabi^E II. — Italian Cheese Output Classified by Varieties, in igss. 


Cows' Z\Iilk Cheeses . . 


Grana (Feggiano - Parmigiaiio-Codigiano) . 

(xorgonzola... 

Caciocavallo. 

Provolo3ie.^ 

Incanestrato.) 

Emmenthal style. 

G my ere style. 

Fontina - Asiago - Bitto. 

Bel Paese, etc.'.' • i 

Baviggioli. f 

Crescenza.' 

Fresa. i 

Pasteurized cheeses.' 


85 000 metric tons 
41 000 )' 

20 500 j. .) 

g 000 >. 

4 500 )> 

12 000 > 


JEwesMVIilk Cheeses . 


Cows’ or 
Cheeses 


Ev/es’ Milk 


Genuine Roman. 

Fiore Sardo... 

Foggiano.. , 

Grossetano. M^ooo 

Incanestrato. 

Viset. 

Other Varieties. 9000 


)) 


220 000 metric tons 


Among uncooked cheeses the best known ate; Robiolini, Robiola, Cre- 
scenza, Quartirolo, Raviggiolo, Fresa (ripening within a month); green and white 
Gorgonzola (ripening in i to 6 months); Mozzarella, Scaniorza, Provahtra, Provola 
(ripening early); Provolone and Caciocavallo (medium ripening). 

Qmong semi-cooked cheeses must be mentioned, Fontina, Bitto, Mon- 
tasio Asiago (medium ripening); and Pecorino Romano (slow’ ripening). 

Among cooked cheeses the most important are the Grana types some 
of which, as for example Lodigiano require as much as 4 years to ripen; the Sbrinz 
and the Emmenthal, Frihurg and Gniyere types (medium ripening). 

Each of these cheeses has not only different methods of manufacture, but 
also different food characteristics. The following Table gives the principal cha¬ 
racteristics of the various types of Italian cheeses. 

\A) Uncooked cheeses, fresh and ripened. 

The cheeses w^hich curdle by natural acids and which ripen early include 
a whole range of very delicate table cheeses, resulting from modern methods 
of fabrication. 

(a) Fresh Cheeses. — These are prepared with whole milk to which cream 
is sometimes added. They are small in size have a delicate flavour and an 
agreeable odour. They are consumed as soon as possible as they do not keep 
well, though they are sometimes salted to increase their keeping properties. 
The following cheeses are found in this category:— 

Robiola della Valassina is prepared with ewes' milk. It contains an 
average of 45 % water, 30.5 % fat, , 20 % protein substances and 3.7 % ashes. 
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TabIvE III. — Classification of Italian cheeses d.vawn -up hy G. Fascetti, 

hin ^ 


1 


Coagulated by natural ) 
acids 


Robiolini 
Robiola 

„ , . . . -xt.* 1 Crescenza 

Early np^Mg (withm 

a month) Quartirolo 


f Raviggiolo 
\ Fresa 


h 


Uncooked cheeses . 


Medium ripening (from Gorgonzola white Sz 
green 


\ I to 6 months) 
Early ripening 


Coagulated by fermen¬ 
tation acids 




Mozzarelle 

Scaniorze 

Provature 

Provole 


Medium ripening 
Medium ripening 


Semi-cooked cheeses 
(from 35® to 480). 


Coagulated by natural ^ 

i Slow ripening (more 
than 6 months) 

' Coagulated by fermen- j 

tation adds 1 Medium ripening 


^ Provolone 
j Cacio cavallo 

( Fontina 
I Bitto 
( Montasio 


Cooked cheeses (from 
4S0 to 560) .... 


( Coagulated by natural 
acids 


Medium ripening 


Slow ripening 


I Coagulated by fermen- 
f tation acids Slow ripening 


Pecorino roinano 


Asiago 

Enomental 

Friburg 

Giuyere 

Sbrinz 

Grana 

I Reggiano & pannig- 
( giano 
Grana lodigiano 


Robiolini di Montevecchia. — These cheses are prepared with cows' milk 
to which is sometimes added goats' or ewes' milk. 

Formag^ini di Lombardia, — Similar to the above, but made solely with 
cows' milk. 

Fonnaggini di Lecce made with goats’ and cows' milk. 

Tonnine made at Boves in Piedmont. 

Casciotto a fiore of the Sabine hills and the region of Aqiiila, made with 
ewes’ milk. 

Mascherponi or cream cheeses contain an average of 44.5 % water, 47 %, 
fat, 78 % proteins and i % ash. . 

(b) Cheeses salted and ripened. — These are prepared with whole cows’ 
or ewes’ milk, salted and ripened for several weeks. The. best known are:— 

Stracchmo de Milano which is prepared with wkole milk. One hnn 4 xed 
parts of milk give aboxtt zi parts of ripe Stracchino. This cheese contains 
about 40 to 48 to 31 % fat, ao to 22 % protein substances, and 3.6 %' 

^h. There are other types of this ckeese: Stracchino due panne^ or doublcT 
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creaoi, which, is made with milk containing a double quantity of cream; another 
type is made in Sardinia which is known as Fresa, 

Crescenza is di Stracchino, square ?ind. very flat and thin in shape, produced 
in Lombardy. It contains about 6o % water, 20 to 25 % fat, 16 to 17 % 
protein substances and 3 to 4 % ash. Each form weighs from i to 2 kilos. One 
hundred litres of milk give an average of 15 kg of ripe Crescenza-, 

Bel Paese is made in Lombardy with whole cows’ milk. It contains 50 
to 51 w'ater, 25 % fat, 20 to 22 % proteins and 3 % ash. This cheese has a 
wide reputation both on the home market and abroad. It is a product with 
a sweet flavour, very buttery and characterised b^^ the fact that the casein is 
ver3’ assimiliable. • 

The shape is strictly standardised, each form weighing about 2 kg. Great care 
is taken in making the boxes in which it is packed which are light and practical. 

Many other types of much appreciated table cheeses are now made in 
Italy; like Bel Paese they are called by registered fancy names, such as: Fiore 
d*Alpe, Caoio Savoia, Bella Milano, Bella Alpina, Bel Piemonte, Vittoria, Bel 
Piano Lombardo, etc, 

Raviggiolo closely resembles Crescenza and is made in Tuscany with 
goats’ milk. 

Quartirolo comes from Lombardy. There is an active export trade in this 

cheese. 

Fresa, made in Sardinia with cows’ milk, has a sweet taste, agreeable 
and light., 

Gorgonzola or Stracchino di Gorgonzola. — This celebrated Italian soft 
curd cheese which takes its’ name from the small town of the same name in 
the province of Milan where it Was first made more than 7 centuries ago, is 
made today in the greater part of the milk centres in Lombard^" and Pied¬ 
mont. It is generally made in the autumn with fresh cows’ milk. It is salted 
(4 % salt) and left to ripen for 2 to 6 months at a low temperature: 100 parts 
of milk give 9 to 12 parts of cheese. 

Gorgonzola is cylindrical in shape, the weight is about 8 kg and it 
measures from 10 to 15 cm in height and about 20 cm in diameter. 

Formerly this cheese was ripened in mountainous regions and places na¬ 
turally cold and damp, but now industry has replaced nature by establishing 
curing houses for Gorgonzola equipped with large refrigerating apparatus worked 
by motor power which permit this cheese to be ripened even in the plains. 
Certain of these curing houses can contain as man}’' as 50 000 cheeses. 

There three kinds of Gorgonzola, namely; verde di prima, verde di seconda 
and bianco or butirroso (that is, first quality green, second quality green and white 
or buttery). The type best known on the market is Green Gorgonzola or herbo¬ 
rised Gorgonzola, but the white, soft type is also made in small quantities. 

The characteristics common to the two types are its tenderness and buttery 
. nature due to the very high content in fat. 

Mozzarella, — This cheese is eaten when fresh and is a characteristic product 
of the cheese industry of the South. It is generally made with buffaloes’ milk 
though cows’ milk is how also used. 
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The weight is from 2 to 4 grammes each and the forms are irregularly 
spherical in shape. 

Scamorza. — Also originating in Southern Italy and intended for immediate 
consumption. It is made with cows* milk or cows' and ewes’ milk mixed. The 
forms are small, a long oval weghing from i to 2 grammes and having lappets 
to facilitate handling. 

Manteca. — Is a species of Scamorza containing butter which, protected 
from the air, keeps fresh for a long time. 

Bra. — This cheese takes its* name from’ the village in Piedmont where it 
was originally made, though at present it is also manufactured in modern dairies 
where its’ fabrication has been improved. It is a medium siz:ed cheese weighing 
from 5 to 7 kg, its colour is white, the structure compact and uniform, the flavour 
salty. It is used as a condiment. 

Provatura or Provola, Marzolina. — These cheses are made in central and 
southern Italy with buffaloes’ or goats* milk. They are sometimes smoked They 
contain 38 to 43 % water, 26 to 32 % fat and 20 to 21 % proteins. 

Caciocavallo and Provolone. — The tw^o types best known abroad are Cacio- 
cavallo and Provolone originating in the Campania, but now extensively manu¬ 
factured in almost every pro\dnce in Italy. 

Their weight is between 2 to 6 kg and they differ in shape, the first being 
squeezed at one end and the second being pear-shaped. They are suitable for 
two purposes; at 6 months old the^^ are excellent table cheeses; very ripe they 
constitute a much appreciated condiment. They can be kept for a long time 
and travel ver}" well. 

The following soft cheeses are also made with flaky curds. 

(B). — Semi-cooked cheeses. 

Among the semi-cooked cheeses mention must be made of Fontina Montasio 
and Bitto, products which are similar in technique and quality. The first is 
made chiefly in Piedmont (Val d*Aosta), the second in the valley of the Adda 
and the third in Fruili and also at present in Tombardy. 

Montasio and Bitio when they are very fresh and made with whole milk 
are agreeable table cheeses. When old and made with slightly skimmed milk 
they are used as cheese for grating. 

Another semi-cooked cheese is Asiago, first made in the Venetian commune 
of the same name in the pro^dnce of Vicenza. It is still made in Venetia, in the 
Trentino, Ivombardy and neighbouring regions. 

On account of its pungent aroma it is wrongly called Pecorino of Asiago 
though it contains no ewes* milk and is of an entirly different shape, which cannot 
be rnistaken for the true Pecorino. 

Pecorino Romano. — This cheese, as its* name implies, is made escluswely 
of ewes* milk and is characteristic of the regions-where pasture lands predomin¬ 
ate and are particularly favourable to sheep-breeding. 

Although originating in Tatium, during the last 30 years its manufacture has 
been extended to Sardinia by the Roman dairy-proprietors^ where at present 
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more then 50 % of the total amount is produced, and also to other regions in 
the South and to Tuscany. 

The material used for making Pecorino Romano is a inedible cheesey curd 
which a process of salting and ripening is converted into the finished product. 

Ripening is at present done b}’ the great societies which own large modern 
curing hoiises capable of containing tens of thousands of forms and which are 
chiefly found in the neighbourhood of Rome an in the provinces of Nuoro, 
Sassari and Cagliari. 

The shape is cylindrical and the weight varies between 8 and i 10 kg; it 
travels long distances very well especially w^hen more than a year old. When 
less than a year old it is an excellent table cheese, but later acquires a particular 
and very pronounced flavour which increases with age — these cheese are not 
generally kept for more than two 3"ears — when it becomes a cheese for grating 
greatly appreciated by those who like a ver}^ piquant and aromatic flavour. 

This cheese has acquired great commercial and industrial importance w^hich 
permits the utilisation of pasture lands and flocks of sheep in Tatium and Sardinia. 

Among cheeses made wfith ewes’ milk special mention should be made of 
Cotronese and Molitenw originating in Calabria and Lucania; Foggiano which 
is made in Apulia; Pecorino Grossetano and Pecorino d'Urhino small in shape, 
less piquant and with a slightly soft curd; Fiore Sardo, a good table cheese w^hen 
not very ripe and an excellent condiment when aged. 

Incanestrato Siciliano is made in Sicily from a mixture of cows’ and ewes’ milk. 

(C) Cooke.d cheeses. 

Grana Reggiano - Parmigiano - Lodigiano. — This t^qje of cheese may be 
considered’ the most important of all Italian cheeses as they have enjo^-ed a wide 
reputation for man^^ centuries and are still today held in high repute both as 
a product for seasoning, when fully mature, and as a table product. 

The weight is between 25 and 30 kg and the shape that of a blackish 
coloured disk. 

When opened the colour inside is pale lemon due to the addition of small 
quantities of saffron when curdled. 

Grana Reggiam and ParmigianOy which are best known commercially, are 
made only from April to November with the milk of two milkings, the evening 
milk being set in metal pans and skimmed in the morning while the morning milk 
is generally not skimmed, or onl}’- veiy” slightl3^ alwa^^s using the same method. 

The thorough stirring when curdling, the cooking at high temperature and 
the pressure insures the compactness of the products, its poverty in whey and 
therefore its slow ripening and good keeping qualities. 

When the first stage of ripening is finished the Grana cheese is collected 
by the curer who is almost alway^s the exporter and who possesses the necessary 
store houses capable of containing 1000 to 20 000 forms and consisting of large 
rectangular rooms well protected from the light and* excessive heat. Here the 
cheeses are turned periodically and moved on the shelves and covered with 
linseed oil or wine-dregs until the curd is suflhciently mature. 
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S3^stems of f ticking vary according to the countries of destination and the 
distance. For short distances cylindrical rush baskets are used, with a lid, 
containing i to 5 cheeses. For abroad special packing cases are used and wooden 
barrels containing from 3 to 4 forms of equal size and weight. 

Grana Lodigiano, on the contrar}^, contains less fat, ripens more slowty, 
and has larger eyes. The weight is also greater, being as much as 50 kg. 

Its' texture and quality make it a cheese for seasoning, but the best forms 
with moist, shining eyes, are excellent and are much sought after as table cheeses. 

The studies made by C. Gorini have contributed greatly to the perfectioning 
of this product hy the introduction, in 1933, of scientific methods of selecting 
ferments, with a special application to Grana cheeses. 

In certain regions other types of cooked cheese have been made for some 
time such as, Emmenthal, Gniyere, Sbrinz or Spalen, etc. 

With the exception of Sbrinz, which is a cheese for grating, these cheeses 
must be included among those for table use. 

To all these must be added the melted cheeses, without rind, with [either a 
mild or piquant flavour, which are known throught the whole world on account 
of their keeping and travelling qualities due to being generally wrapped in metal 
paper and sold either in prisms weighing i to 2 kg or on rolls and small portions. 

The t3q)es made up to the present principally resemble Emmenthal and 
Sbrinz. There also exist small portions of Gorgonzola and a special cheese called 
Dolce Verde, made hj the “T. I. R. of Robbio. 

V. — OTHER MILK DERIVATIVES. 

The various transformations the industry has undergone have chefly been 
in the production of milk, sterilised, condensed or powered. 

The extraction of lactose, the fabrication of casein, alimentary and industrial, 
the preparation of milk stone, lactic acid, butyric acid and their derivatives have 
also been greatly developed by the large establishments. 

The principal by* product of milk, whey, is utilised in pig raising and thus 
feeds a flourishung branch of production in dairying regions. 

Besides this production of milk derivatives there is an increasing develop¬ 
ment in the industries accessory to cheese making (rennet, colouring matter, 
packing material, etc.) and also those producing the necessary utensils for cheese 
making, such as daiiying apparatus. 

E. Gasser, 

Publications consulted: 

PROVENZA G., II lihro del bovini, 511 p. Biblioteca d'Agricultura ed Industrie affini, 
VoL XVIL Catania, 1930. 

CoMiXAro NAZioi^AnE PER m Latte e sijoi Dkri\"ATi, Produzione, Industria e Commercio 
del Latte e Derivati in Italia. Roma, 1935. 

FEnERA^ONB NazionaeE Fascista dee Latte E DE 3 EUVATI, Industria del Latte in 
Italia. Roma, 1934, 

Industria del latte e dei lattichu in Italia. — VItalia esportatnce, Roma, febhraio 

Savuu E-, Produzione lattiera e casearia italiana. — UItalia agricola, Roina 1934, 
N. 8, p. 629-640. . 

Produzione, industria e conun^cio del latte e derivati in Italia. — II Caseificio mo- 
' V derno, Roma I934> N. 8, p, 151-152. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Meeting of Experts for the Standardization of the Keeping and Opera¬ 
ting OF Herdbooks. — The meeting of Experts, chosen by the Goyerrmients to study 
the technical aspect of a project'for an International Convention to be submitted to 
the Governments with a view to the meeting of a Diplomatic Conference, was held 
at the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, from i8 to 21 February, 1935. 

Experts from the following countries were present at the meeting:— Germany, 
Cuba, Eg}l)t, Spain, the United States of America, France, French Colonies and coun¬ 
tries imder French Protectorate or Mandate, Great Britain and North Ireland, Hun - 
gary, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland. 

The experts appointed by Greece and Czecoslovakia were not able to be present 
at the meeting. 

The meeting was concluded on 21 February' by a vote on the conclusions the text 
of which is as foUows:— 


Conclusions adopted. 

Generae Principees. 

1. — The experts, while considering that an international organization of Stud- 
Flock & Herdbooks for horses, sheep and pigs would be desirable, recognize that for 
these three classes of Live stock there are special questions and problems which are 
not yet ripe for consideration, and they therefore resolve to limit for the time being 
the application of the present Convention to cattle Herdbooks, leaving the adhering 
Governments free to propose at a later date, if found advisable, to extend to the other 
classes of live stock regulations similar to those here proposed for cattle. 

2. — Recognizing the primar}^ importance of Herdbooks (both from the point 
of \dew of breeding and from that of international transactions), the experts have 
agreed that such Herdbooks should be organized on an international basis, such basis 
to include: a) general form of the Herdbooks; b) the methods adopted for the purpose 
of definitely establishing the identification of the animals registered; c) the methods 
for recording the jdelds. 

Having regard to international commerce the experts have also agreed as to the 
detailed information which is to be compulsoril}^ included on the pedigree and yield 
certificates to be insued b}^ the bodies responsible for the Herdbooks. 

Chapter I. — Herdbooks. 

3. — In each State there shall be one Herdbook only for a single breed. Taking 
into account, however, the situation of those countries where, at the moment of signing 
the present Convention, there are in existence several Herdbooks relating to the same 
breed, which have proved satisfactory, an exception may be made to this principle 
of having one Herdbook only, such exception to be announced by the GovemmentvS 
concerned, who shall in the case of a State which is a signatory of the present Con¬ 
vention make their decision known to the International Institute of Agriculture within 


(*) This English translation has been carefully prepared by a small group of English speaking 
Delegates to tlie Meeting pf Esperts. While this is a faithful interpretation of the originaE it should 
be bom in mind that only the French test is ofecial. 
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six months from the date of deposit of the deed of ratification and, for the States 
subsequently adhering to the Convention, from the date of their adherence. 

In the case of the single Herdbook for dual purpose breeds, as also for those breedvS 
having an especially large geographical area, which are therefore subject to different 
conditions of climate, habitat or nutrition, likely to produce differences in conformation 
and pelds, there ma}" be opened in the same Herdbook more than one section, each 
section corresponding to a single purpose or to a single region. The opening of these 
particular sections within the same book can only be done imder the authority and 
under the supervision of the special body which is by the terms of xirt. 14 made 
responsible for the organization of the National Herdbook. 

4. — All Herdbooks shall arranged on identical lines and shall contain; 

(a) Register of births; 

(h) Register of males whose eligibility has been approved after inspection; 

(c) Register of females whose eligibility has been approved after inspection. 

In connection with the registers (b) and (^:) there shall be entered all the informa¬ 
tion relating to each animal, that is to say, ancestry, results according to production 
records, prizes won by the animal or by its ancestors or by its offspring. 

5. — BesidesthethreeRegistersprovidedforin Art. 4 which should be compulsory 
it is recommended to the authorities in charge of the Herdbooks that there shall 
be established an Advanced Register (Lwre dVr) or a Register of Merit {Livre d*Elite] ^ 
in which shall be entered those animals whose officially recorded yield has reached in 
competitions as well a.s in the shed at home a previously determined standard fixed 
at a level considerably above the average. As far as sires are concerned, the entry into 
the xldvanced Register shall be made on the basis of the 3delds of their daughters, 
determined in the same manner as indicated above for the registration of females. 

6. — The opening and closing of Herdbooks being subject to very special and 
particular conditions, the rc-gulations for initial entry shall become more severe and 
rigorous year by y^at. 

7. — In the open as well as in the closed Herdbooks, the final entry of any animal, 
although it may be eligible on the basis of ancestry, cannot be accepted unless the 
animal has also proved eh'gible on inspection. 

Chapter II. — Identification of Andials. 

8. — The animals to be entered on the Register ot births shall be marked by 
such means as will ensure easy and certain identification (e. g., tattooing, ear-punching 
nose or lip prints, hom-branding, or any other new method recognised to be effective 
for the purpose). 

.All other indications likely to identffy the animal must be supplied in addition 
(e. g. a drawing of the outline of the markings in the case of breeds where the coat 
is not of uniform colour). 


Chapter III. — Certificates. 

9. — The Herdbook authorities may issue certificates or extracts from the indi- 
\fidual sheets for each animal entered in the Herdbook. The individual certificates, 
so as to be easily comparable, shall contain the information as indicated on the spe¬ 
cimen (Appendix A) attached to the present Convention. 

10. — !Each certificate shall indicate the Register, a) 2 >) or c) from which it has 
been taken. 

11. — The certificates accompanying the animal must contain all particulars 
shown on that animal!s individual sheet relating to the pedigree {ancestry and off- 
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spring), the yields and in general to all information required by the present Convention 
and shown in detail on the specimen sheet annexed. The data shown thereon must 
be certified as exact by the authority in charge of the Herdbook. The same holds true 
for all information relating to subsequent yield records which maybe later entered. 

12. — The recording of yields shall be organized by the Herdbook Associations 
or b}" other special institutions working in full agreement with these associations, in 
accordance with principles and methods which shall be as uniform as possible. In 
each case, the information given on the individual sheets must indicate, in addition 
to the milk production and the fat content of the milk; the frequenc}^ of the recorder’s 
visit, the Length of the recording beginning from the sixth day after cahdng, the num¬ 
ber of premous calvings and the date of the first cahmg which followed the last re¬ 
cording period. 


Chapter IV. — General Profusion's. 

13. — The Signatory States agree to recognize as registered breeding cattle only 
those recorded in Herdbooks, which conform to the rules laid down in this Convention, 
The Signatory States are prepared to ensure the proper keeping of the books and the 
{systematic working of the organizations responsible for keeping the Herdbook and 
for iSvSuing the certificates. 

14. — It is desirable that in each State, p '"yecial body should be made respons¬ 
ible for the establishment the general principle^ lO oe followed in the keeping of Herd- 
books, and for the supervision of the systematic conduct of these books in accordance 
with the principles laid down by the present Convention. 

It is desirable that on this body, in addition to the IMinistries concerned, breeders 
and animal husbandry experts shall also be represented. The States which have in¬ 
stituted such an organization shall inform the International Institute of Agriculture 
so that the latter may ad\dse the countries adhering to the present Convention. 

15. — The Signatory States undertake also to notify the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture as to the bodies specially qualified ofiicially to endorse, for use in 
international commerce, each certificate issued by a Herdbook organization. 

16. — A maximum period of three years is granted to the adhering Governments 
so that the institutions in charge of Herdbooks may comply with the provisions of 
the present Convention. 

This period shall be reckoned, for each Signatory States, from the date of depo¬ 
sit of the deed of ratification, and, for the vStates subsequently adhering to the Con¬ 
vention, from the date of their adherence. 

17. — In cases of differences arising from the interpretation of the clause of the 
present Convention or in case of practical difficulties in its application, one of the States 
interested in the dispute max', in agreement with the other State, ask the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture to try to find a way of conciliation. 

For this purpose a Technical Committee composed of three experts, — each of 
the two States interested appointing its own expert and the International Institute 
of Agriculture selecting the tltod, shall investigate the matter in dispute. This Com¬ 
mittee shall draw up a report which the International Institute of Agriculture shall 
submit to each of the countries interested, freedom of subsequent action being left 
to the Governments. The Governments concerned agree to bear in common the 
expenses connected with the investigation entrusted to the experts. 

18. — All notifications arising out of the present Convention shall be addressed 
by the adhering Governments to the Government which is the depositary of the Con- 
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Appendix A, ' 

HERDBOOK CERTIBICATB — EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTER 

(A, B or C) 

Issued on. 19... 

Issued by. I/)cality. Country. (Adhering to the 

International Herdbook Convention). 

Name of animal. Sex. Date of birth. 

Breed. Herdbook No. Date of Entry. 

Breeder. Owner. Marks of Identification. 

Prices and Awards.. 

A'ncestvy Offspring as indicated on reverse side 

Sire Dam Sons Daugbtets Grandsoiis Granddangiiters 


Grandsire Granddam Grandsire Granddam 


Signature and stamp of the oScer authorized Signature of the Herdbook Officer 

to confirm the correctness of the certificate in charge 


Yield of the animal entered under the No. 


Cal'^g Recorded Yields 

j Actual length ... signature of the Herdbook 

of recording (*) 

XT r. * - Milk 

No. Date m days 

Fat officer in charge 

lb. 



2 i 


> 1 




5 


6 

-■■■ 1 ! 



From the 6th day after calving. 

Intervals between recorder’s visits: ., . . days. 
































Herdbi)olc No. 


{On the hack of the Herdbook Certificate), 


Yield of females of the ancestrv 


Yields of the daughters of the Sire for which 
information has been requested by the owner: 


1 r' 1 ' Recorded , ^ 

i waiving Yklds : Signature g 

|“"■j length of ~~i of the ^ 

i 1 recording | Herdbook | 

No.' Date {*) j officer 

I j in days i Ib. lb. i fn charge 3 


/-St-* I 

Calving , Actual Yields | Signature 
^ i length of i of the 


(*) officer 

i days lb. lb. in charge 


From the 6th day after calving. 

Interv^als between recorder’s visits:. da^. 
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venlion and to the International Institute of Agriculture, and both these Bodies shall 
inform the Signatory States. 

19. — The Signatory’ Governments request that the International Institute of 
Agriculture will proceed, at the expiry of the fifth year following the signing of the 
present Convention, to enquire among the States bound by the Convention as to the 
ad\dsability of convening a meeting of experts appointed by the States, with a view 
to the submission of proposals to the Governments concerned for the introduction 
into the Convention of sach amendments as may have in practice appeared necessary, 
or for the supplementing of its pro\dsions. 


II. International Congress of Rur 4 L Engineering, Madrid, 26 Septe^mber- 
3 October 1935.—The 1 st International Congress of Rural Engineering took place at 
Liege in 1930 under the auspices of the International Commission of Rural Engineering. 
This Commission, at the last meeting held at Paris on 27 January, 1934 under the Pre¬ 
sidency of Prof. BouckaerT, decided that Spain should be entrusted with the organ¬ 
isation of the Ilnd International Congress of Rural Engineering. The Spanish Organis¬ 
ing Committee announces that the Congress, under the patronage of the Government, 
will take place at Madrid on 26 September to 3 October, 1937. 

The work of the Congress has been divided into 4 Sections:— 

Section I: Soil Science, Agricultuval Hydraulics, Farm Installation: (i) Units 
and methods of measuring the elements characteristic of the soil from the view point 
of the fiow of imderground waters and mechanical resistance— (2) Formulae, co-effi¬ 
cients of contours and graphs showing the flow of water in a miiform system in drain 
pipes, channels and open conduits. - Determination of co-efficients of contours — (3) Rel¬ 
ation between the rainfall and the losses ascertained in drain pipes, canalisation, open 
canals and secondary water courses. Methods of measuring losses. Drainage. 

Section II: Farm buildings: (i) Methods of ventilating stables — (2) Modem 
installation: [a) of pig styes; (&) cow sheds; (c) stables; (/) chicken houses; (e) sheep 
folds — (3) New construction material — (4) Construction for colonisation of land 
newly brought under cultivation. 

Section III : Agricultural mechanics, application of electricity to agriculture: 
(i) Questions relative to cultivating the soil — (2) Conditions of circulation of agri¬ 
cultural vehicles on roads and in the fields (tractors and trailers). Sohd and pneumatic 
tyres — (3) Questions relative to motors and fuels — (4) Mechanical methods of 
maintainance — (5) Electricity applied to the farm. 

Section IN: Scie^itific organisation of agricultural labour: (i) Influence of 
the arrangement of buildings in the scientific utilisation of labomr. — (2) Organisation 
of piece-work (methods and results obtained) — (3) Contract work (preparation of 
the soil, treshing) — {4) Establishment of conditions of labour. 

During the Congress an exhibition wiU be held of measuring apparatus and instru¬ 
ments (plates, drawings, photographs, diagrams and apparatus, etc.). 

Congressmen will have an opportunity of seeing the various aspects of Spanish 
agnculture, the hydraulic work and work of colonisation and the improvements made 
in farming. 

Reports and communications should be received by the Committee before i June, 
1935 - 

For all information, apply to the Secretary of the Organising Committee, M. E. 
Aranda Heredia, Calle Amedeo Vives, 10, Madrid (12). 
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Foundation of a Higher schooe of wood in Fr^ince, — On 20 November, 
1934, a higher school of wood was founded in the precincts of the National School of 
Arts and Crafts, 151 Boulevard de THopital, Paris. Its' objects are :— 

(1) To train specialists in wood from among young persons from the large schools; 

(2) To give higher and special instruction to those who are already practical in 
matters connected with wood, chieh}" those young persons who will become manufactu¬ 
rers or traders in wood; 

(3) to complete the instruction of ^’'oung officers of Waters and Forests by showing 
them the uses of wood after it has left the forest. 

This instruction, which is both practical and scientific, is intended to impart a know¬ 
ledge of wood and its uses (xylology and technology-), and includes all instruction neces¬ 
sary^ for manufacturers in wood (sawmills, wood machines, motors, means of transport 
and uses of wood in construction), also political economy-, law and forestry- sciences. 


BOOK NOTICES {^) 

Almanack agvicole timisien 1935, 3.54 p., edite par I'Office d’Experimentation et 
de Vulgarisation agricoles. Tunis, 1935. 

This Almanac is the fifth of a series which has been most successful. The method 
followed in the production of this little book is extremely felicitous. The principal 
object has been to produce an intelligently- popular work by- a judicious choice of .sub¬ 
jects and by- the extremely- clear manner in which the articles are written by- the 
technicians who, through a long period spent in Tunis, have become familiar with 
the very special conditions of agricultural production in North Africa. 

The chapters contained in this work are as follows:— I. General remarks. — II. The 
agricultural y-ear. — III. Administrative information. — IV. Credit and .A.gricultural 
Mutual Benefit Societies. — V. Agriculture. — VI. Olive growing. — VH. Viticulture 
and vine making. — VHI. Arboriculture. — IX. Diseases and pests of plants. — 
X. Stock-breeding. — XI. Rural Engineering. — XII Returns obtainable from soimd 
farming. 

The Office of Experimentation and Agricultural Propaganda, which carries out 
its' work of improvement in agriculture in Tunis with laudable energy^, has succeeded 
perfectly in the task it undertook when publishing the Agricultural Almanac. 

G. R. 

Dumont R., La culture du riz dans le delta du Tonkin. Etude et propositions 
d'amelioration des techniques traditionnelles de riziculture tropicals. (Avec preface de M. 
Yves Henry, 435 p., 38 fig, — Paris, 1935, Societe d’editions geographiques, mariti- 
mes et coloniales. 

Very little is yet known concerning the cultivation, preparation and trade in rice, 
the world production of which is probably- superior to that of wheat and which pro¬ 
rides the principal form of nourishment for a great part of humanity. It is true 
that there exist a certain number of monographs in which general information can 
be foimd; what is lacking is detailed information on varieties cultivated, systems of 
irrigation, methods of preparation of the soil, etc., which vary greatly from one country 
to another and often even from one neighbouring district to another. It is therefore 
with great interest that we notice the recent work by M. Dumont, ex-director of the 


(♦) Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for reriew. 
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Rice Station at Tongking, which is a detailed monograph on a rice growing region 
of the greatest importance, the delta of Tongking, written by an experienced expert. 

The delta of Tongking (excluding the three towns of Hanoi, Haiphong and Nam- 
Binh) contains 6 14 niiilion inhabitants, that is ^130 to the square kilometre, who are, 
it may be said, dependent on the rice fields. The importance of a detailed study 
of rice growing and the examination of the possibilities of improvements are therefore 
emdent. Before attempting improvements, the Author, in his ofScial capacity, studied, 
parallel with experimentation, each phase of rice growing as it is at oresent practiced 
in the Tongking delta. Only proposals for improvements are discussed; tests on a large 
scale to put into practice the results of scientific progress are still lacking, but one 
hesitates, with reason, to introduce changes into cultivation based on ancient tradi¬ 
tions and for wh*ch the farmers have often found, through intuition, the methods 
most suitable for the economic conditions. For example, the apparatus used for raising 
the water from the canals to the rice fields on high ground are numerous and are 
all worked man or by animals. A few mechanical pumps have been installed, 
but, though the results were profitable, the purchase of such machines represents an 
excessive expenditure in a country where capital is unavailable and, since the crisis, 
no more have been installed. 

This book contains 17 chapters treating:— The physical conditions. — General 
remarks on rice growing - Economic conditions - Biological conditions — Varieties 
of rice and their improvement. — Hydraulic installations, and dry cultivation of rice 
fields. — hive-stock and transport. — Preparation of the soil. — Fertilisers and green 
manure. — Nurseries. — Transplanting — Irrigation of rice fields. — Cleaning and 
other works of upkeep. — Har%"est. — Threshihg, dr^’ing and cleaning of rice. — 
Conser\"ation and preparation. — Qualities and trade in rice. Two appendices are 
added: one on the diseases and pests of rice written by M. J. NanTa; the other gi\dng 
a short discription of trial fiields for rice growing. The plates are reproduced from 
designs drawn to scale of implements and machines. 

It is evident that the Author, in writing this work, has above all considered 
readers in Indo-China who will certainly imderstand all the technical terms used in 
that country, but comprehension of these terms may present some difficulites for those 
unfamiliar with the special conditions of Indo-China and at times it would be desirable 
to have more complete explanations; but this is only a minor criticism. 

In fact, the work by M. Dumont might serve as a model for technicians desirous 
of treating rice growing in other countries. W. B. 

KjEJRvegakT B., Le hmianier et son exploitation, VIII, 578 p., illustre, Paris, 1935, 
Societe d'Bditions geographiques, maritimes et coloniales. 

This work, which has just appeared, supplies a long felt want as up to the present 
a monograph does not exist on the banana, a food plant that is becoming of increasing 
importance in a great number of tropical countries. The Author, who is attached 
to the Agricultural Services of Martinique, has based his survey on the experience 
acquired by him in that colony, but he has also made a very profound study of 
publications that have appeared in agricultural and scientific reviews in all countries. 
The bibliography, which occupies 28 pages and includes more than 700 publications, 
is a proof of an extremely conscientious work of abstraction which can only be justly 
appreciated by those who have carried out a similar work. 

The book is di\'ided into 31 chapters treating:— History and Botany, — The genus 
Musa I. — Varieties of bananas. — Physical and chemical composition of the fruit 
and vegetative organs, — Geographical distribution of the banana. — Climate. — Soil.. 
— Econojnic conditions of ctaltivation. — Propagation of the banana. >— Plantations. 
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—‘Work of upkeep. — Irrigation and drainge. — Manure, — Intercalary and'shade 
plants. — Pruning of the banana. —Various works of cultivation. — Harvest. — Yield 
and renewal of plantations. — Animal parasites. — Cryptogamic and bacterial para¬ 
sites. — Conditioning and packing of bananas. — Transport. — Ripening. — The banana 
in food and medicine. — Dried bananas. — Banana flour. — Alcoholic and other beve¬ 
rages from bananas. — Banana textiles and paper. — Various uses. — Principal export¬ 
ing and importing countries. 

The numerous aspects of banana growing and utilisation of the products have 
been treated with the same care and competency. It is evident that the Author has 
not been able to give more than a a summary of present day knowledge which is 
still far from being complete with regard to the systematic of varieties grown of the 
genus Musa. A discription of all the varieties cultivated does not exist and it only 
by utilising a living collection such as is now being made by the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture of Trinidad that such a study would be possible. . ■ 

Another question of an economic nature merits the attention of those interested, 
that is the price paid by the pubHc for bananas in different consuming countries. It 
is certain that these prices vary greatly, due to costs of transport, customs duties, the 
often too high profit made by warehouse men, etc. But is also incontestable that 
it is to the interest of banana planters to increase consumption by suitable publicity 
and a sale price which is not prohibitive for the great mass of consumers. This 
subject also merits detailed study. 

W. B. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

RICE GROWING IN BULGARIA 

With a view to assisting rice growers in Bulgaria, a Law was published in 
the Official Jottrnal No. 203 of 7 December, 1932, in which the Agricultural Bank 
of Bulgaria was charged with buying up to 3 000 000 kg of undecorticated rice 
of the harvest of 1932, so as to liquidate the stocks remaining inutilised. This 
Bank, which assists agricultural producers and protects their interests, therefore 
had another problem added to its' activities, already very extensive. This new 
function was carried out with success as will be seen later, but the most impor¬ 
tant point is that the Law in question and the Decree-Law' which followed it, 
established the intervention of the State on a firm basis with regard to fixing 
the prices for rice, decorticated and undecorticated, wdth a view to assturing an 
equitable return for producers. 

Certain persons considered this intervention premature, as there was no 
great surplus of rice in the country to be withdrawn from the market, others 
were of the contrary opinion. This Law- adjusted the prices of rice in the produ¬ 
cers favour and at the expense of the consumer, but, given the low consumption 
of rice w^hich is about 2 kg per capita per annum or an average of 10 kg per 
household, this was not seriously- felt, all the more in that the price of rice had 
fallen considerably on the internal market in 1933. 

The inter\^ention of the State, by the provisions of the Commission of Cartels 
and the Department for Food Consumption and also by the above mentioned 
Laws, resulted in the rice question becoming a national instead of a local question, 
vrhich permits rice production in Bulgaria to be considered generally in relation 
to the protective vrork of the State and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria until 
its'union wdth the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria under the name of 
Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. This question presents a cer¬ 
tain social interest, on account of the nature of the production and the measures 
taken by the State to assist and regulate this branch of cultivation. 

Very little has been published on the subject of rice in Bulgaria and above 
all on Bulgarian rice. On account of the nature of the subject and the concen¬ 
tration of rice production in the department of Plovdiv and one or two other 
regions, the majority of publications are the work of the services of the State 
and scientific institutions and only a small section has become known to the 
public in the form of articles in new^spapers and periodicals, etc. The questions 
are studied solely from the scientific, agricultural, chemical or hygienic point 
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of view or are on the work of irrigation carried out by the State and in relation 
to the rice industry, but these publications only consider the various question from 
a single view point. For this reason this article has been written in order to 
give an idea of rice production from every point of view and also of the work 
carried out by the State and the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 
for assisting rice growers in Bulgaria. 

I. — HISTORY. 

Rice growing was introduced into Bulgaria in the XV century, towards 1428 
or 1477, after the conquest of the Balkan Peninsula by the Turks, and was 
established in the south of Bulgaria along the Maritza where topographical and 
climatic conditions and the quality of the soil were suitable for rice growing. 

According to a popular tradition rice was introduced into Bulgaria either by 
an Indian peasant or by a Bulgarian called Christo or, according to the Turks, 
by a Turk called Kara Reiz Baba who brought the seed from India or Egypt. 
As in these two countries the exportation of undecorticated rice is forbidden, 
he took two geese, gorged them with undecorticated rice and killed them as soon 
as he had passed the frontier, thus succeeding in introducing this precious seed 
into Bulgaria, 

The first place where rice was planted in Bulgaria is still called « Kasspara » 
(the place of geese) and the tomb of the importer is in the village of Kara Reisovo 
near a cross roads and is marked by two stones according to the last wishes 
of Kara Reiz Baba so that passers by with loaded harvest waggons would 
remember him and pray for him. Until the liberation of Bulgaria the Turks 
greatly respected Kara Reiz Baba and, in time, his tomb became a holy place 
where pilgrims and the sick came to pray for healing. 

This legend recalls those on the importation of rice into China, India and 
Japan and above all into the Island o£ Madagascar. The pioneers are sometimes 
mythological beings and there is always divine intervention. It is very impro¬ 
bable that rice was imported into Bulgaria in this way. This cultivation requires 
a profound knowledge of topographical and climatic conditions of the country, 
of the quality of the soil and the construction of indispensable implements, etc., 
and it is difficult to believe that a peasant, Bulgarian, Indian or Turkish^ would 
have had the necessary knowledge or applied it. .It is probable that rice was 
introduced by the Turkish Government as it was a popular crop at that time 
and it was found that all the necessary conditions for its cultivation existed 
in the valley of the Maritza. The Government settled peasants in this valley 
who were practical in rice growing according to rules which remained the same 
during the whole of the Turkish domination. As to Kara Reiz Baba, it may 
be supposed that he was an historical personage, probably a « spahi » or « beglar 
bey » was lived at that time. 

As it is proposed, in this work, to study the Taws regulating rice production 
in Bulgaria and to explain them and show why they were made, completed or 
modified, it is first of all necessary to explain briefly the basis on which rice pro¬ 
duction rested during the Turkish domination and up to 1877. 
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According to the Koran, there is only one God and Mohamed is His prophet. 
The earth belongs to them, and, after the death of Mohamed and his ascension 
into heaven, this ownership passed to the Khalifes, their representatives on 
earth, and finally to the Sultan. All conquered countries were thus considered 
by the Turks who reduced them to provinces and divided them up into various 
sized portions which were given as presents to relations of the Sultan or persons 
of merit, but only for their lives. x 4 fter their death the land reverted to the 
Sultan. In time these gifts became more and more hereditary, these temporary 
owners being called «.Spahis » and corresponding to the feudal overlords of the 
middle ages. Such were social conditions when rice was imported into Southern 
Bulgaria, then a Turkish province. The civil population cultivated the rice 
without any payment (« angaria ») and it has been established that thousands 
of peasants in western Bulgaria were obliged to make canals for irrigation, pre¬ 
pare the land and carry out all the work necessary for this cultivation. 

The Spahis '' were only permitted to profit from the revenues from their 
rice fields at the time of sowing, that is, every 4 or 7 years. The rest of the 
time, the population who worked in the rice fields had the right to keep the har¬ 
vest. The Spahis ” could surrender their rights on rice production and the 
relative priviledges to other Turks. This lasted until 1839 when the Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid reorganised the feudal system by his Hati-Cherife ” and trans- 
fered the rights on rice production to the State, the taxes going to the public 
treasury. The Spahis were indemnified for their lost rights by an annual 
pension. 

The system of production and its' principles did not change though it was 
the public treasury that now profitted from the rights of the " Spahis The 
right to SOW’ rice in certain specified places was put up to auction, and only to 
Turks. The population was still obliged to cultivate the fields (‘* angaria "). 
This state of affairs lasted until 1956 when the Decree of reform called “ Hati- 
Humain " rendered all subjects of the Ottoman Empire equal and forced labour 
w^as abolished. Rice growing no longer yielded large profits and the Turks ceased 
to rent land from the State which also permitted the richer Bulgarians to take 
part in the auctions and to produce rice. This cultivation therefore only passed 
into the hands of Bulgarians after 1856. 

The Hati-Cherife " of 1839 divided the rights to own rice fields into 
four categories (both for sowing and water rights), namely:— 

(1) Land belonging to the State w’hich alone had the right to sow rice. 

(2) Tand belonging to private persons, the right to sow rice being re¬ 
tained by the State. This land was sown once every 4 or 7 years. 

. (3) , Land belonging to private persons who also possessed the right to sow. 

(4) Land belonging to private persons, sowing rights being in the pos¬ 
session of other .private persons. 

This last was the most common. Those w^ho had the right to cultivate 
rice were rich Turks who had received these rights in rew’ard for services ren¬ 
dered to the Empire and who made large profits from them. If the owner of 
these rights <iid not dispose of them in his will, or if they w^ere not sold at least 
40 days before his death, these rights reverted to the State. 

* Tec, 5 Ingl 
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The whole rice producing region was divided into large sections (Nechiri) 
or small (Kata). The Nechiri were basins surrounded by a canal called 
Arc ” which supplied them with Tvater. Each '' Nechiri '' was divided into 
4 or 7 plots called '' Damghi '' of about 100 to 700 hectares each. Only one 
“ Damga ” in each Nechir was sown each year and never two consecutive 
years, thus each '' Damga ” w^as sowm once ever 4 or 7 years according to the 
number of Damghi '' in the “ Nechir The other Damghi '' in the mean 
time w-ere cultivated with other crops. 

For the purpose of rice production and the establishment of rice fields 
(c( Tchaltatzi») the valley of the Maritza and its tributaries w^as irrigated by 
canals, the length of the main canals being 560 km and the area of the rice fields 
being 27 000 hectares. Under the Turkish regime 6 to 7 thousand hectares 
were sown wdth rice every. year. 

Until 1S79, sowing and distribution of water was severely regulated. The 
need of water for this cultivation created special conditions, both with regard 
to ownership of land and w’^ater rights. The land was divided into Schimi ” 
and " Damghi and subject to Tchaltatzi Service ” according to ancient rules 
for sowing every 4 or 7 years, w’hile with regard to water, according to the To- 
humi” (rights in force on '‘Tchaltatzi'' lands) the profits obtained from the rice 
were divided between the State and the private owmers of these “ Tohumi 
This situation, w^hich existed since the time of the " Spahis ", was legalised by the 
" Tansimat " of 1856, by Articles 124 and 128 of the Turkish Eand Law, w^hile 
the rights (Tohumi) on profits from the " Tchaltatzi " were fixed and defined 
by the Vizirial Statutes of 2 March, 1869 for the " Mukati ", the " Schimi " 
and the‘ordinary “ Tchaltatzi " in the 4 categories mentioned above. 

After the liberation of Bulgaria, in February, 1879, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment of occupation forbade, in the person of the Governor General G. Grossal, 
the cultivation of rice for hygienic reasons in eastern Rumelia (south Bulgaria). 
There were large garrisons at Plovdiv (Philippopoli) and T. Pazardjik and 
the malaria existing in those districts was attributed to the rice fields. 

This measure was not only confirmed by the Regional Assembly of eastern 
Rumelia, but this Assembly also advised the total destruction of the rice fields. 
This w^as chiefly due, in this first year following the end of the Turkish domina¬ 
tion, to a desire to get rid of the old feudal regulations on property-. It was 
also for this reason that Article 240 of the “ Foundation Statute " of eastern 
Rumelia was passed: " The freedom of the land and the freedom of the worker 
are confirmed ". The State voluntarily surrendered the profits from " Tchal¬ 
tatzi Service ", and it was thus that the rice fields became free and water be¬ 
came public property. As a result there were no more auctions for renting the 
" Damghi ", and the water and canals became free, land and water were bought 
up, the " Dinki(primitive rice mills) w^ere replaced by new mill which 
were built in greater numbers. 

In hardly two years after the interdiction on rice growing, the population, 
now reassured, seeing the implements used in rice cultivation lying idle and 
remembering the large profits this cultivation had yielded, requested the Govern¬ 
ment to permit this crop to be grown again. In 1882 and 1883 the Government 
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began to study tbe means of regulating this cultivation and though rice was 
cultivated here and there in 1882 and 1883, it was not until 1884 that authori* 
sation was given by the Government. The measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ments of East Rumeha and Bulgaria will be refered to again later on. 

Rice growing was now started again in East Rumelia and when the north 
and south of Bulgaria were united this cultivation was in full xdeld. As well 
as in the valley of the Maritza, which remained the centre of production on 
account of general conditions, rice was also grown in small quantities in the 
districts of Doupnitza (village of Kotcherinovo), Petritch and Lourovit. 


II. — RICE PRODUCTION. 

Up to the time of the liberation of Bulgaria the area cultivated with rice 
amounted to an average of 6 to 7 thousand hectares with an production of 
about 7 to 8 million kg of decorticated rice. This was ample for the needs of 
the country and even a certain quantity was exported to neighbouring countries, 
namely, Rumania, Serbia, etc. 

When authorisation was given to recommence rice growing in East Rumelia 
the area sown with rice, and also subsequent production, increased without inter¬ 
ruption as may be seen from the following Table:— 

It will be seen from the above Table that from 1887 the area cultivated 'tsith 
rice increased until the maximum was reached in 1929 with 8714 hectares, that 
is, 4 times the average area for the period 1888-1896. The quantity of rice 
also increased with few exceptions, the maximum being reached in 1921 with 
12 811 177 kg, corresponding to 23 322 000 kg of undecorticated rice, calculated 
on the basis of 55 %, that is, the average obtained in the rice mills in Bulgaria. 

The average production per hectare varied from 921 kg in 1918 (minimum) 
to 1686 kg in 1922 (maximum), which gives 1674 kg and 3073 kg of undecorti¬ 
cated rice respectively. This figures are obtained by employing averages, conse¬ 
quently the actual production may differ slightly as in certain years the harvest 
of paddy may be small and ^^et give a good peld in decorticated rice, and, con¬ 
versely, large quantities of paddy may give a low yield in decorticated rice. 
These yields varied from 48 to 65 %. Even if these figures are not absolutely 
accurate, information given by the Direction of Statistics show that the average 
afield per hectare has been doubled in the course of 30 years. This increase has 
not been greater on account of the fact that a part of the rice is decorticated 
in the old mills ('" Dinki'’) where it has not been possible to determine the exact 
quantity obtained and also in certain places the harvest is often doubtful. This 
increase is due, not only to improvements in methods of production, but also 
to the importation of new varieties of better quality and giving higher yields 
thanks to the IVIinistry of Agriculture and the trial stations of Sadovo, Plovdiv 
and others. 

The importation and acclimatisation, after the war, of new varieties of rice, 
characterised by their yields, economic qualities and good grain, is a proof of 
the interest taken by the State in this cultivation. 
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Table I. — Arm and yield of nee fields from i88y to 1932. 


Years 

Hectares 

sown 

1 

Total jneld 
in decorticated rice 

Average yield 
per hectare 

iS 87 ^'=. 

j 

1 355 ^ 

I 354 800 kg 

I 000 kg 

iSSS. 

2 305 j 

2 305 540 


1S89. 

2 085 

2 085 300 

» 

1S90. 

I 970 

I 970 300 


1S91. 

I 380 

I 380 100 

)) 

1S92. 

2 399 

2 399 000 

» 

1893 . 

I 997 

I 997 300 

» 

1894 . 

1987 

I 987 400 

)) 

1S95 .1 

I 223 

I 222 900 

» 

1S96. 1 




1897 .■ 

i 2542 

2 436 800 

959 

1898. 

3695 

3 908 400 

I 058 

1899. 

3 224 

4 486 600 

I 392 

1903 . 

4047 

4 439 000 

1097 

1904. 

3314 

5 180 300 

1563 

1905 . 

2 955 

4 650 048 

1673 

1906. 

2 376 

4 476 24S 

1566 

1907. 

2 359 

3 935 492 

I 204 

1911.. 

2 319 

3 023 900 

I 304 

1912 ... . 

! 2 920 

3 747 100 

I 283 

1913 . 

I 590 

2 032 900 

I 279 

1914. 

2 179 

3 002 200 

! I 378 

1915. 

2 364 

3 247 700 

I 374 

1916. 

3007 

3 151 400 

I 048 

1917. 

4770 

6 582 900 

I 380 

1918. 

4 090 

3 767 Soo 

921 

1919. 

I 785 

2 348 600 

I 315 

1920. 

2 613 

3 073 700 

I 176 

1921. 

2 742 

4 523 300 

I 650 

1922. 

3 320 

4 559 000 

I 686 

1923. 

4 954 

7 432 824 

I 501 

1924. 

4 718 

6 863 426 1 

I 284 

1925. 

6425 

7 551 661 

I 194 

1926. 

6 762 

8 508 507 

I 248 

1927. 

7391 

9 209 09S 

I 310 

1928. 

7402 

10 079 165 

I 430 

1929.'. 

8 714 

12 811 177 

I 45 <> 

1930. 

6 820 

10 799 300 

I 583 

1931. 

1 6942 

9 058 300 

■ I 305 

1932.. 

7496 

10 115 000 

I 349 


♦) For the year 1887 to 1895 incteive, an average yield of i 000 kg per hectare is accepted 
on which the total yields are calculated. 


Vafibtifs of rice ctjbtivatbd. 

Tte various varieties of rice cultivated in Bulgaria, their appearance, qualities 
and 3deld will now be described. 

All varieties of rice found in Bulgaria are of the tribe Oryzeae, genus Oryza 
saiiva Iv, group Utilissima Korn, sub-group communis Korn. They are classified 
in three groups according to the external appearance of the undecorticated 
rice:— (i) Awned varieties; (II) Semi-awned varieties; (III) Awnless varieties. 
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(I) A w n e d varieties. 

Id the first group will be found all the purely Bulgarian varieties, and among 
them the principal varieties grown in Bulgaria during and after the Turkish 
occupation. 

(1) Oryza sativa var. erithrooeros Korn., commonly called Pembe that 
is “ rosy on account of the colour of the awns. Its' exact origin is unknown, 
but probably it was imported from Egypt or Asia Minor after 1879. panicles 
are resistant to shedding, it is hardy requires little attention and ripens early. 
It has replaced the old varieties grown in the countr}^ before its’ appearance 
and is now the most widely spread variety though at the present time it is loosing 
ground to the new Italian varieties. The average yield is 2858 kg per hectare. 

It is grown in all parts of the department of Plovdiv in good and medium 
soil, on high lying, warm land, insolated and aerated. The taste is excellent, 
cooking takes 41 minutes, it absorbs 177 % winter during cooking and increases 
its’ volume by 260 %. The weight of the undecorticated rice is 47^ kg per hecto¬ 
litre and the absolute weight is 34.5 kg^ The average percentage of hulls is 
23 %. The grains are large, white, transparent, fine and of good quality. The 
period of vegetation is 104 days at the Experiment Station of Sadovo. 

(2) Oryza sativa var. vulgaris Korn, known as “ white rice Growers 
call it “ biaz arpa ” in Turkish on acount of the light colour of the awns in order 
to distinguish it from other varieties. It w’'as imported by the Turks and though 
its’ origin is unknown it is probable that it came from Asia IVIinor. This variety 
is now only grown in a few rice fields. The quality is on the whole superior to 
that of '' Pembe and it is incomprehensible w^hy it has been replaced every 
where by this latter variety. Measures are at present being taken to increase its’ 
cultivation as it is also superior to Pembe ” in yield, which is on an average 
3330 kg per hectare. 

It is grown in the departments of Plovdiv and Petritch in good and medium 
soil, on high ground, w'arm, insolated and aerated. The taste is very good, it is 
fairly resistant to cooking w^hich takes 42 minutes during w^hich it absorbes 145 % 
water and increases its’ voliune by 240 %. Weight per hectolitre, 50 kg; abso¬ 
lute weight, 29.5 kg ; percentage of hulls 21.1 %. The average period of vegeta¬ 
tion is 120 days. It is the most nutritious variety^; the grains contain much 
protein ; they are long, white, and transparent with a yellowish tinge. The yield 
at the mill is good. 

(3) Oryza sativa, var aniaura Alef. Called in Bulgarian red rice ” or Pa- 
zardjik red rice ”, and in Turkish, karmas arpa The varieties rubra Korn and 
amaura Alef are akin. It was imported by the Turks, but its’ origin is unknown. 
It is chiefly grown near Pazardjik and is one of the best types for making ” pilafe 
At the present time this variety has almost disappeared as it needs a great deal 
of attention. It is found in the neiglibourhood of Plovdiv (villages of Klimenti- 
novo, Katarlii and Z 1 Trap) in good and medium soil, on high ground, warm, well 
insolated and aerated. The grains are w’-hite, round, small, glossy, transparent and 
very fine, and the taste is excellent. It is very resistant to cooking, absorbes 
138 % wsiter and increases its volume by 220 %. Weight per hectolitre, 47,5 ; 
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absolute weight, 31 kg; percentage of hulls 20.9 %; vegetative period, 120 da3"s; 
average yield per hectare, 3380 kg of undecorticated rice. (good). 

(4) Oryza sativa var janthoceros Korn. K violet coloured species wrongly called 
by the Turks “ karabachac ”, the true “ karabacha ” being another species akin to 
this one. It is only grown mixed with other varieties. Information is lacking 
on this variety, but it is known that it has excellent qualities. It is grown in the 
districts of Plovdiv and Stanimaka (villages of Manole, Rogoche, Katarlii, Kara- 
Reizove and Sodovo), in good and medium soil, on high ground, warm and ae¬ 
rated. The grains are large, glossy, white and transparent. Weight per hecto¬ 
litre, 48 kg; absolute w^eight, 31.5 kg.; percentage of hulls 21.40 %; vegetative 
period 116 days, yield in undecorticated rice, 3300 kg per hectare (good). 

(5) Oryza sativa var caucasica Bat. This variety, of unknown origin, is 
called in Bulgarian « Petritch red rice It is chiefly grown in the valley of the 
Stroumitza, near Petritch, though why this should be so is not known as even 
if the grain is of good quality it requires much cleaning on account of its' red colour 
w^hich diminishes the yield and causes it to be little sought after by traders. It 
grows in medium and good soil, on high lying land. The taste is good, it is resis¬ 
tant to cooking; weight per hectolitre is 45.5 ; absolute weight, 29 kg; percentage 
of hulls 19.80 %; period of vegetation 120 days. Yield per hectare is small: 2120 kg. 

(6) Oryza sativa var pyrocarpa Alef. A white variety with red grains, wrong¬ 
ly called « white rice » («biaz arpa »). On account of the colour of the grains it 
has always been mixed with other varieties, even at the time of the Turkish domin¬ 
ation, Period of vegetation, 115 days; weight per hectolitre, 55.2 kg; absolute 
weight 28.5 kg; percentage of hulls, 20.9 %. The grains are transparent, glossy, 
and of a reddish cinnamon colour. The yield per hectare is good; 3300 kg. It 
is grown in the district of Plovdiv and T. Parzardjik. 

(7) Oryza sativa var Desvanxii Korn. A violet coloured variety with red 
grains, known by the name of Karabaahat ” on account of the black colour of the 
awms. Its’origin is unknowm though it was imported by the Turks. It is sown 
mixed with Pembe Weight per hectolitre 53.8 kg; absolute weight, 27 kg; 
percentage of hulls, 21 %; period of vegetation, 114 days. It is cultivated near 
Plovdiv, T. Pazardjik and the \dllage of Kotcherinovo in good and medium soil. 
The average yield per hectare is 3000 kg of undecorticated rice. The grains are 
reddish cinnamon, glossy, but opaque. 

(8) Oryza sativa var rithra Kom. This rice w^hich has no name in Bulgarian 
is called in Russia “ Krasny-ris It was introduced into Bulgaria from Russia 
in 1927, by the Experiment Station of Sadovo. It resembles the variety Kar- 
masa-chali ” of Turkestan. 

It is found here and there mixed with the red rice of the country. It ripens 
early; in 104 days. The weight per hectolitre is average; absolute weight 26.5 kg; 
percentage of hulls, 26.5 %. 

(9) Oryza sativa var melanceros Korn. Also resembles the Russian rice of 
Turkestan. It ripens late; weight per hectolitre unknown; absolute weight 
28.68 kg; percentage of hulls 26.26 %. In 1931 the period of vegetation 124 days. 

(10) Oryza saiiva var amaura Alef. Resembles the native red rice and also 
the Russo-Turkestan variety '' Kisil-Chali" (*' Krasny-ris It is seldom seen 
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and then only in isolated panicles. It ripens in 105 days; absolute weight, 
29.6 kg; percentage of hulls, 21.43. The yield per hectare is good; more than 
3000 kg of undecorticated rice, 

(ii) Oryza sativa var dichroa Bat. Origin unknown. It has no native 
•name, but is registered at the Experiment Station of Sadovo as “ No. 8401 
It is rarety grown and is found only in isolated panicles. It is one of the earliest 
ripening varieties; the period of vegetation is onl}" 99 days; absolute weight 
34.47 kg; percentage of hulls, 21.44 %• 

(II) Semi-awned varieties. 

(1) Oryza sativa var suberythroceros Kanevsk. Called “ pink rice(semi- 
awned) or “ Pembe'' (with less awns). It undoubtedly originates from cross¬ 
ings between other varieties. It ripens early; the absolute weight is 34,47 
percentage of hulls, 21.44 %. The grains are glossy and transparent, 

(2) Oryza sativa var suhvtilgaris Breches. A native wkite variety. It 
is found mixed with other varieties, '' Pembe ” and “ Native w’hitealso 
certain Italian varieties. It appears to be a variation of the variety subery¬ 
throceros Kanevsk. Weight per hectolitre is a little greater than that of white 
rice; absolute weight, 38.63 kg; percentage of hulls, 21.58 %. The yield per 
hectare is good; more than 3000 kg of undecorticated rice. It is cultivated in 
the districts of Plovdiv and Stanimaka (villages of Kostievo, Ahmatovo, Katarlii 
and K. Reizavo) in average soil. The period of vegetation is 120 days and the 
grains resemble those of white rice. 

(3) . Oryza sativa var suhpyrocarfa. On account of its close resemblance 
to white rice it is given the same name: “ Biaz-arpa It is cultivated near 
Plovdiv and Petritch mixed with the native white rice. Weight per hectolitre 
is equal to that of the variety Pyrocarpa; absolute weight, 28.7 kg; percentage 
of hulls, 22 %; yield per hectare, 3300 kg. The grains are of a reddish colour. 

(4) Oryza sativa var subdesvavxii. Wrongly called karabachac ” on ac¬ 
count of the dark colour of the awns and the red grains. It is found mixed with 
pink rice in the districts of Plovdiv and T. Pazardjik, as is the variety “ sub¬ 
vulgar is Breches, the two being considered separate varieties in Bulgaria. 
Absolute weight, 32.4 kg; percentage of huUs, 21.45%; period of vegetation 
equal to that of the violet rice with red grains; ^ueld per hectare of undecorticated 
rice, 3000 kg. It ripens late. 

(Ill) Aw^niess varieties. 

(i) Oryza sativa var italica Alef. An awnless Italian variety, the Italian 
name being unknown. It wms imported in 1933 and is chiefl5" growm in the 
region of Stanimaka on account of the vicinity of Sadovo where it has been studied 
for some years under the name of “ A-wnless Italian rice The yield per hectare 
is good; an average of 3132 kg. Weight per hectolitre, 52.5 kg; absolute w^eight 
29,30 kg; percentage of hulls 19.2 %, period of vegetation, 123 days. The 
grains are white, large, round and glossy, and almost transparent. The flavour 
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is fair, it is not resistant to cooking, which takes 40 minutes, it absorbes 154 % 
of water and increases its' volume by 220 %. It grows in light soil on low lying 
land. 

(2) Nero di Vialone var italica Alef. Known in Bulgaria as black " or 

black Italian " on account of the colour of the plant. It is a variet}^ extensi¬ 
vely grown which ripens late; in 130 days. It requires more attention than other 
varieties and grows in good soil, high lying, insolated and aerated. Weight per 
hectolitre 53.5 kg ; absolute weight, 33 kg ; percentage of hulls 20 %. It is found 
in the district of Plovdiv. The grains are round, large, white, very fine, glossy 
and opal colour; the taste is excellent, it is resistant to cooking which takes 40 
minutes; it absorbes 155 % water and increases its' volume by 230 %. . It pos¬ 
sesses all the qualities of the best varieties, but the price is lower on acount of 
the opacity of the grains. It is one of the varieties recommended by agromony 
experts in Bulgaria. 

(3) Precoce Vittoria var italica Alef. This variety is known in Bulgaria 
by the names of Precoce " or “ Precoce Vittoria " and chiefly Italian 
It was obtained by selection between 1907 and 1919 from the Italian variety 

Chinese originario " by Sancio Paolo (of Trino, Vercelli). It is the Italian 
variety most widely growm in Bulgaria, chiefl}’' in the district of Plovdiv and 
Stanimaka. Unfortunately it has not been kept pure and is mixed with other 
varieties. Weight per hectolitre 53 kg; absolute weight 23.5 kg (small); percen¬ 
tage of hulls, 18.9 % (small in comparison with others) . It grows in good soil 
fairly high lying. The grains are white, round, glossy and almost transparent, 
the taste is fair, cooking takes 40 minutes during which it absorbes 155 % water 
and increase its' volume by 260 %. The period of vegetation is 123 days, the 
3deld both at the mill and in the field is good; 3280 kg of undecorticated rice. 

(4) Precoce Maratelli var italica Alef. Called in Bulgaria, “ Ran Maratelli ", 
" Maratelli " or, more often, “ Italian ". This variety was obtained in Italy 
about 1919 by Mario Maratelli by selection from Chinese originario " and was 
introduced into Bulgaria in 1923 by the Agricultural Experiment Station of Sa- 
dovo. Weight per hectolitre 57.5 kg (good); absolute weight, 33.5 kg (good) ; 
percentage of hulls, 19.5 %; yield per hectare 3613 kg of undecorticated rice 
(very good) ; period of vegetation, 120 days. The grains are large, semi-fine, 
opaque, white shading to opal. The quality is inferior to that of the native 
rice. It is chiefly grown in average soil near Stanimaka. Cooking takes 39 
minutes during which it absorbes 145 % water and increases its' volume by 
200 %. It is not resistant to cooking and the taste is only fair. 

(3) Precoce No, 6 var italica Alef. Calledin Bulgaria Precoce 6 " or seica ". 
It was obtained in Italy about 1913 by selection from the variety " Chinese ori¬ 
ginario " by Sancio Paolo of Trino (Vercelli) and was introduced into Bulgaria 
in 1927. It is not extensively cultivated and is only found mixed with other 
Italian varieties. It is productive, but ripens late; in 126 days. The yield is 
good; 3400 kg per hectare. This rice grows in good soil, high lying and well 
aerated, in low lying land it ripens even later. Weight per hectolitre, 56 kg; 
absolute weight, 32.5 kg.; percentage of hulls, 20.7 %. The grains are fairly 
fine, not completely transparent, it absorbs 163 % water and-dncreases its' vo- 
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lume by 240 %. It is fairly popular in the trade, but the yield at the mill 
is not good. 

(6) Precoce Allorio var italica Alef. This variety was introduced into 
Bulgaria in 1927 and is known there by the name of « Ranosreika '' or '' Raj 

It originated in Italy where it was obtained by selection from Chinese ori- 
ginario by the brothers Francesco and Martello x411orio. It is cultivated in 
the districts of Plovdiv and Stanimaka, in Thrace along the river Toundja and 
also in Turkey. It is an early ripening variety; period of vegetation is 104 days. 
It grows in medium soil, clayey and low l5dng. Yield per hectare, 2844 kg of 
undecorticated rice: weight per hectolitre, 59 kg (the highest); absolute weight, 
31.5 kg; percentage of hulls, 20.5. The grains are white, round, fine, glossy and 
transparent. The taste is good and it is fairly resistant to cooking which takes 
38 minutes during which it absorbs 155 % water and increases its' volume by 
240 %. It is considered as a rice of the best “ Carolina " type. At the mill 
the yield is rather low. 

(7) Americano 1600. This rice, which has a Japanese origin, comes from 
American rice. It is called in Bulgaria Italian late " and also American 
It was acclimatised in the United States and imported from there into Italy 
by the “ Stazione sperimentale di risicoltura ” of Vercelli. It was introduced 
into Bulgaria from Italy in 1927 by the Experiment Station of Sadovo, but 
it is not well known and is only found mixed with other varieties. Yield per 
hectare 3440 kg of undecorticated rice (good); weight per hectolitre, 56.5 kg; 
absolute weight, 30.5 kg; percentage of hulls, 19.5. The period of vegeta¬ 
tion is 132 days in Bulgaria and 180 da^^s in Italy. It will grow everywhere, 
but prefers high lying, warm ground. The grains are white, round, large, glossy 
and transparent. The taste is moderately good and it is not very resistant to 
cooking which takas 34 minutes during which it absorbs 170 % water and 
increases its’ volume by 260 %. 

(8) Var. Suiensis Korn. This rice takes its' name from the islands of 
Sonde. It has no name in Bulgaria and is quite unknown to growers and is 
only found mixed with other varieties. The origin is not known. The yield 
is average, 2200 kg per hectare; period of vegetation, 115 to 118 days; absolute 
weight, 33.58 kg; percentage of hulls, 21,45 %. It is cultivated at Meklour 
(Plovdiv), Uiahovo (Parardjik), Ahmatovo (Stanimaka) and Tcherkesitza. 

(9) Var. Zerafschanica. Name and origin and unknown. Absolute weight, 
32.46 kg; percentage of hulls, 20.62 %, period of vegetation, no days. 

From the above it will be seen that the first group (awned varieties) include 
all the native varieties which are the ones chiefly cultivated in the country. 

The second includes the semi-awned varieties and certain varieties of the 
first group. It may be remarked that the varieties in this group are becoming 
more wide spread latterly thanks to the efforts of producers and agronomy 
experts to discover the varieties most adapted for the climatic conditions of 
Bulgaria, also soil and conditions of production; giving the best yields and 
satisfying the taste of consumers. 

The third group , contains the awnless varieties which in Bulgaria are 
represented solely by the. Italian varieties of Qyyza sativa var iialica Alef, 
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These varieties are also becoming more common on account of the external appear¬ 
ance of the grains. 

The best results will be obtained in Bulgaria, studying tlie most suitable 
land and also climatic conditions, with the following varieties:— Precoce Mara- 
telli, Precoce Vittoria, Precoce Allorio and ISJero di Vialone, 

The oldest varieties cultivated in Bulgaria during and after the Turkish 
occupation are:— the white native rice (var Vulgaris Korn) and the native red 
rice (var amaura Alef). The first was cultivated everywhere; at Plovdiv, Sta- 
nimaka and T. Pazardjik. The second at T. Pazardjik. Both these varieties 
have good qualities from the economic view point, especially the second. After 
the liberation of Bulgaria Pembe ” (var Erythrooeros Korn) gradually replaced 
these varieties. The red rice appears to have changed and acquired new qua¬ 
lities which differentiate it from the varieties amaura Alef and rubra Korn to 
which it should belong. These differences can only be explained by the crossing 
of this variety with other native varieties, for example, the variety Ery- 
ihroceros Korn with which is found mixed. 

Prom the point of view of cultivation and yield, the first place is at present 
occupied by Pembe '' (native pink), the second by the Italian varieties (Precoce 
Vittoria^ Precoce Allorio, Nero di Vialone and Precoce Maraielli), and the third 
by the Petritch rice growm at Petritch and Kotcherinovo. The Italian varieties 
have undergone certain changes for the better or for the worse. They begin to 
ripen earlier, the yield increases and also the percentage of hulls. 

The native varieties are, in general, superior to the Italian chiefly with 
regard to vegetation and the qualities of the grains, but they are inferior with 
regard to yield and resistance. Producers, attracted by the higher yields given 
by the Italian rice, are gradually abandoning the native varieties and replacing 
them, without discretion, by Italian varieties instead of trying to produce better 
conditions for the native varieties which contain more protein than the foreign 
varieties and resemble the Carolina the finest rice in the world. Bulgarian 
rice is also superior to Italian in the content in fats, ash and raw cellulose. This 
question will be refered to again w^hen the commercial preparation of undecorti¬ 
cated rice is discussed. 


III. — RICE CONSUMPTION. 

At the begining of this article information is given on the land cultivated 
with rice and the harvests gathered. The question of consumption must now 
be discussed, especially as this question brought about the intervention of the 
Commission of Cartels at the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Eabour, in 
1931, with regard to the subject of the price of rice, the price demanded by 
the mills for decortication etc., and in 1932, with regard to the price paid to 
the producer for undecorticated rice. 

Up to the time of the liberation of Bulgaria, the rice produced in the coun¬ 
try was sufficient for internal consumption, and even • a large amount of the 
total production was exported to neighbouring countries. After the liberation, 
and chiefiy after the unification of- the country in 1885^ production became insuffi- 
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cient and the deficiency was made up by imports from England, Austria, Italy 
and other European countries. At the same time that rice was imported into 
Bulgaria, from 1886 to 1929, it was also exported, chiefly to Turkey where 
Bulgarian rice has always been much appreciated. At the court of the Sultan 
only Bulgarian rice of T. Pazardjik was used. From 1929 importation ceased 
on account of customs duties and the difficulties caused by foreign exchanges 
and also on account of the increase in production and even over-production. 


Tabi^b II. — Production, trade and consumption of decorticated rice 
[in kg) from i88y to 1932. 


Years 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Consumption 

1887*. 

I 354 800 

4 483 039 

39 221 

5 798 618 

1888. 

2 305 540 

4 378 243 

26 753 

6 657 030 

1889. 

2 085 300 

3 078 150 

54 498 

5 109 032 

1890. 

I 970 300 

3 553 000 

50 513 

5 492 787 

1891. 

I 380 100 

4 890 115 

9 284 

6 260 931 

1892. 

2 399 000 

4 739 908 

II 200 

7 127 708 

1893. 

I 997 300 

j 4 649 120 

7 900 

6 638 520 

1894. 

I 987 400 

3 913 761 

20 622 

5 880 509 

1895. 

I 222 000 

4246421 

58 917 

5 409 505 

1896.j 
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1897. 

2 436 800 

3 864 796 

! 90 694 

6 251 060 

1898. i 

3 908 400 

2 420 810 

254 324 

6 074 883 

1899. i 

4 4S6 600 

977 456 

268 128 

5195 928 

1903. 

4 439 000 

1517 844 

I 058 140 ! 

4 S93 704 

1904. 

1 5 180 300 

3 936 327 

X 37 430 

8 979 197 

1905. 

4 650 04S 

3 846197 

278 098 

8 218 147 

1906. 

4 476 248 

I 095 181 

755 402 

5 816 024 

1907. 

3 935 492 

3 466 862 

iSi 592 

7 220 762 

igri. 

' 3 023 900 

4 053 834 

173 606 

6 904 128 

1912 ......... 

3 747 100 

5382212 

62 751 

9 066 561 

1913. 

2 032 900 

7 926 766 

47 565 

9 943 lox 

19x4. 

3 002 200 ! 

5 906 297 

97875 

j S 830 822 

X915. 

3 247 700 

1528 939 

275 

4 778 364 

1916. 

3 151 400 

10 679 

12 090 

3149 989 

1917. 

6 582 900 

49213 

103 

6 63± 010 

1918. 

^ 3 767 800 

30 607 

7 089 i 

3 791318 

1919. 

2 348 600 

24459 

— 

2 373 318 

1920. 

3 073 70^^ 

956 906 

230 

4 030 378 

1921 .. 

4 523 300 

I 261 335 

43 044 

5 741591 

1922. 

5559000 

I 565 717 

3 500 

5 161 217 

1923. 

7 432 824 

I 332 506 

39x7 

8 761 413 

1924. 

6 863 426 

487 742 

2 725 

7 348 443 

1923. 

7551 661 

5 149 150 

405 

12 700 406 

1926. 

8 508 507 

703 510 

967 

9 211 050 

X927. 

9 209 098 

240 470 

6334 

9442234 

1928 . .. 

10 079 165 

889 268 

5 104 

10 963 329 

1929. 

12 811 177 

i 977 155 

14S 

14 788 184 

X930 -.. 

10 799 300 

2 548 

37 960 

10 763 888 

193X. 

9 058 300 

— 

4625S 

9 012 042 

X932. 

19115000 


280 

10 114 720 


*) For the period 1887 to 1895 the annual production is calculated on the basis of an average 
yield of i 000 kg of rice per hectare.. . 
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The purchasing power of the masses had diminished greath" because of the de¬ 
preciation of agricultural products. In the Balkans the general impoverishment 
brought about the replacing of rice by “ boulgour(crushed wheat, corn or 
or maize) aud rice even disappeared entirely from the table of the Bulgarian 
peasant, owing to the fact that the price of rice was kept up to between 16 and 
24 levas per kg during these 3^ears, that is, two or three times the ordinary 
price. The price of rice had to be kept up to this level as the yield per hectare 
in Bulgaria is about half that which is obtained in Italy, India, etc. and, in 
addition, the costs of production prevented the growers from selling the rice 
at standard price. 

Rice growers, not being included in the whaler syndicates, pay the following 
dues to the State: water right, 40 levas per 10 ares; for assessment for rice fields, 
8 levas per .10 ares; and a tax for the upkeep of canals amounting to 20 to 25 
levas pat 10 ares (according to the size of the canal). Members of the water 
syndicates pay a tax of 80 to 100 levas per 10 ares to the syndicate. In addition to 
and over and above the costs of decortication, 1.50 levas per kg is payable 
in excise duty and 5 levas for sealing each sack. In Bulgaria rice is sold in sacks 
of 100 kg gross at net price which further increases the cost of rice and prevents 
it being sold at standard price. 

In Table II will be seen the fluctuations in production, importation, 
exportation and consumption of rice in Bulgaria. 

In this Table it wfill be seen that from 1887 to 1906 the production of rice 
varied between a minimum of i 222 000 kg (1895) and a maximum of 5 181 00 
kg {1904). From 1906 to 1920 production varied from 3 to 4 million kg without 
rising above this figure and from 1921 an uninterrupted augmentation took 
place until the maximum was reached in 1929 with 12 811 177 kg. Importation 
was subject to parallel variations, but in this case the varations were due as 
much to the annual production as to completely extraneous reasons; during 
the years before, during and after the war, etc. These last few years consumption 
is fixed at 2 kg per capita per annum, or 10 kg on an average per household. 

IV. — INDUSTRIAL PREPARATION OF RICE. 

At the present time there are 5 factories in Bulgaria for decorticating 
rice. The first was founded in 1884 at Plovdiv, the others followed, one near 
the station at Katounitza, one at T. Pazardjik, two more at Plovdiv one of 
which, the Maritza which possessed a flour mill, was burnt down and finally 
another at T. Pazardjik. 

In addition to decorticating rice, the “ Spirtfactories at Plovdiv and the 
'' Arpa at Katounitza possess installations for producing alcohol and the latter 
also produces vegetable oils. 

These 5 factories have 8 engines of 595 C. V. and burn rice husks and sea^ 
coal as fud, also a heavy oil engine, of 65 C. V., making a total of 660 C. V. 

Before giving a short description of production mention must be made of 
the Dinki the primative mills for decorticating rice, and which are still 
found in the, districts of Doupnitza and Petritch (South-West Bulgaria). 
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The '' Dinkidate from the Turkish domination, they have not been chan¬ 
ged in an^^ way and continue to function in the same primitive manner as they 
have always done. A “ Dinka ’’ is composed of three principal parts: (t) a paddle 
wheel, (2) a lever carrying a stone for decorticating the rice, (3) a receptacle 
called “ Dibek for holding the rice. 

The paddle wheel is set in motion water falling from a height of 2 to 3 
metres. A screw mounted on an ordinary w^heel works the lever carrying a 
.stone weighing from 20 to 25 kg which is raised and then falls into the recep¬ 
tacle into which 100 to 200 kg of rice are poured. To decorticate this quantit^^ 
of paddy 6 to 8 hours is required and a « Dinka » can decorticate 400 to 500 
kg of paddy giving from 200 to 250 kg of decorticated rice. Generally the wheels 
work two levers by means of two screws. The hulls are removed by winnowing 

E-ice obtained in the Dinki'' differs from that obtained in' the factories in 
that it contains many more broken grains. By this process the rice does not 
entirely lose its* skin and it cannot be properly polished. It is often bleached by 
adding maize, but in that case it is not pure as is the rice from the factories. 
It is powdery, yellowish or reddish and differs chemically from the rice from the 
factories on account of the presence of numerous foreign bodies. As it is not 
pure it does not keep and is difficult to dispose of commercially, but the produc¬ 
ing population prefere it on account of the taste and because it is very nourishing. 

Before being sold to the public, the rice passes through the following processes- 
in the Bulgarian mills:— 

It is first passed through a sieve with a large mesh in order to separate 
it from foreign bodies of large size. It then passes through finer sieves and a 
drum for breaking the awns from which emerges a mixture of grains and broken 
awns which is passed through another sieve where it is cleaned by winnowing. 
Any metallic bodies which might be present are then removed by a magnet. 
The rice is then decorticated by means of two stones, one revolving on the other 
which remains fixed, as in the mills. The hulls are kept on one side to be 
used as fuel. About 25 % of the grains emerge intact from the first milling on 
account of their small size. These are passed through another mill similar to the 
first, but the stones are closer together. After the first decortication, the rice 
is yellowish in colour or reddish, and has to be submitted to further preparation 
before it can become a marketable product. The skin, rich in fats and protein,, 
the superficial cells which contain fecula and even the farinacious part of the grain 
are removed by polishing. The grains are placed in tw’o or three cones, then in 
the « havan )) which gives a certain homogeneity. The «havan » is composed of 
a cylindrical hollow^ stone the inner surface being lined with emery paper and 
in the centre of which turns a worm screw furnished with iron blades. After a 
rotation of from 2 to 3 minutes the rice becomes homogeneous and with a dull 
surface. Then, after being sieved again, the rice passes into a third or fourth 
polishing cone similar to the '' havan **, the inner surface of which is, however, 
lined with felt. 

The process is now finished and the product is classed in qualities according 
' to the size of the grains and percentage of broken grains and also according to the 
variety of the rice and the way in which it has been produced. 
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The following qualities are found in Bulgaria:— 

(a) Resou Consists of whole, ripe grains of the largest size. It is 
not a commercial product as it is kept for the producers themselves.' 

{b) Ordinary rice. Consisting of whole grains mixed with 15 % of broken 
grains, half grains or grains. 

(c) Mesigrana Composed of 3/4 01 % grains. 

(d) Karma Fragments of grains less than a ^ grain in size. 

(e) “ Kior Karma Composed of the smallest fragments of grain. 

Only the ordinary rice (6) is usually found on the market. It’is often 

mixed with Resou '' to increase the price. 

From 100 kilos of paddy are obtained:— 

50-60 % ordinary rice; 

5-8% of Karma 

8-12 % of rice flour (bran); 

2-12 % of Karadaria (millet found mixed with the rice) 

24-25 % huHs. 

Bulgarian rice differs from European in the uneven shape of the grains, the 
colour, and above all on account of the fact that a mixture of several varieties 
is obtained, not a single variety, which is called white or red rice according 
to the proportion of red grains it contains. 

Among the residues of decortication, millet (karadaria), straw, "'Karma'' 
“ Kior-karma " and bran are used as forage while the hulls are used as fuel. 
The content in nutritive elements contained in these residues makes them an 
excellent forage much sought after by the State breeding-studs in Bulgaria 
and also by poultry stations, Karma " and Kiar-karma " being excellent 
poultry food. “ Karma " is also used as food by the poor population in the 
mountains who are not diflScult to please and are not particular as to the 
external appearance of the rice. The straw is used for making hats in the two 
factories at Plovdiv and Roustchouk. Finally, the residues are sometimes 
distilled, though not in all distilleries, and small quantities of alcohol are ex¬ 
tracted. 

Composition of th£; Rici). 

Compared to foreign rice, Bulgarian rice is richer in protein, but contains less 
ash, ceiiulos and non-nitrogenous matter. It also has more hulls. 

Rice from the ** dinki " contains more cellulose than that from the factories. 
Petritch rice contains less protein and fats than rice from other districts. Bul¬ 
garian rice belongs to the category rich in nitrogenous matter, such as the 
Italian variety ‘' Carolina It resembles “ Carolina " in the content in extrac¬ 
tive non-nitrogenous matter and, compared with other rice, it is classed among 
those poor in such matter. 

The millet mixed with the rice resembles it in composition, but contains 
more fats and ash and less extractive non-nitrogenous matter thereby constitut¬ 
ing a good forage for animals and a good poultry food. 



The bran from the first two cones and the “ Diorlama” obtained in polishing 
are rich in fats and proteins and also constitute an excellent forage for cattle, 
all the more in that they are not mixed with broken hulls as in certain other 
countries. 

Analysis of Karma shows that it is richer in protein and fats and con- 
tains twice as much ash and cellulose as the bran, but less extractive non-nitro* 
genous matter. 

The hulls and awns contain much ash and crude cellulose, but they are very 
poor in fats, proteins and extractive non-nitrogenous matter. 

As to the straw, it is an excellent forage. 

[to he continued) Vladimir D. Protitch, 

I si Class Inspector 

at the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria^ 
* Staza-Zagora Branch. 


CULTIVATION OF ALEURITES WOOD-OIL TREES 

PaH 3 (i). 

III. — TECHNICAL STUDY OF WOOD-OILS. 

The various varieties of Aleurites yielding oil are known by the general 
name of wood-oils, these oils however differ from each other and must be 
divided into four types:— 

{a) Tung oil from Aleurites Fordii; 

(&) Abrasin oil from Aleurites Montana; 

(c) Bancoulier oil from Aleurites moluccana; 

(d) Japanese Tung oil from Aleurites cor data, 

Abrasin and tung oil resemble each other closely and, generally speaking, 
have very siinilar properties and therefore can be considered together under the 
general name of Chinese wood-oils. 

On the contrary, a special study is needed for bancoulier and Japanese tung 
oils which have rather different properties, especially in their dr5dng quality. 

(i) Abrasin and Tung oius (Chinese wood-oils), 

(A) General information and methods of employment. 

According to M. Jean Motte, the oils extracted at low temperature are 
pale yellow; they are viscous at ordinary temperatures, but at very low tempe¬ 
ratures turn into a waxy mass, yellowish white in colour. 

Their density is very great, hardly less than that of castor oil which is the 
most dense of aU the oils. Their refractive index is also very high. They are 
very dr3dng, but while the majority of drying oils form a thin skin on the stur- 


(i) The ist Part of this articles appeared in this Bulletin^ 1935, No. 3 (pp. rs9-i;7o) ; the 
snd Part in this Bulktiny 1935 No. 4 (PP- 183-197), 
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face whicli gradually becomes thicker, the Chinese wood oils solidify throughout 
the whole mass in a homogeneous manner. They polymerise under heat and 
for this reason become hard and elastic and after being heated do not regain 
their viscosity when cooled. 

The drying properties of Chinese wood oils are due to their chemical compos¬ 
ition. They are composed principally of a glyceride of eleostearic acid and contain 
about 10 % glycerides of oleic acid and 2 to 3 % glycerides of saturated fatty 
acids (chiefly palmitic and stearic acids). The eleostearic acid belongs to the 
linoleic series and the formula accepted by many chemists is as follows:— 

CH3. {CH,), CH: CH. CH: 

CH. CH : CH (CH,)^ COOH 

I<ike other acids belonging to this series it has the property of hardening 
and thickening by oxydation. 

The industrial uses to which Chinese w^ood oils can be put are very numerous^ 
the following being the best knowm: paints, varnishes, manufacture of linoleum^ 
artificial rubber, preparations for loading paper so as to make it water proof, 
preservation of w^ood, caulking ships without oakum, replacing castor oil in the 
preparation of nitro-cellulose lacquers. To these may be added the preparation 
of Chinese ink and certain liniments for the treatment of ulcers and burns. It is 
also used, but less frequently, for the destruction of animal pests as Chinese 
wood-oils are poisonous, and, in small doses, as an emetic against poisoning 
caused by taking opium. In conclusion mention must be made of the manu¬ 
facture in Japan of rain coats of oiled paper, called “ kappa ” and the lanterns 
also made of the same paper. 

To begin with crude Chinese w^ood oils had diflBLCulty in finding a place 
on the European and American markets as they did not form a clear film in 
drying as does Hnseed oil and also their pol^unerisation rendered them inutili- 
sable in the manufacture of paints and varnishes. At the present time manu¬ 
factures have succeeded in overcoming these difficulties by means of preparations 
which they keep secret, though it is possible to give, on general lines, the 
preparation given to crude Chinese wood oil to render it utilisable in the making 
of paints and varnishes. 

According to Belsunce, the method most commonly used for paints is to 
heat crude Chinese wood oil for two hours at 170^ C and then to leave it to 
settle and clarif\\ The layer of clear oil is then decanted and heated for one 
hour at 180^ C. When it has thickened a little the temperature is allowed to 
faU to 130® C and it is mixed, without agitation, with 2 % litharge. After 
this treatment the oil can be diluted wdth turpentine or some other solvent 
and used when required for making paints and varnishes. Although the gela¬ 
tinous and polymerised oil may be insoluble in the usual solvents such as 
turpentine, it may be melted down again in its weight in poppy seed or nut 
oil and the whole heated, after which the soft mass that results is soluble in 
solvents. 

There are several variations, of this process, for example, one part of Chinese 
wood oil may first be heated with two parts of linseed oil, or it may be heated 
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with mixtures of glycerine and colophane, and the resulting varnish incorporated 
with varnish composed of copal and linseed oil. Again, the oil may simply be 
heated to 250® C until it jellies and mixed with two parts of linseed oil. 

(B) Composition of Chinese wood oils of various origins and specifications of 
these oils. 

It is interesting to study the general composition of samples of abrasin and tung 
oils from different countries so as to ascertain whether these oils, and in parti¬ 
cular abrasin oil, conform to the characteristics required in the various countries. 

The different industrial groups utilising Chinese wood oils have established 
a list of characteristics required by them in these products. These quahties 
may be divided into two categories: physical and chemical characteristics, and 
organoleptic and practical properties. 

In Table XVI will be seen the information given by MUe Frangois on the 
requirements contained in the specifications of the principal importing coimtries. 


Table XVI. — Specifications of Chinese wood oils. 


Caracteristics 

F.n gland 

Australia 

China 

Density 15, 5-15, 5 . . , . 

(at 15“ C) 0.939-0.943 

1 

0.939-0.943 

0.940-0.943 

Refractive index at 25° C. , 

(ataooC) 1.518-1.522 

I.515-I.520 

1.5165-1.520 

Acidity value {mgm ROH per 
gm oil). 

5 

8 

8 

Saponification index .... 

189-195 

189-195 

190-195 

Unsaponifiable matter . . . 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

Iodine index (Wijs). 

155-167 

163 

165 


In addition, the oils should come up to a certain standard of quality w^hich 
varies according to the countries given below: 

England: (i) The raw material should be constituted by Chinese wood 
oil, which, kept for 24 hours at a temperature varying from 60 to (15.6®- 
2i.i^C), should not show any impurities. 

(2) The oil should not have more colour than the standard sample. 

(3) The oil should be free from mineral acid. 

(4) The oil should coagulate in a maximum time of 12 minutes or 
behave in a way identical to that of the standard sample. 

(5) The oil should not contain acids likely to give insoluble bromides. 

(6) The sample anal5^sed should be at least Yi ^-n imperial pint. 
Australia. — The Anstralian Commonwealth Engineering Standard Asso- 

ciaiion specifies the following points:— 

The oil should be obtained by expression from' seeds of Aleurites Fordii 
or Ale%trite$ montana. 

With the Brown test they should coagulate in 12 minutes. 

^ With the WorstaH test they should become “ ropy ” in 8 minutes. 

They should contain no acids Hable to give insoluble bromides. 
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China. — All tung oils exported from Shanghai, in bamboo receptacles, 
iron boxes, wooden barrels or tanks on board ship, should, before being sold,- 
be submitted to inspection and cannot be sold without a certificate from the 
inspection Bureau. 

In addition to the analytical figures given in Table XVI, the oil should have 
the following characteristics: it should be limpid and only slightly coloured: 
Brown test, 52 minutes: Worstall test, 8 minutes. 

The gel should be dry, solid and easily reduced to powder when pressed 
with a spatula to which it should not adhere. 

Germany. — No special specifications exist. It is to be supposed that 
only private agreements are made betw^een suppliers and consumers. 

France. — The only conditions required for acceptance ref ere to the jell3ing 
of the oil. The tests, also, are not carried out under the same conditions by 
all firms. 

The care taken by the States to prevent fraud show the interest they have 
in examining oils from difierent sources. Mile Francois, in collaboration with 
M. BoxnnnAT, has prepared a series of abrasin, tung and bancoulier oils, as will 
be seen later, by extracting the lipids contained in carefully identified fruits, by 
means of light petrol ether. 

In Table XVII will be found the results obtained by these two investigators 
with regard to abrasin and tung oils. 


Table XVII. — Typical characteristics of abrasin and tun^ oils. 



Acidity 
index 
in oleic 
add. 

% 

Saponification 

index 

Iodine 

Index 

Density 

15 

Refractive 

index 

2 I®C 

Hanus 

Wijs 

Tung oil: 







NO I. 

0.62 

195 

166-168 

159-179 

0.9489 

I.51992 

K® 2. 

0.S4 

192 

150-166 

156-169 

0.9422 

1.51875 

No 3. 

0.53 

1 ‘ 193 

144-173 

163-172 

1.9448 

1.51895 

NO 4. 

0.6 

i 192 

165-172 

. 160-175 

0.9429 

1.51895 

Abrasin oil: 







NO 5. 

r .3 

191 

158-170 

, 156—168 

0.9340 

1.51012 

NO 6.. . . 

1-5 

192 

137-151 

155-168 

0.9399 

1.51194 


In comparing this figures with those required by the specifications the follow¬ 
ing may be remarked:— (i) the density, above all for tung oils, generally ex¬ 
ceeds the accepted Hmits; (2) the refractive indices of tung oils only are suitable, 
those of abrasin oils are too low; (3) the acidity value of the oils is always low; 
(4) the saponification index always corresponds to the specified requirements; 
{5) the iodine index of Chinese wood oils,cannot be determined with precision, 
also, the majority of genuine oils do not conform to the specified requirements. 

M.lle. Francois says in conclusion that a single test distinguishes abrasin 
from tung oils, that is, the refractive index or rather the dispersion at refraction. 
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After having established, with all possible precision, what are the require¬ 
ments to which abrasin and tung oils should correspond in order to be accepted 
commercially, the chemical composition must be given of samples of these oils 
from different countries where trials are carried out on their cultivation, in order 
to estimate the value. To this end. Dr. T. A. Jordan, Director of the Research 
Association of British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers and member of 
the Sub-Committee for tung oil of the Imperial Institute, has analysed abrasin 
and tung oils obtained from samples of fruit from different countries in the 
British Empire and other States. The results obtained by him are as follows:— 
(the analyses were made according to the method prescribed by the British 
Standards Institution). 

(a) Sample of fruit of Aleurites Fondii from Assam. 


Colour.Straw 

Acid value (mg of KOH). 0.49 

Iodine index (Wijs).168.6 

Heat test. 11.8 

Refractive index at 25° C., i-5i77 

Density at 2^^ C.* 0-9333 


The sample of this oil is considered noteworthy on account of its' very 
pale colour. 


(b) Sample of fruit from Dehra Dun, India. 



Extracted 

Extracted 


by solvents 

by cold pr^ure 

Colour.: 

j 

pale 

pale 

Acidity value {mgm KOH). 

1.06 

I.O 

Refractive index at 2 50 C. 

1.5125 

1.5203 

Heat test. 

10 

95 

Iodine index (Wijs). 

162 4 

164.7 


The sample was well up to standard and equal to the best American tung oils, 
(c) Sample of fruit of Aleurites Fordii from New South Wales. 


The sample was composed of normal white kernels (a) and brownish ker¬ 
nels (b). The results of the analysis are as follows:— 



a 

1 ^ 

Specific gravity at 250C . 

0.937 


Acidity value (rngm KOH) .. 

0.84 

1.26 

Refractive index at 250 C.. 

1-5145 

I-5150, 

Heat test ..: • 

12.5 : 

12.5 

Iodine index (Wijs) .. 

169.9 ; 

168.3 
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The above figures show that the oil from these Australian fruits has a com¬ 
position very similar, on the whole, to that of oil of Chinese or ilmerican origin. 

(d) Sample of fruit of Aleurites Fordii from the Transvaal, 

The analysis gave the following results:— 


Refractive index at 25^ C. i-SiSg 

x\cidity value (mgm KOH). 2.32 

Heat test.. 10.5 

Iodine index (Wijs).i73*2 


These figures show that this sample was better than those previously 
tested and that Transvaal tung oil fulfills the requirements of the British Stan¬ 
dards Institution. 

(e) Sample of fruits of Aleurites Fordii from Natal. 


Refractive index at 25^ C. i*5i93 

Iodine index (Wijs) ..166.1 

Heat test. 11.75 


These figures show that the oil was of satisfactory^ quality. 


(f) Sample of fruits of Aleurites montana from Ceylon. 



Extracted 

Extracted 


by solvents 

by cold pressure 

Colour.. 

yell ow 

yellow 

Acidity value. 

0-434 

0.406 

Iodine index (Wijs). 

163.0 

163.3 

Heat test. 

14.6 

1^.9 

Refractive index at 25® C. 

1.5142 

1.5140 

Density at 250C. 

0.9311 

0.9311 


It will be seen from these results that montana oil from Ceylon in certain 
respects does not come up to the specifications required for tung oil. 


(g) Sample of oil from Aleurites montana fro?n China. 

Dr Jordan continued his investigations on the value of Chinese abrasin 
oil for the manufacture of varnishes. From the results obtained he was able 
to send a completely favourable report on the use of abrasin oil in the making 
of varnishes. This oil, however, is inferior to tung oil as it does not completely 
fulfill the requirements specified by England and other countries with regard to 
the specific gravity, the refractive index and the heat test. He added that the 
addition of a small quantity of adulterants to tung oil gives a product showing 
the general characteristics of abrasin oil. 

The analysis gave the following figures:— 


Density at 25^ C .. 0-93i4 

Refractive index at 2^^ ,C ..... 1.3140 

Acidity value.; . . 3.2 

Iodine index.. 162.2 

Heat test (Brown) . 17,3 minutes 
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Dr Jordan assembled the results of his analyses in a table. The figures 
obtained by him are shown in Table XVIII. 


Sprecies and origin 

Acid 

Iodine 

index 

(WIJS) 

Refractive 

index 

at 20® C 

Specific 
gravity 
at 15, 5“ C 

Heat test 

value 

Method 

Time, 

min. 

Aleurites montana : 







China (A). 

3-1 

163.8 

I.5177 


P. R. S. * 

10.3 

” (B). 

3*7 

165.0 

1.5183 


P. R. S. 

II.O 

” (C). 

3-2 

162.2 

1.5169 

0.9367 

A. S. T. M. 
P. R. S. 

17.0 

II.O 

jjJialay . 

. .. 

162.7 

I.5135 


B. S. I. 

A. S. T. M. 
P. R. S. 

15.7 

18.3 

11.5 

Ceylon (A). 

0.41 

163.3 

1.5168 

0.9367 

B. vS. I. 

P. R. S. 

14.9 

II.O 

» (B). 

0.45 

. 163.0 

1-5165 

0.9364 

B. S. I. 

14.6 

Aleurites Fordii: * 







China. 

2.6 

I7I.5 

1.5195 

0.9406 

P. R. S. 

9.3 

U. S, America i ^ 5 !. 

0-3 

170.7 

1.5222 

0.9393 

A. S. T. M. 

II.O 

1 (B). 

0.6 

167.1 

1.5217 

0.9405 

B. S. I. 

A. S. T. M. 
P. R. S. 

ii '5 

10.5 

8.3 

Union of South Africa f * 

2.3 

173.2 i 

I.521O 

0.9416 

B. S. I. 

10.9 

l (Bj . 

0.4 

172.9 i 

I.5211 

0.9418 

I. R. S. 

9.3 

Rhodesia . 

0.3 

170.0 

1.5200 

0.9407 

P. R. S. 

9.2 

Kenya. 

0.6 

167.7 

I.5201 

0.9419 

A. S T. M. 
P. R. S. 

12.0 

9.0 

Nyassaland . 

0.4 

163.8 

1.5204 

0.9406 

P. R. S. 

9.0 

Queensland .. 

0.2 

164.5 

1.5198 

0.9403 

P. R. S. 

9.8 

Burma . 

0.4 

167.9 

I.5210 

0.941S 

A. S. T. M. 
P. R. S. 

11.5 

8.8 

Argentina (A) . 

0.4 

169.8 

I.5201 

0.9392 

A. S. T. M 

P. R. S. 

11-5 

• » (B) .. . 

0.4 

165.0 

1.5198 

0.9410 

A. S. T. M. 
P. R. S. 

12.0 

9-8 

Commercial oils (A) . 

2.6 

172.5 

1.5195 

0.9403 

P. R. S. 

9.5 

M » (B). 

Present specification limits: (i) 

2.1 

163.2 

1.5205 

0.9415 

P. R. S. 

10.5 

A.S.T.M. ( . 

\ lower . 

5-0 

167.0 

155.0 

1.5220 

1.5180 

0.943 

0.939 

B. S. I. 

12,0 

B.S.I. |"PPer. 

\ lower . 

S.o 

1 ... 

1 163.0 

1.5220 

1.5188 

0.943 

0.940 

A. S.T.M. 

12.0 


(1) B. S. I, = British Standards Institutions Si>ecn, N® 391 of 1929. 

A. S. T. M. = American Society for Testing Materials, Spccn, D. 12-25 T. 

P. R. S. = Paint Research vStation method. (J. S. C. I. 193+, 53,9 

(2) The limits specified by the A. S. T. M. are quoted at 25®, but are here converted to the 

uniform basis of 20® by tlie correction — 0.00046 per degree Centigrade. 

* Selected characteristic samples from various sources and different years. 


The Author concludes that as the cultivation of Aleurites monUna is develop¬ 
ing continuously and that abrasin oil will soon appear on the market in large 
quantities,* it as de^able that the specifications for this type of oil should also 
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be fixed. There is no difficulty in establishing that the oil sold under the name 
of abrasin should present characteistics which are clearly defined in the specifi¬ 
cations. For example, the lowest figures for abrasin oil wdth regard to variable 
characters might be:— 


Iodine index (Wijs). 1^5 

Refractive index at 20 . 

Specific gravity at 15.5 C®. 0-934 

Heat test.12 minutes 


M, P. Amman carried out anal^'ses of Aleurites Fordii oils from Madagascar. 
The characteristics which were obtained are as follows:— 


Density at 15^^ C.0.9448 

Refractive index at 30° C.1.517^ 

Free acidity in oleic acid.0.296 % on an average 

Saponification index.from 190 to 201 accord¬ 

ing to the method of 
extraction 

Iodine index (Pierre lyEVY method) .... from 236 to 249.6 

Clarifying point.210° C to 215^ C 

Combustion point.225° C to 230^^ C 


The oil has very little colour. 

These results show^ that it is very easy to obtain clear oils with fruit of 
Aleurites Fordii which w^ould be very valuable for the making of clear varnishes, 
and that they present all the characters of the best Aleurites oils. 

Tung oils obtained in Morocco, according to the report sent by the agricul¬ 
tural services of the Protectorat, also show characters conforming to the com¬ 
mercial requirements. The results of analyses are as follows:— 


Density at 15^ C. 0.9445 

Acidity index (in oleic acid). 0.40 

Iodine index.165 

Refractive index. 1.520 

Saponification index.. 192 


Recent work carried out by the National Office for Research and Investiga¬ 
tions of Bellevue (Seine-et Oise) in collaboration with the French industrialists 
interested in the matter, have definitely established that Indo-Chinese abrasin 
oil, pure and w^ell prepared, has the same properties and possibilities for use as 
the commercial tung oil. 


2. — BancoWBR oin. 

Although bancoulier oil (originating from A, moluccana, as has already been 
stated) does not possess the remarkable qualities of tung and abrasin oils, it 
appears to be useful to study its' properties more thoroughly on account of 
the very large area on which A. moluccana grows and the abundant harvests 
it 3delds. M. P. Amman has studied the subject and below will be found the 
results he obtained. These researches have already made evident the true drying 
propertied, less, it is true, than those of tung oil, but rendering this oil capable 
of being put to considerable use. 
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The kernels of bancoulier fruits have a violent purgative action accompanied 
by bead-ache, but the active toxic principle remains almost entirely in the 
cake and the purgative properties of the oil are very considerably less. 

The oil is extracted by expression with great ease, Without exceeding 
a pressure of 200 kg per square centimetre, a yield in oil of 50 of the weight 
of the kernel can be obtained in 20 minutes. 

Oil extracted from sound kernels is hardly coloured and has a very low 
degree of acidity. It may be concluded from the investigations that a trouble¬ 
some diastasic action in the extraction of bancouHer oil need not be feared, 
but the presence of unsound kernels, if they are acid, tends to increase, even 
to a slight degree, the acidity of the oil. 

M. P. Aimmam obtained the following characteristics of bancoulier oil with 
seeds from New Caledonia:— 


Density at 20° C.0,9246 

Refractvive index at 22^ C.0,9246 

Free acidity (in oleic acid).0,075 % 

Iodine index.154 

Saponification index.196 

Fluidity at 120,50 C. 780 Barbey 

Fluidity at 250 C. 1370 Barbey 

Solidification point. 210 a 220 

Clarifjdng point.3200 

Combustion point... 3550 


3. — Japanese tung oils. 

Japanese tung oil, obtained from the kernels of Aleurites cordata, is found 
all over Japan and on the Caucasian coast of the Black Sea in U. S. S. R. 

M. J. MoXTE gives the following characteristics for Japanese tung oil:— 


Density.0.93404 

Acidity.0.47 

Refractive index at 200 C.1.5065 

Colour •...p^e yellow 


After heating for an hour at 25® C this oil becomes a jelly, less hard than 
those of A. Fordii or A. montana, 

M. S. J. PBTYAyEEE has also analysed Aleurites cordata oils from the U. S. 
S. R. and obtained the following results:— 

Density at 15^^ C. 0.9316 

Refractive index at 20<> C. 1.503 

Acidity.'.. 0.95742 

Saponification index.. 195*33 

Iodine index (Ghuble).148 

It will be seen from thesefiguresthatthe Russian oils correspond 

approximately with the present requirements of the market. 

The oil from the district of Batoum dosdy resembles Japanese oil. A 
mixture of Caucasian oil and linseed oil can be raised to a temperature of 250° C 
for 10 hours before thickening* while the same mixture using Chinese tung oil 
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coagulates in 2 hours 40 minutes. Varnishes prepared with a mixture of 
Caucasian oil and linseed oil, with the addition of colophane ethers, dry a little 
more slowly than Chinese tung oil, but their gloss is about the same. The film 
of varnish obtained with Caucasian oil is more elastic, but less resistant to hu¬ 
midity and more hygroscopic than with Chinese oil. 


V. UTILISATION OF BY-PRODUCTS. 

The by-products obtainable from Aleurites are: the pericarp of the fruit, 
the wood of the trees and, chiefly, the cake. 

The pericarp of the fruits is used as fuel in certain regions and in some places 
the ashes are collected and used in indigo dying. The ashes are also used in China 
for washing linen. In America the carbonate of potash obtained by washing 
the ashes is used for making glass. 

The wood of Aleurites is white, light and soft. It resembles that of Vau- 
lownia, but is not so good. It does not swell in absorbing water and is supposed 
not to be attacked by ants. In Japan it is used to a very great extent for 
making packing cases. In China musical instruments are made from it, small 
pieces of furniture, packing, cases, etc. 

The bark of Aleurites contains tannin, but the quality of tannin in the bark 
of the various species of Aleurites is very variable, for example, that contained 
in the bark of Aleurites Fordii is small (about i % at Formosa), while 
the bark of A. cor data contains ii % and that of A. montana 14 %. In Japan 
this bark is used for tanning fishing nets. 

The Imperial Institute of London, in order to ascertain the value of Aleu¬ 
rites cake, both as cattle feed and as manure, has made several chemical analyses 
the results of w^hich are contained in Table XIX. The sample A was cake ob¬ 
tained by extracting the oil by expression; sample B was obtained by the action 
of a solvent on the cake from expression. 


Tab^E XIX. — Composition of Aleurites cake. 



Sample 

Sample 


A 

B 

Water . . . . ..,. 

9-53 % 

10.47 % 

etude protein *. 

28.12 

32.19 

Ether extract . 

1.58 

0-57 

Crude fibre. 

19-93 

22.04 

Total ash.. 

i 5-07 

5-73 

Soluble carbohydrates (by difference). 

35-77 

29.00 

Acid soluble ash. 

0.23 

0.27 

Eime (CaO). 

070 

0.83 

Soda (KaaO). 

0.066 

o.o 56 

Potash (KaO)'. 

1.27 

1.50 

Phosphoric acid {P20«^).. 

I- 5 I 

1.82 

Chlorine {Cl) . 

0,029 

0.035 

Iron (Fe) .... 

0.019 

0.016 

♦ Containing mtrogeu. 
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These analyses show that the tw^o samples are very rich in protein and car¬ 
bohydrates and that if the cake had an agreeable taste for animals and did not 
contain toxic substances, the food value would be on the whole equal to that of 
a mixture of palm kernel meal and soya meal. 

From feeding tests carried out on rats, poultry, cattle and pigs, it has been 
definitely established that the cake contains certain substances which render it 
unpalatable to animals and a substance which has an injurious effect on the mu¬ 
cous membranes of the intestines. 

Aleurites cake therefore is only suitable for use as manure. 


VI. — TRADE. 

China is practically the only exporting country and the United States are 
b}^ far the greatest consuming country. 

Table XX, which has been compiled from various statistics, show^s the rise 
in total exports from China from 1912 to 1934 and the percentage exported to the 
United States. 


Table XX. — Exports of tung and ahnisin oils from China. 


Years 


Total annual exports 


Exports to America 


1912-1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 .. 

1925 . 

1926 . 

1927 . 

192S. 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 3 months) 


iS 000-39 000 
50 000 
54000 
54 <^00 
45 400 
54 500 

64 150 

65 700 
71 600 
53 900 
49 433 

66 233 


39 600 
37 100 
64 200 
37 700 

40 700 
49 600 

54400 

53 700 
40 000 
365S0 
52 636 
10 420 


The oil exported comes primarily from the provinces of Szechw^an, Kweichow 
Hunan and North Hupeh where production is as follows:— 


Szechwan. 35 ^'0 

Kweichow. 25 % 

Hunan.25 % 

North Hupeh .I 5 % 


The oil exported is composed of 90 % tung oil and 10 % abrasin oil, ' 
The principal Chinese ports of export are, in order of importance, are Yochow% 
Hankow, Wanliscen, Wuchow and Chungking, 
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European imports in 1932 were as follows (according to M. Oudot) : 


Great Britain. 5 200 tons 

Tlie Netherlands. 3 

Germany.i 170 

France.. . i 040 » 

Denmark. 650 » 

Norway. 3^5 

Italy . 235 )) 


It is extremely interesting to note the variations in prices of Chinese wood 
oils on the principal world markets. M. Bonnet has assembled the average prices 
since 1912 in a Table which is given below (Table XXI). It must be noted that 
during the course of a year the prices were subject to rather large seasonal fluctu¬ 
ations according to the approach of the harvest season, or vice versa. 


Tabee XXI. — Variations in the prices of lung oils on the principal world markets. 


1 

China 

France 

England 

U. S. A. 

Years 

Mex. I. p. picul 

frs. p. 100 kg. 

pounds sterling 

G. dollars per lb. 

f.o.b. at Hankow 

c. i. f. 

per ton 

New York 


unpacked. 

a French port 

c. i. f. Loudon 

market. 

1805-1896 . 

14 

50-55 



1912. 

15.33 




1920. 

17 




1921. 


. . . 

. ,. 

o.ogo6 

1922. 


. . . 


0.0998 

1923. 

! 17-3 



0.1535 

1924.. 

1 23 


82 

0.1360 

1925. 



71 

O.I121 

1926. 



1 ^ 

0.1102 

1927. 

38.40 


95 

0.1317 

192S. 

33 - 6 o 


So 

0.1229 

1929. 

37,60 


70 

0.1251 

1930. 

32 

360 

45 


1931. 

29,60 

470 

37 


1932. 

1 26 

360 

49 

0.055 

1933. 

1 

320 

45 

(*) 0-045 


(*) Before the fall of the American dollar. 


This Table, though incomplete, shows that the fall in prices following the 
present crisis is comparatively much less for Chinese wood oils than for the 
majority of other raw materials. It addition, in comparing the movements of 
prices in China with those on the different markets of importation, it will be 
noticed that the fluctuations on the latter were very much greater. In conclu¬ 
sion, the differences showm between the various world markets are due to multiple 
crises, the principal being the alterations in foreign exchanges, the variations 
in freights and margins of profits for merchants exporting the oil. 

Even making the most optimistic estimates for American production, it 
appears that a crisis of over-production in Chinese wood oils need not be feared 
in the near future. 


J. Eegeos. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Fourth International Congress on the Technical and Cheinhcal Aspects 
OF Agricultural Industries, Brussels, 15-28 July 1935. — By way of supplement 
to the information already given on this subject in this Bulletin (December 1934, pp. 597- 
598 and February 1935, PP- 122-123), there is here published certain information 
obtained from a recent circular regarding Division II: Problems of Agricultural 
Science. 

This Division includes the following Sections:— 

Section i: Plant selection - Raw material for Agricultural Industries. 

Section 2: Agrology. 

Section 3: Use of fertilisers. 

Section 4: Diseases and pests of crops used in industry. 

Section 5: Cultivation of crops used in industry. 

Section 6: Cultivation of tropical crops used in industry. 

The international Commission of Agricultural Industries has decided that, in con¬ 
nection with Division II, the following general question should take first place on the 
Agenda:— 

Physiological significance of soil reaction as regards industrial crops. Effect 
of fertilisers on the content of these plants in elements which are of special value to 
industT}^ 

Important transport facilities have now been granted to the members of the Con¬ 
gress by the Belgian Railways, by most European Railways (including the Bulgarian, 
French, Polish, Spanish, etc.) and also by many Steam-ship Companies. 

During their stay in Brussels, the members of the Congress will have special privi¬ 
leges for -^dsiting the Exposition Universelle Internationale, The organisers of the Exhi¬ 
bition are arranging a Special Week in their honour and they are already invited to 
take part in the receptions coimected therewith. The Congress will itself be held in 
one of the Palaces of the Exhibition. 

For all further information, application should be made to the office of the Secre¬ 
tary General of the Exhibition, 133 Chassee de Charleroi, Brussels. 

Correspondence relating to the work of Division II should be addressed to M. L. De- 
coux, Secretary of the Dmsion at Tirlemont, Belgium. 
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IV. Nationai, Corporative Exhtbttion of Agricueturk, Boeogna, June 1935* 
— This Exliihition will be held in the Giardini Margherita ”, and will inchide the fol¬ 
lowing sections:— 

Cereals and their derivatives. — Bvendhing concerning the Vdieat Campaign will 
be assembled in the central pavilion, in conjunction with the Corporative Exliibition 
of Animal Husbandry' and the special Section for Fertilisers. This exhibition will constit¬ 
ute, not only an exhibition of the different varieties of wheats grown in Italy, but 
also a synthetic documentation of all actmties relative to wheat and its uses from 
the point of view of cultivation, experiment work, propaganda, industry, commerce, etc. 
The “ Ente Nazionale Risi ” (National Rice Institute) will be represented, wliile the 
Federation of Millers, Manufacturers of Pastes and the Rice Industry will demonstrate 
to the public the methods of manufacturing paste. 

Sugar-beet and Sugar Pavilion. — The pavilion of the Beet and Sugar Corporation 
will be of great importance on account of the increasing production of sugar-beet for 
sugar and alcohol (fuel) and therefore merits a prominent place in an exhibition showing 
agricultural production in all its branches. For this reason this pavilion is next the 
central pavilion. 

Flower Exhibition. — In addition to a large range of cut and growing flowers, there 
will also be shown:— seeds, bulbs, aromatic and medicinal plants, seasonable fruits. 
There wdll also be sections for floral art, horticulture, instruction in gardening and archi¬ 
tecture applied to horticulture. 

Exhibition of Viticulture and Vines. — Organised by tlie Corporazione vitivinicola, 
this Section -will be of special importance and will be in twn divisions: one of an instruc¬ 
tional and informative character, the other devoted to the sampling of characteristic 
Italian products of the \nne. 

The first of these divisions is housed in its own Pavilion and -will illustrate by 
large-scale pictures the difierent phases of the cultivation of the \dne and of the 
industry and trade in the products of the grape; at the same typical examples of the 
wines of the various districts of Italy will be on view. 

The second will be in the “ Village of the Vines ” outside the Pavilion and here 
the principal Wine-producing Houses will invite visitors to sample the most famous 
national vintages. 

Agricultural Machinery. — This Section will cover an area of more than 5 000 
square metres and will demonstrate the development in the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in Italy, particularly with regard to tractors, cultivators, electricity applied 
to agriculture, harvesting machines, threshing machines, wine and oil presses, etc. The 
machinery can be worked on the spot so as to demontrate the methods of fiuictioning. 

“ Artigianato Rurale ” Pavilion. — This pavilion, wliich will cover an area of about 
600 square metres, will show the small rural industries in the various parts of Italy. 
Country workers, in their picturesque costumes, will give demonstrations to visitors of 
sculpture in wood, rope making, wea\dng in linen and silk, etc. There will also be an 
exhibition of characteristic countn-^ vehicles, the traditional ploughs in various parts of 
Italy, horticultural and arboricultural implements and the cutting implements charac¬ 
teristic of diflerent localities. 

Oil Pavilion. — The chief exhibit will be Italian olive oil of which there has been 
an increase in production as well as an improvement in quality. The 32 Provincial 
Consorzi of Olive growers will send a series of samples of oil characteristic of the 
various districts. At the same time other oil yielding plants will be shown, including 
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the castor oil plant which is being increasingly cultivated in Italy and her colonies. 
In addition, the principal exporters of olive oil will exhibit the oils packed ready for 
export. 

Corporation of Textile Fibres Pavilion. — Textile fibres, and jute and silk in parti¬ 
cular will occupy a place worthy of their importance in the economy of the country 
and the public will have an opportunity’ of noting the progress made recently in the 
Italian textile industry from the actual production of the fibre up to the preparation 
of the material. < Thus, for jute, it will be seen how the improvements in seed, man¬ 
ures, methods of cultivation and manufacture have resulted in the production of truly 
superb materials, while with regard to silk, it will be shown that it is possible for 
Italy to produce tissues which, for durability’ and beauty’, cannot be excelled by any’ 
other country’ in the world. 

Dairying Industry Pavilion. — This wfill be organised by the National jMilk Com- 
mitee which, in conjunction with the Confederations interested, has decided to divide 
this exhibition into 3 parts. The first wdll shows by’ means of diagrams, the present 
conditions of production of milk and of its’ derivatives in Italy. The second will, 
exhibit cheeses sent by’ all the principal firms in Italy and the Consorzio del formaggio 
grana tipico parmigiano-reggiano. The particular attraction of the third section will 
be the model dairy organised by’ the National Fascist Federation of dealers in milk and 
its’ derivatives. Pasteurized milk, whipped and iced creams, etc., will be dLstributed 
to visitors free of charge for purposes of propaganda. During the Exhibition there 
will be a " Milk Bay’ ” writh free distribution of this health giving beverage. 

Pavilion on the Forestry Militia. — This Pavilion, which can be completely' taken 
to pieces and rebuilt, so as to be transported over the Apennines, is in the nature 
of a refuge for w’orkmen engaged in water flow’ and mountain regulation work. It will 
have accommodation for a hundred persons and, in addition, a lodging for the ganger 
and an ofiSce for the superintendent. Encased in pine and fir trunks and with a steep 
shingle roof, it will resemble a mountain shelter in the Emilian Apennines. The internal 
plan, which in the mountains pro'v’ides two stories subdmded into a number of rooms, 
will for Exhibition purposes consist of 3 large halls reaching to the roof. 

The first hall will show examples of the work and organisation of the Forestry 
Mlitia Seiw’ice. The second, which is at the same time the largest, will contain abun¬ 
dant material to illustrate mountain restoration and ajustment w’ork and will include 
a large-scale topographical relief map of the section of the Apennines adjacent to Bo¬ 
logna, showing the work that has already’ been carried out and the distribution of 
crops, etc. The third hall is reserved for exlubits, illustrating all matters of interest 
relating to the great domanial forests and the National Parks. 

Near to the pa%’ilion there will be found a nursery exemplify’ing the production 
cycle of the plants chiefly' used in reafforestation w’ork, and also an arboretum, con¬ 
taining the principal native and foreign trees used for similar purposes. 

Utilisation of w’ood or ]vl4Zout in the baiqng of bread. — The Committee 
of Forests, 46 rue de Douai, Paris, is at present trying to encourage bakers to return 
to the use of wood as fuel for heating ovens. 

In country places during the last few years there has been an active propaganda for 
the use of mazout and at the present time small bakeries are transforming their installa¬ 
tions one after another and this paradox may be| remarked, namely; in regions covered 
with forests, some kilometres from a town, steres of wood rot on the ground, the owner 
(Commune or private person) being unable to find a purchaser for the wood, and the 
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baker at the same time obtains mazout for baking from long distances and for which 
he has to pay a high price. 

The idea of studying the reasons for this transformation has occurred to everyone 
interested at present in restoring to forest products the uses for which they were pre¬ 
viously employed. 

In the past bakers used dry wood for buring in their ovens, usually birch or resi¬ 
nous wood, which gave a clear, bright iflame. When the oven was hot the fuel was 
removed and replaced by the dough. An improvement in this method consists in 
placing a hearth below the oven in which the wood is burnt. The flame penetrates the 
oven by an opening called the “ gueulard'* (furnace-mouth) and spreads evenly over 
the floor and vault of the oven. A draught is obtained by other} openings known as 
ouras ” (flues) which lead into the chimney. When the oven is hot, at the end of 
about 10 minutes, the furnace mouth is shut and the dough is placed in the oven. 
During heating the temperature inside the oven rises to about 6oo° with wood; heat¬ 
ing is progressive. A wood oven can be used for a long time without any repairs being 
necessary. About 350 grammes of wood are required for baking i kilo of bread. 

For heating with mazout, burners are used which project jets of flame into the inte¬ 
rior of the oven. These flames strike the vardt of the oven at a temperature of about 
1 200^. About the same time is required (10 minutes) to heat the oven, but if, where 
the flames of the mazout strik e the vault of the oven the temperature is very high, this 
heat is- localised; once the burners are extinguished the temperature falls rapidly and the 
dough must be put in immediately if the bread is to be throughly baked. 

Finally, as may be remarked by examining the vault of an oven heated with mazout, 
the bricks are gradually consumed by the flame and crumble away rendering frequent 
repairs necessary. 

It cannot be said that the use of mazout saves time for the baker (though this is one 
of the principal reasons for which the use of mazout is recommended since the application 
of social legislation) : baking takes 10 minutes in both cases. 

Is the mazout method more economical ? At Maisons-Alfort, near Paris, where wood 
costs considerably more than in the country, one baking costs 3 fr 50, using wood, while 
with mazout the expenditure is 2 fr 50. As there are usually five bakings this is a saving 
of 5 francs per day, but the sinking fund for the installation of the mazout apparatus 
must be taken into accoimt which costs 7 000 to 8 000 francs, and also the very expensive 
repairs to the vault of the oven, chiefly in ovens constructed for the burning of wood 
and which cannot resist the high temperature of the mazout flame. 

With mazout it is only necessary to turn on a tap while with wood the fuel has to 
be transported to the bake house, stacked up in a wood house, split or sawn up into the 
required dimensions. 

The time has come when action should be taken and the eflort required from suppliers 
of wood is really very small. It is a question of supplying faggots of the requisite size 
ready for use at the most convenient hour and day, several times a week if necessary, so 
that the baker is not obliged to store large quantities of wood. 

This is what is done by Swiss foresters in the canton of Vaud, which has permitted 
them to keep their clientMe of bakers in Geneva and knsanne. 

If forest owners (communes and private persons) and wood merchants would organise 
so as to deliver fuel ready for use, not only to the door of the baked-house, but actually to 
the ovens, it would be possible to keep and even increase their clientse of small bakers. 

The present time is particularly favourable. Wood fuel exists in abundance in our 
forests and the bakers who now use mazout are willing to return to wood protided they 
are assisted a little. 
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BOOK NOTICES (*) 


R. Stazione Chimico-Agrana di Torino, Anmiavio, Volume XII, 1932-1934. 2 voL: 
A: 410 p. with drawings and plates in colour. — B: 435 p,, 12 coloured maps. Turin, 1935. 

These two fine volumes contain descriptions of the work carried out by the Station 
of Agricultural Chemistry at Turin from 1932 to 1934 under the mgorous direction of 
Prof. ScuRTi. 

The first volume contains the following papers: 

F. ScuRTi. The Station of Agricultural Cmemistr}" at Turin during the period 
1932-34. — D. CoRtESE. Behaviour of natural and refined olive oils when treated with 
ultra violet rays.— G. Hausjviann. Influence of Ecological and cultivation factors on 
the suitability of apples for cold storage. — B- Bottini. The new experimental refri¬ 
gerator at the Station of Agricultural Chemistrj^ at Turin. — C. Zav and F. Vieeanis. 
Some products used for giving butter substitutes the characteristics of natural butter. 

— F. ScuREi and G. Drogoxje. The determination of mercury" in cyanised timber. — 

F. ScuRTi. Chemistry in reference to the transport of foods stuffs. — F. ScuREi. Grapes 
grown under glass. — G. Haussmann. The market for horticultural products at Turin. 

— F. ScuRTi. The great establishments of the Norwegian Nitrogen Association for 
producing ammonia and nitrates. — F. ScuREi and G. L. Pavariko. Ochreous stains 
on the skins of blood-oranges in cold storage. — G. L. Pavarino. Bacteriology of ochre¬ 
ous stains of ovalshaped oranges. — F. Scurti and G. L. Pavarino. Grape scald. — 

G. V. Pavarino. Contribution to the study of internal rot in pears. — B. Bottini. 

Influence of environment on banana ripening. — G. Haussmann. A new method for 
revealing internal blemishes in citrus fruit. — B. Bottini. Fluorescence of citrus fruits 
under the action of ultra violet rays .— F. ScuRti and G. L. Pavarino, Sulphuric acid 
in the preservation of table grapes. — F. Scurti and G. L. Pavarino. Biochemical 
modifications in bananas at low temperatures. — G. Hauss.mann. Contribution to the 
knowledge of cryptogamous diseases in fruit preserved in cold storage. — G. Piano. 
Musts and wines in the province of Aosta dmring the period 1931-1933. — G. Piano. 

Musts and wines in the prorince of Cimeo during the period I93i“i933- — O. Piano. 

Musts and wines in the province of Novara during the period 1931-1933. — G. Piano. 

Musts and wines in the province of Turin during the period 1931-1933. — G. Piano. 

Musts and wines in the province of Vercelli during the period 1931-1933. — F. Scurti. 
Analyses carried out on behalf of private persons diuing the period 1932-34 (special 
report). — F. Scurti, The service for the discovery of fraudulent practices in the prepa¬ 
ration and marketing of agricultural produce during the period 1932-1934 (special report). 

The second volume is wholly devoted to a scientific study of the land and soils in 
Piedmonte with a geographical map for each region, and maps showing the acid and lime 
contents of the sofls respectively. In this striking contribution to the institution of a 
soil map for Italy, the soils of four districts in Piedmonte the Saluzzo, Vercelli, Pinerolo 
and Turin have been studied in detail and from the scientific standpoint. 

The care and methodical accuracy involved in this remarkable work cannot but 
evoke the highest praise. G. R. 

Ualuminium dans les industries chimiques, alimentaives, et industries connexes. 13S 
pp., 50 iliustrations, Paris 1935, International Bureau for the uses of aluminium. 

This brochure, which is very finely printed and presented, has been prepared by a 
Committee of Engineers for the purpose of coordinating the results of the trials of alu¬ 
minium made in Various comitries with the knowledge gained by practical experience. 

An exact knowledge of the behaviour of tins metal in regard to the chemical, ali¬ 
mentary and other products with which it is brought into contact is necessary by reason 
of its constantly increasing employment. This is true for a number of agricultural 
products or of agricultural material transformed by agricultural industries, for example, 
milk, butter, cheese oils, fruit juice, beer, meat, acids, etc. iUuminium is also vex}^ 
largelv employed in making packing material, sealing bottles, the preparation of certain 
componants for madbines and motors, etc. These applications, which are now in fairly 
general use, are of considerable importance and of special interest to the agricultural 
world. 


(*) Under this heading are included short s3naLOpses of books receiv^ for reriew. 
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The grouping of the information contained in the volume has been made very clear¬ 
ly and judiciously as will be seen from the following chapter headings: 

I. General. — II. Methods of testing the chemical resistance of aluminium and 
its aUo3"s — III. Working in aluminium — IV. Surface treatment — V. Precau¬ 
tions to be observed in setting up and maintenance — VI. Content of aluminium in 
organic and inorganic substances — VII. Content of aluminium in other substances 
— VIII. Some examples of the uses of aluminium. G. R. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 

Books. 

General. 

Royai, Agricu];tui^ Society of England. London. The Journal. Vol. 95. Lon¬ 
don, Murray, 1934, 537 + CXLVII + ii p. 

Irish agricultural organisation society. Report of the Irish agricultural 
organisation society, Ltd., for the year ending March 1933. Dublin, I. A. W. S. 
Printing dept., 1933. 58 p. 

Crops of the Tropical and Subtropical Regions. 

Br]^iL. BepahTamento NAaoNAL DE CAFE. O cafe no segundo centenario de 
sua mtrodu9ao no Brasil. Rio de Janeiro, 1934. 2 v. 

Agricultural Industries. 

Milchwirtschaftliches Taschenbuch 1935. 58. Jahrgang. Hrsg. von Dr. Claus- 
zen. Berlin, P. Parey, [s. a.]. 

A nimal Husbandry. 

Leplae, E. Organisation et exploitation des elevages au Congo Beige. 2^”'® ed. 
Bruxelles, Impr. industrielle & financiere, 1933. 

\r. I. Betes bovines comprenant le traitement des maladies du betail des tro- 
piques par L. Tobback. 1933. 495 p. {Royaume de Belgique. Ministere des 
colonies). 

AgriculturaI Engineering. 

JAHPBUCH DER MoORKUNDE. Bericht uber die Fortschritte auf alien Gebieten der 
Moorkultur auf Torfverwertung unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen 
herausg^eben von B. Tacke und F. Brune. 20-21. Jahrgang. 1932-1933. 
Hannover, M. & H. Schaper, 1934. 268 p. 

Vladikin, L. ConnaiHo-cTonaHCKa cirnHocTB n npasHO yciponcTBo na a^.iocTHaTa 6 ohh- 
^>HKaii,ua BX IlTaiua. Co^na. KoouepaTRBHa iieiaTHtma ryTe3i5epr^ ”, i 933 » 74 P- 
[La bomfication integrale en Italie: sa nature sociale et economique et son 
organisation juridique]. 

Miscellaneous. 

SCHRIFTEN DES NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN VEREINS FUR SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Band XX. Heft 2. Kiel & Leipzig, Lipsius & Tischer, 1934^ 5^6 p. 

N. S. W. Graziers' annual 1934- Issued by the Graziers’ association of New South 
Wales. Sydney, [1935]. 180 p. 

ATTI DELLA SOCIETI ITALIANA PER IL PROGRESSO BELLE SCIENZE pubblicati per 
cura del S^etario Prof. Lucio Silla. XXIII Riunione, Napoli, 11-17 ottobre 
^ 934 ’"-^^* Volume I. Rapporti a class! riunite. Roma, Society italiana per il 
pro^esso delle Scienze, 1935. XXII -f 261 p. 

Socii^E Royale Entomologique d’Egypte. Memoires. v. 4. Fasc. 2. A Mono- 
graphy of Egyptian Diptera. Part IV. Family Asilidae (Section I.) by Hassan 
C. Efflatoun. Le Caire, A. Lencioni, 1934. ^ 9 ^ P- 


Prof. Alessandro Brxzi, Segretavio generale delVlstituto^ Direttore fesponsabtle. 
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RICE GROWING IN BULGARIA 

V. — OFFICIAL MEASURES FOR ENCOURAGING RICE CULTIVATION. 

It has already been said that to begin witb tbe Tnxkisb Government reserved 
it itself tbe right to cultivate rice and that later these rights were conceded by 
« Perati » to persons who had rendered service to the State. Gradually in some 
cases this right became hereditary, with the right to sell, and in other cases were 
held for life, also with the right to sell, according to the Statutes of the « Cehini», 
« Musati» and « Tchaltatzi». Those holding hereditary rights could sell, but 
the sale must take place at least 40 days before the death of the owner in order 
to be valid. Failing this, the sale was annulled and the rights reverted to the 
State. Transmission of rights was executed by special « Berah » of the Sultan. 

Bice growing was organised in such a way that the same place was only sown 
with rice every 4 or 7 years, the rest of the time being cultivated with other crops 
so that, thanks to this rotation, the land was not exhausted. 

When the time of sowing came round, those who possessed the right to sow 
{State or private person) exercised this right as they wdshed. Generally the State 
rented the land away while private persons cultivated the land themselves or 
conceded it to others under certain conditions. 

Such was the situation in Bulgaria in 1877 at the time of the liberation and 
constitution of t^vo free, but vassal, principalities, namely, Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia; now South Bulgaria. The centre of production being the valley of 
the Maritza and its' tributaries, the question of rice growing first arose in Eastern 
Rumelia where, as has been already said, the Russians prohibited it for reasons 
of hygiene. This prohibition lasted until 1882 and in 1883 only a few rice fields 
were sown near Plovdiv and T. Pazardjik, In 1884 the Regional Assembly 
decid,ed, by a special law, to authorise rice growing* In the following years 
this cultivation developed increasingly in Eastern Rumelia. In 1884 the Direc¬ 
tion of Agriculture proposed a lavr to the Governor General which was neith^ 
considered or passed. On 22 August, 1885, the Permanent Committee for Eastern 
RurneUa voted an official regulation which was not applied as a few days after¬ 
wards the unification of, Bulgaria took place. , 

The rice question is connected with irrigation, and is examine in Art. 25 
of the Taw on the Department^ Prefects and heads of districts. 

T^. 6 Ingl , , ' , ' . ' ' ' 



The idea of making a special law on the rice fields was taken tip again in 
November, 1887, and a bill was presented which however was not passed. 
The chaos caused by the Tchaltatzi ” question and the number of complaints 
from rice growers, farmers, millers and other persons interested obliged the 
Government to nominate several commissions to study and solve the question. 
Thus, in 1888, a medical commission was nominated to study it from a hy¬ 
gienic view point, chiefly with regard to the prohibition placed on rice growing 
by the Russian authorities in 1879. In 1891 another commission was nominated. 

Both of these commissions concluded in their reports that a law on rice 
growing was necessary and that the danger of malaria would be reduced to a 
minimum if cultivation was regulated and water was kept flowing. 

In 1887, on the request of the Prefect of T. Pazardjik, the State imposed a 
special tax called “ water right ” on land sown with -rice. This tax was not ill 
received by the population who saw in this intervention by the State a safeguard 
of their interests with regard to the use of water. From that moment there 
was an implacable quarrel between growers and millers for the use of water. In 
1889, the Government began to exercise its’ rights on the Tchaltatzilands 
by renting them ofl, and in 1891 this right was extended to private persons (Of¬ 
ficial Journal, No. 231, 1890). This measure provoked great discontent among 
farmers accustomed to consider their land as free from all forms of servitude, and, 
towards the end of 1S93 and the beginning of 1894, the Government was obliged 
to follow the recommendation of the General Assembly, which was: That the 
State should not rent off the rice fields and that a law should he prepared on them. 

It was then decided that (i) Owners of rice fields should sow them them¬ 
selves, the Government subsequently fixing the rent. (2) The ^Minister of Finance 
was charged with nominating a special commission to study the question of the 
“ Tchaltatzi in the departments of Plovdiv and T. Pazardjik. 

In 1894 a new bill was presented, on the rice fields which was not even con¬ 
sidered and a second bill sufiered the same fate in 1898. 

It has already been said that with the unification of Bulgaria the Prefects 
acquired the right to deal with the rice question. The “ water right ” tax was 
asked for by the millers possessing mills or other installations on rivers and canals 
as compensation for water taken for irrigating the rice fields. The Council of 
Ministers gave a decision on this question which was afterwards annulled in 1900 
and a commission was nominated to study the rights of millers, who, seeing that, 
it was d^ded to recompense them by the revenue from the water right ”, 
gained confidence and commenced a determined contest with the growers. This 
obliged the Government to present another bill on this thorny question which the 
Chamber did not consider.. Thus, the rice question in Bulgaria was continually 
put off and the Government only took temporary and superficial measures. The 
Prefects, owing to the rights confered on them by Art. 25. of the I^aw on the Pre¬ 
fects, replaced, in fact, the “ spahis ” and ” beys ”. They possessed unlimited 
authority in this respect and collected the “ water right'' tax, but, though they ’ 
acted in the name of the Government, the majorityof their decisions were taken 
from .a personal view point and in their own interests or those of persons related 
to'them. ' ‘ 
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The greatest efforts to regulate rice growing were made by the Prefect of 
Plovdiv, P. ManoIvOI^F, a consciencious officer who made use of his authority 
to compile a list of rice fields existing in the valley of the Maritza and to estab¬ 
lish the order in which the land should be sown. This list is a most valuable 
work, above all with regard to the distibution of water, as it does not apply the 
old s^^'stem though does not make a new distribution. These decisions remained 
in force until 1910. The growers protested against the “ Water right ” tax 
which they considered too high (1.50 levas per 10 ares) and requested that it 
should be annulled, but in 1904, according to the Appendix to Art. 25 of the 
Taw on the Prefects, it was raised to 2 levas. 

The Water Service, established by the Ministry of Commerce and J^griculture 
in 1906, based the question of the use of vrater on entirely new principles, re¬ 
quired by the development of agriculture and the increase in the industrial needs 
of Thrace. The Water Ser^dce commenced its’ work on the order in which rice 
should be sown and at the same time produced detailed maps of rivers with the 
irrigation basin of each with regard to rice growing and other crops. Great 
difficulties were encountered in carrying out this work, chiefly- with regard to 
irrigation, and the IMinistry of Commerce and Agriculture was obliged to present 
a bill on canals and irrigation which was presented to the Chamber at the end 
of 1908. Not only was it not passed, but also the studies undertaken on rivers 
and irrigation were suspended. 

This state of affairs lasted until 1911 when the Mnistiy" of Agriculture and 
Lands nominated a commission to study the question and prepare a proposal 
for a bill on the use of water. This commission consisted of 20 members and 
began by stud^dng the laws existing in the country and abroad, namely, (i) the 
civil laws of the Ottoman Empire, (2) the Turish law and regulation of 1894- 
1910 on rice fields, (3) the Egyptian law of 1901 on dykes and canals, (4) the 
French law of 8 April, 189S on water regulations, (5) the following Italian 
laws: [a) the Codice civile dei beni, della proprietd e delle sue modificazioni, (b) legge 
concerne'^ide le deviazioni di acque pubblicJie, 10, III, 1884, (c) Legge iniorno alle 
opere idrauUche delle diverse categoric, 22, VII, igo4 {Dalle acquesoggetteapuhhlica 
amministrazione, (d) Legge sidle bonifiche dei terreni paludost 22, VI, igo6; (6) the 
Prussian law on water; (7) the Austrian law on water of 1912. The Commission 
subsequently drew up a bill on water which was also not accepted. It was 
only in 1921 that the law on the water syndicates was passed and the general 
State programme on water, which were completed by fhe Decree Nq. 6 of the 
Higher Council of Waters. This Law and Decree are still in force. 

According to these last regulations, the Water Service dependent from the 
Ministry of National Economy determined each year the areas to be sown with 
rice according to a scheme of crop rotation established for the rice Damghi 
When the rice fields have been irrigated the remainder of the water may be 
utilised for other crops according to be regulation No. 6 of the Higher Council 
of Waters which is the supreme organ of the State for this question. 

Applications for water for rice fields should be presented before 15 February 
each year; for other crops, before 15 May. Applications by owners for water 
should be endorsed by the mayors of the respective communes in order to certify 
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the ownership of land. Applications by lease holders shotild be countersigned 
by the owners and if the application is made by a co-operative society or an 
association the person representing the association should be indicated and it 
should be countersigned by the person indicated. 

On presentation of the application payment must be made to the engineer 
of the section of half the total sum payable in taxes for water rights, cleaning 
canals and other installations, etc.; the other half must be paid to the same engi¬ 
neer not later than i July of the current year. 

For all crops other than rice water is only distributed on certain days of 
the week, fixed by the engineer, in quantities relative to the area to be irrigat¬ 
ed, to the land, the quantity of water available, weather conditions and the rice 
fields which must be irrigated with the same water. 

The upkeep of the principal canals, installations and dams is bom by the 
State and users of water, while that of secondary canals, streams, etc., is born 
by users alone under the control of the authorities. 

Those irrigating their rice fields or other crops are obliged to undertake 
all necessary measures to prevent the flooding of neighbouring land. All damage 
caused to third persons by the unskilful use of irrigation water has to be made 
good by the culprit. 

All users of water who have not paid their dues within the time fixed by 
the Water Section have the water cut off. This time limit is fixed and the date. 
is communicated in writing to those interested. In cases of non-payment within 
the fixed time limit, all taxes, costs of measuring, upkeep of canals and installa¬ 
tions, are recovered according to the order providing for the recovery of taxes 
in arrears payable to the State contained in the Art 42. of the Law on the 
water syndicates. 

The figures for consumption in the countr}^ show that up to 1930 produc¬ 
tion was not sufficient to satisfy requirements, while after that year, owing to 
the increase in production and the reduction in the purchasing power of the 
population, there was a stirplus in the harvest of 1932 (by surplus is meant the 
quantities exceeding the ordinary reserve, that is, 30 % of the annual consumption). 
Producers and industrialists then feared a drop in prices and in response to their 
wishes the Government promulgated a law for the protection of rice growing 
in Bulgaria. According to this law, the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria was autho¬ 
rised to bu3" directly from producers or through the intermediary of the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societes, up to 3 000 000 kg of undecorticated rice of the 
harvest of 1932 at the price of 5 levas per kg, delivered free at the place of 
consignment. This law, unique up to that time, ‘may be considered as one of 
the pmcipal measures taken in favour of the producer by establishing a fixed 
price for paddy. We consider it necessary to mention those Articles contained 
in it which touch on the questions of purchase, rights and the manner in which 
they should be applied. 

In addition to the authorisation given to the Agricultural Bank to purchase 
up to 3,000,000 kg of undecorticated rice, the principal was also accepted of making 
purchases, begining with the producers who had sown up to 5 hectares of land 
of which they were the owners or which they held on lease. \Vhen this was not 
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sufficient to cover the quantity to be purchased, the surplus should be bought 
from producers who had sowm from 5 to 10 hectares. The undecorticated rice 
belonging to co-operative societies assembling the production of their members 
for collective sale, should be purchased in conformity with the provisions con¬ 
tained in Art. 3 concerning land sowm. If the established quantity still remained 
uncovered the law authorised the Bank to buy progressively from producers 
who had sown 15, 20, 25 hectares and more. 

The funds constituted by the tax of o.So levas are administered and expended 
by the administrative council of the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria with the approval of the Minister of National Economy. 

Industrialists treating the rice are obliged to receive in their factories, free 
of charge, all the un decorticated rice bought by the Bank from the harvest of 
1932. If a factor}" refuses to do so, while having the necessary space available, 
the refusal is established by a Commission composed of the director of the 
Agicultural Bank of the district, the agronomy expert and the chief of the tax¬ 
ation bureau, or by their substitutes. The Bank then hires a storehouse and 
appoints watchmen at the expense of the factor}^ in question. These sums are 
recovered from the factory according to the regulation on the recover}" of direct 
taxation. 

Persons who have purchased undecorticated rice below the price of 5 levas 
fixed by the law are obliged to make up the difference. 

All infringment or failure to carry out the law is punishable by a fine of up 
to 500 000 levas and by imprisonment up to 3 months. It was also established 
that the specifications concerning the renting of rice fields belonging to communes, 
land owners or othersshouldbesubjectto the approval of the Minister of National 
Economy. 

If the period including the wars of 1912-1913 and 1915-1918 and the interval 
between is excluded, the average consumption per capita is i to 2 kg of rice 
for the years 1887-1932, generally 2 kg. This figure is low and is due to the fact 
that a large quantity of bread and '' boulgour ” is consumed by the agricultural 
population and also rice has always been considered a luxur}" article in Bulgaria, 
It could hardly be otherwise, above all after the last w^ar, considering the price 
of rice was 16, 20, and 24 levas per kg, and even more in outlying ^ullages. 
When the world crisis came and with it the drop in the price of agricultural 
products the price of rice was 18 levas per kg. The reduction in the purchasing 
power of the great majority of the population prevented them being able to 
buy this very expensive product and consumption was accordingly influenced. 
It is true that the price of rice also fell at the same time as other agricultural 
products, but to a less degree and neither the regulations of the Commission 
of Cartels nor those of the General Department for Food Consumption, which 
had beeii established in the attempt to limit or even abolish speculation, were 
able to bring down these prices to a proportional level. 

By the law of 1932, which has already been mentioned, the State not only 
took up the question of the price of rice, but also obliged the factories to place 
the necessary storage room at the disposal of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, 
free of charge, to store the rice purchased by that Bank. A reduction in costs 
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of transport by the State railways was also provided for, while the price payable 
for decortication was regulated according to the estimate of the Commission 
of Cartels and the co-operative societies were given the right to charge a com¬ 
mission on services rendered by them to the Bank in carrying out the work* 
In order to assure the marketing of the rice bought by the Bank, it was estab¬ 
lished, by special Ministerial Decrees, that the Ministry of War and the Direction 
General of Compulsory Labour should buy their supplies direct from the Bank 
by agreement and at a price fixed by a special Commission. Thus, 250 000 kg 
where bought for the army and 50 000 kg by the Direction General of Compul¬ 
sory Labour. This brought about great discontent among traders who were 
imable to sell to these Institutions, but it resulted in a reduction in prices caused 
by the glut on the market. This lasted until the middle of the summer of 1933 
when it appeared that the harvest would be small and, according to the law of 
supply and demand, the price of paddy in 1933 rose to 6.50 and 7 levas per kg., 
and even more. 

This decision to supply the State with rice was very just and was taken at 
the right moment, in fact, producers had been oppressed for some time by 
merchants and industrialists who had monopolised the harvests and fixed the 
prices at which rice should be bought in their factories. The State, thus, came 
to the rescue of the producers, but the best results, which will be discussed later 
on, were obtained in 1934 for the harvest of that year. For the moment we 
will merely mention that, thanks to the intervention of the State, the retail price 
of rice payed by the consumer corresponded more nearly to that obtained by 
the producer for paddy. 

The Agricultural Bank and the co-operative societies were entrusted with 
applying the measures sanctioned. A description follows of how the work was 
carried out in 1932-1933 and 1934:— 

{a) According to the law of 7 December 1932, the Bank was authorised 
to purchase up to 3 000 000 kg of paddy from the harvest of 1932, either directly 
or through the General Union of Bulgarian Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Sophia. On 17 December, 1932, the Administrative Council of the Bank 
decided that the purchase should be made by the General Union, by Commissions 
composed of: (i) a president representing the Bank, (2) members consisting of 
the representatives of the General Union, the producers and also the Co-operative 
Credit Societies, when the rice to be purchased belonged to them. The repi:e$en- 
tatives had the right of veto. The Commissions made purchases in the ^stricts 
of Plovdiv, T. Pazardjik and Stanimaka, w^here 95 % of the total production 
is found. At Kotcherinovo, in the district of Doupnitza, the co-operative credit 
society collected the rice in advance and the Bank, which had given a credit for 
the purpose sometime before the law of 1932, only paid the fixed price and 
stored the rice at Plovdiv. 

Before continuing the discussion on the organisation of these purchases, a 
brief description will be given of the measures taken by the Bank previously to the 
passing of the Law, in order to safeguard the interests of the small producers 
and to increase their numbers by assisting theru to get out of the hands of money 
lenders. " 



According to the law of 1903 on the Bank, previously to the union of the 
agricultural savings banks with the Agricultural Bank, and the subsequent laws 
which completed it, the Bank assisted farmers to sow their land by giving credits 
guaranteed by the crops produced. Generally the products serving as guarantee 
remained vith the producer, they were entered in a special register deposited at 
the municipality and the mayor was responsible for them. Boans were also gran¬ 
ted against products deposited in public storehouses, co-operative storehouses 
and other depositories. The rice grower was included among the farmers assisted 
by the Bank, and the branch banks chiefly applied the system of warrents in the 
rice growing districts. When the rice arrived at the mill for decortication and the 
producers were paid, the Bank retained the quantity w^hich was due to it. These 
warrents and other sums due to the Bank were privileged and ranked directly 
after the sums due to the State. 

The branch banks granted these loans in the rice growing districts, but it 
must be understood that these loans, even rather large, generally only permitted 
the producer to await a slight increase in prices w^hich generally occurred after 
the han^est. At the beginning of the season, merchants and wholesalers always 
kept the prices for paddy low and poor producers who were unable to wait until 
the market returned to normal were obliged to accept these prices. In most cases 
the merchants thus recovered the sums they had advanced to these producers 
for payment of the “ w’ater right and other taxes and to buy seed. In this w^ay 
the small producer was in debt again from the time of the next harvest, he could 
not pay old debts and money w^as advanced to him in order that he might live. 

It was necessary to find a more eflacacious means of assisting rice growers 
which was done through grouping them in co-operative societies for dealing 
with the production, harvesting, sale and decortication of the rice. A co-operative 
society founded at ’Kostievo (Plovdiv) in 1928 was the first to attempt this work. 
It organised the harvest of paddy with a view to sale in bulk and was assisted by 
the Bank which granted a loan for this purpose. This example was followed 
by co-operative societies in the villages of Scutarie, Kroumovo, Rogoch, etc., 
the first of these organising joint production and cultivation. At the beginning 
of the year the co-operative societies generally advanced the necessary s ums 
for'their members to rent land, pay the various taxes and buy seed, these amounts 
being retained until the accounts are presented and any balance pa5dng for 
the producers work. Certain societies, being in possession of larger funds, also 
advanced credits to their members for personal needs and recovered them in the 
same way. The majority of co-operative societies sell paddy, others decorticate 
rice, but this depends on the price of paddy and the possibilities their members 
have of awaiting their turn at the decortication mills. In order to avoid a glut 
on the market and that each one should have their turn sooner, the Commission 
of. Cartels established that decortication should be carried out in '5 divisions, in 
turn, so that 20 % of the harvest was decorticated each time, otherwise, while 
the rice of the large producers was decorticated, the poor producers, being unable 
to wait, were obliged to sell at a loss in order to Hve. , 

Co-operative societies organising production or joint sale of rice only dealt 
with 4 % of the total production, that is, Soo 000 ,kg. The prindjpal is, howevet^ 
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established and the co-operative societies and the Bank try to increase the number 
of societies though great results cannot be obtained as nearly 70 % of the produc¬ 
tion is in the hands of large producers or is dependant on them. 

The Bank carried out its task of purchasing rice from the harvest of 1932 
^ith success. Bu3ring began in January and continued until i March, 1933, 
when no more offers of rice were made. A total of i 964 956 kg of paddy was 
bought as follows:— 


Districts 

Pembe 

Italian 

Total 

PlovdiY .. 

• • ■ 538346 

227 293 

765 639 

Stanimaka. 

. . . 800 121 

165 606 

965 727 

T. Fazatdjik . .. 

. . . 157009 

2 223 

159 232 

Kotcheimovo .. 

• • : • 74358 

— 

74358 


Total ... I 964 956 kg; 


The paddy was bought in turn as offers came in or else it was bought first 
from growers who had sown less than 2 hectares. 

Taking into account the purchase prices, costs of administration, sacks, etc., 
the amount paid for rice at the end of the season was 10 690 579 levas, that is, 
an average of 3.55 levas per kg. 

The question of the sale of the rice then arose. According to the Taw the 
Bank could sell the rice either for internal consumption or. abroad. A part was 
decorticated (about 610 000 kg) and sold to the JVIinistry of War and the Direc¬ 
tion of Compulsory Tabour as has already been mentioned.- During the second 
and third quarters of 1933, 20 tons were exported to Rumania and i 008 tons to 
Hungary which, were sold at a standard price, that is, 3.50 to 2,90 levas per kg 
free on board the barge at Toni on the Danube. When costs of transport are 
deducted this gives a net price of 1.85 to 2.45 levas per kg, that is a loss of about 
4 levas per kg. This loss was covered by the Funds for assisting rice growing 
constituted, after 25 October, 1932, by the tax of 0.80 levas per kg of decorticated 
rice levied on the harvest of 1932. The total amounted to 7031240 levas, 
corresponding to 8789 030 kg of rice^ produced and consumed in the country. 

The remainder was sold to the General Union of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Sulgatia for internal consumption thereby making up a shortage 
as the harvest of 1933 was doubtful. 

For this reason the harvest of paddy of this year reached a price of 4.50 to 
7 levas per kg without any intervention by the State or the Bank. Decorticated 
ric^ also increased in price and fetched 16 levas per kg according to the regula¬ 
tions of the Commissariat for Food Consumption. 

The fact that the failure of the 19^3 .harvest was felt in the country 
showed that the surplus was not as great, as had first been believed, as to 
iustify the exportation of more then 1000 tons. The producer, however, profited 
by tlfis increase in price and above all by the intervention of the State chiefly 
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. through the Decree Daw of 1934 by which rice production became almost a State 
affair. 

'Vinben the Decree Daw of 26 September, 1934 came into force, the Admi¬ 
nistrative Council of the Bank, in accord with the Ministry of National Economy, 
made the following decisions on 29 September, 1934:— 

(1) The Agricultural and Cooperative Bank bm^s unlimited quantities of 
paddy of the 1934 harvest at the price of 6.5 levas per kg. delivered free at 
established storehouses, the merchandise to be regularly marketable, containing 
a maximum of 3% mixture (millet, husks, dust, etc.). For each point of foreign 
matter, more or less, the purchasing price will increase or diminish byi %. 

(2) The Bank buys paddy through the General Union of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies of Bulgaria, directly from the producer, or from co-opera¬ 
tive societies collecting paddy from their members for the purpose of joint sale. 
Employees of the Union and those appointed bv the Bank are entrusted with 
carrying out the operation under the direction of the Bank. 

{3) Rice will be bought preferably from small growers having sown less 
than 5 hectares. Producers wishing to sell rice to the Bank should guarantee 
the area sown by presenting a certificate issued by the municipal authorities 
Purchases will be made through commissions at the places of acceptance; T. Pa- 
zardjik, Plovdiv, Stanimaka (station of Katounitza). Payment for rice bought 
is made b}^ the branch banks and the merchandise is stored in the warehouses 
of the mills. The rice is decorticated directly after purchase and sold, as are 
also the residues. Sales to State institutions, hospitals, the army, groups doing 
compulsory labour, etc., are made to order and payment is made by order of the 
Ministry of Finance, the prices being fixed by the respective authorities appointed 
for this purpose. Decortication will be carried out according to conditions fixed 
by the special contracts with the mills and, in case of dispute, the question will 
be decided by the Ministry of National Economy. Decortication of rice belong¬ 
ing to producers who have not sold to the Bank will be carried out in the following 
order:— first the rice of those who bring less than 50 sacks, each containing an 
average of 90 kg; then half the rice of those who bring less than 100 sacks; 
and lastly, 20 % of the rice of those who bring more than 100 sacks. 

(4) All private producers or mills decorticating rice for their own profit 
pay a tax of 0.05 levas per kg towards the fund for “the improvement of rice 
growing ”, apart from that which the was established bylaw of 1932 and intended 
to cover possible losses on the season of 1934. 

The principal point of this Decree Daw is contained in Art. 9: “ All purchases 
and sales of padd^", 1934 harvest, made before this law comes into force and at 
a price lower than the fixed minimum, are annulled if, within 10 days, the buyer 
does not inform the seller that he accepts the minimum prices indicated by the 
law. In this case sales should be declared to the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, 
stating the quantity of paddy bought and the price paid. Merchants and tnillers 
who have bought paddy should at the same time pay to the Bank, a supplemen¬ 
tary tax per kg of rice as provided for by Art. 6 (0.50 levas per kg) and the 
difference between the prices paid by them and those paid by the Bank to the 
producers.” 

♦ Tec, 6 In^L 
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This Decree is still being applied by the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank 
of Bulgaria in which is united the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria and the Central 
Cooperative Bank of Bulgaria, 

VI. — CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen from what has been written in this article that the question 
of rice production in Bulgaria has been a question of public interest and of the 
State for the last 50 years, both from, the point of view of regulation of production 
and also from that of the protection of the interests of the producer and of the 
consumer, but, while up to 1932 it was a question of Decrees and Ordinances, 
on the production of rice and the relations for the use of water from the legal 
standpoint, during the last three years the activity of the State in the interests 
of producers and consumers has been directed towards the control of prices. It 
could hardly be otherwise as though rice growing is considered a profitable crop 
in Bulgaria, it is not so in reality and, in fact, the yield per hectare is about 
half what it is on other countries owing to the fact that methods of cultiva¬ 
tion are still primative and the residues are not utilised in their entirety, but, 
as has already been said, only as forage which in any case is not made the most 
of as it should be by farmers, and as fuel in the factories. Also no factories 
exist for transforming rice into various products as the rice industry in Bulgaria 
is only occupied in decortication. 

Under these circumstances it is indispensable that the State should continue 
to intervene as much for fixing prices as for establishing customs barriers, as, 
if importation -was free, rice growing in Bulgaria would come to an end, being 
unable to resist foreign competition and, in the best of h3q)otheses, the producer 
would not be paid and his position would go from bad to worse. On the other 
hand, it is necessary to increase national production in order to economise in 
the sums which would be spent abroad for imports and which at present would 
not be possible from the point of view of economy, and also would be a practice 
to be condemned as to import when it is possible to produce is to impoverish 
a part of the producing population and to have‘an entirely false conception 
of the situation. 

On the contrary, it is necessary to continuously increase national production 
so as tp arrive at the point when exportation of the surplus is possible when the 
requirements of the internal market have been satisfied. At the present time 
exportation cannot be thought of as the taxes which weigh down rice production 
make it impossible to compete with foreign rice and also because the present in¬ 
stallations in the mills only permit the furnishing of a somewhat inferior product, 
satisfying the taste of the native consumer, and a more thorough and careful 
treatment of the grain is needed. 

Parallel with the increase in production, energetic and systematic work is 
required for establishing new types of rice by sowing only a few vareties and 
selecting the variety best adapted to the climatic and soil conditions. 

Thanks to the intervention of the State as it exists at present, it is generally 
posrible to organise and maintain prices for internal consumption and others for 
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exportation -which must be encouraged by premiums or other means. On ac¬ 
count of the limitations and difficulties now existing with regard to foreign 
currencies, if rice was left a free product, by wa3" of compensation exportation 
would increase owing to existing rules on premiums on foreign exchanges and, 
generally’ speaking, the possibility of obtaining a direct income, or otherwise, 
for a part of the rural population would be increased. On the other hand if the 
prices paid to producers and the sale prices of decorticated rice approached 
each other more closeh" consumption would increase in the country which is 
at present almost nil and thus it would be possible for national production to 
satisfy the requirements of internal consumption for some time to come. 

It is to be hoped that the State will continue its' activities on the same 
lines as up to the present so as to assist rice production from which only a few 
large producers and industrialists have profited at the expense of the small 
growers. 

Vladimir D. Protitch 

Chief Inspector of the Agricultural 
and Co-optrative Bank of Bulgaria^ 
Staza-Zagora branch. 


ASPECTS OF TRUFFLE GROWING IN FRANCE AND ITALY 

Although less popular than thirty years ago, truffle growing is still of 
decided importance in certain cotmtries, particularh" France and Italy. In 
Italy, where up to the last few \"ears truffles only grew naturalh^ the artificial 
cultivation of this fungus as is practiced in France is being established in 
suitable regions. The following figures show the present importance of this 
cultivation in the two countries. According to French statistics, production 
in that countiy^ in 1931 was 4 400 quintals, while in 1905 it was 10 200 quintals. 
The most productive Departments are, in order pf importance; Vaucluse, the 
Basses-Alpes, Lot, Dordogne, Drome, Aveyron, Charente and Lot-et-Garronne. 
Production, for example, in Drome may be estimated at an average of 46 000 
kg. per annum. Taking 75 francs per kilo as a basis, which appears to have 
been the average price paid in 1933, a total revenue of 3 450 000 francs was 
obtained by truffle growers in that Department. 

The countries importing truffles from France are: Sweden, Denmark, Ger¬ 
many, Belgium England, the U. S. A., and, before the war, Russia. 

England takes a great part of the production: about ^ 4 * 

Production in Italy is at present rather low: about 100 000 kg. per annum, 
that is, % of French production. In Italy production is natural as at present 
there are no real artificially produced truffle beds, Italy, how^ever, exports small 
quantities each year to France and, a few \^ears ago, the black truffles of Norcia 
and Spoleto were bought by French traders, prepared on the spot and sold in 
France as Perigord truffles. 

Truffles have been known from ancient times and certain species were much 
appreciated by the Greeks and Romans, ThKophrasxus, in 300 B, C, gave 
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them a name which was based on the poptalar belief that truffles were produced 
b}’' thunder. Tuny considered this fungus as a miraculous plant as, according 
to him, it grows without roots. It was only in 1710-1711 that Tournbfort 
discovered the spores. They are described by Michbbi in 1719, but, according 
to a popular belief at this time, the spores became truffles simply by growth, 
owning to the fermentation of the soil, root excretions and the production of 
galls by insects. 

It was finally owing to the w;ork of several botanists, among them De 
Ferry de la Bellane, Grajvimont de l’Espard and IMatruchot, that the 
mystery of this plant was made clear. 

The fungus belongs to the family of Ascomycetes, being subterranean it 
is classified as h\^ogean. At the time of germination, the spores produce 
filaments which constitute the mycelium and where the plant generates truffles. 
These very fine filaments terminate in suckers which attach themselves to the 
rootlets of suitable trees. The truffle is the organ carring the spores which pro¬ 
duce the mycelium. 

Species culi^ivated in France and regions of production. 

There exist edible species of truffles and inedible which are, however, harm¬ 
less. The principle edible species are the foUomng:— 

The truffle vith black spores or Perigord truffle [Tuber melanosporum), 
w^hich is brownish black, covered in warts and with black violaceous flesh when 
ripe; it is the size of a small hens egg, ripens in autumn and is the most sought 
after. 

Burgundy truffle [Tuber imcinaUim). Brown flesh, average size, agreeable 
odour, ripe in autumn and found in Burgundy and Champagne. 

Winter truffle [Tuber bnimale). Slightly blackish and the size of a nut. 

White winter truffle [Tuber hiemalbaum). White flesh, musky taste and 
of rather inferior quality. 

Summer truffle [Tuber aestivum). Irregular tubercules, the size of a nut, 
slightly blackish skin with large w^arts. It is a good species of the south of 
France. 

The most important markets are: ~ for Vaucluse, those of Apt, Carpentras, 
Valreas and Richerende; for Drdme the principle centres of production are 
the cantons of Giignon, St Paul-Trois Chateaux, Nyons, Remuzat, Buis-les-Ba- 
ronnies and Sederon; in Perigord, Perigneux and Sarlat. In Vienne, Loudon. 
The Basses-Alpes, Angoumois, Poitou, the Cote B’Ore and Burgundy are also 
truffle producing regions. 

< Species cultwated in Italy and regions of production. 

Climatic conditions in Italy are very favourable for this production. The 
principle truffle growing regions areas follows:— 

The white tmffie called Alba ” (T. magnatum) grows in the district of 
Honferrat in Piedmont. Verona, Vicenza and Bellnno in Venetia and Voghera, 
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Bobbio, Cremona and Brescia in Lombardy are also producing regions. The 
reclaimed lands of Ferrara produce truffles similar to those of Piedmont. The 
centres of production of the black truffle (T. melanosporum) are Spoleto and Norcia. 
Sardinia provides the species Ttiber arenarium. It is interesting to note that in 
1933 Professor SeIvLA, Director of the Italo-German Institute of Marine Bioiog\" 
at Rovigo (Istria), communicated to the Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiafio the 
existence of Tuber magnatum Pico, or white Piedmont truffle, in great abundance 
in Istria. Professor O. Matoroeo has found that the Istrian truffle has the 
same diagnosis and the same organoleptic characters as the Piedmont truffle. 
Up to that time it had been thought that the production of white truffles was 
confined to the valley of the Po. 

The principle centres of production found in Istria are as follows: Valley 
of the Foiba, between Pisino and Burotto and between Novacco and Cerreto; 
valley of the Rozzo; valley of the Fiumera. The following edible varieties have 
also been found in Istria: Tuber Borchii at Lanischie, fructifying in Februaiy’*- 
March, also Tuber brumale, and near Trieste; Tuber melanosportmt. 

A fact which is little known is that there exist other species of truffles, 
generally of a pale ^^ellowish colour, in Sardinia and Sicily and particularly 
in Lybia. The Lybian truffles, however, are classified botanicall}" in the genera 
Terfezia and Tirmania. They have no symbiotic relation with trees; they live 
symbiotically with small annual plants and consequently, instead of attaching 
themselves to the roots of a single tree, their mycelium develops in the soil over 
a wide area, wherever, in fact, plants grow which are favourable to symbiosis. 
These plants belong to the genus Eelianthemum. In various places in Sicily 
where Trefezia grows the host plant is Belianthemuni guratum. Several species 
of Terfezia grow in Lybia, among others, T. Boudieriy T. Metaxasi and T. 
Clavereyi] the presence of Tirmania ovalispora has also been recognised. All 
these Terfezia, or yellow truffles, are eaten by the Arabs w'ho also feed them to 
their animals. 

In other countries truffle production is very limited. England has one 
species: Tuber asetivum which is found chiefiy in the beech woods in Northamp¬ 
tonshire. It is blue-black, rotmd and covered with polygonal warts; the flesh, 
is white when unripe becoming ochre colour and then brown with whitish, 
branched markhigs when ripe. 

. Tuber melanosporum does not exist in England. 

Brandenburg, and Saxony in Germany produce a certain amoimt of truffles. 
In Bavaria, T. melanosporum is known by the names of (cHansbrun» and 
“ Trufievrai 

In Spain, T. melanosporum and T. magnatum are found. 

lOTEUEXrCE OF SOIE. 

Truffles develop preferably in argillo-calcareous soils. If the soil contains, 
a little silica, is rather stoney, permeable and of no great depth, truffles become 
larger. The productive truffle beds of Vauduse contain 34 to 38 % limestone 
mixed with clay and small quantities of sand. In soil poor in limestone, truffles 
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will grow, but they have a musky taste. Truffles will not grow iu very deep 
sods, as the roots of the trees favourable to their development develop down¬ 
wards iUvStead of spreading out under the surface. 

According to Borbsdon, the secondary, but constant, constituents of all 
truffle producing soil are magnesium in the form of carbonate, organic matter 
in decomposition, phosphates and iron oxide. It appears that iron oxide has 
an important influence on the taste and odour of the fungus. 

Tuber magnatum^ very common in Istria and Piedmont, prospers in argilo- 
calcareous soils and it is interesting to note how in those two regions the pre¬ 
sence of this fungus is strictly limited to localities where there are outcrops of 
imestone. The great difference in the content in limestone between the white 
soils of northern Istria and the red soils of southern Istria is the principle cause 
of Tuber magnatum being confined to the first of these two regions. There is 
an analogous distinction in Piedmont between the right and left banks of the 
river Po; the first is highly productive while the second is almost unproductive. 

The soils favourable to truffles produce the following plants:— oaks, haw¬ 
thorn, sloes, nuts, junipers, brambles, elders, thistles, lichens, mullein, yarrow, 
hawkweed, orpine, wild thyme, th^^me and rosemary. 

Influence of climate. 

Generally speaking, the climate which is suitable for truffles is also sui¬ 
table for vines. The altitude differs according to regions; thus, in Provence 
on Mont Ventoux and in Dauphiny, Tuber melanosporum is found up to an 
altitude of 900 metres. In Italy Tuber magnatum is found on the table lands 
and mountain necks up to 500 metres, while Tuber mesentericum grows at i 700 
metres under the beeches in Southern Italy and Tuber melanosporum up to 800 
metres and more in Umbria. The aspect is of considerable importance. Pro¬ 
duction in soils with a north aspect is inferior in quality and quantity. With 
regard to light, it has been noted that in the narrow valleys where the sun does 
not penetrate truffles do not grow and that in deeply shaded soils truffles are 
only found on the outskirts, that is, where the sun and light can enter. With 
regard to rain; the July and August storms are the most beneficial. Produc¬ 
tion is in close relation to the hydrographic system. This relation is very mark¬ 
ed, for example, in Istria. South Istria with its' completely subterranean hydro- 
graph}^ is not a productive region, while north Istria with its' superficial hy¬ 
drographic system is a region of abundant natural production. 

Excessively dry years, and particularly those in w^hich rain is lacking dur¬ 
ing the summer, correspond to the years when production is nil. The favour¬ 
able influence of water on production is well known to the farmers of Vaucluse 
who for a considerable time now have irrigated their truffle beds by means of 
scientific systems of canalisation. Also in Umbria, the farmers often water 
their natural truffle beds. The results are always good. , A few millimetres 
of water distributed two or three times during the hot July and August weather 
is sufficient. On the other hand, the autumn rains have a harmful effect on the 
development of truffles. 
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In 1934-35 production was particularly abundant owing to the frequency 
of summer rains, but, on the other hand, truffles have never had so little 
taste. This phenomenon resembles that fotmd by Professor in Pied¬ 

mont with apples which, in the same 3"ear, w^ere very tasteless. A rainy 
summer and autumn, accompanied by low temperatures, seem to have been 
the cause. Moderate cold appears to be favourable to the maturation of the 
fungus. 

It is interesting to note that, with regard to humidity, the genus Terfezia 
differs greatly from the real truffles (T. melanosporum). Terfezia grows in re¬ 
gions with long periods of summer drought. As it lives in symbiosis vith annual 
plants wfflich dry up at the beginning of summer, the mycelium of Terfezia cannot 
resist the dryness of this period if, at the end of the rainy season, it does 
not produce long and compact bodies capable of maintaining hfe during the 
summer drought. 


Symbiotic plants. 

Among the trees most favourable to the symbiotic development of the 
fungus, the foremost is the oak tree. The species of oak seems to be of less 
importance; many productive truffle beds are formed by half deciduous oaks 
and half evergreen oaks, to which the truffles adapt themselves. Thus the oaks 
that are chiefly used in French cultivation are:— Quercus Robur var, sessiliflora 
and var pedimculata (deciduous): Q, Ilex and Q. coccifera (evergreen). 

In Italy the deciduous oaks more resistant to cold {Quercus Robur. var ses- 
silifloYa and var pedunculaia «famia)>) are found chiefly in Piedmont and the 
valley of the Po, while the evergreens [Q. Ilex «leccio W and Q. coccifera) are 
found in Tiguria and the centre and south of Italy. Among the trees living 
S3^mbiotically with white truffles in Istria, must be mentioned the poplar, willowy 
British oak, juniper and white spruce (Abiese pectinata). 


NATUItAn and ARTIPiaAT TRUFFI^B BEDS. 

In places where the necessary conditions of soil, climate and vegetation 
are united truffles grow naturally, it may be in a wood or at the foot of iso¬ 
lated trees. The area of production may be recognised easily as aU vegetation 
disappears round the tree, the grass dries up and circles of arid soil form which 
give the appearance of having been burnt. This circle increases yearly as the 
root system of the tree spreads. The death of vegetation is due to the fact 
that the mycelium invades the roots of herbaceous plants which, not being 
able ^ to resist, perish. 

Where the trees already exist and climatic and soil conditions are favour¬ 
able, truffle beds may be established by bringing earth containing spores of 
the fungus to the foot of the tree and by improving the physical condition of 
the soil. This practice, already extensively followed in France, has been intro¬ 
duced into Italy where Professor Frakcoeini has been able to render certain 
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natural truffle beds near lake Piediluco productive by simply improving the 
physical condition of the soil. 

Truffle beds may, however, be established wherever the soil and climate 
are suitable; it is, after ah, this artificial cultivation that has given such an 
impetus to truffle growing in France. 

In Italy, up to the w^ar, production was solely natural. With a view to- 
studying the conditions of vegetation of the black truffle in Italy, Professor 
Francouni, assisted by Professor MATTiROno, established a trial field for this 
fungus at Porretta (Spoleto) in 1922. In spite of the promising results obtained, 
it does not appear that up to the present many artificial truffle beds have 
been established in Italy with Tuber melanosporum. 

Artificial truffle beds for growing Tuber magnatum, white Piedmont truffle, 
have not yet been established in Italy though Professor MATTiRoro and Dr. 
PORXA have carried out trials in the Montferrat district by planting isolated 
truffle trees. These trials have shown that the cultivation of Tuber magnatum 
may be as successful, and even more so, than that of Tuber melanosporum as 
trees such as poplars and willows, which develop rapidly, adapt themselves well 
to symbiosis with this variety. 

These two t3rpes of trees are to be prefered in day soils of alluvial origin 
situated in the plains, while in the hills and mountains the varieties of oaks 
are preferable. Professor MAtriROLO recommends for poplars a spacing of 10 
metres between the rows and 7 to 8 metres between the trees. Intercalary 
cultivation of Tuber melanosporum may be practiced with advantage, the my¬ 
celium being less harmful to herbaceous plants than that of Tuber magnatum. 

It would be a very simple matter to establish the cultivation of Tuber 
melanosporum in the districts where this fungus grows in the natural state. The 
following are the conditions, in broad outlines, necessary for establishing an 
artifidal bed:— 

As soon as the soil has been prepared, by a slight cultivation, trees should 
be chosen which give the most truffles in the natural state in the district 
where this cultivation is to be established. If oaks are required, acorns may be 
sown; experience has shown that the earliest and most abundant production 
is obtained by sowing in lines preferably running north and south. The distance 
between trees should be such that the soil is not too deeply shaded: 8x6 metres 
for evergreen oaks and 8 x 10 metres for deciduous oaks appears to be the 
appropriate spacing. 

These spacings permit intercalary cultivation (wheat, barley, rye, lucerne,, 
clover) for the first few years. Oats are never used as they seem to have a 
disasterous effect on production. In France, on Mont Ventoux, lavender is 
chiefly used and in Apt, vines. 

Herbaceous cultivation automatically comes to an end towards the 6th 
jrear when the truffle bed comes into production (for vines a duration of 10 
to 15 years is the maximum). 

Truffle prcMiuction will gradually increase up to giving a normal production 
between 10 to 15 years,, it then decreases .up. to 20 years; under young oaks 
production begins a. little later, but lasts for as much as 30 years and even more^ 
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The work of upkeep consists of lightly ploughing the soil and pruning the 
trees so as to encourage a' horizontal development of the branches. Trees 
delaying production must be topped or, better still, rebudded. The use of 
fertilisers is also to be recommended as the^^ hasten and increase production, 
Experiments have shown that after 4 years W'hen the truffle begins to appear, 
farm manure or any other organic manure becomes harmful and prevents 
production; chemical fertilisers, give better results. Trials carried out in 1934 
by M. Zacharew-icz, Director of Agricultural Services, Vaucluse, on the lands 
of several farmers in the district, permitted the following conclusions to be 
arrived at: - That nitrate of soda hastens maturity and is therefore suitable for 
the truffle beds in the mountains where the truffle ripens late: that fertilisers 
should be applied, only in the second fortnight in April; that vines associated 
with truffles may be maintained in growth and bearing by the application of 
chemical manures; that there is nothing to prevent the establishment of truffle 
beds among established vineyards manured annually wdth chemical fertilisers: 
that g3rpsum is to be recommended in soils poor in lime in order to avoid the 
production of inferior or fault}’' truffles. 

The following is a satisfactory complete fertiliser (per oak tree):-sodium 
nitrate 300 g - potassium chloride 400 g - superphosphates 2 kg - g^’psum i kg. 

Fertilisers should be applies in April and Ughtly dug in. 

Another practice regulating truffle production is watering. In July and 
August, at the time of incubation of the fungus, the soil needs a certain degree 
of freshness which in years of drought can only be obtained by irrigation. 


Harvestestg trxjeeees. 

Many methods are used for collecting truffles; the disposition of the grass 
at the foot of the trees ma}’' show’ if the truffle beds are in production; the 
appearance of the soil will indicate truffles which develop near the surface and 
by raising the soil produce small crevices. 

Truffle production results in some modifications in the leaves of oaks and 
poplars -whereby experts can recognise the presence of truffles; the leaves are 
smaller, narrower and slightly yellow’. The presence of the yellow truffle of the 
genus Terfezia also produces modifications in the host plant. Thus in Sidly, 
the Helianthemum host plants are larger and much more hair}’^ than is usual and 
often do not produce seed, these characteristics showing the presence of the 
yellow truffle. 

The black truffle {T. melanosponim) may also be detected by the fact that 
in the early morning and evening swarms of small yellow’ flies circle over the 
place where truffles are grow’ing in the interior of which the}" deposit their eggs. 
In Vaucluse, pigs are used for hunting truffles or else dogs w'hich are soon trained 
for this purpose on accotmt of their highly developed facult}’ of scent. In. 
Italy dogs are chiefly used as they are more resistant to fatigue and therefore 
more adapted to hunting truffles in beds which are distant from each other 
as is the case in that country. The dogs used in Italy are chiefly water spa- 
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niels and griffons; in France small dogs are used which are cross-breeds between 
sheep dogs and griffons. 

The characteristic taste and odour of truffles develop at the moment of com-. 
plete maturity; according to the species, this epoch of maturation, and conse¬ 
quently the harvest, varies. Thus, in France, the best truffles are gathered 
from November to the end of February as these attain their maximum size 
and quality during the winter. 

In Italy, Tuber melanosporum and T, brumale are gathered from December 
to the end of March; T. magnatum at the end of the summer and in autumn. 

With regard to yield, i hectare produces an average of 100 kg of truffles. 

% 

Preservation. 

If the period for preservation is short, it is sufficient to put the truffles 
in powered clay, dry sand, rice, cork dust, coal dust; they may also be kept 
in refrigerators, taking care that they do not become frozen. For a long pe¬ 
riod of preservation a process of true conservation should be employed (oil, 
alcohol, etc.); the best method is the Appert process which assures an almost 
indefinite period of conservation without alteration in the taste. 

Nutritive vaeub. 

The truffle is a food stuff with a high nutritive value and may be consid¬ 
ered as a complete food. According to KoEskig, its composition is as follows: - 
water 71.i %; protein matter 7,6 %; fats 0.5 %; non nitrogenous extractable 
matter 16.6 %; crude cellulose 6.4 %; ash 1.9 %. According to Chatin French 
truffles have a content in dry matter of 20.8 to 25 % in the fresh state, which 
matter contains 4 to 9 % nitrogen and 5.6 to 11.2 % ash. With regard to the 
nitrogenous components, it appears that a great part of the nitrogen is in a 
non-protein form. 


Possibeb uses for truffebs. 

On account of the characteristic odour of this fungus, attempts have been 
made to utilise it in the making of perfumes. It has been likened to that of 
strawberries and vanilla. It has also been said that truffles have a musky 
odour with a suspicion of essence of lavender; that there is a similarity be¬ 
tween the odour of truffles and that of certain plants and that the musky truf¬ 
fles have a perfume analogous to that of certain marine algae of the Florideae 
group, or red algae. 

Because of its' originality, it is difficult to classify the perfume of truffles 
in a determined category especially with regard to that of the black truffle, 
r. melanosporum though there are many other Tuberales belonging to the genus 
Tuber or similar genera the perfume of which is nearly the same as that of 
the black truffles, and others in which the perfume is very different. Tuber 
montanum, T, Moretti and T. renati have a perfume resembling that of the 
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black truffle; the odour of musk is mixed with that of the truffle in T. nioscha- 
turn, T. uncinatum and T. brumale. Other Tuber have an odour w-hich does 
not in any way resemble the true odour of truffles, thus, T. pannifenim has a 
slight acetic odour; T. bituminatum, T. piperatum and T. bellonae smell of bitu¬ 
men; T . magnatum has an alliaceous odour and T. aestivnni has a particular odour 
rather similar to that of yeast. The Terfezia, Tuberacae growing chiefly in 
North Africa, have generally less odour than the Tuber. 

Truffles impart their odour to the alcohol they are preserved in. They 
have also been used for preparing certain liquors, such as ratafia of truffles 
which is brandy in which truffles, cut up into morsels, have been soaked with 
a little vanilla. Infused in alcohol at 96^^ for long periods, they give a tinc¬ 
ture which is extremely strong but at the same time sweet which may be util¬ 
ised in the preparation of extracts such as tincture of musk, chive, amber, etc; 
In the tobacco perfumes of Spain, “ peau d’Espagnethe sweetening efiect 
is remarkable; in “ chypres'', ambers and analogous compositions, the bouquet 
is greatly increased if the proportion of truffles is sufficient; in flower perfumes, 
the proportion can only be ver^" small. In all fancy compositions, however, 
it appears that the truffle may be utilised in the same manner as, for example, 
clary. 

Truffles may also be used for improving brandy, cognac, liquers, etc. 


Exhaustion of trufflk-bkds. 

The yield reaches a maximum towards the loth year, subsequently dimin¬ 
ishing until it comes to an end at the end of 20 or 30 years, according to 
the species of tree. For reasons not yet completely understood, the mycelium 
disappears and grass grows round the trees. The diminution in yield is cer¬ 
tainly connected mth the space available to the tree, in fact, natural isolated 
truffle beds become exhausted less rapidl3^ It has been remarked above that 
the productive zone forms a circle round each tree which increases as the oak 
grows and its’ roots spread. It has also been noticed that truffles are gener¬ 
ally found within the radius of the crown. When the crowns in artificial truffle 
beds begin to meet, production ceases. It is therefore necessary retard as 
much as possible the moment w-hen the crowns meet by sufficient spacing in 
the rows and by subsequent judicious clearing. Various explanations have 
been given for the phenomenom of the cessation of yield. According to some 
opinions it is due to the destruction and gradual disappearance of substances 
contained in the soil necessar\^ to the life of the fungus; to others, the soil 
becomes poisoned by the mycelium itself; others again, think that it is due 
to the exhaustion of the rootlets which support the mycelium. None, however, 
of these explanations are completely satisfactory as sometimes the exhaustion 
is complete and sometimes it is only a period of repose after which the plant 
begins to produce again; it often happens that a part of the roots ate in repose 
while the other h^ continues to produce. Various methods have been tried 
to regenerate production in a truffle bed which is becoming exhausted. For 
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this purpose the trees have been re-budded, about 300 gm. of ammonium chlo¬ 
ride has been spread round the trees, but the best way to prevent exhaustion 
is to keep large spacings between the trees. 

- Truffle beds are sometimes invaded by a species of yellow fungus which 
destroys the truffles; the interior of the fungus has an objectionable odour, 
is as black as soot, is about the same size as the truffle and grows in the 
truffle beds exactly like a truffle. It undoubtedly destroys the mycelium. This 
parasite, commonly called in Quercy and Perigord nez de chien'' (dog's nose), 
has the peculiarity of appearing at the beginning of the establishment of the 
truffle bed or else when the bed is beginning to become exhausted. Among 
animal parasites of the truffle, the most important is Helomiza lineata, a small 
fly which lays its' eggs in the truffle at the moment of maturitj^ 

Prom the economic point of view, the cultivation of truffles seems to have 
a prosperous future; like all luxury articles, consumption of this fungus deve¬ 
loped greatly after the w^ar and the market increased. It is interesting to note 
the methods of exploitation which have been applied and the laws that have 
been passed for the protection of truffle beds in order to assure regular produc¬ 
tion and to permit the introduction of this cultivation into suitable regions. 
Direct exploitation by the owner gives the best results. Another method con¬ 
sists of employing a hunter, accompanied by an animal, to collect the truffles 
for which he is paid daily. With regard to vroods under a system of forestry 
control either of the State or the Communes, the custom in France is to rent 
them, the area being apportioned by public auction. This method is very ad¬ 
vantageous for the peasant. Owners and tenants in France are protected by 
the law against unauthorised hunters. Cultivation of truffles being in the 
nature of a veritable agriculture enterprise, those who collect truffles without 
being authorised to do so are punishable under Art 388 of the Penal Code. 
In order to protect their products, French truffle growers have formed Syndi¬ 
cates. Up to 1931, the more important commercial newpapers had onl}" pub- 
hed one market-price for truffles that of Sete, since which, thanks to the action 
of the Syndicate of truffle growers of Cahor, the Paris daily newspaper Journee 
Industrielle has published the market prices of Terasson, Selves, Thenon, Sar- 
lat, Gahors, Perigueux, Sorges, etc. 

Truffle growers, on the other hand, have come to decisions limiting the 
zone of production and the name of origin, for example, the action of truffle 
growers of Tot, Dordogne, and Corr^e with regard to the protection of the 
name of origin of the Perigord truffle"'. In Italy nothing has yet been done 
for the protection of truffle cultivation and a law on this matter will be neces¬ 
sary for this cultivation to enter into the agricultural organisation of the coun¬ 
try in which case Italian truffles would be come a serious competitor with 
French truffles. The Ministry of Agriculture in Italy has, how^ever, realivSed 
the utility of developing this cultivation in relation to reafforestation and, as 
a beginning, a plan for reafforestation and truffle growing has been entrusted 
by the Ministry to Professor FnANConiNT, Director of the Itinerant Chair of 
Agriculture of Temi; this scheme of afforestation, which concerns the region 
of Pietralata, is in course of execution. 
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Among the means that may be employ-ed for developing bad land, truffle 
growing should be considered as one of the best. The climates of l^rance and 
Italy are most suitable. In addition, private and public interest are in agree¬ 
ment on this subject with regard to afforestation, whether is is a question of 
truffle growing for reafforestation, or reafforestation for truffle growing. If, 
in ah arid zones, the cultivation of this fungus w^as developed, it is obvious that 
it w^ould be to the public benefit seeing that a truffle bed of i hectare, in 
full yield, gives an annual return of from 2000 to 3000 francs. 

D. KAI.TENBACH. 
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MILK RECORDING IN ARGENTINA 

When editing the chapter on Argentina for the French edition of the Mo¬ 
nograph Milk Recording throughout the World (*) only incomplete information 
was available on milk recording in that country, but shortly after the publication 
of the said edition the International Institute of Agriculture received two docu¬ 
ments on the subject, enabling the following review to be given of milk recording 
in Argentina in a manner more complete than that which appeared in the 
Monograph and in the English edition. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MILK RECORDING IN ARGENTINA. 

^'lilk recording was introduced into the farms of the joint stock company, 
' The River Plate Dair^"' at Germania, province of Buenos Aires, on 24 September, 
1911 and was under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. The work 
was first commenced in the 12 farms of that Company on 6 cows per farm, that 
is 72 cows in all, and it was not until later on that milk recording was undertaken 
on a larger scale in the same: circle. 

On I March, 1912, work was started in a second circle at Belleville, province 
of Cordoba. The conditions were the same as in the preceeding case and the 
work was carried out in the farms of the same Company. 

Four other circles of recording were inaugurated in the following years, in 
the provinces of Buenos Aires and Santa Fe, but they were soon obliged to 
suspend their activities as the, Ministry cessed to accord them financial aid. 

It was only in 1924 that ' official' milk recording was started again, based 
on a Ministerial Decree and, this time, under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Milk recording by the * Sociedad Rural Argentina called ' private record¬ 
ing ' developed to a greater extent than the official recording by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. It was started in 1914, but at that time was only short term 
recording and during the first 3^ear only 36 cow^s were recorded. Long term record¬ 
ing was introduced by the ‘ Sociedad Rural Argentina ’ in 1922 and was carried 
out on 521 cows. In 1924 milk recording began to develop to a greater extent. 


(*) Under the title of “ the Present State of Milk Recording throughout the World ” in this 
Bulletin, February, 1935 (P- S6-112) is pubUshed the first chapter of the general part of this 
Monograph. 
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Development of Milk Recording in Argentina. 


Years 

Number 

of 

recorders 

Number 
of herds 
recorded 

Number 
of cows 
recorded 

Number 

of 

recorders 

Number 
of herds 
recorded 

Number 
of cows 
recorded 

1924. 

6 

14 


4 

45 

4192 

1926. 

6 

22 

. .. 

A 

56 

5 17I 

1928. 

6 

20 

. .. 

4 

57 

5 543 

1930. 

6 

. . . 

. .. 

4 - 

57 

6 755 

1931. 

6 


I 154 

4 

57 

5567 

1932 . 

2 


I 921 

2 

57 

5 343 

1933. 

2 

33 

2556 

2 

20 

I 294 

1934. 

2 

13 

I 05S 

2 

20 

I 351 


The considerable diminution in the official recording after 1933 is due to 
the fall in milk prices on the one hand and, on the other, to the fact that both 
the Ministry of Agriculture and the Sociedad Rural ceased to C2iiry out the 
work of milk recording free of charge and demanded rather large contributions 
from the farms recorded. 


ORGANISATION OF MILK RECORDING. 

Up to 1934 official recording was under the direction of the Daiiw^ing Division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, but from that year the Committee for the Orga¬ 
nisation of the Dair^dng Industry’' took over the supervision of milk recording. 

Official recording wns carried out by officials of the IMinistr^^ of Agriculture, 
at the farms applying for recorders, in accordance with the requirements estab¬ 
lished by the Ministry. Recording by the Sociedad Rural is organised on a 
similar basis. 


METHODS OF MILK RECORDING. 

Recording by the Ministry of Agriculture is carried out once a month by 
a Recorder and includes all the milkings of the recording day. The period of 
recording is limited to the duration of lactation and should never exceed 365 
days. 

The Recorder establishes the quantity of milk given by each cow during 
the recording day and the fat content according to the Gerber method. 

Cows registered for recording are ear marked wdth numbers which correspond 
to the numbers in the official recording register. 

The Sociedad Rural Argentina make a distinction between the short term 
and the long term recording, leaving it to the breeder to choose which method 
should be applied. Short term recording, hovrever, has become of less importance 
during the last few years, in fact, in 1934 only 6 cows were recorded by this 
method. 
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Short term recording is carried out in a single period of 48 hours by a 
Recorder of the Sociedad Rural Argentina at a time chosen by the breeder. It 
consists of determining the.quantities of milk and the fat content given by each 
cow during that period. Short term recording cannot take place before the 14th 
day following calving, but it can be repeated as many times as the breeder 
desires during the same period of lactation. 

lyong term recording is carried out once a month by a Recorder who establishes 
the quantity of milk, and the fat content, given by each cow in the herd. It 
commences on the 7th da^’’ after calving and includes the whole period of 
lactation up to a maximum of 365 days. Each of the Recorder's visits lasts 
24 hours, but the Recorder should make sure, before commencing recording, 
that the cow had been milked dry at the last milking and at what times of the 
day the previous milkings have taken place. 

During recording, the Recorder determines exactly, as in the official record¬ 
ing, the quantity of milk given by each cow and the fat content according to 
the Gerber method. 

Daily or bi-monthly recording by owners of cows is optional, but the Sociedad 
Rural Argentina reserves the right to recognise or not the results of recording 
carried out by the owners themselves. 

The regulations of the Sociedad Rural Argentina for milk recording also 
provide for other forms of recording which are optional for the breeder, but they 
do not appear to be of my practical importance. 

CALCULATION OF RESULTS OF MILK RECORDING. 

In the short term recording by the Sociedad Rural Argentina the quantities 
of milk, and the fat content, determined during the 48 hours of the Recorder's 
visit constitutes the final result of this recording. 

In the recording by the Ministry of Agriculture and also the long term 
recording by the Sociedad Rural, the records made by the Recorder are considered 
as the daily average for the period between one visit and another. By multi¬ 
plying the result of one visit by the number of days in a period the monthly 
result is obtained and the annual result for each cow by adding up these results. 

In recording by the Sociedad Rural, the owners also make their own 
calculations for establishing the annual result of recording, and these are compared 
with those of the Sociedad Rural. 

REGISTRATION OF RESULTS OF MILK RECORDING. 

The quantities of milk and the fat content determined during a Recorder's 
visit are first entered in forms called '.collective ' and issued in duplicate. On 
these forms are entered all particulars regarding each cow, each one on a sepa- 
, rate line. One copy remains with the farm recorder and the other is sent to 
the Sociedad Rural Argentina. 

The figures entered on the collective forms are transcribed on to the indi¬ 
vidual sheets of each cow tested. 
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UTILISATION OF RESULTS OF MILK RECORDING. 

Cows which have reached the established standards of production during 
the recording can be entered in Registers of Merit if the}" are pure bred cows 
alread}^ entered in a Herd Book, and in the recording register if they are not 
entered in a Herd Book. The Sociedad Rural Argentina groups the cows into 
different classes and categories according to their age, breed and the number 
of milkings per day. The standards, that is, the minimum production for entry 
in one of the above mentioned books, differ for each class and category. They 
also differ according as to whether is it a question of long or short term record¬ 
ing. 

Milk recording certificates for cows recorded are issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and by the Sociedad Rural in which are given the results obtained 
by the cow in question during the period of milk recording. Certificates are 
also given for the calves and bulls whose dams have been recorded provided 
that these animals have been entered in the milk recording register not later 
than-30 days after their birth and that the}^ are ear marked. 

The monthly results of recording are communicated to owners on special 
forms. 

In all cases the results of recording are used by breeders for purposes of 
selecting animals for reproduction. 

S. T. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES : (3) HUNGARY (*). 

After cereal production, the milk industr}- is the most important branch 
of agriculture in Hungary. The supply of milk to the population is bound up 
with the larger questions of alimentation and social hygiene. Mlk production 
represents a sum of about 185 million pengo annually which is sufficient to show 
its economic function within the general framework of national economy. More 
than 17 million hectolitres have been produced and the increasing development 
during the last few years proves that the maximum has not yet been reached. 
A considerable improvement has also taken place with regard to quality. There 
are now 2000 large dairies in Hungary one quarter of which are on a co-oper¬ 
ative basis with a membership of about 70 poo, and handle the milk of more 
than 100 000 cows, or, in other words, more than 3 700 000 hectolitres per annum. 
The law prescribes a fat content of 3,5 % but actually the content is very often 
higher than this figure. 


c*) The first articles of this series, on France, appeared in this BuIhHin, 1934, No. 11 (p. 550- 
541) j the second, on Italy, in this BulUtifij i935» 4 (P* 207*321). 
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In Hungary nature is not at all favourable to the growth of grass and for¬ 
age plants and milk production is therefore chiefly based on the cultivation 
of sown forage crops and the production of concentrated foods, the area of 
grassland representing only 7.2 % of the total area of the country and of this 

Diagram indicating the proportions of the principal Kurds of live stock 

in Hungary in 1933. 



Each unit represents too 000 animals. 


percentage only 10.8 % is pasture. Merit is therefore exclusively due to the 
Hungarian farmer for having been responsible for the development of the 
dair^ung industiy^ up to the standard at w-hich it has arrived today, which is 
sufficient to supply to needs of the population in milk and dairy products, 
and even permits exportation. 


I, — DAIRYING SPECIES AND BREEDS. 

In 1934, Hungary possessed i 671 884 head of cattle, about 900 000 dairy 
cows, 5828 buffaloes, i 087 464 sheep and 25.870 goats. More than half the 
cows of the red spotted type (427571) are found in the Transdanubian regions 
where the daiiydng industry predominates and wffiere bn account of the favourable 
conditions for milk and forage production, this branch of agriculture has devel- 
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oped to a greater extent. The total number of cattle may be distributed as 
follows among the various types of farms:— 


Farms of less than 20 kadastral holds.68 % 

^ » of 20 to 100 kadastral holds.'^7 % 

» of 100 to 100 kadastral holds. S 

)) more than 1000 kadastral holds. 70^ 

It will be seen from this Table that milk production in Hungary is chiefly 
in the hands of small farmers. It must not be forgotten that it is of more or 
less recent date, not having begun to develop until the end of the 19th century. 

I. — Cattish. 

In Hungary buflalo bulls are used as draught animals and the cows give 
excellent milk, rich in fat. 

Up to the middle of the 19th century, cattle-breeding was confined exclu¬ 
sively to the native t>"pes of cattle. The total number of Hungarian red spotted 
cattle includes the original Simmenthal breed, the SimmentJml bred in the country 
and the Hungarian red spotted breeds. The first and second, that is pure bred 
Simmenthal of Swiss origin and Hungarian Simmenthal improved by crossings 
with pure bred Simmenthal bulls for at least 6 generations, are found in the large 
and medium sized farms. The small farms breed the Hungarian red spotted 
cows obtained by crossing Hungarian cattle with the Simmenthal breed uith 
triple purpose (milk, meat, draught) which give a higher yield in milk. 

The importance attached to the damdng industry is shown chiefly by the 
increasing reduction in the number of grey Hungarian cattle (the breed of the 
steppes). Only 50 years ago this breed represented 80.3 % of the total number 
of cattle, while today 83 % of this total is constituted by red spotted cattle. 
The brown Alpine breed and the breeds of the plains are found in only relatively 
small numbers. 

In 1920, the average annual yield per cow recorded was i 768 kg. of milk 
and 68.3 kg. of fat: in 1931, it was 3 450 kg. of milk and 128. 5kg of fat. 

The yield given by the Hungarian Simmenthal exceeds that of the foreign 
breeds and approaches more nearly to that of the breeds of the plains. At the 
present time there are 30 000 cows, that is, 3.6 %, officially recorded. In order 
to be entered in the herd books, cows should give a minimum yield of 2 500 kg. 
of milk and 90 kg. of fat, and naturally the external appearance must be up to 
the same standard as required for other qualities. Since 1927, the Herd Book 
Commission has kept a register containing only the cattle which have all the 
requisite external qualities and the cows giving an annual afield of more than 
4 000 to 4 500 kg. of milk. 

In the Transdanubian region the Simmenthal breed predominates,. while 
in the plains west of the Danube the breed of the steppes is chiefly found, on 
account of the drier cHmate. 
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2. — Sheep. 


According to an assessment made in 1933, the total number of sheep is 
I 056 28. In 1911, the number was considerable higher, namely, 7 697 719. Sheep¬ 
breeding is therefore decreasing rapidly in spite of the fact that it has been prac¬ 
ticed for centuries. The Racka ” is the oldest breed with a triple purpose. 
Merino sheep constitute about 90 % of the total. Until recent times no great 
importance was attached to the milk production of Merino sheep, but after the 
fall in wool prices, and the increasing demand for ewes' milk cheeses and also 
on account of the desire to reduce imports of cheese, sheep-breeders directed 
their efforts towards milk production on a larger scale. The average yield in 
milk per ewe is from 0.2 to 0.5 kg. per day according to the season. 


II. — LIQUID MILK. 


Hungary produces a total of i 652 694 litres of milk per annum, consumption 
being as follows:— 


For feeding calves.. 

Milk consumed in the administrative area 

of Budapest... 

"Milk consumed in the provinces, includ¬ 
ing the farms. 

Milk industries:— 

Cheese. 

Butter.. 


201 600 000 litres, that is, 12.19 % 


140 525 000 » 

1073 067 000 » 

65 000 000 » 

172 502 000 » 


» » 8.50 % 

» » 64.92 % 

» » 3-93 % 

» » 10.46 % 


As in other countries, Hungarian producers prefer to sell their milk for direct 
consumption. The principal market is the capital town in the neighbourhood 
of which milk production is intended exclusively for direct consumption. In 
Budapest about 460 000 litres of milk are consumed per day, that is, an average 
of 0,45 litres per capita. 

The total production of milk, which amounts to about 1.5 millard litres, has 
a commercial value of from 150 to 200 million pengo. 

If the conditions for milk production are unfavourable with regard to the 
question of forage, the dairying industry also encounters great difficulties with 
regard to delivery of milk, the farms being very scattered. The distances 
between farms present greater disadvantages for the cheese industry than for 
the butter industry, cream being more easily transported. 

Milk is sold as fresh, pasteurised, and bottled. In Budapest the delivery 
of milk is carried out chiefly by two large dairies equipped with modem installat¬ 
ions: the Central Hungarian Co-operative Dairy and the Central Dairy of Bu¬ 
dapest; There are also a large number of Smaller or less up-to-date dairies. Up 
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to a few years ago the milk trade in the capital was free. At the present time 
it is dependent from the Hungarian Dairying Commission which is concerned 
with all questions regarding the deliver3" of milk in the capital and also in a cer¬ 
tain number of towns and communes in the neighbourhood of Budapest (Greater 
Budapest) which has been declared a closed market for liquid milk, sweet and sour 
cream. The principle on which deliver}" of milk in these closed districts is based 
is that delivery should be made b}’' a few central dairies w^hich should, if pos¬ 
sible, handle the milk of other producers. These central dairies are affiliated 
among themselves and compulsorih" united in dair\dng Unions. The principal 
aim of these two Unions is to establish uniform contracts betw’een milk prod¬ 
ucers and the central dairies. 

As in other countries, the problem of utilisation of milk and reorganisation 
of the industry in Hungary is more acute where this industry is more highl}^ dev¬ 
eloped. It is not possible to give an opinion as to whether a free or controlled 
market is the more likel}" to bring the milk industr}" out of the crisis through 
which it is passing, but there is no doubt that the second system is to be prefered. 


Ill, — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

In 1929, milk production was for the first time greater then the require¬ 
ments of the home market and the surplus was exported in the form of butter, 
873 000 kg. having been exported in that year after which there has been a 
continuous increase and in 1933 exports exceeded 3 million kg. This is due 
in the first place to the excellent quality of the butter made in Hungar}^ For 
the last 10 years ofiicial stamps may only be applied for butter made in the 
factories under State control using only pasteurised cream of good quality and 
producing butter with a water content of not more than 14,5 % and a content 
of non-fat not exceeding 1.5 %. The control Bureau for butter supervises 36 
butter factories which are the onl}’ ones authorised to export. 

In 1932 there were i 317 Stations for collecting milk and cream separation 
and 738 establishments far dairy products utilising 3 million litres of milk as 
follows:— 

I 581 528 litres separated for cream.. 

238 081 )) for cheese making. 

15 351 » for other milk products. 

I 191 905 » liquid milk for direct consumption. 

Butter making in Hungary is chiefly in the hands of the Central Co-oper¬ 
ative Dairy and several private dairies. Farm butter is of no great importance 
in Hungary. 

Consumption is about i kg per capita. This very low figure is surprising 
when compared with consumption in other countries which varies between, 5.1 
and 8.2 kg per capita, but it must not be forgotten that in Hungary principally 
lard is used for cooking. 
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IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

In the past cheese production was negligable in Hungary and could hardly 
supply 1/5 of the home market, the remainder being supplied by imported 
cheeses. Hungarian cheese, however, was of first class quality including types 
such as “ Ovar (“ Magyarovar “ Palpusztai '' Mosonmegyei ” HU 
mitzand ''DorypusztaiAll these cheeses have an excellent taste, are 
buttery and are equal to the best t^^pes of foreign cheese. 

In 1921, the cheese industry in Hungary underwent an unexpected deve¬ 
lopment and at the present time supplies the whole of the home market. Cheese 
making is chiefl}^ in the hands of private producers who buy the milk and make 
the cheeses in their own factories. There are also certain large estates on which 
the Emmenthal cheeses are chiefl^^ made. As well as the cheeses of the coun¬ 
try, all sorts of foreign types of cheese are manufactured in Hungary. The 
semi-hard cheeses, such as the “ Magyardvar “ Illmits ”, “ Trappiste ” are 
prefered to the soft cheese of the Romatour ” type or the French blue-mould 
cheeses which are only made in very small quantities in Hungary. Among 
hard cheeses a fairly" good quality Emmenthal cheese is manufactured at the 
present time. The Dutch types of cheese, such as Gouda and Edam, are not 
greatly appreciated, while the Italian soft cheeses, such as Stracchino and Bel 
Paese are very popular. 

Choice ewes milk cheeses have replaced the “ Lipto ” of Slovakia At the 
present time other Slovakian ewes milk cheeses are made, such as Osteyepka 
and “ Parenyca 

The following are some indications on the subject of Hungarian cheeses : 

I. — Soft cheeses. 

” Dorypiisztai ” is a kind of soft cheese first made by the Von Dory 
family half a century ago and who still continue to produce it by a method which 
they keep secret. This is one of the most popular of the soft cheeses. It is 
sold in cubes of 250 to 500 gm. The rind is fairly hard and reddish brown, 
the curd is pasty, and in ripening the almost liquid centre spreads until it 
nearly reaches the rind. This is a type of cheese intermediate between Roma¬ 
tour and Limburg and has a characteristically strong odour. When the rind 
is removed it may be spread on thin dices of bread and has a slightly bitter 
and very pungent flavour. The hard rind permits it to be transported and 
perserved which is not often the case wdth this type of chesse. W^hole milk is 
used for its' manufacture, 100 litres of milk giving ii kg. of ripe chesse having' 
a fat content of 47 % of the dry matter and a water content of 50 %. 

“ Palpusztai ”, which dosely resembles Dorypusztai ”, was introduced 
by Heeler in 1909. It is sold in cubes of 500 gm. It has no real rind, but 
is covered wdth a brown, sticky envelope which must be scraped off before the 
cheese is eaten. The interior is white with eyes. As this cheese ripens it 
becomes more liquid and has a taste and odour resembling '' Dorypusztai ”, 
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but is not so easily preserved. From 100 litres of whole milk ii to 12 kg. of 
cheese are obtained which is wrapped in metal paper. 

Cream cheeses are not greatly appreciated in Hungary. There is one real 
Hungarian type which has developed recently. The season for cream cheeses 
is from November to the end of April. The rest of the year the cream cheese 
factories work exclusively for the Austrian market where these cheeses are also 
sold in summer. In Hungary ripe cheeses are prefered which can be eaten on 
this slices of bread while the semi-ripe cream cheeses are exported. Cream chee¬ 
ses are sold by the “ schok ” (60 pieces) in boxes containing 2, 4, 5 or 8 “ schoks 

In Hungary only curd from separated milk is used without the addition of 
casein, or albumin of whey. 


2. — Hard cheeses. 

Mention must first be made of Magyarovar'' cheese, first produced by 
Professor Ujheeyi, which is made in all parts of the country and closely 
resembles Tilsitt cheese. It is made in forms 28 to 30 cm. in diameter, 9 
to 12 cm in height and weighing 4.5 to 5.5 kg. Its manufacture is very similar 
to that of Gouda, but it is harder. The fat content is 45 to 48 % of the dry 
matter and the average water content 43 %; the formation of eyes is irregular. 
From 100 litres of milk are obtained about 10 kg of unripe and 9 kg. of ripe 
cheese. 

Mosonmegyei cheese is also known as “ Ilhnitz a district now belonging 
to Austria. The diameter is about 30 cm., height 7 to 8 cm and weight 3* 
to 4 kg. It is generally packed in metal paper. The rind is rather thick. 
From 100 litres of milk are obtained about 10 kg of unripe and 5 kg of unripe 
cheese. The fat content is at least 45 % of the dry matter and the water 
content about 46 %. 

“ Trappiste ” is not a cheese of Hungarian origin, but the Hungarian 
Trappiste ” is a special type which in flavour and odour does not at all res¬ 
emble the Trappiste ” of Bosnia. The forms are 15 cm in diameter, height, 
5 to 6 cm. and weight about i kg. The rind is smooth and yellow as this 
cheese is often coloured. It is a little softer than “ Magyarovar ” and has less 
eyes which are more evenly distributed. The taste is mild and very agreeable, 
recalling that of fresh milk. The fat content is 45 to 48 % when made with 
whole cows’ milk, while with a mixture of different milks the fat content is as 
much as 50 to 52 %. From 100 litres of milk are obtained 10 to 10.5 kg. of 
unripe and 9 kg. of ripe cheese. 

With regard to blended cheeses, Hungary has contributed greatly to the 
development of this industry" thanks to the work of O. Gratz and his collab¬ 
orators. At the present time there are 7 factories for blended cheese in Hun¬ 
gary. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the cheese industry has made consid¬ 
erable progress and it only requires a type of cheese with good keeping qualities 
in order to develop the export trade which at present is almost negligeable* 
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V. — OTHER MIEK DERIVATIVES. 

With, regard to preserved milk, condensed and dried milks are hot yet 
manufactured in Hungary. In 1928 the imports of condensed milk were still 
2248 quintals per annum, but in 1932 they had fallen to 633 quintals, which 
were chiefly used by the chocolate industry. 

One small dair^- prepares sterilised cream in boxes. 

In the past the production and exportation of casein was considerable. In 
1930 it still amounted to 5075 quintals, while in 1932 it had fallen to only 
153 quintals. 

From 20 to 30 quintals of lactose are produced 3’'early. 

E. Gasser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

PRESENT ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS IN RUMANLl. — Professor G. Ionesgu Sisesti, Director of the Institute 
of Agricultural Research of Rumania, has forward the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture a report on the present condition of organisation of Agricultural Experiment 
Institutions. The information contained in this report, which is summarised below, 
is intended to replace that contained in the 'Monograph entitled « Les Institutions d'ex¬ 
perimentation agricole dans les pays temper is », pages 154-15 7. 

The Institute op agricultural research op Rumania. 

L—.Foundation and organisation. 

This Institute was founded by the law of 4 May 1927 and modified by the law of 
21 May 1932. It is a self-contained organisation comprising several Sections and 
central and provincial Stations engaged in various kinds of specialised work. The 



activities of the Sections and Stations ate co-ordinated according to a programme esta¬ 
blished by law and are directed towards a common end, namely, the improvement of 
agricnlture in Rumania. 

The administration of the Institute and a part of the Sections and central Stations 
are already installed in tlie new building of the Institute which is partially finished 
(i6 Boulevard Marasti). The other Sections and central Stations are for the time being, 
installed in premises, which will be given below, until the new building is completed, 

II. —^ Sections and Central Stations. 

(1) Plant Improvement and seed control Sections. —> The headquarters and labora¬ 
tories of this Section are situated at the Academy of Higher Agricultural Studies, 59 Bou¬ 
levard Marasti, Post Box No. 207. 

This Section is engaged in the production of improved varieties of cultivated plants 
and produces, multiplies and supplies seeds of these varieties to farmers. 

It is also entrusted with the control of the trade in seeds of forage plants by means 
of analyses after which the consignments of seeds intended for export or the home market 
are sealed and a label attached showing they have been examined. 

The Section possesses an electro-magnetic installation at Baneasa where seeds of 
lucerne and clover belonging to farmers are cleaned of impurities and chiefiy dodder. 

This Section established genealogical registers of varieties of improved plants, 
analyses, all kind of seeds in the laboratories, and inspects the crops of farmers produc¬ 
ing seeds. 

Comparatives tests are made each year by the Section in 30 trial fields situated in 
Olt^ia, Valachia and Dobrodja. 

The technical stafE consists of a chief of section, Professor A. MunTeanu, and 
5 assistants. 

(2) Phytotechnical Section. — The headquarters and laboratories of this Section 
are situated at 61 Boulevard Marasti. Studies are made on:— the soils in Rumania 
from the view point of their fertility and need of manure —■ methods of preparing the 
land most appropriate to the soils and climate in different parts of the country — the 
technique of cultivating each plant: seed, cultivation, harvest, conservation of products. 

These studies are carried out in the laboratories, in a special installation contain¬ 
ing 400 pots ^d in 30 trial fields situated in the regions with different climatic con¬ 
ditions. 

The technical staff consists of a chief of section, Professor G. Ionescu Sisesti, 
an overseer and 5 assistants. 

(3) PhytopcUhological Section. — Address, 61 Boulevard Marast. This Section 
is entrusted with the study of diseases and pests of plants and the means of controlling 
them. 

Phytosanitary certificates are issued for products intended for export. 

Farmers are informed of the presence of diseases of plants and their danger. 

Direction are given, from a teclinical point of view, to the Plant Protection Service 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The technical staff comprises a chief of section. Professor Tr. SavuIvESCU, a chief 
of laboratories, an overseer and, one bacteriological assistant. 

(4) Chemistry Section. — The headquarters and laboratories are at the Academy 
•of Higher Agricultural Studies, Boulevard Marasti 59, Bucharest. 
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Studies and analyses are made of the soils, manures, agricultural products and 
preparations used in agriculture. 

The technical staff consists of a chief of section, Professor T. SAiDEh, and 2 as- 
sistmts. 

(5) Section of Rural Engineering and Agricultural Machinery (*). —■ This Sec¬ 
tion is in course of organisation. It the present time it consists solely of the Central 
Station of Agricultural Machinery and a Bureau of Rural Engineering. This Bureau 
is situated at 61 Boulevard Marasti, Bucharest and the Machine Testing Station at 
Baneasa, 3 km distant from the Institute. 

The Machine Testing Station makes comparative tests between the various types 
of machines and agricultural implements from the point of view of their construction, 
iunctioning and yield. Manufacturers are given directions on the modifications and 
improvements to be made and farmers are informed how to adapt the different ma¬ 
chines to the soil, climate and economic conditions of the coimtry. 

The Bureau of Rural Engineering assembles the documentation to be used later 
for drawiug up schemes for land improvement, such as irrigation and drainage. It 
also directs the Experiment Station of Pitaru, 50 km. distant from Bucharest. 

The technical staff of consists a chief of the Machine Testing Station, M. R. Hbge, 
an overseer and 2 assistants, also an assistant of the Bureau of Rural Engineering. 

(6) Rural Eco 7 ionty Section {61 Boulevard Marasti). — This Section studies the 
organisation of farms and the earning capacity of different crops and systems of far¬ 
ming. For this purpose accountancy registers are kept for a great number of large 
and small farms situated in different parts of the country. 

Enquiries are made into questions of general interest: indebtedness of farmers, 
price of land in all parts of the country, etc. 

The technical staff consists of one chief of section, Professor N. ConNATBANU, one 
head clerk and assistants. 

(7) Milling and Bread-making Section (61 Boulevard Marasti). — This Section 
is entrusted with the analysis of cereals, especially from the view point of their bread¬ 
making qualities. An annual report is published on the quality of the harvest. The 
Section assists the authorities in the application of ofiScial measures for the control 
•of milling and bread-making. 

Tec h nical staff: one chief of Section, Dr. A. Andronescu, 4 assistants. 

(8) Chemistry and Oenology Section, — This was formerly the Central Station of 
Agronomy. The headquarters and laboratories are at 22 Chausse Kisselef, Bucharest. 

Rumanian wines are studied here with a view to compiling a register. This Sec- 
iioh assists in the application of the law against adulteration of wines. It analyses 
wines and other agricultural products and produces and supplies, on request, selected 
ferments for wine-making. 

Technical staff: one chief of Section, Dr. E. Russ, one overseer, one chemistry 
•expert, 8 assistants. 

{9} Entomological Section (61 Boulevard Marasti). — This Section studies the 
insects and animals which are useful or harmful to agriculture and also the means of 
•controlling or protecting them. It carries out a phytosanitary control, from an ento¬ 
mological point of view, of products intended for export. 

Technical staff: one chief of Section, M. Knbchtke, 8 assistants. 

(*) See the Moaograph f' International Directory of Agricultural Engineering Institutions Rome, 
r^ 34 , p. 54 * 
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III. —• Provincial Stations. 

A. —■ Plant Improvement and Seed Control Stations, 

(1) Station of Cluj. —■ This ist grade Station is situated at 174 Rue Manastur, 
Cluj. It carries out works of improvement and makes comparative tests in relation 
to the region of Transylvania and Banat. It studies medicinal and forage plants 
(cultivation, treatment, conservation) and exercises a control over the trade in seeds 
of forage plants in Transylvania and Banat. It supervises and directs, from a technical 
point of view, the 2nd grade Stations of Campia, Turdei and Cenad. 

Technical staff: one chief of Station, Professor N. SAvunBSCU, one overseer and 
5 assistants. 

(2) Station of Iasi. — Also a ist grade Station situated at 96 Allees Ghica Voda, 

Iasi. 

Works of improvement and comparative tests are carried out for the region of 
Isai (Moldavia, Bessarabia, Bukovinia), and also the work of seed control for the trade 
in forage plants for the same regions. It directs and super\dses the 2nd grade Sta¬ 
tion of Tg. Frumos in technical matters. 

Technical staff: one chief of Station, Professor St. Popescu, 4 assistants. 

B. —■ Stations for Experimentation and Multiplication of Selected Seeds, 

These Stations undertake works of improvement and trials in methods of culti¬ 
vation, also tests for the varieties best adapted for the various regions within the 
radius of the Station. 

Seeds of selected varieties are produced, multiplied and supplied on request. 

The installations of the Station for cleaning seeds and treating them for crypto- 
gamic diseases are at the disposal of farmers. 

The Station organises and directs the demonstration and trial fields within its 
radius. 

The 2nd grade Stations are as follows:— 

(i) Station of Baraganul, Gara Seceleanu, Departments of lalon. 

' (2) Station of Banat, Cenad, Departments of Timis. 

(3) Station of Campia Turdei, Department of Turda. 

(4) Station of Tg, Frumos, Department of Iasi. 

C, — Stations for Specialised Work, 

(1) Station of Agricultural Chemistry at Cluj. — This ist grade Station is situa¬ 
ted at 3 Rue Manastur, Cluj. 

The problems of chemistry applied to agriculture are studied. Analyses are made 
-of soils, agricultural products, wines and preparations employed in agriculture. This 
Station assists in the application of the law against adulteration of wines. 

Technical staff: one chief of Station, Professor Mircea Ionbscu, one chief chemist, 
one overseer and 2 assistants. 

(2) Station of Viticulture and Oenology at Chisinau {Bessarabia), — This is a 
^nd grade Station. It possesses a vine-yard of 7h hectares. Studies are made on 
cryptogamic diseases of the vine and the problems of wine-making. Selected ferments 
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are produced and supplied and ioformatiou is given on the dangers of diseases of 
the vine. 

(3) Phyiopathologioal Station of Chisinau {Bessarabia), —■ This is also a 2nd grade 
Station. Studies are made of the diseases and pests of the vine, cultivated plants 
and fruit trees with special reference to Bessarabia. 

J. I.. 

CULTIVATION OF COIX SP. WITH A VIEW TO REPLACING WHEAT IN 
TROPICAL COUNTRUES. — Professor Enea RazETO, Director of the National 
Centre of Agricultural Experimentation of Mastepe, Nicaragua, has sent us the fol¬ 
lowing communication on the possibility of cultivating Coix sp. and particularly Coix 
Laoryma, with a view to replacing Triticum sativum in tropical countries. 

For many years the experimental Centre of Masatepe has been engaged in popu¬ 
larising the cultivation of Coix Lacryma, Indian wheat 

Indian wheat ”, thanks to its strong root system, adapts itself to all kinds of 
soil. It may be cultivated at altitudes varying from sea level up to 1500 metres. The 
stools tiller profusely; as many as 30 stalks 3 metres in height may be obtained per 
stool. The grains have the dimensions of chick-peas. ‘‘ Indian wheat ”, like maize, 
is cultivated in well prepared soil; it is sown in pockets, i m. distant in both direc¬ 
tions, and 4 grains per pocket. 

When the plants are 2 months old the soil is weeded and earthed up, after which 
there is no further need for weeding, the development of the plant being sufiScient to 
prevent the growth of weeds. 

The harvest is gathered at the end of 5 months when the grains are sufficiently 
firm. After cutting it is taken to the place where it is husked, which may be done 
by machinery. The grains contain one seed each, similar to that of wheat, but a little 
larger, which is easily separated from the grain by means of a machine for crushing, 
i^ice. 

A white flour is obtained from the seed. The composition, compared to ordi¬ 
nary wheat flour, is as follows:— 



Protein 

Fat 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates 

Cellulose 

Ash 

Water 

Total 

Indian wheat ” . 

12.49 

540 

69,90 

0.80 

1.50 

10 

100 

Ordinary wheat. . 

12.25 

1-75 

71.20 

2.36 

1.82 

10.62 

100 


It will be seen from these figures that Indian wheat has a nutritive value supe¬ 
rior to that of ordinary wheat, that it contains more fat, less cellulose (bran) and less 
carbo-hydrates (starch). For this reason it is somewhat difficult to obtain fermen¬ 
tation with the flour when kneaded with a certain quantity of yeast. This disadvan¬ 
tage is overcome by adding to the flour of Indian wheat, ordinary wheat flour or a 
flour containing more starch. The tests made at Hasatepe with mixtures of Indian 
wheat flour and ordinary flour in equal quantities have given excellent results. The 
bread obtained has a good appearance and a better flavour than bread made with or¬ 
dinary wheat flour alone. 

J. L. 
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TRIALS IN ALEURITES GROWING IN MOROCCO IN 1934 AND 1935. —« 
Thanks to the new report sent to the International Institute of Agriculture hy the 
Agricultural Service of Morocco, we are able to give the following information on the 
trails in Aleurites growing now being made in that country. This will complete the 
information already given in the articles entitled Cultivation of Aleurites, Wood-oil 
Trees published in this Bulletin 1935, 3 * P* 129-160, and No. 4, p. 183-197. ' 

I. — Aleurites Fordii, 

(a) Trials carried out by the Central Station for Agricultural Research, Rabat, —> 
At the begining of 1934, nearly 2000 plants from seeds sown in March 1933, were dis¬ 
tributed among 25 centres of experimentation situated in regions with different natural 
conditions stretching from Oudjda to Marrakech. 

Further sowings were made with seeds from Gainsville and California. The first 
sprouted and grew well and the plants reached a uniform height of about 1.5 m. in No¬ 
vember. 

On the other hand, the seeds from California only gave 10 plants with mediocre 
growth, in November their height was only 0.35 m. 

The 300 plants from seed sown in 1933 ^nd which, on account of their feeble de¬ 
velopment in the spring of 1934 had been transplanted in a nursery instead of being 
distributed, had developed greatly during 1934 attained an average height of 

over 2.5 ra. They were distributed in February, 1935. 

An experimental -plantation was established in the spring of 1934 attached 

to the Station with a view to studying the influence of budding, various methods of 
pruning and manure on the fructification of Aleurites Fordii. 

(b) Regional Trials. — During a tour of inspection, a few fructifications produc¬ 
ing normal fruits contaioing sound, healthy seeds were recorded at Rabat, Tiflet, Bou- 
Ihaut and Mekn^s. Flowering generally took place in March and April. The clusters 
of flowers usually contained only one female flower. In most localities the set-backs 
that had been previously observed had occurred again and for the same reasons:— 
too violent insolation, soil too humid or not sufficiently stable, rupture of the water 
equilibrium, as existing between roots and leaves, by intense evaporation due to great 
heat and want of watering. Certain falls in temperature during the winter had killed 
the shoots which had made an insufficient August growth causmg buds to appear at 
the base of the lower branches. 

A few plantations are vigorous, particularly those on acid argillo-siliceous soil 
wi-fch ferruginous nodules. The fall of leaves was late in all centres owing to the mild 
winter. Vegetation was arrested for only two months. In conclusion, it appears to 
be confirmed that certain zones with sufficient rainfall are suitable for Aleurites Fordii, 
but it would be premature to deduce positive results on the behaviom: of this species 
in the climatic conditions of Morocco and, above all, on its productivity. 

II. — Aleurites montana. 

In 1934 made with seeds from Indo-Cbina, none of which sprouted. 

The 8 plants at the Experiment Station of Mekn^s developed fairly well, but did 
not flower. The lack of vigour and the chlorotic appearance seem to be due to the pro¬ 
portion of lime in the sub-soil of the plantation as well as to the effects of falls in tem¬ 
perature in winter and great summer heat. . 

The specimen kept at the Station at Rabat was more vigorous. 
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III. — Aleurites moluocana. 

Various lots of seeds were imported from China, the United States and Hawaii 
with a view to stud3dng this species as a stock for A. Fordii. The seeds from the 
Experiment Station of Honolulu were the only ones to sprout. In December, 1934, 
the plants were 60 cm. in height and showed vigorous growth. Vegetation began again 
towards the end of January, 1935. 

The 3 plants kept in the collection of the Jardin d’Essais at Rabat had reached a 
height of 5.5 to 6.5 m. and were nearly 20 cm in diameter at the base of the trunk. 
Flowering was general and abundant in August and September, but only one plant fruc¬ 
tified. The seed from this first harvest obtained in Morocco from healthy normal fruits 
will be sown in the spring of 1935. 

About 35 to 40 % of the leaves fell. Vegetation was obser^^^ed to commence in 
the last days of February, 1935. 

Trials in budding were undertaken on plants from the seed of 1934. 

Sowings with seeds from China and also seeds of Aleurites triloba were a failure 
owing to a new method that was tried and which resulted in all the seeds rotting. 

rv. — Aleurites cor data. 

Acclimatization of this species was studied following tests made in the Caucasus 
showing the adaptability of this species to climatic conditions in that region which re¬ 
semble those of certain parts of Morocco. 

Seeds were imported from the United States and from the Experiment Station of 
Soukhoum, U. S. S. R. 

The latter, only, germinated and gave 22 plants winch grew fairly well during the 
year 1934. In December their height varied between 20 and 50 cm. heaves fell in 
January 1935- O- E. 

ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE MONOGRAPH ENTIThED 
AGRICULTURAh EXPERUVIENT INSTITUTIONS IN TROPICAE COUNTRIES 
— In order that the Monograph entitled “ International Directory of Agricultural Expe¬ 
rimental Institutions in Hot Countries should be kept continuously up-to-date, the 
International Institute of Agriculture has requested readers to send in additions and 
corrections to this Monograph. A certain number have already been received and 
are published below for the information of our readers before the publication of the 
new Directory. 

The pages of the Directory are indicated on which the additions and corrections 
will be found. 


I. — Brazix. 

(See page 197 of the Directory). 

7, — Estacao Experimental da Escola Superior de Agricultura 
e Veterinaria de Minas Geraes. 

7. — Experiment Station of Higher School of Agriculture 
and Veterinary Science Minas Gereas» 

(3) Directed by an Administrative Council composed of 9 farmers in the State 
of Minas Gereas and subsidised by the Government of this State. 

(8) Objects: Instruction in agriculture and veterinary medicine. 
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2 . — CEYIyON. 

(See page 309 of the Directory). 

I, — Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon). 

I. — Service de Recsearches sur THevea de Ceylon. 

(1) The officies and general laboratory are situated on the Culloden plantation, 
Neboda. There are 2 experiment stations: one on the Dartonfield plantation at Aga- 
lawatta (178 acres) and the other at Nivitigalakele, Matugama (99 acres). 

(2) The Rubber Research Scheme of Ceylon was established in 1913 and reorga¬ 
nised in 1921 and 1930. 

(3) (4) It is financed by an export tax on raw, rubber. 

(5) Total area of the experiment stations: 277 acres. 

(8) (9) Objects: investigations on the cultivation and diseases of rubber; multi¬ 
plication of improved strains by budding and selection; treatment and utilisation of 
raw rubber. 

(10) The results of the work carried are to be found in the publications of the 
Rubber Research Scheme. 

(11) English. 


3. — Maxaya. 

(See Pages 333 and 334 in the Directory). • 

24. — Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. 

24. — Institut de Recherches sur le Gautchouc de Malaise. 

(1) Exact geographical position, climate, radius of action; Situated at Kuala 
Eumpur, Federated Malay States. Climate; tropical humid. 

Radius of action: the British Colony of the Straits Settlements and Protectorat 
of the Federated Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Johore. 
Redan, Kelantan, Treganu and Perlis. 

(2) Founded in 1925. 

(4) The Institute is financed by a tax on all raw rubber exported from Malaya. 

(5) Area of land available and nature of the soil: 

The Institute possesses 1333 acres of land at the Experiment Station of the 
Rubber Research Institute of Sungel Buloh, Selangor. Of these 1333 acres, 825 are 
rubber plantations. 

The soil is sand-clay. 

The lUvStiture is also permitted by various companies of planters to carry out 
trials on their plantations situated in all parts of Malaya. 

(6) Stafi: 

Director: B. J. EATON. 

Secretary: H. S. BnACKTiN. 

Botany Division: C. E. T. Mann, C. C. T. Sharp, H. Gtjnnrry, K. N. KAiMAn. 

Dmsiow: E. Rhodes, J.D. Hastings, A. Moore. 

Pathology Division: F, BeeeEY, R. P- N. NappkR. 

Soil Division: C. G. AkhurST, K. S, Pieeay. 

Experiment Station: H. W. Foston. 



(8) Objects: 

Researches and investigations of all descriptions on the cultivation of rubber, 
treatment and preparation of the latex and rubber for export; advice to rubber planters 
in Malaya. The Institute is not concerned with the legislative measures taken for 
the control of diseases of rubber plants. With a view to establishing contact between 
the manufacturers of rubber goods, the Institute participates with the Rubber Research 
Scheme of Ceylon in the upkeep of a chemical laboratory at the Imperial Institute, 
London. The work of the laboratory is directed by the “ London Advisory Committee 
for rubber research (Ceylon and Malaya). 

(9) For work in progress, see the annual reports and other publications. 

(10) The results of work in progress are published in: 

The annual reports from 1928 to 1933. 

The Journal of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, Vols, i, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Planting Manuals, Nos. i to 6. 

These are all published in English. 

For Asiatic planters who do not read English, a pamphlet is published in Malay, 
Chinese, and Tamil. 

The Institute also directs a Service of Asiatic Instructors for the benefit of small 
native rubber planters. In 1934, "this Service comprises 9 instructors stationed in 
various parts of Malaya who are under the administration of the agricultural ofi&cers 
of the Department of Agriculture. This Service is in process of development and in 
1936 there will be 22 instructors. 

4. — Mozmcbiqxje. 

(See page 106 of the Directory). 

I. — Estacao Experimental de Umbeluzi. 

I. — Experiment Station of Umbeluzi. 

(1) This Station is situated at Umbeluzi, at an altitude of 12 metres. It is 
served by a railway, the road between Louren9o-Marques and hy the river Umbeluzi. 

The climate is dry and very hot in the hot season and excessively cold for the 
latitude in the cold season. 

The radius of action of the Station includes the whole colony. 

(2) Founded in 1908. 

(3) (4) Directed by the Agricultural Services. 

(5) Total area, 100 hectares, of which 200 are retained for experimental culti¬ 
vation and the rest is pasture. 

The soil is argillo-siliceous. 

(6) StaS: 8 Europeans and 80 natives. . 

Chief of StaUon: Francisco DE Camara. 

Overseer: Armando Sadbany. 

(S) (g) Objects: experiments with cotton, tobacco, millet, cassava, soya, various 
varieties of for^e plants, potatoes, etc. The Station also possesses large nurseries of 
citrus and other, fruits trees and ornamental plants, for sale and distribution to far¬ 
mers. 

(10) The Direction of Agricultural Services (Direccao dos Services de Agricul- 
,tura) publishes a Boletim in which the results of work carried out are summarised. 

(11) Portugese. 
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2. — Posto Agricola de Mogovolas, 

2, — Agricultural Post of Mogovolas. 

(1) The Agricultural Post of Mogovolas is situated in the \dllage of Nametil^ 
circumscription of Mogovolas, district of Mozambique. 

Gimate: rainy season from November to April; dry season from May to October. 
The average maximum temperature (290 C) is reached in November; the average mi- 
numum temperature (21^ C) in July. 

The average annual rainfall is 977.8 mm.; the most rainy month is January with 
an average of 239.4 mm.; the driest month is September with a rainfall of 9,2 mm. 

The radius of action of this Post includes the whole of the southern part of the 
district, comprising the civil circumscriptions of Mogovolas, Angoche, Moma and, 
Mogincual. 

(2) Established on i October, 1929. 

(3) (4) Directed by the district Bureau of the Agricultural Services (Reparticao 
Distrital dos Services de Agricultura). 

(5) ^ Total area; fields for experimentation, multiplication and research, 134 hec¬ 
tares; forests 53 hectares. 

The land is clayey-sand, sandy-clay and sandy humus-bearing soil, 

(6) Scientific staff: one agricultural expert of the district and one private farm 
maiiager. 

Temporary staff: one chief of pratical farming and two overseers, Europeans; 200 
native workers, on an average. 

(8) (9) Objects: genealogical selection of cotton, mass selection of sesame and 
various varieties of ground-nuts, cotton, rice, leguminous plants; gratuitous distri¬ 
bution of seeds to natives. 

Trials in spacing in plantations, periods for sowing, soil cultivation. 

Multiplication and propagation of valuable forest trees, native and exotic, 

(10) Free distribution to native farmers of selected seeds, cassava cuttings, fruit 
tress such as oranges, lemons, guavas and bananas. 

The Post publishes, from time to time, the results of work carried out also arti¬ 
cles in the Boletin of the Direction of Agriculture. 

(11) Portugese. 


3. — Posto Agricola de Ribaue, 

3. — Agricultural Post of Ribau6. 

(1) The Agrictiltural Post of Ribaue is situated 10 kilometres distant from the 
village of Ribau6, circumscription of Ribaue, district of Mozambique. 

Gimate: dry period from May to October; rainy period from November to April. 

The radius of activity of the Post includes the whole of the western part of 
the district, comprising the civil circumscriptions of Ribau 4 , Malema, Imala and 
Nampula. 

(2) Established by the ** Diploma Tegislativo da Colonia No. 32, of 22 October, 

1927. , ' . 

(3) Financed by grants included in the general budget, of the colony. ^ Directed 
by the district Bureau of the Agricultural Services (Reparti9ao Distrital dos Servtcos 
de Agricultura). 



(5) Total area: 128 hectares of fields for experimentation, multiplication of seeds 
and research work; 32 hectares of forest. 

The land is sandy-clay, clayey-sand, sandy humus-bearing soil. 

(6) Scientific staff: one district agricultural expert and one private farm manager. 

Temporary staff: one chief of pratical farming and two European overseers and 

an average of 200 native workers. 

(8) (9) Objects: improvement of plants by the genealogical selection of cotton, 
the mass selection of sesame and various varieties of ground-nuts, cotton, rice, maize, 
sorghum, and leguminous plants. Seeds are distributed free of charge to native and 
European farmers. 

Trials for periods for sowing, and spacing; acclimatization of varieties; cultivation 
of the soil. 

Multiplication and propagation of valuable forest trees, native .and exotic. 

Experiments in acclimatization and yield of varieties of coffee, native and Arabian; 
studies on the most suitable shade plants. 

(ro) Free distribution to farmers of selected seeds etc. 

The work carried out and the results obtained are published from time to time, 
also articles are published in the BoUtim of the Direction of Agriculture. 

(ii) Portugese. 

J. Legros. 


BOOK NOTICES (*) 

Herce P., Fmidamentos de acidunetria. Deierminacion del pH, 84 pags, 22 fig., 
bibliografia. Editorial Agricoia Espanola, S. A., Caballero de Gracia, 24, lo, Madrid. 

The object of this pamphlet on Acidimetry and the determination of pH, by the 
Agronomy Engineer, D. Pedro Herce, Professor at the special School for Agronomy 
Engineers in Spain, is to assemble in a few pages the information that may be found 
scattered among a great number of books, pamphlets, reports, etc., by extracting from 
them the most interesting matter and presenting it in a methodical manner and with 
the greatest possible clearness in order to facilitate the work of pupils in the Agricultural 
Schools or persons wishing to acquire general and fundamental knowledge of the many 
methods whereby pH may be determined at the present time. 

This work is presented in a simple and concise form and is divided into 2 parts. 
The first contains general information on acidity, basic state, neutrality, notations, etc. 
The second is devoted to a study of the following questions:— I. The basis of the elec¬ 
tric or potentio-metric method (Nernst formula for the concentration piles; deter¬ 
mination of pH by means of this formula; electrodes, measurement of electro-motive 
force) — II. TreneI/'s Acidimeter — HI, Bases of the colorimetric method (indicators, 
acidimeters measuring by the colorimetric method) — TV, Criticisms of the electric 
and colorimetric methods (advants^es and disadvantages of the two methods for 
deter m in ing pH) — An appendix which contains a short description of the theory of 
potentials of oxy-reduction. 

Persons interested in the vast problem of the determination and application of pH 
will find valuable information in this work from which they will be able to obtain an 
exact idea cf the present state of this question. 

A. P. 


{*) CTnder.this, headiog are included sliort synopses of books rieceved for review. 



GerdtzBN B. F. (Ingeniero Agrouomo), El agua en la agyicultum, 8o pags. San¬ 
tiago du Chili, Imprenta Chile, Morande 767. 

This work on Water in agriculture, which is the first to be published in Chili on 
this subject, refers to the irrigable lauds of Chili, but the author also describes in detail 
the tests made in North America for determining the quantity of 'water necessary 
for various crops and compares them with his own personal experiences. 

All the elements which enter into irrigated agricultural production are minutely 
analysed, not only the water itself and in relation with other elements of physical agri¬ 
culture, but also the manner of utilisation, or system of irrigation. 

The author devotes a few chapters to the study of rains and seasonable distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall in certain defined regions in Chili; he then discusses the practical infor¬ 
mation obtained by experience in the irrigable zones of Chili and gives the various 
methods of utilising water according to the type of land and crops. 

Considerable space is given to the study of erosion due to rainfall and the means of 
lessening or avoiding the effects, also the method of measuring the flow of water in streams 
by means of rustic wooden measures, easily and cheaply made. 

The following chapters are included in the book:— Introduction — Air, water 
heat, soil and plants —■ Uses and abuses of irrigation water — Systems of irrigation 
and their object with some practical indications. Capacity of the soil for water —■ 
Factors influencing the evaporation of water in the soil — Clouds and their formation 
and rainfall in Chili — Value of the quantity of water used by a feeder of the Maipo 
canal —- Observations on practical irrigation —• Fstablishment of irrigation dues — 
Damage caused by erosion and means of dinimishing damage — Systems of gavging, 
simple and easily applied —■ Water supply and cost price. 

The author has invented a formula and a simple process easily applied for determin¬ 
ing the volume of water per hectare necessary for irrigating cultivated soils of normal 
composition and most nearly approaching the optimum requirement for irrigated 
crops. 

A. P. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

General. 

AGRlCXJi^TTOAn PROGUESS, The Journal of the Agricultural education association. 

V. XII. 1935, Cambridge, W. Hefier, 1935. 204 p. 

Assembbj^E DBS PR]^lDENtS DBS CHAMBRBS D^AGRlcunruRB. Seances des i8 et 
19 Mars 1935. Compte rendu. Paris, [i935]- 322 p. 

Commission iNO^ERNAtiONAnB d^agricutturb. Paris. Annales, Mai 1935. 

[Chaumont, Imp. de TBst], 1935* ^^5 P* 

Irish agrictoxurad organisation soctexy, Ltd. Report for the year ending 
31st March, 1934. Dublin, I.A. W. S. Printing department, 1934- 37 P- 

HANDBUCH FtiR DAS GBSAMXE DEUTSCHE SCHRIFTTUM DBR LANDWIRXSCmET, FORST- 

wirtschabt, des Garten- und Weinbaues, dbs KJ/Eustgarten- und Sied- 
EUNGSWESENS UND DER TiERHEIERUNDE MIT BlNSCHEUSS DER GRBNZGEBIETE. 
Jg‘ 1933- Bearbeitet von Anton Areand. Leipzig, M. Janecke, 1934. 1^4 P* 
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iNSmuT INXEJRNATIONAIv B^AGRICUI^O^URE. COMMISSION IN1:ERNAXI0NAI,E PBRMA- 
NKNTE) DBS ASSOCIATIONS AGRICOBBS. Giiide intematioual des associations agri¬ 
coles adherentes a la C, I. P. A. Rome, Impr. de la Chambre des Deputes, 1934. 
V. I. Purope-Afrique. 1934. 172 p. 

Then. F. TJ. Year BOOK FOR 1935. Bdited by C. Fyfe. Dondon, National farmers' 
umon, 1935. 523 p. 

SCHWBIZBRISCHER BANDWiRTSCHAFTBiCHER VBRBin. Jahresbericht 1934 * Bern, Ver- 
bandsdiuckerei A.-C„ 1935, 64 p. 


General Agronomy, 

Christiansen-Weniger, F. Die Gmndlagen des tiirkischen Ackerbaus. Leipzig, 
Verl. der Werkgemeinscbaft, 1934. X, 476 p. 

Ravenna, C. CMmica pedologica. II terreno agrario ed i fertilizzanti. Bologna, 
N. Zanichelli, 1935. XV, 334 p. 

Plant Protection, 

British mycobogicab sociETy. Dist of common names of British plant diseases. 
Cambridge, University press, [pref. 1934]. 

Briton-Jones, H. R. The diseases and curing of cacao. Dondon, MacMillan e C^, 
1934. X, 161 p. 

Eidmann, H. Die Forleule in Preussen im Jahre 1933. Wissenschaftliche Untersu- 
chungen des Zoologischen Instituts der Forstichen Hochschule Hann. Miinnden 
anlasslich der Massenvermehrung der ForleulePanolis flammea SchifE. in Preus¬ 
sen im Jahre 1933. Hannover, Schaper, 1934. 218 p. 

Hotson, J. W. Key to the rusts of the Pacific Northwest. Washington, University 
of Washington press, 1934. 193 p. (Washington. University. Publications in 
biology, V. 3, November, 1934). 

Howard, T.-O. Ua menace des insectes. Traduit par U. Borland. [Paris], E. Plam- 
marion, [1935]. 281 p. (BibHoth^que de philosophie scientifique). 

EESCHKB, B. Die B^ampfung pfianzlicher und tierischer Schadlinge. (Mittel gegen 
Ungeziefer und Unkraut). Wien und Leipzig, A. Hartleben, 1935, VII. 1S3 p. 
(Chemischtechnische Bibliothek, Bd. 400). 

Wardbaw, C. W. Diseases of the banana and of the Manila hemp plant. London, 
MacMillan, 1935 - ^^5 P* 

Crops of the Temperate Regions, 

LuRASCHi, Arnabdo. LTtalia ed il suo pane. [Roma], Confederazione nazio- 
nale fascista del commercio, i935* (Federazione nazionale fascists panificatori 
ed afEni. Biblioteca federale tecnica e di propaganda, v. 29). 


Tropical and Subtropical Crops, 

Bunting, B., C. D. V. Georgi and J. N. Mibsum. The oil palm in Malaya. Kuala 
Lumpur, Department of agriculture, 1934. BS* ^93 (Malayan planting manual 
no i). Bibhographie, p, 257-260. 
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lOTERNATlONAI, ASSOCIA^IMON FOR RUBBER AND OtTHER CULTIVATIONS IN THE NE- 
THERLANDS INDIES. TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. Eleventh Annual report 1933. 
s. 1 . n. e„ [I 934 ]> n P* 


Animal Husbandry, 

Didier, R. [et] P. Rode. Ees rnammiferes de Prance. Paris, Societe nationale 
d'acclimatation de France, 1935. 39^ p. (Archives d'histoire naturelle pubH^ 
par la Societe nationale d'acclimatation de Prance). 

Marcq, J. et J. Lahaye. Bxt^rieur du cheval. Gembloux, J. Duculot, 1934. 
277 p. (Bncyclopedie agronomique et veterinaire). 

Palteinieri, S. Te malattie degli animal! da cortile. Roma, Opera nazionale 
combattenti, [1934]- ^59 P* (Collana agraria dell’Opera nazionale combat- 
tenti, 31). 

Stegen, H. Die Zucht des hannoverschen Pferdes unter besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Fruchtbarkeitsverhaltnisse Hannover, Schaper, 1934. 242 p. (Ar- 
beiten der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Zuchtungskunde Hft. 66). 

Wagener, H. Untersuchungen an Spitzenpferden des Spring- und Schulstalles 
der Kavallerie-Schxile Hannover. Hannover, Schaper, 1934. ^^7 P* (Arbeiten 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Zuchtungskunde Hft. 65). 


Forestry, 

Bruce, D. [and] F. X. Schumacher. Forest mensuration. New York, McGraw-Hill 
book c®, 1935. XIV, 360 p. (American forestry series). 


Fruits, 

New York State horticultural society. Proceedings of the 80th meeting of the 
New York State horticultural society held at Rochester New York January 16, 
17, 18. Bastem meeting at Kingston. January 30, 31, February i, 1935, 
Roy, N. Y. Gazette-News Company i935* 357 P* 

PrechteR, T. Gartneiische Kalkulation. Anleitimg fiir die Brrechnung der Ge- 
stehungskosten im Erwerbsgartenbau. Berlin, Parey, 1935- 68 p. (Gartnm- 
sche Behrhefte, hrsg. von A. Janson. Hft. 46). 

ToppeL, j. Die Banane. Bine wirtschaftsgeographische Monographie ihrer Ges- 
chichte, Anbaubedingungen imd Verwertung, sowie der Produktionslander, des 
Imports, Handels und Verbrauches. BerBn-Steglitz, Bodenbender, 1935. ^YI, 
186 p. 


Agricultural Engineering, 

Gussoni, B. Be appHcazioni del cemento nei fabbricati rurali. Conferenze svolte 
nella Scuola di specializzazione. Milano, XJ. Hoepli, i 934 - S4 p.. (Milmo, 
R., Politecnico. Scuola di specializzazione- per le costruzioui in cemento. Atti, 
ricerche, studi, 17). 
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PrEXTSCHEN, G. Ber Binsatz der Masciiitie im landwirtschaftlichen Betrieb. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1935. ^2 p. (Verbesserte Arbeitsverfahren, Hft. 4). 

TramoME, R. Ba boriifica integrale del Tavoliere di Puglia. Realizzazioni e pro- 
spettive. (Commento al D. M. 28 settembre X934, xio 5516). Bari, G. Laterza 

& figli, 1935. 106 p. 


AgvicuUtiral Industry, 

JAHRBTTCHDER VERSUCHS-XTNDBEHRANSTAEXEURBRAUBREI IN BERI;IN. 24. Band. 
1934, Berlin, P. Parey, 1934. 3^2 p. 

X^nie conf:^rence eainiErE internaxionai^e. Rome 18-20 Juin 1934. [Roma], As- 
sociazione fascista dell’industria laniera italiana, 1935. 123 p. 

Norske meekeproducenxers i,anbsforbxjnd. Beretning 1934 . Oslo, A. W. Brog- 
gers, 1935- i37 P- 

[Report of the Co-operative Association of Norwegian Dairy Farms]. 

Miscellaneous. 

BLaguin, E. Geologie appliqnee. Paris, Masson, 1934. 403 p. 

RizzaxXi, F. Enciclopedia tascabile. Repertorio di cognizioni utili per tutti. 13**' ed. 
Firenze, Bemporad, 1935. XIX, 796 p. 

SOCIEXAIXAUANA PER IE PROGRESSO DEEEE SCIENZE. Roma. Atti. XXIII. Rinnione. 
Napoli, 11-17 ottobre i934* v. II. Rapporti e comunicazioni di classe A. 
Roma, 1935. 633 p. 

Periodicals (i), (2), {3). , 

Agricuexura noua. v. i, 1934. inens. Cluj. Dei 250 et Dei 500 pour instituts p. a. 
ArbeiXEN iiber physiologische und angewandte Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem. 
V. I, i934i ixT. RM. 15. p. v. (Deutsches entomologisches Institut der Raiser 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaft).« 

BioueeEXEN Sredneaziatskogo naoutchno-issledovateliskogo institonta po khlop- 
kovodstvou. Bulletin of the Central Asia scientific research cotton institute. 
1934. bimestr. Tachkent. [Title and contents in Georgien also; summary in 
English and Georgien]. [Formerly: « Bioulleten naoutchno-issledovateliskogo 
institouta po khlopkpvodstvou»]. 

China cotton journal, v. 12, 1934. Shanghai. § Chin. 0,52 p. f. (Hua shang 
sha ch'aiig lien ho hui). [Chinese cotton millowners* association]. [Text in 
Chinese]. 


(1) Previous list March 1935. To be continued September 1935. 

(2) Dist of abbreviations: bthebd. (biweekly); bimens, {twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d^:. (every ten days); ^tr, (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n«> (number); N. S, (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trrhebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between; brackets [/] are given translations and esqjla^iatory no'es not appearing in, the title 
of the re^dew. 
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QohomES autonomes. n® i, 1935. trim. Paris. 25 fr. int.; 30 etr. (Agence econo- 
mique des colonies autonomes et des territoires africains sous mandat). 
[Supercedes: « Bulletin de TAgence »]. 

COOPERAZIONE intellettuale. n^ 1-2, 1935. 3 fois p. a. Roma, B, 20 int.; L. 40 etr* 
(Commissione nazionale italiana per la cooperazione intellettuale). 

Do^wiAJDCZAENicrwo le 4 ne, Recherches foresti^res. v. 2, 1933. irr. Warszawa. (Ko- 
misja doswiadczalnictwa lesnego Szkoiy gl6wnej gospodarstwa wiejskiego w 
Warszawie). [Title and summaries in German. (Commission of Forestry 
research at the Central Agricultural School of Warsaw)]. 

GossorTosei^. Informatsionnyi i metodologitcheskii sbomik Sektora gosoudarst- 
vennogo sortoisp3r(:aniia. 1932. irr. Leningrad, prixvar. par fasc. (Vsesoiouznaia 
akademiia. s. kh. naouk im, V. I. Lenina. Institout rastenievodstva NEIZ 
SSSR.). [Informative and methodical Survey of the State Section of Selection* 
(Academy of Agriculture of U. S. S. R, Institute for Plant Industry.)] 

Iot6rma1?ions du B. I. F. T. n. i, 1933. to* Fans. (Bureau international de Ten- 
seignement technique). 

IzvESTHA Povoljskogo lesotekhnitcheskogo institouta imeni Maksima Gorikogo* 
Nachrichten des Wolgauer forsttechnischen Institutes namens Maxim Gorky. 
V. 8, 1933 irr. lochkar-Ola. prix var. par fasc. [Text in Russian] [Formerly: 
« Izvestiia Kazanskogo lesotekhnitcheskogo institouta»]. 

JOXJRNAI/ of agriculture and horticulture, v. 37, 1934* niens. Quebec. (Department 
of agriculture of the Province of Quebec). 

Machinisme agricole et ^quipement rural, v. i, 1935. mens. Paris, 36 fr. int.; 40 fr* 
^tr. (Station centrale d*essais de machines). 

Manx jorunal of agriculture, v. i, 1934. Peel, Isle of Man. 2s. 6d. p. a. (The 
Board of agriculture. Experimental farm). 

Mierobioeogiia. Microbiology, v. i, 1932. trim. Moskva. $ 4. (Botanitcheskii insti¬ 
tout* Mikrobiologitcheskaia laboratoriia). [Title and contents in English also]. 
[Botanical Institute, Bacteriological Laborator}^]. 

PiAJJ^r science literature, v. i, i 935 - hebd. Washington, (Library, Bureau of plant 
industry). [Combined: « Botany current literatmre » with « Agronomy current 
literature »]. 

POESEA akademja umiej^tnosci. Cracovie. Starunia. n® i, 1934, to. [Polish Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences and Arts]. 

Przegeab uprawy tytoniu. v. i, 1934. Aliens. Pulawy. (Pahstwowy inst3rfcut nau- 
kowy gospodarstwa wiejskiego. Dyrekcja polskiego monopolu tytoniowego)* 
[Review of Tobacco Culture. (National Polish Institute of rural economics. 
Direction of the Tobacco Monopole of Poland)]. 

Rayon, Rivista tecnico-economica dei tessili modemi. v. 3, I935* uaens. Roma* 
L* 60 int,; L* 120 6tr. (Federazione nazionalefascistadegliesercentirindu^tria 
delle fibre tessili artificiali). 

REVisrA de agricultura. v. 7,1935. mens. San Jos6, Costa Rica, r Ps. or int.; 2 Ps. or 
dtr. [Formerly: «Escuela de agricultura»]. ■ . 

Revue de microbiologie appliqu^e d ragriculture, a I'hygi^iie. a rindustrie. v. i, 
,1934, biniestr. Paris. 50 fr, int.; 70 fr. -6tr. (J. B. BaiUi^e). , , 

Sov^^SKOE ptitsevodstvo. 1934. i^ens. Moskva, (Selikhozgiz), [Soviet Avi¬ 
culture]. 



Spisanib na zemedelskite opitui institouti. Zeitschrift der landwirtschaftlicheii 
Verstjclisstationen in Bulgarien. y. 5, 1933, irr. Sofia, (Ministerstyo na zeme- 
delieto i d^rjavnite imoti. Infomatsionna sloujba). [Title also in German, 
Summaries in German, Bnglish or French,]. [Ministry of Agriculture of State 
lands. Office of information]. 

bulletin of the International rubber regulation committee, v. i, 1935. 
mens. Tendon. los. p, a. 

T. C. Ankara yiiksek ziraat enstitiisii. Cift^iye ogutler. n<> 2, 1934. irr. Ankara. (Tand- 
wirtschaftliche Hochschule Ankara. Ratgeber ftir den praktischen Landwirt). 
[Bilingual Fdition]. 

Terra e lavoro, Supplemento del « Lavoro agricolo fascista a. v. i, 1935, bimestr. 
Roma. T. 20. (Comitato nazionale per lo studio del lavoro agricolo). 

Trotjdv Tesotekhnitcheskoi akademii. Mitteilungen der forsttechnischen Akademie. 
V. I (38), 1931. irr. (Goslestekhizdat). [Title also in German, contents and 
Summaries in German and Bnglish. Formerly: from 1898 to 1903: «Izvestiia 
s. Feterbourgskago lesnago institouta »; from 1903 to 1917: dlzyestiia impera- 
torskago lesnago institouta »; 1917: «Izvestiia petrogradskago lesnogo Insti¬ 
touta)); from 1925 to 1929: Izvestiia leningradskogo lesnogo institouta))]. 

Wines vines, v. 16, i935« mens. San Francisco, Cal, g 1,50 p. a. [Pr 4 cddemment: 
« California grape grower »]. 


Prof. Ai#ESSANI>ro Bhizi, Segretario gen^ale dell*Isdtuto, Difettore repsonsc^ile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 

Argentine Republic: The Overwintering Stages of Pear and Apple Scab (i). 

In 1934 the existance has been determined, for the first time in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, of the perithecia of Venturia pirina Aderk. and F. inaeqiialis (Cke.) 
Winter, agents of the diseases commonly called ' sarnas ' (scab) of pears and 
apples, and which have, for a long time, been firmly established in the humid 
parts of this country, chiefly in the islands of the Delta of the Paranfi and various 
localities in the north west and south of the province of Buenos Aires. 

In 1930 pear and apple scab made its presence evident by the damage it 
caused to the leaves, twigs and especially the fruits much of which became value¬ 
less, but it is chiefly in the last few years, with the increase in cultivation of 
pomaceous fruits, that these diseases have reached dangerous proportions. 

In 1931 the Phytopathological Division of the Ministry of Agriculture was 
able to establish an intense attack of scab on the pear blossom in the first section 
of the islands of the Delta of the Parana and which caused the loss of the greater 
part of the harvest of ‘ William' pears, which variety is most cultivated in that 
region. 

It was thus discovered that the epidemic was favoured by the atmospheric 
conditions which proceeded the appearance of the disease (a relative humidity 
was determined of 95 to 100 between 25 September and 3 October). On account 
of these exceptional conditions of humidity apple scab also appeared in abundance 
in the varieties ' Reinette ’ and ' Delicious In 1933 pear and apple scab 
again appeared in epidemic form in various parts of the province of Buenos Aires 
(San Pedro, Castelli, Cohos, etc.). The first attack took place during the time 
of blossoming and setting of the fruit (October-lSTovember) and the second during 
the last stage of development (February-March). In both periods the relative 
humidity was very high and consequently very propitious for the development 
of the disease. 

The propagation of pear and apple scab takes place during the period of vege¬ 
tation of the trees (September-March) by means of the spring spores (conidia) 
which was the only form of reproduction then known in the country the over¬ 
wintering stage (perithecia) of the fungus not having been discovered. It was 

♦ Under this and the third heading the countries are arranged in Ihrench alphabetical order. 

(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, 
Agronomical Engineer, Chief of the ‘ Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal % Ministry of Agriculture, 
Buenos Aires. 
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supposed, as in other countries where these diseases exist, that the parasites 
overwintered within the parts attacked (twigs, leaves, fruits) and that the conidia 
and stromas were the sources of origin of the first infections which were observed 
on the trees in the spring. 

The work of the PhT^'topathological Division has made it evident that on the 
fallen leaves attacked by scab after some months (observation July-August) the 
spring spores (conidia) were rare; on the other hand, on the same leaves the produc¬ 
tion of perithecia was very abundant. These perithecia are imbeded in the leaf 
and only a small neck appears on the surface from which the ascospores [emerge 
when they are mature. 

F. 'pinna was especially abundant on the under surface of the leaves, of the 
pear while V. inaequalis was faintl}’’ discernable on both sides of the leaves of 
the apple. 

The material which was studied came from Castelli (F. C. S.) and Villa Or- 
tuzar (Federal Capital). 

Australia: Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New [South Wales for the 

Year Ending 30th June, 1934 (i). 

Cer:^ai,s and eibdb crops. 

Wheat: Take-all [Ophioholus graminis) and Foot-Rot {Helminthospo- 
Hum sativum) were the most prevalent diseases, and damage up to 50 % was 
recorded in some crops. Root-Rot {Fusarium culmorum) was present to a minor, 
extent. Purple Patch {Rhizoctonia solani) was' observed in one district causing 
losses up to 35 %. Although prevalent in the north west. Stem rust [Puocinia 
graminis) did not seiionsty affect the main crops. Natural infections (aecidia) 
were observed for the first time in Australia, on the barberry {Berberis vulgaris)* 
Tosses from Flag Smut {Urocystis tritici) were not as severe as in the past owing 
to cultivation of resistant varieties. 

Maize: Root and Stalk Rot was caused mainly by Gihberella saubinetii, 
perithecia were abundant on old stalks. Although the organism was found as 
a cob and grain rot, Fusarium moniliforme was more important in this con¬ 
nection. 

' F. moniliforme and F. moniliforme var. suhglutinans were important causes 
of seedling blight. Gihberella fujikuroi var. suhglutinans was recorded as a 
parasite of maize for the first time. 

Millet; K^emel Smut {Sphacelotheca sorghi) caused up to 50 % infection 
in some crops, and root and stalk rots [Colletotrichum sp.) were also serious* 

Sugar Cane: Toss than i % of crop was lost by diseases, the most 
important of which were Gumming {Bacterium vascularum) and the viroses, 
Fiji Disease and Mosaic. 


(i) CoinmuBication from the oflBLcfaJ correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R, J, Noble, Biologist, 
Department of Agriculttire, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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ly u c e r n e : Stem Nematode \Anguillulina dipsaci) affected some crops 
severely. Witches' Broom (undet.) was also of importance. A wilted and 
stnnted condition apparently associated with unfavourable soil conditions was 
widespread throughout the State. 

Tobacco: Downy Mildew {Peronospora tahacina) caused serious loss in 
seed beds. 


Fruit crops. 

Apples and Pears: Weather conditions favoured development of 
Black Spot [Venturia inaequalis and pirina) where control measures were in¬ 
adequate or not applied. Other diseases included Bitter Pit, Internal Cork, 
Water Core, Heart Rot [Schizophyllum commune). Brown Rot {Sclerotinia fy^tcti- 
cola), Pear Fleck (Entomosponum maculatum) and Measles. • 

Citrus: Black Spot {Phoma citricarpa) was very severe in coastal areas, 
Melanose {Phomopsis citfi) was more widespread than usual. Scab {Sporotri- 
chum citri) caused loss in lemons and grape fruit. Leaf Yellowing (possibly 
magnesium deficienc}^) was prevalent in portions of the coastal areas. 

Stone Fruits: Brown Rot {Sclerotinia frticticola) was most destruc¬ 
tive and Freckle {Cladosporium carpophilum) also assumed serious proportions. 
Green Rot of Apricots {Sclerotinia lihertiana) was noted for the first time. Rust 
{Puccinia pruni-spinosae) damaged some canning varieties of peaches in inland 
irrigation areas. An internal breakdown of apricots which caused almost total 
disintegration of the fruit tissues was associated with excessively moist soil 
conditions under irrigation. Root Nematode {Heterodera marioni) was very pre¬ 
valent on peaches in some sandy soils of coastal areas. Internal Brownig (undet.) 
was recorded on some varieties of canning peach. 

G 1 a p e s : Downy Mildew {Plasmopara viticola) and Black Spot {Gloeo- 
sporium ampelophagum) developed seriously in most crops. 

Miscellaneous Fruits: Diseases affecting Cavendish bananas 
were of importance only in certain areas and included Anthracnose {Gloeosporium 
musantm) in cooler areas, Dry Rot {Clitocyhe sp.) in newly cleared lands, Leaf 
Spot {Cercospora sp.) and Bunchy Top (virus). Some serious individual losses 
were caused by Squirter {Nigrospora sp.) 

Strawberries were severely affected with Wilt {Rhizoctonia sp.). 

Vegetable crops. 

Beans: Bacterial Blight {Bacterium medicaginis var. phaseolicola) 
was again the most serious disease* Mosaic developed extensively after wide- 
spread aphis infestation. Lack of pollination was associated with exceptionally 
cool weather in some districts. 


* Mmi. I Ingl, 
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Cabbages and Cauliflowers: I^eaf Spot [AUernana brassicae) 
was of importance and wet weather favoured development of Black Rot 
{Bacterium campestre) and I^eaf Spot {Bacterium mac^dicolum). 

Potatoes: Many crops failed as result of epidemic of !Cate Blight 
{Phytophthora infestans). Virus diseases included Leaf Roll, Mosaic and Aucuba 
Mosaic. Rhizoctonia disease and Common Scab {Actinomyces scabies) were also 
prevalent. 

Tomatoes: Late Blight {Phytophthora infestans) was the most 
important disease of field crops. Leaf Mould ■ {Cladosporium fulvum) reached 
epidemic form for the first time. Bacterial Canker {Aplanobacter michiganense) 
although apparently present for several years past was recorded for the first time 
as causing serious damage. Big Bud (virus) although not yet serious appears 
to have become more widespread. Spotted Wilt (virus) again seriously affected 
spring crops. Streak (virus) was recorded for the first time and seriously affected 
glasshouse crops. 

Miscellaneous Vegetables: Blossom Rot of Cucurbits {Choa- 
nephora cucurhitarum) was recorded for the first time. Downy Mildew {Perono- 
spora destructor) again seriously damaged onion crops. Peas were severely affected 
by Blight {Bacterium pisi). Rosette (undet.) was widespread on sweet potato 
crops and caused some heavy losses. 

MlSCEni.ANKOUS PEANtS. 

The following diseases were recorded for the first time. Leaf Smut {Urocy- 
sfis agropyri) on Bromtis mollis, Leaf Stripe {Ustilago striaeformis) on Poa annua, 
Powdery Mldew [Ovulariopsis sp.) on Mock Orange {Philadelphus sp.), Leaf 
Spot [Bacterium aptatum) on Nasturtium {TropaeoUm sp.). Brown plaster mould 
{Myriococcmn praecox) was recorded for the first time in mushroom beds. 

Twig and Leaf Blight {Marsonia salicicola) affected Willows [Salix sp.) more 
seriously than in the previous season. 


Eritrea: The Tropical Migratory Locust (i). 

During the month of October, 1934 the hatching of a few larvae of Locusta 
migratoria migratorioides was reported in the territory of Usoqua and Decdec 
Nabo, Cohain, Serae. The lar\^ae were immediately destroyed by the local 
natives. 


(i) Commimic-ation from the oiiicial correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Ouidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 
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Estonia: The Destruction of Barberry and Buckthorn (i). 

In Estonia the cereals are often attacked by rusts. It is especially in the 
North-West of the country that the cereals safer from this disease which some¬ 
times causes severe damage to the cultivation. In southern Estonia, the damage 
which the cereals sufer is notabty less important. The reason for this is, that 
in the South the barberry {Berberis vtdgaris E. and var. atropurpurea Hort.) is 
found solety in parks and gardens and rarely in the wild state, whereas in the 
North-West, it commonly grows in the wild state on Silurian soil. The buck¬ 
thorn [Rhamnus cathartica E-) is to be found throughout the country, but to a 
much less extent than the barberr3^ 

In order to control the rusts of cereals {Puccinia grammis Pers. and P, coro- 
■nifera Kleb.) Parliament passed a special law at the Assembly of the i8th 
November, 1932, which renders compulsory the destruction of barberr}- and 
buckthorn. 

Within a period of three years every bush of barberry and buckthorn must 
be destroyed by the owners of the land or by the usufructuaries, in the case 
of lands belonging to the State. During the first year the destruction must be 
directed against all bushes in gardens, in fields, within a radius of 200 yards 
round the fields, and in meadows. During the following two years these bushes 
everywhere else must be destroyed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is authorised to protract the date fixed by the 
law, if in special cases it appears indispensable. The Ministiy^ may also allow 
the work of destruction to be suspended in districts where the barberry and the 
buckthorn ofer no danger to agriculture. 

The owners and usufructuaries of land are obliged to see that the destroyed 
bushes do not grow up again. 

The cultivation of the above mentioned plants in a district where their des¬ 
truction is compulsory is allowed only for a scientific purpose, and at the authori¬ 
sation of the Minister of Agriculture. 

Every usufructuary of land is authorised to request that the law in question 
be put into force, and to apply in this matter to the authority of the police for 
them to take the necessary steps. 

In the case of owners and usufructuaries who do not efiect the destruction 
according to the law, the necessary work will be undertaken by the local author¬ 
ities at the expense of those interested. ^ 

A special instruction with regard to the enforcement of the law will be pub¬ 
lished by the Minister of Agriculture in agreement with the Minister for Home 
Affairs. 


(i) Commtmicatiott from the ofBLdal coixespondent of the Institute, Mr. J. Umarik, Director of 
the Bureau for Agricultural Education and ISxperimentation, Ministry of Agrioilture, Tallinn, 
Estonia. ' 
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United States of America: The More Important Entomological Records for 

September, 1934 (i). 

Wirewotm [Elateridae) damage, particularly to potatoes, was reported from 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Missouri, and South Carolina. 

In general the hessian fly {Phytophaga destructor Say) is at a low ebb in the 
main winter-wheat regions. 

Chinch bugs {Blissus leucopterus Say) were moving into winter quarters in 
large numbers throughout the eastern part of their range. An unusual condi¬ 
tion is reported in the finding of large populations of these insects in Vermont 
during the latter part of August. 

The corn ear worm (Heliothis obsoleta Fab.) was reported as occurring gene¬ 
rally from the Gulf region to Minnesota and from the Atlantic to Utah. In Mis¬ 
souri it is said to be more prevalent than at any time during the past 30 years. 
In Colorado corn-ear infestation was said to be as high as 100 percent. Through¬ 
out the greater part of the country the ear worm was doing serious damage. 

The fail armyworm {Laphygma frugiperda S. & A.) was destructively abun¬ 
dant in the Gulf region from Georgia to Texas. 

The codling moth [Carpocapsa pomonella U.) was unusually abundant and 
destructive in the Ohio River Valley and in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Mexican bean beetle {Epilachna corrupta Muls.) was reported for the 
first time from Orange and Windsor Counties, Vermont, and from Webster County, 
Mississippi. Damage has been general and serious throughout its previous 
range. 

The pea moth {Laspeyresia nigricana Steph.) has been discovered in the State 
of Washington, where it occasioned considerable loss in two counties to growers 
who were raising peas for canning. 

The pickle worm [Diaphania nitidalis Stoll) again appeared in Connecticut 
this year. This is its second appearance in the past 34 years. 

Heavy damage to sugar beets by the greenhouse leaf tier {Phlyctaenia rubi- 
galis Guen.) was reported from Orange County, Calif. The sugar content of the 
beets in infested fields is so low as to render them hardly worth harvesting. 

The satin moth {Stilpnotia salicis D.) was reported as occurring in Oregon, 
in the Willamette Valley. This is the first record of the occurrence of this insect 
in that State. 

One of the elm leaf aphids, Tuherculatus ulmifolii Monell, was present in out¬ 
break numbers in Iowa and Nebraska. 

Very heavy infestations of crickets {Gryllus domesticus D-) in houses located 
in the vicinity of public dumps were reported from Maine, Massachusetts, and 
Wisconsin. In the Massachusetts infestation the insects were so numerous as 
to force the tenants to leave the houses. 


(i) Commimication irom Mr. I,eb A. Strong^ Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Qua¬ 
rantine, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 
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Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) (i). 

Monthly Report (September, 1934). 

During the month of September a considerable diminution has been observed 
in the movements of locusts in the North of the Colony. In the central region 
a certain movement has already been reported, principally in the district of Que- 
limane, on the borders of Nyasaland, where large swarms have been seen flying 
towards the S. One of the largest swarms came from the above-mentipned English 
Colony. 

In the territory of Manica and Sofala large swarms have been observed, 
generally coming .from the N. W. ' 

In the South of the Colony, in the region of Inhambane two swarms have 
been seen. In the district of IyOuren90 Marques increasing movements of locusts 
have been reported. 

In the first days of September two swarms crossed the southern frontier 
coming from Zululand, also another swarm coming from Swaziland. These 
swarms passed over Maputo, flying towards the confines of Umbeluzi, Tembe, 
etc. Swarms continued to appear in the valleys of the rivers Incomati, espe¬ 
cially in the Mahi9a region. 

Properties situated in these valley^s have been damaged. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1934 ( 2 ). 

Monthly Report No. 22. September, 1934. 

Swarms of the Red Locust [Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) have been in 
evidence throughout the month, particularly in, the eastern and north-eastern 
districts of the Colony. A feature of the reports received has been the great 
size and density of some of the swarms observed. 

One swarm in the Mazoe district is described as easily the biggest that has 
ever been seen in the district. It commenced passing over one point in the early 
morning of the 23rd and at i p, m. on- the 25th was still passing over. 

The direction of flight has been irregular, and no definite migratory tendency 
has been evidenced, in spite of the fact that a definite invasion via Northern 
Rhodesia took place in August. 

As in previous experience, swarms have continued to haunt the humid eastern 
border districts crossing the border freely to and from Portuguese East Africa. 
The presence of swarms has, however, been reported as far west as the Wankie 

(1) Commtmicatiou from Mr. Julio Gard]^ Alparo Cardoso, Chief oflhe Bntomological Section, 
Lourcn^o Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the Director of the Agricultural Service of 
the Colony. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
F. F. S.# Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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district, and as far south as Chibi and Insiza districts, all of which are in distinctly 
or comparatively dry areas, Salisbury township has suffered several visitations 
during the month. 

To the end of the month there was no sign of development of the ovaries 
in the females. 

Enemies and Disease: 

Nothing has been recorded under this heading. All specimens examined 
during the month have been healthy and free from both parasites and disease. 

Damage: 

Damage to native trees, plantations of exotic trees, fruit trees, early grazing 
and irrigated crops has been reported from various districts. 

Outlook: 

The prospect for the coming season in regard to prevalence of hoppers based 
On prevalence of winged locusts in the colony and reports from neighbouring ter- 
ritories, has become decidedly grave, and it appears highly doubtful if the peak 
of the present swarm cycle of the Red Docust has as yet been passed, even in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Resolutions of the Third International Locust Conference*. 

II. — The special problems or each species of eocusx and the steps 

TO BE taken for THEIR FURTHER INVESTIGATION. 

(a) The Tropical Migratory D pcust, L 0 custa m i gr at o- 
fia mi gr at 0 r i 0 i d e s (Reiche and Fairmaire). 

The problem of the outbreak centres of the Tropical Migratory Locust 
in the French Soudan has reached the stage of systematic research in the field, 
at specified points and by local observers. 

The Conference, considering that the work of field investigators whose 
principal function is to determine the outbreak centres should after their 
departure be carried on by staffs of observers whose duty it should be to apply 
and develop the methods laid down by the field investigators and to enlarge 
at a later stage the existing nucleus of organisations responsible for preventing 
the formation of migratory swarms, hopes that the co-operating Governments 
will select from their agricultural staffs observers for service in each region 
in which it seems necessary who shall act under the instructions of the principal 
field officers. 


[Note. — These are enumereUed in Resolution III (a) (i) below). 
* Concluded from this Bulletin, 1934, No. 12, p. 275. 
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(b) The Desert Locust, Schistocerca gtegaria (For- 

s k a 1) , 

The problem of the Desert Locust is further from solution than that of 
other locust species. This is due to the fact that there is still very little 
known regarding its outbreak areas, owing to the wide extent and difficult 
nature of the countries in which they are suspected to be located. 

It is, therefore, urgently necessary that the Governments concerned should 
arrange for at least prehminary surveys to be undertaken of the regions suspect¬ 
ed of being outbreak areas. 

{Note, — These are enumerated in Resolution III [a) (ii) below). 

(c) The Red Locust, Nomadacfis septemfasciata (S.er- 

V i 11 e ) . 

(1) To assist in the delimitation of the outbreak areas and outbreak 
centres of the Red Locust, it is desirable that aU African territories south of 
the Sahara, whether known to be liable to invasion by this species or not,, 
should prepare vegetation maps to show the distribution and nature of open 
and very thinly bushed grasslands. Copies of these should be sent to the 
international centre for anti-locust research (the Imperial Institute of Ento- 
mology, London), either direct or through their own national anti-locust orga^ 
nisations or through the Southern African Locust Bureau. Such maps will 
be greatly increased in value if photographs and notes on the vegetation can 
be added. 

(2) In all countries general observations should be made on the changes 
in distribution of isolated locusts during the later stage of the swarm outbreak. 

(3) In addition to the laboratory work already carried out in various^ 
places to solve the problems set by field work on the Red Locust, at least 
one extra whole-time laboratory worker with adequate facilities is needed. = .This 
worker should keep in the closest possible touch with the field workers and 
should work on the problems which the}^ find most urgent but are unable 
to investigate themselves; he should therefore work in the southern half of 
Africa. Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa and Mozambique appear to be 
the most suitable countries for such studies. 

{4) Entomological reconnaissance is still needed in certain areas. 

[Note. — These are enumerated m Resolution III (a) (iii) below). , 


(d) The Moroccan Locust, Dociostaurus m a r 0 c c an 

(Thunberg). ; 

In view of the very promising results obtained in several Mediterranean 
countries in biological studies on the Moroccan Locust, it is highly desirable 
that such studies should be continued by the Governments concerned and init¬ 
iated by the Governments of other countries suffering from the ravages of 
this locust. 
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III. — Arrangements for further internationae co-operation 

IN ANTI-EOCUST RESEARCH. 

(a) Allocation for each species of locust of the areas 

to be investigated. 

(i) The Tropical Migratory Locust, Locusta migratoria migratorioides (Reiche 
and Fairmaire). 

The regions of the Middle Niger (zone of inundation and South Sahelien 
zone) are of international interest. They should be regarded as the principal 
objective for research on the outbreak centres of the Tropical Migratory Lo¬ 
cust. The biological study of this species already begun by the French author¬ 
ities,‘should be pursued in the Middle- Niger preferably for the moment, as 
this is at present believed to be the only outbreak area of this species. 

(n)' - The Desert Locust, Schistocerca gregaria (Forskal). 

The mmn areas where further investigations are required are shown in the 
following list [see p. ii] in which are indicated also those areas already inves¬ 
tigated:— 

(hi) The Red Locust, Nomadacris septemfasciata (Serville). 

(1) . A primary reconnaissance would be of value in the Belgian Congo, 
where »the Lualaba Valley should be regarded as a probable outbreak centre. 

(2) It is desirable that:— 

.r [a] work on the grasslands of Mozambique should be undertaken by the 
Portuguese- and Union of South Africa Governements; 

. (6) the Government of Nyasaland should initiate work on Lake Shirw a 
and Zomba Mountain and this work should be correlated with the work in pro¬ 
gress in the Lower Shire in Portuguese East Africa; 

’ . : (c) the Government pf Northern Rhodesia should arrange to watch the 
Kafue Flats at Mazabuka; . 

{d) the Government of the Union of South Africa should arrange for 
the stu% of the Red ^Locust in the eastern grasslands of the Union. 

(3) A primary recormaissance in Oubangi-Shari, in the southern parts of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and in Uganda before these areas are overrun by 
swarms would assist in the discovery of the essential features of outbreak centres. 

(4) It is desirable that investigations of the swarming phase (phase gregaria) 
should be undertaken by the Portuguese Government in the Mossamedes and 
fluila districts of Southern Angola and in the Elwango district of Northern Angola. 

(5) The authorities in the Belgian Congo should investigate the Belgian 
sector of the Kwango region. 

, (6) . It is desirable that the grasslands of the Mweru-Tanganyika lowlands 
of Northern Rhodesia should be mapped. 

(7). The southern shores of Lake Chad must be regarded as a potential out¬ 
break centre of the Red Locust. At the moment, there is hardly any evidence 
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Regions and area. 

Type 01 investigation required. 

Countries by wbicb 
work should be 
undertaken. 

A. - Moroccan-Senegambian region — 



i. Mauritania 

Reconnaissance. 

France. 

ii. Rio de Oro 

Reconnaissance. 

Spain. 

hi. Draa Valley 

Reconnaissance. 

France. 

B. - Algerian-Nigerian region — 



i. Nema area 

(Already investigated). 


ii. Adrar des Iforas 

hi. Area north and north- 

(Already investigated). 


east of lake Chad 
iv. Southern part of the 
Niger Colony (“ Te- 
gama ”) 

Reconnaissance. 

France. 

Reconnaissance. 

France. . 

C. ~ Sudanese-Arabian region — 



i. Rordofan 

(Already investigated). 


ii. Darfur 

hi. African coast of the Red 
Sea: 

Reconnaissance in pro¬ 
gress. 

Great Britajin. 

[a) Sudan Coast 

Stationar}^ work. 

Great Britain. 

(b) Coast of Fritrea 

Reconnaissance. 

Italy. 

(c) Abyssinia 
iv. Arabia: 

(a) Coastal plains of 

Reconnaissance, 

Abyssinia. ’ 

Yemen 

Reconnaissance. 

Yemen. 

(b) Nefud 

Reconnaissance. 

Saudi Arabia. 

({:) Batina plain 

Reconnaissance. 

Oman . 

bahej 

D. - Somali region — 

Reconnaissance. 

Great Britain. 

Italian Somaliland 

Reconnaissance. 

Italy., ■ , ' 

F. - Indian region 

Stationary and reconnais¬ 
sance work in progress. 

India. 

F. - South West African region 

Detahed survey. 

Union of South 
Africa. . 


available regarding the distribution of this locust in those parts of the shore 
l}dng in French territory to the east of Nigeria. It is desirable that this area 
should be examined. It is recommended that the British and French author¬ 
ities should collaborate in this matter. 

(iv) Other species of locust. 

In view of the fact that the biological study of local species of migratory 
locusts of secondary importance may provide valuable information and serve 
to enlarge the means of control available against the principal migratory ^pecies> 
the Conference hopes that side by side with the programme of research already 
drawn up at this Conference, investigations should be carried out in regard to 
the secondary species such as Tylotropidius sp.^ Acroiylus sp.; 'etc*- i 
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(b) Improvements on the present system of reporting 

onlocusts. 

(1) It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Conference that the recom¬ 
mendations made by the First and vSecond International Locust Conferences, 
held respectively in Rome and Paris [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. i, pp. 6-10; 
I 933 > N'o. I, pp. 5-9], in regard to the preparation in every territory of reports 
on locust activities have met with the ready support of the majority of the 
authorities concerned. 

It is particularly important that these efforts should not be relaxed when 
there is a reduction in the intensity of locust invasions, since exact data on the 
last stages of the invasions would throw important light on their origin. 

(2) It is, however, to be regretted that in some of the territories subject to 
locust invasions there are still no organisations for the regular collection of inform¬ 
ation on locusts. While the Conference realise the administrative difficulties 
often involved, they hope that effective steps will be taken by the Governments 
concerned to establish such organisations wherever possible. 

(3) International locust investigations would, the Conference further point 
out, be greatly assisted if there were greater uniformity in the preparation of 
the locust reports and if these were forwarded to the international centre (Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, London), wdth greater regularity. To this end, the ac¬ 
tion recommended by the Second International Locust Conference should be 
supplemented as follows:— 

{a) Reports should be prepared for monthly (or shorter) periods and 
copies sent direct to the international centre as soon as practicable. 

(J) All reports should be accompanied by sketch maps marked with 
the conventional signs approved by previous conferences as modified below. 

Conventional Signs for the recording on maps of data regarding the 

MIGRATIONS, EGG-LAYING, AND EMERGENCE OF LOCUSTS. 

A a swarm flying in a known direction. 

7 ”. a flying swarm, direction not known. 

A a settled swarm. 

^ a settled swarm departing in a known direction. 

^ a settled swarm which came from a known direction, 
a circling swarm. 

^ an ovipositing swarm. 

O egg deposits. 

# hoppers. 

S adults in the solitary phase. 

[The date should he written beside the sign). 

‘ Records of adult locusts (but not hoppers) should be made with the following 
colours:— 

. Red - young swarms. 

Blue - swarms ready to oviposit or ovipo-siting. 

Black - swarms of intermediate maturity or of which the maturity is unknown* 
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(c) Great care should be taken to differentiate between the various species 
of locust observed. Separate reports and maps should be prepared for each 
species. Undertermined species should be reported on separately. 

(d) Monthly reports should include a brief summary of the situation 
during the month. Special attention should be paid to the first and last dates 
of the appearance of (i) eggs, (ii) hoppers, and (iii) adults. When swarms of 
two successive generations are observed, the data in regard to them should be 
discriminated in the reports and maps. Distinct colours should be used to 
indicate different generations. 

(e) Where only reports for periods longer than one month (three monthly, 
annual) are prepared by local administrations, it is particularly important that 
copies should be forwarded direct to the international centre at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date and where possible by air- mail. 

(/) In periods of locust invasion it is desirable that warning notices of 
local breeding and of probable swarm movements should be communicated by 
administrative authorities to the corresponding authorities of adjoining terri¬ 
tories. 

{c) The exchange of reports betw’een field investi¬ 
gators. 

(1) In the interests of a closer co-operation in anti-locust research it should 
be desirable that the Governments of locust-infested countries should arrange for 
the communication as expeditiously as possible by the responsible departments 
of reports relating to the locust problem to the international centre for anti-locust 
research (Imperial Institute of Entomology, Eondon). 

(2) It is desirable that Governments should instruct their officers receiving 
such reports to treat them as strictly confidential until their publication by the 
respective authors. 

(3) It is further desirable that Governments should authorise the commu¬ 
nication of such reports to government entomologists engaged in anti-locust work 
in neighbouring territoiries, either direct or through the international centre. 

(d) Definition of the terms relating to the distri¬ 
bution and migration of locusts. 

In view of the great diversity which at present exists in the use of the terms 
relating to the distribution and migration of locusts, it is desirable that the follow¬ 
ing terms should be used in all reports in the sense indicated below:— 

(1) Distribution area of species. 

All the territories where the solitary phase (phase solitaria) of a spe¬ 
cies lives permanently. 

(2) Invasion area of a species. 

All the territories which can be invaded by a species in its swarming 
phase (phase gregaria}. 
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[a) The area of' normal migration. 

All the territories normally visited by a species in its swarming phase 
(phase gregaria), and in which it can breed. 

(&) The area of occasional migration. 

All the territories to which a species in its swarming phase (phase 
gregaria) migrates only occasionally, but in which it can breed. 

(c) The area of exceptional invasions. 

All the territories which can be invaded in exceptional cases by a 
species in its swarming phase (phase gregaria), but in which it does not breed. 

(3) Outbreak area. 

All the centres of outbreaks. 

(4) Outbreak centre. 

A station the ecological conditions of which sometimes provoke the trans¬ 
formation of a species into its swarming phase (phase gregaria). 

(e) Standardisation of biometric methods. 

In view of the diversity which at present exists in the methods of measuring 
locusts and in the expression of these measurements it is desirable that all 
workers in this field should adopt uniform methods. 

(i) Methods of measuring. 

It is desirable that all workers should follow the methods of Zolotarevsky 
given in his “ Contribution a Tetude biologique du criquet migrateur, Locusta 
migratoria capita (Saussure) dans ses foyers permanents'' {Annales des Epiphyties,. 
Paris, 1933, 19* annee, n^® x et 2), employing the following symbols:— 

E length of elytron. 

F length of femur. 

P length of pronotum. 

M width of constriction of pronotum (width of middle). 

H height of pronotum. 

C maximum width of head. 

(2) Methods of expressing ratios. 

It is desirable that the various ratios should always be expressed in 
the same way and that the following should be adopted:— 

E/F ratio of elytron to femur. 

P/C ratio of pronotum to maximum width of head, 

H/C ratio of height of pronotum to maximum width of head. 

. M/C ratio ol width of constriction of pronotum to maximum width of 
head. . 

(3) Methods of calculating averages. 

; , The true average ratio, is obtained by calculating the ratio of the totals of 

the actual measurements and not the average of the individual ratios,. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Anhalt). — By Police Ordinance, dated 6 October, 1934, mea¬ 
sures have been adopted for the control of pubhc establishments of seed disinfec¬ 
tion. These measures correspond exactly to those adopte in the province of 
Saxony [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. ii, p. 248]. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhe- 
stimmungen, Berlin, i. November 1934, Bd. VI, Nr. 7, S. 124). 

Germany (Lippe). — By Police Ordinance of 22 September, 1934 the control 
of hamsters and voles is made compulsory. The official agricultural organisa¬ 
tion is authorised to buy what is necessary for the control in common in a given 
district and to divide the expenses among the communes interested which, in 
their turn, will be re-ijnbursed by the land owners. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutz- 
bestimmungen, Berlin, i. November 1934, Bd. VI, Nr. 7, S. 125-126), 

Argentine Republic. — On account of the great amount of damage caused 
by the ivy red spider (Bryobia praetiosa Koch), chiefly in the orchards in the 
valley of Rio Negro and Provinces of Cuyo, this mite, commonly called ' Ara- 
nuela parda * Aranita parda ' or ‘ Bryobia ", is declared to be an agricultural 
pest by Presidential Decree No, 34.079-32, dated 5 January,’ 1934. {Boletin 
Oficial de la Republica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 31 de enero de 1934, ano XLII, 
nflm. 11.897, pag. 1100). 

The Ministerial Resolution No. 62 of 18 January, 1934 terminates 
the functioning of the Commission for organising the competition of apparatus 
for the control of the hoppers of the South American locust [Schistocerca para- 
nensis] and approves the decisions made by that Commission. {Ibid,, 16 de fe- 
brero de 1934, mim. 11:909, pags. 511 y 512). 

The Presidential Decree No. 34.751-97 of 19 January, 1934 establishes 
the conditions under which the transport of potatoes will be permitted in the 
territory of the Federal capital. {Ibid., niim. 11.909, pags. 488 y 489). 

The Ministerial Resolution No. 67 of 23 January, 1934 charges the Di¬ 
rection of the ' Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal' with the execution of the 
Presidential Decree No. 32.962, dated 21 December, 1933, relating to the exporta¬ 
tion. of fresh fruits. 

The same Resolution defines, inter alia, the signification of the following 
terms:— 

' Virtually free from insects and cryptogamic diseases ", ‘ Damage of physical 
origin ", ‘ Damage of mechanical origin 

A scale for establishing the sanitary condition of fruits is also adopted. {Ibid., 
lo de febrero de 1934, nfim, 11.898, pdgs. 25 y 26). 
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The Ministerial Resolution No. 117 of 16 February, 1934 establishes that 
railway companies, shipping companies or private persons may only accept for 
transport to the Southern zones of Bahia Blanca and the territories of Rio Negro 
and Nenquen, consignments of fruits and vegetables packed in completely new 
cases of the type known as * envase perdido \ {Ibid.^ 6 de marzo de 1934, 
mim. 11.924, pag, 155). 

The Presidential Decree No. 37.383-314 of 28 February, 1934, confirms 
the authorisation given to the Ministry of Agriculture, by ' Acuerdo de Mini- 
stros ' No. 1089, to purchase a vacuum chamber for fumigation belonging to 
the Direction of the * Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal' and which will be 
installed at Mendoza. [Ibid,, 23 de marzo de 1934, niim. 11.938, p 4 g. 900). 

The Presidential Decree No. 37.843-351 of 7 March, 1934 authorises the 
Direction of the ' Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal' to engage temporarily 
the personnel for the control of the South American locust [Schist, paranensis]. 
{Ibid., 6 de abril de 1934, mim, 11.947, pag. 277). 

By Ministerial Resolution No. 513 of 3 August, 1934 a Commission has 
been formed for studying a plan of control of Aleppo grass [Sorghum halepense]. 
{Ibid., 16 de octubre de 1934, mim. 12.102, pag. 565). 

Canada. —■ A Circular of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act Advisory 
Board, dated 17 October, 1934, announces that it has been decided to exempt 
mushroom spawn from the requirements of Regulation No. i (Foreign) of the 
Destructive Insect and Pest Act. Therefore, no permit will be required to cover 
importations of this commodit5% neither will such importations be subject to 
inspection on arrival in Canada,, nor are they required to be accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection issued in the country of origin, (Canada. Department of 
Agriculture. Destructive Insect & Pest Act Advisory Board. Circular to Importers 
of Mushroom Spawn. Ottawa, October 17, 1934, i p. [mimeographed]). 

Spain. — By * Orden' of 16 November, 1934, conditions are laid down 
with regard to the examination of the lands declared to contain locust eggs. 
{Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 21 noviembre 1934, ano CCTXXIII, tomo IV, mim. 325, 
pdgs. 1436 y 1437). 

Palestine (i). — By the Plant Protection Order (No, 3), 1934, dated 6th 
September, 1934, the Plant Protection Order (No. 2), 1934 [see this Bulletin, 
1934, No. 10, pp. 226-227], shah be amended:— 

{a) by the substitution in the place of the words " All species of Citrus 
other than citrus fruits from Egypt and Cyprus ' appearing in schedule I thereof 
of the words ‘ All species of Citrus other than citrus fruits from Egypt, Cyprus 
and Syriaand 

(i) From documents communicated to the Institute by the Director oi Agriculture and Forests, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. ■ 
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(b) by tbe deletion of the words * All species of Prunus, Pyrus and Cratae¬ 
gus ' appearing in schedule I thereof, and 

(c) by the substitution in the place of the words ' Citrus fruit from Egypt 
and Cyprus' appearing in schedule II thereof of the words * Citrus fruit from 
Egypt, Cyprus and Syria', and 

(d) by the substitution in the place of the words ' Apples and pears, 
whether nursery stock or fruit from the U. S. A,, Canada, Australia or Hungary ' 
appearing in schedule II thereof of the words ‘ Apples and pears, whether nursery 
stock or fruit from the U. S. A., Canada, Australia, Hungary or Rumania 
and 

(e) by the addition after the words ' AH species of Trypetidae ' appearing 
in schedule II thereof of the words ' Cryptorrhynchus gravis and C. mangiferae \ 

By the Plant Protection Regulations, 1933-1934, dated 14th September, 
1934, regulation 3 of the Plant Protection Regulations, 1933 shall be amended 
by the substitution in the place of the expression ' (seeds excepted) ' therein 
appearing of the expression:— ‘ (dried or conserved fruits and seeds excepted) 

Rumania (i). — The Ministerial Decision No. 220659 of 3 November, 1934 
establishes the following measures:— 

Art. I. — With a view to preventing the introduction into Rumania of 
San Jos 4 scale {Aspidiotus perniciosus Comst.) from countries infested with 
this pest, it is forbidden to import fruit trees and bushes, ornamental plants, 
vines, stocks, cuttings, vine-shoots, roots of fruit trees and bushes, unless:— 

(a) they come from an orchard, garden or nursery not infested with 
San Jose scale and if in a radius of 5 km. of the locality or in the neighbourhood 
of the locality of their origin the presence of San Jos^ scale has not been ascer¬ 
tained; 

(b) they have been disinfected on leaving the orchard, garden or nursery 
by fumigation with hydrocyanic acid; 

(c) they are accompanied by a phytosanitary certificate delivered by 
the competent authorities in Which it is specially stated that the necessar}^ 
conditions mentioned in (a) and (b) have been complied with. 

Art. 2. — Countries considered infested are:— North and South America, 
North and South Africa, Australia, China, Japan, India, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, Hungary, Austria, Jugoslavia, Spain and Portugal. 

Art. 3. — The transit of the plants and parts of plants mentioned in article i, 
coming from infested countries, is only authorised through wagons, closed 
and sealed, accompanied by a ph3^tosanitary certificate complying with the 
conditions contained in article i. 

Phytosanitary- certificates delivered more than 10 days before the day of 
expedition will not be accepted. 

Art. 4. — Plants and parts of plants mentioned in article i, coming from 
non-infested countries are admitted if they are accompanied by a phytosanitaryr 

(i) Coummnication irom the Director of Viticultural and Horticultural Sendees, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Ivands, Bucarest, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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certificate delivered by recognised authorities and complying with the specifica¬ 
tions mentioned in article i (a). 

Art. 5. — Fresh flowers, bulbs and tubers of flowers are admitted without 
special permission on payment of legal taxes if they are accompanied by a 
phytosanitary certificate delivered by recognised authorities. 

Art. 6. — The present Decision annuls the Decision No. 77957 of 23 March, 
1925. 

Senegal. — The Decree No. 1759 of 17 July, 1934, establishes certain 
measures for the protection of ground nuts against the attack of ' bruches ' [Pa- 
chymems acaciae]. In particular it is forbidden, from i November of each year, 
except in the ports of embarkation, to sell for exportation or to bring to the 
' seccos ' of the Insurance Societies, seeds from the harvest of the previous year. 

From the same date, all ' seccoswarehouses and localities (except in 
the ports) intended for the reception of ground nuts, should be completely 
emptied of all seeds and disinfected. In addition the surroundings of these 
places should be cleaned within a radius of 25 metres. 

The use of light traps is compulsory in alt ' seccoswarehouses or local¬ 
ities intended for the storage of any quantity of seeds and the insects which 
are caught during the night should be destroyed. [Journal Officiel du Senegal^ 
Saint-Touis, 20 septembre 1934, soixante-dix-neuvi^me annee, n^ 1773, p. 738- 
739)- 


^ Uruguay. — By Presidential Decree, dated 17 July, 1933 the American 
ostrich [Rhea amerioand\ is declared to be useful to agriculture in that it destroys 
injurious insects and for this reason the hunting of this bird is forbidden. At 
the same time the exportation of American ostriches in any form whatever is 
also forbidden. [Ministerio de htdustrias, Direccidn de Agronomm. Publica- 
cidn Mensual, Montevideo, julio de 1934, ano VII, n? 2, pdgs. 51 y 52). 
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minthosporium torulosum, Pythium (?), Phytophthora (?), Nematoda and the 
different atmospheric agents. Indications are given on the insecticide and 
anticryptogamic treatments used in the Colony]. 

Franceschi, Leopoldo. lyTnvadenza parassitaria. Una minaccia al susino Bur- 
banck. II Giornale dPtalia Agricolo, Roma, 1934, anno XVII, n. 48, p. 5. 
[This plum tree has been attacked by Graphium ulmi in High Romagna. 
iV certain number of plants have been saved by re-grafting by means of buds 
from cuttings of the apricot]. 

Geover, P. M. The developmental stages of Bracon tachardiae. Cam. (Hym.). 
Bulletin of Entomological Research, Eendou, 1934, Vol. 25, Pt. 4, pp. 521-539, 
figs. 1-7. References, p. 539. 

[B. tachardiae is an ectoparasite, of the larva of a(Noctuidae) 

which is a predator of major importance on lac, Laccifer lacca (Coccidae)]. 
Geynne, Mary D. Infectivity of summer sporangia of potato wnrt disease in 
incipient infections on varieties immune in the field. Nature, Tendon, 1934, 
Vol. 134, Iso. 3381, p. 253. 

[Synchytrium endobioticum], 

GoidAnich,, Gabriele. Ta moria degli aceri. UItalia Agricola, Roma, 1934, Q-nno 71, 
n. II, pp. 1043-1055, figg. 1-17. BibHografia, p. 1055. 

[Verticillmm alboatrim]^ 

Goeding, F. D. lyocusts in Nigeria. Tropical Agricultiwe, Trinidad, B. W. I., 1934, 
Vol. XI, No. 12, pp. 308-312. lyiteratee cited, p. 312. 

ILocusta migratoria^ migratorioides, Nomadacris septemfasciaia, Schistocerca 
gregaria, Anacridium mcestum melanoyhodoYi\. 
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G6mEz Menor O,, Juan. Itisectos que atacan el pino en la Repiiblica. Revista de 
Agricultura y Comercio, Santo Domingo, Repdblica Dominicana, 1934, XXV, 

mini. 60, pags. 1372 a 1374. 

[Aspidiofus pinicola, Chionaspis pinifoli^, Cinara pini, Rhyacionia pusivana 
on Pinus occidenialis']. 

Gon^aeves pa Cunha, a., et Bensaxjde, Matilda. Sur I'existence d'une P^’tMacee 
sur le riz an Portugal. Comptes rendus des seances de la Societe de Biologic et 
de ses filiales et associees, Paris, 1934, tome CXVII, no 33, p. 733-734. 

[The fungus in question has not yet been identified]. 

[Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land]. Proceedings of the Third International Uocust Conference. London, 
September ifi, 1934. Presented by the Secreiary of State for the Colonies 
to Parliament by Command of His Majesty, October 1934. London, 1934, 
184 pp., 6 diagrams, 2 maps. References, pp. 77, 81-82, 152, 

[In addition to the proceedings of the Conference printed in both French 
and English this volume contains the following appendices:— . 

(1) Outbreak areas and factors inducing transformation of the solitary" 
phase of migratory locusts into the swarming phavSe, by B. N. Zolotarev- 
sky . (In French only). 

(2) The life cycle, particularly sexual maturation, in relation to climatic 
and other factors; and methods of study, by Rao Sahib Y. Rama- 
chandraRao. 

(3) Migration and the factors inducing it with regard to all phases, and 
methods of their study, with special reference to the type of meteorological 
maps likely to be of assistance, by A. P. G. M i c h e 1 m o r e , 

(4) Methods of field survey in locust resiearch. by F. D. Golding. 

{5) Ecology and habits of locusts in an invasion area (Uganda) with 

special reference to Lncusta migvatoria migratovioides (Reiche and Fairmaire) 
ph, transient, by K. B. Johnston. 

(6) Locust diseases, by J. C. F. Hopkins. 

(7) Fundamental research on the locust problem, by B. P. U v a r o v . 

(8) The destruction of locmsts in flight by mean of a poison dust (sodium 
arsenite) delivered from aircraft, by H. H. K i n g . This report is accompa¬ 
nied by two sub-appendices, also in English, reporting the observations of 
W. Allan and J. K, -Chorley on the same subjet. 

(9) The use of aeroplanes in locust control, by T. N a u d e . 

(10) Further investigations on the Desert Locust, Schistocerca gregaria 
(ForskM), hj the United Kingdom delegation. 

(11) . Summary of results and programme of further investigations on the 
Red Locust, Nomadacris septemjasciaia (Serville), by A. P. G. M i c h e 1 m o r e . 

(12) Research carried out under the auspiccvs of the Italian Government 
on Dooiostaurus maroccanus (Thimberg) and on Calliptamus italicus (Linn.), 
by Filippo Silvestri. 

(13) The organisation for the collection of information on locusts in the 
Union of South Africa, by Jacobus C. Faure. 

(14) Summary of locust research work carried on in north-west India 
under the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Simla, 
by Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra Rao. 

- (15) Summary of the work done on the Schistocerca gregaria (Forskal), 
at Lyallpur during the years 1931-33, by A f z a 1 Husain., 
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(16) A brief summary of investigation on locust problems in the Union 
. of South Africa, by Jacobus C. Faure. 

(17) , The occurrence of the Tropical Migratory Locust, Locusta migra- 
tofia migratorioides (Reiche and Fairmaire) in the Union of South Africa in 
1933-34, and in South West Africa in 1931-34, by Jacobus C. Faure, 

(18) The swarming of Schistocerca gregdria (Forskal) in the Union of 
South Africa and in South West Africa in 1934, hy Jacobus C. F a r e . 

(19) Declarations and resolutions submitted by the'Belgian dele¬ 
gation. (In French only). 

(20) Locusts in Southern Rhodesia, by Rupert W. Jack. 

(21) Locust research in Fgypt, by A. M. Mistikawi. 

(22) Preliminary report on the work of the Mission for the Study of the 
Biology of Locusts in the years 1932-34, by B. N. Zolotarewsky. 
(In French only). 

(23) Declarations and resolutions submitted by the French dele¬ 
gation. (In French only)]. 

Grossm^vnn, Helene. Untersuchungen liber die Welkekrankheit des Flachses, Phy- 
topathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1934, Heft 6, S. 545*583, Abb. 1-3. 

Literaturverzeichnis, S. 582-583. 

[Fusarium lim\, 

Hopkins, J. C. Parasitism of Rhizoctonia lawellifera, Small. Natim, London, 1934, 
Vol. 134, No. 3395, pp. 812-813. 

HxjPFEr, G. Une invasion de la noctuelle piniperde dans les for^ts pnissiermes en 
1922-1924. Revue des Eaux et Forets, Paris, 1934, tome I4XXII, VIII® s^r,, 
32® annee, n^ 9, p. 680-689, i fig. 

IPanolis flammed], ” , 

ISBNBECK, K. Ziichtung auf Feldresistenz beim Gelbrost des Weizens. Der Zilchter, 
Berlin 1934, Ja-hrg., Heft 10, S, 221-228, Abb. 1-5. 

[Puccinia glumarum iriiici], 

EIadkn, Oskar F. Der Schnitt der Kakaobaumes und sein besonderer Zwedk, die 
Krankheitsverhutimg. Der Tropenpflamer, Berlin 1934 » 3*7* JaJtirg., Nr. ii, 
S. 459-469, II Abb. 

KabshovBn, L. G. E. Topbeschadigingen door insecten in bbschculturen. Tectona, 
Buitenzorg 1934, deel XXVII, afl. lo/ii, biz. 724-743, fig. i-io. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English:— * Insects injurious to tops 
in forest plantations ']. - 

Rent, W. G. a commercial applerspraying demonstration in 1933. The Journal of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1934, XLI, No. 8, pp. 733*742. 
[Against Veniuria inaequalis], 

LAXJBERt, R. Der Lowenmaulrost, ein Musterbeispiel sich rasch ausbreitender 
eingeschleppter Pflanzenkrankheiten. Die kranke Pflame, Dresden 1934, 
ji. Jahrg., Heft Nr. ii, S. 142-143. 

[Puccinia antirrhini has been observed for the first time in Germany in July, 
X 934 ]- 

LEPIGEE, a. L, Contribution k Tetude de la desinfection des vdgetams: sous vide 
. , partiel ou a la pression* atmosph^rique. Adjonction d’anhydride carbonique a 
Poxyde d'6thyRne en vue de rendre le melange ininiiammable. Bulletin de la 
^ SociSU d*Encouragement pour VIndustrie Nationale, Paris, 1934, annee, 

npa 7 -S- 9 , p. 5^-525. r- 4 * 
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Lindbi^om, Axel. Plotnmongailkvalstret (Eriophyes similis Nal.) och dess ‘bekam- 
pande. Statens Vdxtskyddsanstalt. Meddelande N:r 6, Stockholm 193.^, 18 sid., 

3 fig. Ivitteratnr, sid. 16-18. 

[In Swedish, with, a summar^^ in German]. 
lyUDBRS, Otto. Raubvdgel als Heifer bei der Feldmansbekampfnng. Die kranke 
Pfianze, Dresden 1934, ii. Jahrg., Hefc Nr. ii, S. 137-139, 

IvXJNDBi^AD, O. Hallonmalen, Incnrvaria rubiella (Bjerk.) som skadedjur iSwerige. 
Statens Vdxtshyddsanstalt. Meddelande N:r 4, Stockholm 1934, ^3 ^ 

Litteratur, sid. 12-13. 

[In Swedish, with title and summary in German:— ' Die Himbeerschabe 
(Incnrvaria rubiella Bjerk.) als Schadling in Schweden ']. 

LxJZ, Gottlob, tiber den Stoffwechsel von Fusaviiim lycopersici imd Fusarium Uni. 
Phytopaihologische Zeitschvijt, Berlin 1934, Bd. VII, Heft 6, S. 585-638, 
Abb. I-19, Literaturverzeichnis, S. 636-638. 

Mai^bnotti, Fttore. Difesa collettiva fitosanitaria. Giornale di Agvicoltuva della 
Domenica, Roma, 1934, anno XLIV, n. 49, pp. 479-480. 

Mabbamairb, a. L’annee phytopathologiqiie en C6te-d'Ivoire. UAgronomie Colo- 
niale, Paris, 1934, 23® annee, 202, p. 114-119. 

[Zonocerus vaviegutus, Lecanium vivide, L. coffeae, Pseudococcus citvi, Mono- 
hammus siervicola, Apate monachus, Stephanoderes coffeae on coffee; Sahlhev- 
gella singularis, Helopeltis sp., Mallodon downesi, A. monachus, Eulopkonotus 
myrmelon, on cacao; Phosphorus jansoni and Balanogastvis kolae on colas; 
Rhynchophonts phoenicis, Platygenia harbaia and Oryctes sp. on oil palms; Oryctes 
sp. and Aspidioius destructor on coconuts \ Limacodidae on bananas; Sesamia 
vuteria and Calandra oryzae on maize; Fomes lignosus, Ganoderma sp., Tra- 
chysphaera fructigena, Mamsmius scandens, Corticimn koleroga on coffee; F. 
lignosus, Lasiodiplodia theohromae, Amillariella mellea, Phytophthora palmivora, 
Mamsmius equicrinis, M. scandens. Track, fructigena on cacao; M. equicrinis 
on colas; Pestalozzia pahnarum on coconuts; JV!. stenophyllus on bananas; 
mosaic on manihot; mosaic, Corticium rolfsii and Cercospora personata on ground 
nuts; Ustilago maydis, Helminthosporium turcicum and Diplodia zeae on maize; 
F. lignosus on rubber trees. All these observations apply to the year 1933]. 
Manib, P. Note sur les necroses foliaires du tabac, dans les cultures de la vallee 
de la Seinois, en 1934. Bulletin de ITnstitut Agronomique et des Stations de 
Recherches de Gemhloux, Gemblonx, 1934, tome III, n. 4, pp. 367-377. 

[With a summary in Flemish, German and English. In Belgium there exist one 
or more specific virus diseases causing white necrosis on the leaves of tobacco]. 
]\Lanzoni, Luigi. Rilievi anatomici su viti colpite dal fulinine. Annuario della R. 
Stazione Sperimentale di Viticoltura e di Enologia di Conegliano, Treviso, 1934, 
vol. IV, fasc. II, pp. 179-19S, microgr. I-X. Lavori consultati, p. [194]* 
Manzont, Luigi e Rxn, Dino B, Relazione sul funzionamento degli Osservatori 
antiperonosporici della provincia di Treviso. Annate 1932-1933. Annuario della 
R. Stazione Sperimentale di Viticoltura e di Enologia di Conegliano, Treviso, 
1934, vol. IV, fasc. II, pp. 307-344- 
[Plasmopara viti cola]. 

Marshabb, Guy A. K. New injurious CurctiHonidae (Col.) from Tanganyika. Bul¬ 
letin of Agricultural Research, London, 1934, ^ol. 25, Pt. 4, pp. 495-500, 
figs. 1-2. 

[Sphrigodes globulus n. sp. on ground nuts and sesamum; Spkr. crinihts n. sp. 
on sesamum; Isaniris canfropus n. sp. on coffee; Systates alticolUs n. sp. onground 
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lints; Sysi. anmdatus n. sp. on tea; Syst. minimus n. sp. on French beans; Go- 
niovrkinus terremts n. sp. on cotton. Description in English]. 

]Maxjbi,anc, a., et Roger, L. Une nonvelle rouille dii cafeier an Cameroun. Bid- 
leiin Tnmestriel de la Sociiti Mycologiqm de France, Paris, 193-1 > tome R, 
fasc. 2, p. 193-202, fig. 1-6. 

\Hemileia coffeicola n. sp., observed on the leaves of Coffea arabica; this new 
species has already been described under the provisional name of Uredo coffei- 
cola (see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 5, p. 116). The authors add that U. garde- 
niae-thunbergiae P. Henn. should also been included in the genus Hemileia 
under the name of H. gardeniae-thunbergiae (P. Henn.) Maubl. and Roger]. 

3i-lEiyCHERS, beo B., and Brunson, Arthur M. Effect of chemical treatments of 
seed corn on stand and yield in Kansas. Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, Geneva, New York, i934» 26, No. ii, pp. 909-917. lite¬ 

rature cited, p. 917. 

[Gihhevella saubineiii, Diplodia zecB, Fusarium moniliforme, Penicillium .sp., 
Rhizopus sp., Aspergillus sp.]. 

MESNIE, L. a propos de deux Dipti‘res nouveaux de la famille des Opomyzidae. 
Revue Frangaise d"Entomologie, Paris, I934> tome I, fasc. 3, p. 191-207, fig. 1-27. 
[Geomyza balachowshyi n. sp. injurious to Holcus spp.; Opomyza petvei n. sp. 
injurious to Anthoxanthum spp. Description in French]. 

hlESNm, L. Note, preliniinaire sur un nouveau parasite des cereales, Phytophaga 
Ji-Iimeuri, n. sp. Bulletin de la Societd Entomologique de Franee^ Paris, 1934, 
tome XXXIX, n. 17, p. 245-247. Bihliographie, p. 247. 

[Injurious to wheat and to barley and rye in North Africa (Algeria and ATo- 
rocco). Description in French]. 

MoRSTAto^, H, Bihliographie der Pfianzenschutzliteratur. Das Jahr 1933. (Biologi- 
sche Reichsanstalt fiir Band- und Forstwirtschaft in Berlin-Dahletn). Ber¬ 
lin, Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey-VerlagvSbuchhandlimg Julius Springer, 
1934, IV, 316 S. 

NaTTrass, R. M. Diseases of cereals. III. The covered smut of barley. The 
Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Nicosia, 1934, Vol. XXIX, Ft. 3, pp. 76“78, fig. i. 
Wstilago hovdei\, 

OgeobIvIN, Alejandro *4. B1 curculionido podador del algodonero, Chalchodermus 
Marsh, un enemigo natural del algodonero nuevo para la Repiiblica Ar¬ 
gentina. Boletin del Ministerio de AgricuUura de la Nacton, Buenos Aires, 
1934, tomo XXXVI, n^. 2, pags. 121 a 136, figs. 1-16. Bibliografia citada, 
pag. 136. 

Opm, K., unter Mitwirkung von Taivim, E., Goepp, K., RaThsacr, K., iind 
SOETAU, F. Beitrage zum Kartoifelbau, insbesonclere zum Abbauproblem. 
Landwirtschaftliche JahrbUcher, Berlin 1934, 79-Fd,, Heft 5, S. 737-781, 
Abb. I-10. 

OSTERWAEDKR, A. Die Kirschfliege und ihre Bekanipfung. Schweizevische Zeitsclirift 
fur Obst- und Weinbau, Wadenswil 1934, 34- J^^brg., Nr. 25, S. 545-554, i Abb. 
[Rhagoleiis cerasi], 

OSXERWAEDER A., und KesseKR, H. Das Auftreten der F^ulnis imd nicht para- 
sitaret Krankheiten bei der Kuhllagemng des Obstes. Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift fur Obst- und Weinbati, Wadenswil 1934, 34. Jahrg., Fir. 22/23, 
S. 413-528, Taf. 1-8. lyiteraturverzeichnis, S. 524-526. 

[PenicilliuM glaucum, Monilia fructigena, Botrytis cinerea, Mucor piriformis, 
M. stolonifer, Fusarium putrefaciens, Gloeosporium album, Gl. fnictigenum, 
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Pliytophthova omnivoya, Phacidiella discolor, Necivia galligena, AUernaria sp., 
Cladosporium hevhavum, Trichothecium roseum. Non-parasitic diseases:— ' Rin- 
denbratine ’ or vScald, ' Frostflecken ’ or Soft Scald and several ‘ Fruchtdeisch- 
braune ']. 

Paii,t,ot, a. Un Cerambycide parasite des noyers [Oherea linearis, L.). Annales 
des Epiphyties, Paris, 1934, ^9® aiinee (1933), 6, p. 369-379, fig. 1-7. 

Pape, H. Fowenniaulrost {Puccinia antirrhini Diet, et Holw.), eine fiir Deutscliland 
neue Krankheit an Garteiildwenmaul {Antirrhimun majus T,.). Nachrichten- 
hlatt fiiy den Deuischen PflwnzenscJmtzdienst, Berlin 1934, H- Nr. 12, 

S. 113-115, Abb. 1-3. Schriften liber Dowenmaiilrost, S. 115. 

Passaeacoua, Tito. Studi e problemi sull*Oyoba7tche delle fave in Sicilia. Nota II. 
Annali di Tecnica Agraria, Roma, 1934, anno VII, fasc. IV-VI, pp. 487-496. 
[With a summary also in Latin. — 0. ove7iatcC\. 

[PETHkrbridge, F. R.]. Beet sicloiess present in England. The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1934, Vol. XLI, No. 9, pp. 825-S27. 
\Heterodera schachtii]. 

PETHYBRIDGE. Geo. H. Marsh spot in pea seeds. The Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, London, 1934, Vol. XLL No. 9, pp. 833-S49, figs. 1-7. Refe¬ 
rences, p. 8^19. 

[Marsh Spot is a defect of the seed characterized by the death of larger or 
smaller portions of the tissues of the cotyledons, and sometimes of the plu¬ 
mule, of the embr^^o pea plant. There is no evidence that the death of these 
tissues is due to local infection or to attack on the aerial parts of the plant by 
any pathogenic microorganism]. 

Pons, K. Rapport .sur le pulverisateur presente par M. Laurent. Bulletin Me^isuel 
de la Societe Nationale d'Horticulture de France, Paris, 1934, 6® serie. tome i, 
P- 375-377, fig- 1-2- 

Ra^^iakrIvSHNa Ayyar, T. V. Insecticides and their use in India. The Madras 
Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore, S. India, 1934, Vol. XXII, No. 10, pp. 345-353. 

JLeNN, Charles E. Wasting disease of Zostera in American waters. Nature, London, 
1934, Vol. 134, No. 3385, p. 416, fig. I. 

[An organism has been observed very similar to Labynmthula in the interior of 
diseased leaves of Zostera marina^. 

Rivnay, E. The biology of the greenhouse thrips Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis 
Bouche in Palestine. Hadar, Jaffa, Palestine, 1934, Vol. VII, Nos. to/ii, 
pp. 241-246, figs. I-VH. literature cited, p. 246. 

Rocci, U. Una straordinaria invasione di *' Melasoma aeneaL. sull'Appennino 
ligure. La Semente, Genova, 1934, anno XXXI, n. 9, pp. 307-309, figs, 1-2. 
[See this Bulletin, 1934, No. 12, p. 288], 

RTJSSO, Giuseppe. Principali cause neuiiche delle piantagioni di cotone nella So¬ 
malia italiana. UAgricoltura Coloyiiale, Firenze, 1934, anno XX^UII, n. ii, 
PP- 561-572, 6 figg, 

[Platyedra gossypiella, Earias biplaga, E. insulana, Diparopsis castanea, Chlo- 
ridea ohsoleta, Prodenia liUtra. Syagrtis rugiceps, Microtermes spp., Dysdercus 
cardinalis, Oxycare^ius hyalmipennis, Nezara viridtda, V. viridtila varr. tor- 
quata and smaragdula, Acrosternum pallidoconspersum, A . acuhtvn, Spilostethus 
pandurus, Graptosteihus furcatus, Leptoccnis griseiventris, Empoasca dolichi, 
E, benedetfoi, E. facialis, Erythroneura lubice, Aphis gossypii, Dendrothrips 
russoi, Scirtothrips aura^itii, Tceniothrips sjostedti, Franhliniella dampfi, Be- 
misia gossyperda, Uvedo gossypii, Ramularia areola, Bacterium malvacearum}. 
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Sai,aman, Redcliffe N„ and O’Connor, Cecilia. A new potato epidemic in Great 
Britain. Nature, lyondon, 1934, Vol. 134, No. 3398, p. 932, figs. 1-2. 
[Alternaria solani], 

Cesare. Relazione sulle esperienze di lotta diretta contro le ruggini del grano. 
Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1934, anno XIV, n. s., 
II- 3> PP- 327-333. figg- 1-2. 

[Puccinia'\. 

SiRAG-Bn-BiN, Ahmed. Citrus gummosis in Bg3^t. Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt. 
Technical and Scientific Service {Mycological Section). Bulletin No. 131, Cairo, 
1934, 44 PP-. 16 figs., 14 pis. Literature cited, p. 44. 

[Phyfophthora [Pythiacystis] cHrophUiora]. 

Smi^h, Clayton O. Inoculations showing the wide host range of Botryosphaeria 
ribis. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, B. C., 1934, Vol. 49, 
No. 5, pp. 467-476, pis. 1-3. Literature cited, pp. 475-476. 

Sprejcher von Bernegg, Andreas. Tropische und subtropische Weltwirtschaft- 
pflanzen, ihre Geschichte, Xultur und volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung. III. 
Teil: Genusspfianzen. I. Bd.: Kakao imd Xola. Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand 
Bnke, 1934, XI, 264 S., 48 Abb. 

[Contains, inter alia, 2 sub-chapters on the diseases and pests of Tkeobroma 
cacao (S. 89-131) and of Cola sp. {S. 233-234)]. 

Stani^ey, W. M. Chemical studies on the virus of tobacco mosaic. I. Some effects 
of trypsin. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 10, pp. 1055- 
1085, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. 1085. 

Suit, R. F. The wedge graft as a means of controlling overgrowths at the union of 
nursery apple trees. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, '^‘ol. 24, No. 10, 
pp. 10S6-1100, fig. I. Literature cited, p. iioo. 

Taeahashi, William N., and Rawns, T. B. Application of stream double refraction 
in the identification of streak diseases of tomato. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 10. pp. 1111-1115. Literature cited, p. 1115. 

Thjem, H., und Gerneck, R. Verbreitung, Bntwicklung und Bestimmung der 
bisher in Deutschland aufgefundenen Austemschildlause (Aspidiotini) unter 
Binschluss der roten Austemschildlaus (Bpidiaspis betulae) und der San 
Jose-Schildlaus (Aspidiotus pemiciosus). Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten 
(Pfianzenpathologie) und Pftamenschutz, Stuttgart 1934, 44- Jahrg., Heft ir, 
529-555» Abb. 1-3. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 554-555. 

Tredici, D. Piante di tabacco attaccate da cuscuta. Agricoltura Senese, Siena, 1934, 
anno LXX, n. 9, pp, 765-767, 2 figg, 

[Cziscutci ettropaea ?], 

Tredici, D. Un teimbile parassita delPolivo. Agricoltura Senese, Siena, 1934, anno 
LXX, n. 9, pp. 772-774, I fig. 

{Clinodiplosis oleisuga}. 

Trouveeot, Bernard, Raxtcourx, Marc, et Castets, Jean-, Remarques sur le mode 
d’action physiologique des principes actifs de Solanum tuberosum envers les 
larves Leptinotarsa decemlineata. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des sianoes 
de rAcademie des Sciences, Paris, 1934, tome 199, n^ 15, p, 684-686. 

UVAROV, B. P. The locust outbreak in Africa and western Asia in 1933. Survey 

prepared by-. Preface by Sir Henry Miers, (Bconomic Advisory 

Council. Committee on Locust Control). [London], 1934, .66 PP-, 9 maps. 
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Bibliography of the literature ou locusts and grasshoppers and on their 
control for 1933, pp, 56-65. 

[Schistocerca gvegaria, Locusia migratoria migratorioides, Nomadacris septemfa^ 
sciata]^ 

’UVAROV, B. P. Third International Locust Conference. Nature, London, 1934, 
Vol, 134, Ko, 3387, pp. 484-485. 

UvAROV, B. P. Studies in the Orthoptera of Turkey, Iraq and S3?Tia. Eos, 
Madrid, 1934, tomo X, cuad. pags. 21 a 119, figs. 1-38, i mapa. 

WakkfieIvD, E. M. Contributions to the flora of tropical America: XXI. Fungi 
collected in British Guiana, chiefly by the Oxford University Expedition, 1929. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, London, 
1934, No. 6, pp. 238-258, figs. 1-3. 

[Among the 99 fungi enumerated, for the most part saproph3rfces, 2 genera 
and 2 species new to science are described. Of special interest are: — Spha^- 
celotheca cordohensis (Speg.) Jackson on Panicum geminatum] Micropeltella 
constricta Stev. and Manter on Licania huxifoUa, Duguetia neglecta and on an 
indeterminate species of Anonaceae; Dictyothyriella guianensis Stev. and 
Manter on L. huxifolia, Costus sp., Pesequeria latifolia, Philodendron sp., Ta- 
bernaemontana sp., Bauhinia sp., etc.; Phyllosticta turconii Trinchieri on Phi- 
lodendron demerarae; Rhizomorpha corynephora Xunze on indeterminate species 
of Anonaceae]. 

VALiyi^GA, Jose. Erradicacion del sorgo de Alepo mediante aplicaciones de clorato 
de sodio. Informe de los resultados obtenidos durante el primer ano de experi- 
mentacidn. Boletin del Ministerio de Agricoltura de la Nacidn, Buenos Adres, 
1934, tomo XXXVI, n? i, pags. 3 a 24, figs. 1-3, grdficos 1-3. Bibliograffa, 
pdgs. 23 y 24. 

[Sorghum halepense]. 

Van Lxjijk, A. Untersuchungen fiber Krankheiten der Graser. Mededeelingen van 
het Phytopathologisch Lahoratorium „ Willie Commelin Scholten Baam 1934, 
[Nr.] XIII, biz. 1-22, 2 Taf. Literate, biz. 21-22. 

[Pythium, Rhizocfoniq, Sclerotium and Fusarium spp.j. 

Van LxjiJk:, A. Pythium de Baryanum Hesse em. De Bary. Mededeelingen van het 
Phytopathologisch Lahoratorium „ Willie Commelin Scholten ", Baam 1934, 
[Nr.] XIII, biz. 23-28. 

Van Ovbrbeek, J . Die S3mptome des Bormangels bei Zea Mays. Mededeelingen van 
het Phytopatologisch Lahoratorium „ Willie Commelin Scholten ", Baam 1934, 
[Nr,] XIII, biz. 29-[33]. Literate, biz. [33]. 

VEnkaXa Rao, M. G., and Gopaia Iyengar, K, Studies in spike disease of sandal. 
' Methods of inoculation and variation of results under diflerents methods. 
The Indian Forester, Dehra Dun, U. P., India, 1934, Vol. LX,<No. 10, pp. 689- 
701. Literature cited, p. 701. 

[A virus disease]. 

WesPERMEIER. Starkes Auftreten der Wuhlmans und deren Bekampfung. Zeitschrift 
fur Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pfianzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 
1934, 44* Heft ii, S. 556-558. 

[Arvicola agrestis}, . 

WhiXE, Richard P. Merctiry ammonium silicate as a gladiolus'corm treatment. 
Phytopathology, Lancaste, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 10, pp. 1122-1124. 
[Against BoMerium marginatum and Penicillimn gladioli]. 
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White;, IL[ich.ard] P. The efiect of mosaic on bloom production of the Talisman 
rose. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 10, pp. 1124-1125. 
Wiiyi:^, J. B 1 piojo bianco en los valles del Sur. La Vida Agvioola, Tima - Peril, 
1934, vol. XI, ndm. 129, pag. 653 a 658, fig. i; mim. 130, pdgs. 717 a 722. 
[Hemichionaspis minor on cotton]. 

Yen, Wen-Yu. Premiere note sur quelques TJstilagines de Chine. Annales de Crypto- 
gamie Exotique, Paris, 1934, tome VII, fasc. i, p. 11-20, pi. I-II. 

[Vstilago hordei on Hordeum vulgare; U, tritici on Triticum vulgare', Urooystis 
tritici on T, vulgare', Sphacelotheca sorghi on Andropogon sorghum (= Sofghum 
vulgare); Sph. reiliana on S. vulgare\, 

ZOEK, K. Katsed rodvikuliimide kleepekestuse ma^amiseks 1933. a. Agronooniia, 
Tartu 19347 XIV aastakaik, nr. 8 , Ik. 304-313, joon. 1-2, i diag. 

[In Esthonian, with the title and a summary in German:— * Versiiche zur 
Prufung der Klebfahigkeit verschiedener Raupenleimsorten im J. 1933 ' 

(Ik. 332)]. 

Zoeotahewsky, B, N. Invasions des Acridiens en Guinee fran9aise. Bulletin de la 
Societe d'Histoire Naturelle de VAfrique du Nord, Alger, 1934, tome XXV, no 6, 
p. 214-231, cartes 1-3. 

^Ji.Gcusta migratoria migratorioides, Schistocerca gregaria, Anacvidium moestum\. 
ZoEOTAREWSKY, B. N., DE LilfePiNEY, J., et BuPONT, T. Note prelitninaire sur 
Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. dans le Soudan fran9ais oriental. Bulletin de la 
Societi d'Histoire Naturelle de VAfrique du Nord, Alger, 1934, tome XXV, 
no 6, p. 206-213. 


Prof. AeESSANBRO Brizi, Segreiario generale delV Istituio, Direiiore responsabiie. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS » 

Eritrea: Locusts (i). 

In tie western lowlands on i November, 1934, a dense swarm of Locusta 
migratoria migratorioides, of a reddish colour, coming from the West passed over 
Sabderat towards the East. 

On the 25th a small swarm was reported at Aicota, flying from West to 
East. 

No damage has been done to crops. 


During the month of December, 1934 neither eggs, hatching of hoppers, 
nor swarms of locusts have been reported throughout the whole Colony. 

United States of America: Entomological Records (2). 

The following are the more important entomological records in the United 
States for October, 1934: 

Heav}" migrations of the beet webworm (Loxostege sticticalis L.) occurred 
during the early part of the month in Nebraska and Kansas. The migrating 
worms were so numerous that when their path led across a railroad they inter¬ 
fered with the movement of freight trains. They did very serious damage to a 
variety of crops in their migration. 

The Japanese beetle [Popillia japonica Newm.) was found this year in 
St. Louis, Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., and Charlottesville, Va. 

In general, infestations by the hessian fly {Fhytophaga destructor Soj) 
in the States where surveys have been made were below* normal. In Kansas, 
however, infestations seemed heavier than last year. 

Large numbers of chinch bugs [Blissus leucopterus Say) were entering 
winter quarters in Illinois and lowm. 

The European corn borer (Pyrausta ntihilalis Hbn.) has been reported 
as now occupying the entire strip of coast from IMaine to Cape Charles, on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. 


* Under this and the nest heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidoth, Chief 
ot the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

, (2} Communitytion from Mr. Uee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau of.Entomology and Plant Quaran¬ 

tine, United States, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Mm. 3 Ingl. 
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The corn ear worm {Heliothis obsoleta Fab.) was reported as generally 
abundant and destructive throughout the greater part of the country. During 
October it was extremely destructive to tomato fruit in Utah and California. 

The leafhopper Cicadula maidis De Tong and Wolcott, a pest of sugar-cane 
in the West Indies, which was found last year in San Bernardino County, Calif., 
was discovered this October in Tos Angeles County. It is now known to be 
present in the eight southern counties of California from Kern and Santa Bar¬ 
bara to the Mexican border. 

Serious damage to soybeans by the velvetbean caterpillar {Anticar si a gem- 
matilis Hbn.) w^as reported from Touisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The flat-headed apple tree borer {Chrysohothris femorata Oliv.) was re¬ 
ported as seriously damaging fruit and shade trees in Kansas and Illinois. 

A bostrichid beetle, Stephanopachys pad ficus Csy., was reported for the 
first time as a pest of apples in Washington State. The adults were eating 
holes in the fruit. 

A large green June beetle, Cotinis texana Csy., was collected late in vSep- 
tember in southern California, apparently the first record of this species from 
that State. 

The southern green stink bug {Nezara viridula L.) was reported as un- 
usua% abundant in the Gulf region from Florida to Louisiana. 

The tomato crop in southern California has been severely damaged by 
the tomato pin worm {Gnorimoschema lycopersicella Busck). 

The banded cucumber beetle {Diabrotica halteata Lee.) was quite generally 
reported in the Gulf region and the South Atlantic States from Mississippi to 
South Carolina. Reports of considerable damage by this insect were also received 
from southern California. 

The first record of serious damage by the bean looper {Autographa egena 
Guen.) was received from Orange County, Calif,, late in September. 

Sugar beets were seriously damaged by curly top caused by the beet leaf- 
hopper (Eutetfix tenellus Bak.) throughout Utah and the western slope of Co¬ 
lorado. 

Heavy defoliation by a species of Ellopia was observed in the State forest 
near Warwick, Mass. 

Southern Rhodesia: New Records of Fungus Diseases for the Year Ending 
May 31st., 1934 (i). 

Locusts. 

Numerous cases of diseases among swarms of the Red Locust {Nomadacris 
septemfasciata Serv.) have been reported during April, May and June, 1934; in 
certain instances large swarms appear to have been completely killed out. Num- 


(i) Co mmuni cation from tlie bfi&dal correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J. C. F. Hopkins, D. Sc. 
(Ivond.), A. I. C. X. A., Senior Plant Pathologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Phodesia. 
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bers of individuals have been examined from time to time and found to be attacked 
by Empusa grylli. The fungus corresponds with the description given by Doidge 
in Trans. Roy. Soc. South Africa, ix, i, 1921; conidia, conidiophores, resting spores 
and internal mycelium being quite typical. Many individual insects affected b}’ 
the disease failed to show conidiophores and conidia, but upon dissection the 
gut was found to contain mycelium and resting spores. The latter were spherical, 
with thick double walls, regular in size and shape. The conidia averaged 38 X 30 
jx in diameter and the resting spores 30.5 y.. The club-shaped conidiophores 
were irregular in size. 

Other fungi, not yet determined, have been found associated with disease 
in locusts. One has been grown in artificial culture. 

New records of plant diseases are:— 

Antirrhinum sp. . . . Collar Rot. Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Arachis hypogaea . . . Pod Rot. Rhizoptis nigricans Ehrenb. 

Citrus aurantium (Re¬ 
cords supplied b}^ G. 

R. Bates).Brown Rot. Phytophthora citrophthora (Sm. 

and Sm.) Leonian. 

Centre Rot. Fusarium solani (Mart.) App. 

& Wr. 

Fruit Rot. Trichoderma lignorttm Tode. 

Stem-end Rot .... Diaporthe citri Wolf. 

» )) » Alternaria citri Pierce. 

I) » » F%is avium diversisponim 

Sherb. affin. 

)) )) » F. solani (Mart.) App. & Wr. 

» » » F. moniliforme Sheld. (var. 

ermnpens Wr. & Rg. afifin.). 
» » F. oxysporum Schl. f. i Wr. 

Stylar-end Rot .... F. lateritium Nees (near var. 

mapts Wr.). 

» )) n F. orthoceras App. & Wr. 

)) j) )) F. oxysportm Schl. 

Dahlia sp.Eeaf Spot. Cercospora grandissima Ran¬ 

gel. 

Fragaria (cultivated) . Black Root Rot. . . . Rhizoctonia solani Kuhn and 

other fungi. 

Hard Fruit Rot . . . Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Mildew • .. Oidium only. (? Sphaerotheca 

humuli (Fries) Burr.). 

Mouldy Fruit Rot . . Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 

Storage Rot. Cladosporium herharum {’Bets.) 

Link affin. 

Gerbera jamesonii . . . White Blister .... Cystopus cuhicus de By. 
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Luffa cylindrica . . . 

Mildew. 

. . ErysipJie dchoracearum DC. 
[Oidium only). 

Nicotiana tabacum . . 

Mould. 

. . Aspergillus siilphureus (Fres.) 
Thom. & Church. 


Stem Rot. 

. . Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn. 

Panicitm maximum . . 

Ear Fungus , . . 

. . Cerebella cynodontis Syd. affin. 

Petroselinum sativum 

. Leaf Spot .... 

. . Septoria petroselini Desm. 

Portulaca oleracea . . . 

White Blister . . 

. . Albugo portulacae (DC.) Kze. 

Rosa sp. 

. Anthracnose . . . 

. , Sphaceloma rosarum (Passer.) 
Jenk. 

Senecio latifolius . . . 

Mildew. 

. . Oidium only. (? Erysiphe d- 
choracearum DC.). 

Sorghum vulgare . . . 

Smut. 

. . Sphacelotheca sorghi (Link) 
Clint. 

Vida faha . 

Rust. 

. . Uromyces fabae (Pars.) de By. 

Vigna catjang 

Root Rot .... 

. . Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenb. 

Vigna triloba . 

Rust. 

. . Aecidium vignae Cke. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1934 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 23. October, 1934. 

The locust position during October has become increasingly menacing, 
swarms of the Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) having been re¬ 
ported from all parts of the Colony. Many of the reports refer to swarms of 
very large size. Towards the end of the month large swarms invaded the Colony 
from Northern Rhodesia flying southward. 

Swarms have continued to haunt the region of the eastern border, where 
they have constituted a serious threat to early crops and grazing, as well as to 
plantations and have appreciably influenced farming operations. 

The direction of flight within the Colony to the end of the month has shown 
no definite trend. There has as yet been no indication of a southward pre¬ 
breeding migration from the Colony. 

Ovaries are now developing in the females, whilst the males appear sexually 
to be almost fully developed and in some parts are beginning to change colour. 
From the behaviour of the insects on the eastern border, it appears possible 
that the swarms at present infesting that region may remain to lay. Apart from 
the larger and denser swarms, the locusts here are scattered over a wide area, 
flying aimlessly about. The males in this region are definitely changin g colour. 

Enemies and Diseases: 

No records. All specimens examined have appeared to be quite healthy, and 
there have been no reports of avian or other enemies concentrating on the swarms. 


{3) Commtiiiication from tho ofScial correspondent of the Institute,- Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Damage : 

Some damage to citrus plantations, early maize and grazing has been re¬ 
ported from various parts of the Colony. 

Preparation for Anticipated Hopper Campaign: 

Preparations are well forward for the anticipated campaign against hoppers. 
All, pumps have been overhauled and further supplies are on order for eaily 
delivery. A supply of arsenite of soda powder equal to that used during the last 
season's campaign has already’ been provided and further supplies can be obtained 
if necessary, 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Algeria. — The Decree of ii October, 1934 relative to the importation 
into Algeria of fresh fruits coming from countries infested with San Jose scale 
{Aspidiotus psrnicioms), adds Portugal to the the list of contaminated countries. 
[Journal Officiel de VAlgirie, Alger, 26 octobre 1934, 8® annee, n^^* 43, p. 722). 

Germany. ^— According to paragraph 4 of the Ordinance of 14 August, 
1934 new regulations have been established relative to the quality of seed po¬ 
tatoes. 

The following indications give the percentage in weight of the maximum rate 
of diseased, injured or mis-shapen potatoes which will be permitted without a 
diminution in the price. 

Alterations: Will be permitted when the3’' do not diminish the value 
of the potatoes for planting (yellow marks in the inside, green tubers, slight 
injuries, slight attacks of common potato scab \^Actinomyces\, etc.); merchandise 
will be considered exempt from comnion potato scab if the marks do not cover 
more than 5 % of the surface.of the tuber. 

Serious injuries (diminishing the value of the tubers for planting): 
% for selected potatoes, 2 % for ordinary merchandise. 

Diseases, exceptions are made for wet rot (tubers showing symptoms 
of disease or found diseased when cut open): i % for selected potatoes, 2 % for 
ordinary merchandise. 

Wet rot: %%at the place of expedition; 2 % immediately after 
arrival at the place of destination. 

Damage produced b}^ frost: Damage incurred in transport, 
even if the seller has taken the necessarj’- precautions, will not be indemnified. 

If the alterations exceed the limits indicated above the purchaser has the 
right to a reduction in price. He can, however, refuse to accept the merchan¬ 
dise if the alterations exceed the following limits: 

Serious injuries: Selected potatoes 3 %, ordinary merchandise 6 %, 

Diseases: Selected potatoes 2 %, ordinary 4 %. 


Mon. 2 In§l. 
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Wet rot and frost-bitten potatoes: At the place of ex- 
p edition i %; immediately after arrival at the place of destination 3 %. 

Finally, all signs of wart disease [Synchytnum endobioticum] give the right 
to refusal of the consignment. [Amtliche Pfianzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 
I. November 1934, Bd. VI, Nr. 7, S. 121-124). 

By Ministerial Notification of 20 October, 1934, it is permitted, by abro¬ 
gation of the dispositions of 17 July, 1934 concerning the use of highly poisonous 
products [see this Bulletin^ 1934, No. ii, p. 247], to employ for the control 
of Hylobms ahietis arsenical Washes; the content in arsenic, however, should not 
exceed i %. {Ibid,, 1. Dezember 1934, Nr. 8, S. 148). 

The provisions adopted on 24 October, 1934 by the Corporation of 
Agriculture (' Reichsnarstand ’) concerning the planting of varieties of potatoes 
non-resistant to wart disease [Synchytrium endobioticum'] establish that these 
varieties will be inspected for the last time in 1940. They can then be put on the 
market for the last time for the season 1941. Exceptions can be made for potatoes 
for planting intended for export. 

Varieties non-resistant to wart disease and recognised as valuless for the 
agriculture of the country can be abolished before the end of the term indicated 
above. {Ibid.), 

Germany (Prussia). — B^^ Ordinance of the Governor of the province 
of Hanover, dated 23 August, 1934 / relative to the control of asparagus fly [Pla- 
t\paraea poeciloptera] and rust [Puccinia asparagi], the Ordinance of 10 Octo¬ 
ber, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. i, p. 10] has been abrogated. This Or¬ 
dinance has been replaced by local Ordinances of the presidents of the govern¬ 
ment districts of Hildesheim (22 September, 1934), Hanover (31 August, 1934), 
Liineburg (30 August, 1934), and Stade (i September, 1934). 

; -iJln these Ordinances it is prescribed that the stalks of asparagus should be 
cut each year so that the remaining part of the stalks left in the ground should 
not be more than 10 cm in length. This should be executed before 15 Octo¬ 
ber for yonng plantings and before i December for plantings already in bear¬ 
ing, The, parts cut off should be inmediately destroyed by fire. All parts 
of stalks remaining in the ground should be carefully re-covered with earth. 
It is forbidden to take the aerial portions of the plants outside the asparagus 
beds with the exception of the berries intended for seed. The berries must be 
gathered on the spot. 

In cases where asparagus rust appears exceptionally early in the season, 
this work may be carried out earlier. 

The ends of asparagus stalks left in the beds to mark the lines of 
plants should be removei in spring before 15 April and burnt on the 
spot. 

The prescribed work must be carried out by owners and usufructuaries 
of asparagus beds. 
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All contraveners will be punished. In addition, the Police may order that 
the work should be carried out by other persons at the expense of those inte¬ 
rested. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbesthmmmgen, Berlin, i. Dezember 1934, Bd. 
VI, Nr. 8, S. i 54 ”I 55 ). 

B}^ Police Ordinance of 29 October, 1934, a general control of rats has 
been organised in Berlin. The operations lasted from 24 to 27 November, 1934. 

The provisions concerning the application of this Ordinance oblige all owners 
or tenants of houses and lands, including directors of colonies of small holdings, 
to apply the officially recognised means of control during the time indicated in the 
Ordinance and to distribute them in sufficient quantities in'all places habitually 
frequented by rats. 

The names of 21 officially recognised preparations are given with the name 
of the maker. All these preparations have a squill [Urginea scilla] basis and are 
not sold without special permission. Each receptacle should be accompanied 
by detailed instructions for use and the seller of these preparations is obliged to 
deliver to the purchaser a certificate indicating the name and quantity of the 
product and the date of purchase. A model of this certificate is attached to the 
Ordinance. Persons interested may emplo}^ an officially recognised rat-catcher 
to purchase the means of control and to carry out the necessary work. 

Immediately after the last day of control, all rat-holes should be carefully 
stopped up and the dead rats found either buried or burnt. 

Police agents and all persons charged wdth the supervision of this work have 
free access to places where the means of control have been deposited. They can 
demand to be shown the certificate of purchase. 

Free information bureaux have been established. {Ibid., S. 151-154). 

By Police Ordinance (undated) relative to the protection of fruit trees 
and bees in the greater part of the circumscription of Pomerania, owners of fruit 
trees are obliged to treat their trees each year before blossoming with carbolineum, 
the efficaciousness of which has been previous^ recognised officially and to follow 
this treatment after 3 days, at the earliCvSt, by another treatment with a Bor¬ 
deaux mixture at i or 2 % or with another officially recognised product. 

The Police authorities will put the necessary instruments and apparatus at the 
disposition of persons interested on payment of a fixed charge. Proprietors having 
the necessary apparatus and staff expert in their use can receive premission to 
catty out the work themselves. 

With regard to the protection of bees, it is forbidden to spray the blossom of 
fruit trees with arsenical preparations. Spraying of trees situated at less than 
50 metres distant from the hives will be executed only in the evening and after 
agreement with the bedceepers. {Ibid., S. 156). 

Germany (Baden). — By Decree of 24 October, 1934 relative to the control 
of pests of fruit trees, it is prescribed that the trees should be pruned each year 
before i March, the dead branches removed and the wounds resulting from this 
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work carefully treated. All aged trees, those which on account of too heav}^ a crown 
cannot be cleared and all dead and dying trees should be cut down and removed. 

All mistletoe plants should be removed, also mosses, lichens, cater¬ 

pillar nests and splinters of old bark.* 

The local Police authorities, in accord with the local chief of the Corporation 
of Agriculture, will charge experts or Commissions with the work of seeing that 
these prescriptions are carried out. 

The Police authorities will compel defaulters to execute the work considered 
necessary and if it is not carried out within the stated time the Police will have 
the work carried out at the expense of those interested. {Amiliche Pflanzensckutz- 
bestimmun^en, Berlin, i. Dezember 1934, Bd. VI, Nr. 8, S. 150). 

Germany (Wiirttemberg). — By Decree of 3 October, 1934 relative to 
the control of pests of fruit-trees, provisions have been adopted in Wiirttemberg 
approximately analogous to those adopted in Baden by Decree of 24 October, 
1934 [see this Bulletin, pp. 35-36]. (Amtliche Pjlanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 
I. Dezember 1934, Bd VI, Nr. 8, S. 157). 

French Colonies, — By Decree of the [Minister of Colonies, dated 18 July, 
1934, article 6 of the Ministerial Decree of 22 February, 1926 relative to the intro¬ 
duction of cotton seed into the French Colonies with a view to protection against 
the pink boUworm [Platyedra gossypiella], has been modified thus:— 

‘ The regulations of the present Ministerial Decree are applicable to the pro¬ 
ducts enumerated in article i intended for importation or transit through all the 
French Colonies except Madagascar, New Caledonia, French Equatorial Africa, 
Indo-China and the New Hebrides. 

' The probitions contained in article i of the present Ministerial Decree are 
applicable to products coming from Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Italian 
Somaliland, former German East Africa, British East Africa, Nigeria, Sierra 
Eeone, Angola, Dagos, the Belgian Congo, Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, Zanzibar, 
Asia, Brazil, Mexico, Hawaii, the Solomon Islands, Australia, the British West 
Indies, Texas, Dousiana, New Mexico, and Greece'. [Journal Official de la Re- 
publique Frangaise, Paris, 3 aout 1934, DXVI® annee, np 181, p. 8011-8012). 

Belgian Congo. — The Ordinance N. zglAgxi. of 9 March, 1934, which came 
into force on 1 June, 1934, includes insectivorous birds among the animals the 
hunting of which is forbidden throughout the whole Colony. (Royaume de Bel¬ 
gique. Minist^re des Colonies. Bullettin Agricole du Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 
juin 1934, voL XXV, n^ 2, p. 299-307). 

By Ministerial Decree No. 179 of 20 July, 1934, the locust invasions in 
the Province of Lusambo are declared to be a public calamity. 

All occupiers or part occupiers of land where locust eggs have been laid and 
where hoppers and adults have appeared, are obliged to immediately advise the 
nearest territorial authority who will prescribe the following means of destruction: 
collection and destruction of eggs by fire; destruction of hoppers in ditches; collec¬ 
tion and destruction of adults at dawn when the insects, made torpid by the dew, 
are unable to fly. 
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It is strictly forbidden to drive away tbe hoppers, to attempt to drive them 
away or permit them to be driven into neighbouring lands. {Bulletin Admini- 
stratif dit Congo Beige, heopoldville-Kalina, lo septembre 1934, 23*"® annee, 
no 17, p. 567-568). 

Danzig (Free City of). — A phytosanitary Convention between the Free 
Cit}’- of Danzig and Poland was signed on 5 August, 1934. 

The Free City of Danzig will apply, within its territory, all regulations con¬ 
cerning the protection of plants which exist in Poland. The regulations which 
Poland will make in the future will be immediately followed b}^ the application 
of identical regulations in the territory of Danzig and which will enter into force 
if possible on the same day as the Polish regulations. If the Free City of Danzig 
considers it necessary to take phytosanitary measures in a region not yet provided 
for by the Polish regulations, these measures should not impede trade between 
the two contracting countries. 

Decisions arrived at following researches and given by the central institutions 
of the two countries will be recognised as reciprocally vaHd. 

The Plant Protection Service of the Free City of Danzig will form part of 
the Plant Protection Service of Poland. 

The two contracting parties engage to abolish all phytosanitary control 
in reciprocal trade on their frontiers. They also engage to respect the regu¬ 
lations in force in the two countries concerning the trade in plants and parts 
of plants. 

This Convention will remain in force for two years and will be automatically 
renewed if notice is not previously given by one of the two parties. [AmtUche 
Pfianzenschutzbe$timm%mgen, Berhn, i. November 1934, Bd. VI, Nr. 7, S. 126-127). 

Eritrea. — By Decree No. 7010 of 13 December, 1934, it is forbidden to 
import into Eritrea Cactaceae coming from all foreign countries with a to 
protecting the cultivation of prickly pears [Opuntia] in the Colony against insects, 
fungi and bacteria hosts of foreign Cactaceae. 

Foreign Cactaceae subsequently expedited to Eritrea will be seized by the 
Direction of Customs Services and destroyed, even if they are accompanied b}- 
certificates of health or origin, without payment of any indemnity. [BoUettino 
Ufflciale del Governo deWEritrea, Asmara, 15 dicembre 1934, anno XLHI, n. 23, 
PP- 589-590). 


Spain. — By Decree of the Presidency’ of the Council of Ministers, dated 
22 June, I934> the regulation of exports, the inspection and control of same, 
determination of the qualities of the various products sent abroad, types of 
packages and everything regarding the conditions required for the despatch 
of merchandise outside the country, is under the control of the Alinistry’ of 
Industry and Commerce and is carried out by means of the Direction General 
of Commerce and Customs and Excise. 

Sanitary functions, such as the delivery of phytopathological certificates 
and health certificates for animal products, are under the control of the Ministry^ 
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of x\griculture and will be carried out by means of the technical Services dependent 
on the Direction General of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Animal Industries. 

The said sanitar^^ functions, when in respect to documents which have to 
accompany products destined for a country where contingents have been estab¬ 
lished relative to importation, will be subject to the exigencies of the correspond¬ 
ing internal regulations, the corresponding documents being delivered with the 
technical guarantees and by the competent officials, within the limits established 
by the Direction General of Commerce and Customs and Excise for such regu¬ 
lations. [Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 21 junio 1934, ano CCLXXIII, to mo II, 
ndm. 175, pags. 1928 y 1929). 

By Decree of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, dated 13 
October, 1934, relative to the export of oranges and other citrus fruits to foreign 
markets, it is prohibited, inter alia, to export fruits which are damaged, frost¬ 
bitten, badly bruised or infested by pests such asc piojo rojo ’ [Chrysomphahis 
dictyospermi], 'piojo negro' [Parlatoria Uyzyphi], 'serpeta' [Lepidosaphes 
pinnaeformis] ‘ negrilla' [Pleosphaeria citri], or other parasites. {Ibid., 16 
octubre 1934, tomo IV, mim. 289, pags. 362 a 367). 

By * Orden ' of 13 November, 1934, ph5rtosanitary or phytopathological 
inspection has been made compulsor}^ for oranges and other citrus fruits intended 
for export, in accordance with the dispositions in the Decree of 13 October, 1934, 
and as a special guarantee for importing countries. 

The phytopathological inspection will be carried out by the officially author¬ 
ised agronomy engineers of the National Phytopathological Service, who will 
deliver the corresponding certificate conforming to the model agreed upon by the 
international Conventions or to the special exigencies of the importing countries. 

The phytopathological certificate will be independent from other documents 
necessary for exportation and the said certificate will contain no notifications 
other than those of the Inspector of the National Phytopathological Service. 

The Customs Offices vdll not despatch nor authorise the expedition of 
oranges or any other citrus fruits which are not accompanied by the corres¬ 
ponding certificate of phytopathological inspection. {Ibid., 14 noviembre 1934, 
nfim. 318, pag. 1285). 

France- — A Presidential Decree of 12 October, 1934, reads as follows:— 

Art. I. — The Commissioner' of the Republic in the territory of Cameroon 
is authorised to issue, in Executive Council and on the advice of the Chamber of 
Agriculture, Decrees rendering compulsory the upkeep of plantations and the 
pruning of trees and shrubs, and ordering the cutting and destruction of 
diseased and superfluous plants, the collection and burning of fruits and parts 
of plants attacked by disease, and the spraying with fungicides and insecticides 
of ah plantations , requiring such sanitary measures. 

Art. 2. The supervision of plantations for their protection against 
diseases and for the application of prescribed sanitary measures is carried out 
by the, auxiliary’- officers, of the ‘ Procureur * of the Republic and the officers of 
the Agricultural Service, sworn in for this, purpose. 
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Art. 3. — On information received from one of the above mentioned officers 
a Commission, on which European and native planters will be represented, will 
verify the existence of diseases and will given advice on the necessary measures 
to be taken to prevent the spreading of the diseases and to the curative treatment 
that is to be applied. 

Art. 4. — Infractions of Decrees issued in conformity with Art. i, will be 
punished by a fine of 50 to 2 000 francs for Europeans, and which, in the case of a 
second offence, can be increased to 5 000 francs. For natives the penalties under 
native legislation will be applied. Those who, on account of local regulations 
cannot be judged according to native legislation, will be brought before the native 
tribunal of the first grade. 

Art. 5. — In the case of defaulting planters, the Administration can, at 
the expense of those interested, undertake all the operations provided for in 
Art, I, also the work of protection against the diseases prescribed for by the 
Decrees issued in conformity with this Decree without prejudice to the penalties 
provided for in Art. 4. 

Art. 6. — Article 463 of the penal code may be applied. {Journal OJiciel 
de la Republique Fmncaise, Paris, 23 octobre 1934, LXVI® annee, n^ 249, 
p. 10631-10632). 

The Ministerial Decree of 16 October, 1934, applies to seeds of wffieat 
and oats for sowing and to potatoes for planting the regulations contained 
in the Decree of 16 November, 1932 which establishes a catalogue of the species 
and varieties of cultivated plants. According to Article 3 , of the said Minis- 
terial Decree only those potato growing associations will be approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture which are admitted to the ph}i:opathological inspection 
of crops instituted by the Inter-ministerial Decree of 13 April, 1934 [see this 
Bulletin, 1934, No. 6, p. 129]. 

The foreign associations exercising phytopathological inspection in the field 
and who desire to import selected potatoes into France should, to be approved, 
send an application to the Ministry of Agriculture together with all regulations, 
certificates, marks and other documents proving they are capable of efficiently 
exercising this inspection. The list of foreign associations which have been ap¬ 
proved will be published each year by the ‘ Office de Renseignements agricoles ' 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. (Ministere de TAgriculture. Direction de TAgri¬ 
culture. Bulletin de VOJice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, i'*’’ novembre 
1934, annee 1934, n^ 21, p. 471-472). 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 October, 1934, a Commission is instituted at 
the Ministry of Agriculture, charged with studying the problems relative to the use 
of toxic substances for the control of parasites, insects and animals injurious to 
agriculture. {Joiirnal Official de la RepuUique Frangaise, Paris, i" novembre 
1934, EXVP annde, 257, p. 10945). 

The Committee of seed-control of the Ministry of Agriculture has 
established a catalogue of species and varieties of potatoes and oats culti¬ 
vated in France up to i October, 1934. In this catalogue are specified the 
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potatoes which are resistant and non-resistant to wart disease [Synchytrhtm 
endohioticum]. (Ministere de TAgriculture. Direction de TAgriculture. Bul¬ 
letin de rOffice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, 15 janvier 1935, annee 1935, 
no 2, p. 40-42). 

A notice to exporters of potatoes to Switzerland establishes that con¬ 
signments of tubers of French origin should be accompanied by a certificate of 
origin in conformity with the model reproduced in the said notice and stating that 
the land on which they were gathered, also neighbouring land within a radius of 
5 kilometres, is free from wart disease [Synchytrium endobioticum]. [Journal 
Officiel de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 13 decembre 1934, DXVr annee, 292, 
p. 12200). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 30 September, 1934, owners of vine¬ 
yards in the province of Piacenza are grouped in a syndicate of viticulture accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the Daw No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 9, p. 166] containing enactements relating to the protection of culti¬ 
vated plants and agricultural products against diseases and pests and to the 
services relating thereto. [BoUettino Ufficiale del Ministero deWAgricolkwa e delle 
Foreste, Roma, 21 novembre 1934, anno VI, n. 27, p. 5132). 

By Royal Decree-Daw No. 2025 of 10 December, 1934 liquid hydio- 
cj-anic acid for use in the control of scale insects of citrus trees will be 
imported for a limited time free of customs duties and with a reduction in the 
tax on the exchange up to an amount of 600 kilos per annum. [Gazzetta Ufji- 
dale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 24 dicembre 1934, anno 750, n. 301, pp. 5S25- 
3826). 

Syrian Republic. —In view of the spreading in Deb an on of grape phylloxera 
[Phylloxera vastatrix], the president of the Republic of Syria, by Decree No. 2551 
of 25 June, 1934, has strictly prohibited the importation into Syria of fresh 
grapes coming from Debanon and packed in cases containing vine leaves. [Jour¬ 
nal Officiel de la Republique Syrienne, Damas, 30 juin 1934, 16’"^ annee, n<^ 12, 
p. 132). 

Switzerland. — By Ordinance of the Federal Department of Public Eco¬ 
nomy, dated 24 November, 1934, the certificate of origin, provided for in article i 
01 the Decree of the Federal Council of 5 October, 1925, concerning the control 
of wart disease of potatoes [Synchytrium endobioticum], will also be required for 
consignments of potatoes coming from France, as from 15 December, 1934. [Re^ 
cueil des Lois Federates, Berne, 28 novembre 1934,, n<^ 39, p. 1401). 

Tunis. -- ByDecreeof 15 October, 1934, the measures laid down by Decree 
of 26 Jul>% 193^ [see this Bulletin, 1933 ; p. 14] for the prevention of the 

introduction of San Jose scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus)^ are applicable to consign¬ 
ments coming from Portugal. {Joiwnal Officiel Tunisien, Tunis, 23 octobre 1034 
52® annee, n^ 88, p. 2244). 
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*** Sy Decree of iS October, 1934, owners or tenants, on any terms, of rural 
property are obliged to undertake the destruction of starlings [Sturmts vulgaris] 
at their own expense from i October to i March of each year. The destruction 
will be carried out by every means, such as shooting, traps, nets, etc. {Ibid., 30 oc- 
tobre 1934, 90, p. 2277). 

rH***'* By Decree of 20 October, 1934, Bst of plant and animal parasites 
dangerous to crops [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. i, p. 14] and to which are applicable 
the measures contained in the Decree of ii July, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, 
No. 12, pp. 208-210], is completed thus:— 

I. — Plant Parasites. 

Neocosmospora vasinfecta or bayoud (date palm). [Ibid., 6 novembre 1934, 
11^ 92, p. 2338^. 

Yugoslavia. ^— By Ministerial Decision No. 80684/II, dated 4 December, 
1934, the importation of living plants or parts of living plants from all countries 
declared, or which will be declared, infested b3’ San Jose scale {Aspidiotus pernicio- 
sus) is forbidden as from i January, 1935. Underground parts of plants and seeds 
of all kinds are not included in this prohibition. The provisions of the Regulation 
apply to the importation of potatoes and fruits. {Sluzbene Novine, Beograd, 14 
detsembra 1934, godina XVI, broj 289-XXXVII, strana 1165). 
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Research, Washington, D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. 6, pp. 477-492, fig. i. Liter¬ 
ature cited, pp. 491-492. 

[Ao7iidiella aurantii, Aon. citrina, Lepidosaphes heckii, Aspidiotus lataniae, 
Saissetia oleae, I eery a purchasi]. 

Harris, J. B, Frost prevention by orchard heating. The Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of South Australia, 1934, Vol. XXXVII, No. 6, pp. 649-663, 

figs. 1-7- 
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Hausmann, G. Sopra uti nuovo metodo per svelare le ammaccature negli agrumi. 
Annali della Sperimentazione Agraria, Roma, I 934 > PP- 55 " 59 . 

figg. I-IO. 

[The mercury vapor lamp has proved to be a very simple means of revealing 
the soundness of various citrus fruits]. 

Hausmann, G. Contribute alia conoscenza delle malattie crittogamiclie delle 
frutta refrigerate. Annali della Sperimentazione Agvana, Roma, 1934, 
pp. 101-116, figg. 1-18. Bibliografia, p. 116. 

[Experimental researches carried out on ten varieties of apples grown in Pied¬ 
mont, Italy. The species of fungi present on these fruits are reduced to a 
few tj’pes, the most common being Penicilliiim and Cladosporium which respec¬ 
tively" develop green and black rots. The other fungi and some bacteria found 
seem to behave as simple saprophytes and are therefore of secondary interest]. 

Hendry, G. W., and Hansen, H. N. The antiquity of Puccinia graminis and 
Ustilago tritici in California. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., i 934 > 24, 

No. II, pp. .1313-1314. 

Howard, Franck L. Felicia amelloides Voss, an unreported host for Brysiphe 
cichoracearumDC. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., I934» Vol. 24, No. ii, p. 1315. 

INSTITOT iNtERNAnoNAj; d'Agricxje'TCRR. Annuaire international de legislation 
agricole. XXIIP”'® annee -1933. Rome, 1934, LXX, 1259 p. 

[As is usual the VH part of this Yearbook is devoted to legislative measures 
for the prevention and control of plant diseases and pests (pp. 707-749)]. 

Jack, R[upert] W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-34. Monthly 
Report No. 22. September, 1934. Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Sa¬ 

lisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1934, Vol. XXXI, No. ii, pp. 818-819. 

[Nmnadaens septemfasciata]. 

Jack, R[upert] W. The destruction and control of locust hoppers. The Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal, vSalisbury, S. Rhodesia, 1934, Vol. XXXI, No. 12, pp. 856- 
864, figs. 1-2, pi. I. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-34. Montlily 
Report No. 23. October, 1934. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salis¬ 
bury, S. Rhodesia, 1934, Vol. XXXI, Xo. 12, pp. 891-892. 

[Nomadacris septemfasciata]. 

JAGGER, Ivan C., and Chandler, Norman. Big vein, a disease of lettuce. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. it, pp. 1253-1256, fig. i. 

[No definitive proof of its being caused by a virus has yet been obtained]. 

JOHNSroN, Worsley C. The addition of two cruciferous weeds to the list of these 
plants in South Australia. The Journal of the Department of Agriculture of 
South Australia, Adelaide, 1934, Vol. XXXVII, No. 10, pp. 1276-1279, 2 figs. 
Literature cited, p. 1279. 

\Conringia orienfalis, Barharea verna]. 

Kadow, Kenneth J. Seed transmission of Verticillium wilt of eggplants and to¬ 
matoes. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1265-1^68, 
fig. I. Literature cited, p, 1268. 

[ 7 . albo-atrum or V. dahliae], 

Kendrick, j ames B. Bacterial blight of carrot. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C,, 1934, VoL 49, No. 6, pp. 493-510, figs. 1-8. Literature 
cited, pp. 509-510* , ' 

[Pseudomonas carotae n. sp. ou Daucus carota^zx, sativa in California. Descrip¬ 
tion of the new species in English].^ 
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Kendrick, James B., and Schroeder, Floyd R. Inoculation tests with Verticil- 
lium wilt of muskmelons. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, ^ol. 24, 
No. II, pp. 1250-1252. 

[F. albo-atrum on Cucumis melo\ 

Labrousse, Francis. Le champignon de couche: sa biologic, ses ennemis. Bor¬ 
deaux, [Societe] “ Le Champion ", [1934], VII, 130 p., 7 pi. 

[This sumptuous manual by Mr. Labrousse, Director of the Research Service 
of the Society ‘ Le Champion ’ which puts the cultivated French mushroom 
spawn {Agaricus campester ~ Psalliota campestris), at the disposition of grow¬ 
ers, has as its object the assisting of mushroom-growers to avoid losses from 
accidents in cultivation and injurious organisms thanks to the knowledge of the 
biology of the mushroom and the characters and biology of its diseases and pests. 
To this end, in the first part of the volume entitled ‘ Biologie du champignon 
de couche the author, after having described the morphology and reproduction 
of A . campester, studies their climatic and nutritive requirements in detail. 

The second part of the manual entitled ‘ Fnnemis du champignon de couche " 
first describes general methods of protection against the diseases and pests 
and then reviews, from the morphological and biological standpoint, the prin¬ 
cipal among these enemies (bacteria, fungi, insects, mites, Crustacea, Molluscs, 
rodents) and while emphasising their economic importance indicates the means 
of preventing and controlling them]. 

Lanphere, W. M. Enzymes of the rhizomorphs of x^rmillaria mellea. Phytopa¬ 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1244-1249. Literature 
cited, pp. 1248-1249. 

Larson, Russell H. Wound infection and tissue invasion by Plasmodiophora 
brassicae. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1934, ^ol. 49, 
No. 7, pp. 607-624, figs. 1-8. Literature cited, pp. 623-624. 

Mains, E- B. Inheritance of resistance to powdery mildew, Erysiphe graminis 
tritici, in wheat. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, 
pp, 1257-1261. 

MLaeenotti, Ettore. Le malattie delle piante dal punto di vista dell'economia. 
Agricoltura Senese, Siena, 1934, LXX, n, 12, pp. 1129-1139, 

Massa, Luigi. II servizio fitopatologico in Eritrea. Rassegna Economica delle 
Colonie, Roma, 1934, ^.nno 22°, n. 9-10, pp. 658-661. 

[The most dangerous for crops in the Colony are locusts, Lecanium viride, 

I eery a purchasi, Schizoneura lanigera and Sphacelotheca sorght]. 

McNamara, Homer C., Wester, R. E., and Gunn, K. C. Persistent strands of the 
cotton root-rot fungus in Texas. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D.-C., 1934, Vol* 49^ 1^0. 6, pp. 531-538, pis. 1-6. Literature cited, p. 538. 
\Phymatotrichum omnivorum']. 

]MEECHERS, L. G. Investigations on physiologic specialization of Tilletia laevis 
in Kansas. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1203- 
1226, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 1225-1226. 

Menozzi, C. Andamento delle infestioni entomatiche rilevate durante la cam- 
pagna saccarifera 1934. UIndustria Saccarifera Italiana, Genova, 1934, 
anno XXVII, n. 12, pp. 662-609, figg. t-5. 

\Chaetocnema tibialis, Gryllus desertus, Pegomyiahyoscyami, Agribtss Cleonus 
mendicus, C. luigionii, Cassida vittata, C, nohilis, Laphygma exigua, Rhyacia 
(Agrotis) ypsilon, Epiteiranychus altaeae, Euxoa (Agrotis) segeium, Pentodon, 
Lixus junci, L. scabricollis, Heterodera sckachtii]. 
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Metai^nikoff, S. S. Braploi des huiles vegetales, des substances repulsives et 
d’autres produits chimiques dans la lutte centre le ver rose de cotonnier {Ge- 
lechia gossypiella Saund.). Compte rendu des experiences effectuees au Caire 
en 1931-32. Coton et Culture Cotonniere, Paris, i 934 » fasc. 2, p. 67-80, 

I diagr., i pi. 

Mixes, B. Treatment of sweet-potato plants for the control of black rot. Phy- 
topatholo^y, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, PP- 1227-1236. 

\Cemtostomella fimbriata], 

Monastero, Salvatore. Studio sulla posizione sistematica delVOpius siculus Mo- 
nastero, endofago della mosca delle olive. Atti della Reale Accademia di Scienze, 
Lettere e Belle Avti di Palermo, Palermo, 1934, vol. XVIII, fasc. Ill, pp. 371- 
[389], I tav. 

MonTEMArXini, B. Alcune Ustilaginacee delPBritrea. ^ Bollettino di Studi ed Infor- 
mazioni del R. Giardino Coloniale di Palermo, Palermo, 1934, XIII (III ser., 
vol. VII), pp. 44-46. 

[Tilletia haldratii, n. sp. on Poa ahyssinica — Eragrostis ahyssinica\ UsHlago 
hordei on barley; U. levis — U. avenae var. levis on Avena sterilis (?); U. cyno- 
dontis on Cynodon proxinmm (?); U. ischaemi on Ischaem^im laxum. A Latin 
diagnosis is given of the new species]. 

Mxjndkur, B. B. Some preliminary feeding experiments with scabby barley. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1237-1243. Liter¬ 
ature cited, p. 1243. 

[Gibberella saubinetii]. 

Neax, David C., Wesxer, R. B., and Gunn, K. C. Morphology and life history 
of the cotton root-rot fungus in Texas. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1934, 49 > 6, pp. 539-54S, fig. i, pis. i-ii. Liter¬ 

ature cited, pp. 547-54S. 

\Phymatotrichum omnivovuni \. 

Paou, Guido. Ancora sulla Trieefora delle campagne del Gabbro. Pagine Agri¬ 
cole, Liyomo, 1935, anno XIX, n. i, pp. 1-3, figg. 1-2. 

[Following his previous observations on Trieephora m aetata (which, for several 
years, has shown itself to be injurious to various crops in the province of 
Leghorn) the author gives the result of his latest researches on the biology 
of this pest and reports its sudden disappearance at the present time], 

Passaxacqua, T[ito]. Bsperiences de vaccination sur le ” Pelargonium zonale 
Societd Internazionale di Microbiologia. Bollettino della Sezione Italiana, Mi¬ 
lano, 1934, vol. VI, fasc. Ill, pp. 83-87. 

[Against a micro-organism belonging to the group of Bacterium harkeri], 

Passaxacqua, Tito. Una grave malattia dei peri in Sicilia. Lavori del R. JstiHito 
Botanico di Palermo, Palermo, 1934, vol. V, pp. 90-95, figg. I-II. 

[The alteration is due to the combined action of Fusicladium pirinum and 
A grilus simiatusi . 

Pavarino, G. L. Batteriosi delle erosioni ocracee delle arance ovali, Annali 
della Sperimentazione Agraria, Roma, 1934, vol. XV, pp. 15-17, figg. 1-5. 

[On oval oranges conserved in the refrigerator there forms, though with much 
less frequency, the same ochraceous spots observed on blood oranges (see this 
Bulletin, pp. 49-50). The author has also ascertained in the tissues affected 
the presence of Bacillus mesentericus vulgatus, which has penetrated into the 
essential oil-producing glands rendering the initial alteration provoked by the 
escape of essential oil even more serious]. 
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Pavarino, G. ly. Contribute alio studio del disfacimento intemo delle pete. An- 
nali della Spevimentazione Agravia, Roma, 1934, vol. XV, pp. 23-29, figg. 1-15. 
[For the detailed study of this pathological process, which was manifested 
during conservation in the ref rigerator, the varieties of pear 'Curato*, 'Passe 
Crassane ' and ‘ Claitgeau were employed]. 

PEAN. La bruche des arachides. Bulletin Mensuel de VAgence Economique de 
VAfrique Occidentale Frangaise, Paris, 1934, ^ 5 ^ annee, n® 158, p. 35-39, 2 fig. 
[Pachymerus acaciae in Senegal]. 

PiROVANO, Alberto. Carta e garza nella lotta contro la mosca delle frutta. La 
Domenica delVAgficoltore^ Milano, 1934, XI, n. 52, p. 4, 3 figg. 

\Ceyatitis capitatcC\, 

Porte, William I. Notes on the control of transit and storage decays of tomatoes 
by the use of chemical washes. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, 
No. II, pp. 1304-1312. Literature cited, p. 1312, 

[Phoma destruciiva, Rhizoctonia solani, Phytophthora terrestris]. 

Rocci, Ubaldo. La “ Depressaria delTanice '' in Italia. (Lep. Gelechiidae), Bol- 
lettino della Societd Entcmologica Italiana, Genova, 1934, LXVI, n. 9, 
pp. 221-230, figg. I-V. 

[Schistodepressaria libanotidella Schlager f. p. bantiella Rocci on Pimpinella 
anisum in the province of Ascoli Piceno]. 

Rodenas, Diego. « Apolillado » de la patata. Mimsterio de Agvicultum. Divec- 
cion General de Agricultura, Hojas Divulgadoras, Madrid, 1934, ano XXVIII, 
nfim. 22, pags. 12 a 15, 3 figs. 

[Phthoriniaea operculella. — In the month of August, 1934, potatoes 

where attacked by the potato tuber moth in a district of eastern Andalusia]. 
Ronna, Bmesto. Pragas e molestias do arvoredo frutifero. Defesa sanitaria. 
Escola de Agronomia e Veterinaria " Eliseu Maciel Boletim Nt 7, Pelotas, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, 1934, ^4 P^gs. 

Ronna, Ernesto. Pragas e molestias des plantas herbaceas. Defesa sanitaria. 
Escola de Agronomia e Vetennaria “ Eliseu Maciel Boletim N° 14, Pelotas, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brasil, 1934, 20 pags. 

Ronna, Ernesto. A campanha anti-phylloxerica no Rio Grande do Sul. Escola 
de Agronomia e Veterinaria " Eliseu Maciel Boletim 15, Pelotas, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brasil, 1934, 13 p%s. 

\Peritymhia vastatrix], 

Sachti/Eben, Hans. Deutsche Parasiten der Kirschfruchtfliege [Hym,: Ichneu- 
■ monoidea & Proctotrypoided), Arbeiien uher morphologische und taxonomische 
Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1934, 7^S2, 

Taf. 3. 

[Opius rhagoleticolus n. sp., Phygadeuon wiesmanni n. sp., Gelis hremeri and 
Polypeza forsteri parasites of Rhugoletis cerasi. Description in German]. 
ScHUEZK, E. W. Die San Josd-Schildlaus, eine Gefahr fur unseren Obstbau, Der 
Landwirt, Novisad 1935, III. Jahrg., Nr. 3, S. 52 - 53 » i Abb. 

[Aspidiotus perniciosus']. 

SCURTI, F., e Pavarino, G. L. Sopra le erosioni ocracee che compaiono sulla 
buccia delle arance sanguigne refrigerate. (Contribute alio studio della cosi- 
detta oleocellosi). Annali della Sperimeniazione Agraria, Roma, 1934, vol, XV, 
pp. 7-13, figg. i-io. 

[The ochraceous spots on the skin of blood oranges during conservation in 
the refrigerator are caused by the low temperature of the refrigerator which 
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though preventing evaporation of the essential oil does prevent their vplatili- 
zation from the superficial layer of the pericarp; the essential oil not being- 
able to emerge escapes though the lacunas and diffuse into the tissues which 
it alters and corrodes]. 

ScuRlM, F., e PAVARTN^, G. ly. Sulla scottatura dslbuva. Esperienze eseguite 
sulbuya Regina. Annali della Spenmentaziom Agvaria, Roma, i 934 » » 

pp. 19-22, figg. 1-7. 

[The plienomenon is due to the action of light on the chloroplasts and on the 
substances of a tannic nature present in grape berries; th^ rays of the sun dis¬ 
organise the chloroplasts oxidating and condensing the tannic matter and trans¬ 
forming it into derivatives of phlobaphene; an additional cause of the disorder 
is the high temperature which brings about coagulation and browning of the 
cellular content. During conservation in the refrigerator the alteration re¬ 
mains stationary but when the grapes are brought out again into an ordin¬ 
ary temperature the trouble not only commences again, but fungoid infections 
rapidly develop on berries]. 

SCTJRti, F., e Pavarino, G. [D.]. D’anidride solforosa nella conservazione delle uve 
da tavola. Annali della Sperimentazione Agvaria, Roma, 1934, XV, 
pp. 79-90, figg. 1-19. 

[The authors show that some varieties of table grapes are particularly sensitive 
to the action of sulphurous anhydride which, however, constitutes an ex¬ 
cellent and economical disinfectant. It follows that, even at 2 % concentra¬ 
tion, indescrete use of this gas may cause serious alterations in the tissues of 
berries and of the grape stalk. 

During conservation in the refrigerator and prolonged contact of the grapes 
with the gas, disorganisation of chloroplasts follows, alteration in the vascular 
system and deformation of the cells. When grapes thus affected are brought 
out again into an ordinary temperature a rapid decay of the tissues folloWvS]. 

SERVAzzi, O. Contributi alia patologia dei pioppi. I. lya " fillostictosi del pioppo 
nero e del pioppo del Canada. La Difesa delle Piante contro le Malattie ed i 
Parassiti — Bollettino del Lahoratorio Sperimentale {Regio Osservatorio Regio- 
nale) di Fitopatohgia, Torino, 1934, anno iio (XXIX del Bollettino), n. 6, 
pp. 185-207, figg. 1-4. Bibliografia, p. 207. 

[Phyllosticta populina on Pop ulus nigra and P. ca%adensis\ 

StANi/KV', W. M. Chemical studies on the virus of tobacco mosaic. II. The pro¬ 
teolytic action of pepsin. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa,, 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, 
pp. 1269-1289, figs. 1-2. literature cited, p. 1289* 

SXEYA^JRX, R. It. Resume du rapport sur Tactivite du L,aboratoire de Ph5rtopa- 
thologie (Stanleyville et Bambesa) en 1933 et la campagne cotonniere 1933- 
1934. Bulletin Agrkole du Congo beige, Bruxelles, 1934, vol. XXV, n<^ 3, p. 376- 

385* 

Swan, D. C. A scarab beetle {Aphodius tasmaniae Hope). The Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture of South Australia, Adelaide, 1934, Vol. XXXVII, 
No. 9, pp. 1149-1156, figs. I-VL 

Thiem, H., und OSRNECK, R. Untersuchungen an deutschen Austernschildlausen 
[Aspidiotini] im Vergleich mlt der San Jose-Sehildlaus {Aspidiotus perniciosus 
Comst.). Arbeiten uber morphologische und taxonomische Entomologie aus Berlin- 
Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem i934»,Bd. I, Nr. 2, S. 130-158, Fig. r-3, Taf. 4; Nr. 3, 
S. 208-238, Fig. 4-5, Taf. 5-9. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 234-236. 
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TimSON, S. D. Witcliv.eed. The Ehcdesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbuiy, S. 
Rhodesia, 1934, XXXI, No. ii, pp. 792-801, 3 pis. 

\Striga]. 

ToMASZKWSKI, Walter. Zur Taxonomie der Kohldiegen CJioriophila hrassicae Bou- 
clie und Ch. floralis Fallen. Arheiten itber morphologische und taxonomische 
Entomologie aus Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1934, Bd. I, Nr. i, S. 60-66, 
Fig., 1-6. hiteratur, S. 65-66. 

Vejrrai,!,, a. F. The resistance of saplings and certain seedlings of Finns palnstris 
to Septoria acicola. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1262- 
1264. 

VlGNOlyl, Luigi. Su un tumore da Bacterium Himejaciens in Bryophylhtm proliferum. 
Atti della Reale Accademia di Scienze, Lettere e Belle Arti di Palermo, Palermo, 
1934. vol. XVIII, fasc. Ill, pp. 303-305. 

VooRHEns, R. X. Sclerotial rot of com caused by Rhizoctonia zeae, n. sp. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. ii, pp. 1290-1303, figs. 1-7. 
Literature cited, p. 1303. 

[A disease observed in Florida, Description of the new species in Knglish]. 
Wade, J. S. An annotated bibliography of the hessian fly, Phytophaga destructor 
(Say). United States Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. ig8, Washington, D. C., 1934, 100 PP- 
[A annoted list of 1256 works published up to 30 June, 1933]. 

Weindeing, R. Studies on a lethal principle efEective in the parasitic action of 
Trichoderma lignorum on Rhizoctonia solani and other soil fungi. Phytopa¬ 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, 24, No. ii, pp. 1153-1179, figs. 1-6. Lite¬ 

rature cited, pp. 1177-1179. 

Weiss, Alfredo. Los cebos toxicos para ccmbatir la langosta. Experiencias rea- 
lizadas por funcionarios tecnicos de la Direccion de Agronomia. Ministerio 
de Industrias. Direccion de Agronomia. Puhlicacion Mensual, Montevideo, 
1934, ano VII, n° 3, pags. 54 a 67, 6 figs. 

[Schistocerca paranensis], 

Whitehead, F. E. The effect of arsenic, as used in poisoning grasshoppers, upon 
birds. Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Experiment Station Bulletin No. 218, 1934, 54 pp., 8 figs. Biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 51-54. 

WiRTH, Pierre. Les Colecpteres nuisibles aux cereales et aux prcduits derives. 
Paris, Librairie Le Francois, 1934, 125 p., 34 fig. Biblicgraphie, p. 119-125. 
[A comprehensive study of the destroyers of har\''ested |cereals in store and 
them derivatives, belonging to the order of Coleoptera. 

A morphological description of and information on the geographical distribution 
of the majority of species studied are accompanied by biological information. 
The attention of the author has been especially concentrated on pa- 

niceuni (— Sitodvepa panice a) the ravages of which constitute a veritable 
scourge chiefly in hot weather and in the Mediterranean zone. 

Finally the different means of protecting grain and food [stocks against these 
destro3"ers are indicated]. 

Yarwoob, Cecil E. Effect of mildew and rust infection on diy weight and respira¬ 
tion of excised clover leaflets. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C, 1934, Vol. 49, No. 6, pp. 549-558. figs. 1-4. 

{Brysiphe polygoni, Urmnyces fallen^. 
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Young, Paul A. Penetration, distribution, and effect of petroleum oils in apple. 
Journal of Agricultural Research^ Washington, D. C., I934» Vol. 49, No. 6, 
pp. 559-571, fig. I, pis. 1-2. Iviterature cited, pp. 570-571. 

ZwEiGEiy'l, Fritz. Die Marklorahkheit der Reben. Der Landwiri, Novisad 1934, 
IL Jahrg., Nr. 52, S. 427-430. 

[Pumilus medtillae in Austria], 

ZwEiGEEX, Fritz, und VOBORiiy, Franz. Die Markkrankheit in Oesterreich. Vor- 
laufige Mitteilung. Das Weinland, Wien 1934, VI. Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 321- 
327, Fig. 1-7. 

ZwEiGEUT, Fritz, und Voborie, Franz. Die Markkranklieit in Oesterreich. Mittei¬ 
lung 2. Das Weinland, Wien 1935, VII. Jahrg., Nr. i, S, 7-10. 


Prof. AuESSandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIsHtuto, Direttore responsMle. 



INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 


England and Wales: New and Interesting Phyto pathological Records for the 

Year 1934 (i). 

(a) Plant parasitic fungi and bacteria encountered in England and Wales 
during 1934 and believed not to have been found there previously:— 

Wojnowicia graminis (Me Alp.) Sacc., on Wheat. 

Ma-yssonina daphnes Sacc., on Daphne mezere-um. 

Bacterium vignae Gardn. and Kendr. var. leguniinophila Burkh., on 
seeds of Dwarf Bean. 

Bacterium rathayi (E. E. Sm.) Stapp, on Cocksfoot grass. (First seen 

in 1933)- 

(b) The parasites mentioned below are not new but their occurrence on the 
hosts mentioned does not appear to have been noted previously in England 
and Wales:— 

Rosellinia necatrix (Hart.) Berk, attacking Nectarine. 

Sclerotinia sclerotiorum (Eib.) de Bary, causing a disease of Lupinus poly- 
phyllus. 

Helicobasidium purpureum (Tul.) Pat. [Rhizoctonia croconim), causing 
wilting and death of Carnations. 

Armillana mellea (Vahl.) Fr., attacking Fig, Paulownia imperialism Davi- 
dia involucrata and Viburnum tinus, 

Thielaviopsis basicola (Berk.) Ferraris, on roots of Celery and Eilium. 

Ochropsora sorbi Diet., in its uredo- and teleutospore stages, on an un¬ 
identified species of Pyrus or Pruntis. Only the aecidial stage (on Anemone 
nemorosa) has previously been noted in this count^^^ 

(c) The pests mentioned below are not new, but their attack on the hosts 
mentioned does not appear to have been noted previous!}' in England and Wales:— 

Heterodera schachtii Schmidt, on Sugar Beet. 

Limoniiis aeruginosus Ok - injury to Apple blossom. 

Helophorus nubilus F. - damage to Wheat. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(i) Communication from the ^linistry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Xondon, ofiicial corre¬ 
spondent of the Institute, 

MoHm 3 Ingl, 
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In respect to the outbreak of the Colorado Beetle (Lef^tinoiafsa dccenihneahi) 
at Tilbim" [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. 10, p. 226, and 1934, No. 3, p. 51J 
it need only be stated here that no place in Great Britain is now known to 
be infested by the beetle although it is necessary to wait until next season 
before claiming that the pest has been finally eradicated. 


Eritrea: Locusts (i). 

During the month of January, 1935, a small reddish swarm of locusts W'^ere 
reported at Tessenei (Western Lowlands) flying from East to West. 


United States of America: Tobacco Diseases for 1934 in the Atlantic Coast 

Region ( 2 ). 

Root-knot {Eeierodera marioni) did considerable damage in North Caro¬ 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Promising progress toward control has resulted 
from rotation experiments conducted at the Coast Plains Experiment Station 
in Georgia but severe losses continue in areas for which suitable rotations have 
not been developed. Both the yield and the quality of the crop sufier and growers 
in the South Carolina belt are reported generally to be abandoning tobacco culture 
on the Norfolk t3^"pes of soil because of the heavy infestation of root-knot. The 
Norfolk is one of the best soil types for the production of high quality cigarette 
tobacco. 

Granville Wilt {Bactermm solmacearum), another soil borne disease, was 
ver3^ destructive in three counties in the Piedmont region of North Carolina 
and in certain areas in Virginia. The presence of the disease has greatly reduced 
the value of infested lands. Infested soil of the Piedmont type rents for less 
than one third the amount paid for land of the same type free from wilt. 

Angular leaf spot or blackfire [Bacterium angulatum) caused heavy losses 
in four counties in. Virginia and occurred as a scattered infection in North Caro¬ 
lina. 

Frog [Cercospora nicoiianae) occurred in North Carolina and in South 
Carolina, principally on the upper leaves, and in many instances was so severe 
as to lower the quality. 

Wild fire {Baoierhm tahacum) occurred generally in plant beds in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. It failed to develop in the field in Maryland, but it appeared 
in most of the fields in Pennsylvania and caused a loss of 15 per cent of the crop 
there. 

(1) Commuiixcation from the oflicial correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of l^ritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(2) Communication from Mr. H. A. Hdson, Principal Pathologist in Charge, Plant Disease Survey, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, W’^ashingtoa, to the International 
Institute of Agricultxire. 
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Mildew or blue mold iPewnospora sp.) occurred generally' in plant beds 
from Maryland to Georgia. The attack, however, was mild and the damage 
as slight. 

Black shank {Phytophthora nicotianae) spread somewhat in the infested 
area near Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Black root rot [Thielavia hasicola] and Mosaic (virus) occurred in about 
the usual amounts, while drought spot w^as less prevalent than usual due to plen¬ 
tiful rains. 


Commonwealth of Australia: The Wandering Grasshopper [Chortoicetes ter-^ 
minifera) in South Australia (i). 

Chortoicetes terminifera, Walk, has been present in plague numbers in South 
Australia during the last season. 

Winged swarms, migrating from northern districts bordering on tbe pastoral 
areas, extended over the northern agricultural areas of the State in the autumn 
of 1934. Hoppers hatched from the egg deposits in the spring months; they 
occurred in swarms of variable size which became more widely distributed as 
they advanced to the winged stage. Active steps have been taken by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in order to ensure co-ordination of effort in control measures. 


India: Plant Diseases Reported in Punjab ( 2 ). 

Regarding new diseases reported during the year 1934, the following are 
the important ones:— 

(1) Striga, a root parasite, was discovered on Bajra [Pennisetum ty- 
phoideum ). 

(2) Cuscuta planifiora (Dodder) w^as reported on lucerne. The seed used 
for growing lucerne was found to contain the seed of the parasite. 

(3) A species of Gloeoosporium was found aSecting the leaves and young 
shoots of mangoes. 

Investigations on the following diseases are in progress:— 

(1) Gram (Chick pea) blight {Ascochyta rahiei = Phyllosticia rahiei), 

(2) Rice {Sclerotium oryzae), 

(3) Smuts of cereals. 

(4) Gram wilt. 

(5) Red Leaf Spot of Jowar or Sorghum. 


(i) Comiimmcation from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr, James Davidson, F. ly, S., 
Head of the Department of Entomology, Waite Agriailtural Research Institute, Adelaide, South Aus¬ 
tralia, 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of Uie Institute, Mr. Rai Sahib Jai Chand 
lyUTHBA, H. Sc., D. I. C. (lyondon), I. A. S.,'Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, lyallpur, 
Punjab, India. 
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Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1934 (i). 

Montkl^^ Report No. 24 (November, 1934). 

During November, Southern Rhodesia has suffered a phenomenally heavy 
and almost continuous invasion by great swarms of the Red Locust [Noma- 
dacris septem.fasciata, Serv.) coming from the north and north west. In many 
instances these swarms have contained a considerable admixture of the Tro¬ 
pical Migratory Locust {^Locusta migratoria migratorioides, Rch. & Frm.). 

This invasion has been on a larger scale than anything yet experienced 
during the present swarm cycle. It would seem that the southward pre-breed¬ 
ing migration commenced north of the Zambesi as there was no indication of 
any general southward movement previous to the arrival of the swarms from 
the north, some at least of which appear to have passed completely through 
the Colony into the Union of South Africa. Lack of southward migratory move¬ 
ment during the first part of the month is corroborated by information supplied 
by the Director of Locust Research at Pretoria, who reported that up to the 
19th only two swarms had been reported as Having crossed the Limpopo from 
S. Rhodesia. 

The northern stations reported incoming swarms moving south, south-east 
and east from about the 19th October and b}^ the beginning of November the 
full tide of the invasion had set in. The whole of the Colony is included in 
the invasion, but the movement over and through Matabeleland, where there 
were comparatively few swarms previously, has been phenomenal, thousands of 
square miles being reported as covered with the swarms. Travellers in one 
instance report having driven through about 150 miles of locusts almost con¬ 
tinuously, this distance being measured across the front of the movement. The 
depth of the movement from other reports was at least as great. This migra¬ 
tion was passing over Bulawayo and the railway line from Figtree to Gwelo for 
several days around the loth November, the direction of flight bring S. E. 

It may be stated that the speed of flight everywhere appears to have been 
slow but persistent. This was evident from the time which elapsed for the great 
swarms coming over the Zambesi to reach the occupied area included in the dis¬ 
tricts of Lomagundi, Mazoe, Salisbury, etc. The infestation of this area was 
comparatively light up to the third week of the month. Moreover the van¬ 
guard of the great movement through Matabeleland had reached at least as far 
south as West Nicholson in the Gwanda district by the loth, but as already 
stated had not been reported across the Limpopo by the 19th, although it has 
apparently crossed since that date. 

At the end of the month every district in the Colony is reported to be 
heavily infested. 


(i) Commtmication from the ofBcial correspondent • of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agricultttre, Salisburj^ Southern Rhodesia, 
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Tropical Migratory Locust; 

Whilst no pure swarms of the Tropical Migratory Locust have been reported, 
it appears that it may have predominated in certain swarms. There are appar¬ 
ently considerably more locusts of this species in the Colony at present than 
at any time during, the present cycle, and it appears that it has penetrated 
considerably further south than previously at this time of year. 

In the Wankie district a correspondent estimates that lo % of the locusts 
present belong to this species. In the Urungwe (Lomagundi) district, the pro¬ 
portion is put at 50 %, whilst the Zambesi Valley is reported as « seething » with 
this species. Other districts where the Tropical Migratory Locust has been 
reported, in most cases confirmed by specimens forwarded to Salisbury, include 
Gutu, Chibi, Ndanga, Melsetter, Inyanga, Nyamandhlovu and Salisbury. 

Egg-Laying: 

Egg-laying was reported in certain districts as early as the 12th of the month, 
but the first definite record refers to the Lomagundi district on the 24th. By 
the end of the month several districts reported extensive egg-la5dng particularly 
at low altitudes. 

It is not possible to state definitely which species has been mainly concerned 
to date, but from examination of females at Salisbury, it is probable that the 
Tropical Migratory Locust commenced ovipositing rather before the Red Locust. 
Egg-laying by the latter species was by no means general at the end of the month, 
most females showing only partial development, but during the last few days 
of the month, some females with fully-developed eggs were found, and specimens 
from one swarm from the Marandellas district indicated that the first packet 
of eggs must have been laid. Egg-laying by the Red Locust is likely to take 
place mostly during December. Hoppers of the Tropical Migratory Locust are 
expected early in the same month. 

Damage: 

Great damage to early grazing is reported from Matabeleland. In Masho- 
naland a number of farmers have reported destruction of young maize. There 
is ample time for replanting, but winged swarms will almost certainly be very 
prevalent throughout December, and the outlook in the maize belt is decidedly 
menacing. 

Enemies and Disease: 

The white-bellied Stork {Ahdimia ahdimii) has been observed in consider¬ 
able numbers attacking certain swarms of the Red Locust. The White Stork 
(Ciconia alba) has not as' yet appeared, and has in fact been scarce in the Colony 
for several years past. No fungus nor bacterial disease has been found. 

A dipterous parasite has been and is ver3^ prevalent, and is undoubtedly 
accounting for very large number of locusts. This parasite was recorded at the 
same time last year as attacking chiefly the fat bodies in the locusts, and in 
the case of the females disturbing the ovaries. The muscular tissue was some¬ 
times attacked. This year infestation seems to be mainly in the thorax, the 
maggots consuming the muscular tissue. The species has not yet been defini¬ 
tely identified even as far as the genus, although its identity is suspected. It 
is a small fly on the borderline between the Tachinidae and Sarcophagidae. The 
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larva is usually reported by laymen as having a conspicuous black ' head the 
' head however, being in reality a highly chitinized prolongation of the anal 
segment, bearing the posterior spirales. 

The capacity for destruction of this parasite appears to be very high. It 
is the only species so far met with this season, and has been recorded from all 
over the Colony, a high proportion of specimens submitted, in many instances, 
being infested. It is to be realised, of course, that parasitised locusts are likely 
to be more easily caught than healthy ones. The maggot-infested locusts have, 
however, been reported as falling in numbers from passing swarms and in one 
locality the ground is reported as brown with the dead locusts. 

It is a curious point thatup to date these parasites have only been found in 
Nomadacris, None have as yet been found in Locusta. 


- LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Bremen). — By Decree of 20 November, 1934, relative to the 
control of wart disease of potatoes [Synchytrmm endohioticum], it is forbidden, 
as from the year 1935, to plant in gardens or fields not exceeding i 000 m- 
in area, varieties of potatoes other than those officially recognised as being 
resistant to wart disease. This provision will apply, as from the year 1936, to 
all cultivations of potatoes. Exceptions may be made, on application, when 
the variety in question is the exceptionally early ‘ Erstling ’ grown for com¬ 
mercial purposes. {Amtliche PflanzenschiitzbesHmmungen, Berlin, x. Januar 1935, 
Bd. VII, Nr. I, S. 4-5). 


Germany (Prussia). — By Decree of 30 October, 1934, the public establish¬ 
ments of seed disinfection existing in the province of Schleswig-Holstein are 
put under official control. The provisions adopted correspond to those prescrib¬ 
ed by the Decree of 4 June, 1934 for Prussian Saxony [see this Bulletin^ 
1934, No. II, pp. 248-249]. [Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbesiimmungen, Berlin, 
I. Januar 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. i, S. 9). 

Argentine Republic. — The Ministerial Resolution No. 557, dated 27 Au¬ 
gust, 1934, establishes that certificates of exportation delivered by the Oficina 
Sanitaria de Importacion y Exportacidn de Plantas y Semillas (Sanitary Office 
of Imports and Exports of Plants and Seeds), will only be valid for ten days 
from the date of issue. [Boletin Oficial de la Rep 4 blica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 
30 de noviembre de 1934, ano XLII, nfim. 12.131, pdg. 729). 

By ‘ Acuerdo deMinistros* No. 48 . 945 “ii 75 , dated 21 September, 1934,. 
the Direction General of / Yacimie'ntos PetroHferos Fiscales ’ is authorised to 
deliver 100 000 litres of crude oil ' Curafrutal * to the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the purpose of preparing emulsions for the treatment of fruit trees. [Ibid. 
3 de dictobre de 1934, mim. 12.142,, pig, 73). 
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The Taw No. 11.905 of 22 September, 1934 authorises the Government 
to reserve the sum of two millions of ' pesos" of public funds for the control of 
the South American locust \Schi^tocefC(i 'p(ir(i%ensis~\, [Ibid., 12 de dicembre de 
1934, mim. 12.149, pag. 386). 

Austria (Vorarlberg). — The Taw No. 8 of 13 December, 1933, relating 
to plant protection, regulates the points left open by the Federal Taw No. 252 
of 12 July, 1929 [see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 2, pp. 25-27] for the legislation 
of autonomous provinces (‘ Tander '). 

With regard to the control of plant diseases and pests, the communes should 
conform to the instructions which will be given to them by the higher authorit}^. 
For this purpose they should, if necessary, engage additional staff. The com¬ 
munes should also bear the expenses entailed by the control in common. They 
may reimburse themselves by distributing the costs among persons interested. 
In the case where a person does not carry out the measures required of him, the 
mayor may have the work carried out at the expense of that person. If a com¬ 
mune does not fulfil its obligations the higher authority may execute the work 
at the expense of the commune interested. 

The political authority is authorised to take the necessary samples with a 
view to phytosanitary inspection. The competent experts of the Chamber of 
Agriculture of Vorarlberg, of the Federal Station for plant protection at Vienna, 
of the Federal Station of plant cultivation and seed control at Vienna, of the 
establishment for education and investigation in fruit growing, viticulture and 
horticulture at Klosterneuburg, also the Station for chemical investigation at 
Bregenz have the same right. 

When the presence of a disease or pest has been established, the Government 
of the province can prescribe the necessary measures of control and disinfection. 
It can stipulate that plants and vegetable products, also packing material in the 
places infested, should be destroyed or used in a manner which will not result 
in any danger of the injurious agent being propagated. It can also declare the 
locality in question to be infested and prescribe a quarantine. 

If the nature of a disease or pest renders the measure necessary, the Govern¬ 
ment of the province is authorised to prescribe that the control should be carried 
out in common by all owmers or all communes interested. The experts of the 
Service for plant protection may be charged with the direction of the control 
in common. As to the execution of the work, it may be confided to an organ¬ 
isation competent to carry out this work. 

It is made compulsory to report the appearance of all diseases and pests con¬ 
sidered particularly injurious, such as San Jose scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus]. The 
list of diseases and pests the presence of which shoxild be reported will be published. 

The Government of the province can oblige the communes to encourage the 
destruction of certain pests by awarding a bonus. 

The use of certain methods of control/disinfection of seeds in particular, 
may be made compulsory. 

Nurseries and imdertakings for multiplying seeds should be subject to re¬ 
gular supervision. This should be carried out at least once a year by the 
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Experiment Station of Agricultural Chemistry of Bregenz, by the Chamber of 
Agriculture of Vorarlberg and by the institutes of agricultural education. 

In collaboration with the Chamber of Agriculture of Vorarlberg and taking 
as a basis the official communications and observations, the Government of the 
province will establish each year the statistics of diseases and pests of plants 
and of the damage caused. The results will be communicated to the Federal 
Station for Plant Protection at Vienna. 

The Government of the province can subsidise the expenditure incurred 
in the execution of this Taw. These subsidies will be used particularly for the 
purchase of means of control and seeds of resistant varieties, also for recompens¬ 
ing persons who have made interesting observations or reported the appearance 
of serious diseases or pests, etc. {Vorarlherger Landesgesefzblatf, Bregenz, 27. 
Februar 1934, Jahrg. 1934, 4. Stiick, S. 9-15). 

Gold Coast. — The Fruit Industry (Bananas) Regulations, 1934, of 18 Sep¬ 
tember, 1934, state, inter alia, that bananas intended for export should be free 
from diseases. [Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, 15. Dezember 1934, 88. Jahrg., 
2. Dezemberheft, S. 4253-4254). 

E^ypt (i). — The entrance into Egypt of the following insect pests, bac¬ 
terial, fungus and other diseases is prohibited:— 


Hosts. 

Citrus fruits. 


Apples, pears, quinces, peachs, plums, 
apricots, cherries, loquats. 


Green almonds, green nuts, chestnuts. 


Pests and Diseases 
Prohibited. 

Argyroploce leucotreta (False Codling 
Moth). 

Ceratitis capitata. (Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly). 

Scale Insects. 

Phytomonas citri (Citrus Canker). 

Phyt, citriputeale (Citrus Blast, Citrus 
Black Pit). 

Anthonomus spp. 

Khynchites spp. 

Carpocapsa pomonella (Codling Moth). 
Grapholitha funebrana. 

Ceratitis capitata. 

Laspeyresia (Oriental PeachjMoth). 

Anarsia lineatella (Peach Twig Borer). 
Heterodera radicicola (Knot-Root). 
Bacterium tumefaciens (Crown Gall). 

Burytoma amygdali. 


(i) Prom a communication adressed to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Royal 
I,egation of ECT>t, Rome. 
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Hosts. 

Pests and Diseases 
Prohibited. 

Potatoes. 

Leptinotarsa decemlineata (Colorado 
Beetle). 

Epitrix cucumeris (Potato Flea Beetle). 
Phthorimaea operculella (Potato Tuber 
Moth). 

SynchytHum endohioticiim (Wart Disease). 
Spongospora subterranea (Powdery Scab). 
Actinomyces scabies (Common Scab). 

Grapes. 

Phylloxera vastatrix (Grape Phylloxera). 
Polychrosis botrana (Vine Moth). 

Clysia ambiguella (Vine Moth). 

Hater Oder a radicicola. 

Figs. 

Ceratitis capitata. 

Trioza huxtoni. 

Lonchaea aristella. 

Water-melons, melons, cucumbers and 
all other cucurbits. 

Dacus sp. 

Myopardalis pardalina. 

Lonchaea aurea. 

Mangoes. 

Cryptorrkynchus mangiferae (Mango Wee- 

Daciis sp. 

Banana plants and fruits. 

Cosmopolites sordidus (Banana Weevil). 
Aspidiotiis spp. 

Pseiidococcus spp. 

I eery a seych ellanmi . 

Olives or dive trees. 

Dacus oleae (Olive Fly). 

Stem Borers or any other injurious 
insects. 

Bacteri um tumefaciens . 

Palms. 

Oryctes elegans. 

Phoenicococcus marlatti. 

Heterodera radicicola. 

Sugar-cane (only postal parcels are al¬ 
lowed) . 

Heterodera radicicola. 

Bulbs and onions. 

Merodon equestris (Barger Bulb Fly). 
Emnerus strigaius (Lesser Bulb Fly). 
Urocystis cepitlae (Onion Smut). 

Plants in pot or with soil round the roots. 

Iridomyrmex humilis (Argentine Ant). 
Popillia japonica (Japanese Beetle). 
Capnodis carbonaria. 

Chalcophora stigmatica. 
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Pestr and Diseases 
Prohibited. 


Plants and parts of plants. Aspidiotus perniciosus (San Jose Scale), 

Asp. [Chrysomphahis] personatus. 

Epidiaspis pyricola. 

Aulacaspis pentagona (Mulberry Scale). 

Orthezia insignis. 

Chionaspis euonymi. 

Pomegranates. Pseudococcus spp. 

Spain. — By ^Orden’ of 22 December, 1934, the delivery of phytopatho- 
logical certificates of origin for agricultural products subject to exportation quotas, 
and especially fruits and vegetables destined for France, will only take place on 
application of persons interested to the Chief Engineer of the Agronomical Section 
of the province. Approval being given by the said Section, if the petitioners 
are included among those authorised to export, the Agronomical Engineer officially 
authorised by the National Phytopathological Service will deliver the correspond¬ 
ing certificate of origin according to the result of the inspection or the phyto- 
sanitary condition of the place of origin. 

The certificate will be issued in duplicate, one of which will be forwarded 
directly by the Engineer to the Agromomical Engineer of the National Phyto¬ 
pathological Service who is authorised to carry out the Customs inspection, 
after which, he will issue the corresponding phytosanitary certificate necessary 
for the expedition of merchandise and for its admission into the country of‘des¬ 
tination, The model phytosanitary certificate of export will be in accordance 
with that established by international Conventions or the exigencies of the 
country of destination. 

The Customs will only despatch consignments which are accompanied by 
a phytosanitary certificate of export issued by the authorised Agronomical En¬ 
gineer of the National Phytopathological Service. {Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 
26 diciembre 1934, ano CCI/XXIII, tomo IV, mim. 360, pags. 2451 y 2452). 

Guatemala. — By Decree No. 1576 ot 10 September, 1934, nicotine, 
its salts and compounds are declared free from import duties if intended for insec¬ 
ticide purposes, (Diario de Centro America, Guatemala, ii de septiembre de 1934, 
tomo XI, mim. 59, pag. 390). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 24 November, 1934, according to the 
Law No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 on measures for the protection of cultivated 
plants and agricultural products against adverse causes also for the organisa¬ 
tion of relative services [see this Btdletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166] i an obligatory 
Symdicate for improving and developing olive-growing has been constituted in 
the province of Agrigento. 

The annual contribution payable by each member of the Sy'ndicate cannot 
exceed 10 centesimi per olive tree in bearing. {Bollettino XJ'fficiale del Minister0 
deirAgriooUura e delle Foreste, Roma, ii dicembre 1934, anno VI, n. 29, 
pp. 5406-3407). 
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By Ministerial Decree of 30 November, 1934, according to the Royal 
Decree-Daw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927, containing provisions for the develop¬ 
ment of olive-growing and the Daw No. 987 of iS June, 1931, an obligatory 
Syndicate for improving and developing olive-growing has been constituted in 
the province of Ragusa. 

The contribution payable by members of the Syndicate cannot exceed 10 
centesimi per olive tree in bearing. [Ibid., 21 dicembre 1934, n. 30, pp. 5599- 
5600). 

By Ministerial Decree of 14 December, 1934, according to the Royal 
Decree-Daw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927, also the Daw No. 987 of 18 June, 
1931, an obligatory Syndicate for improving and developing olive-growing has 
been constituted in the province of Pescara. 

The contribution payable by members of the Syndicate cannot exceed 10 
centesimi per olive tree in bearing. [Ibid., iP gennaio 1935, anno VII, n. i, 

pp- 32-33)- 


By Ministerial Decree of 22 December, 1934, the National Federation 
of Provincial Syndicates for the protection of the cultivation of hemp has been 
legally recognised. The said Syndicates have in view, inter alia, the organisation 
of the control of diseases of hemp. [Ibid., febbraio 1935, n. 4, pp. 436-347). 

By Ministerial Decree of 21 January, 1935, approval has been given 
to the Statutes of the National Federation of Provincial Syndicates for the pro¬ 
tection of the cultivation of hemp. [Ibid., pp. 458-468). 

Japan. — By Decree No. 21 of 24 October, 1933, relative to the appli¬ 
cation of Daw No. II of 25 March, 1914, regulating the control of imports of plants 
with a view to preventing the introduction of Hessian fly [Mayetiola destructor'], 
it is forbidden to import straw, including straw for packing, straw mats, etc., 
coming from the following countries: Russian Asia, Asia Minor, Persia, Europe, 
Canada, the United States of America, and New" Zealand. [Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, Berlin, i. Dezember 1934, 88. Jahrg., i. Dezemberheft, S. 4178). 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — By Decree of 20 October, 1934, the 
importation of plants and shrubs, green-house and out-of-doors, into the Grand 
Duchy is subject to the production of a special authorisation delivered in the 
name of the Minister of State and President of Government. [Memorial du Grand- 
Duche de Luxembourg, Duxembourg, 22 octobre 1934, n® 60, p. 981). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director of Waters and For¬ 
ests, dated 12 November, 1934, owners of lands situated in the territory of the 
bureaux of local affairs of Relaa-des-Sles and Tafrant, district of Fez are authorised 
to destroy wild boars on their lands, at all times and by all means except by fire. 
(Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin 
Offioiel, Rabat, 23 novembre 1934, XXIIP annee, n^ 1152, p. 1185). 
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By Decree of the same Director, dated 22 November, 1934^ owners of 
lands situated in certain zones within the radius of the civil control of the Zem- 
mour are authorised^ to destroy wild boars which cause damage to their lands at 
all times and by all means except by fire. {Ihid., 30 novembre 1934, n® 1153, 
p. 1204). 

By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Commerce and Colo¬ 
nisation, dated 23 November, 1934, paragraph 5 of article i of the Decree of 19 
February, 1931 relative to the application of sanitary formalities to certain products 
of vegetable origin on their entry into the French zone of the Sherifian Empire 
[see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 4, p. 60] is completed thus:— 

(5) ...the hop ' cones ' (female inflorescences of Humulus hipulics L,. and 
H. japonicus Sieb. and Zucc.), henna (dried leaves and stalks of Lawsonia alba 
Earn.). 

Paragraph 9 of article i of the same Decree is modified as follows:— 

(9) The products enumerated in paragraph 5 of the said article with the 
exception of dried fruits and rice straw. 

Article i of the same Decree is completed by a paragraph lo thus:— 

(10) Peat. {Ibid). 

Mexico. —'By ' Guarentena interior' No. 2 for the defence zone .of North 
East Mexico, dated 31 May, 1934, rules are laid down for preventing the intro¬ 
duction into the said zone — constituted by the States of Nayarit, Sinaloa, Sonora 
and‘the Territory of Tower California — of pests such as pink bollworm of cotton 
{Pedinophora gossypiella), potato borer {Epicaems cognatus), potato tuber moth 
(Phthorimaea operculella), grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vitifoUae), the banana 
weevils [Cosmopolites sordidus 20^6. Cactophagiis validirostris), the * barrenadores del 
hueso y del tronco del aguacate' [Heilipus lauri and Copturus sp.), sisal weevil 
[Scyphophorus acupundatus), fruit flies [Anastrepha ludens, A. striata, A. serpentina 
and A. fraterculus), and diseases such as Panama disease of bananas [Fusarium 
cuhense], [Diario Oficial, Mexico, 22 de noviembre de 1934, tomo EXXXVII, 
mim. 18, pags. 433 a 440). 

The * Acuerdo ' of 10 April, 1934 regulates the control of fruit flies 
[Anastrepha spp.). [Ibid,, 9 de agosto de 1934, tomo LXXXy, niim. 34, pags. 677 
a 679). 

The Decree of 8 June, 1934^ establishes conditions of production and 
sale of all substances or mixtures of substances intended for commercial use as 
preventives, repellants, mitigators, or destroyers of all insects, fungi, bacteria, 
weeds, rodents or other animal or vegetable pests prejudicial to plants and animals. 
[Ibid., 2 de agosto de 1934, tomo ICXXKV, niim. 28, pags. 547 a 549). 

Guarentena interior’ No. 3 of 25 June, 1934, regulations are made 
for preventing the spreading or propagation of the potato borer and potato tuber 
moth. [Ibid., 4 de octubre de I 934 > tomo EXXXVI, htim. 21, pags. 467 a 471, 
I mapa). 
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The ' Acuerdo ' of 2 July, 1934 establishes the ' Cuarentena exterior ' 
No. 12, for preventing the introduction and propagation of the alfalfa weevil 
{Phytonomits [Hypera] posticiis), {Ibid,, 8 de agosto de 1934, tomo TXXXV, 
num. 33, pags. 663 y 664). 

Netherlands (The). — The Royal Decree No. 12 of 28 August, 1934, 
prolongs the temporary restrictions on the importation of ornamental non-woody 
plants, also Azalea indica [Rhododendron indicum) and common hydrangea [Hy¬ 
drangea hortensia), [Nederlandsche \Staatscourant, ’s Gravenhage, 30 Augustus 
1934, n? 167, bladz. i). 

The Royal Decree No. 532 of 5 October, 1934, contains measures 
for the control of the Colorado beetle [LePtinotarsa decemlineata), [Staatshlad van 
het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, 1934, n? 532, biz. 1-4). 

Peru. — The Resolution of 29 May, 1934, regulates the delivery of cer¬ 
tificates of exportation for containers by the Customs of the Republic. [El 
Peruano, Dima, 7 de noviembre de 1934,ano 94, tomo II, trimestre IV, niim. 246, 
pag. 977 )* 

By Resolution of i October, 1934, Hemichionaspis minor (' piojo bianco 
del algodonero ') is declared an agricultural pest. [Ibid., 15 de noviembre de 1934, 
ntiin. 253, pdg. 1018). 
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bliografia, p. 14. 

[A disease caused by a form of Fusarium dianthi]. 

Pro VAN, J. L. Fumigation of citrus trees. The Journal of the Departemcnt of 
Agriculture, Victoria-Australia, Melbourne, 1934, XXXII, Pt. 12, pp. 613- 
619, 633, figs. 1-5. 

Provan, J. F. Fumigation of citrus trees. Part. II. The Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricidture, Victoria-Australia, Melbourne, 1935, Vol. XXXIII, Pt. i, 
pp. 5-16, figs. 6-9. literature cited, p. 16. 

Raucourt, M. Pioprietes des builes d’anthracene employees dans la defense des 
cultures. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic d*Agriculture 
de France, Paris, 1934, tome XX, no 26, p, 834-S39. 

REPtJBUCA Argentina. Ministbrio de Agricuetura de ea Naci6n. Comi- 
si6n Centrae de Investigaciones sobre ea Langosta. Informes de las 
Comisiones exploradoras. Mayo a agosto de 1933. Buenos Aires, 1934, 207 
pags., 23 figs., I diagr., 47 mapas. 

[The different reports contained in this volume are signed by Mssrs. F. L a - 
hille, C. Bruch, Antonio Ciancio, C. A. Lizer y Trelles, 
J. B. Marchionatto, S. S. Quiroga, Pedro C. T. Denier, 
Pablo R o h 1 e r, Juan B. Daguerre, J uan R. Bortagaray, 
Rodolfo Maldonado Bruzzone, Angel D. Cabrera, Jose Bo¬ 
nin i, Thomas D. Marini, Juan M. B o s q, Kenneth J. Hay¬ 
ward. Mateo P. Gomez. — Schistocerca paranensis]. 

REPtTBEiCA Argentina. Ministbrio de Agricuetura de ea Nacion. Comi- 
siON Nacionae de Defensa contra ea Langosta. Lucha nacional contra 
la langosta. Contribucion cientifica de la Sociedad Bntomologica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1934, ^35 P^gs., 58 figs., i 1 dm., 2 diagrs., 16 mapas. 

[Contains: — 

Discursos de apertura pronunciados por el Presidente de la Sociedad Bnto¬ 
mologica Argentina, don Adolfo B r e y e r (hijo), el 22 de diciembre de 1933 
y el 13 de enero de 1934. 

Introduccion. 

La lucha contra la langosta. Algunas reflexiones 'sobre su organizacion en la 
Repfiblica Argentina, por F. Lahille. 

Organizacion de los estudios acridicos en el raimdo, por J os 6 Liebermann, 
Primera parte. 

La lucha biologica. Definiciones, Historia. Conceptos modemos. Su apli- 
cacion practica en la lucha contra la langosta, por Bverard B. Blanchard. 
Los hongos pardsitos de la langosta en ia Repiiblica Argentina, por Juan 
B. Marchionatto. 

Acerca de la utilizacion del microbio de d^Herelle (Coccohacillus acridiorum), 
en la lucha contra la langosta del pais, por Santiago S. Quiroga. 
Segimda parte. 

La biologia de la langosta. Los refugios ihvemales, por Carlos A, L i z e r 
y T r e 11 e S'. 

Tercera parte. 
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Obsetvacion.es biol6gicas realizadas en el perlodo invertial de 1933: 

Observaciones en el noroeste de la provincia de Salta, por Pedro C. L. 
Denier. 

Observaciones en la sierra de Santa Barbara, Chaco de Anta; Ponnosa, R.i- 
vadavia, liasta el Pilcomayo. La ^meteorologia y la langosta, por Pablo 
Kohler. 

Observaciones en el sudeste de Salta, region del rio Bermejo y del desierto 
chaqueho, hasta el Juramento. Region de la sierra Cresta del Gallo, por Juan 
B. Daguerre. 

Observaciones en el valle de Ciancas (Salta), cuenca norte del rio Salado, 
Chaco xerofilo, por E). Maldonado Bruzzone. 

Obseivaciones en el Chaco santiagneno y la regiones de Trancas y valle 
de Santa Maria, por Juan M. B o s q . 

Carta dirigida por el Sehor Secretario general de la Comision Nacional de 
Defensa contra la Langosta, al Senor Presidente de la Sociedad Bntomologica 
Argentina. — Schistocerca paranensis], 

Rocci, Ubaldo. Contributo alia lotta contro la Tortrix pronubana Hb. Bollet- 
tino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1934, anno XIV, n. ser., 
n. 4, pp. 416-446, fig. I. Bibliografia, pp. 445-446. 

[With a summary also in Bnglish]. 

Sarjrasin, J. Maimo. Los focos permanentes de langostas. Revista de la Aso- 
ciacion de Ingenieros Agronomos, Montevideo, 1934, ano VI, mim. 3. 
pags. 36 a 38. 

[Schistocerca paranensis]. 

SavuIvESCU, Tr., Sandu-Vieek, C., Rayss, T., Aeexandri, Al. V. Starea fitosa- 
nitara, in Romania in anul 1932-1933. L'etat phytosanitaire en Roumanie 
au cours de Tannee 1932-1933. (Institutul de Cercetari Agronomice al Ro- 
maniei. Metode, IndrumM, Rapoarte, Anchete. 1934, No. 12). Bucuresti 

1934-. 93. P-, 17 fig- 

[In Rumanian and French]. 

Servazzi, Ottone. L’antracnosi della lattuga. A. O. P. J., Firenze, 1935, anno 
XXII, n. I, pp, 6-7, 

[Marssonina panattoniana ]. 

SlBliyiA, Cesare. Saltazioni " in Heterosporium gracile. Bollettino della R. Sta¬ 
zione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1934, anno XIV, n. ser., n. 4, pp. 447-474, 
figg. 1-14. Lavori citati, pp. 472-474. 

[With a summary in Bnglish]. 

SiEVESTRi, F. Compendio di Bntomologia applicata (agraria — forestale — medica - 
veterinaria). Parte speciale. Vol. I (fogli 1-28). Portici, Stab. Tip. Bellavi- 
sta, 1934, 448 pp., 414 figg. 

[In this first part of the first volume of his work the distinguished director of the 
R. Laboratorio d'Bntomologia agraria at the R. Istituto Superiore Agrario di 
Portici, describes in detail, from the systematic and biological view point, 
the majority of insects native to Italy, also some foreign ones, belonging to the 
sub-class of Apterygota (orders of Protura, Collembola, Diplura and Thysanura) 
and to those of Pterygota (orders of Grylloblattoidea, Blattoidea, Isoptera, 
Mantoidea, Phasmoidea, Orthoptera, Bmbioptera, Zoraptera, Dermaptera, 
Perl aria, Odonata, Bphemeroptera, Corrodentia, Mallophaga, Thysanoptera and 
Hemiptera). Of the families of Homoptera, second sub-order of Hemiptera, the 
Author studies here the following: Cicadidae, Cercopidae, Membracidae, 
Cicadellidae, Fulgoridae, Psyllidae, Aleyrodidae and Aphididae (in part, only). 
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The most efficacious means of control to be employed are described for each case. 
Man}^ and excellent figures illustrate in a remarkable way this work by Professor 
Filippo Silvestri]. 

Smaet, Helen F. Microorganisms surWving the storage period of frozen-pack 
fruits and vegetables. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., i 934 > - 4 - 

pp. 1319-1331, Literature cited, p. 1331. 

Snyder, William C. Peronospora viciae and internal proliferation in pea pods. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 12, pp. i 35 S-i 3 b 5 > %• 
Literature cited, p. 1365. 

Sprecher von Bernegg, Andreas. Tropische und subtropische Weltwirtschafts- 
pflanzen, ihre Geschichte, EZultur und volkswirtschaftliclie Bedeutung. Ill- Teil: 
Genusspflanzen. 2. Bd.: Kaffee und Guarana. Stuttgart, Verlag von Fer¬ 
dinand Enke, 1934, 287 S., 54 Fig. Schriftenverzeiclinis, S. 25S-264, 

274-275. 

[Contains, inter alia, a very detailed list of the diseases and pests of the coffee tree 

(S. 107-159, Hg. 35)]. 

Trinchieri, Giulio. Ancora intomo alia diffusione d'Aspidiotus perniciosus in 
Europa. Bollettino della Societd Entomologica Italiana, Genova, 1934, 
LX\H, n. 10, pp. 267-268. 

Bulletin, 1934, 4 » P* 95 * —again denied that Italy and France 

are at present contaminated by San Jose scale]. 

Trxjjieeo Peexjffo, Agustfn. El manzano y su enemigo la Aonidiella perniciosa. 
Revista de la Asociacion de Ingenieros Agronomos, Montevideo, 1934, 
niim. 2, pags. 112 a 119, 4 figs. 

Tueeis, E. C, Trichoderma sheath spot of rice. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
1934, Vol. 24, No. 12, pp. 1374-1376, figs. 1-2. 

[Trichoderma lignorum ?]. 

Txjeeis, E. C, Leaf smut of rice in the United States. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, No. 12, p. 1386. 

[Entyloma oryzae]. 

Upp-Ajc^, B, N. The adsorption and elution of cucumber mosaic virus. The Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 1934, Vol, IV, Pt. IV, pp. 656-662. 
References, p. 662. 

UvAROV, B. P. Locust problem in Africa, African Affairs Report, London, 1934, 
Vol. V, pp. 36-44, 

[Locustana pardalina, Schistocerca gregaria, Locusta migratoria migratorioides, 
Nomadacris septemfasciata], 

UvAROV, B. P. The locust problem in the Pacific countries of Asia, Fifth Pacific 
Science Congress, Ottawa, 1934, PP* 3455-345S. 

Verona, O. Di una batteriosi delP'‘Aster chinensis'^‘X.: *'Bac, Asteris'* n. sp. 
Rivisia di Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, 1935, anno ICKiV, n. 1-2, pp* 15-24, i tav. 
Letteratura, pp. 22-24. 

[Description of the new species in Italian], 

ViennoE-Bourgin, F. De Pinfluence des facteurs climatiques de 1933 et 1934 sur 
le d^veloppement de quelques parasites cryptogamiques. Comptes rendus hehdo- 
madaires des seances de VA cademie d*Agriculture di France, Paris, 1934, tome XX, 
no 26, p. 839-843. ' 

[Phytophthora infestans, Microsphaera quercina]. 
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Wade, B. ly., and Zaumeyer, W. J. Internal breakd9wn of pea seed. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Xancaster, Pa., 1934, Vol. 24, Ko. 12, pp. 1384-1386, fig. i. 

WeIvSS, Alfredo L. lyos cebos toxicos en la lucha contra la langosta. Resumen 
de ensayos realizados durante la filtima invasion del acridio. Revista de la 
AsoQiacion de Ingenieros Agydnomos, Montevideo, 1934, ano VI, niim. 2, pags. 2 
a 13, 2 figs. 

[Scliistorerca paranensis ]. 

WiEBAUX, Rene. Composition et propriet 4 s toxiques des graines et des feuilles de 
Teplirosia Vogelii Hook. f. Revue de Botanique Appliquee et d*Agriculture, 
Tropicale, Paris, 1934, 14® annee, n^ 160, p. 1019-1027. 

[The toxic effect of T, vogelii on Molluscs, insects and bacteria is studied here]. 

WlEBAUX, R[ene]. Considerations sur Teplirosia Vogelii Hook. f. et un certain 
nombre d’esp^ces voisines. Annales de Gemhloux, Auderghem, 1935, 41® annee, 
jro p. 1-30, 3 fig. ; 2® livr., p. 41-96. Bibliographic consultee, 

p. 86-90, 

[Tills ichthyotoxic plant, very common in the Belgian Congo, has a great insec¬ 
ticide power resembling that of nicotine on Aphididae and other soft skinned 
insects; preparations extracted from leaves or seeds of this leguminous plant 
are capable of giving the colonial farmer an active and economical insecticide. 
It is even possible that the seeds or extracts of the leaves may provide an insec¬ 
ticide with a commercial value equal to that of nicotine]. 

Yen, Wen-Yu. Deuxieme note sur quelques Ustilagines de Chine. Annales de 
Cryptogamie Exotique, Paris, 1934, tome VII, fasc. 2, p. S5-95, fig. 1-5, pi. XI- 
XIV. 

[Sphacelotheca exserta (McAlp.) Yen nov. nom. (= Cintractia exserta McAlp.) 
on ThemMa iriandra: Ustilago rabenhorstiana Kuhn on Digitaria sangui- 
nalis var. ciliaris : U. spermophora (B. et C.) var. orientalis Yen nov. vai. 
on Eragrostis ciliaris] UAesculenta Henn. on Zizania aquaticcC\, 

Zacharewicz, B. Traitement pour combattre en meme temps la brunissure et la 
chlorose de la vigne. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic 
d’Agriculture de France, Paris, i 934 » tome XX, nP 27, p. S97-900. 

[Diseases of a physiological nature]. 

ZachER, Priedrich. Oele, Fette und Seifen im Vorratsschutz. Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fur Vorratsschutz E, V., Berlin 1935, Jah^g., Nr. i, S. 6-9. Li- 
teratur, S. 9- 

Zaumeyer, W. J., and Wade, B. L, Physiological spotting of pea seed. Phytopa¬ 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., i 934 > VoL 24, No. 12, pp. 13S3-1384, fig. i. 

Zeeeer, S. M. Some new or noteworthy fungi on ericaceous hosts in the Pacific 
northwest. Mycologia, Lancaster, Pa.. 1934. Vol, XXVI, No; 4, pp. 291-304, 
figs, 1-5, pi. 33. 

[A list of 35 fungi, 4 of which are new to science, living on plants belonging to 
the families Ericaceae and Vacciniaceae]. 

ZOEK^ K. Rootsikarbse {Oscinella frit L.) hulgaline esinemine Eestis 1934- Q** sugisel. 
Agronoomia, Tartu X 935 . aastakaik, nr, i, Ik, 4-7, joon. 1-2. 

[In Esthonian, with title and a summary in German:— 
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NOTES 

Plant Quarantine Stations in the British Empire. — Two quarantine stations 
through which each consignment of living plants and plant pioducts, destined to be used 
for propagation purposes must first pass, have been established recently in the British 
Empire, namely, one at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, B. W. I., 
and the other at the Amani Research Institute in Tanganyika. The Station in Trinidad 
senses the British West Indies and other British colonies in the Caribbean area while 
the Station at Amani will function for the colonies and mandated territorj^ of East Africa. 

Southern African Locust Bureau. — It has been decided to establish a Imreau of 
locust information to be known as the Southern African Eocust Bureau and, for the 
present, centralised in Pretoria. Its main functions are to secure, collate, co-ordinate 
and disseminate information on locusts for the benefit of the co-operating states and ter¬ 
ritories, i. e. Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Noithern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, Angola, Bechuaiialand, Basutoland, 
Swaziland, South-West Africa and the Union of South Africa. The Bureau will work 
in close collaboration with the Imperial Institute of Entomology, London. 


Prof. AnKSSAKDRO Biazi, SegretaHo generate delVIsHtuto, Direitore respomatile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Algeria: Invasion of the Desert Locust in 1934 (i). 

It was reported for the first time on 8 October, 1933, in the region of Ouallen 
that the Desert Locust {Scliistocerca gregaria) was invading Touat where a very 
large swarm flew over Reggan on 23 October and afterwards Gouara where they 
settled in small numbers at Timimoun on 25 October. 

Prom the beginning of November the posts of Beni-Abbes, El-Golea and 
Onargla reported the arrival of locusts generally in dense swarms and chiefly in the^ 
region of El-Golea. Their progress continuing, the locusts reached Touggoiirt 
where a large number settled on the i6th, also at Beni-Ounif where a swarm 
passed over on the 17th and continued towards the N. W. The region of Ain- 
Sefra Was attacked on the 22nd. 

The locust activity decreased considerably during the month of December 
though some swarms arrived at Laghouat and Touggourt. 

The month of January, 1934 marked a slight recrudescence of the invasion 
which has aroused fears of an invasion of Tell in the following spring. 

A very large swarm, 20 kilometres long, passed the cuvette of Fort Lalle- 
mand on 6 J anuary, flying towards the N. and consequently some settlings were 
reported, from the 13th, in the regions of Ghardaia, Ain-Sefra and El-Oued. This 
drive towards the North by the majority of the swarms was of short duration 
and displacements are of little importance during the month of February. 

In March reports increased, but the. swarms did not progress towards the 
North. They settled chiefly in the regions of Ghardaia and Ain-Sefra, 

The change in colour announced the approach of maturity; copulation was 
frequent and the first layings took place from 4 to 8 March at about 60 kilometres 
South-West of Ghardaia, then about the 15th in the annex of Axn-Sefra, where 
they continued, chiefly in the surroundings of Moghrar Foukani and Moghrar 
Tahtani. 

The invasion only increased a little during the month of Apdl. A fair number 
of medium si^ed swarms circulated in the annex of Ain-Sefra where laying took 
place over a small surface. Some reached the annex of G6r3rville during the 
course of the first fortnight of the month, which is also slightly infested. 

* tJnder this and the third heading, the countries, are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(i) Communication, from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. M. Delassus, Inspector, 
' Chi^ of the Crop Protection Service and Phytopatholr^cal.Inspection, Government General of Algeria, 
Algiers. , > • 

Mm.. 4 X^gl. ' , ’ ' 
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In the South of the department of Algiers some swarms reached the annex 
of Djelfaon 19 April, in the district of JVIessad, but only very small layings took 
place. The annex of Taghouat was more severely infested at the end of the month 
when numerous swarms were reported, on 23 and 24 April and 3 May, as laying 
near the oasis, also at El-Haouita over a total area of about 250 hectares. 

On the other hand, in the South of Constantine Department, the locusts, 
which had again gone up the Oued Rhir at the beginning of the month as far as 
the latitude of Ourir and had even laid to a very slight extent near Ouled Djellal 
on 19 April, completely disappeared. 

On 30 April, on which day some isolated adults were collected at the douars 
Kef Takhdar and Tirghane, mixed commune of Ain-Boucif, the maximum extent 
of the invasion was reached. Swarms and laying were subsequently rare and 
have not been reported except in the annexes of haghouat and of Ain-Sefra. 

Hatchings began on ii April in the South of Ghardaia and on the 21st in 
the district of the tw^o Moghrar at Ain-Sefra^ though not reported until a month 
later in the annex of haghouat. The larval bands which resulted were only of 
^ importance in the annex of Ain-Sefra, and, on a smaller scale, in the annex of 
haghouat. An energetic control of the hoppers resulted in a very rapid and 
complete destruction and the campaign finished on 16 June on which da^’^ the 
last hatchings took place at Ger5wille. 

The very rare swarms of the second generation certainly came from a few 
larval bands which had developed in the totally desert regions of the extreme 
South. Their very early appearance seems to confirm this hypothesis as they 
were reported on 21 and 27 April in the districts of the two Moghar at which time 
the eggs deposited in this country had hardly begun to hatch out. 

Subsequently, they were only rarely reported and always in the South of 
Oran Departement. The last settled on 2 July at Aiu-Sefra and then disappeared, 
putting an end to an invasion which was of small density and entirely localised. 


Angola: Locust Control (i). 

The following is a summary of the locust control carried out in the Colony 
during the months of May to August, 1934. 

Destruction of the eggs has taken place throughout the whole Colony, inclu¬ 
ding the frontier regions. More than a hundred tons of egg-pods have been 
bought from natives and Europeans. This operation will, however, be continued 
and as the credit of 869 ' contos ’ (about 9 000 pounds) is already exhausted, 
further credits will be granted for intensif3dng the control of the egg. destruction 
tiated with good results. 

For the control of hoppers there will be required 15 tons of sodium arsenite, 
500 pumps and 10 000 sheets of galvanised iron, in addition to the material left 
over from last years* campaign. 

- {1) Communication from Hr. JoitGE de Bareos Kodkigues QuEiROz, Agronomical Bngincer, 

attaciied to thje I/)cust Control Services,. I^uanda, Angola, 
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The Government of the Colony is prepared to make the greatest sacrifices, 
even greater than its own financial resources, to reduce as much as possible 
the infestation of egg-pods and hoppers 'which will be enormous this year, in 
the hopes that the neighbouring States will adopt the same methods in order 
that our efforts will not be rendered useless. 


Argentine Republic: Yellow^ Rust in the Wheat-Growing Region. Behaviour 

of the Cultivated Varieties vis-a-vis the Disease (i). 

The ' Direccion de Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal through the Ph>i:o- 
pathological Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, has carried out a new study 
on yellow rust {Puccinia ghmiamm tritici) in order to again ascertain the region 
most affected and the behaviour of the various varieties of wheat. 

The first appearance of yellow rust in 1934 in the cereal growing region was 
ascertained by the above-mentioned Division, on specimens of wheat from Per- 
gamino, Buenos Aires. On the other hand in the w^heats grown around Buenos 
Aires, the appearance was noticed at the beginning of the second half of the 
month of September. 

To obtain an idea of the diffusion of yellow rust in the cereal region and 
the behaviour of the various varieties of wheat, studies were made of 353 speci¬ 
mens coming from different places, sent by the ‘agronomos regionales" and experts 
of the ' Direccion de Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal and especially selected 
where signs of the appearance of yellow rust were noticed. Of these specimens, 
183 came from Cordoba, 128 from Buenos Aires, 27 from Santa Fe, 10 from Entre 
Rios, 2 from La Pampa, 3 from San Euis and i from Santiago del Estero. 

The degree of the attack was determined in the same way as in previous 
years, adopting the graduated scale from i to 5, in which i signifies wheat some 
what resistant with pustules on the central and lower leaves, and 5 signifies 
wheat much affected with pustules on the upper leaves and ears. 

The figures obtained from the study of the various varieties were as follows:— 


Record...5 

Barletta ....5 

San Martin.5 

Klein 40...5 

38 M. A. , . . .. 5 

Oral Urquiza.5 

Lin Calel.3-4 

Klein 32. 3-4 

Vencedor..3-4 

Triunfo.. 3-4 

Kanred . . '. 3“4 

Favorito.2-3 

13 T . .. 2-3 

Klein 31. 1-2 

Ardito... o-i 


(i) Coinmuuication ftom the official correspondent of tlie Institute, Mr. Juan B, Marchionatto,. 
Ingcnicro Agronomo, Director of the Defensa. Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos 
Aires. ' ' , ■ ^ ‘ ^ ^ 
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Comparing this table with that of previous years, it was seen that there was 
a tendency in the diSerent varieties to increase their susceptibility ,to attacks b}^ 
the parasite: the w’heat 38 M. A. which was shown as 4 » year is shown as 5 ) 
the most serious attacks having been ascertained on specimens from the 
province of Cordoba. The variety Ardito, descarded by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture for its low baking value, was the only one resistant to the attack, all 
the other varieties had been attacked-to a greater or lesser degree. 

Moreover, as a result of these studies, it was possible to ascertain that the 
greatest diffusion of yellow- rust was alw^ays localised in the central cereal growing 
region (north-east and north of the province of Buenos Aires, centre and south 
of Santa Fe and centre and south of Cordoba). 


Eritrea: Locusts (i). 

During the month of February, 1935, no locusts have been reported in any 
part of the Colony. 


United States of America: Bacterial Wilt of Maize (2). 

Bacterial wilt of corn, Zea mays, familiarly known as Stewart's disease, 
Aplanobacter stewarti, which for several seasons has been increasing!}^ prevalent 
both in incidence and in range northward, appears to have reached its climax 
in 1932 and 1933, and to have suddenly dropped to something like normal occur¬ 
rence and distribution in 1934. In search of an explanation of this fluctuation 
in the behavior of the disease, Dr. Neil E. Stevens has gathered together and 
analyzed the available fragmentary facts regarding previous outbreaks and 
disappearances of bacterial wilt. His studies suggest that, ' An interesting 
and perhaps significant correlation appears to exist between winter tempera¬ 
tures and the abundance of the disease during the following summer De¬ 
signating the sum of the monthly mean temperatures for December, January, 
and February computed in degrees Fahrenheit as the temperature index of the 
corresponding winter, he points out that, so far as the facts are available, they 
support the hypothesis that Stewart's disease will usually be present in a given 
locality in the north eastern United States following a winter with an index for 
that locality below 90 and present in destructive amounts following a winter 
with an index above 100, with intermediate conditions following winters with 
indexes between go and 100. 

Aplanobacter stewarti is known to survive the winter to a limited extent 
in infected seed but evidence is lacking that it survives in infested soil. Char- 

(i) Coumitmication from the ofiSdal correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, 
Chief of the Agrienitural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony, 

(z) Co ttimnni cntion from Mr.^ H. A. Edson, Principal Pathologist in Charge, Plant Disease Survey,, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculttire, Washington, to the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 
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lotte Elliott and F. W. Poos have just reported results of studies showing that 
the fleabeetle, Chaetocnema pulicavia Melsh., is capable of transmitting Stewart's 
disease from infected to healthy corn plants and that overwintered adults of 
the insect harbour Aplanohacter stewarti in an infective condition. The fieabeetles 
commonly feed on young corn plants on emerging from hibernation. 

More complete information regarding Chaetocnema pulicaria and the pheno- 
logical factor which influence its distribution is of exceeding interest. 


India: Damage done by Frost in Winter 1934 to Crops and Fruit Plants in 

Punjab Plains (i). 

There was severe cold in January, 1934 from 5th to 24th. Altogether 
there was frost for 18 nights and was continuous for several days. On the 
20th and 21st January there was very heav3’' frost. The temperature went 
down to 27<5 F. 

Wheat and Barley. Feaves of plants had turned yellows As ears 
are produced in January and are still in sheath, they become liable to injury 
by frost. On the emergence of heads in March, it was noticed that in several 
cases, ears had turned white and were barren. 

Oilseed Crops. 

Toria, etc., (Rapes):— They had escaped damage, as fruit had set in most 
cases. All the same there was damage upto the extent of 10 per cent. 

Finseed :— No damage was done to this crop. 

Cdstor:— This suffered most. Teaves had dried up and growth of shoots 
had stopped. Flowering bunches were destroyed, and no seed was formed. 
Damage was as much as 50 per cent. 

Gram (Chick pea). In many parts of the province, gram had suffered 
greatly. The shoots has withered and all the early flowers were killed. Growth 
had stopped altogether. Damage may be put down at about 10-20 per cent, 
in various fields. The crop, however, recovered to some extent in February. 

PodderCrops. 

Berseem (Egyptian clover):— Young Berseem was altogether destroyed* 
Early sown crop had not suffered so much. 

Oats:— Oats had turned red and dried up in many cases, particularly 
on poor soils. 

Grasses:— Elephant grass, Guinea and other pasture grasses had also suffe¬ 
red a good deal. 


(i) Commtmicatidii from the dS^cial correspondent of the Institute, Hr. Sahib Jai Chanu 
X,nmHA, M. Sc., D. I. C. (I^ondon), I. A. S., Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, I^yaUpur, 
Punjab, India. 

* Mon* 4 Ingh 
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Sugarcane. In many fields wliicli were dry, leaves had dried up and 
buds were killed. The extent of damage to buds varied a good deal in different 
places from 20 to 70 per cent. Canes were left deficient in juice and quality 
was spoiled. 

Fruits. . 

Citrus plants:— Lemon and grape fruit plants had suffered most. 

Guavas:— Plants as much as $-6 years old had their leaves and young 
shoots completely dried up. 

Mangoes:— Although protected by covers against frost, young shoots 
which w^ere in blossom and bearing fruits were destroyed. The mango crop 
was very poor all over the Punjab. 

Bananas:— This plant is usually very susceptible to cold and during the 
year it had entirely dried up. Plants, however, sprouted again in spring. 

Cold air wave precipitating into frost had caused damage to the plants above 
the ground level as well as near the ground. Sugarcane and fruit plants which 
were 4 feet high or even more were also injured. Low crops like Berseem had 
suffered greatly. Likewise, wheat and barley which were i to i ^ feet high 
in January were damaged. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1934 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 25, December, 1934, 

During December egglaying by the Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasciatar 
Serv.) has been reported in most districts of the Colony, and by the end of month 
hoppers had been reported from fourteen districts. 

All specimens of eggs and hoppers forwarded to Salisbury have been of the 
Red species. If the invasions by the Tropical Migratory Locust {Locusta migra- 
toria migmtoYioides, Rch. & Frm.) were as great as indicated by reports and 
specimens submitted, it would seem that this species has not been very successful 
in respect to breeding this season,, as the hoppers should have hatched out well 
in advance of those of the Red Locust and attracted earlier attention. 

Enemies and Disease. 

The invading locusts have suffered greatly from, the ravages of parasites and 
particularly the fungus disease [Emfusa grylU) which has apparently been favoured 
by the wet weather. There can be no doubt that the position has been greatly 
alleviated by these agencies and it is not impossible that what threatened to be 

(i) Cammunication from the official coitespondent of tiic Institute, Hr. W. Jack, P. B. S., 

Chief Entomologist, Bepartment of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Ehodesia. 
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ail overwhelming outbreak of hoppers may prove to be comparatively light. The 
position will, however, become clearer in the course of the next few weeks. 

The White-bellied Stork {Ahdhnid ahdifnii) has been much in evidence 
attacking the locusts, at least in Mashonaland, whilst flocks of the White Stork 
{Ciconia alba) have been reported in one or two localities. 

The usual enemies and parasites of eggs have been recorded, including Stoma-- 
tonhina Imata, Cantharid beetles, etc. 

Damage. 

A considerable amount of young maize has been damaged in the maize growing 
districts, but has mostly either been re-planted or is reported to be recovering. 
Widespread damage to grazing is reported in Matabeleland. This damage has, 
of course, been inflicted by winged swarms. 

Outlook. 

The outlook is still somewhat obscure due to uncertainty as to the amount of 
eggs deposited before the majority of the swarms succumbed to parasites and 
disease. An element of uncertainty is also produced by the presence of scattered 
locusts ill many parts, which may be more general than is known at present. 
Present indications are, however, to the effect that the prospect has greatly 
improved during the month. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Convention between American Countries for Locust Control. 

Under the auspices of the Government of the Republic of Uruguay an Inter¬ 
national Conference of experts was held at Montevideo from lo to 13 December, 
1934, for the study of up-to-date methods of locust control. 

The Governments represented at the Conference were those of: the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, Brazil, Salvador, Nicaragua, Guatemala, Mexico, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 

At the conclusion of the -discussions the plenipotentiaries of the above mem 
tioned countries signed, on 13 December, the following Convention in a single 
copy deposited at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay. 

Article I. — The contracting Governments engage to establish within 
their respective countries, the technical services necessary for stud3dng the loctist 
problem. 

Article 2. — These services will include:— 

{^^) .the establishment of an institute or section intended exclusively for 
carrying out investigations on the locusts; ‘ ' 

(S) the organisation of a system of information to report on the movement 
'of swarms; ^ ' - ' ’ 
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(c) the obligation to control the invasions of locusts in spring and summer 
by means of the most efficacious measures. 

Article 3. — A continuous study of the locusts is considered indispensable 
by means of scientific investigations which will be carried out for an uninterrupted 
period during a complete life-cycle of the insect, and for which results obtained 
up to the present will be taken as a basis. 

Article 4. — The scheme for investigation, especially in the north of the Argen¬ 
tine Republic and neighbouring countries, refered to in Art. 3 will be proposed 
by the Argentine authorities and submitted for consideration to the Governments 
signatories to this Convention. 

The studies which will be undertaken will be principally directed towards 
determining the areas in which locusts are found during the autumn and winter 
months and to applying the most feasible and efficacious means of control in such 
seasons. . ' 

Article 5. — In order to unify and direct the Pan-American studies of 
locusts a Permanent, Pan-American, Technical Commission will be established 
for locust investigations with head-quarter at Buenos Aires and [on which the 
contracting countries will be represented. 

Article 6. — The Commission refered to in Art* 5, in order to carry out its' 
function with the greatest efficiency, will be placed in direct communication 
with the institutions or technical officers of the contracting countries. 

Article 7. — Each year an international meeting of the countries interested 
will take place in a city to be decided upon by the Permanent Commission, at 
which the studies imdertaken and the results obtained will be made known and the 
plan of campaign to be put into practice the following year will be decided upon. 

Article 8. — An official publication will make known the investigations 
undertaken in each of the contracting countries and will contain a brief summary 
of the locust control in the other countries. 

Article 9. — The funds required for the functioning of the Permanent 
Commission, for studies and publications, will be provided by contributions from 
the contracting countries in the form and proportion considered most suitable 
to their interests. This will be proposed at the first annual international meeting 
refered to in Art. 7. 

Article 10. — Until the Permanent Commission is established the Argentine 
Government will engage to facilitate the execution of the work established in 
the present Convention, through the present Central Commission for locust in-) 
westigations at Buenos Aires which will collect all information concerning the 
locust problem and interchange the said information with the technical offices 
of the adhering countries. 

Article ii- —- Other countries in, America which have not sigried the pre¬ 
sent Convention will aEowed to adhere to it on request. 

Their adherence win be notified through diplomatic channels to the Govern¬ 
ment of Aigentine Republic which wEl notify the other contracting countries. 
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Article 12. The present Convention will be ratified and the ratifications 
deposited at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Repubhc in the 
shortest possible space of time. 

It will come into force in as much as it is promulgated in conformity witii 
the legislation of the contracting countries. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Decree of xo October, 1934, the provisions of 26 February, 
1932 concerning the use of ethylene oxide have been modified. 

Places where disinfection has been carried out with the aid of ethylene oxide 
should been aired for at least 6 hours. Afterwards, all doors and windows 
should be shut and, in places provided with heating apparatus, the temperature 
brought up to at least I5®C. After one hour the operator should establish, by 
the official method, whether the last traces of poisonous gas have disappeared. 
Places disinfected cannot be used again until after this examination, carefully 
carried out, has shown that traces of poisonous gas remaining in these places,.- 
including cushions, beds, etc do not exceed 0.5 mg per litre. {Amtliche Pflanzen- 
schutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Februar 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 2, S. 15-16). 

By Decree of 23 November 1934, relative to the inspection of 
consignments of fresh fruits, living plants and parts of living plants with 
regard to the presence of San Jose scale [Aspidtokis perniciosus], the list of 
customs houses charged with this inspection has been recently revised. This list 
gives the customs houses authorised to accept consignments of fresh fruits and 
fresh fruit residues coming frotn America, Australia including Tasmania and 
New Zealand, China, Hawaii, Japan, Yugoslavia, Mesopotamia, Austria, Por¬ 
tugal, Rumania, Union of South Africa, Hungary, and India. These customs 
houses are also authorised to accept consignments of fresh fruits, fresh fruit 
residues, living plants and parts of living plants coming from Bulgaria, Greece, 
Poland, Spain, and Czechoslovakia. {Ibid,, i. Januar 1935, Nr. i, S. 1-3). 

By Ordinance of 17 December, 1934 concerning the inspection of potato 
plants intended for export, it is established that all consignments of potato plants 
officially recognised should, before exportation, be inspected, from a quaUtati- 
tive and phytosanitary view point, by an authorised expert. The provincial 
centres of plant protection are entrusted with carrying this inspection. The 
Corporation of Agriculture {' Reichsnahrstand *) has established the technical rules 
to be followed. {Ibid., i, Februar 1935, Nr: 2, S. 16-17). 

By Decree of 22 December, 1934, the Kst is modified of customs houses 
authorised to. accept consignments of fresh fruits, living plants and parts of living 
plants subject to phylosanitaxy inspection [see this Bulletin, No. 10, p. 221] 

(Ibid,, S. 17). 



Germany (Hamburg). — By the I^aw of 7 December, 1934 ’ to 

the control of the beetle Hylotrupes bajulus, insurance against damage caused 
by this insect is instituted. The Fire Insurance Society of Hamburg Ham¬ 
burger Feuerkasse ') is obliged to pay an indemnity to all its clients insured 
against fire for all damage directly caused by this beetle. 

The Society, on the other hand, is authorised to insist that the 
proprietor should apply the measures of control judged necessary by the 
Society. . 

The expenditure incurred in this control will be born by the Society. In 
cases where persons interested do not carry out the necessary measures the 
Society can have the work executed by the competent authority. The Society 
will collect the funds intended to cover the costs of indemnity and expenditure 
on the control of the insect. For this purpose, it is authorised to demand from 
persons insured a special contribution not exceeding 0,15 % of the value esti¬ 
mated. Insured persons are obliged to ascertain if their houses are invaded 
or not by the beetle and, their presence being discovered, these persons are 
obliged to make a declaration within 14 days. 

The indemnity paid by the Society will be fixed by an estimate made by 
experts. The indemnity will not be paid until after the damage has been 
repaired and the wood attacked burnt. 

The Daw came into force on i. January, 1935 and will remain provisionally 
in force until 31 December, 1936. {Amtliche Pflanzenschutzhestmniitngcn, Ber¬ 
lin, I. Januar 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. i, S. 5-8). 


: Germany (Prussia). — By Decree of 13 December, 1934, the provisions 
contained in the Decree of 4 March, 1933, concerning the protection of fields 
and gardens against pigeons [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. 7, p. 161] have been 
modified. 

■ Owners of pigeons should, during the period of spring and autumn sowing, 
prevent their pigeons entering the fields and gardens recently sown. The local 
police, authority vnll fix this period each year in accordance with local conditions. 
It should not exceed one month either in the spring or autumn except in excep¬ 
tional , cases. {AnttUcJie PflanzenscJmtzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Februar 1935, 
Bd. -VII, Nr. S. 18). 


Argentine Republic. —^ By ' Acuerdo de Ministros' No. 50,053. of 
X 5 October, 1934, approval is given to the purchase of eggs of the South 
Anierican locust [Schistocerca paranmsis] by the ' Banco de la Naci6n Argentina 
through its' branches in the interior of the country, during the year 1933, 
as required by the ^Comisidn Nacional de Defensa contra la Tangosta 
dependent from the Mnistry of Agriculture. [Boletln Oficial. de la Repmica 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, 30 de enero de 1935, ano XLIII, niim. 12.189, 
XX54)* : ; 
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Brazil. The Ministerial Resolution of 19 November, 1934 , establishes 
inter alia :— 

(1) Prohibition, in the whole of the country, for importation from any 
•country of plants and parts of plants as follows:— 

(а) Cotton seeds and cotton bolls; 

(б) Suckers and pseudo-bulbs of bananas; 

(c) Coffee berries, shoots of coffee trees, seeds and shoots of other 
Rubiaceae; 

{d) Shoots, fruits and seeds of cacao; 

{e) Shoots, buds and seeds of sugar-cane; 

(/) Seeds, bud grafts and shoots of plants belonging to the genera Citr%iSy 
Poncirm, Fortunella and of all other genera of the sub-family Aurantioideae of 
the family Rutaceae, also of the genets. Evodia, Melicope, Casimiroa, and Toddalia 
also belonging the above-mentioned family; 

(g) Seeds and shoots of Eucalyptus grown in New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa and Argentine Republic. 

(2) Prohibition to import alfalfa seeds and all other forage plants if in the 
health and origin certificate it is not expressly stated that they are exempt from 
seeds of Cuscuta. 

( 3 ) Prohibition to import potato tubers which are not accompanied by 
a health and origin certificate in which it is obligatory to declare that the pota¬ 
toes come from a region exempt from the following parasites: Synchytriimi endo- 
biotioum, Spongospora subterranean Phthorimaea operculella, and Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata. 

The importation of potatoes from Portugal and Spain will only be permitted 
at the port of Rio de Janeiro, and only if this product is intended exclusively 
for food purposes. 

( 4 ) Prohibition to import maize seed if, in the health and origin certificate, 
it is not expressly stated that this cereal comes from a region exempt from Py- 
rausta nubilalis, 

(5) Prohibition to import branches of cotton and residues of cotton, also 
of straw, and panicles of sorghum, if not accompanied by a certificate stating 
that these products have been thoroughly cleansed. 

(6) The following products imported are exempted from health and 
origin certificates: garlic, onions, cumin, black pepper, anise,, cloves, almonds, 
walnuts, hazel-nuts, canary-seed, and panic grass. 

In the above concession will also be included, but onl3^ if imported for 
food purposes or industry (forage and fermentation industries), wheat, oat, r^^e, 
barley, and flax seeds. 

(7) Imports of plants and parts of plants coming from abroad will only 
be permitted by the ports of Manaos, Belem, Recife, Sao Salvador, Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, Sao Francisco, Rio Grande, Porto Alegre, and Corumba. 

(8) The following prohibitions axe declared:— 

[a) In the State of Rio Grande do Sul, it is forbidden to send to any 
part of the country fresh fruits^ bud grafts, runners, and shoots of fruit-bear- 
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ing plants, except when accompanied by a transport permit authorised by the 
Service of ‘ Defensa Sanitaria Vegetal 

(&) In the States of Parahyba and Pernambuco, it is forbidden to 
send to any part of the country shoots or living parts of coffee, also other 
species of the family of Rubiaceae, except when accompanied by a transport 
permit declaring them to be in a healthy condition; 

(c) In the State of Sao Paulo, it is forbidden to send to any part of 
the national territory suckers and bulbs of bananas, except when these proditcts 
are accompanied by a certificate of disinfection delivered by the competent 
Service of the said State or by one of the disinfection Stations controlled by 
the Sermce of ‘ Defensa Sanitaria Vegetal 

(d) In the Federal District and neighbouring municipalities, it is for¬ 
bidden to transport stickers of the plants belonging to the genus dims if accom¬ 
panied hy any earth. Those interested should remove the leaves of the said 
suckers and transport them packed in moss or saw-dust. 

(9) Approval is given to the model health and origin certificate. 

(10) It is prohibited, for cultivators of crops for sale, to conserve other 
species of plants which, not being subject to scientific control, ma^^ serve as 
hosts for parasites of those crops. (Diario Official, [Rio de Janeiro], 30 de 
novembro de 1934, anno DXXIII, mini. 276, pfigs. 24061-24062). 

Chile. — The Taw No. 5.504 of 29 September, 1934, authorises the ex¬ 
penditure up to the sum of 300.000 'pesos* annually on the control of the pests 
which attack national fruit growing; establishes a tax of 2 ' centavos * per kilo 
on dried and preserved fruits and i ' centavo * per kilo on fresh fruit exported; 
also authorises the expenditure, for the year 1934, up to the sum of 500.00a 
' pesos * to control the pests which attack fruit growing and to construct insectaria. 
{Diario Oficial de la Rej>iihlica de Chile, Santiago, 2 de octubre de 1934, ano 
TVII, niim. 16,984, pags. 3121 y 3122). 

United States of America. — By revision of Sugarcane Quarantine No. 15 
(Foreign), approved on 20 September, 1934 and effective on i October, 1934,, 
the importation into the United States of canes of sugarcane, or cuttings or parts 
thereof, sugarcane leaves, and bagasse, from all foreign countries and localities, 
is prohibited. This prohibition shall not apply to importations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for scientific or experimental purposes, nor 
to importations of specific materials which the Department may authorize 
under permit on condition that they have been or are to be so treated, processed, 
or manufactured that, in the judgement of the Department, their entry will 
involve no pest risk. (United Stated Departement of Agriculture. Bureau of 
Bntomology , and Plant Quarantine. Revision of Surgarcane Quarantine No. 15 
(Foreign), Washington, 1934, i p.). 

Revised rules and regulations supplementary to Notice of Quarantine 
No. 45, on account of gipsy moth (Poriheiria dispar) and brown-tail moth (Nygmia 
phaeorrhoea formerly referred to as Euproctis chrysorrhoea), have been approved 
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on 27 September, 1934 and shall be effective on 2 October, 1934. The revision 
reduces the size of the regulated area in Vermont and designates as generally 
infested certain territory of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
which has heretofore been classed as slightly infested. It also modifies the bound¬ 
aries of the area designated as brown-tail moth infested in the States of Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; and adds parts of four counties in 
Vermont. 

Additional changes of interest to shippers include the exemption of such 
woody plants as have been grown in the greenhouse throughout the year and 
are so labeled; the authorization of the shipment of ' Christmas trees ' from the 
generally infested area when grown as nursery stock in a cultivated nurser}?- and 
certified under the nursery stock provisions; the adding of empty cable reels to 
the list of restricted articles; and slight modifications in the procedure for the 
certification of car-lot shipments. (United States Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Gypsy Moth and Brown-Tail Moth 
Quarantine {Quarantine No. 45). Revision of Regulations, Washington, 1934, 
8 pp.). 

*** By revision of Notice of Quarantine No. 30, approved on 4 October, 
1934 and effective on and after 10 October, 1934, the commercial movement 
of any variety of sweet potato [Ipomoea batatas Poir.) is prohibited from Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico to prevent the spreading of sweet potato scarabee {Euscepes 
batataa Waterh.) and of sweet potato-stem borer {Omphisa anastomosalis Guen.). 
(United vStates Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Sweetpotato Quarantine {Domestic). Notice of Quarantine No. 30 
(Revised). [Washington], 1934, i p.)- 

The Amendment No. 2 to revised rules and regulations supple¬ 
mental to Notice of Quarantine No. 52, on account of the pink bollworm 
of cotton [Platyedra gossypiella]. approved on 24 October, 1934 and effective 
on 31 October, 1934, modifies the area regulated by bringing under restriction 
the counties of Dixie, Hamilton, Bafa3’-ette, Bevy, and Taylor in the State of 
Florida, and all of Ector and Andrews Counties and part of Midland County 
in Texas. The Florida counties are brought under regulation at this time 
because of the recent finding of pink bollworm infestation in Hamilton and Bevy 
Counties, and because Dixie, Bafayette, and Taylor Counties are contamined by 
reason of ginnitig their seed in the counties when infestation has been found. 
These latter counties (Dixie, Bafayette, and Taylor) have no ginning facilities) 
The counties in Texas are added as a result of pink bollworm infestation 
■being found in gin trash in Midland, Tex., involving part of Midland County, 
as well as Ector and Andrews Counties. (United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Modification of Pink 
Bollworm Quarantine Regulations, [Washington], I 934 > 3 PP-)- 

By.revision of Notice of Quarantine No. 70 on account of the Dutch 
elm disease (Graphium ulmi), approved on 20 December, 1934 and effective on 
and after I January, 1935, the importation into the United States from the 
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continent of Europe of the following articles is prohibited: (^) Seeds, leaves, 
plants, cuttings, and scions of elm and related plants; (h) logs of elm and related 
plants; {c) lumber, timber, or veneer of such plants if bark is present on them; 
{d) crates, boxes, barrels, packing cases and other containers, and other articles ma¬ 
nufactured in whole or in part of the wood of elm and related plants, if the elm 
wood or wood of related plants is not free from bark. 

Exceptions to the above prohibitions ma}^ be authorized for entry 
under permit under such conditions and regulations as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may prescribe, or when the particular article or material has 
been or is to be so treated, prepared, or processed that, in the judgement 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, its unrestricted entry involves no risk of pest 
introduction. 

The expression ‘ elm and related plants * means plants of all genera and species 
of the famil}’' Ulmaceae, including the genera Uhmis, Celtis, Zelkova, Anipelocera, 
'Aphcinanthe, Barbeya, Chaetachne, Chaetoptelea, Gironniera, Holoptelea, Lozanella, 
Parasponia, Phyllostylon, PlanerPteroceUis, Trema, and all species thereof. 
(United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Dutch Elm Disease Quarantine. Notice of Quarantine No 70. [Wash¬ 
ington, 1934], 2 pp. [Mimeographed]). 

Republic of Guatemala. — By letter No. 123 of i December, 1934, the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Mexico at Guatemala City 
proposed to the Government of Guatemala to establish a Convention, by the 
simple exchange of official letters, in order to carry out a simultaneous control 
of the South American locust {ScMstocerca paranensis Bunn.). 

By letter of 15 December, 1934, the Secretary of State for P'oreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Guatemala, in accord with the Secretary for Agriculture, has 
informed the Ambassador of Mexico that the Government of Guatemala has ac¬ 
cepted the Convention proposed b3’' the Government of Mexico, on the following 
terms:— 

Article i. — The Secretary of State for Agrictilture of the Republic of 
Guatemala will establish, in the infested frontier zone and in the most convenient 
place, a ' Jefatura de la Campaha contra la Eangosta * to supervise and intensify 
the work of locust extermination in conformity with the governmental * acuerdos', 
dated 9 May, 1925 and 27 Eebruary, 1926. This 'Jefatura' will collaborate 
against the locusts with the ' Jefatura ' established by the Mexican Government 
in Tapachula, Chis., according to a programme approved by the respective Se¬ 
cretaries of State who will have the power to introduce the changes and modi¬ 
fications necessary in the programme. 

Article 2. — Both Governments engage to give all facilities for the free 
passage of staff and material for the control from one country to the other 
according as the necessity may arise. 

Article 3. — Both Governments will establish, within the agricultural 
Services, and within economic possibilities, in accordance with the resolution taken 
' at the Seventh Pan-American Conference at the session of 23 December, 1933, a 
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Centre or Office of locust investigations of a permanent nature and wliicli will 
collect all the data on locust movements within the country and without, and will 
study all the biological, physical and chemical methods for locust control and 
will engage to periodically inform one or other of the contracting parties on the 
work carried out and the results obtained. 

Article 4. — Both Governments engage to establish similar Conventions 
with the other adjacent countries if there exist movements of swarms of locusts 
of an international character in the respective frontier zones. [Diario de Centro 
America, Guatemala, 22 de diciembre de 1934, tomo XII, niim. 42, pdg. 217). 


Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, 
dated 22 December, 1934, authorises the destruction of rabbits in certain zones 
of the circle of Doukkos, Ouezzane, up to 31 August, 1933. (Empire Cherifien. 
Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Q-ffioiel, Rabat, 4 Jan¬ 
vier 1934, XXIV® annee, n® 1158, p. 11-12). 


Mozambique. — The Diploma Degislativo ' No. 384-A of 4 August, 1933, 
establishes and defines the collaboration in the control of the locust invasion 
that is encumbent on persons other than natives (farmers, stock-breeders, etc.), 
and on all those persons, who individually or collectively, are occupiers of lands, 
under whatever title, and constitutes district commissions to direct this work 
which will be carried out according to instructions which will be published at 
in due course. (Repiiblica Portuguesa. Coldnia de Mogambique. Boletim Agricola 
e Pecudrio, Dourengo Marques, 1934, Janeiro a Dezembro de 1933 (N.os i a 4), 
pags. 239 a 241). 


Peru. — The Resolution of 29 October, 1934, in conformity with the 
Resolution of i October of the same month [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 3, p. 65], 
declares the valley of Canete to be a ' zone of protection' and the region of the 
Imperial to be a ‘zone of control’ with regard to the ^piojo bianco’ of cotton 
[Hemichionaspis minor]. At the same time other measures are laid down rela¬ 
tive to the control of the said pest. [La Vida Agricola] Dima, (Perfi), diciembre 
io.de 1934, vol. XI, no. 133, pdgs. 969 y 970). 


Tripolitania. — By Decree of the Governor, dated 31 December, 1934, it 
is permitted to hunt, kill and capture sparrows in Lybia at all times and at, all 
stages of development. Persons provided with a permit for sj^stematic hunting, 
delivered by the authorities for public safety, may make use of fire arms for this 
purpose. It is also permitted to capture and Hll sparrows utilising all means 
for capturing birds sudi'as nets, birdlime, etc. [Bollettino del Regia Ufficio 
per i Servm'Agrari della Tripolitania, Tripoli, gennaio 1935; anno IV, n. i, 
p. 26). 
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. rasite du doryphore: Leptinotarsa decemUneataSQ>y (Coleoptere chrysom 61 ide). 
Comptes rendiis hehdomadaires dcs seances de VAcademic de$ Sciences, Paris, 
1935, tome 200, n® ii, p. 961-963. 

PonhACCi, Gino. La suscettibilita del frumento «Mentana mutico» alia nialattia 
della «golpe)). UItalia Agricola, Roma, 1935, anno 72, n. 2, pp. log-iia, 
figg- 1 - 3 - 

[Gibberella saubinetii ]. 

Prodan, I. Diplodia pinea (Desm.) Xickx in Rumanien. Buletinul Grddinii M 
al Muzeului Botanic dela Universitatea din Cluj, Cluj, 1935, vol. XIV, No. 3-4, 
p. 240-243, fig. 1-4. 

PussARD, R. Note prdliminaire sur les methodes de lutte centre le bupreste des 
arbres fruitiers, Capnodis tenebrionis L. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des 
seances de VAcademie d*Agriculture de France,. Paris, 1934, tome XX, n^ 31, 
p. 1010-1019. 

PussARD, R. Observations sur la biologie du Capnodis terrebrionis L. et sur les 
methodes de lutte centre cet insecte [Col. Buprestidae], Bulletin de la So- 
ciSU Fntomologique de France, Paris, 1935, tome IX, n^ 2, p, 23-26. 

Radtoescu, Bugen. Untersuchungen fiber die physiologische Spezialisierung des 
Haferfiugbrandes (Ustilago avenae [Pers.] Jens.). Pflamenbau, Leipzig 1935, 
II. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 295-300. Literate, S. 300. 

Ranghiano, Daniel. Le « Stereum necator » et le « Pmnilus medullae » de Viala 
et Marsais, sont-ils enfin les veritables parasites de l*«esca» et du « court- 
noue» de la vigne ? Bulletin International du Vin, Paris, 1935, 8® annee, 
tP So, p, 53-59, „ 
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Rkgubkai,, Francisco G. FI aceite de oliva como insecticida. Agricultum, Ma- 
<Md, 1935, ano VII, niim. 73, pags. 8 a 12, 9 figs. 

RFlNiaNCx, Otto A. Soil and Fusarimn diseases. Zentralblatt fiiv Baktenologie, 
Parasitenkimde und Infektionskrankheiten, II. Abt., Jena, 1935,91. Bd., Nr.11/15, 
8. 243-255. Literature, S. 253-255. 

ReinMTOh, E. Blasenfussschaden am Sudangras. Nachrichtenblatt filrden Deutschen 
Pflanzenschutzdimst, Berlin 1934, i4- Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 97-98, Abb. 1-3. 
[Haplothnps aculeatus on Andropogon halepensis]. 

Reyes, Gaudencio M. A sclerotial stem rot of everlasting, Helichrysum hmcteatum 
Willd. The Philippine Journal of Agriculture, Manila, 1934, 4^ 

pp, 259-263, pi. I. 

\ScUroiium rolfsii]. 

Risbec, J . Note sur les moeurs de Chelisoches morio Fabr. [Dermaptera]. Bulletin 
de la Societe lEntomologique de France^ Paris, 1935, tome IX, 2, p. 31-32, 

I fig. 

[This insect already mentioned by the author as a destroyer of the larvae of 
Bvontispa froggattii in the New Hebrides is extremely voracious and attacks 
a great number of other insects such as scale insects {Pseudococcus), lar^^ae 
of Tivathaha, etc.]. 

Rivera, Vincenzo. Prospettive di studio nelle malattie da « virus » nelle piante. 
Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano (Nuova serie), Firenze, 1934, XLL n. 4, 
pp. 776-777* 

Rivnay, E. The extent of infestation of the cederate (Citrus medica) with the 
fruit fly (C. capitata) in Palestine. Hadar, Jafla, Palestine, 1935, VoL VIII, 
No, 2, pp, 49-52, figs. 1-2. 

[Ceratitis capitata]. 

RudeEI', J. tiber die Beziehtmgen zwischen Puppengewicht und Biproduktion 
beim Kiefemspinner {Dendrolimus pint L.)* Ameiger filr Schddlingskunde, 
Berlin 1935, XI. Jahrg., Heft i, S. 1-6, Abb. 1-4, Literatur, S. 6. 

Saieeard, Emile. Emploi des substances toxiques en agriculture. Comptes rendus 
hehdomadaires des seances de VAcademic d'Agriculture de France, Paris, 1934, 
tome XX, tP 33, p. 106S-1072. 

SaMOGGIA, Arrigo. L’infestazione acridica nel Lazio durante la primavera e Pestate 
del 1934. Poma Agricola, Roma, 1934, anno XI, n. 12, pp. 16-20. 
[Dooiostaurus maroccanus and Callipiamus italicus]. 

Sanchez Roig, Mario, y Vieeaeba, Gastdn S. Cuatro nuevas especies de ma- 
riposas diumas para la fauna cubana. Eevista de AgricuUura, Habana, 1934 > 
ano XV, vol. 15, no. 55, p^gs. 31 a 34, 5 figs. 

[Pieris pvotodice, Danais cleothera, Phycioides phaon, Lihythea carineta hack- 
mani. It is feared that the first of these species may prove to be injurious 
to market-garden plants grown in Cuba]. 

Sarkar, B. N., and Du^rr, K. M. Effect of mosaic disease on the tonnage and 
the juice of sugarcane in Patna. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, 
Delhi, 1934, Vol. IV, Pt. V, pp. 797-802. References, p. 802. 

Sempio, Cesare. Influenza del cobalto e di altri cationi sullo sviluppo di tumori 
sperimentali da Bacterium tumefaciens. Nuovo Giornale Botanico Italiano 
(Nuova serie), Firenze, 1934. vol. XLL n. 4, pp. 777 - 778 . 

Seimpio, Cesare. Rapporto tra effetti prodotti da metalli posti a distanza, a con- 
tatto e in aoluzione sullo sviluppo della Tkielavia hasicola Zopf. Nuovo Gior¬ 
nale Botanico Italiano (Nuova serie), Firenze, 1934, vol. XLI, n. 4, p. 778. 
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SBRVAZzi, 0 . Iixtorno ad alcune Pestalotia. La Difesa delle Piante oontvo le Ma- 
lattie ed i Pamssiti — BoUettino del Lahoratorio SperimentaU e Regio Ossevva- 
tovio di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1935, anno 12° (XXX del BoUettino), n. i, 
pp. 22-34, figg- 1-4* Bibliografia, pp. 32-34. 

[See also this I934. No. 4, pp. 93-94. — Pestalotia palmavum on Howca 

[Kentia] foYstenana\ P. gracilis on Cryptocavya peumus) P. macvotncha on 
Rhododendron maximum, Rhododendron sp. (R. catewbiense ?) and Kahnia lati- 
folia; P. funerea on Araucaria imbricata and Thuya occidentalis']. 

SHE^FlEi,r>, F. M. U. Experiments bearing on the nature of intracellular inclusions 
in plant virus diseases. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1934, VoL XX, 
No. 3, pp. 430-453, pis. XXIII-XXV. References, p. 452. 

Snydbr, William C. Notes on Fusaria of the Section Martiella. Zentralhlatt fur 
Bakteriologie, Parasitenkunde und Infektionskrankheiten, II. Abt., Jena 1934, 
91. Bd., Nr. 8/10, S. 163-184, figs. 1-5. Literature, S. 183-184. 

[Fusarium solani var. martii f. 2 on Pisum sativum; F. solani vax. martii 
f. 3 on Phaseolus vulgaris; F. solani var. eumartii on Solanum tuberosum]. 

Spre^ngel, L. Gegenwartiger Stand der Kenntnisse fiber Pyrethrum als Insek- 
tengift. Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1934, X. Jahrg., Heft 10, S. iii- 
117, Schriften, S. 115-117, 

Stapp, C. Eine bakterielle Faule an Lactucasativa var. capitataL. 
und Cichorium endivia L. Zentralhlatt fiw Bakteriologie, Parasiten¬ 
kunde und Infektionskrankheiten, II. Abt., Jena 1935, 91. Bd., Nr. 11/15, 
S. 232-243, Abb. 1-3. Literatur, S. 234. 

[A disease caused by an organism closely resembling Pseudomonas intyhi\. 


NOTES 

National Natural History Museum at Paris. — This Museum will celebrate its* 
third centenary in 1935. occasion festivities wiU take place in Paris from 24 

to 29 June next. 

Vlth International Congress of Entomology, — This Congress will take place at 
Madrid from 6 to 12 September, 1935. 

xnth toteraaaonal Congress of Zoology. — This Congress wiU take place at Lisbon 
from 15 to 21 September, 1935. 


Prof. Ai^SAKBRO Brizi, Segretario generate delVlsHtuto, Direttore responsahile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Angola: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septernfasciata and Locusta migra- 
toria migratorioides) (i). 

October, 1934. 

In all the table lands of the Colony the activities of the swarms has diminished 
considerably owing to the rains and in some regions the locusts have completely 
disappeared. 

On the eastern border the situation is much worse as apparently the inva¬ 
sions do not show any pronounced tendency toward forming large migratory 
swarms. 

The coast is beginning to be invaded by swarms coming from the frontiers. 
Tlie majority of these swarms are already fully developed. The river valleys 
have served as lines of penetration by the swarms. 

There is reason for thinking that during this year the sw^arms in all the 
coastal zone of the Colony will be much more numerous than last year. 

The species which continues to be most common is Nomadacris septemfa- 
sciata. 


November, 1934. 

, Owing, to the rains the situation on the table lands of Malange and in 
the South of the Colony continues to improve generally, chiefly with regard 
to swarms. 

At present a great recrudescence of swarms is reported in the districts 
in the North and on the coast, the exodus from the interior towards the coast 
is increasing, from the South of Benguela towards the neighbourhood of the 
river Zaire. ' The flight is increasing directed at present from East to West, 
and sometimes from South to North, although some swarms are fl3dng South. 
In a short time all the farms and river districts on the coast will be infested 
by the swarms and also, though later, by egg pods and hoppers. 

Already numerous outbreak centres have been discovered in Bie, Malange, 
and North Quanza, it is believed that the same will shortly occur in other 
districts. 

* Under this and the next heading the, countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(i) Communication from Mr. Jorge de Barros Roorigues Queiroz, Agronomy Engineer 
attached to the vService of Locust Control, Luanda, transmitt^ to the Institute by the Government 
General of the Colony. 

Mon, 5 high 
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December, 1934 * 

In comparison with the previous month it may be said that the situation 
has become greatly aggravated in almost all the Colony, principally in the pro¬ 
vinces of Huila, Benguela, and Luanda, due, chiefly, to various invading swarms 
from the Belgian Congo and, probably, from the South West of Africa or the 
frontier regions of that territory. The great scarcity of rain has aggravated 
the situation greatly. It has already been ascertained that the area covered 
by layings is very considerable, no sure forecast can be made as, in the first place, 
reports received from the various zones on the movements of locusts are incom¬ 
plete and, in the second place, the atteks of parasites, principally fungi and 
Diptera, is becoming an important factor in the destruction of swarms and 
outbreak centres. 

Argentine Republic: Fungous Parasites of Scale Insects of Fruit Trees (i). 

It is a universally known fact that certain fungi periodically cause the 
death of a great quantity of insects, thereby exercising a biological control. 

In the Argentine Republic the work that has been carried out on the 
use of these micro-organisms has been almost entirely confined to the fungi 
which attack the locust, the principal worker in this field being L. Bruner. 

Several years ago my attention was drawn to some species of fungi which 
frequently accompany the scale insects of fruit trees in this country and whose 
habits have been unobserved or interpreted erroneously by the few authors who 
studied the subject. 

With regard to the agricultural importance of this question which we 
will now discuss, it is enough to mention that A. C, Lnndin, formerly Chief 
of the Experiment Station ' Centinela *, which the North West Railway estab¬ 
lished at San Jose, Misiones, considers that it will not be possible to control 
the scale insects wich attack the citrus plantations without the help of the 
entomogenous fungi which have increased in this locality in a manner that 
is truly extraordinary. The same thing could be said of other fungi which 
have been found in the province of Buenos Aires and the Islands of the Delta 
of the Parand, an environment so propitious for their development that a 
veritable biological equilibrium has been established in the diSusion of various 
scale insects, very difficult to control with the common insecticides on account 
of the form they adopt to protect themselves. 

In this communication we will deal with the following fungi:— ' corona 
blanca ^ ' hongo negro ‘ cabeza roja ' * cabeza blanca \ ' costra canela 
and * hongo felpudo negro 

/the fungas * corona hlanca' {Cephalosporuim lecanii Zimm.) is very common 
on Mesolecuniufn deltae, though by no means rare on Leoatiium ole(^e, L, peysicue 

(r) Commimic^tioii Irom the ofifllcial correspondent ol the Institute, Mr, Juan B. Marchionatto, 
Agronomy ^Engineer, Director of the * Sanidad Vegetal*, lilinistry of Agriculttire, Buenos Aires, 
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and L, perinflatum in the province of Buenos Aires and the Islands of the Delta 
of the Parana. 

The scale insects attacked by this fungus are covered with a mycelium 
of a whitish colour which leaves the insect fixed in the place where it has died. 
In adult insects the scale finally drops off, leaving the bod}" covered with an 
abundant yellowish powder which represents the spores of the parasite. 

The fungus ' negro ’ {Myriangium duriaei Mont, and Berk.) is very common 
in the province of Buenos Aires on Aspidiotus perniciosus ; since the year 
1932 it has been also observed on Chrysomphalus aurantii in the region of 
Pindapoy. 

The scale insects attacked by this fungus are transformed into small shape¬ 
less scabs, hard and black in colour, which easily adhere to the substratum 
or organ of the plant attacked by the scale insect (it is also found associated 
with another fungus ‘ cabecita roja Fusarium aspidioti Saw.). 

The fungus * cabeza roja ' {Sphaerostilbe aarantiicola Fetch) is frequently 
found on Chrys. aonidum in the whole coastal region and especially in the pro¬ 
vince of Corrientes and the government of Misiones. It has recently been ob¬ 
served on the Chrys. aurantii *. 

The scale insects attacked are covered with a mass of waxlike spines of 
a purple colour which are very easily detached from the body. 

The fungus * cabeza blanca ' [Podonectria cocoicola Fetch.) is found in great 
quantities on Lepidosaphes beckii in the provinces of Tficuman and Corrientes 
and in the government of Misiones. 

The scale insects attacked are entirely covered with small, white, conical 
protuberances. 

The fungus ‘ costra canela * (Septobasidium albidum Fat.) accompanies 
Lepid, beckii in the whole citrus fruit growing region along the coast. 

The scale insects attacked are enveloped in a crust, brown or cinnamon 
colour with white edges, which adheres firmly to the organs of the plants infested 
by the insects. This fungus has been erroneously considered a parasite of the 
plant when in reality its injurious action is due to the difficulties which the 
organs of the plants attacked have in performing their normal functions. 

The fungus ' felpudo negro ' {Peziotrichum saccardimmi Rang.) was observed 
for the first time in 1932 in the first section of the Islands of the. Pelta of 
the Parana on Aspid. perniciosus. 

The scale, insects attacked are covered with a kind of black felt which 
finally surrounds the branches entirely. This fungus has been considered in 
Brazil a parasite of the branches of the pear tree. 

The fungi * costra canela ' and ' felpudo negro * develop in such density 
as to prevent the normal functioning of the leaves and branches and are able 
to cause the death of the plants if their action is prolonged for any length of 
time. 


* A. veiy siiiiilat species is Tul, which as a parasite of the ‘cochmilta 

blanca’ (Lnucaspis pusilla) of the pine* . 
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Brazil: Preliminary List of Diseases of Ornamental Plants in the State of 

Minas Geraes (i). 

Due to a particularly favourable climate, flowering plants, grown in the open 
in Minas Geraes, attain a perfection difficult to surpass in any other part of the 
world. Such flowers as dahlias, gladiolus, zinnias, sweet peas and roses are 
especially notable for their exceeding beauty, but are not produced on a large 
commercial scale because of the lack of accessible markets. 

In addition to the diseases commonly present on ornamental plants in this 
State, as seen by the list given, there are certain affections which appear during 
or after hot rainy spells, more frequently in those months between December and 
April, or the wet summer months. 

The first of these is flower blighting caused by Botrytis vulgaris Fr., recorded 
on the following flowering plants: Begonia, Dahlia, Dianthus, Gladiolus,- Lathyms, 
Pelargonium, Polianthes tuberosa, Rosa, Sanchezia nobilis, Watsonia iridifolia, 
and Zinnia sp. 

The second is collar rotting or basal rot, a common symptom of which 
is wilting. Two different pathogens have been found associated with this malady, 
one, Rhizoctonia solani Kiihn, destro5dng plantings of Dianthus, Impatiens, Cya- 
notis, Silene and Viola, and the other, Sclerotium rolfsii vSacc,, attacking Amaryllis, 
Antirrhinum, Dahlia, Dianthus, Papaver, and Zephyranthes. In the case of 
the bulbous or tuberous plants of this latter group, further loss occurs in the 
form of rotting in storage. 


Acalypha rubra, 

Cercospora acalyphae Pk. 

Althaea rosea. 

Puccinia malvacearum Mont. 
Antirrhinum sp, 

Heterodera radicicola (Gr.) Muller 
Begonia sp, 

Phyllosticta begoniae Rangel 
Bellis sp. 

Oidium sp. 

Calendula officinalis. 
Cercospora calendulas Sacc. 
Camellia japonic a, 

Pestalozzia theae Saw. 

Canna in me a, 

Puccinia oannae Winter 


Leaf spot 
Rust 

Root knot 
Leaf blight 
Powdery mildew 
Leaf blight 
Gray leaf blight 
Rust 


^ (i) Communication from Mr. Albert S. Muller, Professor of Pliytopalhology, Higher School of 
AgncuJltuTe and Veterinary Science, State of Minas Geraes, Vi^osa, transmitted to the Istitute by Mr. 
J. C, Bblo usboa, Director of the above mentioned School. - 
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CflR y^'/l NTH EM UM SP. 

Oidi'um sjj. 

Dahlia sp. 

Cer Caspar a grandissima Rangel 
Phyllosticta dahlmecola Brum. 

Oidium sp. 

Mosaic 

DiANTllUS SP. 

AUernaria dianthi Stev. & Hall. 

Sept arid dianthi Desm. 

Ev PHORIHA {PoINSETTIa) SI\ 

Cer Caspar a pnlcherrima Tharps. 

•Gladiolus sv. 

Mosaic 

Jinn sous sr. 

Heterodera radicicola (Gr.) Muller 

H YPRA NGEA HO R TENS IA , 

Cercosponi hydrangeae Ell. & Ev. 

IM PA V7 ENS HA ISA MINA . 

Cer COS para impalienHs Bauml. 

Oidium sp. 

LILIUM SP. 

Mosaic 
J^OHEIJA s^^ 

Cer Caspar a lobeliae Kell. & Sw. 

NeRWM OLEANDER. 

Gloeospormm oleandri Sacc. 

Rosa sp. 

Actinonema rosae (Eib.) Fries 
Cer Caspar a rosaecola Pass. 

•Oidium IcucOoonium Desm. 

Phragmidium suhcorticium , (Schr.) Went. 
Sphaceloma rosarum Jenkins 

Syiunga sp. 

Cercospora Ulacis (Desm.) Sacc. 

Zinnia sp. 

Cercospora atricinta EL. & W» 

Oidium sp. 


Powdery mildew 

Leaf blight 
Leaf spot 
Powdery mildew 


Leaf blight 
Leaf spot. 

Leaf spot. 


Root knot 

Leaf spot 

Leaf spot 
Powdei3^ mildew 


Leaf spot 

Anthracnose or leaf spot 

Black spot 
Leaf blight 
Powdery mildew 
Rust 

Leaf spotting 

Leaf spot 

. Leaf spot 
Powdery mildew 


Mon. 5 Lngl. 
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Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) (i). 

Information relative to the Months of October 
and November, 1934. t 

Nyassa District. — Extensive movements of swarms have been 
reported coming from the North (Tanganyika Territory) and flying vSouth. 
Other swarms coming from Nyasaland passed over Mandimba flying M'est. 

Cape DeJgado District. — A swarm was reported in October. 
In November the locust movements in this district w^ere of little importance. 
The small swarms reported at the beginning of the month flew from East to* 
West. 

Tete District. — In the middle of September various swarms, 
coming from the North of Nyasaland, descended the Chire valley, some fol¬ 
lowed the Zambesi towards Massingire and Eeste and the others flew South 
towards the territory of Manica and Sofala. At the end of this month locust 
movements towards the North diminished and swarms coming from the terri- 
tor3^ of Manica and Sofala crossed the Zambesi and entered this district. 

In the circumscriptions of the North-East region of Tete the locust move- 
i^nent was of small importance though it increased towards the end of the month 
in the North. 

Locust movements during the months of October and November arc un¬ 
known. 

xMozambique District. — In October locust movements were 
almost nil. The adult swarms reported disappeared for the greater part on 
account of Empusa grylli. No information has been received relative to the 
month of November. 

Queiimane District. — At the beginning of October the fron¬ 
tier regions of N^^asaland were invaded by large and numerous swarms extend¬ 
ing slowly towards other regions and it may be said that by the end of the 
month locusts had invaded the whole of the district except the regions of Leste 
do Chinde, Pebane and Molocue, situated in the North of the district. These 
swarms have caused great damage. No information has been received with 
regard to the month of November. 

Inhambane District. — In October there was a certain increase 
in locust movements in various directions. In November the movements dimin¬ 
ished and displacements were from North to South and afterwards towards 
the “West. The central part of the district was the most invaded, few swarms 
being reported in the frontier regions of the South, No laying has been 
reported. 

(I) Commimicatioa from Mr. Julio Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the Entomological Section, 

I^oiiren^o Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the Director of the Agricultural Services of the' 
Colony. ' ' : ., 
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Lou re n 90 Marques District. — In October large swarms 
were reported moving from South to North. Some entered the frontier at 
Catuane coming from Zululand where the swarms had been attacked by 
aeroplanes, the dust cloud throwri by them having caused no damage to cattle. 
However, with regard to the means of control against swarms, in spite of the 
tests carried out in the Union of South Africa with aeroplanes, no practical and 
efficacious means has yet been found. Flame throwers are ver}’ costly and, 
as they cannot be used at night, ver}’' special conditions are necessary for 
their employment. 

In the month of November, the swarms moved about generally from South 
to North, and to a less degree from East to West, having caused considerable 
damage. It may be considered [that the whole of the regions in the South 
were invaded especially by swarms coming from Zululand and Swaziland 
which united with those already existing in the valleys of Incomati and 
Maputo. Laying was reported at the river Tembe y Xanavane; in Incomati 
the destruction of hoppers is being carried, out. 

It has been noticed, moreover, that the number of males greatly exceeds 
females. There has been evidence of the existence of parasitised locusts. 

Territory of Manica and Sofala. — This Territory has 
been completely attacked and the destruction caused by locusts is of consider¬ 
able importance. The situation is much worse than at the same time last 
year. The movement is generally from South to North and laying has been 
reported in various places. In the country round Sena Sugar, along the 
Zambesi, 10 to 15 sacks of hoppers |have been collected [dail^^ Hoppers have 
appeared in the circumscription of Neves Ferreira. 


Greece: Losses caused by Diseases, Pests, and Meteorological Conditions (i). 

The Phytopathological Institute Benaki at Eliphissia has undertaken the 
work of estimating the losses caused to agricultural production in Greece by crop 
diseases, pests and meteorological conditions. 

An inquiry made during two consecutive years in collaboration with the 
agricultural Services has shown that the damage caused amounts, in drachmai,. 
to the following figures;— 

For the year 1932, the value of agricultural products amounted to 
12 751 059 000; damage caused by animal pests amounted to 585 353 000, those 
caused by vegetable parasites to 548 058 000, and those by meteorological condi¬ 
tions to I 049 866 000. , 

For the year 1933 the value of agricultural products amounted to 
14 576148 000; damage caused by animal pests amounted to 735 087 000, those 
by vegetable parasites to 503637 000, and those by meteorological conditions 
to 854 373 000. 

(1) CotnintitiicatioJi from, the official corresponUciit of the Institute, Professor Dr, C. A. Isaakioes, 
Technical Adviser to tlie Minister, of Agriculture, Athens. 
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Southern Rhodesia; Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 26. January, 1935 - 

Duriiig January the locust position has shown progressive iinproveineiit 
and at the end of the month it can be stated definitely that the Colony has 
been saved through natural agencies from what threatened to be a phenoni- 
enal hopper outbreak. 

Not only have the hatchings on the whole been infinitely lighter and more 
limited in distribution than the distribution of egg-laden winged locusts, or 
even reports of egg-laying indicated, but Empusa grylli has quickly appeared 
amongst the hoppers in the more humid districts and has apparently been res¬ 
ponsible for very heavy mortality. 

At the end of the month there remain only two districts, namely Waiikie 
and Nyamandhlovu, both adjacent to the western border, where according 
to report the position is at all serious. 

Red Locust [No madacris septemiasciata, vServ.). 

Practically all specimens received at Salisbury have belonged \o tnis 
species. 

The hopper stage has been mainly in evidence and very few swarms of 
fliers were reported up to the middle of the month. It is, however, to be 
noted that the weather was extremely wet and largely overcast, tending to 
depress activity. Comparative absence of winged swarms does not necessarily 
imply similar absence of scattered individuals, and there were abundant indi¬ 
cations of disintegration of the winged swarms in December. 

About the igth a recrudescence of invasion commenced, large and healthy 
winged swarms being reported to be coming in' from N. Bechuanaland flying 
in a westerly direction, the districts most involved being Wankie, Nyamandhlovu 
and Bulalima-Mangwe. These incoming swarms were in egg-laying condition 
and are reported to have laid eggs freely in several districts. Egg-laying has also 
been reported during the month in several localities in the Mazoe district and 
in Ndanga, Gutu, Makoni, and -Bulawayo districts. 

Tropical Migratory Locust (L 0 c u s i a mi gr at 0 r i a m i g r a - 

torioides, Rem. & Frm.). 

The only record of this species during the month was the unexpected discov- 
ery of a swarm of fifth-stage hoppers and newly matured adults in the Hartley 
district on the 3rd. The early layings by this species seem generally to have 
failed, and heavy hatchings anticipated in the Wankie district and the Zambesi 
Valley, in the Lomagundi district, have failed to materialise. 

(i) Commumcation from the official correspondent of the Institute, Hr. Eupeht W. Jack, 

S., Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisb;rry, Southeim Rhodesia. 
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Brown Bocust [Locust an a f ar d alin a , Wlk.). 

On the 25th of the month advice was received from the Union Department 
of Agriculture to the efect that swarms of this species vrere flying in N. Be- 
chnanaland and that some were close to the Rhodesian border. No swarms of 
the Brown Bucust have, however, been reported as yet within the colonv. It 
would appear that the Colony is in danger of invasion by this species during 
the coming dry season although this will depend upon the success or otherwise 
of the next generation in Bechuanaland. 

R n e m i e s and Disease. 

The White-bellied Stork (A hdimia abdimii) has been very abundant and has 
been reported as attacking the hoppers in certain districts. The White vStork 
[Ciconia alba) has also been reported, although it has not been much in evi¬ 
dence around vSalisbury. 

There have been several verbal reports of parasites, possibly Blaesoxipha 
sp, in adult locusts. 

Almost all egg deposits seem to have been attacked in a varying degree 
by Stovnatorrhina, 

The Bocust Fungus [Emptisa grylli) has attacked hoppers freely in the 
second stage. The major portion of the Colony seem now to be thoroughly 
infested with this disease and, unless abnormally dry weather supervenes, it 
is diflicult to foresee extensive survival to the adult stage, except perhaps in 
the western district. 

Outlook. 

The outlook for the present and next season is very encouraging as far as 
the Red Bocust is concerned, but, as already stated, trouble may be experienced 
with the Brown Bocust, and the Tropical Migratory Bocust is an unknown quantity. 

It is to be realised, however, that in the course of the previous swarm 
cycle the Red Bocust remained in South Africa for a large number of years, 
notwithstanding the presence of Empusa, and that it demonstrated its capacity 
for recrudescence after being reduced to small numbers by natural agencies. 
The cycle may now die down altogether or an uncertain period of years may 
witness outbreaks of varying intensity.' 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — An amendment, dated 21 February, 1935, to the provisions 
concerning the protection against San Jos6 scale [Aspidiotus perniciosus), and 
the apple maggot [^Rhagoletis pomonella] [see this Bulletin, I 934 » No. io, p. 221] 
established that railway waggons for carrying fresh fruit, living plants and parts of 
living plants subject to phytosanitafy inspection, originating from Hung^, should 
have their side doors sealed. The seals should be marked M. Kir. Novenyvddelrm 
Szolgalat Budapest ’ (Royal Hungarian Service of Plant Protection, Budapest). 
{Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestiminungen, Berlin, i. 1935 > VH, Nr. 3, S. 28}. 



Germany (Anhalt). — By Decree of 28 January, 1935, modifying the 
Police Ordinance of 31 October, 1928 [see this Bulletin, 1929, Ncn 6, p. S3] 
concerning the control of field and forest pests, provisions have been established 
for the control of the Beet Deaf Bug [Piesma quadrata]. 

The Police authorities are authorised to declare infested all districts where 
this insect has caused serious damage. In these districts the control is cont' 
pulsory for all beet-root growers. 

In all fields intended for growing beet-roots, it is necessary, before the 
final sowing, to sow^ beet-roots intended to act as traps. These beet-roots 
should be sown so as to form strips at least 4 metres wide and running the 
entire length of the field. 

The young plants growing in these strips should be dug in as soon as the\^ 
have been penetrated by the insects. The epoch at which this work should 
be carried out will be fixed ty the Police authorities. The final sowing cannot 
be made until after the snare-strips have been dug in. 

On application by the owner, in exceptional circumstances, these snare- 
strips need not be sown, although he cannot sow his beets until after the snare- 
strips in neighbouring fields have been dug in. 

It is also forbidden to sow' beet-roots in gardens befox-e the snare-strii’xs 
in neighbouring fields have been dug in. 

Provisions for establishing and digging in these snare-strips will be publi¬ 
shed. {Amtliche Pfianzenschutzhestimmunge^^, Berlin, 1 . Marz 1935, Bd. \TI, 
Nr. 3, S. 28-29). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — By Decree dated 4 February, 1935, provisioxis 
have been laid' down concerning the protection of fields and gardens 'against 
pigeons. These provisions correspond with those adopted in Prussia by the 
Decree of 13 December, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 4, p. 86], {Amtliche 
Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Marz 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 3, S. 29-30). 

Germany (Prussia). — By Police Ordinance of 6 February, 1935, the 
control of the apple sucker {Psylla mali) has been made compulsory in the cir¬ 
cumscription of Stade, province of Hanover. 

All owners of apple trees are obliged to spray their trees, before the end 
of March, 1935, with ' carbolineum ^ lime sulphur mixture, or all other means 
of treating fruit trees; they may also use preparations with a nicotine basis 
for spraying carried out before the blossom opens. This Ordinance will remain 
in force until i June, 1935* [Amtliche Pflanzenschutbestimmungen, Berlin, i. 
Marz 1935, Bd. VII, Nr, 3, S. lo-ii). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 55.057 of 19 January, 1935, 
railway companies and other transport services which accept and transport 
vegetables and fresh fruits in contravention of the provisions of the Decree 
No. 43.471 of 16 June, 1934 [see this Bulletin, ^ 1934, No. 9,,fp. 203], will be 
liable to a fine of from five to one thousand * pesos *, national currency. (Boletin 
Oficial de la Refnblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 30 de enero de X935, ano XDIII, 
mim. 12189, 12:33 y 1154), 
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Belgian Congo. — The Decrees Nos. 24/Agri, and 171 24lAgn. of 29 Sep¬ 
tember and 2 November, 1934, providing for assistance in the control of locust 
invasions, regarded as public calamities, in the Provinces of CostermansviUe 
and Deopoldville, contain the same measures already adopted for the Province 
of Dusambo [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p, 36]. [Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Beige, Teopoldville-Kalina, I 934 > 23“® annee, n^ 21 (10 novembre), p. 634- 
635, and n^ 32 (25 novembre), p. 648-649). 

Cyrenaica. — The Decree of the Governor, No. 35637, dated 28 Januarj^ 
1935> ^tablishes that the presence of Chlorita lyhioa in vine-yards should be 
reported by the owner, or, in his absence, by the tenant, within 10 days following 
the appearance of the insect. Control by means of spraying is compulsory 
for vines situated in localities in the Colony which, on recommendation by the 
Bureau for Agricultural Services, are declared infested by the insect. The above 
Bureau is charged with the control which it will carry out free of charge with 
the means it has at its’ disposal. Both native and European owners of vine-yards 
are obliged to provide the labour necessary for spraying. [Bolleitino Ufficiale 
del Governo della Cirenaica, Bengasi, 12 febbraio 1935, anno XXIV, Suppl. n. i 
al Bollettino del mese di gennaio 1935, pp. 63-64). 

Spain. — By 'Orden’ of 18 January, 1933. all consignments of potatoes 
intended for export abroad, proceeding from the Balearic and Canary’* Islands as 
well as from continental Spain are permanently subiect to previous inspection 
and the delh^'ery of corresponding phytopathological certificates. 

The ilgronomical Engineers, ofiicially authorised by the National Ph5i:o- 
pathological Service, will carry out the phytosanitar^' inspection and will deliver the 
phytopathological certificate conforming to the model agreed upon by the Inter¬ 
national Conventions or to the special exigencies of the countries of destination. 

The phytopathological certificate will constitute a document independent of 
all those necessary for exportation, seeing that the said certificates will contain 
no other notifications than those of the Inspecting Engineer of the National 
Phytopathological Service. 

The Customs of continental Spain and of the Balearic Islands, as well as^ 
the Administrations of the Free Ports of Eas Palmas and Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
will neither despatch nor authorise the expedition of any consignment of potatoes 
which is not , accompanied by the corresponding certificate of phytopathological 
inspection. [Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 22 enero i 935 > ^So CCEXXri', tonio I, 
nfim. 22, pags. 569 y 660). 

United States of America. — By revision of Notice of Quarantine No. 16 
(Domestic), approved on 8 December, 1934 effective on i January, 1935 » 
it shall be unlawful to move any canes of sugarcane, or chttings or parts thereof^ 
or sugarcane leaves, or bagasse, from the territories of Haw^ai and Puerto Rico 
into or through any other Territory, State, or District of the United States.. 
This prohibition shall not apply to the movement of the materials mentioned by 
the United States Department of Agriculture for scientific or experimental pur- 
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poses, nor to the movement of specific materials which the Department may 
authorize under permit, on condition that they have been or are to be so treated,, 
processed, or manufactured that, in the judgement of the Department, their 
movement will involve no pest risk. (United States Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Revision of Sugarcane Quaran¬ 
tine No. i6 (Domestic), Washington, 1935, i p.)* 

By amendment No. 2 to revised rules and regulations supplemental to 
Notice of Quarantine No. 37 on account of certain injurious insects and fungous 
diseases, approved on 14 January, 1935, and effective on the same date, in 
regulation 3 provision is made for the entry into the United States of narcissus 
(daffodil and jonquil) bulbs from foreign countries on and after 15 December,. 
1936, without limitation as to quantity or use. In regulation 7 provision is 
made for the use of sterilized or otherwise safeguarded soil as packing for nuts 
and seeds as well as for bulbs and cormes. (United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Modification of Nursery 
Stock, Plant, and Seed Quarantine Regulations, Washington, 1935, ,4 pp. [Mimeo¬ 
graphed]). 

At the same time has been announced the removal and revocation of 
the quarantine placed by Notice of Quarantine No. 62 (Narcissus Bulb Quarantine) 
upon each and every State of the continental United States and the District, 
of Columbia. Such removal and revocation will take effect on i April, 1935,. 
(United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Notice of Lifting of Quarantine No. 62 - Narcissus Bulb Quarantine, 
Washington, 1935, i p. [IVIimeographed]). 

The revision of regulation 2 of the black stem rust [Puccinia graminis] 
quarantine, dated 5 February, 1935, and effective on and after 20 February, 1935,. 
exempts from all restrictions the interstate movement of cuttings (without,roots) 
of Mahonia when shipped for decorative purposes and not for propagation. 
(United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Modification of Black Stem Rust Quarantine Regulations, Washin¬ 
gton, 1935, I p.). 

France. — A Ministerial Decree of 21 January, 1935 nominates members, 
of the Commission instituted by the Ministerial Decree of 30 October, 1934^ 
with a view to stud3dng the problems relative to the use of toxic substances 
for the control of parasites, insects and animals injurious to agriculture [see this 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p, 39]. (Ministere de TAgriculture. Direction de TAgri¬ 
culture. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, 15 f 4 vrier 1935,, 
annee 1935, xiP 4, p. 80). 

A ;Ministerial Decree of 15 February, 1935, indicates, inter alia, the 
laboratories sdected for analydng samples of copper compounds used as fungi¬ 
cides, taken by the Service for the supression of frauds. (Ibid., mars 1935,. 
5, p,. 107-108). 
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French Indo-China. — A Decree of 26 December, 1934, establishes the 
following:— 

Art. I. The provisions contained in the Decreee of 5 April, 1934 are 
abrogated and replaced by the following:— 

Art. 2. Importation into Indo-China is authorised of the fruits indicated 
in Article 6 below originating from countries not declared to be infested by the 
Mediterranean Fruit-fly {Ceratitis cafitata). 

On their arrival in Indo-China these fruits will be subject to compulsory 
inspection by the Ph^i:opathological Service and a certificate of inspection will 
be delivered. 

If these fruits are accompanied by a phytosanitar^^ certificate of the country 
of origin they will be exempt from all phytosanitary charges. 

In all other cases a tax of one piastre per 100 kilogramme gross weight is 
payable, fixed by the Addendum of 20 May, 1933 to the Decree of 9 February, 1933. 

Art. 3. — The importation into Indo-China of fruits indicated in Article 
6 below, is strictly forbidden when they come from the following regions, 
recognised as being infested by the Mediterranean Fruit-fl3^ •— 

Europe: France, Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Madeira, the Azores, 
Malta, Turkey; 

Asia: Syria, Palestine, C3rpriis; 

Africa: the African continent, the Canary Islands, Cape Verde Islands, 
Mauritius; 

America: Argentine Republic, Brazil, the Bermudas; 

Oceania: Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, 

Art. 4. — By repeal of the provisions contained in Article 3, it is authoris¬ 
ed, in exceptional cases, to import the fruits indicated in Article 6 below ori¬ 
ginating in France, Algeria, Tunis, the Union of South Africa, Australia, countries 
declared infested by the Mediterranean Fruit-fly, but at present exercising 
phytosanitary control over fruits for export which present sufficient guarantees. 

In order to be admitted into Indo-China, fruits from the above mentioned 
countries should be accompanied by a phytosanitary certiflcate of the country 
of origin giving exact details of the fruit exported to Indo-China and bearing 
the name of the importer. 

These fruits will be subject to compulsory inspection on their arrival in 
Indo-Ghina by the Phytopathological Service and a certificate of inspection 
will be delivered. 

Fruits admitted under these conditions are subject to a tax of one piastre 
per 100 kilogrammes gross weight, fixed by the Addendum of 20 May, 1933 
to the Decree of 9 February, 1933. 

5. — All consignments conforming to the provisions contained in 
the preceding Articles, whatever may be their origin, will be refused if the sani¬ 
tary condition is in doubt and will be burnt if the sanitary condition is bad, 
in conformity with the Decree of 3 October, 1932. 

All consignments originating from countries infested by the Mediterranean 
Fruit-fly and not conforming to the provisions contained in Article 4 will be 
considered as doubtful and refused. 
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Art. 6. — lyist of fruits subject to phytosanitary control: - sa/hihi 

(sapodilla), Anona m%incata (custard apple), Artocarpus incim (bread Iruit;. 
Ayerrhoa caramhola (carambola), Carica pafaya (papaw), C, qiiercifolia (dwarf 
papaw), Citms higaradia (bitter orange), C. indica (citron), C. limoniun (letuottK 
C. nohilis (mandarin orange and its hybrids), C. 'japonica (Chinese orange), ( . 
sinensis (sweet orange), C. decumana (grapefruit), Dyospyrosdeoandra (persimmon), 
Eriohotrya 'japonica (loquat), Fortunella japonica (kuniquat), Garcinm mangosiam^ 
(mangosteen), Litchi chinensis (litchi), Mangifera indica (mango), Per sea gratis- 
sima (avocado pear), Psidium guajava (guava), Primus armeniaca (apricot), 
P. persica (peach), P. persica var. nectarina [niicipersical (nectarine), communis 
(plum), Punica granahm (pomegranate), P'yrtis communis (pear), P. mains (ap]>le). 

Art. 7. — The present Decree, which appliCvS to all Indo-Cliina, is appli¬ 
cable to the ports of Saigon and Haiphong. [Journal Officiel de Vlndoclunc 
frangaise, Hanoi, 19 janvier 1935, XTVII® annee, 6, p. 262). 

Italy. — The Ministry of Agriculture and jForests has published a list of 
communes declared infested by grape ph^dloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix] or suspe¬ 
cted of being infested up to 31 December, 1934. [BolleUino Ufftcialc del Ministers 
delVAgricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, 21 gennaio 1935, anno VII, n. 3, pp. 28x-3obp 

In order to prevent the poisoning of bees, the Prefect of the pro¬ 
vince of Ravenna by Decree dated 16 January, 1935 has prohibited the spray-' 
ing of fruit trees with arsenicals, during the period of blossoming and particularh' 
from the time when the flowers open until the petals fall. (La Romagna Agricotu 
e Zootecnica, Ravenna, marzo 1933, anno XXIX, n. 3, p. 75). 

By Ministerial Decree of 18 January 1935^ wheat has been acltled 
to the list of merchandise the importation of which is forbidden. [GazctUi Ufficiale 
del Regno dPtalia, Roma, 28 gennaio 1934, anno 76^ n. 23, p. 418). 

By Ministerial Decree of 23 January, 1935, according to the Royal 
Decree-Law No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927 containing provisions for the develop* 
ment of olive growing, and the Law No. 987 of r8 June, 1931 containing measures 
for the protection of cultivated plants and agricultural products against adverse 
causes also for the organisation of services relative thereto [see this Bnlhiin, 
1931, No. 9, p. 166], a compulsory syndicate has been formed for the improve¬ 
ment and development of olive-growing in the province of Teramo, 

The contribution payable by each member of the syndicate cannot exceed 
10 centesimi of lira per olive tree in bearing. (Bolletino Ufficiale dd Ministers 
deWAgricoltura e delle Forests, Roma, ii febbraio 1935, anno VII, n. 5, pp. 654-655). 

^ By four Ministerial Decrees of 7 February, 1933 and in accordance with 
Article 17 of Law No. 987 of 18 June, 1931, a compulsory syndicate has beeti 
established for improving and developing the cultivation of citms plants in the 
provinces of S^^racuse, Messina, Palermo and Catania respectively. 

The annual contribution payable by each member of the syndicate cannot 
exceed 10 centesimi of lira per citrus plant in bearing. [lUd., 2t febbraio 
1935. II- 6, pp. 882-884, 886-889). 
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Ministerial ])ecree of the aaine date and in accordance with the 
Royal Decree-haw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927, also the haw No. 987 of 18 
June, 1931, a conipuLsorv syndicate has been established for improving and 
<levt‘loping olive growdng in the province of Terni. 

The conlrihutiou payable by each member of the syndicate cannot exceed 
Lo centesimi per olive tree in bearing. (Ibid., pp. 884-886). 

liy ‘Ministerial Decree of 8 February, 1935, the commune of S. Giovanni 
d’Asso in the province f)f Siena Is declared infested with grape phylloxera 
[Phylloxcya vustatvis:], [Ibid,, pp. 889-890). 

^5*^ Hv Ministerial Decree of 12 February, 1935, the control of the Oriental 
l\‘ach Moth {Cydia \lAiHpcyyesia\ molesta) is made compulsory in the provinces 
of Hohigna, Ferrara, \ eroiia, Padua, Treviso, and Venice; this control should be 
effected chiefly by collecting the infested shoots, the stumps left after topping 
and tlie fruits and also by other methods which will be indicated by the ' RR. 
Osservatori fitopatologiciThe work of control will be carried out by, and at 
the exj)cnse of the holders of lands infested by the insect. [Ibid., marzo 
n* 7, pp. 1093-T094). 

According to the Royal I)ecree-I./aw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927, 
also the No. 1)87 of t 8 June, 1931, a compulsory vSyndicate has been estab¬ 
lished by Ministerial Decree of 2 March, 1935, for the improvement and devei- 
opnient olive grrjwing in the province of Messina. 

Tbe contribution payable by members of the S3mdicate cannot exceed 10 
centesinii of lira i>er tree in bearing. [Ibid., 21 marzo 1935, n. 9, pp. I33i“i332). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of 22 January, 1935, owners or 
tenants of lands situated in the territory of the bureau of native affairs of Aher- 
tuouinou, region of Taza, are authorised to destroy wild boars on their lands at 
all limes and by all means, except by fire. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat de 
la Ri^publique Franejaise au Maroc. Bulletin Offlciel, Rabat, i'"’' fevrier 1934, 
XX 1 V‘' annee, 1162, p. xoi). 

By Decree of' ig February, 1935, owners or tenants of land situated 
in the territory of the annex of civil control of Oulm^s district of Mekn^s, are 
authorised to destroy wild boars on their lands at all times and in all ways except 
by fire. (Ibid., x/’* mars 1935, noii66, p. 238). 

By Decree of 27 February, 1935, owners or tenants of land situated 
in the territory of the circumscription of civil control of Taza-banlieue are 
authorised to destroy wild boars on their land at all times and by all means 
except by fire. {Ibid., 8 mars 1935, vP 1167, p. 262). 

Sweden. — By Royal Notification No. 303 2:2 October, 1934, the Plant 

Protection Service has been charged with the phytosanitary inspection of con¬ 
signments of potatoes intended for export. 
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Whoever would export potatoes should appl}" in writing for pliytosanitaiy 
inspection at least five days before the proposed day of export. 

The application should give the names of the producer, exporter and 
importer, the date and place of export, the size of the consignment and the 
nature of the packing material. 

The Plant Protection Service will deliver a phytosanitary certificate if: 
((2) the inspection shows that the potatoes are free from wart disease {SynchytyiiaH 
[endobioticum]), Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa [decemlineatd]) and potato tid)er 
moth (Phihorimaea [operculella]); (b) the potatoes as a whole attacked by blight 
{Phytophthora [infestans]), dry rot {Fusarium), common and powdery scab 
{Actinomyces and Spongospora [subterranea]), bacterial diseases (wet rot) and 
other diseases do not exceed 4 %; (c) the potatoes are not damaged by frost; {d) the 
packing corresponds to the exigencies of the country of destination; and {e) the 
exporter declares that the potatoes come from a locality exempt from 
wart disease, Colorado beetle, potato tuber moth or eelworm {Hetcrodcra 
\schachtii]). 

The exporter, should put the necessary labour at the disposal of the in¬ 
spector and furnish him with all information that he may require. Tiie exporter 
should also revise and keep up to date a list of producers of potatoes for export 
and should ascertain that each package of potatoes bears the mark of the jiro 
ducer. 

The charges of inspection are born by the exporter. {Deutsches Hcvndds- 
Archiv, Berlin, 15. Dezember 1934, 88. Jahrg., a, Dezemberheft, 4Zc)i-4292), 
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nations, Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935. ^ol. 25, No. i, pp. 114-120, 
figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 120. 

\Phytomonas woudsi on Dianthiis caryophylliis], 

CasEUA, Domenico. L'agrumicoltura siciliana. Annali della R. Stazione di Frut- 
ticoltura e di Agnmicoltura, Acireale, 1935, vol. II, n. ser., 149 pp-, 35 tav. 

I Contains, inter alia, a chapter entiled:— * Malattie e altre cause nemiche ’ 
(pp. 90 -ro 7 )J. 

CllABROTyiN, Ch. Notes phytopathologiques tunisiennes. Bulletin de la Societe 
dPIistoire Naturelle de VAfrique du Nord, Alger, 1935, tome XXVI®, n^ 2, 
p. 26-41, fig. 1-5, pi. III-VI, Bibliographie, p. 30-31, 32-33, 36-37, 38, 40. 
[Vrophlyctis kproides on Beta vulgaris wild or cultivated; Marssonina grami- 
nicola and FleUninthosporimn teres on Hordeum vulgare; browning of the culms 
near the ears of Tritic-umviilgare; mosaic of cvdtiveitedViciaFaba: Thielavibpsis 
paradoxa on Phoenix dactylifera; Diplodia phoenicum on Ph. canariensis: Sep- 
toria pisfacina on Pistacia vera; Gloeosporium fructigenum on the fruit of 
Afnygdalus cowMunis] Poly stigma ochraceurn on the leaves of A, communis]. 

CiiAMBXi;RLAiN, E. E. Verticillium-wilt of potatoes., Its appearance, cause, 
and effect on yield. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 
1935. Vol 50, No. 2, pp. 86-9J, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, p. 91* 
AVerticilliimi albo-atruni]. 
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Christensen, J. J., and Stakman, K. C. Relation of Fusariuin and Hehnintho*- 
sporium in barley seed to seedling blight and yield. Phytopathology y Lancaster ^ 
Pa., 1935, VoL 25, No. 3, pp. 309-327, figs. 1-4* Literature cited, p. 327. 

Chupp, Charles. Macrosporium and Colletotrichum rots of turnip roots. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 269-274, figs, t-*2. bitera- 
ture cited, p. 274. 

[M. herculeum, C. higgwsianmn]. 

Cook, W. R. Ivimey, and Coeeins, W, B. The life,history of Olpidiuiii nuijus 
sp. nov. with notes on Olpidium radicale Schwartz & Cook. A finales Myco- 
logici, BerHn 1935, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1/2, S. 72-78, fig*s. 1 - 5 , L Refe¬ 
rences, S. 77. 

[A Latin diagnosis is given of the new species living on the roots of ( nettmis 
sativus], 

DE Ong, B. R. The use of oil-soluble copper as a fungicide. Phytopathology, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1935, Vol'. 25, No, 3, pp. 368-370, 

Didier, Robert, [et] Rode, Paul. Les Mammiferes [de France. Preface de 
K. Bourdelle. Paris, Societe Nationale d’Accliniatation de P^rance, 1935, 
398 p., 214 fig., 29 pi. Bibliographie, p. [363J-378. (Archives d'Histoire Na- 
turelle publics par la Societe Nationale d’Acclimatation de P'rance, X). 

[A work adapted to the rules on nomenclature and modern taxonomy and 
including, on the basis of the most recent work and personal examination 
of all specimens, the morphological, anatomical and biological study of ter¬ 
restrial Mammalia living in France, with the exception of domestics animals. 
Messrs. Didier and Rode, assisted byMr. Seguy with regard to Parasitology* 
have divided this volume into two parts. The first is devoted to geuera.1 tdiar- 
acteristics of Mammalia (pp. 15-65). In the second part (pp. 67-35()) a review 
is given of the representatives of different families belonging to the orders, 
of Tnsectivora, Chiroptera, Rodentia, Carnivora and ITngulata, 

After having given the general characteristics of each important species, a study 
is made of the feet, head, teeth, hair, geographical distributioti, biology, 
and mentioning the external parasites attacking them. 

The descriptions of species injurious to agriculture are adequately given iu this, 
book. 

The numerous and original illustrations augment the value of the text], 

Dingeer, Max. tiber unsere beiden Spargelkafer (Crioceris duodecimpimctata L. 
und Cr. asparagi LO- Zeitschrift fur angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1934, 
Bd. XXI, Heft 3, S. 415-441, Abb. 1-20, i Taf. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 
440-441. 

Doxxi, Ffancesco. Studio sull'ejficacia del polisolfuro e della poltigUa bordolese 
neHa lotta contro la Venturia inaequalis. La Romagna Agvioola e Zootccmcdy 
Ravenna, 1935, anno XXIX, n. 3, pp. 37-70, figg. 1-7. 

DrECHSEER, Charles. Pythium scleroteichum n. sp. causing mottle necrosis of 
sweet potatoes. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wasliington, D. C., 1934,. 

■ Vol. 49, No. ,10, pp. 881-890, figs. r-2. Literature cited, pp. 889-890. 
[Description of the new species in Bnglish and Latin], 

Drechseer, Charles. A leaf spot of bent graces caused by Helminthosporiiun 
‘ erythrospilum, m sp. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 3, 
PPr 344^3^^* figs* 3:-7* Literature cited, p. 361. 

[A Latin diagnosis is given of this new species observed on Agrosiis alba, A. 
. palustris and A. tenuis], ; 



I'AKS. n., L't STAKimuN, M. coitr^ dal&vigne. {Comothynmndiplodiella). Le 
Pvop'cs Agricok el Viticole, Montpellier, 1935, 52'' annee, n" 5, p. 108-112, 

1 pi. en coul.; 11“ 6, p 134-138; n" 7, p. 158-163; u® 8, p. 187-191; n® 11, 
]). 12, p. 281-285. 

I'Kij.nWxS, Hiirloy, and Ftcke, C. H. Kffects on wheat plants of Ophiobolus gta- 
ininixS at rliffereiits levelvS in the soil. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. 10, pp. 871-880, figs. 1-5. 

In tT.s, Rol)CTt. Rcjiort on a xSinall collection of parasitic Hymenoptera from Italian 
Sotnalilaitd. Meinorie della Societct Eniomologica Italiana, Genova, 1934, 
vol, XTII, fuse. I, pp. 98-109, figg. 1-5. 

I Among the <) species described as new for science are:— Goniozus similis, 
a parasite of Thalassodes digressa; Calliceras reticidata recorded doubtfully 
as having been reared from Apantcles aethiopicus\ Telenomus antennalis col¬ 
lected on loaves of Cassia Jistida infested by Lecanium sp.; Microphanurus 
((irinifrons breed from eggs of Nesara sp.; Micr. africanus reared from Le- 
pidopteroiis (?) eggs; Synopeas paolii collected on leaves of C. fistula infested 
with I.ecaniuni vsp. and on leaves of Boehmeria nivea], 

<h n)i^REV, (b H. Experiments on the control of the root-knot nematode in the 
field witli chloropicrin and other chemicals. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
r<)35, Vol. 'Z 5 , No. i, pp. 67-90, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 89-90. 
i Hvtcrodcra man(yni\, 

(»on>.\NiCti, (r[abriele|, Una ntiova specie di « Ceratostomella » (« Ceratostomella 
catoiiiana )t(>. <Vnd. n. sp.) vivente sul pero. Rendiconti delle seduie della Reale 
Accadeniia NazUmalc dci Lincei, Classe di Scienze fisiche, matematiche e natu- , 
rali, Koma, 1(^35, vol. XXI, fasc. 3, pp. 199-201. 

I In addition to the perfect form [Ceratostomella) the Author has observed 
lw<^ forms of agamic reproduction. The first consists of fructifications wliich 
r(H*aIl that of the gen. Cladosporium; the second is designated by him as Gra- 
phium pirlnuni n. sp.J. 

(h>ii)ANICH, Gabriele. II deperinietito dei susini. Giornale di AgricoUura della Do’ 
menica, Roma, 1935, XLV, n. 12, p. 113, figg. 1-5. 

\Tlw. causes of this disease are not yet clearly defined]. 

(rOKDoN, Alexander. Locust damage on sugar cane: II. Sugar News, Manila, P. I., 
r935, Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. 81-82,, 

[vSee this Bulletin, 1933, No. 11, p. 259. - Locusta migratoria migrate-^ 
vioides], 

H.A.KEN, T. Schfidlitigsbekampfung dutch die Bauerinnen in der Krzeugtmgs- 
schlacht. Nachrichtenhlatt fiir den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1935, 
15. Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. 37 * 3 ^- 

Il,\HiTKAWA, Chukichi, and KumaSHIRO, Saburd. Heat as a means of controlling 
the Angoumois grain-moth, fl), Berichte des Ohara Jnstituts fiir landwirt- 
schaftUohe Forschungen in Kurashiki, Provinz Okayama, Japan, Xurashiki i 934 > 
Bd. VI, Heft 3, S. 393-406, I Fig. Literature cited, S. 405-406. 

\SitotrQga cerealellal, 

Hahukawa, Chukichl, and Kumashiro, Sabur6. Studies on fumigation with 
chloropicrin. Berichte des Ohara,Jnstituts fiir landwirtschaftliche Forschungen 
in Kurashiki, Provinz Okayama, Japan, Xurashiki I 934 » Heft 3>, 

vS. 407-430, X Fig. Literature cited, S: 429-430. 
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BDendrickx, Li. Un tiouvel liote du Bacterium knnejaciens. Bulletin dr 1 'hh^tilnt 
agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de Gembloux, (>etiibloiix, 
tome IV, i, p. 90. 

[Semperviv'um tectorum ]. 

Henze, Otto. Tiber die Wirkung stromender Luft auf die Knt wick lung von be| >i“ 
dopteren. Zeitschvift fiir angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 193.^, Bd. XXI, I{eft 3, 
S. 385-405, Abb. 1-3. I^iteratur, S. 404-405. 

[Porthetria dispar, Liparis monacha, Bomhyx nciistria\. 

HiraTSUKA, Naohide. Uredinales collected in Korea I. The Botanical Maga.Bnr, 
Tokyo, 1935, Vol. XLIX, No. 579, pp. 145-162. 

[Enumeration of 67 species]. 

Hubert, Ernest E. Observations on Tuberculina maxima, a j^arasite of Cro- 
nartium ribicola. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, N^o. 2, 
PP- 253-261, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 261. 

Hubbard, V. C., and Stanton, T. R. Influence of smut infection on plant vigor 
and other characters in smut-resistant oat varieties. Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Washington, D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. 10, pp. 903-908. Literature 
cited, p. 908. 

\IJ sill ago levis'], 

Humphrey, H. B., and Cofeman, F. A. A portable rust-inoculation chanibc-r. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol 25, No. 2, pp. 279-281, figs. 1-2. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia.' Locust invawsion, 1932-35. jMonthiy i^e- 
port No. 26. January, 1935. Rhodesia AgrictiHuval Jnurnai Salisbury. 
^ 935 » Vol. XXXII, No. 3, pp. 201-203. 

[Nomadacris septenifasciafa, Locusta migratoria niigratorhides, Ihcusfana par^ 
dalina ]. 


Jacentkovsky, D. Kurovec Eccoptogaster ensifer Pvichh. na MoravL\ .Lr.^nir/ul 
prdce, Pisek, 1935, ro^. XIV, i, str. 18-23, obr. 1-2. lateralura. str. 23. 
[In Czech, with the title also in French:--- ' Le Bostrichus P>cc)])t(»giister 
ensifer Eichh, en Moravie 

Jackowski, J. Pologne: Les prescriptions phytosanitaires relatives a l'iinjx>rta- 
tion des plantes. UEst Europeen Agricole, Paris, 1935, IV*’ annee iV’ 12 
p. 69-78. 

Jenkins, Anna E. Sphaceloma perseae the cause of avocado scab. Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1934. Vol. 49, No. 10, pp. 859-869, 
pis. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 868-869. 

Johnson, James, and Hoggan, Isme A. A descriptive key for plant viruses Phy- 
topathology. I.ancaster, Pa., 1935. Vol. 25. No. 3, pp. 328 - 343 . Mteralur.- 
Cited, p. 343. 


Johnson, I. J., and (^stensen, J. J. Relation between number, size, ami 
location of smut infections to reduction in yield of corn. Phytopaihohwv. 

R^c^ter, Pa 1935, Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 223-233. Literature cited, p. 333. 

\JJstilago zeae]. ' 

Johnst^ C. O., and MieeBR, B. C. Relation of leaf-rust infection to yield 
^owth and water economy of two varieties of wheat. Journal af Agricultural 
Re^arch, Washington, D. C., 1934, v;ol. 49, No. ir. pp. 955-981. figs 1-7 
Literature cited, pp. 980-981. ^ t /• 

, IJPuccinia triticiHcC], 
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K A! H )U, Kftuieili J. rile raspberry wliite-bud disease and its relation to bitter rot 
oi apples. Phytopathology, LaiicavSter, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. i, pp. 91-103, 
lit^vS. 1-5. biteraturc cited, pp. 102-103. 

I I lie disease <)l)servcd 011 Rtibtts strigosus in. Illinois is due to Glomevella fubicold]. 
Kai.andra, Aui^.-PriCFRKK, Aiit. PrivSpevek ke studiu graphiosy na jilmech. Les- 
nirhd pnm\ Pisek, 1935, rot<. XIV, < 5 . i, str. 1-17, tab. I-IV. Citovana lite¬ 
rature, str, 11-14. 

I In Czech, with the title and summary in German: — ' Bin Beitrag zum 
Studiuin (ler UlnunigraphiOvSe . — Graphium ulmi]. 

Kr;RVi><;AMT, 1 ). be bananiet et sou exploitation. Preface de M. Bm. Prud- 
h o ni ni e. Paris, v>aciete d’Pklitions Geographiques, Maritinies et Coloniales, 
i<)33, Vni, 578 ]),, 08 fig. Bibliographie, p. 545-573. 

I Contains, infor alia :— 

Chapitre XX. Parasites animaux (p. 313-337, 2 fig.). 

Chapitre XXL - Parasites cryptogamiques et bacterieiis (p. 33S-377)]. 
ICiNtC C. J., IvaTon, B. D., and Hope, Claude. Catalase activity in relation to 
age and viability of sclerotia of the cotton root-rot fungus. Journal of Agri- 
{'ulinyal Ueu'wych, Washington, D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. 10, pp. 897-902, fig. i. 
Literature cited, pp. 901-902. 

I /iivmatotylchlim omMivonmi ]. 

Knzi.nwsKi, Antoni. Little leaf or rosette of fruit trees in California. Phytopa¬ 
thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 275-278. 

|1'he I'ormutiou of abnormally small leaves in diseased peach, apple and plum 
tr*‘es studied in California apparently is due to anaerobic soil conditions, 
itifection by Manilla sp., and climate]. 

LHCbia<d, l{. L. Dusting and spraying experiments for the control of sugar-beet 
leaf spot in southern Minnesota. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, 
Vol 25, No. 2, pp. 234-243. 

I ('vyooH pay a bv.ii cola \. 

IncsiuiKiC, Bruno. Die Bekampfmig pflanzlicher uiid tierischer Schadlinge. (Mit- 
tel gegen Ungeziefer und Unktaut). Wien und Leipzig, A. Hartleben’s 
Verlag, 1935, VII, 183 S. (A. Hartleben's Chemisch-Technische Bibliothek. 
Bd. 400), 

I 'rhis volume treats in a very popular manner the control of agents (plant and 
animal) injurious to plants and domestic animals and causing losses in do¬ 
mestic economy. 

The contents are arranged in the following order; general remarks, fruit growing; 
viticulture: Iiortioulture; agriculture properly so called; cultivation of pastures; 
stock-breeding; forestry; agents harmful to houses, to foods, to man, etc. At 
the cud of each chapter will be found a list of the principal means of control 
and a description of the method of preparation and use]. 

IdlsTNKU, (L Auftreten der Bchwarzfllule ^(Blackrot) der Rebe in Deutschland. 
Nachrichtenblatt fHr den DeuischenPflanzenschutzdienst,'Berlin 1935, 15. Jahrg., 
Nr. 3, vS. 27. 

[Galgmirdia hidzoellii ]. 

IdlsTNEK, G. l?in Oiditim auf Calanchoe, Nachrichtenblatt fUr den Deutschen 
Pflanzcnschutzdiemt, Berlin .i 935 > Jahrg.* Nr. 4, S. 41- 
\()idwm culanchoeas\. 
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Magik, R. O. Variability of monosporic cultures of Coi'cotn^'ccs liieiiialis. /V/y- 
topaihology-, Lancaster, Pa., i 935 > Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 131-159, i-O. Lite¬ 
rature cited, pp. 157-159- 

Malenotxi, Bttore. La lotta contro la tignola orientale del peSco (Laspcyiavsia 
molesta, Busck). 11 Coltivaiove e Giornctle Vinicolo fiaha^io, 
anno 81^ e 11. 5, pp. 126-130; n. 6, pp. 152-156, 2 figg. 

Manil, P. Une maladie bacterieiine du lilas, iiouvellement coiivStatee eii Belgicpie. 
Bulletin de rinsiitut agronomique et des Stations dc Rcchcrchcs dc Gcnildaii.w 
Gembloux, 1935, tome IV, i, p. 90-91. 

[Bacterium syringae]. 

Marchionatto, Juan B. Iniportaiicia de la destruccioii del desove ini la hichu. 
contra la langosta. Anales de la Sociedad Rural Argentina, Buenos Aires. 
i 935 i ano LXIX, vol. LXIX, 2, p^gs. 127 y 128. 

[Schistocerca paranensis]. 

IVIBTZGER, F. W., VAN DBR MexjlEn, P. A., and MelIv, C. W. The relation of the 
sugar content and odor of clarified extracts of plants to their susceptibility to 
attack by the Japanese beetle. Journal of Agricultural Research, VlashingXon, 
D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. II, pp. 1001-1008, fig. I. 

[Popillia japonica]. 

Meybr-Hermann. Rumetan-Johannisbrotsclirot, ein brauchbares Mittel zur WiihL 
mausbekampfung. ' Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Deutschen PflanzeTiscluibdimsi, 
Berlin 1935, 15. Jahrg., Nr. 3, S. 28-29. 

Miller, N. C. B. Coleopterous pests of stored Derr is in Malaya. Depart men I 
of Agriculture, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. Scientific Scries, 
No. 14, Kuala Lumpur, 1934, 34 PP*> P^®* Befereuces, pp. 33-34. 
[Sinoxylon anale, S. vugicatida, S. malaccanum, Xylopsocus ca pur in us, Dino- 
dents minutus, D. bifoveolatus, Xylothvips flavipcs, Perissus laetus, Pierolophia 
melanura, Minthca rugicollis, Hypothenemus cruditus, Alphiiobius lacvigalus]. 

Mrx, A. J. The life history of Taplirina deformans. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. I, pp. 41-66, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, pp. 65*66, 

Mobius, K. Neue Untersuchungen fiber den Kiefernspinuer [Dendndmms pint L.). 
Ameiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1935, 2, vS. 23-24; 

Heft 3, S. 29-33, 2. 

Nisikabo, Yosikazu, MaXSumoxo, Hiroyoshi, and Yamauxi, Kiyu. Studies on 
Fusarium blight of cereals in Japan. I. On the pliyvSiological specialization 
of Gihherella saubineiii (Mont.) Sacc. in the pathogenicity to wheat seedlings. 
Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur landwirtschaftliche ForsoJntngen in Kiivashiki, 
Provinz Okayama, Japan, Kurashiki 1934, VI, Heft 3, S. 431-448. idte- 
rature cited, S. 447-448, 

Nisikabo, Yosikazu, Maxsttmoxo, Hiroyoshi, and Yamauti, Kiyu, Comixiralivt; 
studies on two rice fungi: the foot-rot-fmigus in India and the bakaiiae 
fungus in Japan. Berichte des Ohara Instituts fUr landwirtschaftliche Porschun- 
gen in Kurashiki, Provinz Okayama, Japan, Kurashiki 1934, Bd. VI. Heft 3, 
S. 449-466. Literature cited, S. 465-466. 

[Gihherella fujikuroi]. 

Nisikabo, Yosikazu, and YamauXi, Kiyit. Contribution to the knowledge of the 
sap stains of wood in Japan. 11. Studies on Ceratbstomella pint Munch, the 
cause of a blue stain of pine trees. Berichte des Ohara Instituts fur landwirP 
^ scimftliche Forschungen in Kurashiki, Provinz Okayama, Japan, Kurasliiki 
1934, Bd. VI, Heft 3, S. 467-490, pis. XVII-XX. Literature cited, S. 488-489. 
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ir. 1, Incubation pofiod of pea mosaic in the aphid, Macrosiphum pisi. 
fPhytopathology, hancastet, Pa., 1935, VoL 25, No. 2, pp. 160-iy'], figs. 1-2. 
literature cited, pp. 

PAi;niCN. II. T, Notes on hymeiiopterous parasites of padi pests in Malaya. De- 
pavtmtoit of AgvicuJtu'yef Straits Settements and Federated Malay States. Scien¬ 
tific Scvie.^, No. 15, Kuala lyUtnpur, 1934, ^3 PP-» ^ figs. References, p. 12. 
i Parasite.s oi Sonata furcAfera and Schoenobius inoeriellus]. 

Pattj,skn, Hn tirgente problenia. Ka lotta contro la «Ceratitis capitata». 
(tiornalc th .^l^viroltnra della Doinenica, Roma, 1935, anno XhV, 11. 15, 

p. i-ib. 

fAr(H.)rding to the results of tests made in 1933 ^934 by the Author near 

Palenno, the control undertaken in the hot, still days of autumn when the 
oranges and mandarines are still green and no other fruits exist, by means 
of the bottle traps of Silvcstri containing water and vinegar, gave results 
greatly su])erior to those obtained by the control carried out with the same means 
in spring and summer]. 

Ptt'ilhiCK, P'riedricli, 15 rprobung von Saatgutbeizmitteln im Ivaboratorium. I. 
tregen Weizensteinbrand. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten [Pfianzenpatho- 
loffie) und Pflan sen schutz, Stuttgart 1935, 45. Bd., Heft 3, S. 113-131. lyite- 
ratur, S. 130-131. 

Willcfia triiici]. 

PoTCVKkbKiN, Hermann. Pucciiiia Antirrhini Dietel et Holway, ein neuer Bin- 
dringling aus Nordamerika. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 1935, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 1/2, yS. io.;j-io7. Titcratur, S. 107. 

PosSARl), K. Nouvelles observations sur le L. [Col. Bupresti- 

<lael. Hiillctin de la SocieU Entomologique de France, Paris, 1935, tome Xb, 
n” 4, p, 54-’59. Bibliographic, 2^. 58-59. 

IhiZANoWA, H. W. Asphondylia 2)runorum Wachtl (Diptera, Cecidomyidae) und 
dercii Pilzgullen am Pfiaumenbamii. Zeitschrift fur angewandte Entomologie, 
Berlin 1934, Bd. XXI, Heft 3, S. 443-462, Abb. 1-16. biteratux, S. 
40!-.462. 

RKiNlumi, (krhard, Graphiimi nlmi und die Burbanck-Pflaumen. Zeitschrift 
fih Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart X935, 
45. Bd., Heft 3, S, 143-146 

I On the subject of the note by Mr. beopoldo Franceschi (see this Bulletin, i 935 > 
No. X, p, 20)], 

RrcirrKR, H. Absterben der Burbankpfiauine in Italien wirdnicht durch Graphium 
ulmi veruTySacht. Nachrichtenblait fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, 
Berlin 1935, ^ 5 - Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. 47. 

I In this res2>ect, vsee the notes by Messrs. Franceschi and Reinboth], 

Rxkkk, A. J., IVANOFF, S. S., and KibMiSR, F. B. Antiseptic solutions and anti¬ 
septic adhesive tape in relation to control of hairy root, crown gall, and other 
overgrowths on nursery appl^ trees. Phytopathology, bancaster. Pa., i 935 > 
Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 193-207. biterature cited, p. 207. 

\}^hytomonas rhizogenes, P, tumefaciens, etc.]. 

Rivbra, Vincenzo. Radiobiologia vegetale. Azione delle radiazioni cosmica, da 
metalli, gamma ed X sulPaccrescimento. Roma, G. Bardi, 1935 * 44 ^ PP-* figg. 
[Contahxs’.— 

Capitolo I. — Influenza biologica della radiazione penetrante. 

Capitblo II. — Azione biologica a distanza dei metalli. 
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Capitolo III. — Influenza biologica del raggi gamma. 

Capitolo IV. — Influenza biologica dei raggi X]. 

Russo, Giuseppe. lyiotripide e fleotribo deirolivo: deperimento degli oliveti in pro- 
vincia di Benevento e Bari. UOUvicoltore, Roma, 1935, anno XII, n. 3, pp. 32- 
29, 2 figg‘, 2 tav. 

[Liothrips oleae and Phloeotribus scarahaeoides. Also observed:— Leperisinits 
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[Injurious to rice]. 


NOTES 

Entomological Society of Belgium. — This Society, whose head-quarters is in 
Brussels, has decided to establish a Section of Applied Entomology, which among other 
objects, proposes to discuss and make known each month the situation in Belgium and 
the Belgian Congo from the entomological point of view and to discuss, from the same 
view point, the legislative measures with regard to the national and international 
circulation of plants. 


Prof. AeESSANURO Brizi, Segretario generale dell*Istituto, Eirettore res'konf^ah^lc' 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: Species of Fusarium existing in the Country (i). 

Mr. Cesar Carrera, Agronomy Engineer, Chief of the Phytopathological Di¬ 
vision, ]\tiuistry of Agriculture, has made a study of the fungi belonging to the 
genus Fn^ariitm in the Argentine Republic. 

i his work is the lirst carried out in the country with a view to making 
known the saprophytic or parasitic vSpecies existing in the country. 

The following is a list of the species studied and their hosts:— 

Pimmum equiseti (Cda.) Sacc, on peas. 

/^ . scivpi lyainb- and Eautr. var. cdudGituiu Wr. on pepper. 
hctcrospormn Nees on Spartina, 

hekroi^pvnim Nees var, loin (W. G. Sm.) Wr. on Spartina. 

I\ ciilmoYitm (W. G. Sm.) Sacc. on peas. 

F. culmoYum (W. 0 . Sm.) Sacc. var. cereale (Cke.) Wr. on barley. 

F, f^ruyninearuni Schw. on wheat. 

F, monilijormc vSheld. on maize. 

F, pom (Peck) Wr. on wheat. 
tini iiolley on flax. 

Eritrea: Locusts (2). 

During the months of March and April, 1935, no locusts have been reported in 
the Colony. 

Madagascar: Phytopathological Notes (3). 

Hemikia vastatrix, Berk, and Br. — Propaganda for measures against 
H, vaslalrix, a very noxious parasite of Arabian coffee, is actively pursued in 
Itasy (see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 8, p. 175). About a hundred thousand trees will 

• Under this} and the third heading the countries are arranged in I^rench alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Jxtan B. MARcaiONArro, 
Agi'onomy Ihigineer, Director of Sanidad Vegetal, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
BLcpufolic, 

(2) CotnmunicaUon from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr, Rolando Gtnoorrxi, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Kritrea, transmitted by the Government pf the Colony. 

,{3) Cfunmunicalion from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G, Bourisubx, Di¬ 
rector of the Phytopathological Datioratory, Pasteur Institute, Tananarive, Madagascar. 


Aihn. 6 IngU 
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be sprayed with copper sulphate free of charge the local administration for 
demonstration purposes. New tests which permit the most suitable time for 
spraying in the various regions to be ascertained have been undertaken on the 
mountain of Ambre, region of Diego, in Ankaizina, region of Majunga, and in 
the neighbourhood of Faratsiho, region of Tananarive. 

This indispensable intervention for an efficient control of H. vastalrix, is, 
however, practically non-existent for a noxious pest of coffee, Galcaftis invof^itkis, 
Drake. 

On the request of European and native planters, the Phytopathological Eabo- 
ratory has sought for a mixture, easily prepared and inexpensive, for the simul¬ 
taneous control of the fungus and the insect. 

G. invohihis, like H. vastatrix, propagates during the rainy seavSon and covers 
the entire lower surface of the leaves on which are found insects of all age^s during 
practically the whole of the rainy season. 

In practice, a simultaneous control of the two organisms appears to be 
reasonable. 

As Itasy is a tobacco producing region (the harvest will approach tooo tons 
this year) researches have been directed towards a copper-nicotine mixture. A 
mixture tested in the Eaboratory has given satisfaction from the points of view 
of homogeneousness, adherence and insecticide power. Experiments made on the 
crops in February were very encouraging. According to these lirst tests the 
action of the mixture on Hemileia does not appear to diminish. The formula is 
as follows:— 


Chopped tobacco leaves . , 

Copper sulphate. 

kime. 

Casein /. 

Water. 


. T) 

.kg. 

(quantity necessary tcj obtain 
a slight basicity). 

. 5« i;. 

. loo litres. 


The preparation should be made as follows:— 

(1) In 75 litres of water place 750 g. of sifted lime of the country. Add 
5 kg of tobacco leaves (defective and unsaleable leaves) cut into small pieces. 
Teave to soak for 24 hours. 

(2) Dissolve 1.500 kg. of copper sulphate in 10 litres of water. 

( 3 ) Add the tobacco juice to the solution of copper sulphate after having 
pressed out the water contained in the leaves. 

( 4 ) Induce b^icity of the copper solution by the addition of milk of 
lime, (use litmus paper). 

(5) Bring up to loo litres. 

(6) Add casein. 


Sooty, mould. — A fungus showing the characters of a sooty 
mould has been obseryed on the lower surface of leaves on the East coast. 
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CevcosjH)Ya coffcioola, Berk, and Cke. — A heavy fall of leaves was reported 
in neceiuber, 1934, in the Vatomaiidry district. On samples of leaves originating 
from this district, we have found a Leptosphaerid in association with, it appears, 
C, cti/fctcola, Berk, and Cooke, common in this district. 

Cu)VK Taiiic. 

Crphalenros virescens, Kunze. — This alga, very common in Madagascar, is 
often found on clove tree leaves. 

Sfrii^'ida, — In associatioti with a fungus, Cephale^iros virescens forms a lichen 
devcloi)ing on the leaves and belonging to the genus Singula* 

vS c a 1 e insects, Aschcrsonia and sooty mould. — Scale in¬ 
sect of the Ivccaninae family are sometimes found on the leaves of clove trees. 
These scale insects may be attacked by an Aschersonia. They also cause the 
development of a sooty mould. 

Sphaerclla* — On the leaves of clove trees have also been observed spots 
caused by a Sphaerella which will be described in a note on the diseases of this 
plant. 


srn^uiATA, 

0 u ni m o s i s (?). — A serious disease found on the bark and the external 
parts or wood of AUnzda sHptdata causes the loss of many trees in the plantations 
on the liast coast. The parts attacked form a gum which flows outwards. The 
cause of this disease, which appears to be of a physiological nature, has not yet 
been established. 

Coco-KUT. 

Scale insects, Aschersonia and sooty mould. — Coco-nuts 
on the East coast are frequently covered with a sooty mould developing on 
the honey-dew of scale insects. In its* turn, the insect may be attacked by an 
Aschcrsonia. 


vine. 

CypheUa. ~ On the High Tablelands, at Miarinarivo, the branches of grape 
vines have been observed to be altered by a parasite belonging to the genus Cy- 


MaizE. „ 

Helminthosporium turd cum, Pass. — In different parts of the island intense 
attacks by H. turcicum, Pass, have been reported which was recogniSM for the 
first time in Madagascar at the begining of 1934. This parasite is ^efly harmful 
to certain varieties of maize, notably ‘ Plata ’ and also plants which sprout late. 
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Rice. 

Ustilaginoidea oryzae (Pat.) Bref. — A fungus identical to U. oryzae (Pat.) 
Bref. lias been found on samples of rice from the Fenerive, district. Up to the 
present time this species has not been reported in the colony. 

Cercospora, — A Cercospora, parasite of rice leaves, has been found in the 
neighbourhood of Faratsiho. 

Wheat. 

Rust. — In spite of a serious attack by Puccinia triiicina, Erikss., one of 
the agents of wheat rust in Madagascar, the Agricultural Station of Nanisana 
has been able to obtain, on small isolated patches, a satisfactory harvest with the 
variety * Kenya Standard', introduced in 1933 because of its resistence to 
these diseases. 

Tobacco. 

In,the Miandrivazo district, where tobacco is extensively grown, all the 
parasites and diseases have been found which exist on the High Tablelands where 
the climate is rather different: odium, AUermria tabacim (Ell. and Ev.) Hori, 
mosaic, kroepoek, crinkling, and a vermicular disease. In addition to these 
diseases there exist cases of virescence, streak, a Cladospomim disease, a bacterial 
disease, cases of chlorosis attributable to the lack of nitrogen in the soil (jenerally 
speaking, these diseases are not wide-spread in the West and they do not cause 
much damage at the present time. 

Tomato and Eggpeant. 

Heierodera radicicola, Greeff. — On the East coast the roots of these two 
plants show knots containing eelworms identical, it appears with H. radicicola, 
Greeff, 

French Beans. 

In the neighbourhood of Fenerive, damage has been caused to French beans 
{Phaseolus vulgaris, E.) by a Sclerotnm which does not differ from ScL rollsii, Sacc. 

“ Mo2^ambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris sepiemfasciatoi and Locusto. 
migratoria migrcdorioides) (i). 

November and December, 1934. 

In the months of November and December, 1934, the movements of swarms 
of red locusts {Nomadacris septemfasciata) was intensified. At the same time 
swarms from the high lands flew towards the plain and banks of rivers, chiefly 

(i) Commumcatioa from Mr, Jui.10 Gard^; Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the Entomological Section, 
Eouren^o Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the Director of Agricultural Services of the 
Colony. 
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towards the coastal zones for laying purposes; for this reason many swarms 
descended the river valleys coming from neighbouring colonies. Various swarms 
came from Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
the Transvaal and Zululand thereby increasing the number of swarms of the 
previous generation already existing in the colony. 

Certain swarms followed the valley of the Chire towards Nyasaland. 

Thewse invasions are the result • of a natural phenomenon which human 
ingenuity was so far been unable to control and in the same way it is difficult 
to prevent the movements of future swarms derived from hopper bands which 
it has not been able to destroy in spite of the active control exercised. 

During the month of November the swarms, generally very large, made 
great flights though in December a great dispersion was noticed, movements 
in general following no particular direction. 

Dayings have taken place throughout the whole colony and the first hoppers 
have appeared. The first band was reported on 28 November in the Quelimane 
district. 

Locust movements in general have been less intense than in the past year 
though in certain districts a great number has been reported. Thus, in the 
region of Manhi^a, district of Louren90 Marques, a very large invasion has 
been reported. 

The number of egg deposits, though large, have been less then in the past. 

Several tons of egg pods have been collected though less then in the previous 
season, owing to the fact that the rains prevented breeding grounds being 
reported. 

The damage caused to agricultural property was, generally speaking, much 
less, though it must not be forgotten that many cultivators have reduced the 
area under cultivation. 

In Fingoe the tropical migratory locust [Locusta migratoria migratorioides) 
was observed in association with N. s&ptemfasciata. 

January, 1935. 

Swarms still flying, chiefly in the districts of Cape Delgado and Nyassa, 
generally from North to South though in far less numbers. In all the cir¬ 
cumscriptions hoppers have been reported though it has been ascertained that 
their number is less than in the previous season and that the plague is dimin¬ 
ishing. 

Control of the hoppers has been initiated in all the circumscriptions with 
satisfactory results. 

Information is lacking on L. migraioria migraiorioides, though it is very 
probable that it exists in the region of Maravia. , : , . 

Februa'ry, ^ I 9 3 ,5 . ; 

the situation in general has greatly improved' in comparison witli the 
last season. The number of hopper bands were much less and much sinaller/ 
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It is true, however, that in certain regions such as Manhi?a and Valle cle 
Infulene, district of hourengo Marques hoppers have appeared in great quan¬ 
tities while on the other hand in other regions their appearance has been 
rare. 

thousands of bands will be destroyed though in many places control will 
be impossible owing to'the fact that these are unhabited regions and also that 
water and native labour is lacking. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 27 . February, 1935- 

The Red Locust {Nomadacris septemfasciata) has been reported in all stages 
in the colony during February, namely eggs, hoppers and adults, and some late 
egg-laying has occurred. A sample of adult locusts from the Lomagundi dis¬ 
trict (Miami) included the Tropical Migratory species {Locusia mignitoria migfa- 
torioides). 

The distribution of Red Locust hoppers has included most of the colony, 
but the hatchings in many districts have been very light and have been compara¬ 
tively or very easily destroyed. 

The largest and most persistent outbreaks have been sustained in the low 
veld and drier districts including Nyamandhlovu, Wankie, Sebungwe, Loma¬ 
gundi (Zambesi Valley), Mtoko (low veld), Inyanga (low veld), and Bclingwo. 

Fnemies and Disease. 

The main reason for lack of persistence of outbreaks in the higher and more 
humid parts of the colony was the heavy mortality produced by Emptisa. The 
fungus also affected hoppers in the drier areas but apparently not to the same 
extent, and after the sudden failure of the rains about Ihe end of the first week 
of the mouth, the disease seemS to have been much less in evidence. The remain¬ 
ing hoppers have shewn every indication of reaching maturity. 

The Black or 'White-bellied Stork (AWimai ahdimii) has been present in the 
colony in great numbets and the White Stork {Cicmia alba) has been reported 
from various localities. Parasites, a-p&rt horn Stomaiorrhina attacking eggs, 

! have not been reported or discovered. 

Poisonin'g off Locust Eating Birds. 

. Certain experiments have been carried out in collaboration with the Divi¬ 
sion of Chemistry' to test the danger to birds from eating locust hoppers sprayed 

. (i) CommuaieatipD, from the official correspondcht of the Institute, Mr. Rtoeri W. Jack, 
P. E. S., caiief Entomologist,. .Department of Agrindtifre, Salisbury,' Soxitheta EMcsia. 



with locust poison. A detailed report will be published later, but it may be 
stated here that the results obtained indicate that no such danger exists, even if 
the poison is used at excessive strength. 


Outlook. 

The outlook as far as the Red hocust is concerned continues apparently 
favourable, but the failure of the rains will probably admit of more hoppers 
maturing than would have been the case if the very humid conditions of Be- 
ceinber and January had continued. The dry weather is also probably fa¬ 
vourable to the development of the Brown Bocust [Locustana fardalind) in 
Beclmanaland although the position there is not very clear from available 
reports. 


Monthly Report No. 28. March, 1935. 

The only species of locust reported in the colony during March has been 
the Red Locust [Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.). The reports refer mainly 
to the hopper stage and only a few districts have been involved. The invasion 
is at the present time at a low ebb. 

Rggs were reported to have been laid in the Urungwe section of the Loma- 
gtindi district, by a swarm of fliers which crossed the Kariba Gorge from N. Rho¬ 
desia at the beginning of the month, and did considerable damage to native 
crops, h'liers were also reported in the Sebungwe district at the same time, 
and there also laid eggs and did some damage to native crops. On the i8th 
a swarm of fliers also appeared in the Bubi district, but no report of egg-laying 
was received. 

All these swarms were certainly invaders from the north or north-west, 
and it is difEcuIt to account for swarms of this species in egg-laying condi¬ 
tion at this time of year, long after the first invaders had laid eggs and 
perished. 

Up to the end of the month no locusts are known to have matured within, 
the colony. 

Operations have been prosecuted vigorously against hoppers in all access¬ 
ible positions, and, from available information, it would appear unlikely that 
any considerable number of flying swarms will develop in. the colony, although 
a small number are likely to appear from the remoted localities. 

No records of Empusa or parasites were secured during the month. 

It is noteworthy that the main incidence of breeding during the^ present 
season appears to have occurred in the lower veld of the northern part of the 
colony, extending from Wankie district through Sebungwe, Lomagundi, Barr 
win and Mtoko to Inyanga. Nyamandhlovu and Belingwe districts sustained 
fairly severe attacks in certain parts. Elsewhere hatchings were light and scat¬ 
tered and some districts escaped almost entirely. 
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VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Vth Assembly of the International Institute of Beet Research. 

The Vth Assembly of the International Institute of Beet Research, which 
met in Brussels in January, 1935, decided, inter alia, to charge the Ih'Igiim 
Institute for Beet Improvement, in collaboration with the Netherlands’ Insti¬ 
tute for Beet Cultivation, with the duty of discovering the best methods of 
control of different types of yellowing of beets. The Assembly also reeoniiuended 
that new researches should be made to determine the most suitable means of 
control of the leaf spot of beet {Cercospora beticola). 

Fourth Meeting of the Committee for the Study of Locust Biology. 

At this meeting, held at Algiers from 18 to 25 March, 1935. after having 
determined the results obtained in fixing the limits of the outbreak ureas of the 
tropical migratory locust {Locusta migratoria migratorioiies), the Committee 
decided to give special attention at present to the desert locust [Schistocerca grc- 
garia). 

The Committee also decided to give its' support to the establishment of a 
central laboratory dependent from the Chair of Entomology of the Nalional 
Natural History Museum at Paris. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Decree of 27 March, 1933, concerning the application 
of the Law on hunting of 13 July, 1934, it is forbidden to lay poison outside 
houses and enclosed lands. AH substances having a deadly efiect on game are 
consid.ered as poisonous. This regulation does not apply to the control of slugs, 
insects and worms, nor to that carried but by means of aeroplanes. It is also 
permitted to use poisoned seeds dyed red and preparations with a phosphorous 
basis in the control of mice and rats; these preparations may be use for the 
control of crows and magpies. Precautions to he taken are fixed for this control. 
The control of crows and magpies, may be made compulsory in certain districts. 

Rabbits are considered as game; it is however, permitted to hunt them all 
the year round., 

'The part of this Decree refering to the dainage caused by game c,scaping 
from warrens fixes the following measurements which will be, considered suffi¬ 
ciently high for enclosures:—for red deer'and fallow deer, wire netting 1.50 in. • 
high; for, hares .and rabbits, netting 1.50 m. high, 1.30 m. being below the soil 
and 20 cm, above: In. this last case the mesh should not exceed 40 mm, {Amt- 
liche PflmzenschuizUstimmmgeri, Berlin,- i,.Mai 1935, Bd. VII, Nr.'5, S. 46-39). 
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Germany (Hamburg). — By axiiendment, dated 26 Bebmary, 1935, to tJie 
Police Ordinance of 15 March, 1930 concerning the control of wart disease of 
potatoes [Synchytnum endobioticimi] [see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 10, pp. 150-151], 
it is forbidden to plant potatoes in . the workmens and houvseholder’s gardens with 
the exception of the varieties ' Juli' (' Jnli-Niere ' Jnli-Perle ') and ' Prenssen ' 
o))tained from a lireeder or officially recognised as being potatoes for planting. 
{Amfliche Pflamemchutzbestimmungen. Berlin, i. April 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 4, 
>S. 3 h). 

Germany (Saxony), -r By Decree of 15 February, 1935, relative to the 
control of fruit diseases and pests, it is prescribed that fruit trees should be 
cut which are dead or in bad condition and are attacked by woolly aphis [Erio- 
soma lanigcmm] or canker [Nectria ciitissima] or any other disease or pest to 
the degree that such treatment appears to be advisable. 

. Witches' broom of cherry trees [Taphrina cerasi] should also be removed 
and all branches wdiich are dead, in bad condition or attacked by Scolytids. 

Messes, lichens, and old bark should be removed from the trees. Tents of 
caterpillars and mummified fruits found on the trees in winter should be removed 
and burnt. 

I'ruit trees, wliich are too old and on account of their height do not permit, , 
or only permit with difficulty the execution of the work mentioned above, should 
be cut down if it is impossible to prune them in a suitable manner. 

All this work should be carried out before 15 March of each year. 

The Police authorities, in accord with the experts or the local fruit growing 
associations, will appoint persons or committees of experts to see that these 
])rc‘Scriptions are applied. 

If persons concerned do not carry out the necessary work within the required 
time, the Police may appoint other persons to execute the work at the expense 
of those interested. (AmtUche Pflanzenschutzbestimmun^en, Berlin, i. April 1935,, 
Bd. Vn, Nr. 4, S. 37). 

Germany (Thuringia). — By Decree of 18 March, 1935, measures have 
been adopted for protecting newly sown fields against pigeons. These measures, 
correspond to those adopted in Prussia [see this Bulletin, 1935, No, 4, p. 86]. 
It is, however, added that these measures may be extended to the harvesting 
period of oleaginous and leguminous plants and cereals. 

These measures do not apply to carrier pigeons. (Amiliche Pflanzen- 
schulzbesiimfnunfiicn, Berlin, x. Mai 1935^ Bd. VII, Nr. 5, S. 64). 

Argentine Republic. — By Ministerial Resolution- No. 708 dated 9 Octo¬ 
ber, 1934, the ^Direcci6n de Defeusa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal' is charged 
w^h the execution of the Decrees relative to the exportation of fresh fruits. {Bole- 
• Oficial de la RepMlica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 4 de febrero de 1935, ano XDlil, 
nitm. 12,193, P^gs> 89 y 90). 

By Decree No. 30*624,, dated 26 October, 1934, the * Comsidn Na- 
cional de Defensa contra la Dangosta' is authorised to spend up to the sums 
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of 130.000 and 730.000 ' pesos national currency, respectively 011 the ])ur- 
chase of adults and eggs of locusts [Schistocerca parancnsis], (Ibid., (> dc febrem 
de 1933, niim. 12.193, pdg. 168). 

*** The Decree No. 31.664 of 15 November, 1934 modifies tlie Decree 
No. 30.624 of October of the same year in the sense that the sum to be .spent 
on the acquisition of eggs of the South American locust [Schist, ptiranciisis] 
amounts to 400 000 ‘ pesos ’, national currency, up to 31 December, 1934. 
(Ibid., 27 febrero de 1935, mim. 12.213, pdg. 918). 

The Resolution No. 803 of 19 November, 1934 regulates the Decree 
No. 51.323 of 9 November relative to the sale of products intended for the con¬ 
trol of plant pests. (Ibid., 21 de marzo de 1935, mim. 12.229. 734 y 73 .‘))- 

*** By Decree No. 51.966 of 21 November, 1934 it is forbidden, as from 
16 March 1933, to send fresh fruits - with the exception of bananas, oranges 
and other citrus fruits, pineapples, strawberries, grapes, pomegranates, iigs, 
melons and water-melons - to the southern zone of the province of Buenos 
Aires and the Territories of Rio Negro and Neuqudn in order to avoid the 
introduction of the Oriental Peach Moth (Laspeyresia molesta) which exists in 
other parts of the country. (Ibid., 16 de marzo de 1935, mim. 12.226, pdg. 578). 

Ceylon. — By Notification of 29 November, 1934, citnis fruits (trigimiling 
from Palestine should.be previously treated with hydrocyanic acid in order to 
destroy scale insects. Consignments should be accompanied by a certificate 
issued by a ofificial duly authorised by the Department of Agriculture of rnles- 
tine, stating that this treatment has been carried out. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin 1935, 8g. Jahrg., 2. Aprilheft, S. 1302). 


French Colonies. — By Decree o.f the Minister for Colonies, dated 8 
February, I 935 > urticle 6 of the Ministerial Decree of 22 Febrnarv, 1926 
regulating the introduction of cotton seed into the French Colonies [s^e this 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 36], has been modified thus:— 

The provisions of the present Ministerial Decree are applicable to the 
products enumerated in article i and intended for importation or transit through 
all the French Colonies except Madagascar, New Caledonia, French Equatorial 
,Afn<^, Indo Cluim (Cambodia and CocHn-China only) and the New Hebrides 
Thp prohibitions contained in article i of the present Ministerial Decree 
T?A stated coming from Egypt, the Ahglo-Egyptian 

Sudan, Iteh^ Somahland, former German East Africa, British East Africa, 
Nigeria. Siena ,I^ne, Angola,. Lagos,, the Belgian Congo, Algeria, Tunis, Mo- 

wZ’b T Indo-China, Tonking, and Annam), Brazil. Mexico, 

Haw^, Man^, Australia, the-Brifeh West Indies, Texas, Louisiana, 

iJownal Officid de.la, mpubUque 

Frangam, Parts, .24 fdvner 1955. LXyiP annde, n® 47, p. 2366). , 
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Dt'cree of the Minister for Colonies, dated 9 February, 1935, the 
Ministerial Decree of 7 December, 1926 [see this Bulletin, 1927, No. 2, pp. 23-24] 
(•oncernirig the protection ol the banana against Panama disease [Fusarium cu- 
henx,'] has been modified thus:— 

' Art. 1. - ~ Paragraph 2 of article 6 of tire Ministerial Decree of 7 Decem¬ 
ber, T(;2(i is modified and completed as follows:— 

Article 6 . 


' The i)r()hibitions contained in article i of the present M inis terial Decree 
tire applicable to the products stated coming from the American continent, 
the West Indies, the Canary Islands, Sierra leone, the Gold Coast, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and French Guiana’. 

‘ Art. 2. — With a view to preventing the extension of Panama disease 
in Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana, thfese tlmee Colonies remain 
subject to the prohibitions contained in article i of the Ministerial Decree of 
7 Doceuibcr, I92() ’. {Ibid.). 

Belgian Congo. — The Decree No. 33/Agri., dated 29 December, 1934, 
omcerning the control of locusts in the Province of Stanleyville, prescribes for 
this purpose the same measures as have already been adopted for the Province 
«rf Dusambno [pee this Ihdldin, 1935, No, 2, pp. 36-37]. {Bulletin Administratif du 
CVm/'o Bel^c, Leopoldville-Kalina, 10 Mvrier 1935, 24'"“ annte, n® 3, p. 72-73). 

Denmark. — By amendment, dated 18 December, 1914, to the provisions 
concerning the regulation of means of control of crop pests, it is established that, 
as from the ist January, 1935, the allowance permitted for nicotine preparations 
may vary between — i and ~j- 5 % of the guaranteed content in pure nicotine, 
so that for a preparation which should contain 80 % nicotine, the actual content 
would vary between 79.2 and 84 %. {Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin i935) 
S(j. Jahrg., 2. Februarheft, S. 386). 

Danzig (Free City of). — Following the Phytosanitary Convention 
between Danzig and Poland [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 37] establishing 
that the Free City should apply in its’ territory all the prescriptions concerning 
the protection of plants in force in Poland, the Government of Danzig has, by 
various Decrees dated ii December, 1934, adapted the phytosanitary legisla¬ 
tion of the country to the regulations in force in Poland. 

One of these Decrees on the control of plant diseases and pests, and weeds 
corresponds to , the analogous Polish Decree of 19 Novernber, 1927. Another 
is concerning the importation of plants; the phytosanitary provisions,, contaiiied 
therein also correspond with Polish regulations. Potatoes mky be imported" 
without spbdal permission. The model of the certificate used for exporting 
potatoes and plants tb Poland may also be used for exporting to Dandg. substi¬ 
tuting thc „word ‘ Danzig ’ for ' Poland’. ■ 
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The Decree of 15 May, 1933. on the control of wart liiswiso of |iol:itois 
(Synchytrium endohioticutn) and the Colorado beetle (Dotyphoin 
decemUnmta) [see this Bulldin, 1933. No. Ii, ,p. 252] is replaced by roKnlntio,,. 
corresponding to the Polish Decree of 3 August, 193 

A Decree on the destruction of thistles contains a repilatiou for ( 1 cstru> inu 
all thistles {drsiuM ctrvense, C. lanceolaUiMf C, cciviifu^ C • iaH/ififs )ui- 

tans, C, cfispus, C. acanihoides) by pulling them up either by hand or b\ 11 km ns 
of implements before the period of flowering. 

A Decree on the control of the woolly aphis of apple [Eviomna laniiicrum 

came into force on 22 December, 1934* 

Finally, a Decree concerning the destruction of barberry biislies [linduiun 
vitlgans) replacing the Police Ordinance of 31 July, 1923, prescribes the destnu^- 
tiou of all plants of barberry, with the exception of plants growing in bot.auical 
gardens or at a distance of at least 200 m. within the forest borders. 
tliche Pflanzenschutzhestimmimgen, Berlin, i. Februar I 933 > Bel Vll, Nr. j. 
S. 19-20), 

United States of America* — Notice of Quarantine No. 71, witli rules 
and regulations supplemental thereto, approved on 20 February, 1935 ;uul efft^ctix'e 
on 25 of the same month, quarantine the States of Connecticul, New 
and New York to prevent the spread of the Dutch ehn disease 
ulmi), which is known to exist in parts (designated as regulated areasl of these 
three Stated. 

It is forbidden the interstate movement from the regulated area td’ anv and 
all parts of all species of the genus, Ulmus, w^hether forest or nursery gr<uvti, t*,seep1 
that elm lumber or produits manufactured from or containing ehn wt^ul, if erilirel>- 
free from bark, are exempt from restriction. 

No restrictions are placed on the interstate movement wholly within the 
regulated area. 

Shipments originating, outside of the regulated area if moving tiirough this 
area must be billed on through bill of lading. (United States Department Agri¬ 
culture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. Dnkh Elm lUsmsc 
Quarantine {Domestic). Notice of Quarantine No. 71, loith Reguktirms, [Washing¬ 
ton, 1935], 4 pp. [Mimeographed]),, 

. According to detmled instructions relative to packitig materials for 
nursery stock, plants, and seeds, dated 27 February, X935 and effective an 4 
Match, 1935. all packing materials employed in connection with importutioiis of 
nursery stock and other plants and seeds under Quarantine N(». 37 [see this 
Bulletin^ 1935, No, 5, p, 112] are subject to approval as to such use by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine* 

Such materials as sphagnum, ground peat, coconut fiber, osmuncia fiber, 
buckwheat hulls, cereal straw (except rice straw), cereal chaff (except rice chaff), 
excelsior, .shavings,, sawdust, and charcoal, are .authorised for use with nurserv 
stock, ,plants,.and: seeds gene^^^^^ provided they are free from sand, soib at 
earth and have not been previously used as packing or otherwise with living 
plants, ' ; ;; ■ ' > , ■ \• 
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Packing materials other than those specifically mentioned may be authorized 
w lnm it lias been determined that their use does not involve a risk of introducing 
itisecl ])ests and plant diseases. 

I'tuler the provisions of regulation 7, Quarantine No. 37, the use of sterilized 
S(ul ami of naturally sterile soil as described below is not authorized for plants 
nr plant. ]>roditcts other than bulbs, conns, nuts, and seeds. 

The prescril:)ed method of sterilization is as follows:— 

The sand, soil, or earth must be brought to a temperature of loo^ C. and 
held at or ul)ove that temperature for a period of i hour. Any method which 

^viU nuiintain the heat throughout the whole mass at the required temperature 

for this length of time will be satisfactory to the Bureau. The sterilization must 
he ])eri‘orn]ed under the supervision of a duly authorized inspector of the country 
of origin and must be certified to by such inspector. 

Ihider the i)tovision of the said regulation 7 for use as packing with bulbs, 
conns, seeds, and nuts, of soil which has been otherwise treated the following 
are authorized;— 

({/) Subsoil from Japan, collected and handled under the 

supervisitui of the Imperial Plant Quarantine Station at Yokohama, Japan, 
when certified bv' the director of that station that the subsoil has been taken 
frtnn at least a feet below the surface, and that it has been sifted, dried, and 
stored so as to juevent contamination by insects and diseases. 

(/>) Dune sand from Belgium and the Nether- 

1 a url s , taken from a depth of 5 feet or more below the surface and so certified 
by an, inspecl;<n’ of the phytosanitary service of the country concerned. 

(td C o r a 1 s a ti d from Bermuda, uncontaminated by surface 

ami certified as such by the Director of Agriculture of Bermuda. (United 
States Department of Agriculture* Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
JUirkin^ Maicrials for Nursery Stocky Plants^ and SeedSy Washington, D. C., 1935 » 

2 pp* [Mimeographed])* 

France* -- By Ministerial Decree dated i March, 1935, the zones declared 
infested by the Colorado beetle [Leftinotarsa decemlineata] and the zones of 
protection are limited as indicated by the table attached to the, above mentioned 
Ministtrrial Decree. The previous Ministerial Decrees of limitation ate annulled. 
(Joimwl Ofjicid de hi RipuhUque frangmse, Paris, 21 mars 1935/ EXVID ann 4 e, 
n<M>8, p. 323 (J’' 3 ^ 30 )* . 

The Law of 23 March, 1935 accords approval to the International 
Convention for Plant Protection signed at Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this 
BuUiiiny X929, No* 4, pp* 5 ^- 55 ]* 26 mars 1935.-^^ 7 ^/P* 3428). 

Italy* By Ministerial Decree of 27 November, 1934, the new regulation, 
has been published on the transport of dangerous and harmful merchandise on the . 
State railways. (Supplemento ordinario alia Gazzetta Ufficiale n* 82 ciell^S aprile, 

ms* PP*)* 
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*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 February, 1935, the amount of the con¬ 
tribution has been fixed which is payed by the State to all those concerned 
in the compulsory control of scale insects of citrus trees. The rules according 
to which this contribution should be accorded have also been established. {Bol- 
lettino U'fficicile del Ministero dell’AgricoUura .e delle Foreste, Roma, ii aprilei935, 
anno VII, n. ii, pp. 1675-1679). 

By Ministerial Decree dated 13 March, 1935, the interdiction, of a 
temporary nature, placed on the hunting of quails on the sea coast, by the 
Ministerial Decree of 18 December, 1933, is prorogued for the present hunting 
season. [GazzeUa Ufflciale del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 21 marzo iqs."!. anno 76°, 
n. 67, pp. 1131-1132). ■ 

,,,*,1, By Decree No. 46153 of 29 March, 1935 the Prefect of the province 
of Cagliari has made it incumbent on all owners, tenants and managers of 
land to declare, without delay, the hatching of locusts and to destroy them by 
means of poisoned baits (bran with ^ % sodium arsenite) provided, on applica¬ 
tion, by the Travelling Chair of Agriculture; and also to report on the localities 
where laying is taking place. 

This Decree is followed by a circular, of the same date, requesting the ‘ Po- 
dest^ ’ and ‘ Commissari prefettizt' of the province 'to assist in the organi.sation 
and execution of the locust control. {L’Agricoltura Sarda, Cagliari, aprileigzs, 
anno XIV, n. 4, pp. 177-180). 

Morocco (French Zone). — A Decree of 8 March, 1935 authorises the 
destruction of rabbits causing great damage in a zone within the circumscription 
of civil control of the Hayana. (Empire Chdrifien. Protectorat de la Rdpublique 
fran9aise an Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 22 mars 1935, XXIV" annde, n” 1169, 

. P- 332). 

Mexico. — By ‘ Acuerdo' of 21 October, 1934, the following paragraph is 
added to article 2 of the ‘ Cuarentena Exterior’ No. 3 against the pink boUworm 
of cotton {Platyedm gossyfiella], dated 17 June, 1927:— 

‘ For the importation of bales of cotton from- Eg3rpt, a country, infested with 
the pink bollworm of cotton, a certificate is required from the corresponding 
phytopathological Service of the country^ of origin stating that the bales were 
fuijiigated at the port of export with hydro-cyanic add at the rate of 60 gram¬ 
mes per cubic metre fox two hours in a vaciium of 27 to 25 inches (interna¬ 
tional standard)’. (Diario Oficidl, MAzicOi ,14 de noviembre de 1934, tomo 
DXXXVn, 'ndm. 12, pig..,289). ^ ^ 

,Neri3ierlM<is , {The)i —- The Raw of ■ 27 December, 1934, published 5 ;, 
F^ruary,; r935i contaihs-regtilations for the control of the Colorado, beetle, 
llBeptimtarsa dece»dmeata}. ^StaatsUad van hk Koninkrijk. der NHerlanien, 
’,n?l6S7i„blz.;j-3)„‘, ■' 
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Peru. — By ' resolucion suprema ’ No. 141 of 15 December, 1934, . Dys- 
dorms ruficoUis ('arrebiatado') and Gasterocercodes gossypii ('gorgojo de la cbupa- 
dera') are declared pests of national agriculture. The cultivation of cotton 
shoots is prohibited in all the valley of the Chira and its affluents. The period 
for sowing cotton remains limited to the months of January and February. 
In order to maintain a fallow period - the fields to be completely free from 
cotton - which should correspond with the months of November and December, 
planters should destroy all cotton plants and the roots should be extracted 
and burnt before the end of October. The presence of cotton plants of the 
variety ' Pais' is prohibited in the valley of the Chira and its affluents. {La 
Vida Agyicola, Dima, enero de 1935, vol. XII, no. 134, pag. 65). 

By another ' resolucion suprema ’ of the same date (No. 142) the 
sowing of cotton in the Santa valley should commence during the first fortnight 
of May and finish during the last fortnight of July. The shoots should be 
pruned during the month of August, preferably in the first fortnight of the month. 
Cultivation of cotton shoots of the. second and also successive years in the 
Santa valley is prohibited. The following weeds are declared pests of national 
agriculture, being hosts of the ' arrebiatado' and the ' picudo del algodonero ’ 
[Anthonomus vesiUus] also those which will be periodically reported by the 
^ Direccion de Agricultura y Ganaderiait being compulsory for them to be 
destroyed by planters, industries and transport undertakings, municipalities and 
the State itself: Sida paniculata (' pichana' or * rabo de zorro ’), Malachra sp. 

salvia espinuda ’) and Malva hortensis (' amapola '), The cultivation of cotton 
is forbidden in the undulating zone of Dacramarca or Zaruno, which is irrigated 
exclusively by the waters of this zone. [Ibid.], 

A third ' resolucion' of the same date declares sugar cane in the 
Dambayeque valley to be infected by mosaic and consequently the extraction : 
and transport of cane cuttings from this valley destined for other parts of 
the territory of the Republic, free from the disease, is prohibited. {Ibid., 
pdg. 66). 

Saint Vincent — The Regulation made by the Governor in Council on 
21 September, 1934 under the autority of section 15 of the Importation of Plant 
Diseases Prevention Ordinance establishes the form of health certificate for 
plant imports or exports. {Saint Vincent, Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations 
and Proclamations for the Year 1^34, Kingstown, 1935, p. 28). 

Yougoslavia. — The Ministerial Notification No. 13308/11 of ii March, 
1935, publishes the list of countries which must be considered, for the year 1935, 
infested by wart disease {Synchytrium endoboticum), the Colorado beetle, {Lepti* 
notarsa decemlineata) and potato moth {Phihorimaea operculella), also by San Josd 
scale {Aspididtus perniciosus}, {Sluzbene.Novine, Beograd, 22 mart 1935^ godina 
XVil, broj 69-^XVI, str. 312). 
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Esau, Katherine. Ontogeny of the phloem in sugar beets alfected hy the curly-top 
divSease. American Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Fa,, 1935, Vol. 22, No. 2, 
pp. 1.^9-163, figs. 1-13, Literature cited, p. 163. 

[The virus of this disease transmitted by Eutettix tenellus determines the degen¬ 
eration of the pho^me]. 

Ferreira de Brito, Jayme. 0 flagelloverdedosalgodoaes. Alabama argillacea, 
Hiib, Boletim de Agricultura, Zootechnia e Veterinaria, Bello Horizonte, 1935, 
anno VIII, man. i, pags. 15-16, x fig. 

l^'oitx, Et. Qiielques r^sultats eii raatiere de lutte centre les maladies des plantes. 

Le Bulletin Agricole, Paris, 1935, 55® annee, n^ 1906, p. 29-39. 

[The author treats successively the resistance to diseases {Synchytrium endo- 
hioticum, Puccinia spp., Cercosporella herpotrichoides, Ophiobolus gmminis), \ 
desinfection of seeds and the heart rot of beets]. 

Foex, Et. Quelques observations sur les maladies du pied des cereales. Comptes . 
rendus hebdomadaires des stances de VAcademie d'Agriculture de France, Paris, 
1935. tome XXI, no 12, p. 500-505. 

[Cercosporella herpotrichoides, Ophiobolus graminis]. 

Fron, (r. Sur la desinfection des graines de betterave. Comptes rendus. hehdoma- 
daires des seances de VAcadimie d*Agriculture de France, Paris, 1935, tome XXI, 
no 10, p. 427 ' 433 - 

[With the aid of ' Cryptonol * (neutral sulphate of ortho-oxyquinoline)]. 

FtlnsT, F. Chemische Pfianzengifte als XJnkrautvertilgungsmittel. Praktische 
Blatter fUr Pflancenbau %md PflanzenschuU, Freising 1935, XHI. Jahrg., Heft i, 

S. 1-27, Abb, 1-3. Literaturiibersicht, S. 26-27. 

Oates, Frank C. Paradichlorobenzene, an effective herbarium insecticide. SciencCr 
Lancavster, Pa., 1935, New Series, Vol. 81, No. 2105, pp. 438-439. 

Gibbs, J. O., and Brien, R. M. Fh,ehosttBxig^oiPhomalingam. Its significance 
to swede production in New Zealand. TheNew Zealand Journal of AgricuUtwe, 
Wellington, 1935, Vol. 50, No. 3, pp. 172-174, fig. i.. Literature cited, p. 174. / 

GoidAnich, Gabriele. II deperimento dei suini[iic].* Chiarimenti stdla nuova 
malattia. II Giornale d*Italia Agricolo, Roma, 1935, anno XVIILn. 4 - 
[For this subject see the previous papers by Franceschi, Goidanich, Reinboth 
and Richter {Bulletin, 1935, No. i, ’p. 20; No. 5, p. 119 and 123; No. 6, p. 147). 
According to the Author the disease is not caused by GrapMum ulini}\ 

OoidAnich, Gabriele. Una nuova specie di ** Ophiostoma,, vivente sulpero ed aL 
cune os.servazioni sulTesatta posizione sistematica della forma ascofora e delle 
forme metagenetiche del genere. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Ve* 
getale, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n, sen, n. i, pp. 122-168, figg. 1-19- . 

[With a summary also in English. - Inter alia, th&Latm diagnoses are given 
of Ophiostoma catoriianum G. Gold. n. sp. (= Ceratostomella catoniana G. Gold.}, 
and the two conidial forms Graphium pirinum G. Goid. n. sp. and Hyalor 
dendron pirinum G^ Goid. on Pirus communis. For tins subject see the previous 
paper by the same author {Bulletin, 1935» dSFo. 5, p. 119)]* 

♦ Read': ausira** , ' ' ' , / ' ^ ■ 
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Gun^i^lERMOND, Alexandre. Sur nil champignon nouveau, parasite <les cu]isules 
du cotonnier, VEremothechmt Askbyii et ses relations possibles avcc le Spt^r- 
mophthora Gossypii et les Ascomycete.s. Comptes rendu $ hehdomadaives: tfrs 
seances de VAcadeniie des Sciences, Paris, 1395, tome 200, n« 19, p. 

Hansbrougii, J. R. a new canker disease of red pine, caused by Tyinpaiiis pi- 
nastri. Science, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, New SeriCvS, Vol. Si, No. 2iop p. .jo8. 
[T, pinastri on Pimis resinosa^. 

Harrison, T. H., and Ke-Hetay, A. lA OnJMmhevtellaC(mii-maris\on\lb\\\\A, 
a brown-spored parasitic Biscomycete. Transactions British Mycoloi^ical So¬ 
ciety, London, 1935, Vol. XIX, Pt. Ill, pp. 199-214, figs, 1-4, pi. IV. Refe¬ 
rences, pp. 213-214. 

[On mumified apples and pears gathered hi Switzerland and (iertnauyj. 

Hempee, A. A Prorops nasuta Waterston no Brasil. Archivos do ivstiiuto Bin- 
logico, Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1934, vol. 5, pags. 197-212, figs. 1-3, est. 10-13, 
[With a summary in English. - P. nasuta is a natural enemy of Stephana- 
deres hampei], . 

Herrera Bornia, T. La hermmbre del arroz. Revista de AgricitUnm y Co- 
mercio, Santo Domingo, Repiiblica Dominicaiia, 1934, XXV, num. 63, 
pdgs. 1519 y 1520. 

[Piricidaria ^risea], 

HEranger, Serge. Pulverisation et mouillabilite des bouillies agricoles, i.e 
Bulletin Agricole, Paris, 1935, 55" aiinee, n« 1906, p, 44-.!8. 

Hopkins, J. C. Inspected streak,, disease of maize. The Rhodesia AgHcitfiural 
Journal, Salisbur}’’, 1935, Vol.XXXll, No. 4, pp. 234-a3r>, 1 pi. 

[Streak is a vims disease]. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-35, Monthly Re¬ 
port No. 27. February, 1935. The RhgdeMti AgvicuHiiral Journal, 

1935. Vol, XXXII, No. 4, pp. 296-297* 

[Nomadacris septemfasciata]. 

Jannone LodispoIo, O. Alcuni rilievi sulle attuali conoscenze tiiologiehe della 
Cydia (Catpocapsa) pomonella „ (L*)* UortofruUicoUuraitalkma, Roma, 1935, 
anno IV, n, 4, pp. 61-66, figg. 1-4. Bibliografia consultata, p. 66. 

JoESSEi/, P.-H. Remarques sur la biologie du carpocapse. Ofllce Regional Agri¬ 
cole du Midi. Bulletin Trimesiriel, Marseille, 1935, 1935, mV53, p. 23-32. 

/ Bibliographie, p. 32. 

[Gydia pomonella']. 

Xaden, Oskar F. Kulturmassnahmen als Bekanipfungsmittel der Stammfilule 

^ von Olpahnen. Der Zilchter, 1935 . 3^. jalirg., Nr. 4, B. i.10-144, Abb. 

, ^ 1-2, Schriften-Verzeichnis, S. 144. 

[Romes lucidus, F. applanatus]. 

Hindi, Ludwig. Bisherige Erfahrungen mit Derriswurzcln als Insektizid. Der 
Trbpenpflmzer, Berlin i 934 » 37 * Jahrg., Nr., 12, S. 533-5371 ^ 935 * 3^* Jahrg., 
Nr. I, S. 32-36. Verzeichnis der henutzten Literatim S. 36. 

Heap?, E., Morgenweck, G., und Spennemann, F, Okologie und ** Abbau „ der 
KaxtofiEel, Beziehungen. zwisqhen Ertragshohe, Nachbaustufen, Xranklieits- 

* , t^efall und praktischen Pflanzwert. Pflanzenhm, Leipzig 1935, n. Jalirg,, 
Heft 10, S. 383-396, Abb. 1-6. , Schrifttum, S. 396. . ' 

Lancdh, F. Howard. Birds in relation to agriculture; A point of view. The 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture J^n^oxi, 1935, Vol. XLIX, No. i.pp. 39-44* 



lyK ]^0UK, J. C. Cultural methods for the control of the root-knot nematode. 
Farming In South Africa, Pretoria, 1935, Vol. X, No. 109, pp. 150-154, 
figs. i-io. References, p. 154. 

\Heievoileva ma-riom]. 

hi, hai Yung. A preliminary report on the occurrence of Tylenchulus semipene- 
trans Cobb in the roots of citrus nursery plants of South China. Lingnan 
Science Journal, Canton, China, 1935, Vol. 14, No. 2, pp. 331-333. hiterature, 
PP- 332 - 333 - 

houGiiNANE, J. B., [and] Clinch, Phyllis. Composition of interveinal mosaic of 
potatoes. Nature, London, 1935, Vol. 135, No. 3420, p. 853. 

JvOWiG, 13. Ueber den Einfluss der Kalisalze, insbesondere Hirer Anionen, sowie 
der Kieselsaure und des Stickstofis auf die Mehltauresistenz von Getreide und 
Futtcrpfianzen. Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbucher, Berlin 1935, 81. Bd., Heft 2, 
vS. 273-335, Abb. 1-19. 

[Erysiphe graminis], 

MAiyENOTti, Bttore. Terzo contributo alia lotta contro i nemici del melo. UItalia 
Agricola, Roma, 1935, anno 72, n. 3, pp. 217-237, figg. 1-18. 

[Cydia ponwnella, Veniitria inaequalis, Stephanitis pyri]. 

Marchionatto, Juan B. Notas sobre «Sphaerostilbe aurantiicola» (B- J Br.) 
Petch y «S. fiaminea» Tul. en la Argentina. Physis, Buenos Aires, 1935, 
totno XI, n» 40, pags. 511 a 513, figs. 1-2. 

Maubeanc, A., et Roger, L. La phtniriose de cafeier an Cameroun. Revue de 
Botan'ique xippliqitee et d’Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1935, I5®annee, n° 161, 
p. 25-32, fig. I. Bibliographic, p. 31-32. 

[In numerous tropical regions there has been observed on the roots of the coffee 
tree and other shrubs an association between different species of scale insects 
{Pseudococcus) and a conidial form probably identical with Bovnetina corium. 
The relation of Polyporus coffece with this fungus with has not been proved and 
there is reason for considering it as a saprophyte or rather as a secondary 
parasite developped at the base of dead or dying trunhs by the action of scale 
insects. As to Bornetina, it also is not a parasite of tree roots which it does not 
penetrate; by its association with scale insects and its method of nutrition, at 
the expense of their exudations, its way of living rather recalls that of sooty 
moulds]. 

MliyES, Herbert W. The plum fruit sawfly and its control. The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriczilture, London,' 1935, Vol. XLII, No. 2, pp. 129-133, figs. 1-5. 
[Hoplocampa flava], 

MINISTERIO de AGRICUETURA. Dn^ECCldN GENERAIy DE AGRICTJEI^URA. SECCi6n 3*. 
Plagas del campo. Memoria del Servicio Fitopatologico Agricola. Ano 1933• 
Madrid, 1934, 312 pdgs., 59 figs. 

[Contains:— 

I. Organizacion del Servicio Fitopatologico Agricola. 

II. Servicio de Plagas del Campo. 

III. Inspeccion Fitopatoldgica. 

IV. Investigacion y experimentacidn. 

In the appendix entitled: * Legislacidn fitopatoldgica \ are given several mea¬ 
sures not included in the report of 1932 (see Bulletin, 1934, No. 2, p. 45 ) 
also , the more important measures established in the year 1933]* 
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MuiylyER, Alberto S. Doen^as do feijaoeiii Minas Geraes. Boletuu (k A^iifukuya, 
Zooiechnia e Veterinaria, Bello Horizonte, T<.)3*:j, aiiiio\ Jf, uuni, i 
[Colletotrichnni lindemuthianum, Ufoniycea i^ns^'fda, 

Oiditmi vSp., mosaic, Rhizoctoma solani, Heicvodcya vadici(‘ol(f, AUeruayia 
brassicae, Cercospora canescenSf Phyllosticid plid^icolijui, RiOduidyia S])., .Sr/v- 
rotmm rolfsii, etc.]* 

MuiyiyER, Alberto S. Observa96es sobre doen^as de canna de assiK'ar, cm Minas 
Geraes. Boletim de AgrictiUuva, /Sootechnia e Veierinavla, Bello liorizonti*, 
1935, anno VIII. nnm. i, pags. 3-9- 

[Mosaic, Scleroti'um rolfsii, Mafitsmins sacchavi, CoUetotnchum jttlt'dt}ini, 
Fiisavkim moniliformc, Melanconhtm sacchavi, Lepinsphavvia sarrhart, ( rr- 
cospora longipcs, Helminthosporium sacchavi, etc.]. 

Murphy, H. C. Pll3^siologic specialization in Puccinia coroiinla aveiiiK*. I An led 
States Department of AgvicidUire. Technical Bulletin No, ./JJ, Washington, !>. i.., 
■f 935 » 4^ PP* lyiterature cited, pp. 47-4S. 

Myers, J. G. The ecological distribution of some South Aiueriean froghojDpers 
of the genus Tomaspis (Herm., Cercopidae). Tropical Agriculiun', Trini<lad. 
B. W, I., Vol. XII, No. 5, pp. 114-118. References, p. ir8, 

N^nizzi, Arturo. Conservazione delle frutta e cause die ne detcnniihino it d<'te- 
rioramento. Agricoltura Senese, Sieiia, 1935, anno lyXXT, n, 3, p]>. 1115-^00, 
figg. i-S. 

[Penicillium crustaceum, P, expansvmi, P. italicwn, P, digitaiuni, AspcHplIus 
flavus, A. f'umigatns, A. herbaviomni, Stcrigmaiocystis vigru, S, orhyacctn liter- 
naria iemds, Maevosponum commune, Fusarkmi putrefaciens, J\ lafyyiiiitm, 
Cephalosponum, Acremonium, Trichotheemm voscuni, Sclcrolinia fnuiiyrna, 
ScL cinevea, Rliisopus nigricans, Mticor piriformis, M, vacentosus, lj;hfolhyyiiim 
pond, Phytophihora syvingae, Phyt, caciovum, ' male raggiimtc'slopposita 
' tiscaldo ' male delle maccliie brune *]. 

Nannizzi, Arturo. Osservazioni vsulla morfologia c >sullo svilij))p(> di tin tuioel.e 
delPolivo (Couiurea Castagnei Desm.). Reale Accademia dei FisiocrifirL A til 
della Sezione Agraria, Siena, 1935, vol. Ill, fasc. I, pp, 33-38. 

Nannizzi, Arturo, [e] Mazzeschi, Adolfo. I funghi delle piante olTicinaU cd aro- 
matiche spontanee o coltivate nella provincia di Siena. Rcale Accademm dvi 
Fisiocntici, Atti della Sezione Agraria, Siena, 1935, vol. Ill, fasc. I, pp. iio- 
138. Bibliografia, p, 138. ■ 

[Description of loi iungi living as parasites on 70 medicinal atid aromatic 
plants], 

Niemeyer, Ludwig. Die dutch Pseudomonas t u ni e f a c i e n s (G. 
Smith et Townsend) Stevens verursachte Mauke der Wemrebeti. Ztntvak 
blati fUr Bakieriologie, Parasitenhunde und Injekiionshranhhntvn, 11 . Abt,, 
Jena i 935 > 92. Bd., Nr. 4/7, S. 116-162, Abb. 1-9. Schdftouverzddinis, 
S. 156-162. 

Petri, L. Rassegna dei casi fitopatologici osservati nel 193^. BolleUino della 
R, Stazione di Patologia Vegetate, Roma, I935) anno XV, n. set., n. G pp. T-95, 
figg- 1-4. 

(In Italy and the Italian Colonies]. , 

PETRI, L. «B^uterophoma tracheiphila»emalattiedaT;ir^^^degliagrulm. Eendk 
conii delle sedute della Reale xiccademia-Nazionale dei Pi^cel, Clas,se di Scienze 
fisiche, matematiche e naturali, Roma, 1935, vol. XXI, fasc. 5, pp. 301-306. 
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[The Author coiiiirnis that ' nial secoo ’ of lotnoii trec‘s is ('iiitsocl by Dciite- 
vaphoHia tmeheiphila, coutViiry to tJie o])inioii of jSIr. Atauasoff (see tliis JUil- 
/din, i<)35, Nee 5, iiy) who considers it a vnnis diseasej. 

PlNTi > DA Fdnsi^Ca. J. Relavao <Lis priucapats pranas ohserviulas nos <auos dc 
D)3r, e ro33. nas ])laiitas dc maior cnllivo no Uslado de vSao Paulo. 

Ayc/iivn^ do hisiiinfo fJinfoijirn, Sao I*auIo. Brasil, 1034, voh 5, pa,y;s. 263-280. 
rWiili a suiniuarv in J^hiU'Hsh|. 

PlTTMAX. fl. . Some serious plant diseases in Western Australia which are brou;j;ht 
about by unusually lii^h l(*mperatur<‘.s, fonruid of /!>(' /)cpavliU(>n/ oJAi^n'i- 
niitnrr of W !"iti'V'n A i!\tv(i!in, Perlh, 1034, Vol. 12 (Second Si'ides), No. D pp* 

ftL^S. l-j. 

iluleriial decline of lemons, bU>ss<uu-end rot of tomatoes, water core a.ud heat 
crinkle of apples and other fruits[. 

RAnuj.iiSCn. b'le^en. IvApcrienl-e cii diferite saraiunri coidra tacinnelui sbunttor 
!il ova/.uhii [UstilaiAi aonnao). l^Advnl/uht .Vanil. Clnj 1035. ainxl II, no. i, 
pa,:4. DO. 

[In Rumanian, with title and a. smumary in < Vet man:- - ' nel)er die Bekam- 
pfun.i* d<\s Ilat'erlln.i^braudeM (lurch Bei;5eu ’j, 

Uicirreuo il. Nochmals (Vraphium ulmt nnd die Burbaukpitamue. Zeif'^rhrijt 
jit}' PjJ(tn::enkmnh'hcii('n {Pf/tUi'n'npdlhohi^iv) nud P//t}n:rnsdiit/. 7 , Stuttgart 
'0J5. 1 3. Ihl., rieft 5, S. 302.-303. 

[See also this P/d/c//;/, 1035, N<}. P* *23. ■ 'I'he die-back of ]dnm trtJ^'S obser¬ 
ved in Italy has nothing t<» do wtlh llu* presence of (i. /t/nill, 

Rlct'lUvOto, Antonhc l/i lot tu. eontro UMM.vallette in Sardi'gim ncl io3p Mitovl 
AnniiU dAI'A Roma. 1033, anno XV, n. i, pp. figg. r-3. 

[ihhdosktionis fmfrinrttnus]. 

RoTu, Conrad. Thili*rsuclmiigtui fiber den Whir/.elbrand der I-idit(‘ [Pia'a cxceli^a 
bink,). ldiyti)p(itlio!thiisrhc ^i'Usrhrijt, Berlin 1033, Bd. VlII, Ihdt r, S. i-tio, 
Abb. t-.|o. Zitierle biteratur. S.- ioS-ih.}. 

\Pyihiiim dr- Innyaifitm, Coyiiriitm vny^um, Pimtnnm bnlbid'umn vnir. bloMicola, 
/•'. n}(riiiil/<)ynie\, 

Uneaumu, CVfaetanol. ba diversa reslsteii/.a alia defogliazione prodotbi dal veiito 
in aleune sjK;eie di Citrns,, in rapporto allastrutfcura aualoniiea del piceiolo. 
jiollti/hio dt'lla I\\ Stancme di Palolofiia Roma, 1035, antioXV, n. ser,, 

n. f, pp. jOo-roo, iigg. 1-1 r. 

[With a summary also in l^nglishj. 

Ruoiritvur, (hietauo. II fenoineno dell*'* apiatura„o*' allapatura ,, deiruraneioovale. 
Pioniak dl ApjdrolUiva d(*lla Dornmiai, .Ronui, 1035, anno XI,V, n. 20, p. 104, 
iigg. 1-4. 

[A*d<*gt‘neratton phenomenon presented by the fruits of CUrtm dntmm (var, 

‘ ovale ' or ‘ calahrese ')J. 

Russo, (Viuseppe. 11 raggriuy.iineutii o arrlcciamento del ciAone nella Somalia ita- 
hanu. IJAdncoliura Columalo, Firenze, X935, anno XXIX, n. 2, pp. 78-95, 
Hgg, Dt); n. 3, pp. 133-I43> 10-13; n. 4, pj). t 88-£99. %• ip 

[ThivS (hsetise of cotton ivS of a physiological nature]. 

SanayAKD, finiile. I/oinpIoi des .substances toxique.s en agriculture, Coinpfes 
yyfidits, hvbdomadaiyes des de VAcadmvw d^AgricuUnve de lA'ancc, Ihiris, 

1035, toitte XXI, u<» ro, p. 422-426. 



Servazzi, O. Suirarrossamento fogliare del kaki (Ik*^ ISfota). La Difesa dcllc Pianle 
contra le Malattie ed i Parassiti - Bollettino del Laboratorlo SperimenUUe e 
Osservatorio di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1935, anno 12^^ (XXX del Bollettino), 
n. 2, pp. 43-47, 2 figg. Bibliogtafia, p. 47. 

[The disorder affecting the leaves of Diospyros kaki is probably not due to a 
pathological agent, but rather to physiological factors not yet determined]. 

Servazzi, O. Contributi alia patologia dei pioppi, II. ba tafriuosi,, o “ holla 
fogliare ,, dei pioppi. Rassegnasintetica, con alcime osservazioni su Taphrlna 
aurea (Pers.) Pries in Piemonte nel biennio 1933-34, e particolarmente in rela- 
zione al pioppo camadese ed al pioppo carolhiiano. La Difesa dellc Plante 
contra le Malattie ed i Parassiti - Bollettino del Laboratorio SperimentaU c Regia 
Osservatorio di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1935, anno T2^> (XXX del Bollettino), 
n. 2, pp. 48-63. figg. 1-3. Bibliografia, pp. 59 -^ 3 ' 

SiBiEiA, Cesare. Saggi siilla resistenza di alcuni olnii asiatici a Ceratostoniella 
Ulmi'' Buis. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, 
anno XV, n. ser., n. i, pp. 116-121. 

Si^Eyaer^^, R.-b. Observations sur la stigmatomycose des capsules du cotonnier 
an Congo Beige. Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 1934, vol. XXV, 
no 4, p. 473 -- 493 » fig* 7 ^- Bibliographie, p. 472-493. 

[Nematospora coryli, N. gossypii]. 

StEYAERT, R.-b. Note concernant la maladie du chancre des tiges du cotonnier 
produite par THelopeltis Bergrothi. Bulletin Agricoie du Congo Beige, Bru¬ 
xelles, 1934, vol. XXV, no 4, p. 603-608. 


NOTES 


IVth International Technical and Chemical Congress of Agricultural Industries. »— 
A section of this Congress, which will take place in Brussels from 15 to 28 July, 
1935, will be devoted to the diseases and pests of industrial plants. 


Prof. Ai^sandro Bnrzi, Segretario generate delVhtituto, Dire Bare respomubilc» 
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